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PREFACE. 


The  principal  additions  and  improvements  in  the 
present  edition  of  the  Medical  Dictionary,  are  in  the 
introduction  of  the  terms  of  Botany  and  those  of 
Mineralogy,  and  the  most  modern  discoveries  in 
Chemistry  and  Physiology.  The  work,  therefore, 
will  now  be  found  to  contain  an  account  of  every 
article  connected  with  the  study  of  medicine. 

In  conducting  this  laborious  undertaking,  parti- 
cular attention  has  been  given  to 

1.  The  accentuation,  in  order  that  the  proper  pro- 
nunciation of  the  words  may  be  obtained. 

2.  The  derivation  of  the  terms,  and  the  declension 
of  the  words  in  common  use. 

3.  The  definitions,  which  are  from  the  most  ap- 
proved sources. 

4.  The  introduction  of  all  the  modern  discoveries 
in  the  several  branches  of  medical  science. 

In  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  most 
compendious,  the  most  clear,  and  the  most  perfect 
account  of  the  several  articles  of  Anatomy,  Biography, 
Botany,  Chemistry,  the  Materia  Medica,  Midwifery, 
Mineralogy,  Pathology,  Pharmacy,  and  Physiology; 
the  Compiler  has  again  to  acknowledge  his  obligations 
to  Abernethy,  Accum,  Aikin,  Albinus,  Bell,  Brande, 
Bergius,  Blan chard.  Burns,  Burserius,  Callisen,  Cas- 
selli.  Cooper,  Cruickshank,  Cullen,  Davy,  Denman, 
Duncan,  the  Editors  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
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Dispensaries,  and  ofRees'  Cyclopaedia,  and  Mother- 
by  s  Medical  Dictionary,  Fourcroy,  Good,  Haller, 
Henry,  Hoffman,  Innis,  Latta,  Larcy,  Lavoisier, 
l^ewis,  Lmnasus,  Majendie,  Meyer,  Murray,  Nichol- 
son,   Orfila,  Pott,  Richerand,  Richter,  Saunders, 
^auvage,    Scarpa,    Smith,   Soemmering,  Swediaur, 
Symonds,  Thomas,  Thompson,  Turton,  Ure  (from 
whose  condensed  and  comprehensive  work  on  che- 
mistry large  extracts  have  been  made),  Vaughan,  Vos- 
sius,  Willan,  Woodville,  &c.  &c. 

It  was  his  original  intention  to  have  given  to  each 
writer  the  merit  of  the  particular  description  selected 
from  his  work,  but  having  occasion  to  consult,  fre- 
quently to  abridge,  and  sometimes  to  alter  various 
passages;  and  finding  it  difficult,  and  in  many  in- 
stances impossible,  to  discover  the  original  writer  of 
several  articles ;  and  convinced  at  the  same  time  it 
would  be  attended  with  no  particular  advantage,  he 
has  preferred  making  a  general  acknowledgment  to 
particularising  the  labours  of  each  individual.    If  he 
has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  compressed  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  present  publication  much 
general  and  useful  information,  his  object  wOl  be  fully 
answered. 


Saville-Row, 
Septander,  1825. 
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accIiTof  ni'  "^r^  •»  tl,c  biographical 

account  of  Dr^  Bailhc;  and,  to  refer  the  last  twenty-three  lines  of  the  article 
Capmla,  page  260.  to  the  end  of  the  article  CainlulumU^-^  258 
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ABA 

Al.  In  composition  this  letter,  the  a  in 
»  Greek  and  a  in  Latin,  signifies  tvilh- 
oul :  thus  aphonia,  without  voice,  ncaulis, 
without  stem,  aphyllus,  without  a  leaf,  &c. 

2.  A.  AA.  (From  aw,  which  signifies  of 
each.)  Abbreviations  of  ana,  wliich  word  is 
used  in  prescriptions  after  tlie  mention  of  two 
or  more  ingredients,  when  it  implies,  that 
the  quantity  mentioned  of  each  ingredient 
should  be  taken;  thus,  R.  Folassce  nitralis 
—  Sacchari  albi  aa  3j.  Take  nitrate  of  pot- 
sassa  and  white  sugar,  of  each  one  driichm. 

A'abam.    An  obsolete  term  used  by  some 
ancient  alchemists  for  lead. 

AA'RON.  A  pliysician  of  Alexandria, 
author  of  thirty  books  in  the  Syriac  tongue, 
containing  the  whole  practice  of  physic, 
chiefly  collected  from  the  Greek  writings, 
and  supposed  to  have  l)een  written  before 
A.  D.  620.  He  first  mentioned,  and  de- 
scribed, the  small-pox  and  measles,  which 
were  probably  brought  thither  by  the  Ara- 
bians. He  directed  the  vein  under  the 
tongue  to  be  opened  in  jaundice,  and  noticed 
the  white  colour  of  the  fasces  in  that  disease. 
His  works  ai-e  lost,  except  some  fragments, 
preserved  by  Rhazes. 

AA'VORA.  The  fruit  of  a  species  of 
palm-tree  which  grows  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Africa.  It  is  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg, 
and  included  witli  several  more  in  a  large 
shell.  In  the  middle  of  the  fruit  there  is  a 
hard  nut,  about  the  size  of  a  peach  stone 
which  contains  a  white  almond,  very  astrin- 
gent, and  useful  against  a  diarrhoea. 

Aba'ctus.  Abigealus.  Among  the  ancient 
physicians,  this  term  was  used  for  a  miscar- 
riage, procured  by  art,  or  force  of  medicines, 
in  contradistinction  to  aioW i«,  which  meant  a 
natural  miscarriage. 

A'bacus.  (^From  an  Hebrew  word,  sig- 
nifying dust.)  A  table  for  preparations,  so 
called  from  the  usage  of  mathematicians  of 
drawing  their  figures  upon  tables  sprinkled 
with  dust. 

Abai'sir.  Abasis.-  Ivory  black  ;  and  also 
calcareous  powder. 

ABALIENA'TIO.  Abalicnation  ;  or  a 
decay  of  the  body,,  or  mind. 

AB ALIEN A'TUS.    1.  Corrupted. 
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2.  A  part   so   destroyed   as  to  require 
immediate  extirpation. 

3.  The   total  destruction  of  the  senses, 
whether  external  or  internal,  by  disease. 

A'banet.  (Hebrew,  The  girdle  worn  by 
the  Jewish  priests.)    A  girdle-like  bandage. 

Abapti'sta.  (From  a,  priv.  and  fiairru; 
to  plunge.)  Abapliston,  1.  The  shoulders 
of  the  old  trei>an. 

2.  This  term  is  employed  by  Galen, 
Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  Scultetus,  and 
others,  to  denote  the  conical  saw  with  a 
circular  edge,  (otherwise  called  modiolus,  or 
terebra,)  which  was  formerly  used  by  surgeons 
to  perforate  the  cranium. 

Abapti'ston.     See  Abapiista. 

Abarnahas.  a  chemical  terra  formerly 
used  in  the  transmutation  of  metals,  signify- 
ing luna  plena,  magnes,  or  magnesia. 

Aba'rtamev.  Lead. 

AB  ARTICULATION.  (From  oft,  and 
aHiculus,  a  joint.)  A  species  of  articulation 
which  lias  evident  motion.     See  Diarthrosis. 

A'bas.  .  An  Arabian  term  for  the  scald- 
head,  and  also  for  Epilepsy. 
Aba'sis.     See  Abaisir. 
ABBREVIATION.    Tlie principal  uses 
of  medicinal  abbreviations  are  in  prescrip- 
tions, in  which  they  are  certain  marks,  or  half 
words,  used  by  physicians  for  despatch  and 
conveniency  when  they  prescribe  ;  thus  :  — 
R  readily  supplies  the  place  of  recipe  —  /(.  s, 
that  of  hm-a  somni — n.  m.  that  of  nux  mos- 
chata  —  elect,  tliat  of  electariuni,  &c. ;  and  in 
general  all  the  names  of  compound  medi- 
cines, with  the  sevcial  ingredients,  are  fre- 
quently wrote  only  up  to  their  first  or  second 
syllable,    or   sometimes  to  their   third  or 
fourtli,  to  make  them  clear  and  expressive. 
Thus  Cruc.  Anglic,  stands  for  Crocus  Angli- 
caiins  —  Cunf.   Aromat.   for  Confeclio  Aro- 
viaiica,  &c.    A  point  being  always  placed  at 
tlie  end  of  such  syllable,  shows  the  word  to 
be  incomplete. 

ABBREVIATUS.  Abbreviate;  short- 
ened.   A  term  often  iised  in  botany. 

ABDO'MEN.  {uibdomen,  iiiis.  n. ;  from 
abdo,  to  hide  ;  because  it  hides  the  viscera.  It 
is  also  derived  irom  abdere,  to  iiide,  and  vmcn- 
lurn,  the  caul ;  by  others  o»tW  i^  Kaid  to  be. 
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only  a  termination,  as  from  lego,  legumen,  so 
from  abdo,  abdomen.)  The  l)elly.  '  The  largest 
cavity  in  the  body,  bounded  superiorly  by  the 
diaphragm,  by  which  it  is  separated  I'rom  tlio 
chest ;  interiorly  by  the  bones  of  tlie  pubes  and 
ischium ;  on  each  side  by  various  muscles, 
the  short  ribs  and  ossa  ilii ;  antei'iorly  by  the 
abdominal  muscles,  and  posteriorly  by  the 
vertebrae  of  the  loins,  the  os  sacrum  and  os 
coccygis.  Internally  it  is  invested  by  a 
smooth  membrane,  called  peritoneum,  and 
externally  by  muscles  and  common  integu- 
ments. 

In  the  cavity  of  the  belly  are  contained, 

Antariorli/  and  laterally, 

1,  The  epiploon.  2.  The  stomach.  3.  The 
large  and  small  intestines.  4.  The  mesen- 
tery. 5.  The  lacteal  vessels.  6.  The  pan- 
creas. 7.  The  spleen.  8.  The  liver  and 
gall-bladder. 

Posteriorly,  without  the  peritoneum, 

1.  The  kidneys.  2.  The  supra-renal 
glands.  3.  The  ureters.  4.  The  recepta- 
culum  chyli.  5.  The  descending  aorta. 
6.  The  ascending  vena  cava. 

Inferiorly  in  the  2>elvis,  and  without  the  peri- 
toneum, 

In  men,  1.  The  urinary  bladder.  2.  The 
spermatic  vessels.    3.  Tlie  rectum. 

In  women,  besides  the  urinary  bladder 
and  intestinum  rectum,  there  are, 

1.  The  uterus.  2.  The  four  ligaments  of 
the  uterus.  3.  The  two  ovaria.  4.  The 
tv/o  Fallopian  tubes.    5.  The  vagina. 

The  fore  part  of  this  cavity,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  is  covered  with  muscles  and  com- 
mon integuments,  in  the  middle  of  which  is 
the  navel.  It  is  this  part  of  the  body  which 
is  properly  called  abdomen ;  it  is  distinguish- 
ed, by  anatomists,  into  regions.   See  Body. 

The  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen  is  called 
the  loins,  and  the  sides  the  flanks. 

ABDOMINALIS.  (From  abdomen,  the 
belly.)    Abdominal ;  pertaining  to  the  belly. 

.Abdominal  hernia.    See  Hernia. 

Abdominal  muscles.    See  Muscles. 

Abdominal  regions.    See  Body. 

Abdominal  ring.    See  Annnlus  Abdominis. 

ABDU'CENS.    See  Abducent. 

Abducens  i-abiohuji.  See  Levator  an- 
gulioris. 

ABDUCENT.  {Abducens;  from  ab,  from, 
and  ducere,  to  draw.)  The  name  of  some 
muscles  which  draw  parts  back  in  tlie  opposite 
direction  to  others.    See  Abductor. 

Abducent  muscles.    See  Abductor. 

Abducent  nerves.    See  Nervi  abducentes, 

ABDUCTOR.  (  From  ahduco,  to  draw 
away.)  Abducens.  A  muscle,  tlie  office  of 
whicfi  is  to  pull  back  or  draw  the  member 
to  which  it  is  affixed  from  some  other.  The 
antagonist  is  called  adductor. 

ABnucTOR  AURICULA  Ills.  See  Posterior 
awis. 

Abductor  auris.    See  Posterior  auris.  . 
Abductor  brevis  alter.    See  Abductor 
poinds  manvs. 


Abductor  indicis  manus.  An  internal 
interosseous  muscle  of  tlie  fore-finger,  situ- 
ated on  tlie  hand.  Abductor  of  Douglas; 
Semi-interosseiis  indicis  of  Winslow  ;  Abductor 
indicis  of  Cowper.  It  arises  from  tlie  su- 
perior part  of  the  metacarjial  bone,  and  the 
OS  trapezium,'  on  its  inside,  by  a  fleshy  be- 
ginning, runs  towards  the  metacarpal  bone 
of  the  fore-finger,  adheres  to  it,  and  is 
connected  by  a  broad  tendon  to  the  supe- 
rior part  of  tlie  first  phalanx  of  the  fore- 
finger. Sometimes  it  arises  by  a  double 
tendon.  Its  use  is  to  draw  the  fore-finger 
from  the  rest,  towards  the  thumlj,  and  to 
bend  it  somewhat  towards  the  palm. 

Abductor  indicis  pedis.  An  internal 
interosseous  muscle  of  the  fore-toe,  wliich 
arises  tendinous  and  fleshy,  by  two  origins, 
from  the  root  of  the  inside  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  of  the  fore-toe,  from  the  outside  of  tbc 
root  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great-toe, 
and  from  the  os  cuneiforme  internum,  and  is 
inserted  tendinous  into  tlie  inside  of  the  root 
of  the  first  joint  of  tlie  fore-toe.  Its  use  is 
to  pull  the  fore-toe  inwards,  from  the  rest  of 
the  small  toes. 

Abductor  longus  pollicis  makus.  See 
Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  jjollids  manus. 

Abductor  medii  digiti  pedis.  An  in- 
terosseous muscle  of  the  foot,  which  arises 
tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  inside  of  the 
root  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  middle  toe 
internally,  and  is  inserted  tendinous  into  the 
inside  of  the  root  of  tlie  first  joint  of  tlie 
middle  toe.  Its  use  is  to  pull  tiie  middle 
toe  inwards. 

Abductor  siiniinu  digiti  manus.  A 
muscle  of  the  little  finger,  situated  on  tlie 
hand.  Car}>o-phalangien  du  petit  doigt  of 
Dumas  ;  Extensor  tertii  internodii  minimi 
digiti  of  Douglas  ;  Hypothenar  minor  of 
Winslow.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  pisiform 
bone,  and  from  that  part  of  the  liganteniuvi 
carpi  annulare  next  it,  and  is  inserted,  ten- 
dinous, into  the  inner  side  of  the  upper  end 
of  the  first  bone  of  the  little  finger.  Its 
use  is  to  draw  the  little  finger  from  the  rest. 

Abductor  minimi  digiti  pedis.  A  mus- 
cle of  the  little  toe.  Calcaneo-phalangicn 
du  petit  doigt  of  Dumas  ;  Adductor  of  Dou- 
glas ;  Paralhenar  major  of  Winslow,  by  whom 
this  muscle  is  divided  into  two,  Parathenar 
major  and  mclatarseus ;  Adductor  mitdnii\ 
digiti  of  Cowper.  It  arises  tendinous  anoy 
flesliy,  from  the  semicircular  edge  of  a  caviOT 
on  the  inferior  part  of  the  protuberance  <m 
tiie  os  calcis,  and  from  the  rest  of  tlie  meta« 
tarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe,  and  is  inserteM 
into  the  root  of  the  lirst  joint  of  the  little  tofl 
externally.  Its  use  is  to  bend  the  little  toM 
and  its  metatarsal  bone,  downwards,  and  ta| 
draw  the  little  toe  from  the  rest.  g 
Abductor  oculi.  See  Pectus  crierniOT 
oculi.  a 
Abductor  poi.licis  manus.  A  musraH 
of  the  thumb,  situated  on  the  hand.  ScaphosO^ 
phalangicn  du  pouce  of  Dumas ;  Adductttf 
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pollicis  vianus,  and  Adductor  breuis  alter  of 
Albinus  ;  Adductor  thenar  Riolani  of  Dou- 
glas (the  adductor  brevis  alter  of  Albinus  is 
the  inner  portion  of  this  muscle)  ;  Adductor 
vollicis  of  Cowper.  It  arises  by  a  broad 
tendinous  and  fleshy  beginning,  from  the 
ligamentum  carpi  annulare,  and  from  the 
OS  trapezium,  and  is  inserted  tendinous  into 
the  outer  side  of  the  root  of  the  first  bone  of 
the  thumb.  Its  use  is,  to  draw  the  thumb 
from  the  fingers. 

Abductor  pollicis  pedis.  A  njuscle  ot 
the  great  toe  situated  on  the  foot. '  Calcaneo-^ 
pkalangien  du  ponce  of  Dumas  ;  Abductor  of 
Douglas  ;  Thenar  of  Winslow  ;  Abductor 
pollicis  of  Cowper.  It  arises  fleshy,  from  tlie 
inside  of  tlie  root  of  tlie  protuberance  of  the 
OS  calcis,  where  it  forms  the  heel,  and  tendi- 
nous from  the  same  bone,  where  it  joins  the 
OS  naviculare ;  and  is  inserted  tendinous  into 
the  internal  sesamoid  bone  and  root  of  the 
first  joint  of  tlie  great  toe.  Its  use  is  to 
pull  the  great  toe  from  the  rest. 

Abductor  tertii  digiti  pedis.  An 
interosseous  muscle  of  the  foot,  that  arises 
tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  inside  and  the 
inferior  part  of  the  root  of  the  metatarsal  bone 
of  the  third  toe  ;  and  is  inserted  tendinous 
into  the  inside  of  the  root  of  the  first  joint  of 
the  third  toe.  Its  use  is  to  pull  the  third  toe 
inwards. 

•  Abebje'os.  (From  a,  neg.  and  )36§aios, 
•  firm.)    AbebcBUS.    Weak,  infirm,  unsteady. 

A  term  made  use  of  by  Hippocrates,  de  Signis. 

AsEBiE'us.     See  Ahebceos. 

ABELMO'SCHUS.  (An  Arabian  word.) 
See  Hibiscus  Abelmoschus. 

Abelmosch.    See  Hibiscus  Abelmoschus. 

Abelmusk.    See  Hibiscus  Abelmoschus. 

ABERllA'TIO  (From  ab  and  erro,  to 
wander  from.)  Formerly  applied  to  some 
deviations  from  what  was  natural,  as  a  dislo- 
cation, and  monstrosities. 

Abe'ssi.  (An  Arabian  term  which  means 
filth.)    The  alvine  excrements. 

•  A'besum.  Quicklime. 
Abevacua  Tio.  (From  ab,  dim.  and  evacuo, 

to  pour  out.)  A  partial  or  incomplete  eva- 
cuation of  the  peccant  humours,  either  natu- 
rally or  by  art 

Abicum.    The  thyroid  cartilage. 

A'BIES.  {Abies,  elis.  fem.  ;  from  abeo,  to 
proceed,  because  it  rises  to  a  great  height ;  or 
from  aTTios,  a  wild  pear,  the  i'ruit  of  which  its 
cones  something  resemble.)  The  fir.  SsePinns. 

Abies  Canadensis.    See  Pinus  Balsamea. 

Abicea'tus.     See  Abactus. 

ABIO'TOS.  (From  a,  neg.  and  flioo),  to 
live.)  Deadly.  A  name  given  to  hemlock, 
from  its  deadly  qualities.  Sec  Conium  macu- 
latum, 

ABLACTA'TIO.  (From  «6,  from,  and 
lac,  milk.)  Ablactation,  or  the  weaning  of  a 
■    child  from  the  breast. 

ABLATION.  [Ablatio;  from  ttufero,  to 
take  away.)  1.  The  taking  away  from  the 
body  whatever  is  hurtful.    A  term  that  is 
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seldom  used  but  in  its  general  sense,  to  cloth- 
ing, diet,  exercise,  &c.  In  some  old  writings, 
it  expresses  the  interval  betwixt  two  fits  of  a 
fever,  or  the  time  of  remission. 

2.  Formerly  chemists  employed  this  term 
to  signify  the  removal  of  any  thing  that  is 
either  finished  or  else  no  longer  necessary  in 
a  process. 

ABLUE'NT.  {Abluais;  from  abhio,  to 
wash  away.)  Abstergent.  Medicines  which 
were  formerly  supposed  to  purify  or  cleanse 
the  blood. 

ABLUTION.  {Ablutio  :  from  abluo,  to 
wash  off.)  1.  A  washing  or  cleansing  either 
of  the  body  or  the  intestines. 

2.  In  chemistry  it  signifies  the  purifying 
of  a  body,  by  repeated  effusions  of  a  proper 

Abo'it.    An  Arabic  term  for  white  lead. 
Abou'tio.  (From  aboleo,  to  destroy.)  The 
separation  or  destruction  of  diseased  parts. 
Aborsus.    a  miscarriage. 
ABORTIENS.  Miscarrying. 
In  botany,  it  is  sometimes  used  synoni- 
mously  with  sterilis,  sterile  or  barren. 

ABORTION.  {Abortio;  from  aborior,  to 
be  sterile.)  Aborsus s  Amblosis  ;  Diaphthora  ; 
EcLrosis  ;    Exambloma  ;  '  Examblosis !  Apo- 
pallesis  ;  Apopalsis  ;  Aimphthora.  Miscar- 
riage, or  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus  from  the 
uterus,  before  tlie  seventh  month,  after  which 
it  is  called  premature  labour.    It  iriost  com- 
monly occurs  between  the  eighth  and  ele- 
venth weeks  of  pregnancy,  but  may  happen 
at  a  later  period.    In  early  gestation,  the 
ovum  sometimes  comes  ofl'  entire  ;  sometimes 
the  foetus  is  first  expelled,  and  the  placenta 
afterwards.    It  is  preceded  by  floodings,  pains 
in  the  back,  loins,  and  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, evacuation  of  the  water,  shiverings,  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  nausea,  anxiety,  syncope, 
subsiding  of  the  breasts  and  belly,  pain  in  the 
inside  of  the  thighs,  opening  and  moisture  or 
the  OS  tincffi.    The  principal  causes  of  mis- 
carriage are  blows  or  falls  ;  great  exertion  or 
fatigue  ;   sudden  frights  and  '  other  violent 
emotions  of  the  mind;  a  diet  too  sparing  of 
too  nutritious ;  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors  ; 
other  diseases,  particulariy  fevers,  and  ha;- 
morihages  ;  likewise  excessive  bleeding,  pro- 
fuse diarrhoea  or  colic,  particulariy  from  ac- 
cumulated fajces;   immoderate  venery,  &_c. 
The  spontaneous  vomiting  so  common  in 
pregnancy,  rarely  occasions  this  accident :  but 
when  induced  and  kept  up  by  drastic  medi- 
cines, it  may  be  very  likely  to  have  that  effect. 
Abortion  often  happens  without  any  obvious 
cause,  from  some  defect  in  the  uterus,  or  in 
the  foetus  itself,  which  we  cannot  satisfactorily 
explain.    Hence  it  will  take  place  repeatedly 
in  the  same  female  at  a  particular  period  of 
pregnancy  ;  perhaps  in  some  measure  from 
the  influence  of  habit.        v ' 

The  treatment  of  abortion  triust  vary  con- 
siderably according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
patient,  and  the  causes  giving  rise  to  it.  tt 
the  incipient  symptoms  should  appear  in  a 
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female  of  a  plethoric  habit,  it  may  be  proper 
to  take  a  moderate  f|uantity  of  blood  from  the 
arm,  then  clear  the  bowels  by  some  mild  ca- 
thartic, as  the  sulphas  magnesife  in  the  infu- 
sum  _  rouse,  afterwards  exliibiting  small  doses 
of  nitrate  of  potasli,  directing  the  patient  to 
remam  quiet,  in  a  recumbent  position,  kept 
as  cool  as  possible,  with  a  low  diet,  and  tlie 
antiphlogistic   regimen   in    otiier  respects. 
Should  there  be  much  flooding,  cloths  wetted 
with  cold  water  ought  to  be  applied  to  tlie  re- 
gion of  the  uterus,  or  even  introduced  into 
the  vagina,  to  obstruct  the  escape  of  the  blood 
mechanically.    Where  violent  forcing  pains 
attend,  opium  should  be  given  by  the  mouth, 
or  in  the  form  of  glyster,  after  premising  pro- 
per  evacuations.     Siiould  these  means  not 
avail  to  check  the  discharge  of  the  forcino- 
pams,  and  particularly  if  the  water  be  evacu" 
ated,  there  can  be  no  expectation  of  prevent- 
ing the  miscarriage  ;  and  where  there  is  rea- 
son for  believing  the  foetus  dead,  from  the 
breasts  haVing  previously  subsided,  the  morn- 
mg  sickness  gone  off,  the  motion  stopped,  &c. 
It  will  be  proper  rather  to  encourage  it  by 
manual  assistance. 

If  on  the  other  hand  females  of  a  delicate 
and  irritable  habit,  rather  deficient  in  blood, 
be  subject  to  abortion,  or  where  tliis  accident 
IS  threatened   by  profuse   evacuations  and 
other  debilitating  causes,  it  may  be  more 
probably  prevented  by  a  diet  nutritious,  yet 
easy  of  digestion,  with  tonic  medicines,  and 
the  use  of  the  cold  batli,  attending  at  the 
same  time  to  the  state  of  tlie  bowels,  givino- 
opium  if  pain  attend,  and  carefully  avoiding 
the  several  exciting  causes.  ° 
ABORTIVE.   Ubortivus;  from  aborior, 
to  be  sterile.)     That  which  is  capable  of 
occasioning  an  abortion,  or  miscarriage,  in 
pregnant  women.   It  is  now  generally  be- 
lieved, that  tile  medicines  whicli  produce  a 
miscarriage,  effect  it  by  their  violent  operation 
on  the  system,  and  not  Ijy  any  specific  action 
on  the  -womb. 

ABORTUS.     A  miscarriage.  ^ 
Abra'sa.    (From  abrndo,  to  shave'  off.) 
Ulcers  attended  witli  abrasion. 

,  ^^J\^^.l^^-  (^^^'^o;  from  aWo,  to 
tear  off.)  This  word  is  generally  employed 
to  signify  the  destruction  of  the  natural  mucus 
of  any  part,  as  the  stomach,  intestines,  uri- 
nary bladder,  &c.  It  is  also  applied  to  any 
part  slightly  torn  away  by  attrition,  as  the 
skin,  &c. 

A'brathan.    COiTupted  from  abrotanum, 
southernwood.     See  ylrtemwa  abrolanxun. 
A  BRF.TTE.    See  Hibhcus  Melmoschus. 
A  naic.    An  Arabic  term  for  sulphur. 

South  Wales,  which  yields  a  eum 

ABROJANUM.  i.SpL.o'u;  from  a, 
neg.  and  Pporos,  mortal  ;  because  it  never 
decays  ;  or  from  agpos,  soft,  and  rovos,  ex- 
tension; from  the  delicacy  of  its  texture.) 
Common  .southernwood.    See  Artemma 
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AuROTANiiji  MAS.    See  Artemisia. 
ABROTONI'TES.   (From  abrotanum 
A  wi lie  mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  impre| 
nated  with  abrotnnion,  or  southernwood, 
the  proportion  of  about  one  hundred  oun, 
of  the  dried  leaves,  to  about  seven  gallons 
must. 

ABRUPTE\  Abruptly.  Applied  to  pi, 
nate  leaves  which  terminate  without  an  od 
leaf  or  lobe:  —folia  abrupte  pinnctta.' 

Abscede'ktia.  fFrorn  abscedo,  to  separate. 
Decayed  parts  of  the  body,  which,  in  a  morbi 
state,  are  separated  from  tlie  sound. 

ABSCESS.  {Abscessus  ;  from  abscedo,  t 
depart :  because  parts,  which  were  before  con 
tiguous,  become  separated,  or  depart  fron 
each  other.)  Abscessio ;  Imposlhumc.    A  coh 
lection  of  pus  in  the  cellular  membrane,  or  ir 
the  viscera,  or  in  bones,  preceded  by  inflam- 
rnation.     Abscesses  are  variously  denomi. 
nated  according  to  their  seat:  as" empyema 
when  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  ;  vomica,  h 
the  lungs ;  panaris,  in  any  of  the  fingers ; 
hypopyon,  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  i 
arthropuosis,  in  a  joint ;  lumbar  abscess,  &c' 
The  formation  of  an  abscess  is  the  result 
of  inflammation  terminating  in  suppuration. 
This  is  known  by  a  throbbing  pain,  which 
lessens  by  degrees,  as  well  as  the  heat,  ten- 
sion, and  redness  of  the  inflamed  part  ;  and 
if  the  pus  be  near  the  surface,  a  cream-like 
whiteness  is  soon  perceived,  with  a  promi- 
nence  about  the  middle,  or  at  the  inferior 
part,  then  a  fluctuation  may  be  felt,  which 
becomes  gradually  more  distinct,  till  at  length 
the  matter  makes  it  way  externally.  When 
suppuration  occurs  to  a  considerable  extent 
or  in  a  part  of  importance  to  life,  there  are 
usually  rigors,  or  sudden  attacks  of  cliilli- 
ness,  follow^ed  by  flushes  of  heat ;  and  .un- 
less the  matter  be  soon  discharged,  and  the 
abscess  healed,  hectic  fever  generally  comes 
on.    When  abscesses  form  in  the  cellular 
membrane  in  persons  of  a  tolerably  good 
constitution,  they  are  usually  circumscribwJ,  in 
consequence  of  coagulable  lymph  having  been 
previously  effused,  and  having  obliterated  tlie 
communication  with  the  adjoining  cells;  but 
in  those  of  a  weakly,  and  especially  a  scro- 
piiulous  constitution,  from  this  not  occurring, 
the  pus  is  very  apt  to  diffuse  itself,  like  the 
water  in  anasarca.    Another  circumstance, 
whicli  may  prevent  its  readily  rcachin-  the 
surface,  is  its  collecting  under  an  aponeuro- 
sis, or  otlier  part  of  dense  structure,  >vhen 
tlie  process  of  ulceration  will  rather  extend 
in  another  direction  :  thus  pus  accumulat- 
ing in  the  loins,  may  descend  to  tlie  lower 
part  of  the  thigli. 

When  suppuration  occurs,  if  the  inflam- 
mation have  not  yet  subsided,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessaryfx)  employ  means  calculated 'to  mo- 
derate this,  in  order  to  limit  the  extent  of 
tlie  abscess  :  but  evacuations  must  not  be 
earned  too  fur,  or  there  will  not  be  power 
in  the  system  to  heal  it  afterwards.  If  the 
disease  be  near  the  surface,  fomentations  or 
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xvarm  emollient  poultices  should  be  employed, 
to  take  off  the  tension  of  the  skin,  and  pro- 
mote the  process  of  ulceration  in  that  direc- 
tion As  soon  as  fluctuation  is  obvious,  it 
will  be  generally  proper  to  make  an  opening, 
lest  contiguous  parts  of  importance  should 
he  injured ;  and  often  at  an  earlier  period, 
xvhere  tlie  matter  is  prevented  from  reaching 
the  surface  by  a  fascia,  &c.  but  it  is  some- 
times advisable  to  wait  awhile,  especially  in 
uirge  spontaneous  abscesses,  where  the  con- 
stitution is  much  debilitated,  till  by  the  use 
of  a  nutritious  diet,  with  bark  and  other 
tonic  means,  this  can  be  somewhat  improved. 
There  are  different  modes  of  opening  ab- 
scesses. 1 .  By  incision  or  puncture ;  this  is 
generally  the  best,  as  being  least  painful,  and 
most  expeditious,  and  the  extent  of  the  aper- 
ture can  be  better  regulated.  -2.  By  caustic; 
this  may  be  sometimes  preferable,  when  sup- 
puration goes  on  very  slowly  in  glandular 
parts,  (especially  in  scrophulous  and  venereal 
cases,)  lessening  the  subjacent  tumoiir,  giving 
free  vent  to  the  matter,  and  exciting  inore 
healthy  action  in  the  sore ;  but  it  sometimes 
causes  much  deformity,  it  can  hardly  reach 
deep-seated  abscesses,  and  the  delay  may  be 
often  dangerous.  3.  By  scton  ;  this  is  some- 
times advantageous  in  superficial  abscesses, 
(where  suppuration  is  likely  to  continue,) 
about  the  neck  and  face,  leaving  generally 
but  a  Email  scar ;  likewise  when  near  joints, 
or  other  importani  parts  liable  to  be  injured 
by  the  scalpel  or  caustic.  See  Lumbar  Ab- 
scess, and  Ulcer. 

ABSCES'SUS.    See  Abscess. 

ABSCISSION.  (Abscissio ;  from  ab, 
and  sciiido,  to  cut.)  1.  The  cutting  away 
some  morbid,  or  other  part,  by  an  edged  in- 
strument. The  abscission  of  the  prepuce 
makes  %vhat  we  call  circumcision. 

2.  Abscission  is  sometimes  used  by  medical 
writers  to  denote  the  sudden  termination  of  a 
disease  in  death,  before  it  arrives  at  its  decline. 

3.  Celsus  frequently  uses  the  term  abscissa 
vox  to  express  a  loss  of  voice. 

Absinthites.  Absintliiac  or  absinthiated. 
Something  tinged  or  impregnated  with  the 
virtues  of  absinthium  or  wormwood. 

ABSI'NTHIUM.  {Absintldum,  Ihii.  n. 
a^tv&iov;  from  a,  neg.  and  i^iipQos,  plea- 
sant :  so  called  from  the  disagreeablencss  of 
the  taste.)    Wormwood.     See  Arlcmisia. 

Absinthium  communk.  Common  Worm- 
wood.    See  Artemisia  Absinlhiwn. 

Absinthium  makitimum.  Sea  Worm- 
wood.    See  Arlemisia  MariLima. 

Absinthium  ponticum.     Roman  Worm- 
wood.   See  Artemisia  Pontlca. 
:  ,  AjBsiNTHiuJi  vuLGAiiE.   Commou  Worm- 
.  wood.     See  Arlcmisia  AbsinUdum. 

ABSORBENS.     ^aa  Absorbent. 

ABSORBENT.  {Absorbeus;  from  absor- 
beo,  to  suck  up.)  1.  The  small,  delicate, 
transparent  vessels,  which  take  up  siibtanccs 
from  the  surface  of  the  body,  oi-  from  any 
cavity,  and  carry  it  to  the  blood,  are  termed 
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absorbents  or  absorbing  vessels.  They  are 
denominated,  according  to  the  liquids  which 
they  convey,  lacteals  and  lymphatics.  See 
Lacteal  and  Lymphalici 

2.  Those  medicines  are  so  termed,  which 
have  no  acrimony  in  themselves,  and  destroy 
acidities  in  the  stomach  and  bowels;  such 
are  magnesia,  prepared  chalk,  oyster-shells, 
crab's  claws,  &c. 

3.  Substances  are  also  so  called'by  chemists 
which  have  the  faculty  of  withdrawing  mois- 
ture from  the  atmosphere.  , 

Absorbing  vessels.  See  Absorbent. 
ABSORPTION.  {Absorptio,  from  ah- 
sorbeo,  to  suck  up. )  1 .  A  function  hi  an  ani- 
mated body,  arranged  by  physiologists  under 
the  head  of  natural  actions.  It  signifies  the '  . 
taking  up  of  substances  applied  to  the  mouths 
of  absorbing  vessels  :  thus  the  nutritious  part 
of  the  Ibod  is  absorbed  from  the  intestinal 
canal  by  the  lacteals ;  thus  mercury  is  taken 
into  the  system  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  skin, 
&c.  The  principle  by  which  tthis  function 
takes  place,  is  a  power  inherent  in  the  mouths 
of  the  absorbents,  a  vis  insita,  dependent  on 
the  degree  of  irritability  of  their  internal 
membrane  by  which  they  contract  and  propel 
their  contents  forwards. 

2.  By  this  term  chemists  understand  the 
conversion  of  a  gaseous  fluid  into  a  liquid  or 
solid,  on  being  united  with  some  other  sub- 
stance.   It  differs  from  condensation  in  this  . 
being  the  effect  of  mechanical  pressure. 

ABSTEMIOUS.    {Abstemius;  from  abs,  ' 
from,  and  temetum,  wine.)  Refraining  abso- 
lutely from  all  use  of  wine  ;  but  the  term_  is 
applied  to  a  temperate  mode  of  living,  with 
respect  to  food  generally. 

Abste'ntio.  Cailius  Aurelianus  uses  this 
word  to  express  a  suppression,  or  retention : 
thus,  abstenlio  slercorum,  a  retention  of  the 
excrements,  which  he  mentions  as  a  symptom 
very  frequent  in  a  satyriasis.  In  a  sense 
somewhat  different,  he  uses  the  word  niste/ito, 
applying  it  to  the  pleura,  where  he  seems  to 
mean,  that  the  humour  of  the  inflamed  pleura 
is  prevented,  by  the  adjacent  bones,  from 
extending  itself. 

A  B  STE  R  GENT.  {Abstergens ;  from  abs- 
tergo,  to  cleanse  away.)  Any  application 
that  cleanses  or  clears  away  foulness.  The 
term  is  seldom  employed  by  modem  writers. 

ABSTRACTION.  (From  abstralio,  io 
draw  away.)  A  term  emjiloyed  by  chemists 
in  the  process  of  humid  distillation,  to  signify 
that  the  fkiid  body  is  again  drawn  off'  frota 
the  solid,  which  it  had  dissolved. 

Absthacti'tius.  (From  abslraho,  to  draw 
away.)  An  obsolete  term  formerly  applied 
to  any  native  spirit,  not  produced  by  fennent- 
cition. 

A'usus.    The  Egyptian  lotus. 
Auvacua'tio.   (From  abvacuo,  to  empty.) 
A  morbid  discharge  ;  a  large  evacuation  of 
any  fluid,  as  of  blood  from  a  plethoric  per- 
son.   A  term  used  by  some  old  writers. 
Aca'ca.    (Aica/cos;  from  a,  neg.  and  krkoj, 
B  3 
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bad.)  Formerly  applied  to  those  diseases 
which  are  rather  troublesome  than  dangerous, 
ACA'CIA.  {Acada,  cc.  f.  aKaKia  :  from 
Bxa^dj,  to  sharpen.)  The  name  of  a  j^enus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaan  system.  Class, 
Polygamia;  Order,  Moncecia.  The  Egyptian 
thorn. 

Acacia  catechu.  This  plant  affords  a 
drug,  formerly  supposed  to  be  an  earthy 
substance  brought  from  Japan,  and  therefore 
called  terra  Jajmnica,  or  JapaH  earth  ;  after- 
wards it  appeared  to  be  an  extract  prepared 
in  India,,  it  was  supposed  till  lately,  from 
the  juice  of  the  Mimosa  catechu,  by  boiling 
the  -vVood  and  evaporating  the  decoction  by 
the  heat  of.  the  sun.  But  the  shrub  is  now 
ascertained  to  be  an  acaeia,  and  is  termed 
Acacia  cateelnti  It  grows  in  great  abundance 
in  the  kingdoni  of  Bahar,  and  catechu  comes 
to  us  principally  from  Bengal  and  Bombay. 
It  has  received  the  following  names :  Aca- 
chou ;  Farifel ;  Ctetchu ;  Caschu;  Catechu; 
Ca'dtcku  :  Cashoiv  /  Caitchu  ;  Castjoe ;  Cachu ; 
Cate ;  Kaath.  The  natives  call  it  Cult, 
the  English  who  reside  there  Cutch,  In 
its  purest  state,  it  is  a  dry  pulverable 
substance,  outwardly  of  a  reddish  colour, 
internally  of  a  shining  dark  brown,  tinged 
Avith  a  reddish  hue  ;  in  the  mouth  it  discovers 
considerable  adstringency,  succeeded  by  a 
sweetish  mucilaginous  taste.  It  may  be  ad- 
vantageously employed  for  most  purposes 
where  an  a,dstringent  is  indicated ;  and  is 
particularly  useful  in  alvine  fluxes,  where 
astringents  are  required.  Besides  this,  it  is 
employed  also  in  uterine  profluvia,  in  laxity 
and  debility  of  the  viscera  in  general;  and  it 
is  an  excellent  topical  adstringent,  when  suf- 
fered to  ■  dissolve  leisurely  in  tlie  mouth,  for 
laxities  and  ulcerations  of  the  gmns,  apththous 
ulcers  in  the  mouth,  and  similar  affections. 
This,  extract  is  tlie  basis  of  several  formulce 
in  our  pharmacopceias,  particularly  of  a  tinc- 
ture :  but  one  of  the  best  forms  under  which 
it  can  be  exhibited,  is  that  of  a  simple  infu- 
sion in  warm  water  with  tt  proportion  of  cin- 
namon,- for  by  this  mealls  it  is  at  once  freed 
of  its  impurities  and  improved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  aromatic. 

FoUrcroy  says  that  catechu  is  prepared  from 
the  seeds  of  a  kind  of  palm,  called  areca. 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has  analysed  catechu, 
and  from  his  examination  it  appears,  that 
from  Bombay  is  of  uniform  texture,  red- 
brown  colour,  and  specific  gravity  1.39:  tliat 
from  Bengal  is  more  friable  and  less  consist- 
ent, of  a  chocolate  colour  externally,  but  in- 
ternally cliocolate  streaked  with  red-brown, 
and  specific  gravity  1 . 28.  The  catechu  frOin 
either  place  differs  little  in  its  properties.  Its 
tflste  is  astringent)  leaving  behind  a  sensation 
of  svVeetrtcss.  II  is  almost  vvholly  soluble  in 
Water.  Two  hundred.grains  of  picked  catechu 
from  Bombay  afforded  109  grains  of  tannin, 
66  extractive  miutcr,  13  mucilage,  10  resi- 
duum, chiefly  sand  and  calcareous  earth. 
The  sUnie  quantity  from  B^gal  ;  tannin  07 


grains,  extractive  matter  73,  mucilage  IG, 
residual  matter,  being  sand,  widi  a  small 
quantity  of  calcareous  and  aluminous  earths, 
14.  Of  the  latter,  the  darkest  j>art)i  appear- 
ed t&  afford  most  tannin,  the  lightest  most 
extractive  matter.  The  Hindoos  prefer  the 
lightest  coloured,  which  has  probably  most 
sweetness,-  to  chew  with  the  betel-nut 

Of  all  the  astringent  substances  we  know, 
catechu  appears  to  contain  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  tannin ;  and  Mr.  Purkis  found, 
that  one  pound  was  equivalent  to  seven  or 
eight  of  oak  bark  for  the  purpose  of  tanning 
leather, 

Acacia    Germanica,     German  acacia. 

1.  The  name  of  the  German  black-thorn 
or  sloe-tree,  the  Prunics  spinosa  of  LinnjEus, 

2.  The  name  of  the  inspissated  juice  of 
the  fmit  as  made  in  Germany;  which,  as  well 
as  the  tree,  is  there  called  also  Acacia  nostras. 
It  is  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

Acacia  Indica.    See  Tamarindus  Indica. 

Acacia  nostras.    See  Acacia  Germanica. 

Acacia  vera.  1.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  tree  which  affords  gum-arabic,  formerly 
supposed  to  he  a.  Mitnosa.  Acacia: — sjnnis 
stijmlaribus  patentibus,  foliis  hipinnatis,  parti- 
alibus  extimis  glandula  inlcrstinctis,  sjncis  gh- 
bo.ns  jjedunculatis,  of  Wildenow.  The  Egyp- 
tian Thorn.  This  tree  yields  the  true  Acacia 
Gum,  or  Gum- Arabic,  called  also  Gunmii 
acanthinwn  j  Gunimi  thebaicum ;  Guimni 
scorpionis  i  Gum-lamac ;  Gummi  senega,  or 
senica,  or  senegaloisc. 

Cairo  and  Alexandria  were  the  principal 
marts  for  gum-arabic,  till  the  Dutch  intro- 
duced the  gum  from  Senegal  into  Europe, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeendi  cen- 
tury, and  this  source  now  supplies  the  greater 
part  of  the  vast  consumption  of  this  article. 
The  tree  which  yields  the  Senegal  gum, 
grows  abundantly  on  the  sands>  along  the 
whole  of  the  Barbary  coast,  and  particularly 
about  the  river  Senegal.  Tliere  are  several 
species,  some  of  which  yield  a  red  astringent 
juice,  but  others  afford  only  a  pure,  nearly 
colourless,  insipid  gum,  which  is  the  great 
article  of  commerce.  These  trees  are  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  with  thorny 
branches.  The  gum  makes  its  appearance 
about  th^  middle  of  November,  when  the 
soil  has  been  thoroughly  saturated  with 
periodical  rains.  The  gummy  juice  is  seen 
to  ooze  through  the  trunk  and  branches,  and, 
in  about  a  fortnight,  it  hardens  into  roundish 
drops,  of  a  yellowish  white,  which  are  beau- 
tifully brilliant  where  they  are  broken  ofl", 
and  entirely  so  when  held  in  the  mouth  for 
a  short  time,  to  dissolve  the  outer  surface. 
No  clefts  are  made,  nor  any  artificial  means 
used  by  the  Moors,  to  solicit  the  flow  of  the 
gum.  The  lumps  of  gum-scnegal  arc  usual- 
ly about  the  size  of  partridge  eggs,  and  the 
harvest  continues  about  six  weeks,  litis 
gmn  is  a  very  wholesome  and  nutritious  food  ; 
tliousands  of  the  Moors  supporting  Uiem- 
selves  entirely  upon  it  during  the  lime  of 
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Sd  Ui"  -ilt  antai  broths,  and  other 

"'''Xhtguin-arabic,  or  that  which  comes 
directly  from  Egypt  and  the  Levant,  only 
ffers'from  the  gum-senegal  m  bemg  o  a 
lighter  colour,  and  in  smaller  lumps  ;  and  it 
iso  somewhat  more  brittle.    In  other  re- 
spects, they  resemble  each  other  perfectly. 
^  Gum-arabic  is  neither  soluble  m  spirit 
nor  in  oil ;  but,  in  twice  its  quantity  of  water, 
it  dissolves  into  a  mucilaginous  fluid,  ot  the 
consistence  of  a  thick  syrup,  and  m  this  state 
answers  many  useful  pharniaceutical  pur- 
poses, by  rendering  oily,  resinous,  and  pi"" 
^uious  substances  miscible  with  water.  The 
glutinous,  quality  of  gum-arabic  renders  it 
preferable  to  other  gums  and  mucilages  as  a 
demulcent    in    coughs,    hoarsenesses,  and 
other  catarrhal  affections.     Tt  is  also  very 
crenerally  employed  in  ardor  urinaj,  diar- 
rhoeas, and  calculous  complaints. 

o  The  name  Acacia  vera  has  also  been  used 
to  denote  the  expressed  juice  of  the  immature 
pods  of  the  tree,  termed  Jcacia  veravel.    1  his 
inspissated  juice  is  brought  from  Egypt  in 
roundish  masses,  wrapped  up  in  thin  blad-. 
ders.    It  is  considered  as  a  mild  astringent 
medicine.    The  Egyptians  give  it,  in  spit- 
ting of  blood,  in  the  quantity  of  a  drachm, 
dissolved  in  any  convenient  liquor,  and  re- 
peat tliis  dose  occasionally.  ,  They  likewise 
employ  it  in  collyria,  for  strengthening  the 
eyes,  and  in  gargles,  for  quinsies.    It  is  now 
seldom  used  as  a  medicine,  being  superseded 
by  the  use  of  catechu,  or  kino. 

Acacia  veravel.    See  Acacia  vera. 
Acacia  Zeylonica.      See  Hamatoxylon 
Campechianum. 

Acacia  gum.    See  Acacia  vera. 
AcACOs.    The  thrush.    See  AjMia. 
Aca'lai.  (Arabian.)  Common  salt. 
Aca'lcum.    Tin.  . 
ACALYCINUS.     (From  a,  pfiv.  and 
c«to,  a  flower-cup.)    Without  a  calyx. 

ACALYCIS.  (From  a,  pnv.  and  calyx, 
a  flower-cup.)  Without  a  calyx  or  flower- 
cup.  Applied  to  plants  which  have  no  calyx. 

Aca'jiaios.    f  From  a,  neg.  and  Ka.)xvoi, 
to  grow  weary.)     A  perfect  rest  of  the 
muscles,  or  that  disposition  of  a  limb  which 
is  equally  distinct  from  flexion  and  extension, 
Aca'nor.    (Hebrew.)    A  furnace. 
'^CA'NTHA.      (A/taj/fla;  from  oictj,  a 
point.)    1.  A  thorn  ;  or  any  thing  pointed. 
2.  Sometimes  applied  to  the  spina  dorsi. 
Acantha'bolus.    (From  o-KavOa  ;  a  thorn, 
and /SaAAco,  to  cast  out.)  An  instrument,  or 
forceps,  for  taking  out  or  removmg  thorns, 
ot-  whatever  may  stick  ih  the  flesh.  — Pflit'ws 
jEgineta.  .  ,  , 

Aca'nthe.    The  name  of  the  artichoko 

in  ancient  authors. 

ACA'NTHINUM.     (From   aKauOa,  a 
thorn.)   Gum-arabic  was  called  gurmni  acan- 
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thinum,  because  it  is  produced  from  a  thorny 
tree.   See  Acacia  Vera. 

AcANTicoNE.    See  EjMote. 
ACA'NTHULUS.    (From    aKavQa,  a 
thorn.)  A  surgical  instrument  to  draw  out 
thorns  or  splinters,  or  to  remove  any  extra- 
neous matter  from  wounds. 

ACA'NTHUS.  {Acantlms,  i.  m.  aKOvBos; 
from  aKcvBa,  a  thorn:  so  named  from  being 
rough  and  prickly.)    Tlie  name  of  a  genus 
in  the  Linnaan  system.  Class, 
Order,  Anff.osperrnia.  Bear's- 


of  plants 
Didynamia . 

breech*  . 

Acanthus  mollis.    The  systematic  name 
of  the  bear's-breech,  or  brank-ursine.  Acan- 
tl,,,s  .  _  foliis  sinuatis  inermibus,  oi  l^innsus. 
Tanca  islna  of  the  shops.    The  leaves  and 
root  abound  with  a  muci  age,  .^^hich  is  readily 
extracted  by  boiling  or  infusion.    The  roots 
a^e  the  most  mucilaginous.    Where  this  plant-  • 
is  common,  it  is  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
poses to  which  althaea  and  other  vegetables 
possessing  similar  qualities  are  applied  among 
us.    It  is  fallen  into  disuse.     The  herb-wo- 
men too  often  sell  the  leaves  of  bear  s -foot,  . 
and  of  cow's  parsnip,  for  the  bear  s-breech.  •  •  . 

Aca'pnon.    (From  a,  priv.  and  Kairvos, 
smoke.)    1-  Common  wild  marjoram. 
2.  Unsmoked  honey. 
ACAROIS.    The  name  of  a  genus  ot 
plants,  from  New  South  Wales, 

AcARois  RESiKiFERA.  The  name  of  the 
tree  which  affords  the  Botany  bay  gum 
See  Botany  bay. 

A'CARUS.  (From  aKapvs,  small.;  int- 
tick  An  insect  which  breeds  in  the  skm. 
A  very  numerous  genus  of  minute  insects 
which  infest  the  skin  of  animals,  and  produce 
various  complaints.  Those  which  are  found 
on  the  human  body  are 

1.  The  acarus  domesticus,  or  domestic  tieK. 

2.  The  acanis  scabiei,  or  itch  tick.  ^ 

3.  Tlie  acarus  autumnalis,  or  harvest-bug. 
ACATALE'PSIA.    (From  a,  neg  and 

KaTa\afjL€aPoi,  to  apprehend.)  Uncertainty  m 
the  prognosis  or  judgment  of  diseases. 

AC A'TALIS.  (From  a,  neg.  and  xaTew, 
to  want.)  The  juniper  tree  :  so  named  from 
the  abundance  of  its  seeds. 

ACATA'POSIS.  (From  a,  neg.  and 
KaraTrtfco,  to  swallow.)   Difficult  deglutition. 

Aca'statos.  (From  a,  neg.  and  meicr-nixi, 
to  determine.)  Inconstant. 

1  Fevers  were  so  called  which  are  anoma^ 
lous  in  their  appearance  and  irregular  m 
their  paroxysms. 

2.  Turbid  urine  without  sediment. 
ACAULIS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  caulis,^ 
a  stem.)  Without  stem.  Plants  destitute  ot 
stem  are  called  acaules,  stemless ;  as  Ci/jni- 
pedium  acaule,  and  Carduus  acaulis.  This 
term  must  not  be  too  rigidly  understood. 
Aoa'zdiii.  Tin. 

ACCELERA'TOR.  (From  accelero,  to 
hasten  or  propel. )  The  name  of  a  muscle  ot 
the  penis. 
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Accelerator  urinje,  A  muscle  of  the 
penis.  Ejnculator  Seminis  ;  Btdbo-syyidesmo  - 
cavenwux  of  Dumas ;  Bulbo-cavernosus  of 
Winslow^.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  sphhicter  ani 
and  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  and  ten- 
dinous from  the  crus,  near  as  far  forwards  as 
the  beginning  of  the  corpus  cavernosum 
penis  ;  the  inferior  fibres  run  more  trans- 
versely, and  the  superior  descend  in  an  ob . 
lique  direction.  It  is  inserted  into  a  line  in 
the  middle  of  the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra, 
where  each  joins  with  its  fellow;  by  which 
the  bulb  is  completely  closed.  The  use  of 
these  muscles  is  to  drive  the  urine  or  semen 
forward,  and  by  grasping  the  bulbous  part  of 
the  urethra,  to  push  the  blood  towards  its 
corpus  cavernosum,  and  the  glans,  by  which 
they  are  distended. 

Accession.  {Accessh;  from  accedo, 
to  approach.)  The  commencement  of  a 
disease.  A  term  mitistly  applied  to  a  fever 
which  has  paroxysms  or  exacerbations  :  thus 
the  accession  of  fever,  m.eans  the  commence- 
ment or  approach  of  the  febrile  period. 

ACCESSO'RIUS.  (From  accedo,  to  ap- 
proach ;  so  called  from  thj  course  it  takes. ) 
Connected  by  contact  or  approach. 

AccESsouius  LUMBALis.  A  muscle  of  the 
loins.     See  Sacro-lumbalis. 

AccEssoRius  NERVus.  The  name  given 
by  Willis  to  two  nerves  which  ascend,  one 
on  each  side,  from  the  second,  fourth,  and 
fifth  cervical  pairs  of  nerves,  through  the 
great  foramen  of  tlie  occipital  bone,  and  pass 
out  again  from  the  cranium  through  the 
foramina  lacera,  with  the  par  vagum,  tO  be 
distributed  on  the  trapezius  muscle. 

A'cciB.    An  obsolete  term  for  lead. 

ACCI'.PITER.    (From  at;ci>"o,  to  take.) 

1 .  The  hawk  :  so  named  from  its  rapacity. 

2.  A  bandage  which  was  put  over  the  nose  : 
so  called  from  its  likeness  to  the  claw  of  a 
liawk,  or  from  the  tightness  of  its  grasjo. 

ACCIPITRFNA.  (From  acci>i7(?r,  the 
hawk.)  The  herb  hawk  weed:  which  Pliny 
says  was  so  called  because  hawks  are  used  to 
scfatch  it,  and  apply  the  juice  to  their  eyes  to 
prevent  blindness. 

ACCLI'VIS.  A  muscle  of  the  belly,  so 
named  from  the  oblique  ascent  of  its  fibres. 
See  Obliquus  inlemus  abdominis. 

Accouchement.  The  French  word  fol-  the 
act  of  delivery. 

Accoucheur.     The  French  for  a  midwife. 

ACCRETIO.  (From  ad,  and  cresco,  to 
increase.)  Accretion. 

1.  Nutrition ;  growth. 

2.  The  growing  together  of  pai-ts  naturally 
separate,  as  the  fingers  or  toes. 

Accuba'tio.  (From  uccuinbo,  to  recline.) 
Childbed  ;  reclining. 

Ace'oia.  (From  a,  priv.  and  /ctjSoj,  care.) 
Carelessness,  neglect  in  the  application  of 
medicines.  Hippocrates  sometimes  uses 
this  word,  in  his  treaUse  on  tlic  Glands,  to 
signify  fatigue  or  trouble. 


ACE'PHALUS.  (AcephcUus,  i.  m.  aw- 
(pa\os;  from  ef,  priv.  and  KecpaXri,  a  head.) 
Without  a  head.  A  term  applied  to  a  lusus 
naturas,  or  monster,  born  without  a  head. 

A'CER.  (^Acer,  eris.  neut. ;  from  acer, 
sharp  :  because  of  tt)e  sharpness  of  its  juice.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
najan  system.  Class,  Pobjgamia ;  Order, 
Monosda. 

Acer  campestbe.  The  common  maple. 
This  tree  yields  a  sweetish,  soft,  milky  sap, 
which  contains  a  salt  with  basis  of  lime,  pos- 
sessed, according  to  Sherer,  of  peculiar  pro- 
perties. It  is  while,  semitransparent,  not 
altered  by  the  air,  and  soluble  in  one  hundred 
parts  of  cold,  or  fifty  of  boiling  wateA 

Acer  pseudoplatanus.  The  maple-tree, 
falsely  named  sycamort.  It  is  also  called 
Plalanus  traga.  This  tree  is  common  in 
England,  though  not  much  used  in  medicine. 
The  juice,  if  drank  wlule  fresh,  is  said  to  be 
a  good  antiscorbutic.  All  its  parts  contain  a 
saccharine  fluid  ;  and  if  the  root  or  branches 
be  wounded  in  the  spring,  a  large  quantity 
of  liquor  is  discharged,  which,  when  in- 
spissated, yields  a  bro\vn  sort  of  sugar  and 
syrup  like  molasses. 

Acer  saccharinum.    Tlie  sugar  maple- 
tree.    Large  quantities  of  sugar  are  obtained 
from  this  tree  in  New  England  and  Canada, 
which  is  mucli  used  in  France,  where  it  is 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Saccharum 
Canadense  or  Saccharum  Acertium,  maple 
sugar.    It  has  been  supposed  that  all  Europe 
might    be    supplied   from    the   maple  of 
America,  which  grows  in  great  quantities 
in  the  western  counties  of  all  the  middle 
States  of  the  American  Union.     It  is  as  tall 
as  the  oak,  and  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
diameter ;  puts  fortli  a  white  blossom  in  the 
spring,  before  any  appearance  of  leaves ;  its 
small  brandies  afford  sustenance  for  cattle, 
and  its  ashes  aftbtd  a  large  quantity  of  ex- 
cellent potash.    Twenty  years  are  required 
for  it  to  attain  its  full  growth.  Tapping 
does  not  injure  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
affords  more  syrup,  and  of  a  better  quality, 
the  oftencr  it  is  Uipped.    A  single  tree  has 
not  only  survived,  but  flourished,  after  tap- 
ping, for  forty  years.    Five  or  six  pounds  of 
sugar  are  usually  aflrbrded  by  the  saj)  of  one 
tree  ;  though  there  are  instances  of  tlie  quan- 
tity exceeding  twenty  pounds.     Tlie  sugar 
is  separated  from  the  sap  eiliier  by  freezing, 
by  spontaneous  evaporation,  or  by  boiling. 
The  latter  method  is  the  most  used.  Dr. 
Rush  describes  tlie  process  ;  which  is  simple, 
and  jjiactised  witliout  any  difficulty  by  the 
farmers. 

From  frequent  trials  of  this  sugar,  it  does 
not  ajipcar  to  be  in  any  respect  inferior  to 
that  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  prepared  at 
a  time  of  the  year  when  neither  insect,  nor 
the  pollen  of  plnnts,  exists  to  viti.ite  it,  as  is 
the  case  with  common  sugai'.  From  calcu- 
lations grounded  on  facts,  at  is  ascertained, 
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vl.nt  America  is  now  capable  of  producing  a 
Itplus  of  one-eighth  more  than  Us  own 
consumption  ^  ,alt  forn.ed  of 

.  theacidof  the^cercamp.5«re  with  an  alkaline, 
earthy,  or  metallic  base. 

\ CE' R  ATO S.   (From  a,  neg.  and  Kepa^. 
or  ;.pa...M',  to  -i-)  Un-ixed;  uncorrupted 
This' term  is  applied  sometimes  to  the  l  u 
iBOurs  of  the  body  by  Hippocrates.  Paulus 
Icrineta  mentions  a  plaster  of  this  nan^e. 

ACERB.  [Acerbus;  from  acer,  sharp.  J 
A  species  of  taste  which  consists  in  a  de- 
cree of  acidity,  witli  an  addition  ot  rough- 
ness;  properties  common  to  many  immatme 
fruits. 

Ale'rbitas.  Acerbness.  -a 
ACERIC  ACID.  A  peculiar  acid,  sa.d 
to  exist  in  the  juice  of  the  -—maple 
Acer  camvistrcoi  Linna;us.  It  is  clecom 
posed  by  heat,  like  the  other  vegetable  acids. 
•  ACE' RIDES.  (From  a,  priv.  and  /cepos, 
wax.)  Soft  plasters  made  without  wax. 

ACEROSUS.  (From  acus,  a  needle.; 
1.  Acerose:  having  the  shape  of  a  needle. 
Applied  to  leaves  which  are  so  shaped,  as  in 
Films  s,/lvcslris  and  Junipe^-us  coniviums. 

2"  (From  ocus,  chaft'.)    Chaffy,  applied 
to  coarse  bread,  &c. 

ACESCENT.  {Jcescem  ;  irom  aceo,  10 
be  sour  or  tart.)  Turning  sour  or  acid. 
Substances  which  readily  run  into  the  acid 
fermentation,  are  so  said  to  be ;  as  some 
veo-etable  and  animal  juices  and  intusions. 
The  suddenness  with  which  this  change  is 
effected,  during  a  thunder-storm,  even  in 
corked  bottles,  has  not  been  accounted  ior. 
In  some  morbid  states  of  the  stomach,  also, 
it  proceeds  with  astonishmg  rapidity. 

A'CESJS.    (From  aKeoixai,  to  cure.  )  1.  A 

remedy  or  cure.  ,  r 

2.  The  herb  water-sage :  so  called  from  its 

supposed  healing  qualities. 

ACE'STA.     (From  aKsofiai,  to  cure.; 

Distempers  which  are  easily  cured. 
Ace'stis.  Borax. 

AcE'stORis.  (From  aKeonai,  to  cure,  j  it 
Strictly  signifies  a  female  physician,  and  is 
used  for  a  midwife. 

ACETA'BULUM.  {Acetabulum,  i-  n.  ; 
from  aceluvi,  vinegar:  so  called  because 
it  resembles  the  acelabuhim,  or  old  saucer,  in 
Which  Vinegar  was  held  for  the  use  ot  the 
table.)  A  name  given  by  Latin  writers  to 
the  cup-like  cavity  of  the  os  mnovmnatum, 
which  receives  the  head  of  the  th.gh-bone. 
Sec  Innominalum  os. 

ACETA'RIUM.  (From  acctu7n,  vine- 
gar: because  it  is  mostly  made  with  vinegar.) 
A  salad  or  pickle. 

ACE'TAS.  (Acetas,  Ih;  i-  from  ctcetuni 
vinegar.)  An  acetate.  A  salt  fornied  by 
the  union  of  the  acetic  acid,  with  a  saUhable 
base.  Those  used  in  medicine  arc  the  ace- 
tates of  ammonia,  lead,  potassa,  and  zinc. 

AcEi'As  AMMONLTi.     Acctate  of  ammonia. 
Sec  Amniorda  acelalis  liquor. 
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/\CETAS  pLUMiii.    Acetate  of  lead.  See 
Plumhi  acetas  and  Plumbi  acelatis  liquor. 
AcETAs  poTAssiE.     Acetatc   of  potassa. 

See  Potassa;  acetas.  „.      ,  j 

AcET^s  ziNcr.  A  metallic  salt  composed 
of  zinc  and  acetic  acid.  It  is  used  by  some 
as  an  astringent  against  inflammation  of  the 
eves,  uredira,  and  vagina,  diluted  m  the  same 
proportion  as  the  sulphate  of  zinc. 
Acetate.  See  Acetas.  . 
Acetate  of  Ammoniu.    See  AmmouuB  ace- 

''''M!^'of  Pntassa.     S..  Potass,  acetas. 
Acetate  of  Zinc.    See  Acetas  ^mci. 
Acetated  vegetable  Alcali.     See  Folassa. 

""'Acetated  volatile  Alcali.  See  Amnionicv  ace- 

'"acetic  ACID.      Acidum  accLicum. 
The  same  acid  which,  in  a  very  dilute  and 
„hat  impure  state,  is  called  vinegar 
Acetic  acid  is  found  combined  with  potassa 
in  the  juices  of  a  great  many  plants ;  parti- 
cularly the  Samhiicus  nip-a,  Pli^mx  dactihfera 
Galium  vernm,  and  Rhus  typhums.  '  Swea  , 
urine,  and  even  fresh  milk  contain  it.     It  is 
frequently  generated  in  the  stomachs  ot  dys- 
pSc  patients.     Almost  all  dry  vegetable 
substances,   and  some  animal,  subjected  in 
ckse  "ssels  to  a  red  heat,  yield  it  copiously. 
It  is  the  result  likewise  of  a  spontaneous 
fermentation,  to  which  liquid  vegetable,  and 
animal  matters  are  liable.     Strong  acids,  as 
the  sulphuric  and  nitric,  develop  the  acetic  by 
their  action  on  vegetables.    It  was  long  sup- 
posed, on  the  authority  of  Boerhaave,  that  the 
fermentation  which  forms  vinegar  is  uniformly 
preceded  by  the  vinous.    This  is  a  mistake, 
cabbages  sour  in  water,  making  sour  crout  ; 
starch!  ih  starch-makers'  sour  waters  ;  and 
dough  itself,  without  any  previous  produc- 
tion of  wine. 

«  The  varieties  of  acetic  acid  known  111 
commerce  are  four:  1.  Wine  vinegar.  2.Malt 
vinegar.  3.  Sugar  vinegar.  4.  Wood  vinegai 

"  We  shall  describe  first  the  mode  of  making 
these  commercial  articles,  and  then  that  of 
extracting  the  absolute  acetic  acid  of  the  che- 
mist,  either  from  these  vinegars  or  directly 
from  chemical  compounds,  of  winch  it  is  a 

constituent.  i-,„,.:,io 
"  The  following  is  the  plan  of  mak    g  Mue- 
gar  at  present  practised  in  Paris.     l  ie  wmc 
destined  for  vinegar  is  mixed  in  a 
v.'ith  a  quantity  of  wine  lees,  and  the  whole 
bein-  transferred    into   cloth-sacks,  placed 
withhi  a  large  iron-bound  vat,  the  liqmd 
matter  is  extruded  through  the  sacks  by  su- 
perincumbent pressure.  What  passes  through 
is  put  into  large  casks,  set  upright,  having  a 
small  aperKire  in  their  top.     In  these  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  summer,  or  to 
that  of  a  stove  in  winter.    Fermentation  su- 
pervenes in  a  few  days.     If  the  heat  should 
Ihen  rise  too  high,  it  is  lowered  by  cool  air 
and  the  addition  of  fresh  wine.    I  n  the  skilful 
re'"ilation  of  Ihe  lermentativc  tcinperatuie 
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consists  the  art  of  making  good  wine  vinegar. 
In  summer,  tlie  process  is  generally  complet- 
ed iu  a  fortnight :  in  winter,  double  the  time  is 
requisite.  The  vinegar  is  then  run  off  into 
barrels,  which,  contain  several  chips  of  birch- 
wood.  In  about  a  fortnight  it  is  found  to 
be  clarified,  and  is  then  fit  for  the  market. 
It  must  be  kept  in  close  casks. 

"  The  manufacturers  at  Orleans  prefer  wine 
of  a  year  old  for  making  vinegar.  But  if  by 
age  the  wine  has  lost  its  extractive  matter,  it 
does  not  readily  undergo  the  acetous  ferment- 
ation. In  tliis  case,  acetification,  as  the 
French  temi  the  process,  may  be  determined, 
by  adding  slips  of  vines,  bunches  of  grapes, 
or  green  woods. " 

"  Almost  all  the  vinegar  of  the  north 
of  France  being  prepared  at  Orleans,  the 
manufactory  of  that  place  has  acquired  such 
celebrity,  as  to  render  tlieir  process  worthy  of 
a  separate  consideration.  The  Orleans'  casks 
contain  nearly  400  pints  of  wine.  Those  which 
have  been  already  used  are  preferred.  They 
are  placed  in  three  rows,-one  over  another, 
and  in  the  top  have  an  aperture  of  two  inches' 
diameter,  kept  always  open.  The  wine  for 
acetification  is  kept  in  adjoining  casks,  contain- 
ing beech  shavings,  to  which  the  lees  adhere. 
The  wine  thus  clarified  is  drawn  off  to  make 
vinegar.  One  hundred  pints  of  good  vine- 
gar, boiling  hot,  are  first  poured  into  each 
cask,  and  left  there  for  eight  days.  Ten  pints 
of  wine  are  mixed  in,  every  eight  days,  till 
the  vessels  are  full.  The  vinegar  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  this  state  fifteen  days,  before  it 
is  exposed  to  sale. 

"  The  itsed  casks,  called  mothers,  are  never 
emptied  more  than  half,  but  are  successively 
filled  again,  to  acetify  new  portions  of  wine. 
In  order  to  judge  if  the  mother  works,  the 
vinegar-makers  plunge  a  spatula  into  the  li- 
quid ;  and  according  to  the  quantity  of  froth 
which  the  spatula  shows,  they  add  more  or 
less  wine.  In  summer,  the  atmospheric  heat 
is  sufficient.  In  winter,  stoves  heated  to 
about  75°  Fahr.  maintain  the  requisite  tem- 
perature in  the  manufactory. 

"  In  some  country  districts,  the  people 
keep,  in  a  place  where  the  temperature  is  mild 
and  equable,  a  vinegar  cask,  into  vvhich  they 
pour  such  wine  as  they  wish  to  acetify ;  and  it 
is  always  preserved  full,  by  replacing  tlie  vine- 
gar drawn  off,  by  new  wine.  To  establisli 
this  household  manufacture,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  buy  at  first  a  small  cask  of  good 
vinegar. 

"  At  Gand,  a  vinegar  from  beer  is  made,  in 
which  the  following  proportions  of  grain  are 
ibund  to  be  most  advantageous  ;  — 

1880  Paris  lbs.  malted  barley. 

700  —  wheat. 

500  —  buck  wheat, 

lliesc  grains  are  ground,  mixed,  and  boiled, 
along  with  twenty-seven  casks-full  of  river 
water,  for  three  hours.  Eighteen  casks  of 
good  beer  for  vinegar  arc  obtained.  By  a 
liiibscquent  decoction,  more  fermentable  li- 


quid is  extracted,  which  is  mixed  with  the 
former.  The  whole  brewing  yields  3000 
English  quarts. 

"  In  this  country,  vinegar  is  usually  made 
from  malt.  By  mashing  with  hot  water, 
100  gallons  of  wort  arc  extracted  in  less  than 
two  hours  from  1  boll  of  malt.  When  tlie 
liquor  has  fallen  to  the  temperature  of  75° 
Fahr.  4  gallons  of  the  barm  of  beer  are  added. 
After  thirty-six  hours  it  is  racked  off  into 
casks,  which  are  laid  on  their  sides,  and  ex- 
posed, with  their  bung-holes  loosely  covered, 
to  the  influence  of  the  sun  in  summer ;  but 
in  winter  they  are  arranged  in  a  stove-room. 
In  three  months  this  vinegar  is  ready  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  of  lead.  To  make 
vinegar  for  domestic  use,  however,  the  pro- 
cess is  somewhat  different.  The  above  liquor 
is  racked  off  into  casks  placed  upright,  hav- 
ing a  false  cover  pierced  with  holes  fixed  at 
about  a  foot  from  their  bottom.  On  this  a 
considerable  quantity  of  rape,  or  the  refuse 
from  the  makers  of  British  wine,  or  other- 
wise a  quantity  of  low-priced  raisins,  is  laid. 
The  liquor  is  turned  into  another  barrel  every 
twenty-four  hours,  in  which  time  it  has  begun 
to  grow  warm.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  vine- 
gar is  fully  fermented,  as  above,  without  the 
rape,  wTiich  is  added  towards  the  end,  to  com- 
municate flavour.  Two  large  casks  are  in 
this  case  worked  together,  as  is  described 
long  ago  by  Boerhaave,  as  follows  :  — 

"  '  Take  two  large  wooden  vats,  or  hogs- 
heads; and  in  each  of  these,  place  a  wooden 
grate  or  hurdle,  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  from 
the  bottom.  Set  the  vessel  upright;  and  on 
the  grate,  place  a  moderately  close  layer  of 
green  twigs,  or  fresh  cuttings  of  the  vine. 
Then  fill  up  the  vessel  with  the  footstalks  of 
grapes,  commonly  called  the  rape,  to  the  top 
of  the  vessel,  which  must  be  left  quite  open. 

"  '  Having  thus  prepared  the  two  vessels, 
pour  into  them  the  wine  to  be  converted  into 
vinegar,  so  as  to  fill  one  of  them  quite  up, 
and  the  other  but  half  lull.  Leave  them  thus 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  fill  up  the 
half-filled  vessel  with  liquor  from  that  wliicli 
is  quite  full,  and  which  will  now  in  its  turn 
only  be  left  half  full.  Four-and-twenty 
hours  afterwards,  repeat  the  same  operation  ; 
and  thus  go  on,  keeping  the  vessels  alter- 
nately full  and  half-full  during  twenty-four 
hours,  till  the  vinegar  be  made.  On  the 
second  or  third  day,  there  will  arise  in  the  half- 
filled  vessel,  a  fermentative  motion,  accom- 
panied with  a  sensible  heat,  whicii  will  gra- 
dually increase  from  day  to  day.  ^  On  the 
contrary,  the  fermenting  motion  is  almost 
imperceptible  in  the  full  vessel;  and  as  the 
two  vessels  are  alternately  full  and  half-full, 
the  fermentation  is  by  this  means  in  some 
measure  interrupted,  and  is  only  renewed 
every  other  day  in  each  vessel. 

"  '  When  this  motion  apjiears  to  have  en- 
tirely censed,  even  in  the  half-filled  vesselj 
it  is  a  sign  that  the  fermentation  is  finished  ; 
and  therefore  the  vinegar  is  then  to  be  put 
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into  casks  close  stopped,  and  kept  in  a  cool 

A  Ti-eater  or  less  degree  of  warmth  ac- 
celerates or  checks  this,  as  well  as  the  spiritu- 
ous fermentation.     In  France,  it  is  tnished 
in  about  fifteen  days,  during  the  summer: 
but  if  the  heat  of  the  air  be  very  great,  and 
exceed  the  twenty-fifth  degree  of  Reaumur  s 
thermometer    (88^  Fahr.),   the  half-filled 
vessel  must  be  filled  up  every  twelve  hours  ; 
because,  if  the  fermentation  be  not  so  checked 
in  that  time,  it  will  become  violent,  and  the 
liquor  will  be  so  heated,  that  many  of  the 
spirituous  parts,  on  which  the  strength  ot  the 
vineo-ar  depends,  will  be  dissipated  so  that 
nothhig  will  remain  after  the  fermentation 
but  a  vapid  liquor,  sour  indeed,  but  effete. 
The  better  to  prevent  the  dissipation  ot  the 
spirituous  parts,  it  is  a  proper  and  "^"^1  Pre- 
caution to  close  the  mouth  of  the  half-filled 
vessel  in  which  the  liquor  ferments,  with  a 
cover'  made  of  oak  wood.    As  to  the  full 
vessel,  it  is  always  left  open,  that  the  air  may 
act  freely  on  the  liquor  it  contains  ;  for  it  is 
not  liable  to  the  same  inconveniencies,  because 
it  ferments  but  very  slowly.' 

«  Good  vinegar  may  be  made  from  a  weak 
syrup,  consisting  of  18  oz.  of  sugar  to  every 
gallon  of  water.  The  yeast  and  rape  are  to 
be  here  used  as  above  described.  Whenever 
the  vinegar  (from  the  taste  and  flavour)  is 
considered  to  be  complete,  it  ought  to  be  de- 
canted into  tight  barrels  or  bottles,  and  well 
secured  from  access  of  air.  A  momentary 
ebullition  before  it  is  bottled  is  found  favour- 
able to  its  preservation.  In  a  large  manu- 
factory of  malt  vinegar,  a  considerable  reve- 
nue is  derived  from  the  sale  of  yeast  to  the 
bakers. 

"  Vinegar  obtained  by  the  preceding  me- 
thods has  more  or  less  of  a  brown  colour,  and 
a  peculiar  but  rather  grateful  smell.    By  dis- 
tillation in  glass  vei^ds  the  colouring  matter, 
which  resides  in  a  mucilage,  is  separated,  but 
the  fragrant  odour  is  generally  replaced  by 
an  empyreumatic  one.     The  best  French 
wine  vinegars,  and  also  some  from  malt,  con- 
tain a  little  alcohol,  which  comes  over  early 
with  the  watery  part,  and  renders  the  first 
product  of  distillation  scarcely  denser,  some- 
times even  less  dense,  than  water.    It  is  ac- 
cordingly rejected.    Towards  the  end  of  the 
distillation  the  empyreuma  increases.  Hence 
only  the  intermediate  portions  are  retained  as 
distilled  vinegar.     Its  specific  gravity  varies 
from  1.005  to  1.015,  whilst  that  of  common 
vinegar  of  equal  strength  varies  from  1.010 

to  1.025.  , 

"  A  crude  vinegar  has  been  long  prepared 
for  the  calico  printers,  by  subjecting  wood  in 
iron  retorts  to  a  strong  red  heat." 

"  The  acetic  acid  of  the  chemist  may  be 
prepared  in  the  following  modes :  1st.  Two 
parts  of  fused  acetate  of  potassa  with  one  of 
the  strongest  oil  of  vitriol  yield,  by  slow  dis- 
tillation from  a  glass  retort  into  a  refrigerated 
receiver,  concentrated  acetic  acid.     A  small 


portion  of  sulphurous  acid,  which  _  contami- 
nates it,  may  be  removed  by  re-distillation, 
from  a  little  acetate  of  lead.     2d.  Or  four 
parts  of  good  sugar  of  lead,  with  one  part  of 
sulphuric  acid  treated  in  the  same  way,  afford 
a  slightly  weaker  acetic  acid.     3d.  Gently 
calcuied  sulphate  of  iron,  or  green  vitriol, 
mixed  with  sugai-  of  lead  in  the  proportion  of 
1  of  the  former  to  2^  of  the  latter,  and  care- 
fully distilled  from  a  porcelain  retort  into  a 
cooled  receiver,  may  be  also  considered  a 
good  economical  process.    Or  without  dis- 
tillation, if  100  parts  of  well  dried  acetate  of 
lime  be  cautiously  added  to  60  parts  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  5  parts  of  water, 
and  digested  for  24  hours,  and  strained,  a 
good  acetic  acid,  sufficiently  strong  for  every 
ordinary  purpose,  will  be  obtained. 

«  The  distillation  of  acetate  of  copper  or  of 
lead  per  se,  has  also  been  employed  for  ob- 
taining strong  acid.  Here,  however,  the 
product  is  mixed  with  a  portion  of  the  fra- 
grant pyro-acetic  spirit,  which  it  is  trouble- 
some to  get  rid  of.  Undoubtedly  the  best 
process  for  the  strong  acid  is  that  first  de- 
scribed, and  the  cheapest  the  second  or  third. 
When  'of  the  utmost  possible  strength  its 
sp.  gravity  is  1.062.  At  the  temperature  of 
50°  F.  it  assumes  the  solid  form,  crystallising 
in  oblong  rhomboidal  plates.  It  has  an  ex- 
tremely pungent  odour,  affecting  the  nostrils 
and  eyes  even  painfully,  when  its  vapour  is 
incautiously  snuffed  up.  Its  taste  is  emi- 
nently acid  and  acrid.  It  excoriates  and  in- 
flames the  skin, 

"  The  purified  wood  vinegar,  which  is  used 
for  pickles  and  culinary  purposes,  has  com- 
monly a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.009; 
when  it  is  equivalent  in  acid  strength  to  good 
wine  or  malt  vinegar  of  1.014.     It  contains 
about  r.L  of  its  weight  of  absolute  acetic  acid, 
and  Jg  of  water.   But  the  vinegar  of  ferment- 
ation =  1.014  will  become  only  1.023  in 
acetate,  from  which,  if  0.005  be  subtracted 
for  mucilage  or  extractive,  the  remainder 
will  ao-ree  with  the  density  of  the  acetate  from 
wood.°  A  glass  hydrometer  of  Fahrenheit's 
construction  is  used  for  finding  the  specific 
"■ravities.     It  consists  of  a  globe  of  about  3 
mches'  diameter,  having  a  little  ballast  ball 
drawn  out  beneath,  and  a  stem  above  of  about 
3  inches  long,  containing  a  slip  of  paper 
with  a  transverse  line  in  the  middle,  and 
surmounted  with  a  little  cup  for  receiving 
weights  or  poises.    The  experiments  on  which 
this  instrument,  called  an  Acetometer,  is  con- 
structed, have  been   detailed  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  Science." 

' '  An  acetic  acid  of  very  considerable  strength 
may  also  be  prepared  by  saturating  perfectly 
dry  charcoal  with  common  vinegar,  .-ind  then 
distilling.  The  water  easily  comes  off,  and 
is  separated  at  first ;  but  a  stronger  heat  is 
required  to  expel  the  acid.  Or  by  exposing 
vinegar  to  Very  cold  uir,  or  to  freezing  mix- 
tures, its  water  separates  in  the  state  of  ice, 
the  interstices  of  which  are  occupied  by  a 
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strong  acetic  acid,  which  may  be  procured  by 
draining.  The  acetic  acid  or  radical  vinegar 
of  the  apothecaries,  in  which  they  dissolve  a 
little  camphor,  or  fragrant  essential  oil,  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.0  70.  It  con- 
tains fully  I  part  of  water  to  2  of  the  crys- 
tallised acid.  The  pungent  smelling  salt 
consists  of  sulphate  of  potash  moistened  with 
that  acid. 

"  Acetic  acid  acts  on  im,  iron,  zinc,  copper, 
and  nickel;  and  it  combines  readily  with  the 
ox!/des  of  many  of/ier  7uetals,  by  mixing  a  so- 
lution of  their  sulphates  with  that  of  an  ace- 
tate of  lead." 

"  Acetic  acid  dissolves  resins,  gum-resins, 
camjjitor,  and  essential  oils." 

"  Acetic  acid  and  common  vinegar  are 
sometimes  fraudulently  mixed  mth  sulphuric 
acid  to  give  them  strength.  This  adulttralion 
may  be  detected  by  tlie  addition  of  a  little  chalk, 
short  of  their  saturation.  With  pure  vinegar 
the  calcareous  bq.se  forms  a  limpid  solution, 
but  with  sulphiiric  acid  a  white  insoluble 
gypsum.  Murii^te  of  barytes  is  a  still  nicer 
test.  British  fermented  vinegars  are  allowed 
by  law  to  contain  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  but 
the  quantity  is  frequently  exceeded.  Copper 
is  discovered  in  vinegars  by  supersaturating 
them  with  ammonia,  when  a  fine  blue  colour 
is  produced  ;  and  lead  by  sulphate  of  soda, 
hydrosulphurets,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
gallic  acid.  None  of  these  should  produce 
any  change  on  genuine  vinegar."    See  Lead. 

"Salts  consisting*  of  the  several  bases, 
united  in  definite  proportions  to  acetic  acid,  are 
called  acetates.  They  are  chacterised  by  the 
pungent  smell  of  vinegar,  wliich  they  exhale 
on  the  affusion  of  sulphuric  acid;  and  by 
their  yielding  on  distillation  in  a  moderate 
red  heat  a  very  ligh.t,  odorous,  and  combusti- 
ble liquid  called  pyro-acetate  (spirit)  ;  which 
see.  They  are  all  soluble  in  water ;  many 
of  them  so  much  -so  as  to  be  uncrystallisable. 
About  f30  different  acetates  have  been  form- 
ed, of  which  only  a  very  few  have  been  ap- 
lied  to  tlie  uses  of  life. 

"  The  acetic  acid  unites  with  alTthe  alkalies 
and  most  of  the  earths ;  and  witli  these  bases 
it  foi-ms  compounds,  some  of  which  are  crys- 
tallisable,  and  others  have  not  yet  been  re- 
duced to  a  regularity  of  figure.  The  salts  it 
forms  ai-c  distinguished  by  their  great  solubi- 
lity; their  decomposition  by  fire,  which  ciir- 
bonisesthem;  the  spontaneous  alteration  of 
their  solution  ;  and  their  decomposition  by  a 
great  number  of  acids,  which  extricate  irom 
tliem  the  acetic  acid  in  a, concentrated  state. 
It  unites  likewise  with  most  of  the  metallic 
oxides. 

«'  With  bciryles  the  saline  mass  formed  by  (he 
acetic  acid  docs  not  crystallise  ;  but,  wlicn 
evaporated  to  dryness,  it  deliquesces  by  ex- 
posure to  air.  This  mass  is  not  decomposed 
by  acid  of  arsenic.-  By  spontaneous  evajior- 
alion,  however,  it  will  crystallise  in  fine  trans- 
parent prismatic  needles,  of  a  bitterish  acid 
tae'.e,  which  do  not  deliquesce  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  but  rather  effioref^e, 


"  With  potassa  this  acid  unites,  and  forms  a 
deliquescent  salt  scarcely  crystallisable,  called 
formerly  foliated  earth  of  tartar,  and  regene- 
rated tartar.  The  solution  of  this  salt,  even 
in  closely  stopped  vessels,  is  spontaneously 
decomposed:  it  deposits  a  thick,  mucous, 
ilocculent  sediment,  at  first  grey,  and  at 
lengtli  black  ;  till  at  the  end  of  a  few  months 
nothing  remains  in  the  liquor  but  carbonate 
of  potassa,  rendered  impure  by  a  little  coaly 
oil. 

"  With  soda  it  forms  a  crystallisable  salt, 
which  does  not  deliquesce.  This  salt  has  yery^ 
improperly  been  called  mineral  foliated  earth. 
According  to  the  new  nomenclature  it  is 
acetate  of  soda. 

"  The  salt  formed  by  dissolving  chaUc  or 
other  calcareous  earth  in  distilled  vinegar, 
formerly  called  salt  of  chalk,  or  Jixed  vegetable 
sal  ammoniac,  and  by  Bergman  calx  acefata, 
has  a  sharp  bitter  taste,  appears  in  the  fonn 
of  ci-ystals  resembling  somewhat  ears  of  corn, 
which  remain  dry  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
unless  the  acid  has  been  superabundant,  in 
which  case  they  deliquesce." 

Of  the  acetate  of  stronlian  little  is  knowm, 
but  that  it  has  a  sweet  taste,  is  Very  soluble, 
and  is  easily  decomposed  by  a  strong  heat.  ^ 

"  The  salt  formed  by  uniting  vinegar  with 
ammonia,  called  by  the  various  names  of 
sjiirit  of  Mindererus,  liquid  sal  ammoniac, 
acetous  sal  ammoniac,  and  by  Bergman  al- 
kali volatile  acetatum,  is  generally  in  a  liquid 
state,  and  is  commonly  believed  not  to  be 
ciystallisable,  as  in  distillation  it  passes  en- 
tirely over  into  the  receiver.  It  nevertheless 
may  be  reduced  into  the  form  of  small  needle- 
shaped  crystals,  when  this  liquor  is  evaporat- 
ed to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup." 

"  With  magnesia  the  acetic  acid  unites,  and 
after  a  perfect  saturation,  forms  a  viscid  saline 
mass,  like  a  solution  of  gum-arabic,  which 
does  not  shoot  into  crystals,  but  remains  de- 
liquescent, has  a  taste  sweetish  at  first,  and 
afterwards  bitter,  and  is  soluble  in  spirit  of 
wine.  The  acid  of  tlws  saline  mass  may  be 
separated  by  distillation  witliout  addition.  ^ 

"  Glucine  is  readily  dissolved  by  acetic  acid. 
This  solution,  Vauquelin  informs  us,  does 
not  crysl.illise;  but  is  reduced  by  evapor- 
ation to  a  gummy  substance,  which  slowly 
becomes  dry  and  brittle;  retaining  a  kind 
of  ductility  for  a  long  time.  It  has  a  s;ic- 
charine  and  pretty  strongly  astringent  taste, 
in  which  that  of  vinegiu-  however  is  distin- 
guishable. .11 
"  Yllriu  dissolves  readily  in  acetic  acid,  and 
the  solution  yields  by  evaporation  crystals  of 
acetate  of  yttria." 

"  Alumivc,  ol)tained  by  boiling  alum  with 
.alkali,  and  edulcorated  by  digesi.nig  in  an 
alkaline  lixivium,  is  dissolved  by  distilled 
vinegar  in  a  very  inconsiderable  quantity." 

"  Acetate  of  drconc  may  be  formed  by  pour- 
ing acetic  acid  on  newly  precipitated  zircone. 
It  has  an  astringent  taste." 

"  Vinegar  dis^olvea  the  true  gums,  and 
pai-tly  the  gum-rcsins,  by  means  of  digestion. 
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«  Boerhaave  observes,  that  vinegar  by  long 
boilin!?  dissolves  the  flesh,  cartilages,  bones, 
and  ligaments  of  animals. "— ?7re'«  Chemical 

Dictionary.  . .  . 

Moderktely  rectified  pyroHgnous  acid  lias 
been  recommended  for  the  presei-vation  ot 
animal  food;  but  the  empyreumatic  laint  it 
communicates  to  bodies  immersed  in  it,  is 
not  quite  removed  by  their  subsequent  ebul- 
lition in  water.     See  Jcid,  Pi/rolignous. 

The  utility  of  vinegar  as  a  condiment  for 
preserving  and'  seasoning  both  animal  and 
ven-etable  substances  in  various  articles  of 
food  is  very  generally  known.    It  affords  an 
agreeable    beverage,    when    combined  with 
water  in  the  proportion  of  a  table-spoonful  ot 
the  former  to  half  a  pint  of  the  latter.     It  is 
often  employed  as  a  medicine  in  inflammatory 
and  putrid  diseases,  when  more- active  reme- 
dies cannot  be  procured.    Relief  has  likewise 
been  obtained  in  hypochondriacal  and  hysteric 
affections,  in  vomiting,  fainting,  and  hiccough, 
by  the  application  of  vinegar  to  the  mouth. 
If  this  fluid  be  poured  into  vessels  and  placed 
over  the  gentle  heat  of  a  lamp  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  sick,  it  greatly  contributes  to 
disperse  foul  or  mephitic  vapours,  and  con- 
sequently to  purify  the  air.      Its  anticon- 
tagious  powers  are  now  little  trusted  to,  but 
it^odour  is  employed  to  relieve  nervous  head- 
ache, fainting  fits,  or  sickness  occasioned  by 
crowded  rooms. 

As  .  an  external  application,  vinegar  proves 
hio'hly  efficacious  when  joined   with  fari- 
naceous substances,  and  applied  as  a  cata- 
plasm to  sprained  joints  ;  it  also  forms  an 
eligible  lotion  for  inflammations  of  the  sur- 
fac'e,  when  mixed  with  alcohol  and  water  in 
about  equal  proportions.     Applied  to  burns 
and  scalds,   it  is  said  to   be   highly  ser- 
viceable whether  there  is  a  loss  of  suDstance 
or  not,  and  to  quicken  the  exfoliation  of  cari- 
ous bone.     (Gloucester  Infirmary.)  Mixed 
with  an  infusion  of  sage,  or  with  water,  it 
forms  a  popular  and  excellent  gargle  for  an 
inflamed  throat,  also  for  an  injection  to  mode-  . 
rate  the  fluor  albus.     Applied  cold  to  the 
nose  in  cases  of  haemoiThage,  also  to  the  loins 
and  abdomen  in  raenorrhagia,  particularly 
after  parturition,  it  is  said  to  be  very  service- 
able.   An  imprudent  use  of  vinegar  inter- 
nally is  not  without  considerable  inconve- 
niencies.  Large  and  frequent  doses  injure  the 
stomach,  coagulate  the  chyle,  and  produce 
not  only  leanness,  but  an  atrophy.  When 
taken  to  excess  l)y  females,  to  reduce  a  cor- 
pulent habit,  tubercles  in  the  lungs  and  a  con- 
sumption have  been  the  consequence. 

ACETIFICATION.  {Aceiificalio ;  from 
acelum,  vinegar,  and  /n,  to  make.)  The 
action  or  operation  by  which  vinegar  is  made. 

ACETOMETEll.  An  instrument  for 
estimating  the  strength  of  vinegars.  See 
Acetic  Acid. 

ACETO'SA.  (From  acesco,  to  be  sour.) 
Sorrel.  A  genus  of  plants  in  some  systems 
of  botany.    See  Rtimex. 


ACETOSE'LLA.  (From  acelosa,  sor- 
rel :  so  called  from  the  acidity  of  its  leaves.) 
Wood-sorrel.     See  Oxalis  acetosella. 

ACETOUS.    {Acetosus ;   from  acetum, 
vinegar.)    Of  or  belonging  to  vinegar. 
Acetous  Acid.     See  Acelum. 
Acetous  Fermentation.    See  Fermentation. 
ACE'TUM.    [Acelum,  i.  n.  ;  from  acer, 
sour.)    Vinegar.    A  sour  liquor  obtained 
from  many  vegetable  substances  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  and  from  fermented  and  spiri- 
tuous°liquors,  by  exposing  them  to  heat  and 
contact  with  air  ;  under  which  circumstances 
tliey  undergo  the  acid  fermentation,  and  afford 
the  liquor  called  vinegar.     Common  vinegar 
consists  of  acetic  acid  combined  with  a  large 
portion  of  water,  and  with  this  are  in  solu- 
tion portions  of  gluten,  mucilage,  sugar, 
and  extractive  matter  from  which  it  derives 
its  colour,  and  frequently  some  of  the  vege- 
table acids,  particularly  the  malic  and  the 
tartaric.    See  Acetic  Acid. 

Acetum  aromaticum.  Aromatic  vmegar. 
A  preparation  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharma- 
copoeia, thought  to, be  an  improvement  of 
what  lias  been  named  thieves'  vinegar. 

Take  of  the  dried  tops  of  rosemary,  the 
dried  leaves  of  sage,  of  each  four  ounces ; 
dried  lavender  flowers,  two  ounces ;  cloves, 
two  drachms  ;  distilled  vinegar,  eight  pounds. 
Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  strain  the  ex- 
pressed juice  through  paper.  Its  virtues 
are  antiseptic,  and  it  is  a  useful  composition 
to  smell  at  in  crowded  courts  of  justice, 
hospitals,  &c.  where  the  air  is  oflPensive. 

Acetum  colchici.  Vinegar  of  meadow- 
saffron.  Take  of  fresh  meadow-saflfron  root 
sliced,  an  ounce  ;  acetic  acid,  a  pint ;  proof 
spirit,  a  fluid-ounce.  IMaccrate  the  meadow- 
saflTron  root  in  the  acid,  in  a  covered  glass 
vessel,  for  three  days;  then  press  out  the 
liquor  and  set  it  by,  that  the  feculencies  may 
subside ;  lastly,  add  the  spirit  to  the  clear 
liquor.     The  dose  is  from  ;^ss  to  51SS. 

Acetum  distillatum-    See  Acidum  aceti- 
cumdilutum. 

Acetum  scili.^.  Vinegar  of  squills. 
Take  of  squills  recently  dried,  one  pound ; 
dilute  acetic  acid,  sis  pints ;  proof  spirit, 
half  a  pint.  Macerate  the  squills  with  the 
vinegar  in  a  glass  vessel,  with  a  gentle  heat 
for  twenty-fo"i"  hours  ;  then  express  the  li- 
quor and  set  it  aside  until  the  fajccs  subside. 
To  the  decanted  liquor  add  the  spiiit.  This 
preparation  of  squills  is  employed  as  an  at- 
tenuant,  expectorant,  and  diuretic.  Dose, 
XV.  to  LX.  drops. 

A'CHEIR.  (From  a,  neg.  and  x^'P. 
hand.)    Without  hands. 

AcHi'coLUM.  By  this  word  Cajlius  Au- 
reliamis,  Acut.  lib.  iii.  cap.  17.  expresses  the 
sudatorium  of  the  ancient  baths,  which  was  a 
hot  room  wlicre  thev  used  to  sweat. 

ACHILLE'A.  {AchUlea,  a,  f.  Ax'^Aeia  : 
from  Achilles,  who  is  s£)ld  to  have  made  his 
tents  with  it,  or  to  have  cured  Telcpluis  wilh 
it.)    1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
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the  liinncean  system.  Class,  Syngcncsia ; 
Order,  Polijgamiu  super/ltia, 

2.  The  i)hiii  maceutical  name  of  the  milfoil. 
See  Achillea  millefolium. 

Achillea  ageratiim.  Maudlin,  or  maud- 
lin tansy,  lialsamita  famina  ;  Eupalorium 
Mesues.  This  phmt,  the  ageratum  of  the 
shops,  is  described  by  Linna;us  as  Achillea: — 
foliis  lanceolntis,  ohluus,  actUoserralis.  It 
is  esteemed  in  some  countries  as  anthcl- 
minthic  and  alterative,  and  is  given  in  hepatic 
obstructions.  It  possesses  the  virtues  of 
tansy. 

Achillea  millefolium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  yarrow,  or  milfoil. 
Achillea;  Mi/riophi/llon ;  Chiliophi/lloii ;  Lum- 
bus  veneris  ;  Militaris  herha  ;  Slratioles  /  Cur- 
penlaria ;  Speculum  veneris.  The  leaves  and 
flowers  of  this  indigenous  plant,  Achillea  — 
fonts  Mjnnnaiis  nudis;  laciniis  Unearibus  den- 
la  lis  ;  caulihus  superne  sulcalis  of  Linnajus, 
have  an  agreeable,  weak,  aromatic  smell, 
and  a  bitterish,  rough,  and  somewhat  pun- 
gent taste.  They  are  both  directed  for  medi- 
cinal use,  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia; 
in  the  present  practice,  however,  they  are 
almost  wholly  neglected. 

Achillea  ttarmica  .  The  systematic  name 
of  the  sneeze- wort  or  bastard  pellitoiy.  Pseu- 
dopyrelhrum;  Pi/reLhrum  sylvestre ;  Draco  syl- 
vesLris;  Tarchon  sylvestris ;  Sterniitamenloria  ; 
Dracunculus  pratensis.  The  flowers  and 
roots  of  this  plant,  Achillea  — foliis  lanceola- 
tis,  acuminalis,  argute  serratis,  have  a  hot 
biting  taste,  approaching  to  that  of  pyrethrum, 
with  which  they  also  agree  in  their  pharma- 
ceutical properties.  Their  principal  use  is 
as  a  masticatory  and  sternutatory. 

Achillea  foliis  pinnatis.    See  Genipi  venim. 

ACHI'LLES.  The  son  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis,  one  of  the  most  celeb)ated  Greciarf 
heroes.  A  tendon  is  named  after  him,  and 
also  a  plant  with  which  he  is  said  to  have 
cured  Tclephus. 

A  chillis  tendo.  The  tendon  of  the  gas- 
Irocnemii  muscles.  So  called,  because,  as  fable 
reports,  Thetis,  the  mother  of  Achilles,  lield 
him  by  that  part  when  she  dipped  him  in  tlie 
river  Styx,  to  make  him  invulnerable.  Homer 
describes  this  tendon,  and  some  writers  sup- 
pose it  was  thus  named  by  tlic  ancients,  from 
their  custom  of  calling  every  thing  Achillean, 
that  had  any  extraordinary  strength  or  virtue. 
Others  say  it  was  named  from  its  action  in 
conducing  to  swiftness  of  pace,  tlie  term  im- 
porting so  much.  The  tendon  of  Achilles 
is  the  strong  and  powerfid  tendon  of  the  heel 
which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  tlie  gastroc- 
nemius .and  soleiis  muscles,  and  which  ex- 
tends along  the  posterior  part  of  the  tibia  from 
the  calf  to  the  heel.  See  Gastrocnemius  c.v- 
icrnus  and  Gastrocnemius  inlernus. 

When  this  tendon  is  unfortunately  cut  or 
ruptured,  as  it  may  be  in  consequence  of  a 
violent  exertion,  or  spasm  of  tlic  muscles  of 
which  it  is  a  continuation,  the  use  of  the 
leg  is  immediately  lost,  and  unless  the  pait 


be  afterwards  successfully  united,  the  patient 
must  remain  a  cripple  for  life.  When  tlie 
tendon  has  been  cut,  the  division  of  tlie  skin 
.allows  the  accident  to  be  seen.  Wlien  the 
tendon  has  been  rujjtured,  the  patient  bears  a 
sound,  like  that  of  the  smack  of  a  whip,  at 
the  moment  of  the  occurrence.  In  whatever 
way  the  tendon  has  been  divided  there  is  a 
sudden  incapacity,  or  at  least  an  exti-eme 
difficulty,  either  of  standing  or  walking. 
Hence  tlie  patient  falls  down,  and  cannot  get 
up  again.  Besides  these  sj'mptoms  there  is  a 
very  palpable  depression  between  the  ends  of 
the  tendon ;  which  depression  is  increased 
when  the  foot  is  bent,  and  diminished,  or 
even  quite  removed  when  the  foot  is  extended. 
The  patient  can  spontaneously  bend  his  foot, 
none  of  the  flexor  muscles  being  interested. 
The  power  of  extending  the  foot  is  still  pos- 
sible, as  the  ])eronei  muscles,  tlie  tibialis 
posticus,  and  long  flexors,  remain  perfect, 
and  may  perform  this  motion.  The  indica- 
tions are  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  divided  parts 
together,  and  to  keep  them  so,  until  they 
have  become  firmly  united.  The  first  object 
is  easily  fnlfilled  by  putting  the  foot  in  a  state 
of  complete  extension  ;  the  second,  namely, 
that  of  keeping  the  ends  of  the  tendon  in 
contact,  is  more  difficult.  It  seems  unneces- 
sary to  enumerate  the  various  plans  devised 
to  accomplish  these  ends.  Tlie  following  is 
Desault's  method :  After  the  ends  of  tlie 
tendon  had  been  brought  into  contact  by  mo- 
derate flection  of  the  knee,  and  complete  ex- 
tension of  the  foot,  he  used  to  fill  up  the  hol- 
lows on  each  side  of  the  tendon  ^vith  soft  lint 
and  compresses.  Tlie  roller  applied  to  tlie 
limb,  made  as  much  pressure  on  these  com- 
presses as  on  the  tendon,  and  hence  this  part 
could  not  be  depressed  too  much  against  the 
subjacent  parts.  Desault  next  took  a  com- 
press about  two  inches  broad,  and  long 
enough  to  reach  from  the  toes  to  the  middle 
of  the  thigh,  and  placed  it  under  the  foot, 
over  the  back  of  the  leg  and  lower  part  of  tlie 
thigh.  He  then  began  to  apply  a  few  circjes 
of  a  roller  round  the  end  of  the  foot,  so  as  to 
fix  the  lower  extremity  of  the  longitudinal 
compress;  after  covering  the  whole  foot  wilJi 
the  roller,  he  vised  to  make  the  bandage  de- 
scribe the  figure  of  8,  passing  it  under  tlie 
foot  and  across  the  place  where  fJie  tendon 
was  ruptured,  and  the  method  was  finished 
by  encircling  the  limb  upward  with  the  roller 
as  far  as  the  upper  end  of  the  longitudinal 
compress. 

A'CHLYS.  (AAw-)  D.arkness;  cloudi- 
ness. An  obsolete  term,  generally  applied 
to  a  close,  foggy  air,  or  a  mist. 

1.  Hippocrates,  de  Morbis  Mulienim, 
lib.ii.  signifies  by  this  word  air,  condensed 
!iir  in  the  womb. 

2.  Galen  intei-prcts  it  of  those,  who, 
during  sickness,  lose  tliat  lustre  and  loveli- 
ness observed  about  the  pupil  of  the  eye  in 
health. 

3.  Others  express  it  by  an  ulcer  on  tlie 
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.,  o  I  »  thP  «rar  left  there  by  an  form  of  emulsion  in  calculous  complaints 
pupil  of  the  eye,  or  the  scar  lett  tl.ere  oy  ^  ^^^^^^      ^^^^^^  America,  and  bears  : 

4,  It  means  also  an  opacity  of  the  cornea ; 
tlie  same  as  the  caligo  cornea  of  Dr.CuUen. 


Aohma'dium.  Antimony. 
ACHME'LLA.    See  SpUantkus  acmella. 
A'CHNE.    An  obsolete  term  applied  to 

1.  Chalf. 

2.  Scum  or  froth  of  the  sea. 

3.  A  white  mucus  in  the  fauces,  thrown 
up  from  the  lungs,  like  froth. 

4    A  whitish  mucilage  in  the  eyes  ot  those 
ivho  have  fevers,  according  to  Hippocrates. 
5.  It  signifies  also  lint. 
A'CHOLUS.    (From  a,  priv.  and^xo^'J' 
bile.)    Deficient  in  bile. 

A'CHOR.     (Jchor,  oris.  m.  ax'jp,  qu- 
axvop;  from    axw,    bran:    according  to 
Blanchard  it  is  derived  from  a,  priv.  and 
Yo-pos,  space,  as  occupying  but  a  small  com- 
pass.)   Laclumen;  Abas;  Acores ;  Cenon  ; 
Favus;    Crusta  lactea    of    authors.  The 
scald-head  ;  so  called  from  the  branny  scales 
thrown  off  ie.     A  disease  which  attacks 
the  hairy  scalp  of  the  head,  for  the  most 
part,  of  young  children,  forming  soft  and 
scaly  eruptions.     Dr.  Willan,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  different  kinds  of  pustules,  defines 
the  achor,  a  pustule  of  intermediate  size  be- 
tween the  plilyzacium  and  psydi-acium,  which 
contains  a  straw-coloured  fluid,  having  the 
appearance  and   nearly  the  consistence  of 
strained  honey.    It  appeared  most  frequently 
about  the  head,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  dull 
white  or  yellowish  scab.    Pustules  of  this 
kind,  when  so  large  as  nearly  to  equal  the 
size  of  phlyzacia,  are  termed  ceria  or  favi, 
being  succeeded  by  a  yellow,  semi-transpa- 
rent, and  sometimes  cellular,  scab,  like  a 
honeycomb.      The  achor  differs  from  the 
favus  and  tinea  only  in  the  degree  of  viru- 
lence.   It  is  called  favus  when  the  perfor- 
ations are  large  ;  and  tinea  when  they  are  like 
those  which  are  made  by  moths  in  cloth  :  but 
generally  by  tinea  is  understood  a  dry  scab 
on  the  hairy  scalp  of  children,  witli  thick 
scales  and  an  oflensive  smell.     When  this 
disorder  affects  the  face,  it  is  called  crusta 
lactea  or  milk  scab.    Mr.  Bell,  in  his  Trea- 
tise on  Ulcers,  reduces  the  tinea  capitis  and 
crusta  lactea  to  the  same  species  of  herpes, 
viz.  the  herpes  pustulosus,  differing  only  in 
situation. 

ACHORISTOS.  Inseparable.  Tliis 
term  was  applied  by  the  ancients,  to  symp- 
toms, or  signs,  which  are  inseparable  from 
particular  things.  Thus,  softness  is  insepar- 
able from  humidity  ;  hardness  from  fragility  ; 
and  a  pungent  pain  in  the  side  is  an  insepar- 
able symptom  of  a  pleurisy. 

ACHllAS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Hex- 
andria;  Order,  Monogynia.  The  sapola 
plum-tree. 

AcHRAs  SAPOTA.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  tree  which  affords  the  oval-fruited  sapota, 
seeds  of  which  are  sometimes  given  in  the 
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fruit  like  an  apple,  which  has,  when  ripe,  a 
luscious  taste,  resembling  that  of  the  marma- 
lade of  quinces,  whence  it  is  called  natural 
mai-malade.  The  bark  of  this,  and  the  Achrcis 
mammosa  is  very  astringent,  and  is^  used 
medicinally  under  the  name  of  Cortex  jamai- 

censis.  ,.  ,  , 

ACHREI'ON.  Useless.  Apphed  by 
Hippocrates  to  the  limbs  which,  through 
weakness,  become  useless. 
ACHROrA.  A  paleness. 
A'CIIYRON.  Axvpop.  This  properly 
signifies  bran,  or  chaff,  or  straw.  Hippo- 
crates, de  Morbis  Mulicrum,  most  probably 
means  by  this  word,  bran.  Achyron  also 
signifies  a  straw,  hair,  or  any  thing  that  sticks 
upon  a  wall. 

A'CIA.  (From  okti,  a  point.)  A  needle 
with  thread  in  it  for  chirurgical  operations. 

A'CICYS.  Weak,  infirm,  or  faint.  In 
this  sense  it  is  used  by  Hippocrates,  De 
Morb.  lib.  iv. 

ACID.  {Acidum,  i.  n.)    1.  That  which 
impresses  upon  the  organs  of  taste  a  sharp  or 
sour  sensation.    The  word  sour,  which  is 
usually  employed  to  denote  the  siniple  im- 
pression, or  lively  and  sharp  sensation  pro- 
duced on  the  tongue  by  certain  bodies,  may 
be  regarded  as  synonymous  to  the  word  add. 
The  only  difference  which  can  be  established 
between  them,  is,  that  the  one  denotes  a  weak 
sensation,  whereas  the  other  comprehends 
all  the  degrees  of  force,  from  the  least  per- 
ceptible to  the  greatest  degree  of  causticity  : 
thus  we  say  that  verjuice,  gooseberries,  or 
lemons,  are  sour;  but  we  use  the  word  acid 
to  express  the  impression  which  the  nitric, 
sulphuric,  or  muriatic  acids  make  upon  the 
tongue. 

Acids  are  an  important  class  of  chemical 
compounds.  In  the  generalisation  of  facts 
presented  by  Lavoisier  and  the  associated 
French  chemists,  it  was  the  leading  doctrine 
that  acids  resulted  from  the  union  of  a  pecu- 
liar combustible  base  called  the  radical,  with 
a  common  principle  technically  called  oxy- 
gen, or  the'  acidifier.  This  general  position 
was  founded  chiefly  on  the  phenomena  exhi- 
bited in  the  formation  and  decomposition 
of  sulphuric,  carbonic,  phosphoric,  and  ni- 
tric acids  ;  and  was  extended  by  a  plausible 
analogy  to  other  acids,  the  radicals  of  which 
were  unknown. 

"  I  have  already  shown,"  says  Lavoisier, 
"  that  phosphorus  is  changed  by  comlnistion 
into  an  extremely  light,  white,  flaky  matter. 
Its  properties  are  likewise  entirely  altered  by 
this  transformation  ;  from  being  insoluble  in 
water,  it  becomes  not  only  soluble,  but  so 
greedy  of  moisture  as  to  attract  the  humidity 
of  the  air  with  astonishing  rapidity.  By  this 
means  it  is  converted  into  a  liquid,  consider- 
ably more  dense,  and  of  more  specific  gravity 
than  water.  In  the  state  of  phosphorus  be- 
fore combustion,  it  had  scarcely  any  sensible 
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taste  ;  by  its  union  witli  oxygen,  it  acquires 
an  extremely  sharp  and  sour  taste ;  in  a 
word,  from  one  of  the  class  of  combustible 
bodies,  it  is  changed  into  an  incombustible 
substance,  and  becomes  one  of  those  bodies 
called  acids. 

"  This  property  of  a  combustil)le  substance, 
to  be  converted  into  an  acid  by  the  addition 
of  oxygen,  we  shall  preseiitly  find  belongs  to 
a  great  number  of  bodies.  Wherefore  strict 
logic  requires  that  we  should  adopt  a  com- 
mon term  for  indicating  all  these  operations 
which  produce  analogous  results.  This  is 
the  true  way  to  simplify  the  study  of  science, 
as  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  bear  all 
its  specific  details  in  the  memory  If  they  were 
not  classically  arranged.  For  this  reason  we 
shall  distinguish  the  conversion  of  phosphorus 
into  an  acid  by  its  union  with  oxygen,  and 
in  general  eveiy  combination  of  oxygen  with 
a  combustible  substance,  by  the  term  ox>/- 
genalion ;  from  this  T  shall  adopt  the  verb 
to  oxygenate;  and  of  consequence  shall  say, 
that  in  oxygenating  phosphorus,  we  convert 
it  into  an  acid. 

"  Sulphur  also,  in  burning,  absorbs  oxygen 
gas ;  the  resulting  acid  is  considerably  heavier 
than  the  sulphur  burnt;  its  weight  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  sulphur 
which  has  been  burnt,  and  of  the  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed ;  and,  lastly,  this  acid  is  weighty,  in- 
combustible, and  miscible  with  water  in  all 
proportions. 

"  I  might  multiply  these  experiments,  and 
show,  by  a  numerous  succession  of  facts,  that 
all  acids  are  formed  by  the  combustion  of 
certain  substances ;  but  I  am  prevented  from 
doing  so  in  this  place  by  the  plan  which  I 
have  laid  down,  of  proceeding  only  from  facts 
already  ascertained  to  such  as  are  unknown, 
and  of  drawing  my  examples  only  from  cir- 
cumstances already  explained.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  the  examples  above  cited  may 
suffice  for  giving  a  clear  and  accurate  con- 
ception of  the  maimer  in  which  acids  are 
formed.  By  these  it  may  be  clearly  seen  that 
oxygen  is  an  element  common  to  them  all, 
and  which  constitutes  or  produces  their  aci- 
dity ;  and  that  they  differ  from  each  other 
according  to  the  several  natures  of  the  oxy- 
genated or  acidified  substances.  We  must, 
therefore,  in  every  acid,  carefully  distinguish 
between  the  acidifiable  base,  which  de  Mor- 
veau  calls  the  radical,  and  '  the  acidifying 
principle  or  oxygen.'  "     Elements,  p.ll5. 

"Although  we  have  not  yet  been  able  either 
to  compose  or  to  decompound  this  acid  of  sea 
salt,  we  cannot  have  the  smallest  doubt  that 
it,  like  all  other  acids,  is  composed  by  the 
union  of  oxygen  with  an  acidifiable  base. 
We  have,  therefore,  called  this  unknown  sub- 
stance the  muriatic  base,  or  muriatic  radical." 
P.  122.  5th  Edition. 

Berlhollet  maintains,  that  Lavoisier  had 
given  too  much  latitude  to  tlie  idea  of  oxy- 
gen being  the  universal  acidifying  principle. 
"  In  fact,"  says  he,  "  it  is  carrying  the 


limits  of  analogy  too  far  to  infer,  that  all 
acidity,  even  that  of  the  muriatic,  fluoric,  and 
boracic  fields,  arises  from  oxygen,  because  it 
gives  acidity  to  a  great  number  of  substances 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  really  pos- 
sesses the  properties  of  an  acid,  proves 
directly  that  acidity  is  not  in  all  cases  owing 
to  oxygen.  There  is  no  better  foundation 
for  concluding  that  hydrogen  is  the  principle 
of  alcalinity,  not  only  in  the  alcalies,  properly 
so  called,  but  also  in  magnesia,  lime,  stron- 
tian,  and  baiytes,  because  ammonia  appears 
to  owe  its  alcalinity  to  hydrogen. 

"  These  considerations  prove  that  oxygen 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  usual  principle 
of  acidity,  but  that  this  species  of  affinity  for 
the  alcalies  may  belong  to  substances  which 
do  not  contain  oxygen  ;  that  we  must  not, 
therefore,  always  infer,  from  the  aciditj-  of  a 
substance,  that  it  contains  oxj'gen,  although 
this  may  be  an  inducement  to  suspect  its  ex- 
istence in  it ;  still  less  should  we  conclude, 
because  a  substance  contains  oxygen,  that  it 
must  have  acid  properties;  on  the  contrary, 
the  acidity  of  an  oxygenated  substance  shows 
that  the  oxygen  has  only  experienced  an  in- 
complete saturation  in  it,  since  its  properties 
remain'predominant." 

This  generalisation  of  the  French  chemists 
concerning  oxygen,  was  first  experimentally 
combated  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  a  series 
of  dissertations  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions. 

"  His  first  train  of  experiments  were  insti- 
tuted with  the  view  of  operating  by  voltaic 
electricity  on  muriatic  and  other  acids  freed 
from  water.  Substances  Avliich  are  now 
known  by  the  names  of  chlorides  of  phos- 
phorus and  tin,  but  which  he  then  supposed 
to  contain  dry  muriatic  acid,  led  him  to  ima- 
gine tliat  intimately  combined  water  was  the 
real  acidifying  principle,  since  acid  properties 
were  immediately  developed  in  the  above  sub- 
stances by  the  addition  of  tliat  fluid,  tliough 
previously  they  exhibited  no  acid  powers.  In 
July,  1810,  however,  he  advanced  (hose  cele- 
brated views  concerning  acidification,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  display  an 
unrivalled  power  of  scientific  research.  The 
conclusions  to  which  these  led  him,  wei-e  in- 
compatible with  the  general  Jiypothesis  of 
Lavoisier.  He  demonstrated  tliat  oxymuri- 
atic  acid  is,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends, 
a  shnjile  substance,  Avhicli  may  be  classed  in 
the  same  order  of  natural  bodies  as  oxygen 
gas,  being  determined  like  oxygen  to  the 
positive  surfiice  in  voltaic  combinations,  and 
like  oxygen  combining  with  inflammable 
substances,  producing  heat  and  light.  The 
combinations  of  oxjTiiuriatic  acid  with  in- 
flammable bodies  were  shown  to  be  analo- 
gous to  oxydes  and  acids  in  their  properties 
and  powers  of  combinalion,  but  to  differ  from 
them  in  being,  for  the  most  part,  decomposable 
by  water :  and,  finally,  that  oxymuriatic  acid 
has  a  stronger  attraction  for  most  inflammable 
bodies  than  oxygen.  His  preceding  docompo- 
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sition  of  the  alcalies  and  earths  having  evinced 
the  absurdity  of  that  nomenclature  which 
gives  to  the  general  and  essential  constituent 
of  alcaline  nature,  the  term  oxygen  or  acidi- 
fier ;  his  new  discovery  of  the  simplicity  of 
oxymuriatic  acid,  showed  the  theoretical  sys- 
tem of  chemical  language  to  be  equally 
vicious  in  another  respect.  Hence  this  philo- 
sopher most  judiciously  discarded  the  appel- 
lation oxymuriatic  acid,  and  introduced  in  its 
place  the  name  chlorine,  which  merely  indi- 
cates an  obvious  and  permanent  character  of 
the  substance,  its  greenish-yellow  colour. 
The  more  recent  investigations  of  chemists 
on  fluoric,  hydriodic,  and  hydrocyanic  acids, 
have  brought  powerful  analogies  in  support 
of  the  chloridic  tlieory,  by  showing  tliat  hy- 
drogen alone  can  convert  certain  undecom- 
pounded  bases  into  acids  well  characterised, 
without  the  aid  of  oxygen." 

"  After  tiiese  observations  on  tlie  nature  of 
acidity,  we  shall  now  state  the  general  pro- 
perties of  the  acids. 

"  1.  The  taste  of  these  bodies  is  for  tlie 
most  part  sour,  as  their  name  denotes ;  and 
in  the  stronger  species  it  is  acrid  and  cor- 
rosive. 

"  2.  They  generally  combine  with  water  in 
every  proportion,  with  a  condensation  of  vo- 
lume and  evolution  of  heat. 

"  3.  With  a  few  exceptions  tliey  are  volati- 
lised or  decomposed  at  a  moderate  heat. 

"  4.  They  usually  change  the  purple  co- 
lours of  vegetables  to  a  bright  red. 

"  5.  Tliey  unite  in  definite  proportions  with 
the  alcalies,  eartlis,  and  metallic  oxydes,  and 
form  the  important  class  of  salts.  This  may 
be  reckoned  their  characteristic  and  indis- 
pensable property." 

"  Thenard  has  lately  succeeded  in  commu- 
nicating to  many  acids  ajyparently  a  surcharge 
of  oxygen,  and  thus  producing  a  supposed 
new  class  of  bodies,  the  oxt/genised  acids, 
which  are,  in  reality,  combinations  of  the 
ordinary  acids  with  oxygenised  water,  or 
with  the  deutoxyde  of  hydrogen." 

"  The  class  of  acids  has  been  distributed 
into  three  orders,  according  as  they  are  derived 
from  the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  or  the  animal 
kingdom.  But  a  more  specific  distribution 
is  now  requisite.  They  have  also  been  ar- 
ranged into  those  which  have  a  single,  and 
those  which  have  a  compound  basis  or  radical. 
This  an-angement  is  not  only  vague,  but 
liable  in  other  respects  to  considerable  objec- 
tions. The  chief  advantage  of  a  classification 
is  to  give  general  views  to  beginners  in  tlie 
study,  by  grouping  together  such  substances 
as  have  analogous  properties  or  composition. 
These  objects  will  be  tolerably  well  attained 
by  the  following  divisions  and  subdivisions. 

"  1st,  Acids  from  inorganic  nature,  or 
which  are  procurable  without  having  recourse 
to  animal  or  vegetable  products. 

"  2d,  Acids  elaborated  by  means  of  organ- 
isation. 

"  The  first  group  is  subdivided  into  three 


families  :  1st,  Oxygen  acids ;  2d,  liydrogen 
acids  ;  Sd,  Acids  destitute  of  both  these  sup- 
posed acidifiers. 

Family  1st.  —  Oxygen  acids. 
Section  1st,  Non-metallic 

1.  Boracic.  11.  Hypophosphorous. 

2.  Carbonic.  12.  Phosphorous. 

3.  Chloric.  13.  Pliosphatic. 

4.  Perchloric?         14.  Phosphoric. 

5.  Chloro- Carbonic.  15.  Hyposulphurous. 

6.  Nitrous.  16.  Sulphurous. 

7.  Hyponitric.         17.  Hyposulphuric. 

8.  Nitric.  18.  Sulphuric. 

9.  Iodic.  19.  Cyanic? 
10.  lodo-Sulphuric. 

Section  2d,  Oxygen  acids  Metallic. 

1.  Arsenic.  6.  Columbic. 

2.  Arsenious.         7.  Molybdic. 

3.  Antimonious,      8.  Molybdous. 

4.  Antimonic.         9.  Tungstic. 

5.  Chromic. 

Fannily  2d. —  Hydrogen  acids. 

1.  Fluoric.  6.  Hydroprussic,  or 

2.  Hydriodic.  Hydro-cyanic. 

3.  Hydrochloric,  or  7.  Hydrosulphurous. 
Muriatic.  8.  Hydrotellurous. 

4.  Fenoprussic.       9.  Sulphuroprussic. 

5.  Hydroselenic. 

Family  3d. —  Acids  witliout  oxygen  or 
hydrogen. 

1.  Chloriodic.  3i  Fluoboric. 

2.  Chloropriissic,  or  4.  Fluosilicic. 
Chlorocyanic. 


Division  2d. 

1.  Aceric 

2.  Acetic. 

3.  Amniotic. 

4.  Benzoic. 

5.  Boletic. 

6.  Butyric. 

7.  Camphoric. 

8.  Caseic. 

9.  Cevadic. 

10.  Cholesteric. 

11.  Citric. 

12.  Delphinic. 
IS.  Ellagic? 

14.  Formic. 

15.  Fungic. 
Ifi.  Gallic. 

17.  Igasuric. 

18.  Kinic. 

19.  Laccic. 

20.  Lactic. 

21.  Lampic. 


Acids  of  Organic  Origin. 

24.  Meconic. 

25.  Menispermic. 

26.  Margaric. 

27.  Melassic? 

28.  Mellitic. 

29.  Moroxylic. 

30.  Mucic. 

31.  Nanceic? 

32.  Nitro-leucic. 

33.  Nitro-saccharic. 

34.  Oleic. 

35.  Oxalic. 

36.  Purpuric. 

37.  Pyrolitbic. 

38.  Pyromalic. 

39.  Pyiotartaric. 

40.  Rosasic. 

41.  Saclactic. 

42.  Sebacic. 

43.  Suberic. 

44.  Succinic. 


22.  Lithic  or  Uric.  45.  Sulphovinic  ? 

23.  Malic.  46.  Tartaric. 

The  acids  of  the  last  division  are  all  decom- 
posable at  a  red  heat,  and  afford  generally 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and,  in  some  few 
cases,  iilso  nitrogen.  The  mellitic  is  found 
like  amber  in  wood  coal,  and,  like  it,  is  tin- 
doubtedly  of  organic  origin." 
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^cid,  aceric.    See  ^ceric  acid. 

Acid,  acetic.    See  Jcetum.  f 

Acid,  acetous.    See  AceUim. 

Acid,  aerial.    See  Carbonic  acid. 

Acid,  atherial.    See  JEthers. 

Acid,  aluminous.    See  Sulphuric  acid. 

Acid,  amniotic.     See  Amniotic  acid. 

Acid,  animal.    See  Acid. 

Acid,  anlimonic.     See  Antimony. 

Acid,  antimonous.    See  Antimony. 

Acid  of  ants.    See  Formic  acid. 

Acid,  arsenical.    See  Arsenic. 

Acid,  arsenious.     See  Arsenic. 
\    Acid,  benzoic.     See  Benzoic  acid. 

Acid,  boletic.    See  JSoletic  acid. 

Acid,  boracic.     See  JBoracic  acid. 

Acid,  camphoric.     See  Camphoric  acid. 

Acid,  carbonic.     See  Carbonic  acid. 

Acid,  caseia.    See  Caseic  add. 

Acid,  celic    See  Cetic  acid. 

Acid,  chloric.     See  Chloric  acid. 

Acid,  chloriodic-     See  Chloriodic  add. 

Add,  chlorous.    See  Chlorous  add. 

Acid,  chloro-carbanic.  See  Chlorocarbonous 
add  and  Phosgene. 

Acid,  chloro-cyanic.  See  Cldoro-cyanic  add. 

Acid,  chloro-j))-ussic.  See  Chloro-cyanic 
add. 

Add,  chromic.    See  Chromic  add. 
Acid,  citric.     See  Citric  add. 
Add,  columhic.     See  Columbic  acid. 
Add,  cyanic.    See  Prussic  add. 
Add,     dephlogisticated     muriatic.  See 
Chlorine. 

Add,  dulcified.    Now  called  JEiiier. 
Add,  ellegic.    See  Ellagic.acid. 
Acid,  Jerro-chyanc.     See  Ferro-chyazic 
add. 

Addjjerro-prussic.  See  Ferro-prussic  add. 
Add,  ferruretted  chyazic.  See'Ferro-^jrrmsic 
add. 

Acidfjliioboric.    See  Fluoboric  acid. 
Acid,  Jluoric.    See  Fluoric  acid. 
Add,  Jluoric,  silicated.    See  Fluoric  add. 
Acid,  Jluosilicic,     See  Fluoric  acid. 
Acid,  formic.    See  Formic  acid. 
Acidffungic.    See  Fungic  acid. 
Add,  gallic.    See  Gallic  acid. 
Acid,  hydriodic.     See  Hydriodic  acid. 
Acid,  hydrochloric.    See  Muriatic  acid. 
Acid,  hydrocyanic.    See  Frussic  acid. 
Acid,  hydrofluoric.    See  Fluoric  add. 
Acid,  hydrophosphorous.    See  Phosjihorous 
acid. 

Add,  hydrophtoric.    See  Fluoric  add. 
Add,  hydrosulphuric.      See  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Acid,  hydrothionic.  See  Sul])huretted  hy- 
drogen. 

Acid,  hyponilrous.     Sec  Hyjmnitrous  add. 

Acid,  hyjmphosphonis.  See  Hypophos- 
phorous  acid. 

Acid,  hyjMSulphuric.  Sec  ITyj)osid2>huric 
acid. 

Add,  hyposulphurous.  See  Ilyposulpkurous 
add. 

Acid,  igas^iric.    See  Igasuric  add. 


Add,  imperfect.  Tliese  acids  are  so  called 
in  the  chemical  nomenclature,  which  are  not 
fully  saturated  with  oxygen;  Their  names 
are  ended  in  Latin  by  osum,  and  in  English 
by  ous :  e.  g.  acidum  nitrosum^  or  nitrous 
acid. 

Add,  iodic.    See  Iodic  add. 
Add,   iodosulphuric.      See  lodosulphuric 
acid. 

Acid,  kinic.    See  Kinic  add. 

Add,  Icrameric.    See  Krameric  acid. 

Acid,  lacdc.    See  Lacdc  add. 

Add,  lactic.    See  Lactic  acid. 

Add,  lamjnc.    See  Lampic  acid. 

Acid,  lethic.    See  Lethic  add. 

Acid,  malic.     See  Malic  acid. 

Acid,  nianganesia.    See  Manganesic  add. 

Acid,  margariiic.    See  Margaritic  acid. 

Add,  meconic.    See  Meconic  add. 

Add,  melli/ic.    See  Mellitic  add. 

Acid,  menis])ermic.    See  Menisj^ermic  ■add. 

Add  of  milk.    See  Mucic  add. 

Acid,  mineral.  Those  .acids  which  are 
found  to  exist  in  minerals,  as  the  sulphuric, 
the  nitric,  &c.    See  Add. 

Add,  molybdic.     See  Molybdic  add,' 

Acid,  molybdous.    See  Molybdous  add. 

Acid,  moroxylic.    See  Moroxylic  add. 

Acid,  mucic.    See  Mucic  add. 

Acid,  mucous.    See  Mucic  add. 

Add,  muriatic.     See  Muriatic  add. 

Acid,  muriatic,  dejihlogisticated. 

Acid,  rmnceic.    See  Nanceic  acid. 

Add  of  nitre.  ■  See  Nitric  acid. 

Add,  nitric.    See  Nitric  add. 

Acid,  nitro-leudc.    See  Nitro-leudc  add. 

Acid,  nitro-muriatic.  See  Nitro  muriatic 
acid. 

Acid,  niiro-saccharine.  See  Nitro-saccharic 
acid. 

Add,  3iilro.rsulpfmric.  See  2'Glro-stdpburic 
add. 

Acid,  nitrous.    See  2^trous  add. 

Acid,  CEnothionic.    See  QSnothionic  add. 

Add,  oleic.    See  Oleic  acid. 

Acid,  oxalic.    See  Oxalic  acid. 

Acid,  oxiodic.    See  Iodic  acid. 

Acid,  oxychloric.    See  Perchloric  add. 

Add,  oxymuriatic.     See  Chlorine, 

Add,  perchloric.     See  Perchloric  acid. 

Add,  perfect.  An  acid  is  termed  perfect 
in  the  chemical  nomenclature,  wJien  it  is  com- 
pletely saturated  witli  oxygen.  Their  names 
are  ended  in  Latin  by  icum,  and  in  English 
by  ic  :  e,  g.  acidum  nitricum,  .or  nitric 
acid. 

Add,  peflate.    Soe  Perlaie  add. 
Add,  pei-nilrous.    Sec  Hyjmnilrous  add. 
Add,  pho.ip/iatic.     Sec  Fhosphatic  add. 
Add,  phosphoric.     See  Phosphoric  acid. 
Acid,  jdiosphorous.    See  Phosphorous  add. 
Add,  prussic.    See  Prussic  acid. 
Acid,  purpuric.    See  Purjturic  acid. 
Acid,  pyro-acclic.    See  Pyro-acetic  add. 
Acid,  jn/rodlric.     See  Pyrodtric  acid- 
Add,  pyroligneous.  See  Pyro-Ugneous  add. 
Acid,  pyromucous.    ?ee  Pyro-mucic  add. 
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^cid,  pyrotartarous.  See  Pi/rotartaric  acid. 
Acid,  rheuinic.    See  Rheumic  acid. 
Acid,  saccho-laclic.     See  Mucic  acid. 
Acid,  saclaclic.    See  Mucic  acid. 
Acid,  sebacic.    See  Sehacic  acid. 
Acid,  selenic.    See  Selenic  acid.  ' 
Acid,  silicated Jluoric. 
Add,  sorbic.     See  Sorbic  acid. 
Acid,  stannic.    See  Stannic  acid. 
Acid,  stibic.    See  Slibic  acid. 
Acid,  slibious.    See  Stibious  acid. 
Acid,  suberic.    See  Suberic  acid. 
Acid,  succiiiic.    See  Succinic  acicL 
Acid  of  sugar.    See  Oxalic  acid. 
Acid,  sulpho -cyanic.    See  Suljihuro-jmissic 
add. 

Acid,  sulphovinous.    See  Sulpliovinic  acid. 

Acid,  sulphureous.    See  Sulphureous  acid. 

Acid,  sulphuretted  chyazic.  See  Sulphuro- 
prussic  acid. 

Acid,  sulphuric.    See  Sulphuric  acid.  ' 

Acid  of  tartar.     See  Tartaric  acid. 

Acid,  tartaric.     See  Tartaric  acid. 

Acid,  telluric.     See  Telluric  acid. 

Acid,  txmgstic.    See  Tungstic  acid^ 

Acid,  uric.    See  Lithic  acid. 

Acid,  vegetable.  Those  which  are  found  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  the  citric,  malic, 
acetic,  &c.    See  Acid. 

Acid  of  vinegar.    See  Acelum. 

Acid  of  vinegar,  concentrated.  See  Acelum. 

Acid  of  vitriol.     See  Stilphuric  acid. 

Acid,  vitriolic.    See  Sulphuric  acid. 

Add,  zumic.    See  Zumic  add. 

ACIDIFIABLE.  Capable  of  being 
converted  into  an  acid  by  an  acidifying  prin- 
ciple. Substances  possessing  this  property 
are  called  radicals  and  acidifiable  bases. 

ACIDIFICATION.  {Addijicaiio ;  from 
acidum,  an  acid.)  The  formation  of  an  acid  ; 
also  the  impregnating  of  any  thing  with  acid 
properties. 

ACIDIFYING.  See^cid. 

ACIDIMETRY.  The  measurement  of 
the  strength  of  acids  This  is  effected  by 
saturating  a  given  weight  of  them  with  an 
alcaline  base ;  the  quantity  of  which  requisite 
for  the  purpose,  is  the  measure  of  their 
power. 

ACIDITY.    Addilas.  Sourness. 

ACIDULOUS.  Acidula,  Latin  ;  acidule, 
French.  Slightly  acid  :  api^lied  to  those  salts 
in  which  the  base  is  combined  with  such  an 
excess  of  acid,  that  they  manifestly  exhibit 
acid  properties,  as  the  supertartrate  and  the 
supersulphate  of  potassa. 

Acidulous  tuaters.  Mineral  waters,  vvhich 
contain  so  great  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  as  to  render  them  acidulous,  or  gently 
tart  to  the  taste.     See  Mineral  waters. 

ACIDULUS.  Acidulated.  Any  thing 
blended  with  an  acid  juice  in  order  to  give 
it  a  coolness  and  briskness. 

A'CIDUM.  {Acidum,  i.  n.  ;  from  aceo,  to 
be  sour.)    An  acid.    Sue  Acid. 

AciDcsi  ACETicuM.  Sco  Acidum  aceticum 
dilutum. 


Acidum  aceticum  dilutum.  Dilute 
acetic  acid.    Take  of  vinegar,  a  gallon. 

Distil  the  acetic  acid  in  a  sand  bath,  from 
a  glass  retort  into  a  receiver  also  of  glass,  and 
kept  cold ;  throw  away  the  first  pint,  and  keep 
for  use  the  six  succeeding  pints,  which  are 
distilled  over. 

In  this  distillation,  the  liquor  should  be 
kept  moderately  boiling,  and  the  heat  should 
not  be  urged  too  far,  otherwise  the  distilled 
acid  will  have  an  empyreumatic  smell  and 
taste,  which  it  ought  not  to  possess.  If  the 
acid  be  prepared  correctly,  it  will  be  colour- 
less, and  of  a  grateful,  pungent,  peculiar 
acid  taste.  One  fluid-ounce  ought  to  dis- 
solve at  least  ten  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime 
or  white  marble.  This  liquor  is  the  acelum 
dislillatum  ;  the  addum  acelosum  of  the  Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia  of  1787,  and  the  addum 
aceticum  of  that  of  1822,  and  the  acidum 
acetictmi  dilutum  of  the  present.  The  com- 
pounds of  the  acid  of  vinegar,  directed  to  be 
used  by  the  new  London  Pharmacopoeia,  are 
acetum  colchid,  acetum  scilUe,  ceratum  plumbi 
acetatis,  liquor  ammonice  acelatis,  liquor 
plumbi  acetaiis,  liquor  plumbi  acetatis  dilutus, 
orymel,  oxymel  scillcB,  potassce  acetas,  and  the 
cataplasma  sinapis. 

Acidum  aceticum  concentratum.  When 
the  acid  of  vinegar  is  greatly  concentrated, 
that  is,  deprived  of  its  water,  it  is  called  con- 
centrated acid  of  vinegar,  and  radical  vinegar. 

Distilled  vinegar  may  be  concentrated  by 
freezing :  the  congelation  takes  place  at  a 
temperature  below  28  degrees,  more  or  less, 
according  to  its  strength ;  and  the  congealed 
part  is  merely  ice,  leaving,  of  course,  a 
stronger  acid.  If  this  be  exposed  to  a  very 
intense  cold,  it  slioots  into  crystals ;  which, 
being  separated,  liquefy,  when  the  tempera- 
ture rises ;  and  the  liquor  is  limpid  as  water, 
extremely  strong,,  and  has  a  highly  pungent 
acetous  odour.  This  is  the  pure  acid  of  the 
vinegar ;  the  foreign  matter  remaining  in  the 
uncongealed  liquid. 

Other  methods  are  likewise  employed  to 
obtain  the  pure  and  concentrated  acid.  The 
process  of  Westendorf,  which  has  been  often 
followed,  is  to  saturate  soda  with  distilled 
vinegar  ;  obtain  the  acetate  by  crystallisation  ; 
and  pour  upon  it,  in  a  retort,  half  its  weight 
of  sulphuric  acid.  By  applying  heat,  the 
acetic  acid  is  distilled  over ;  and,  should 
there  be  any  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of 
any  sulphuric  acid,  it.  may  be  distilled  a 
second  time,  from  a  little  acetate  of  soda. 
According  to  Lowitz,  the  best  way  of  obtain- 
ing this  acid  pure,  is  to  mix  three  parts  of  the 
acetate  of  soda  with  eight  of  super^ulpliate  of 
potassa  ;  both  salts  being  pdifectly  dry,  and  in 
fine  powder,  and  to  distil  frojn  this  mixture 
in  a  retort,  with  a  gentle  heat. 

It  may  also  be  obtained  by  distilling  the  ver- 
digris of  commerce,  with  a  gentle  heat.  The 
concentrated  acid  procured  by  tliese  procesjies, 
was  supposed  to  drffer  materially  from  the  ace- 
tous acids  obtained  by  distilling  vinegar ;  the 
V.  2 
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two  acids  were  regarded  as  differing  in  their 
degree  of  oxygeniseraent,  and  were  afterwai-ds 
distinguished  by  tlie  names  of  acetous  and 
acetic  acids.  The  acid  distilled  from  verdigris 
was  supposed  to  derive  a  quantity  of  oxygen 
from  the  oxyde  of  copper,  from  wliich  it  was 
expelled.  The  experiments  of  Adet  have, 
however,  proved  the  two  acids  to  be  identical ; 
the  acetous  acid,  therefore,  only  differs  from 
the  acetic  acid  in  containing  more  water, 
rendering  it  a  weaker  acid,  and  of  a  less  active 
nature.  There  exists,  therefore,  only  one  of 
acid  vinegar,  which  is  the  acetic ;  its  com- 
pounds are  termed  acetates. 

AciDUM  ACETosuM.    See  Acetum. 
AciDUM  ^THEBEUM.  See  Sulphuric  acid. 
AciDtTM  ALUMiNOSUM.  (So  Called,  because 
it  exists  in  alum.)    See  Sulphuric  acid. 
AciDUM  ARSENICUM.    See  Arsenic. 
AciDUM  BENZoicuM.    BcDzoic  acid.  The 
London  Pharmacopoeia  'directs  it  to  be  made 
thus  :  —  Take  of  gum  benzoin,  a  pound  and  a 
half:  fresh  lime,  four  ounces  :  water,  a  gallon 
and  a  half:  muriatic  acid,  four  fluid  ounces. 
Rub  together  the  benzoin  and  lime;  then 
boil  them  in  a  gallon  of  the  water,  for  half 
an  hour,  constantly  stirring  ;  and,  when  it  is 
cold,  pour  off  the  liquor.  Boil  what  remains, 
a  second  time,  in  four  pints  of  water,  and 
pour  off  the  liquoras  before.  Mix  the  liquors, 
and  boil  down  to  half,  then  strain  through 
paper,  and  add  the  muriatic  acid  gradually, 
until  it  ceases  to   produce  a  precipitate. 
Lastly,  having  poured  off  the  liquor,  dry  the 
powder  in  a  gentle  heat ;  put  it  into  a  proper 
Tessel,  placed  in  a  sand  bath ;  and,  by  a  very 
gentle  tire,  sublime  the  benzoic  acid.  In 
this  process  a  solution  of  benzoate  of  lime  is 
first  obtained ;  the  muriatic  acid  then,  ab- 
stracting the  lime,  precipitates  the  benzoic 
acid,  which  is  crystallised  by  sublimation. 

The  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  forms  a 
benzoate  of  soda,  precipitates  the  acid  by 
sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  crystallises  it 
by  solution  in  hot  water,  which  dissolves  a 
larger  quantity  than  cold. 

Benzoic  acid  has  a  sti-ong,  pungent,  aro- 
matic, and  peculiar  odour.  Its  crystals  are 
ductile,  not  pulverisable ;  it  sublimes  in  a 
moderate  heat,  forming  a  white  irritating 
smoke.  It  is  soluble  in  about  twenty-four 
times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  which,  as  it 
cools,  precipitates  19-20ths  of  what  it  had 
dissolved.    It  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Benzoic  acid  is_  very  seldom  used  in  the 
cure  of  diseases ;  but  now  and  then  it  is 
ordered  as  a  stimulant  against  convulsive 
coughs  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  The  dose 
is  from  one  grain  to  five. 

AciDUM  BORACicuM.     Sce  Boracic  acid. 
AciDUM  CARBONIC  UM.     Scc  CorboTiic  acid. 
AciDUM  CATHOLicoN.    See  Sulphunc  acid. 
AciDUM  ciTBicuM.    Scc  Ciiiic  ucid. 
AciDUM  MURiATicuM.    See  Muriatic  add. 

AciDUM  MURIATICUM   OXYOENATUM.  See 

Oxygeniicd  muriatic  add. 
A(«rt;5i  NttRlcuM.    See  Mine  add. 


AciDUM  NiTBicuM  DiLUTUM.  Take  of  nitric 
acid  a  fluid  ounce  ;  distilled  water  nine  fluid 
ounces.    Mix  them. 

AciDUM  NiTRosuM.    Scc  NUvous  add. 
AciDUM  PHosPHORicuM,    See  Phosphoric 
acid. 

AciDUM  pRiMiGENiuM.  See  Sulphuric  add. 
AciDUM  succiNicuM.    Scc  Sucdiiic  add. 
AciDu.M  suLPHUREUM.    See  Sulphureous 
add. 

AciDUM  suLPHUBicuM.  See  Sulphuric  add. 

AciDUM  SULPHUBICUM   DILUTUM.  Actdum 

vitriolicum  dilutum.  Spirilus  vitrioli  tenuis. 
Take  of  sulphuric  acid  a  fluid  ounce,  and  a 
half;  distilled  water,  fourteen  fluid  ounces 
and  a  half.  Add  the  water  gradually  to  the 
acid. 

AciDuir  TABTABicuM.    See  Tartaric  add. 
AciDUM  viTRioLicuai.  See  Sulphuric  add. 
AciDUM  VITRIOLICUM  DILUTUM.  See  Acidiim 
sulplncricum  dilutum. 
A'ciEs.  Steel. 

ACINACIFORMIS.  {From  acinaces,  bl 
Persian  scimetar  or  sabre,  and  forma,  resem- 
blance.) Acinaciform  :  shaped  like  a  sabre, 
applied  to  leaves  :  as  those  of  the  mysemhry- 
anthemum  acinaciforme. 

^  ACINE'SIA.     (From  aKivricTia,  immo- 
bility.)   A  loss  of  motion  and  strength.  . 

ACINIFORMIS.  (Fromad?ms,  agrape, 
and  yorma,  a  resemblance.)  Aciniform.  A 
name  given  by  the  ancients  to  some  parts 
which  resembled  the  colour  and  form  of  an 
unripe  grape,  as  the  uvea  of  the  eye,  which 
was  called  tunica  acinosa,  and  the  choroid 
membrane  of  the  eye,  which  they  named 
tunica  aciniforma. 

A'CINUS.  (.^^cm?«, i.  m.;  agrape.)  I.  In 
anatomy  those  glands  which  grow  together  in 
clusters  are  called  by  some  acini  glajidulosi. 

2.  In  botany  a  small  berry,  which,  with 
several  others,  composes  the  fruit  of  the 
mulberry,  blackberrj',  &c. 

Acinus  biliosus.  The  small  glandiform 
bodies  of  the  liver,  which  separate  tlie  bile 
from  the  blood,  were  fonnerly  called  acini 
biliosi;  they  are  now,  however,  termed  peni- 
cilli.    See  Liver. 

ACMA'STICOS.  A  species  of  fever, 
wherein  the  heat  continues  of  the  same  tenor 
to  the  end.  Acluarius. 

A  CME.  (From  ok/itj,  a  point.)  Tlie 
height  or  crisis.  A  term  applied  by  phy- 
sicians to  that  period  or  state  of  a  disease  in 
which  it  is  at  its  height.  Hie  antients  dis- 
tinguished diseases  into  four  stages  :  1.  the 
Arche,  the  beginning  or  first  attack.  2.  Ana- 
basis, the  growth.  3.  The  Acme,  the  height. 
4.  Paracme,  or  die  decline  of  the  disease. 
ACME'LLA.  See  Spilanlhus. 
A'CNE.  AKinj.  Acna.  A  small  pimple, 
or  hard  tubercle  on  (he  face.  Fo&ius  says, 
that  it  is  a  small  pustule  or  pimple,  whicli 
arises  usually  about  the  time  that  the  body  is 
in  full  vigour. 

Acne'stis.  (From  a,  priv.  and  Kvate,  to 
scratch.)     Tliat  part  of  the  spine  of  the 
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back,  which  reaches  from  the  metaphrenon, 
which  is  the  part  betwixt  the  shoulder- 
blades,  to  the  loins.  This  part  seems  to 
have  been  originally  called  so  in  quadru- 
peds only,  because  tliey  cannot  reach  it  to 
scratch. 

A'COE.  hKOTf\.    The  sense  of  hearing. 

ACOE'LIUS.  ( From  a,  pri v.  and  KoiKta, 
the  belly. )  Without  belly.  It  is  applied  to 
those  who  are  so  wasted,  as  to  appear  as  if 
they  bad  no  belly.  Galen. 

ACOE'TUS.  kicoiros.  An  epithet  for 
honey,  mentioned  by  Pliny  ;  because  it  has 
no  sediment,  which  is  called  icoitt]. 

ACO'NION.  Aicoviot'.  Aparticular  form 
of  medicine  among  the  antient  physicians, 
made  of  powders  levigated,  and  probably 
like  collyi'ia  for  the  disorders  of  the  eyes. 

ACONITA.  (^conila,  a;,  f.  ;  from  aco- 
nilum,  tlie  name  of  a  plant.)  A  poisonous 
vegetable  principle,  probably  alcaline,  recently 
extracted  from  the  aconituvi  napeUus,  or  wolf* 
bane,  by  Mons.  Brandes.  The  details  have 
not  yet  reached  this  country. 

ACONITE.    See  Aconitum. 

ACONI'TUM.  [Aconitum,  i.ra.  Of  this 
name  various  derivations  are  given  by  ety- 
mologists ;  as,  aicovr),  a  ivhetslone  or  rock, 
because  it  is  usually  found  in  barren  and 
rocky  places  :  aKoviros,  a,  neg.  and  icovis, 
dust ;  because  it  grows  without  earth,  or  on 
barren  situations :  agreeable  to  Ovid's  de- 
scription, "  Quae  quia  nascuntur  duravivacia 
caute,  Agrestes  aconita  vocant:"  aKovaec,  to 
sharpen ;  because  it  was  used  in  medicines 
intended  to  quicken  the  sight :  okojj/,  a/crj,  a 
dart ;  because  they  poison  darts  therewith  : 
or,  aitovi^ofiat,  to  accelerate  ;  for  it  hastens 
death.)  Aconite.  ].  A  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnasan  system,  all  the  species  of  which 
have  powerful  effects  on  the  human  bpdy. 
Class,  Polyandria;  Order,  Trigynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  com- 
mon, or  blue,  wolf's-bane.  See  Acoiiilum 
napellus. 

Aconitum  anthora.  The  root  of  this 
plant  Aconitum  — Jloribus  pentagyniSyfoliortim 
laciniis  linearibus  of  Linnajus,  is  employed 
medicinally.  Its  virtues  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  aionilum  iiapelhis. 

Aconitum  napeli-us.  Monk's-hood. 
Aconite.  Wolf's-bane.  Camoruvi.  Cani- 
cida.  C^noctanum.  Acionitum  :  — foliorum 
laciniis  linearibus,  su2)erne  lalioribus,  lined 
exaralis  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  is  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens  as  an  ornament,  but  is 
spontaneously  produced  in  Germany,  and 
some  otlier  northern  parts  of  Europe. 
Every  part  is  strongly  poisonous,  but 
the  root  is  unquestionably  the  most  power- 
ful ;  and,  when  first  chewed,  imparts  a 
slight  sensation  of  acrimony  ;  but  afterwards, 
an  insensibility  or  stupor  at  the  apex  of  the 
tongue,  and  a  pungent  heat  of  the  lips, 
gums,  palate,  and  fauces  are  perceived,  fol- 
lowed with  a  general  tremor  and  sensation  of 
chilliness.    The  juice  applied  to  a. wound, 


seemed  to  affect  the  whole  nervous  system  j 
even  by  keeping  it  long  in  the  hand,  or  on 
the  bosom,  we  are  told  unpleasant  sympton^s 
have  been  produced.  The  fatal  symptoms 
brought  on  by  this  poison  are,  convulsions, 
giddiness,  insanitj',  violent  purgings,  both 
upwards  and  downwards,  faintings,  cold 
sweats,  and  death  itself.  Dr.  Stoerk  ap- 
pears to  be  the  first  who  gave  the  wolf's- 
bane  internally,  as  a  medicine ;  and  since' 
his  experiments  were  published,  1762,  it  has 
been  generally  and  successfully  employed  in 
Germany  and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
particularly  as  a  remedy  for  obstinate  rheu- 
matisms ;  and  many  cases  are  related  where 
this  disease  was  of  several  years'  duration, 
and  had  withstood  the  efficacy  of  other 
powerful  medicines,  as  mercury,  opium,  an- 
timony, hemIock,'&c.  yet,  in  a  short  time,  was 
entirely  cured  by  the  aconitum.  Instances 
are  also  given  us  of  its  good  effects  in  gout, 
scrophulous  swellings,  venereal  nodes,  amau- 
rosis, intermittent  fevers,  paralysis,  ulceration, 
and  scirrhus.  This  plant  has  been  generally 
prepared  as  an  extract  or  inspissated  juice, 
after  the  manner  directed  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia :  its  efficacy  is  much  diminished  on 
being  long  kept.  Like  all  virulent  medi- 
cines, it  should  first  be  administered  in  small 
doses.  Stoerk  recommends  two  grains  of 
the  extract  to  be  rubbed  into  a  powder,  ivith 
two  drachms  of  sugar,  and  to  begin  with  ten 
grains  of  this  powder,  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  We  find,  however,  that  the  extract  is 
often  given  from  one  grain  to  ten  for  a  dose  ; 
and  Stoll,  Scherekbecker,  and  others,  in- 
creased this  quantity  considerably.  Instead 
of  the  extract,  a  tincture  has  been  made  of 
the  dried  leaves  macerated  in  six  times  their 
weight  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  forty  drops 
given  for  a  dose.  Some  writers  say  that  the 
napellus  is  not  poisonous  in  Sweden,  Poland, 
&c.  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  species 
which  is  not  poisonous,  is  the  Aconitum  ly- 
coctonum  of  Linnssus. 

Aco'nium.    a  little  mortar. 

AcoPA.  Dioscorides'  name  for  the  buck- 
bean,  or  Menyanthes  trifoUata  of  Linnaeus. 

A'COPON.  (From  o,  priv.  and  kottos, 
weariness.)  It  signifies  originally  whatever 
is  a  remedy  against  weariness,  and  is  used  in 
this  sense  hy  Hippocrates.  Aph.  viii.  lib.  ii. 
But  in  time,  the  word  was  applied  to  certain 
ointments.  According  to  Galen  and  Paulus 
^'Egineta,  the  Acopa  pliarmaca  are  remedies 
for  indispositions  of  body  which  are  caused 
by  long  or  veheinent  motion. 

Acoros.  The  name  of  a  plant  in  Pliny, 
supposed  to  be  the  buck-bean  or  Menyanthes 
trifoUata  of  Linnajus. 

A'COR.  {Acor,  oris,  ni.;  from  aceo  to  be 
sour.)  Acidity.  It  is  sometimes  used  to 
express  that  sourness  in  the  stomach  con- 
tracted by  indigestion,  and  from  whence  fla- 
tulencies and  acid  belching  arise. 

Acor'dina.    Indian  tutty. 

ACO'RIA.    (From  a,  priv.  and  Kdpt'ji, 
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to  satiate.)  Insatiability.  In  Hippocrates, 
It  means  a  good  appetite  and  digestion. 

ACORI'TEi?.  (From  o/copov, galangal.) 
Jcoriles  vinuvi.  A  wine  mentioned  by 
Dioscorides,  made  with  galangal,  liquorice, 
&c.  infused  with  wine. 

ACORN.    See  Quercus  robur, 
,  ,  AcoRTiNus.    A  lupin. 

A'CORUS.  [Acorus,  i.  m.;  oKopou,  from 
Kopr],  tlie  pupil;  because  it  was  esteemed 
good  for  tlie  disorders  of  the  eyes.)  'llie 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna;an 
system.    Class,  Uexandria.  Order,  Digynia. 

AcoRUs  CALAMUS.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  is  also  called  Calamus 
aroinaticus  i  Acorus  verus;  Calamus  odor- 
atus;  Calamus  vulgaris;  Diringa;  Jacer- 
antatinga;  Typha  aromalica;  Clava  rugosa. 
Sweet-flag,  or  acorus.  Acorus j  Scapi  mticrone 
longissimo  foliaceo  of  Linnaeus.  The  root 
has  been  long  employed  medicinally.  It 
has  a  moderately  strong  aromatic  smell;  a 
warm,  pungent,  bitterish  taste;  and  is 
deemed  useful  as  a  warm  stomachic.  Pow- 
dered, and  mixed  with  some  absorbent,  it 
forms  a  useful  and  pleasant  dentifrice. 

Acorus  PALusTRis.     See  Iris  pakistris. 

Acorus  verus.     See  Acorus  calamus. 

Acorus  vulgaris.    See  Iris  j)almlris. 

A'COS.  (Ak®-,  from  o/ceojuoct,  to  heal.) 
A  remedy  or  cure. 

ACO'SMIA.  (From  o,  neg.  and  KoiT/uoj, 
beautiful.)  Baldness ;  ill  health :  irregu- 
larity, particularly  of  the  critical  days  of 
fevers. 

Aco'sTE.  (From  a/cos-ij,  barley.)  An  an- 
tient  food  made  of  barley. 

ACOTYLE'DON.  {Acotyledon,  onis, 
n.  from  a,  priv.  and  kotvXtjSuv.)  Without 
a  cotyledon  ;  applied  in  botany  to  a  seed  or 
plant  which  is  not  furnished  with  a  cotyledon  : 
Semen  acolyledon.  All  the  mosses  are 
plania:  acotyledojies. 

ACOtJ'STIC.  (Acouslicus :  from  aKovai, 
tohear.)  1.  Belonging  to  the  ear  or  to  sound. 

2.  That  which  is  employed  with  a  view 
to  restore  the  sense  of  hearing,  when  wantin^r 
or  diminished.  No  remedies  of  this  kind 
given  internally,  are  known  to  produce  any 
unifoiin  eilfect. 

Acoustic  nerve.     See  Portia  mollis. 

Acoustic  duct.    See  Meatus  auditorius. 
-AcRA.    (An  Arabian  word.)  Acrai. 

1.  Excessive  venereal  appetite. 

2.  The  time  of  menstruation. 
AcR^.'pALosi  See  Acraipala. 
AcRAi'pALA.    (^Aicpanra\os.  From  a,  ncgi 

and  KpanraXt),  surfeit.)  Remedies  for  the 
effects  of  a  debauch. 

Acra'sia.  (From  a,  and  Kepaw,  to  mix.) 
Unhealthiness  ;  intemperance. 

Acrati'a.  ( From  a,  and  Kparos,  strength. ) 
Weakness  or  intemperance. 

A'Crati'sma.  (From  aKparov,  unmixed 
wine.  The  derivation  of  tliis  word  is  the 
same  as  Acrasia,  because  the  wine  used  on 
the  occasion  was  not  mixed  with  water.)  A 
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breakfast  among  the  old  Greeks,  consisting 
of  a  morsel  of  bread,  soaked  in  pure  un- 
mixed wine, 

AcRATo'aiELi.  (From  aKparov,  pure  wine  ; 
and  ixeKi,  honey.)  Wine  mixed  with  honey. 
'  A'CllE.  (From  uKpos,  extreme.)  The 
extremity  of  the  nose  or  any  other  part. 

A'CREA.  (From  aKpos,  extreme.)  Aero- 
teria.  Tlie  extremities ;  the  legs,  arms,  nose, 
and  ears. 

Acribei'a.  (From  o/f/jigTjs,  accurate.)  An 
exact  and  accurate  description  and  diagnosis, 
or  distinction,  of  diseases. 

ACRID.  Acris.  A  term  employed  in 
medicine  to  express  a  taste,  the  characteristic 
of  which  is  pungency  joined  with  heat. 

ACRIMONY.  {Acrimoma,  from  acris, 
acrid.)  A  quality  in  substances  by  which 
they  irritate,  corrode,  or  dissolve  others.  It 
has  been  supposed  until  very  lately,  there 
were  acid  and  alcaline  acrimonies  in  the  blood, 
which  produced  certain  diseases ;  and,  al- 
though the  humoral  pathology  is  nearly 
and  improperiy  exploded,  the  term  venereal 
acrimony,  and  some  others,  are  still  and  must 
be  retained. 

A'CRIS.     1,  Acrid.   See  Acrid. 

2.  Any  fractured  extremity. 

AcRi'siA.  (From  «,  priv.  and  Kpiya,  to 
judge  or  separate.)  A  turbulent  state  of  a 
disease,  which  will  scarcely  suffer  any  judg- 
ment to  be  formed  thereof. 

A'cniTus.  (From  a,  neg.  and  Kpivce,  to 
judge.)  A  disease  without  a  regular  crisis, 
the  event  of  which  it  is  hazardous  to  judge. 

ACROBY'STIA.  (From  aKpos,  extreme, 
and  /3uai,  to  cover.)  The  prepuce  which 
covers  tlie  extremity  of  the  penis. 

ACROCHEIRE'SIS.  (From  aKpos, 
extreme,  and  xetp,  a  hand.)  An  exercise 
among  the  antients.  Probably  a  species  of 
wrestling,  where  they  only  held  by  the 
hands. 

ACROCHEI'RIS.  (From  aKpos,  ex- 
treme, and  xe'P,  a  hand.)  Gorraius  says,  it 
signifies  the  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  ends 
of  the  fingers ;  x^'P  signifying  the  arm,  from 
the  scapula  to  the  fingers'  end. 

ACROCHO'RDON.  (From  a/(pos,  ex- 
treme, and  x^P^V,  a  string.)  Galen  describes 
it  as  a  round  excrescence  on  the  skin,  with  a 
slender  base  ;  and  that  it  hath  its  name  be- 
cause of  its  situation  on  tlie  surface  of  the 
skin.  The  Greeks  call  tliat  excrescence  an 
aclirochordon,  Ivhere  something  hard  concretes 
under  the  skin,  which  is  rather  rough ,  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  skin,  slender  at  the  base 
and  broader  above.  Their  size  rarely  exceeds 
that  of  a  bean. 

ACROCO'LIA.  (FromoKpos,  extreme, 
and  KuKop,  a  limb.)  These  are  the  cxtremi- 
lies  of  animals,  which  are  used  in  food,  as  the 
feet  of  calves,  swine,  sheep,  oxen,  or  lambs, 
and  of  the  broths  of  which  jellies  are  fre- 
quently made.  Castellus  fi-om  Buda:us  adds, 
that  llie  internal  parts  of  animals  are  also 
called  by  this  name. 
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Achrole'nion.  Castellus  says  it  is  the 
same  as  Olecranon. 

ACROMA'NIA.  (From  a/cpos,  extreme, 
and  iiavM,  madness.)  Total  or  incurable 
madness. 

ACRO'MION.  (From  a.Kpov,  extremity, 
and  oj/ios,  the  shoulder.)  A  process  of  the 
scapula  or  shoulder-blade.    See  Scajmla. 

ACROMPHA'LIUM.  (AKpof^tpaAov ; 
from  OKpos,  extreme,  and  ofji^aXos,  the  navel.) 
Acromphalon.    The  tip  of  the  navel. 

ACRO'MPHALON.  See  Acrompha- 
lium- 

*  Acro'nia.  (From  anpov,  the  extremity.) 
The  amputation  of  an  extremity,  as  a  finger. 

ACRO'PATHOS.  (From  o/cpoy,  ex- 
treme, and  -wados,  a  disease.)  Acrojmthus. 
It  signifies  literally  a  disease  at  the  top  or 
superior  part.  Hippocrates  in  his  treatise 
De  Superfoetatione,  applies  it  to  the  internal 
orifice  of  the  uterus  ;  and  in  Predict,  lib.  ii. 
to  cancers,  which  appear  on  the  surface  of 
the  body. 

'   A'CJ^O'PATHUS.    See  Acropatlws. 

A'CROPIS.  (From  aKpov,  tlie  extre- 
mity, and  oif/,  the  voice.)  Imperfect  articu- 
lation, from  a  fault  in  the  tongue. 

ACROPO'STHIA.  (From  a/cpos,  ex- 
treme, and  ■uroffOn,  the  prepuce. )  The  ex- 
tremity of  the  prepuce  ;  or  that  part  wliich  is 
cut  off  in  circumcision. 

ACRO'PSILON.  (From  aicpos,  ex- 
treme, and  >J/iA.os,  naked. )  The  extremity  of 
the  denuded  glans  penis. 

ACRO'SPELOS.  (From  c/cpoy,  ex- 
treme, and  -areAos,  black,  so  called  because  its 
ears,  or  tops,  are  often  of  a  blackish  colour. ) 
Acrospelus.  The  bromus  Dioscoridis,  or  wild 
oat  grass. 

ACRO'SPELUS.    See  Acrosjielos. 
ACROTE'RIA.  (From  aKpos,  extreme.) 
The  extreme  parts  of  the  body ;  as  the  hands, 
feet,  nose,  ears,  cliin,  &c. 

ACROTERIA'SMUS,     (From  aKpos, 
mmmus.)    The  amputation  of  an  extremity. 
AcROTHYMiA.     See  Acrothymion. 
ACROTHY'MION.    (From  aKpos,  ex- 
treme, and  dufiLos,  thyme.)  Acrolhymia. 
Acrothymium.    A  sort  of  wart,  described  by 
Celsus,  as  hard,  rough,  with  a  narrow  basis, 
and  Dread  top ;  the  top  of  the  colour  of 
thyme  ;  it  easily  splits  and  bleeds. 
AcROTHVJiiUM.    See  Acrothymion. 
ACROTICUS.    "(From  oKpos,  summus  ; 
whence  o(cp(iT7js,  1JT0S  ;  summitas  ;  cacmnen.) 
A  disease  affecting  the  external  surface. 

AcROTiCA.  The  name  of  an  order  in 
Good's  Nosology. 

ACROTISMUS.  (Acrotismus  ;  from  a, 
priv.  and  Kporos,  pulsus,  defect  of  pulse.) 
Acrotism  or  pulselessness.  A  term  synony- 
mous with  asphyxia,  and  applied  to  a  species 
of  entasia  in  Good's  Nosology. 

ACT^'A.  (From  a7&),  to  break.)  ykle. 
Tlie  elder-tree,  so  called  from  its  being  easily 
broken.    See  Sambiicus  nigra. 

A'CTINE.    The  herb  Btmias  or  Napvs. 
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ACTINOBOLI'SMUS.  (From  aKlw, 
a  ray,  and  fiaWtAi,  to  cast  out. )  Diradiatio. 
Irradiation.  It  is  applied  to  the  spirits,  convey- 
ing the  inclinations  of  the  mind  to  the  body. 

ACTINOLITE.  The  name  of  a  mine- 
ral which  is  found  in  primitive  districts. 

ACTION.  {Actio,  nis,  f.;  from  ago,  to 
act.)  1.  The  operation  or  exertion  of  an 
active  jwwer. 

2.  Any  faculty,  power,  or  fimction.  The 
actions  or  functions  of  the  body  are  usually 
divided  by  physiologists  into  vital,  animal,  or 
natural.  1.  The  vital  functions,  or  actions, 
are  those  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
life,  and  without  which  animals  cannot  exist; 
as  the  action  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  arteries. 

2.  The  natural  functions  are  those  which  are 
instrumental  in  repairing  the  several  losses 
which  the  body  sustains  :  digestion,  and  the 
formation  of  chyle,  &c.  fall  under  this  head. 

3.  The  animal  actions  are  those  which  we 
perform  at  will,  as  muscular  motion,  and  all 
the  voluntary  motions  of  the  body. 

Independently  of  these  properties,  each  part 
may  be  said  to  have  an  action  peculiar  to  it- 
self —  for  instance,  the  liver,  by  virtue  of  a 
power  which  is  peculiar  to  it,  forins  con- 
tinually a  liquid  which  is  called  bile :  the 
same  thing  takes  place  in  the  kidneys  with 
regard  to  tiie  urine.  The  voluntary  muscles, 
in  certain  states,  become  hard,  change  their 
form,  and  contract.  These  are,  however,  re- 
ferrible  to  vitality.  It  is  upon  these  the  at- 
tention of  the  physiologist  ought  to  be  par- 
ticularly fixed.  Vital  action  depends  evidently 
upon  nutrition,  and  reciprocally,  nutrition  is 
influenced  by  vital  action.  —  Thus,  an  organ 
that  ceases  to  nourish,  loses  at  the  same  time 
its  faculty  of  acting  ;  consequently,  the  organs 
the  action  of  which  is  oftenest  repeated  possess 
a  more  active  nutrition  ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
those  that  act  least,  possess  a  much  slower 
nutritive  motion. 

The  mechanism  of  vital  action  is  unknown. 
There  passes  into  the  organ  that  acts  an  in- 
sensible molecular  motion,  which  is  as  little 
susceptible  of  description  as  the  nutritive 
motion.  Every  vital  action,  however  simple, 
is  the  same  in  this  respect.- 

ACTON.  A  village,  four  miles  From 
London,  where  is  a  well  that  affords-  a  purg- 
ing water.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  purg- 
ing waters  near  London  ;  and  has  been  drank, 
in  the  qviantity  of  from  one  to  three  pints  in 
a  morning,  against  scorbutic  and  cutaneous 
affections.  This  medical  spring  is  no  longer 
resorted  to  by  the  public. 

ACTUAL.  This  word  is  applied  to  any 
thing  endued  with  a  property  or  virtue  which 
acts  by  an  immediate  power  inherent  in-  it : 
it  is  the  reverse  of  potential;  thus,  a  red-hot 
iron  or  fire  is  called  an  actual  cautery,  in 
contradistinction  from  caustics,  wliich  are 
called  potential  cauteries.  Boiling  water  is 
actually  hot ;  brandy,  producing  heat  in  the 
body,  is  potentially  hot,  though  of  itself 
cold. 
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^ctucU  cautery.    Hie  red  hot  iron,  or  any 
r«d  hot  substance.    See  Jtctual. 

ACTUA'RIUS.  This  word  was  oriRi- 
nally  a  title  of  dignity  given  to  physicians  at 
the  court  of  Constantinople;  but  became 
afterwards  the  proper  name  of  a  celebrated 
fcrreek  physician,  John,  (the  son  of  Zachary, 
a  Christian  writer,)  who  flourished  tliere 
about  the  12th  or  13th  century.  He  is  said 
tobetlie  first  Greek  author  who  has  treated 
of  mild  cathartics,  as  manna,  cassia,  &c. 
though  they  were  long  before  in  use  among 
the  Arabians.  He  appears  also  to  have  first 
noticed  distilled  waters.  His  works,  how- 
ever, are  cliiefly  compiled  from  his  prede- 
CGssorsa 

ACTUATION.  (From  ago,  to  act.) 
ihat  change  wrought  on  a  medicine,  or  any 
thing  taken  into  the  body,  by  the  vital  heat, 
which  13  necessary,  in  order  to  make  it  act 
and  have  its  effect. 

ACU'ITAS.  Acrimony, 
■^cui'tio.  (From  acuo,  to  sharpen.) 
The  sharpening  an  acid  medicine  by  an  ad- 
dition of  something  more  acid  ;  or,  in  gene- 
ral, the  increasing  the  force  of  any  medicine, 
by  an  addition  of  something  that  hath  the 
same  sort  of  operation  in  a  greater  deo-ree. 

ACULEA'TUS.  (From  acukus.  a 
prickle.)  Prickly;  covered  with  sharp- 
pointed  bodies  :  applied  to  stems  covered  with 
sharp-pointed  bodies,  the  prickles  of  which  se- 
parate with  the  epidermis,  as  in  Rosa  centifolia. 

ACU'LEUS.  (From  aoiM,  a  needle;  from 
owj,  or  oKis;  cuspis,  a  point.)  A  prickle  or 
sharp  point.  A  species  of  armature  with  which 
the  stems,  branches,  and  otiier  parts  of  several 
plants  are  furnished;  as  in  the  rose,  raspberry, 
gooseberry.  The  part  on  which  it  grows  "is 
said  to  be  aculeated,  thus :  — 

Caulis  aculeatus;  as  in  the  Bosa  canina. 
Folia  aculeataj  as  in  Sulanum  marginatum. 
Caliv  aculeatus  ;  as  in  Solanum  aculeatum. 
SHpula  aculeala    as  in  Rosa  cinnamomia. 
Legumen   aculeatum:    as   in  Scorpiurus 
■nvuricata. 

From  the  direction  it  has :  — 
Aculem  rectus,  not  curved  ;  as  in  Rhamniis 
spina  christi,  and  Rosa  eglanteria. 

Aculeus  incurvus,  cui-ved  inward;  as  in 
Mimosa  cineraria. 

■    Aculeus  recurvus,  curved  downward ;  as  in 

Rubusfruticosus,  and  Rosa  rubiginosa. 
From  the  number  in  one  place  ;  — 
Aculeus  solilarius ;  as  in  Rosa  canina. 
Aculeus  bifulus,  or  geminalus,  in  pairs ;  there 

being  two  joined  at  the  basis ;  as  in  Rhamnus 

spina  christi, 

Aculeus  trifidus,  three  in  one;  as  in  J3ar- 
baris  vulgaris. 

A'cuLON.  (From  a,  neg,  and  Kv\otu,  to 
roll  round  ;  so  called  because  its  fruit  is  not 
involved  in  a  cup.  or  sheath,  like  others.) 
Aculos.    The  fruit  or  acorn  of  the  ilex. 

A'ciji,os.    See  Aculon. 

ACU'MEN.    1.  A  point. 

2.  Tlie  extremity  of  a  bone. 
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ACUMTNATUS.  (From ac«o,lto  point.) 
Acuminate;  or  terminated  by  a  point  some- 
what elongated.  Applied  by  botanists  to 
several  parts^of  plants.  An  acuminate  leaf  is 
seen  m  the  ^^n„„„  ^.ulgaris.  Acuminate  leaf- 

ACUPUNCTU'RA.  (l^om  acus,  a 
needle  and  punclura,  a  prick.)  Acupunc- 
ture. A  bleeding  performed  by  making  many 
small  punctures.  &  J 

A'cuREB.  Lead. 

A'cuaoN.  (From  o,  neg.  and  Kvpm,  to 
happen. )  A  name  of  the  Alisma,  because  it 
produces  no  effect  if  taken  internallv 

ACUSPASTO'RIS.  A  name  of  the 
Scandvt  anthriscus,  the  shepherd's  needle,  or 
Venus's  comb. 

ACUTANGULARIS.  AcutanguUUu^. 
Acutangular :  applied  to  parts  of  plants,  as 
caulis  acutangularis. 

ACUTE\  Sharply.  Applied  in  natural 
history  to  express  form ;  as  folium  acute  den- 
latum;  acute  emarginatus,  which  means 
sharply  dentate,  and  with  sharp  divisions 

ACUTENA'CULUM.  (From  acus,  a 
needle,  and  tenaculum,  a  handle.)  The 
handle  for  a  needle,  to  make  it  penetrate 
easily  when  stitching  a  wound.  Heister  caDs 
the  portaiguille  by  this  name. 
_  ACUTUS.  Sharp.  1.  Used  by  natural- 
ists to  designate  form  ;  thusacute-leaved;  as 
in  rumex  acutus,  &c. 

2.  In  pathology,  it  is  applied  to  a  sharp 
pungent  pain  ;  and  to  a  disease  which  is  at- 
tended with  violent  symptoms,  terminates  in 
a  few  days,  and  is  attended  with  danger.  It  is 
opposed  to  a  chronic  disease,  which  is  slow  in 
its  progress,  and  not  so  generally  dangerous. 

ACY'ISIS.  (From  a,  neg.  and  kvoj,  to 
conceive.)  A  defect  of  conception,  or  bar- 
renness in  women. 

A'cthus.  (From  o,  priv.  and  mpos,  au- 
thority;  so  named  from  its  little  note  in 
medicine.)  The  German  leopard's  bane. 
See  Arnica  montana. 

ADiEMO'NIA.      (From  a,  priv.  and 
Saincav,  a  genius  of  fortune.)   See  Ademonia. 
Adaiges.  Sal-ammoniac. 
Adam's  Apple.     See  Pomum  Adami. 
Adam's  needle.    The  roots  of  this  plant. 
Yucca  gloriosa  of  Linnaeus,  arc  thick  and 
tuberous,  and  are  used  by  the  Intlians  in- 
stead of  bread  ;  being  first  reduced  into  a 
coarse  meal.    This,  however,  is  only  in  times 
of  scarcity. 

ADAMANTINE  SPAR.  A  stone  re- 
markable for  its  extreme  hardness,  whicli 
comes  from  the  peninsula  of  Hitlier  India, 
and  also  from  Cliina. 

A'DAMAS.  (From  o,  neg.  and  Sa/uu», 
to  conquer;  as  not  being  easily  broken.) 
T)io  adamant  or  diamond,  the  most  precious 
of  all  stones,  and  wln'ch  was  formerly  supposed 
to  possess  extraordinary  cordial  virtues. 

Adasii'ta.  Adamilum.  A  hard  stone  in 
the  bladder. 

Adasutum.    See  Adamita. 
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ADANSO'NIA.  (From  Adanson  who 
first  described  the  iEthiopian  sour  gourd,  a 
species  of  this  genus.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants.  Class,  Polyandria;  Order,  Mona- 
delphia.    Monkies'  bread. 

Adansonia  DiGiTATA,  Tbis  is  the  only 
species  of  the  genus  yet  discovered.  It 
is  called  the  Ethiopian  sour  gourd  and 
monkies'  bread.  Jiaobab.  Bahobab.  It  grows 
mostly  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  from  the 
Niger  to  the  kingdom  of  Benin.  The  bark 
is  called  lalo  :  the  negroes  dry  it  in  the  shade  ; 
then  powder  and  keep  it  in  little  cotton  bags ; 
and  put  two  or  three  pinches  into  their  food. 
It  is  mucilaginous,  and  generally  promotes 
perspiration.  The  mucilage  obtained  from 
this  bai-k  is  a  powerful  remedy  against  tlie 
epidemic  fevers  of  the  country  that  produces 
tliese  trees ;  so  is  a  decoction  of  the  dried 
leaves.  The  fresh  fruit  is  as  useful  as  the 
leaves,  for  the  same  purposes. 

Ada'rces.  (From  a,  neg.  and  Sepicai,  to 
see.)  A  saltish  concretion  found  about  the 
reeds  and  grass  in  marshy  grounds  in  Gala- 
tia,  and  so  called  because  it  hides  them.  It 
is  used  to  clear  the  skin  with,  in  leprosies, 
tetters,  &c.  Dr.  Plott  gives  an  account  of 
this  production  in  his  Natural  History  of 
Oxfordshire.  It  vpas  formerly  in  repute  for 
cleansing  the  skin  from  freckles. 

Adari'ges.    An  ammoniacal  salt. 

Ada'kneck.    Yellow  orpiment. 

Adarticidation.    See  Arllirodia. 

ADDEPHA'GIA.  (From  aV,  abun- 
dantly, and  ^wyai,  to  eat.)  Insatiability. 
A  voracious  appetite.     See  Bulimia. 

ADDER.     See  Coluber  lerics. 

ADDITAME'NTUM.  (From  addo,  to 
add. )  An  addition  to  any  part,  which,  though 
not  always,  is  sometimes  found.  A  term 
formerly  employed  as  synonymous  with 
epiphysis,  but  now  only  applied  to  two  por- 
tions of  sutures  of  the  skull.  See  Lamb- 
doidal  and  Squamous  Sutures. 

Additamentum  coli.  See  Appendicula 
cceci  vermifonnis. 

ADDUCENS.  (From  ad,  and  duco,  to 
draw.)  The  name  of  some  parts  which  draw 
those  together  to  which  they  are  connected. 

Adducens  ocuh.  See  Rectus  internus 
oculi. 

ADDU'CTOR.  (From  ad  and  duco,  to 
draw.)  A  drawer  or  contractor.  A  name 
given  to  several  muscles,  the  office  of  which 
is  to  bring  forwards  or  draw  together  those 
parts  of  the  body  to  which  tliey  are  annexed. 

Adductor  brevis  femoris.  A  muscle  of 
the  thigh,  which,  with  the  adductor  longus 
and  magnus  femoris,  forms  the  triceps  adduc- 
tor Jemoris.  Adductor  femoris  secundus  of 
Douglas ;  Triceps  secundus  of  Wenslow. 
It  is  situated  on  the  posterior  pail  of  the 
thigh,  arising  tendinous  from  the.os  pubis, 
near  its  joining  with  the  opposite  os  pubis 
below,  and  behindthe  adductor  longus  femoris, 
and  is  inserted,  tendinous  and  flesliy,  into  tlie 
inner  and  upper  part  of  the  liuea  aspera,  from 


a  little  below  tlie  trochanter  minor,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  insertion  of  the  adductor 
longus  femoris.  See  Trice]>s  adductor  femoris. 

Adductor  femoris  primus.  See  Adductor 
longus  femoris. 

Adductor  femoris  secundus.  See  Ad- 
ductor  brevis  femoris. 

Adductor  femoris  tebtius.  See  Adductor 
magnus  femoris. 

Adductor  femoris  quartus.  See  Adr 
ductor  magnus  femoris. 

Adductor  indicis  pedis.  An  external  in- 
terosseous muscle  of  the  fore-toe,  which  arises 
tendinous  and  fleshy,  by  two  origins,  from 
the  root  of  the  inside  of  the  metatarsal  bone 
of  the  fore-toe,  from  the  outside  of  the  root 
of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  and 
from  the  os  cuneiforme  internum.  It  is  in- 
serted, tendinous,  into  the  inside  of  the  root 
of  the  first  joint  of  the  fore-toe.  Its  use  is 
to  pull  the  fore-toe  inwards  from  the  rest  of 
the  small  toes. 

Adductor  toNcus  femoris.  A  muscle 
situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh, 
which,  with  the  adductor  breuis,  and  magnus 
femoris,  forms  the  triceps  adductor  femoris. 
Adductor  femoris  prijnus  of  Douglas.  Triceps 
minus  of  Winslow.  It  arises  by  a  pretty 
strong  roundish  tendon,  from  the  upper  and 
interior  part  of  the  os  pubis,  and  ligament  of 
its  synchondrosis,  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
pectineus,  and  is  inserted  along  the  middle 
part  of  the  linea  aspera.  See  Triceps  ad- 
ductor femoris. 

Adductor  magnus  femoris.  A-  muscle 
which,  with  the  adductor  brevis  femoris,  and 
the  adductor  longus  femoris,  forms  the  Triceps 
adductor  femoris  ;  Adductor  femoris  tertius  et 
quarlus  of  Douglas.  Triceps  magnus  of 
Winslow.  It  arises  from  the  symphysis 
pubis,  and  all  along  the  flat  edge  of  the 
thyroid  foramen,  from  whence  it  goes  to  be 
inserted  into  the  linea  aspera  throughout  its 
whole  length.    See  Triceps  adductor  femoris. 

Adductor  minimi  digiti  pedis.  An  in- 
ternal interosseous  muscle  of  the  foot.  It 
arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  inside 
of  the  root  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little 
toe.  It  is  inserted,  tendinous,  into  the  inside 
of  the  root  of  the  first  joint  of  the  little  toe. 
Its  use  is  to  pull  the  little  toe  inwards. 

Adductor  oculi.  See  Rectus  internus 
oculi. 

Adductor  pollicis.  See  Adductor  poUicis 
manus. 

Adductor  pollicis  manus.  A  muscle  of 
the  thumb,  situated  on  the  hand.  Adductor 
pollicis  ;  Adductor  ad  minbiium  digitum.  It 
arises,  fleshy,  from  almost  the  whole  length 
of  the  metacarpal  I)one  that  sustains  the 
middle  finger;  from  thence  its  fibres  are  col- 
lected together.  It  is  inserted,  tendinous, 
into  the  inner  part  of  the  root  of  the  first 
I)one  of  the  thumli.  Its  use  is  to  pull  tlie 
thumb  towards  the  fingers. 

Adductor  poij.icis  pedis.  A  muscle  of 
the  great  toe,  situated  on  the  foot.  AtUithenaf 
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of  Winslow.  It  arises,  by  a  long  thin  tendon, 
from  Uie  os  calcis,  from  the  os  cuboides,  from 
the  OS  cuneiforme  externum,  and  from  the 
root  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  second  toe. 
It  IS  mserted  into  the  external  os  sesamoideum, 
and  root  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great 
toe.  Its  use  is  to  bring  this  toe  nearer  to  the 
rest. 

AnDucToa  prostat^e.  A  name  given  by 
Sanctorini  to  a  muscle,  which  he  also  calls 
Levator  j)roslalcB,  and  which  Winslow  calls 
Prostaticus  superior.  Albinus,  from  its  office, 
had  very  properly  called  it  Compressor  j)rostat<e'. 

Adductor  tertii  digiti  pedis.  An  ex- 
ternal interosseous  muscle  of  the  foot,  that 
arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  roots  of 
the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  third  and  little 
toe.  It  is  inserted,  tendinous,  into  the  out- 
side of  the  root  of  the  first  joint  of  the  third 
toe.  ^  Its  use  is  to  pull  the  third  toe  outward. 

A'dec.    Sour  milk,  or  butter-milk. 

Ade'cia.    See  Adeclos. 

Ade'ctos.  (From  a,  priv.  and  5«kw,  to 
bite.)  Adecia.  An  epithet  of  those  medi- 
cines which  relieve  pain,  by  removing  the 
uneasy  situation  caused  by  the  stimulus  of 
acrimonious  medicines. 

ADE'LPHIA.  ('ASeA^to,  a  relation.) 
Hippocrates  calls  diseases  by  this  name  that 
resemble  each  other. 

ADEMO'NIA.  (From  „,  priv.  and 
Saifiwv,  a  genius  or  divinity  or  fortune.) 
Adcemonia.  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  for 
uneasiness,  restlessness,  or  anxiety  felt  in 
acute  diseases,  and  some  hysteric  fits. 

A'DEN.  [Aden,  enis,  m.  j  aSijy,  a  gland.) 

1.  A  gland.     See  Gland. 

2.  A  bubo.     See  Subo. 
AnENDE'NTES.     An  epithet  applied  to  ul- 
cers which  eat  and  destroy  the  glands 

ADE  NIFORMIS.  (From  arfen,  agland, 
and/orwa, resemblance.)  Adeniform.  1.  Glan- 
diform, or  resembling  a  gland. 

2.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  pro- 
state gland. 

ADENO'GR  APHt.  (Adenographia ; 
from  aSnv,  a  gland,  and  ypafeo,  to  write.) 
A  treatise  on  the  glands. 

ADENOI'DES.  (From  aS^v,  a  gland, 
and  eiSos,  resemblance.  )  Glandiform :  re- 
sembling a  gland.  An  epithet  applied  also 
to  the  prostate  gland. 

ADENO'LOGY.  (Adenologia;  from 
ecSriv,  a  gland,  and  \oyos,  a  treatise. )  The 
doctrine  of  the  glands. 

ADENOUS.    {Adcnosus,  from  aht]v,  a 
gland.)  Gland-like. 

ADEPHA'GIA.  (From  oc^nv,  abun- 
dantly, and  <payai,  to  eat.)  Insatiable  appe- 
tite.   See  Bulimia. 

A'jDEr*S.  [Adeps,  {pis,  m.  and  f;)  Fat. 
An  oily  secretion  from  the  blood  into  the 
cells  of  the  cellular  membrane.    See  Fat. 

Adeps  anserinus.  Goose-grease. 

Adeps  PR.«PAnATA.  Prejjared  lard.  Cut 
».he  lard  into  small  pieces,  melt  it  over  a  slow 
fire,  and  press  it  through  a  linen  cloth. 


Adeps  suilla.  Hog's  lard.  This  forms 
the  basis  of  many  ointments,  and  is  used  ex- 
tensively for  culinary  purposes. 

ADEPT.  (From  ac;i;>Mcor,  to  obtain.)  1.  A 
skilful  alchymist.  Such  are  called  so  as  pre- 
tend to  some  extraordinary  skill  in  chemistry'; 
but  these  have  too  often  proved  either  enthu- 
siasts or  impostors. 

2.  The  professors  of  the  Adejita  -  Philoso- 
j)hia,  that  philosophy  the  end  of  which  is  the 
transmutation  of  metals,  and  an  universal  re- 
medy, were  also  called  Adepts. 

3.  So  Paracelsus  calls  that  which  treats  of 
the  diseases  that  are  contracted  by  celestial 
operations,  or  communicated  from  heaven 

ADFL  A'TUS.  A  blast ;  a  kind  of  erysi- 
pelas, or  St.  Anthony's  fire. 

ADHiESION.  {Adhesio;  from  adh^eo, 
to  stick  to. )    The  growing  together  of  parts. 

ADHiESIVE.  {Adhasivus;  from  a<i- 
haro,  to  stick  to.)  Having  the  property  of 
sticking. 

Adhesive  inflammation.  That  species 
of  inflammation  which  terminates  by  an  ad- 
hesion of  the  inflamed  surfaces. 

Adhvesive  plaster.  A  plaster  made  of 
common  litharge  plaster  and  resin,  is  so  called 
because  it  is  used  for  its  adhesive  properties. 
See  Emjylastrum  resines. 

Adhato'da.  (A  Zeylanic  term,  signify-ing 
expelling  a  dead  foetus. )  See  Justicia  adhatoda. 

Adiacht'tos.  (From  a,  neg.  and  liaxvoi, 
to  difl^use,  scatter,  or  be  profuse.)  Decent  in 
point  of  dress.  Hippocrates  tliinks  the  dress 
of  a  fop  derogatory  from  the  physician,  tliough 
thereby  he  hide  liis  ignorance,  and  obtain  the 
good  opinion  of  his  patients. 

ADIA'NTHUM.  {Adiantum,  i,  n.,  aSi- 
avhy;  from  a,  neg.  and  Siaiva),  to  grow  wet: 
so  called,  because  its  leaves  are  not  easily 
made  wet. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plante 
in  theLinnjean  system.  Class,  Crt/ptogamia 
Order,  Filices.  Maidenhair. 

Adianthum  aureuji.  Tlie  golden  maiden- 
hair.    See  Polytrichum. 

Adianthum  capillus  veneris.  Maiden- 
hair. The  leaves  of  tliis  plant  are  somewhat 
sweet  and  austere  to  the  palate,  and  possess 
mucilaginous  qualities.  A  syrup,  tlie  s;/rop 
de  capillaire  is  prepared  from  diem,  which  is 
much  esteemed  in  France  against  catarrhs. 
Orange-flower  water  and  a  pro)}ortion  of 
honey,  it  is  said,  are  usually  added.  It  acts 
chiefly  as  a  demulcent,  sheathing  the  inflamed 
sides  of  the  glottis. 

Adianthuji  pedatusi.  AdidrU/tum  cana- 
dense.  Tins  plant  is  in  common  use  in 
France  for  tlie  same  ])urposes  as  the  common 
adianthum  capillus  veneris  in  this  country^ 
and  Appears  to  be  far  superior  to  it. 

ADIAPHOROUS.  Adinpiwrus.  A 
term  which  implies  tJie  same  with  neutral ; 
and  is  particularly  used  of  some  spirits  and 
salts,  which  are  neither  of  an  acid  nor  alcaline 
nature. 

ADIAPNEU'STIA.  (Fr6m  tJie  priva- 
tive particle  <r,  and  SmTreo),  perspiro.)  A 
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diminution  or  obstruction  of  natural  per- 
spiration, and  that  in  which  the  antients 
chiefly  phiced  tlie  cause  of  fevers. 

ADIARRHCE'A,  (From  a,  priv.  and 
ha^fxa,  to  flow  out  or  through.)  A  sup- 
pression of  the  necessary  evacuations  from 
the  bowels. 

Adiathorosus.     a  spirit  distilled  from 
tartar.  Obsolete. 
Adibat.  Mercury. 
A'DICE.    ASi/cT).    A  nettle. 
ADIPOCI'RE.     {Adipocera,eE,t)  from 
ndeps,  fat,  and  cera,  wax.)    A  particular 
spermaceti  or  fat-like  substance  formed  by  the 
spontaneous  conversion  of  animal  matter, 
under  certain  conditions.    This  conversion 
has  long  been  well  known,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  works  of  Lord 
Bacon.    "  On  the  occasion  of  tlie  removal  of 
a  very  great  number  of  human  bodies  from 
the  ancient  burying-place  des  Innocens  at 
Paris,  facts  of  tliis  nature  were  observed  in 
the  most  striking  manner.    Fourcroy  may  be 
called  the  scientific  discoverer  of  tliis  peculiar 
matter,  as  well  as  the  saponaceous  ammo- 
niacal  substance  contained  in  bodies  aban- 
doned to  spontaneous  destruction  in  large 
masses.    This  chemist  read  a  memoir  on  the 
subject  in  tlie  year  1789  to  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  from  which  the  general 
contents  are  here  abstracted. 

"  At  the  time  of  clearing  the  before  men- 
tioned burying-place,  certain  philosophers 
were  specially  charged  to  direct  the  precau- 
tions requisite  for  securing  the  health  of  the 
workmen.  A  new  and  singular  object  of 
research  presented  itself,  which  had  been  ne- 
cessarily unknown  to  preceding  chemists.  It 
was  impossible  to  foretell  what  miglit  be  the 
contents  of  a  soil  overloaded  for  successive 
ages  with  bodies  resigned  to  the  putrefactive 
process.  This  spot  differed  from  common 
burying-grounds,  where  each  individual  ob- 
ject is  surrounded  by  a  portion  of  the  soil. 
It  was  the  burying-ground  of  a  large  district, 
wherein  successive  generations  of  the  inhabi- 
ants  h  ad  been  deposited  for  upwards  of  three 
centuries.  It  could  not  be  foreseen  that  the 
entire  decomposition  might  be  retarded  for 
more  than  forty  years ;  neither  was  there  any 
reason  to  suspect  that  any  remarkable  differ- 
ence would  arise  from  the  singularity  of 
situation. 

"  The  remains  of  the  human  bodies  im- 
mersed in  tliis  mass  of  putrescence,  were 
found  in  three  different  states,  according  to 
the  time  they  had  been  buried,  tlie  place 
they  occupied,  and  their  relative  situations 
with  regard  to  each  otlier.  The  most  ancient 
were  simply  portions  of  bones,  irregularly 
dispersed  in  the  soil,  which  had  been  fre- 
quently disturbed.  A  second  state,  in  certain 
bodies  wliich  had  always  been  insulated,  ex- 
hibited the  skin,  the  muscles,  tendons,  and 
aponeuroses,  dry,  brittle,  hard, '  more  or  less 
grey,  and  similar  to  what  are  called  mummies 
in  certain  caverns  where  this  change  has  been 


observed,  as  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome,'  and 
the  vault  of  the  Cordeliers  at  Toulouse. 

"  The  third  and  most  singular  state  of  these 
soft  parts  was  observed  in  the  bodies  which 
filled  the  common  graves  or  repositories.  By 
this  appellation  are  understood  cavities  of 
thirty  feet  in  depth,  and  twenty  on  each  side, 
which  were  dug  in  the  burying-ground  of  the 
Innocents,  and  were  appropriated  to  contain 
the  bodies  of  the  poor ;  which  were  placed  in 
very  close  rows,  each  in  its  proper  wooden 
bier.    The  necessity  for  disposing  a  great 
number,  obliged  the  men  charged  with  this 
employment  to  arrange  them  so  near  each 
other,  that  these  cavities  might  be  considered 
when  filled  as  an  entire  mass  of  human  bodies 
separated  only  by  two  planks  of  about  half  an 
inch  thick.    Each  cavity  contained  between  . 
one  thousand  and  fifteen  hundred.  When 
one  common  grave  of  tliis  magnitude  was 
filled,  a  covering  of  about  one  foot. deep  of 
earth  was  laid  upon  it,  and  another  excavation 
of  the  same  sort  was  made  at  some  distance. 
Each  grave  remained  open  about  three  years,  ^ 
whicli  was  the  time  required  to  fill  it.  Ac- 
cording to  the  urgency  of  circumstances,  the 
graves  were  again  made  on  the  same  spot 
after  an  interval  of  time,  not  less  than  fifteen 
years,  nor  more  than  thirty.    Experience  had 
tauglit  the  workmen,  that  this  time  was  not 
sufKcieiit  for  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
bodies,  and  had  shown  them  the  progressive 
changes  which   form  the  object  of  Four- 
croy's  memoir. 

"  The  first  of  these  large  graves  opened  in 
the  presence  of  this  chemist,  liad  been  closed 
for  fifteen  years.  The  coffins  were  in  good 
preservation,  but  a  little  settled,  and  the  wood 
had  a  yellow  tinge.  When  the  covers  of 
several  were  taken  off,  the  bodies  were  ob- 
served at  the  bottom,  leaving  a  considerable 
distance  between  their  surface  and  the  cover, 
and  flattened  as  if  they  had  suffered  a  strong 
compression.  The  linen  which  had  covered 
them  was  slightly  adherent  to  the  bodies ; 
and,  with  the  form  of  the  different  regions, 
exhibited,  on  removing  the  linen,  nothing  but 
irregular  masses  of  a  soft  ductile  matter  of  a 
grey-white  colour.  These  masses  environed 
the  bones  on  all  sides,  which  had  no  solidity, 
but  broke  by  any  sudden  pressure.  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  matter,  its  obvious  com- 
position and  its  softness,  resembled  common 
wliite  cheese  ;  and  the  resemblance  was  more 
striking  from  the  print  which  the  threads  of 
the  linen  had  made  upon  its  surface.  This 
wliite  substance  yielded  to  the  touch,  and  be- 
came soft  when  rubbed  for  a  time  between 
the  fingers. 

"  No  very  offensive  smell  was  emitted  from 
these  bodies.  The  novelty  and  singularity  of 
tlie  spectacle,  and  the  example  of  die  grave- 
diggers,  dispelled  every  idea  eitiicr  of  disgust 
or  apprehension.  These  men  asserted  that 
they  never  found  this  matter,  by  them  called 
g;-a.s  (fat),  in  bodies  interred  alone  ;  but  that 
the  accumulated  bodies  of  the  common  craves 
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only  were  subject  to  this  change.    On  a  very 
attentive  examination  of  a  number  of  bodies 
passed  to  tliis   state,    Fourcroy  remarked, 
that  the  conversion  appeared    in  different 
stages  of  advancement,  so  that,  in  various 
bodies,  the  fibrous  texture  and  colour,  more 
or  less  red,  were  discernible  v/hhh\  the  fatty 
matter;  that  the  masses  covering  the  bones 
■were  entirely  of  the  same  nature,  offering  in- 
distinctly in  all  the  regions  a  grey  substance, 
for  the  most  part  soft  and  ductile,  sometimes 
dry,  always  easy  to  be  sepai-ated  in  porous 
fragnaents,  penetrated  with  cavities,  and  no 
longer  exhibiting  any  traces  of  membranes, 
muscles,  tendons,  vessels,  or  nerves.    On  the 
first  inspection  of  these  white  masses,  it 
might  have  been  concluded  that  they  were 
siimply  the  cellular  tissue,  the  compartments 
and  vesicles  of  which  they  very  well  repre- 
sented. 

"  By  examining  this  substance  in  the  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  body,  it  was  found  that 
the  skin  is  particularly  disposed  to  tliis  re- 
markable alteration.    It  was  afterwards  per- 
ceived that  the  ligaments  and  tendons  no 
longer  existed,   or  at  least  had  lost  tlieir 
tenacity  ;  so  that  the  bones  were  entirely  un- 
supported, and  left  to  the  action  of  their  own 
weight.     Whence  their  relative  places  were 
preserved  in  a  certain  degree  by  mere  juxta- 
position ;  the  least  effort  being  sufficient  to 
separate  them.     The  grave-diggers  availed 
themselves  of  this  circumstance  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  bodies.    For  they  rolled  them 
up  from  head  to  feet,  and  by  that  means 
separated  from  each  other  the  extremities  of 
the  bones,  which  had  formerly  been  arti- 
culated.    In  all  those  bodies  wliich  were 
changed  into  tlie  fatty  matter,  the  abdominal 
cavity  had  disappeared.     The  teguments  and 
muscles  of  this  region  being  converted  into 
the  white  matter,  like  tlie  other  soft  parts,  had 
subsided  upon  the  vertebral  column,  and  were 
so  flattened  as  to  leave  no  place  for  tlie  vis- 
cera ;  and  accordingly  there  was  scarcely  ever 
any  trace  observed  in  the  almost  obliterated 
cavity.    This  observation  was  for  a  long  time 
matter  of  astonishment  to  the  investigators. 
In  vain  did  they  seek,  in  the  greater  number 
of  bodies,  the  place  and  substance  of  the 
stomach,  the  intestines,  the  bladder,  and  even 
the  liver,  tlie  spleen,  the  kidneys,  and  the 
matrix  in  females.    All  these  viscei-a  were 
confounded  together,  and  for  the  most  part 
no  traces  of  them  were  left.    Sometimes  only 
certain  irregular  masses  were  found,  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  white  matter,  of  different 
bidks,  from  that  of  a  nut  to  two  or  tliree 
inches  in  diameter,  in  the  regions  of  the  liver 
or  of  the  spleen. 

"  The  thorax  likewise  of!ercd  an  assemblage 
of  facts  no  less  singular  and  interesting. 
The  external  part  of  this  cavity  was  flattened 
and  compressed  like  the  rest  of  the  organs ; 
the  ril)s,  spontaneously  luxated  in  tlicir  arti- 
culations with  the  vertebra;,  were  settled  upon 
tfae,dorsal  column ;  their  arched  part  lefl  only 


a  small  space  on  each  side  between  them  and 
the  vertebra;.     The  pleura,  the  mediastinum, 
t he  arge  vessels,  the  aspera  arteria,  and  even 
the  lungs  and  the  Jieart,  were  no  loneer  dis- 
tmguishable;   but   for  the  most  part  had 
entirely  disa])peared,  and  in  their  place  no- 
thing was  seen  but  some  parcels  of  the  fatty 
substance.    In  this  case,  the  matter  which 
was  the  product  of  decomposition  of  the 
viscera,    charged  with   blood    and  various 
humours,  differs  from  that  of  the  surface  of 
the  body,  and  the  long  bones,  in  the  red  or 
brown  colour  possessed  by  the  former.  Some- 
times the  observers  found  in  the  thorax  a 
mass  irregularly  rounded,  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  latter,  which  appeared  to  them  to  have 
arisen  from  the  fat  and  fibrous  substance  of 
the  heart.     They  supposed  that  this  mass, 
not  constantly  found  in  all  the  subjects,  owed 
Its  existence  to  a  superabundance  of  fat  in 
this  viscus,  where  it  was  found.    For  the 
general  observation  presented  itself,  that,  in 
similar  circumstances,  the  fat  parts  undergo 
tlus    conversion    more    evidently  than  the  ' 
others,  and  afibrd  a  larger  quantity  of  the 
white  matter. 

"  The  external  region  in  females  exhibited 
the  glandular  and  adipose  mass  of  the  breasts 
converted  into  the  fatty  matter,  very  white 
and  very  homogeneous. 

"  The  head  was,  as  has  already  been  re- 
marked, environed  with  the  fatty  matter; 
the  face  was  no  longer  distinguishable  in  the 
greatest  number  of  subjects  ;  tlie  mouth  dis- 
organized, exhibited  neitlier  tongue  nor  pa- 
late ;  and  the  jaws,  luxated  and  more  or  less 
displaced,  were  environed  with  irregular  layers 
of  the  white  matter.   Some  pieces  of  the  same 
matter  usually  occupied  the  place  of  the  parts 
situated  in  the  mouth ;  the  cartilages  of  tlie 
nose  participated  in  the  general  alteration  of 
the  skin ;  the  orbits,  instead  of  eyes,  contained 
white  masses ;  the  ears  were'  equally  dis- 
organized ;  and  the  hairy  scalp,  having  under- 
gone a  similar  alteration  to  that  of  tlie  other 
organs,   still  retained  the  hair.  Fourcroy 
remarks  incidentally,  that  the  hair  appears  to 
resist  every  alteration  much  longer  tlian  imj 
other  part  of  the  body.    The  cranium  con- 
stantly contained  the  brain  contracted  in  bulk ; 
blackish  at  the  surface,  and  absolutely  clianged 
like  the  other  organs.    In  a  great  number  of 
subjects  which  were  examined,  this  viscus  was 
ne^'er  found  wanting,  and  it  was  always  in  the 
above-mentioned  sbite;  wliich  proves  that  tlie 
substance  of  the  brain  is  gi-catly  disposed  to 
be  converted  into  the  fat  matter. 

"  Such  was  the  state  of  the  bodies  found  in 
the  burial-ground  des  Innocens.  Its  modi- 
fications were  also  various.  Its  eonsistenee 
in  bodies  lately  clianged,  that  is  to  say,  from 
tliree  to  five  years,  was  soft  and  very  ductile, 
containing  a  great  quantity  of  water.  In 
other  subjects  converted  into  this  matter  for 
a  long  lime,  such  as  tliose  which  occupied 
tlie  cavities  \vhicli  had  been  closed  thirty  or 
forty  years,  tliis  matter  is  drier,  more  brittle. 
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and  in  denser  flakes.  In  several  which  were 
deposited  in  dry  earth,  various  portions  of 
tlie  fatty  matter  had  became  semitransparent. 
The  aspect,  the  granulated  texture,  and  brit- 
tleness  of  this  dried  matter,  bore  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  wax. 

"  The  period  of  tlie  formation  of  this  sub- 
stance had  likewise  an  influence  on  its  pro- 
perties. In  general,  all  tliat  which  had  been 
formed  for  a  long  time  was  white,  uniform, 
and  contained  no  Ibreign  substance,  or  fibrous 
remains ;  such,  in  particular,  was  that  afford- 
ed by  the  skin  of  the  extremities.  On  the 
contrary,  in  bodies  recently  changed,  the  fatty 
matter  was  neither  so  uniform  nor  so  pure  as 
in  the  former  ;  but  it  was  still  found  to  con- 
tain portions  of  muscles,  tendons,  and  liga- 
ments, the  texture  of  which,  though  already 
altered  and  changed  in  its  colour,  was  still 
distinguishable.  Accordingly,  as  the  con- 
version was  more  or  less  advanced,  these 
fibrous  remains  were  more  or  less  penetrated 
with  the  fatty  matter,  interposed  as  it  were 
between  tlie  interstices  of  the  fibres.  This 
observation  shews,  that  it  is  not  merely  the  fat 
which  is  thus  changed,  as  was  natural  enough 
to  think  at  first  sight.  Other  facts  confirm 
this  assertion.  The  skin,  as  has  been  re- 
marked, becomes  easily  converted  into  very 
pure  white  matter,  as  does  likewise  the  brain, 
neither  of  which  has  been  considered  by  ana- 
tomists to  be  fat.  It  is  true,  nevertheless, 
that  the  unctuous  parts,  and  bodies  charged 
with  fat,  appear  more  easily  and  speedily  to 
pass  to  tlie  state  under  consideration.  This 
was  seen  in  the  marrow,  which  occupied  the 
cavities  of  the  longer  bones.  And  again,  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  but  that  the  greater  part 
of  these  bodies  had  been  emaciated  by  the  ill- 
ness which  terminated  their  lives ;  notwith- 
standing which,  they  were  all  absolutely  turned 
into  this  fatty  substance. 

"  An  experiment  made  by  Poulletier  de  la 
Salle,  and  Fourcroy  likewise,  evinced  that  a 
conversion  does  not  take  place  in  the  fat  alone. 
Poulletier  had  suspended  in  his  laboratory  a 
small  piece  of  the  human  liver,  to  observe 
what  would  arise  to  it  by  the  contact  of  the 
air.  It  partly  putrefied,  without,  however, 
emitting  any  very  noisome  smell.  Larvfe  of 
the  dermestes  and  bruchus  attacked  and  pene- 
trated it  in  various  directions ;  at  last  it  be- 
came dry,  and  after  more  than  ten  years' 
suspension,  it  was  converted  into  a  white 
friable  substance  resembling  dried  agaric, 
which  might  have  been  taken  for  an  earthy 
substance.  In  tliis  state  it  had  no  perceptible 
smell.  Poulletier  was  desirous  of  knowing 
the  state  of  this  animal  matter,  and  experi- 
ment soon  convinced  him  and  Fourcroy  that 
it  was  far  from  being  in  the  state  of  an 
earth.  It  melted  by  heat,  and  exhaled  in  the 
form  of  vapour,  which  liad  the  smell  of  a  very 
fetid  fat;  spirit  of  wine  separated  a  concresci- 
ble  oil,  which  appeared  to  possess  all  the  pro- 
perties of  spermaceti.  Each  of  the  three 
alcalics  convertfed  it  into  soap ;  and,  in  a  w^ord, 


it  exhibited  all  the  properties  of  the  fatty 
matter  of  the  burial-ground  of  the  Innocents 
exposed  for  several  months  to  the  air.  Here 
then  was  a  glandular  organ,  which  in  the 
midst  of  the  atmosphere  had  undergone  a 
change  similar  to  that  of  the  bodies  in  the 
burying-place ;  and  this  fact  sufficiently  shows, 
that  an  animal  substance  which  is  very  far 
from  being  of  the  nature  of  grease,  may  be 
totally  converted  into  this  fatty  substance. 

"  Among  the  modifications  of  this  remark- 
able substance  in  the  burying-ground  before 
mentioned,  it  was  observed  that  the  dry, 
friable,  and  brittle  matter,  was  most  com- 
monly found  near  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  the  soft  ductile  matter  at  a  greater  depth, 
Fourcroy  remarks,  that  this  dry  matter 
did  not  differ  from  the  other  merely  in  con- 
taining less  water,  but  likewdse  by  the  volati- 
lisE^on  of  one  of  its  principles. 

The  grave-diggers  assert,  that  near  three 
years  are  required  to  convert  a  body  into  this 
fatty  substance.  But  Dr.  Gibbes  of  Oxford 
found,  that  lean  beef  secured  in  a  running 
stream  was  converted  into  this  fatty  matter  at 
the  end  of  a  month.  He  judges  from  facts, 
that  running  water  is  most  favourable  to  this 
process.  He  took  three  lean  pieces  of  mutton, 
and  poured  on  each  a  quantity  of  the  three 
common  mineral  acids.  At  the  end  of  three 
days,  each  was  much  changed  :  that  in  the 
nitric  acid  was  veiy  soft,  and  converted  into 
the  fatty  matter ;  that  in  the  muriatic  add  was 
not  in  that  time  so  much  altered  ;  the  sul- 
phuric acid  had  turned  the  other  black.  La- 
voisier thinks  that  this  process  may  hereafter 
prove  of  great  use  in  society.  It  is  not  easy 
to  point  out  what  animal  substance,  or  what 
situation,  might  be  the  best  adapted  for  an 
undertaking  of  this  kind. 

The  result  of  Fourcroy's  enquiries  into 
the  ordinary  changes  of  bodies  recently  de- 
posited in  tlie  earth,  was  not  very  extensive. 
The  grave-diggers  informed  him,  that  these 
bodies  interred  do  notperceptiblychange  colour 
for  the  first  seven  or  eight  days ;  that  the  putrid 
process  disengages  elastic  fluid,  which  inflates 
the  abdomen,  and  at  length  bursts  it;,  that 
this  event  instantly  causes  vertigo,  faintness, 
and  nausea  in  such  persons  as  unfortunately 
are  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  scene 
where  it  takes  place ;  but  that  when  the  ob- 
ject of  its  action  is  nearer,  a  sudden  privation 
of  sense,  and  frequently  death,  is  the  conse- 
quence. These  men  are  taught  by  experience, 
that  no  immediate  danger  is  to  be  feared  from 
the  disgusting  business  they  arc  engaged  in, 
excepting  at  this  period,  which  they  regard 
with  the  utmost  terror.  They  resisted  eveiy 
inducement  and  persuasion  which  these  phi- 
losophers made  use  of,  to  prevail  on  them  to 
assist  their  researches  into  the  nature  of  this 
active  and  perniciouR  vapour.  Fourcroy  takes 
occasion  from  these  facts,  as  well  as  from  the 
pallid  and  unwholesome  appearance  of  the 
drave-diggers,  to  reprobate  burials  in  great 
towns  or  tiieir  vicinity. 
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Such  bodies  as  are  interred  alone,  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  quantity  of  humid  earth,  are 
totally  destroyed  by  passing  througli  the  suc- 
cessive degrees  of  the  ordinary  putrefaction  ; 
and  this  destruction  is  more  speedy,  the 
warmer  the  temperature.  But  if  these  insu- 
lated bodies  be  dry  and  emaciated;  if  the 
place  of  deposition  be  likewise  dry,  and  the 
locality  and  other  circumstances  such,  tliat 
the  earth,  so  far  from  receiving  moisture  from 
tlie  atmosphere,  becomes  still  more  effectually 
parched  by  the  solar  rays ;  —  the  animal  juices 
are  volatilized  and  absorbed,  the  solids  con- 
tract and  harden,  and  a  peculiar  species  of 
mummy  is  produced.  But  every  circum- 
stance is  very  different  in  the  common  bury- 
ing-grounds-  Heaped  togetlier  almost  in 
contact,  the  influence  of  external  bodies  affects 
them  scarcely  at  all,  and  they  become  aban- 
doned to  a  peculiar  disorganization,  which 
destroys  their  texture,  and  produces  the  new 
and  most  permanent  state  of  combination  here 
described.  From  various  observations,  it  was 
found,  that  this  fatty  matter  was  capable  of 
enduring  in  these  burying-places  for  thirty 
or  forty  years,  and  is  at  length  corroded  and 
carried  off  by  the  aqueous  putrid  humidity 
which  there  abounds. 

Among  other  interesting  facts  afforded  by 
the  chemical  examination  of  this  substance 
are  the  following  from  experiments  by  Four- 
croy. 

1.  This  substance  is  fused  at  a  less  degree 
of  heat  than  that  of  boiling  water,  and  may 
be  purified  by  pressure  through  a  cloth,  which 
disengages  a  portion  of  fibrous  and  bony 
matter.  2.  The  process  of  destructive  dis- 
tillation by  a  veiy  graduated  heat  was  begun, 
but  not  completed  on  account  of  its  tedious- 
ness,  and  the  little  promise  of  advantage  it 
afforded.  The  products  which  came  over 
were  water  charged  with  volatile  alcah',  a  fat 
oil,  concrete  volatile  alcali,  and  no  elastic 
fluid  during  the  time  the  operation  was  con- 
tinued. 3.  Fragments  of  the  fatty  matter 
exposed  to  the  air  during  the  hot  and  dry 
summer  of  1786  became  dry,  brittle,  and 
almost  pulverulent  at  the  surface.  On  a  care- 
ful examination,  certain  portions  were  ob- 
served to  be  semitransparent,  and  more  brittle 
than  the  rest.  These  possessed  all  the  ap- 
parent properties  of  wax,  and  did  not  affoi-d 
volatile  alcali  by  distillation.  4.  With  water 
this  fatty  matter  exhibited  all  the  appearances 
of  soap,  and  afforded  a  strong  lather.  The 
dried  substance  did  not  form  the  saponaceous 
combination  with  the  same  facility  or  per- 
fection as  that  which  was  recent.  About 
two-thirds  of  this  dried  matter  separated  from 
the  water  by  cooling,  and  proved  to  be  the 
semitransparent  substance  resembling  wax. 
This  was  taken  from  the  surface  of  the  soapy 
liquor,  which  being  then  passed  through  the 
filter,  left  a  white  soft  sliining  matter,  which 
was  fusible  and  combustible.  5.  Attempts 
were  made  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  \'olatile 
alcali  in  this  substance,  by  the  application  of 
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lime,  and  of  the  fixed  alcalies,  but  witliout 
success  :  for  it  was  difilcult  to  collect  and  ap- 
preciate the  first  portions  which  escaped,  and 
likewise  to  disengage  the  last  portions.  The 
caustic  volatile  alcali,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
gentle  heat,  dissolved  the  fatty  matter,  and 
the  solution  became  perfectly  clear  and  trans- 
parent at  the  boiling  temperature  of  the  mix- 
ture, which  was  at  185°  F.    6.  Sulphuric 
acid,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  2.0,  was  pour- 
ed upon  six  times  its  weight  of  the  fatty 
matter,  and  mixed  by  agitation.    Heat  was 
produced,  and  a  gas  or  effluvium  of  the  most 
insupportable  putrescence  was  emitted,  which 
infected  tlie  air  of  an  extensive  laboratory 
for  several  days.    Fourcroy  says,  that  the 
smell  cannot  be  described,  but  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  horrid  and  repulsive  that  can  be 
imagined.    It  did  not,  however,  produce  any 
indisposition  either  in  himself  or  his  assistants. 
By  dilution  with  water,  and  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses of  evaporation  and  cooling,  properly  re- 
peated, the  sulphates  of  ammonia  and  of  lime 
were  obtained.     A  substance  was  separated 
from  the  liquor,  which  appeared  to  be  the 
waxy  matter,  somewhat  altered  by  the  action 
of  the  acid.    7.  The  nitrous  and  muriatic 
acids  were  also  applied,  and  afforded  pheno- 
mena worthy  of  remark,  but  which  for  the 
sake  of  conciseness  are  here  omitted.    8.  Al- 
cohol does  jiot  act  on  this  matter  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  of  the  air.    But  by  boiling 
it  dissolves  one-third  of  its  own  weight,  which 
is  almost  totally  separable  by  cooling  as  low 
as  55°.  The  alcohol,  after  this  process,  affords 
by  evaporation  a  portion  of  that  waxy  matter 
which  is  separable  by  acids,  and  is  therefore 
the  only  portion  soluble  in  cold  alcohol.  The 
quantity  of  fatty  matter  operated  on  was 
4  ounces,  or  2304  grains,  of  which  the  boiling 
spirit  took  up  tlie  whole  except  26  grains, 
which  proved  to  be  a  mixture  of  20  grains  of 
ammoniacal  soap,  and  6  or  8  grains  of  the 
phosphates  of  soda  and  of  lime.    From  tliis 
experiment,  whicli  was  three  times  repeated 
with  similar  results,  it  appears  that  alcohol  is 
well  suited  to  afford  an  analysis  of  the  fatty 
matter.     It  does  not  dissolve  the  neutral 
salts  ;  when  cold,  it  dissolves  that  portion  of 
concrete  animal  oil  from  which  the  volatile 
alcali  had  flown  off ;  and  when  heated,  it  dis- 
solves the  whole  of  the  truly  saponaceous 
matter,  which  is  afterwards  completely  sepa- 
rated by  cooling.     And  accordingly  it  was 
found,  that  a  tliin  plate  of  the  fatty  matter, 
which  had  lost  nearly  tlie  whole  of  its  volatile 
alcali,  by  exposure  to  the  air  for  three  years, 
was  almost  dissolved  by  the  cold  alcohol. 

The  concrete  oily  or  waxy  substance  ob- 
tained in  these  experiments  constitutes  the 
leading  object  of  research,  as  being  the  pe- 
culiar substance  with  which  the  other  well 
known  matters  are  combined.  It  separates 
siJontancously  by  the  action  of  the  air,  as  well 
as  by  that  of  acids.  These  last  separate  it  in 
a  state  of  greater  purity,  the  less  disposed  the 
acid  may  be  to  operate  in  the  way  of  com- 
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bustion.  It  is  requisite,  tlierefore,  for  this 
purpose,  that  the  fatty  matter  should  be  pre- 
viously diffused  in  12  times  its  weight  of  hot 
water;  and  the  muriatic  or  acetous  acid  is 
preferable  to  the  sulphuric  or  the  nitrous. 
The  colour  of  the  waxy  matter  is  greyish ; 
and  though  exposure  to  the  air,  and  also  the 
action  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  did 
produce  an  apparent  whiteness,  it  neverthe- 
less disappeared  by  subsequent  fusion.  No 
method  was  discovered  by  which  it  could  be 
permanently  bleached. 

The  nature  of  this  wax  or  fat  is  different 
from  that  of  any  other  known  substance  of  the 
like  kind.  \^Tien  slowly  cooled  after  fusion, 
its  texture  appears  crystalline  or  shivery,  like 
spermaceti ;  but  a  speedy  cooling  gives  it  a 
semitransparency  resembling  wax.  Upon  the 
whole,  nevertheless,  it  seems  to  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter  of  these 
bodies.  It  has  less  smell  than  spermaceti, 
aiid  melts  at  1^7°  P. ;  Dr.  Bostock  says  92°. 
Spermaceti  requires  6°  more  of  heat  to  fuse 
it,  (according  to  Dr.  Bostock  20°).  The 
spermaceti  did  not  so  speedily  become  brittle 
by  cooling  as  the  adipocire.  One  ounce  of 
alcohol  of  the  strength  between  39  and  40 
degrees  of  Baum6's  aerometer,  dissolved  when 
boiling  hot  12  gros  of  this  substance,  but  the 
same  quantity  in  like  circumstances  dissolved 
only  30  or  36  grains  of  spermaceti.  The 
separation  of  these  matters  was  also  remark- 
ably different,  the  spermaceti  being  more 
speedily  deposited,  and  in  a  much  more  re- 
gular and  crystalline  form.  Ammonia  dis- 
solves with  singular  facility,  and  even  in  the 
cold,  this  concrete  oil  separated  from  the  fatty 
matter;  and  by  heat  it  forms  a  transparent 
solution,  which  is  a  true  soap.  But  no  excess 
of  ammonia  can  produce  such  an  effect  with 
spermaceti." 

Fourcroy  concludes  his  memoir  with  some 
speculations  on  the  change  to  wliich  animal 
substances  in  peculiar  circumstances  are  sub- 
ject. In  the  modern  chemistry,  soft  animal 
matters  are  considered  as  a  composition  of  the 
oxydes  of  hydrogen  and  carbonated  azote, 
more  complicated  than  those  of  vegetable 
matters,  and  therefore  more  incessantly  tend- 
ing to  alteration.  If  then  the  carbon  be  con- 
ceived to  unite  with  the  oxygen,  either  of  tlie 
water  which  is  present,  or  of  the  other  animal 
matters,  and  thus  escape  in  large  quantities  in 
the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  we  shall  per- 
ceive the  reason  why  this  conversion  is  at- 
tended with  so  great  a  loss  of  weight,  namely, 
about  nine-tenths  of  the  whole.  The  azote,  a 
principle  so  abundant  in  animal  matters,  will 
form  ammonia  by  combining  with  the  hydro- 
gen ;  part  of  this  will  escape  in  the  vaporous 
form,  and  the  rest  will  remain  fixed  in  the 
fatty  matter.  The  residue  of  the  animal 
matters  deprived  of  a  great  part  of  their 
carbon,  of  their  oxygen,  and  the  whole  of 
their  azote,  will  consist  of  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  hydrogen,  together  with  carbon 
and  a  minute  quantity  of  oxygen.    This,  ac- 


cording to  the  theory  of  Fourcroy,  constitutes 
the  waxy  matter,  or  adipocire,  which,  in 
combination  with  ammonia,  forms  tlie  animal 
soap,  into  wliich  the  dead  bodies  are  thus  con- 
verted. 

Muscular  fibre,  macerated  in  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  afterwards  well  washed  in  warm 
water,  affords  pure  adipocire,  of  a  light  yel- 
low colour,  nearly  of  the  consistence  of  taU 
low,  of  a  homogeneous  texture,  and  of  course 
free  from  ammonia.  This  is  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  now  commonly  procured  for  che- 
mical experiment. 

Ambergris  appears  [to  contain  adipocire 
in  large  quantity,  rather  more  than  half  of  it 
being  of  this  substance. 

Adipocire  has  been  more  recently  ex- 
amined by  Chevreul.  He  found  it  composed 
of  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  potassa, 
and  lime,  united  to  much  margarine,  and 
to  a  very  little  of  another  fatty  matter  differ- 
ent from  that.  Weak  muriatic  acid  seizes 
the  three  alcaline  bases.  On  treating  the 
residue  with  a  solution  of  potassa,  the  mar- 
garine is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  pearly 
substance,  while  the  other  fat  remains  dis- 
solved. Fourcroy  being  of  opinion  that  the 
fatty  matter  of  animal  carcasses,  the  substance 
of  biliary  calculi,  and  spermaceti,  were  nearly 
identical,  gave  tliem  the  same  name  of-adipo~ 
cire ;  but  it  appears  from  the  researches  of 
Chevreul  that  these  substances  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  each  other. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1813 
there  is  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  above 
subject  by  Sir  E.  Home  and  Mr.  Brande. 
He  adduces  many  curious  facts  to  prove  that 
adipocire  is  formed  by  an  incipient  and  in- 
complete putrefaction.  Mary  Howard,  aged 
44,  died  on  the  12th  May  1790,  and  was 
buried  in  a  grave  ten  feet  deep  at  the  east 
end  of  Shoreditch  church-yard,  ten  feet  to  the 
east  of  the  great  common  sewer,  which  runs 
from  north  to  south,  and  has  always  a  current 
of  water  in  it,  the  usual  level  of  which  is  eight 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  two 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  coffins  in  the 
graves.  In  August  1811  the  body  was  taken 
up,  with  some  others  buried  near  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  vault,  and  the  flesh  in 
all  of  them  was  converted  into  adipocire  or 
spermaceti.  At  tlie  full  and  new  moon  the 
tide  raises  water  into  the  graves,  which  at 
other  times  are  dry.  To  explain  the  extra- 
ordinary quantities  of  fat  or  adipocire  formed 
by  animals  of  a  certain  intestinal  construction. 
Sir  E.  observes,  that  the  current  of  water 
which  passes  through  their  colon,  while  the 
loculated  lateral  parts  are  full  of  solid  matter, 
places  the  solid  contents  in  somewhat  similar 
circumstances  to  dead  bodies  in  the  banks  of 
a  common  sewer. 

The  circumstance  of  ambergris,  which  con- 
tains 60  per  cent,  of  fat,  being  found  in  im- 
mense quantities  in  the  lower  intestines  of  the 
spermaceti  whales,  and  never  higher  up  than 
seven  feet  from  the  anus,  is  an  undeniable 
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proof  of  fat  being  formed  in  the  intestines ; 
and  as  ambergris  is  only  met  with  in  whales 
out  of  health,  it  is  most  probably  collected 
there  from  the  absorbents,  under  the  influence 
of  disease,  not  acting  so  as  to  take  it  into  the 
constitution.     In  the  human  colon,  solid 
masses  of  fat  are  sometimes  met  with  in  a 
diseased  state  of  that  canal.     A  description 
and  analysis  by  Doctor  Ure  of  a  mass  of 
ambergris,  extracted  in  Perthshire  from  the 
Rectum  of  a  living  woman,  were  published 
in  a  London  Medical  Journal  in  September 
1817.     There  is  a  case  communicated  by 
Dr.  Babington,  of  fat  formed  in  the  intes- 
tines of  a  girl  four  and  a  half  years  old,  and 
passing  off  by  stool.     Mr.  Brande  found, 
on  the  suggestion  of  Sir  E.  Home,  that 
muscle  digested  in  bile,  is  convertible  into 
fat,  at  the  temperature  of  about  100°.  If 
the  substance,  however,  pass  rapidly  into  pu- 
trefaction, no  fat  is  formed.     Faeces  voided 
by  a  gouty  gentleman  after  six  days'  con- 
stipation, yielded,  on  infusion  in  water,  a 
fatty  film.   This  process  of  forming  fat  in  the 
lower  intestines  by  means  of  bile,  throws  con- 
siderable light  upon  the  nourishment  derived 
from  clysters,  a  fact  well  ascertained,  but 
which  could  not  be  explained.    It  also  ac- 
counts for  the  wasting  of  the  body  which  so 
invariably  attends  all  complaints  of  the  lower 
bowels.     It  accounts  too  for  all  the  varieties 
in  the  turns  of  the  colon,  which  we  meet  with 
in  so  great  a  degree  in  different  animals. 
This  property  of  the  bile  explains  likewise 
the  formation  of  fatty  concretions  in  the  gall 
bladder  so  commonly  met  with,  and  which, 
from  these  experiments,  appear  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  bile  on  the  mucus 
secreted  in  the  gall  bladder ;  and  it  enables  us 
to  understand  how  want  of  the  gall  bladder 
in  children,  from  mal-formation,  is  attended 
with  excessive  leanness,  notwithstanding  a 
great  appetite,  and  leads  to  an  early  death. 
Fat  thus  appears  to  be  formed  in  the  intes- 
tines, and  from  tlience  received  into  the  cir- 
culation, and  deposited  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  body.     And  as  there  appears  to  be  no 
direct  channels  by  which  any  superabundance 
of  it  can  be  thrown  out  of  the  body,  whenever 
its  supply  exceeds  the  consumption,  its  accu- 
mulation becomes  a  disease,  and  often  a  very 
distressing  one. 

ADI'POSE.  [Jldiposus;  from  adeps,  fat.) 
Fatty  ;  as  adipose  membrane,  &c. 

Anipos-E  MEMBRAKE.  Meiiibrana  adiposa. 
The  fat  collected  in  the  cells  of  tlie  cellular 
membrane. 

ADI'PSA.  (From  a,  neg.  and  5ii|/a,  thirst. 
I.  So  the  Greeks  called  medicines,  &c.  which 
abate  thirst. 

2.  Hippocrates  applied  this  word  to  oxymel, 
ADI'PSIA.  (From  a,  neg.  and  Sji^a, 
thirst.)  A  want  of  thirst.  A  genus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  class  locales,  and  order  dysm-eaite 
of  Cullen's  Nosology.  It  is  mostly  symp- 
tomatic of  some  disease  of  the  brain. 

ADI'PSOS.    (So  called  btcausu  it  allays 


thirst.)  1.  The  Egyptian  palm-tree,  tlie  fruit 
of  which  is  said  to  be  tlie  Myrobalans,  which 
quench  thirst. 

2.  Also  a  name  for  liquorice. 

Adi'kige.    Ammoniacal  salt. 

ADJUTO'RI UM.  (From  ad  and  jnvo, 
to  lielp. )  A  name  of  the  humerus,  from  its 
usefulness  in  lifting  up  tJie  fore-arm. 

ADJUVA'NTIA.  Wiiatever  assists  in 
preventing  or  curing  disease. 

Adnata  tunica.  Albuginea  oculi ;  Tunica 
alhuginea  oculi.  A  membrane  of  the  eye 
mostly  confounded  with  the  conjunctiva.  It 
is,  however,  thus  formed  :  five  of  the  muscles 
which  move  the  eye,  take  tiieir  origin  from 
the  bottom  of  tlie  orbit,  and  the  sixth  arises 
from  the  edge  of  it;  they  are  all  inserted,  by 
a  tendinous  expansion,  into  the  anterior  part 
of  the  tunica  sclerotica,  which  expansion  forms 
the  adnata  and  gives  the  whiteness  peculiar 
to  the  fore-part  of  the  eye.  It  lies  betwixt 
the  sclerotica  and  conjunctiva. 

ADNA'TUS.    (From  adnescor,  to  grow 
to.)    A  term  applied  to  some  parts  which 
appear  to  grow  to  others :  as  tunica  adnata, 
slipulcB  adnatcB,  folium  adnatum. 
A'doc.  Milk. 

ADOLESCE'NTIA,    See  Age. 

Ado'nion.  (From  ASojws,  the  youth  from 
whose  blood  it  was  feigned  to  have  sprung.) 
Adonium.     See  Artemisia  abrotanum. 

Adonium.    See  Adonion. 

ADO'PTER.  Tuhiis  iniennedius.  A 
chemical  vessel  with  two  necks  used  to  com- 
bine retorts  to  the  cucurbits  or  matrasses  in 
distillation,  with  retorts  instead  of  receivers. 

A'dor.  a  sort  of  corn,  called  also 
spelta. 

A'nos.    Forge  water,  or  water  in  which 
red-hot  iron  is  extinguished. 

AD  PONDUS  OMNIUM.  The  vreight 
of  the  whole.  These  words  are  inserted  in 
pharmaceutical  preparations,  or  prescriptions, 
when  the  last  ingredient  ought  to  weigh  as 
much  as  all  the  others  put  togetlier. 
.  ADPRESSUS.  Approximated.  A  term 
in  botany,  applied  to  branches  of  leaves  when 
they  rise  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the 
stem,  and  ai-e  closely  applied  to  them,  as  in 
the  branches  of  the  Genista  tinctoria  and 
leaves  of  the  Thlaspi  campcstris, 

Adra  rhi'za.     Blancard  says  tlie  root  of 
the  Aristolochia  is  thus  nmned. 

Adra'chnk.      Tlie   strawberr)'  bay-tree. 
A  species  of  Arbutus. 

A'DRAjr.    Fossil  salt. 

Aduaba'gi.    An    Indian  name  for  our 
garden-saffron. 

ADROBO'LON.  (From  «8poy,  large, 
and  fiaiXos,  a  globe,  bole,  or  mass.)  Indian 
bdellium,  which  is  coarser  than  the  Arabian. 
See  Bdellium. 

ADSCENDENS.    See  Ascendcm. 

ADSTRICTION.  Costiveness. 

ADSTRINGENT.    See  Astringent. 

ADUSTION.  Adustio.  1.  An  inflam- 
mation about  the  brain,  and  ite  membranes, 
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•witli  a  hollbwness  of  the  eyes,  a  pale  colour, 
and  a  dry  body  ;  obsolete. 

2.  In  surgery,  adustion  signifies  the  same 
as  cauterisation,  and  means  the  application 
of  any  substance  to  tlie  animal  body,  which 
acts  like  fire.  The  ancient  surgeons,  espe- 
cially the  Arabians,  were  remarkably  fond 
of  having  recourse  to  adustion  in  local  dis- 
eases: but  the  use  of  actual  heat  is  very 
rarely  admitted  by  the  moderns. 

ADVENTITIOUS.  {AdventUius;  from 
admenio,  to  come  to.)  Any  thing  that  ac- 
cidentally, and  not  in  the  common  course  of 
natural  causes,  happens  to  make  a  part  of 
another.  Something  accruing  or  befalling 
a  person  or  thing  from  without.  It  is  used 
in  medicine  in  opposition  to  hereditary;  as 
when  diseases  may  be  transmitted  from  the 
parent  and  also  acquired,  as  is  the  case  with 
gout  and  scrofula.  They  are  sometimes  here- 
ditary, and  very  often  adventitious. 

ADVERSIFO'LIA.  (From  adversus, 
opposite,  and  folhun,  a  leaf. )  A  plant  with 
aUerna'  e  leaves. 

Adveksifo'lijE  ri/AKTJE.  1.  Plants  the 
leaves  of  which  stand  opposite  to  each 
other  on  the  same  stem  or  branclu 

2.  The  name  of  a  class  in  Sauvages'  Me- 
thodus  Folim-um.  Valerian,  teasel,  honey- 
suckle, &c.  are  examples. 

ADVERSUS.  Opposite.  Applied  in 
natural  liistoiy  to  parts  which  stand  opposite 
to  each  other;  as  planta:  adversifolieB,  the  leaves 
standing  opposite  to  each  other  on  the  same 
stem,  as  in  valerian,  teasel,  honey-suckle,  &c. 

ADYNA'MIA.  {Adijrmmia,  a,  f.  ; 
A'Svvafua :  from  a,  priv.  and  Svpa/xis,  power. ) 
A  defect  of  vital  power. 

Adyna'sii^e.  (The  plural  of  Adynamia.) 
The  second  order  of  the  class  neuroses  of 
Cullen's  Nosology :  it  comprehends  syncope, 
dyspejma,  hypochondriasis,  and  chlorosis. 

Adt'namon.  (From  a,  neg.  and  dwa/^is, 
strength.)  Adynamum.  Among  ancient 
physicians,  it  signified  a  kind  of  weak  fac- 
titious wine,  prepared  from  must,  boiled 
down  with  water ;  to  be  given  to  patients 
to  whom  pure  or  genuine  wine  might  be 
hurtful. 

Adynamum.    See  Adynanion. 

iEDOI'A.  (From  aiSto J,  modesty ;  or  from 
a,  neg.  and  eiSai,  to  see ;  as  not  being  de- 
cent to  the  sight.)  Tlie  pudenda,  or  parts  of 
generation. 

^iDOPSO'PHIA.  (From  aiSoia,  pu- 
denda;  and  ^ocpew,  to  break  wind.)  A  term 
used  by  Sauvages  and  Sagar,  to  signify  a 
flatus  from  the  bladder,  or  from  the  womb, 
making  its  escape  through  the  vagina. 

iEDOPTO'SIS.  {JEdojHosis;  from  aiMov, 
the  groin  :  pi.  atSola,  jmdenda ;  and  izsuais,  a 
falling  down.)  Genital  prolapsi.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology. 

iEGAGRO'PILUS.  (From  oi7a7por, 
a  wild  goat,  and  7)1/0,  a  ball.)  JEgagrcpUa. 

1.  A  ball  found  in  the  stomach  of  deer, 
goats,  hogs,  liorned  cattle,  as  cows,  &c.  It 


consists  of  hairs  which  they  have  swallowed 
from  licking  themselves.  They  are  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  hardness,  but  have  no 
medicinal  virtues.  Some  rank  these  balls 
among  the  Bezoars.  Hieronymus  Velschius 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  virtues  of  this. 

2.  A  species  of  conferva  found  in  Wallen- 
fenmoor,  from  its  resembling  these  concre- 
tions, is  also  so  named. 

iE'GIAS.  A  white  speck  on  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  which  occasions  a  dimness  of  sight. 

^GI'DES.  Aglia.  A  disorder  of  the 
eyes  mentioned  by  Hippocrates.  F'oesius 
thinks  the  disease  consists  of  small  cicatrices 
in  the  eye,  caused  by  an  afllux  of  corrosive 
humours  upon  the  part.  But  in  one  pas- 
sage of  Hippocrates,  Foesius  says  it  signifies 
small  wliite  concretions  of  humours  which 
stick  upon  the  pupil,  and  obscure  the  sight. 

^GI'DION.  A  collyrium  or  ointment 
for  inflammations  and  defluxions  of  tlie  eyes. 

iE'GILOPS.    1.  The  same  as  JEgylops. 

2.  Wild  fescue  grass,  so  called  from  its 
supposed  virtue  in  curing  the  disorder  named 
^gylops.  It  is  a  species  of  Bromiis  in  the 
Linnajan  system. 

^GINETA,  Paulus.  A  celebrated 
surgeon  of  the  island  of  iEgina,  from  which 
he  derived  his  name.  He  is  placed  by  Le 
Clerc  in  the  fourth  century  ;  by  others  in  the 
sevenlli.  He  was  eminently  skilled  in  his 
profession,  and  his  works  are  frequently  cited 
by  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente.  He  is  the 
first  author  that  notices  the  cathartic  quality 
of  rhubarb.  He  begins  his  book  with  the 
description  of  the  diseases  of  women ;  and 
is  said  to  be  the  first  that  deserves  the  appel- 
lation of  a  man-midwife. 

iEciNE'iiA.  Malabrian  broom  rape.  A, 
species  of  Orohanche. 

M'  G  IS .    A  lilra  on  the  eye. 

^GO'CERAS.  (From  aif,  a  goat,  and 
KeporS,  a  horn  :  so  called,  because  the  pods 
were  supposed  to  resemble  the  horns  of  a 
goat. )  Foenugreek.  See:  TrigmelUi.  Fce.num- 
grcecum. 

JEGO'EETHRON.  (From  cu^,  a  goat, 
and  oXeBpos,  destruction  :  so  named  from  tba 
opinion  of  its  being  poisonous  to  goats.). 
Tournefort  says  it  is  the  Cha7ncerododetidron, 
now  the  Azeleea  pontica  of  Linnaeus. 

iEGO'NYCHON.  (From  at|,  a  goat, 
and  ouv^,  a  hoof ;  because  of  the  liardness  of 
the  seed.)    See  Lilhosjiernmm  officinale. 

iEGOPO'DIUM.  {yEgupodium,  i,  n.; 
from  ai^,  a  goat,  and  txtovs,  a  foot :  from  its 
supposed  resemblance  to,  a  goat's  foot.)  A 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Liim£Eau  system. 
Class,  Pentandn-ia ;  Order,  Digynia.  Goat- 
weed.  The  following  species  was  fonnerly 
much  esteemed. 

iEGOPoniUM  podagraria.  Goatweed. 
This  plant  is  sedative,  and  was  fonnerly  apr 
plied  to  mitigate  pains  of  gout,  and  to  re- 
liave  piles,  but  not  now  employed.  In  its 
earlier  state  it  is  tender  and  esculent. 

j^GOPROso'i'oif.  (From  cuj,  a  goat,  and 
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"wpoffUTTov,  a  face :  so  called  because  goats 
are  subject  to  defects  in  tlie  eyes,  or  from 
having  in  it  some  ingredients  named  after 
the  goat. )  A  name  of  a  lotion  for  the  eyes, 
when  inflamed, ' 

^'GYLOPS.  {JSgijlops,  02ns,  m.;  from 
aif,  a  goat,  and  w^,  an  eye. )  Anchilops.  A 
disease  so  named  from  the  supposition  that 
goats  were  very  subject  to  it.  The  term 
means  a  sore  just  under  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eye.  The  best  modern  surgeons  seem  to 
consider  the  cegylops  only  as  a  stage  of  the 
fistula  lachrymalis.  Paulus  jEgineta  calls  it 
anchilops,  before  it  bursts,  and  aagylops  after. 
When  the  skin  covering  the  lachrymal  sac  has 
been  for  some  time  inflamed,  or  subject  to 
frequent  returning  inflammations,  it  most 
commonly  happens  that  the  puncta  lachry- 
malia  are  affected  by  it ;  and  the  fluid,  not 
having  an  opportunity  of  passing  oiF  by  them, 
distends  the  inflamed  skin,  so  that  at  last  it 
becomes  sloughy,  and  bursts  externally.  This 
is  that  state  of  the  disease  which  is  called  per- 
fect aigylops,  or  cegylops, 

^gy'ttia  muscata.  See  Hibiscus  abel- 
moschus. 

iEGYPTrACUM.  A  name  given  to 
different  unguents  of  the  detergent  or  cor- 
rosive kind.  We  meet  with  a  black,  a  red, 
a  white,  a  simple,  a  compound,  and  a  ma- 
gistral aegyptiacum.  The  simple  asgyp- 
tiacum,  which  is  that  usually  found  iu  our 
shops,  is  a  composition  of  verdigris,  vine- 
gar, and  honey,  boiled  to  a  consistence.  It 
is  usually  supposed  to  take  its  name  from  its 
dark  colour,  wherein  it  resembles  that  of  the 
natives  of  Egypt.  It  is  improperly  called  an 
unguent,  as  there  is  no  oil,  or  rather  fat, 
in  it. 

iEoY'pTIUM       PHARMACUM       AD  AURES. 

AiJtius  speaks  of  this  as  excellent  for  deterg- 
ing fojtid  ulcers  of  the  ears,  which  he  says 
it  cures,  though  the  patient  were  born  with 
them. 

Aei'gluces.  (From  ae(,  always,  and 
yXvKvs,  sweet.)    A  sweetish  wine,  or  must. 

AEIPATHEI'A.  (From  aei,  always, 
and  ^aQos,  a  disease.)  Diseases  of  long 
duration. 

^NEA.  (From  cbs,  brass,  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  formerly  made  of  brass.)  A 
catheter. 

ffi'ON.    The  spinal  marrow, 

iEONE'SIS.  A  washing,  or  sprinkling.of 
the  whole  body. 

JSO'NION.  The  common  house-leek. 
See  Scmpervivum  tectonini. 

iEO'RA,  (From  ampew,  to  lift  up,  to 
suspend  on  higli- )  Exercise  without  muscu- 
lar action ;  as  swinging.  A  species  of  ex- 
ercise used  by  the  ancients,  and  of  which 
Aetius  gives  the  following  account.  Gesta- 
tion, while  it  exercises  the  body,  the  body 
seems  to  be  at  rest.  Of  this  motion  there 
are  several  kinds.  First,  swinging  in  a  ham- 
mock, which,  at  the  decline  of  a  fever,  is  be- 
neficial. Secondly,  being  carried  in  a  litter, 


in  wliich  the  patient  either  sits,  or  lies  along. 
It  is  useful  when  the  gout,  stone,  or  such 
other  disorder,  attends,  as  docs  not  admit  of 
violent  motions.  Thirdly,  riding  in  a  cha- 
riot, which  is  of  service  in  most  chronical 
disorders  ;  especially  before  the  more  violent 
exercises  can  be  admitted.  Fourtlily,  sailing 
in  a  sliip,  or  boat.  This  produces  various 
effects,  according  to  the  diflTerent  agitation  of 
the  waters,  and,  in  many  tedious  chronical 
disorders,  is  efficacious  beyond  what  is  ob- 
served from  the  most  skilful  administration 
of  drugs.  These  are  instances  of  a  passive 
exercise. 

M^vos.    An  excrescence,  or  protuberance. 

.^QUA'LIS.  Equal.  Applied  by  bo- 
tanists to  distinguish  length  ;  as,  fdimenta 
cequalia  ;  pedunmli  cequales,  &c. 

^'QUE.    Equally,     The  same  as  ana. 

iEQUlVALVlS,  JEquivalve.  A  botan- 
ical term,  implying,  composed  of  equal 
valves, 

A'ER.  {Aer,  eris,  m.  ;  from  ai]p.)  The 
fluid  which  surrounds  Uie  globe-  See  Air 
and  Atmosphere. 

jE'nA.    Darnel,  or  lolium. 

jErated  alkaline  water.  Water  impregnat- 
ed \vith  carbonic  acid. 

jERIAL.    Belonging  to  air, 

jErial  acid.  See  Carbonic  acid. 
■  AErial  jflants.  Those  plants  ai-e  so  called 
which,  after  a  certain  time,  do  not  require  that 
their  roots  should  be  fixed  to  any  spot  in 
order  to  maintain  their  life,  which  they  do  by 
absorption  from  the  atmosphere.  Such  are  a 
curious  tropical  tribe  of  plants  called  cacti, 
the  epidendrum,  flos  a3ris,  and  the  ficus  aus- 
tralis. 

^RI'TIS.  The  Anagallis,  or  pimper- 
nell. 

.aSROLITE.    A  meteoric  stone. 

AEROLO'GICE,    See  Aerology. 

AEROLO'GY.  {Aerologia,a,  f.;  from  ar,p, 
the  air,  and  \oyos,  a  discourse.)  Aerologice. 
That  part  of  medicine  which  treats  of  tlie 
nature  and  properties  of  air. 

Aero'meu.  Honey  dew ;  also  a  name  for 
manna. 

JLROMETER.  An  instrument  for 
making  the  necessary  corrections  in  pneuma- 
tic experiments  to  ascertain  the  mean  bulk  of 
the  gases. 

AEROPHO'BIA.  Feai- of  air,  or  wind, 

1 ,  Said  to  be  a  symptom  of  phrenids. 

2,  A  name  of  Hi/drophohia. 
AERO'PHOBUS.    (From  ojjp,  air,  and 

<po€os,  fear.)  According  to  Coelius  Aurclia- 
niis,  some  phrcnedc  patients  are  afraid  of  a 
lucid,  and  others  of  an  obscure  air:  and 
these  he  calls  aerophobi. 

AERO'SIS.  The  aerial  vital  spirit  of  the 
ancients, 

AEROSTATION.  JErostatio.  A  name 
commonly,  but  not  vei-y  correctly,  given  to 
the  art  of  raising  heavy  bodies  into  the  at- 
mosphere, by  buoyancy  of  heated  air,  or 
gases  of  small  specific  gravitj',  inclosed  in  a 
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b^g,  which  from  being  usually  of  a  spherical 
form,  is  called  a  balloon. 

.3iRO'SUS  LAPIS.  So  Pliny  calls  the 
Lapis  calamitiaris,  upon  the  supposition  tliat 
it  was  a  copper  ore. 

.^Ru'cA.  Verdigris. 

iERU'GO.  {jErugo,  gifiis,  f. ;  from  ess, 
copper.)  1.  The  rust  of  any  metal,  parti- 
cularly of  copper. 

2.  Verdigris.    See  Verdigris. 

jErv\o  MRis.  Ilustsof  copper  or  verdi- 
gris.   See  Verdigris. 

.^RUGo  pr^yxka'tx.   See  Verdigris. 

2ES.  Brass. 

.^schromtthe' sis.  The  obscene  language 
of  the  delirious. 

^SCULA'PIUS,  said  to  be  the  son  of 
Apollo,  by  tlie  nymph  Coronis,  born  at  Epi- 
daurus,  and  educated  by  Chiron,  who  taught 
him  to  cure  the  most  dangerous  diseases,  and 
even  raise  tlie  dead  ;  worsliipped  by  tlie  an- 
cients as  the  god  of  medicine.  His  history 
is  so  involved  in  fable,  that  it  is  useless  to 
trace  it  minutely.  His  two  sons,  Machaon  and 
Podaliriiis,  who  ruled  over  a  small  city  in 
Thessaly,  after  his  death  accompanied  the 
Greeks  to  tlie  siege  of  Troy :  but  Homer 
speaks  merely  of  their  skill  in  the  treatment 
of  wounds ;  and  divine  honours  were  not 
paid  to  their  father  till  a  later  period.  In  the 
temples  raised  to  him,  votive  tablets  were 
hung  up,  on  which  were  recorded  the  dis- 
eases cured,  as  they  imagined,  by  his  assis- 
tance. 

iE'SCULUS.  {JEscubis,  i,  m. ;  from  esca, 
food.)  Tlie  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Heplandria ; 
Order,  Monogynia.  Horse-chesnut. 

JEscuLus  HippocAsTANUM.  The  system- 
atic name  for  the  common  horse-chesnut  tree. 
Caslanea  equina,  pavitia.  jEscvJus  — -foUolis 
septenis  of  Linnaeus.  The  fruit  of  this 
tree,  when  dried  and  powdered,  is  recommend- 
ed as  an  errhine.  The  bark  is  highly  es- 
teemed on  tlie  Continent  as  a  febrifuge ;  and 
is,  by  some,  considered  as  being  superior  in 
quality  to  the  Peruvian  bark.  The  bark 
intended  for  medical  use  is  to  be  taken 
from  those  branches  which  are  neither  very 
young  nor  very  old,  and  to  be  exhibited  under 
similar  forms  and  doses,  as  directed  with  re- 
spect to  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  rarely  dis- 
agrees with  the  stomach ;  but  its  astringent 
effects  generally  require  the  occasional  ad- 
ministration of  a  laxative.  During  the  late 
scarcity  of  grain,  some  attempts  were  made 
to  obtain  starch  from  the  horse-chesnut,  and 
not  without  success. 

jEseca'vum.  Brass. 

i^:STA'TES.  Freckles  in  the  face ;  sun- 
burnings. 

.ESTHE'TICA.  (From  otaQAvoiMn,  to 
feel,  or  perceive.)  Diseases  affecting  the  sen- 
sation. The  name  of  an  order  of  diseases  in 
Good's  Nosology.    See  Nosology. 

-AESTIVALIS.  ( From  ics/a.?,  summer.) 
-^stival ;  belonging  to  sunuuer.    Diseases  of 


animals  and  plants  which  appear  in  the  sum- 
mer. 

jEstivales  plants.  Plants  which  flower 
in  summer.  A  division  according  to  the 
seasons  of  the  year. 

iESTIVA'TIO.  Estivation ;  the  action 
of  the  summer,  or  its  influence  on  things. 

iEsxPHARA.  Incineration,  or  burning  of 
the  flesh,  or  any  otlier  part  of  the  body. 

iESTU  A'R'IUM.  A  stove  for  conveying 
heat  to  all  parts  of  the  body  at  once.  A  kind 
of  vapour  batli.  Ambrose  Parey  calls  an  in- 
strument thus,  which  he  describes  for  convey- 
ing heat  to  any  particular  part.  Palmarius,  De 
Morbis  Contagiosis,  gives  a  contrivance  under 
this  name,  for  sweating  the  whole  body. 

jEstua'tio.  The  boiling  up,  or  rather  the 
fermenting  of  liquors  when  mixed. 

iE'STUS.  {^JEstus,  us,  m.;  from  the  He- 
brew esh,  heat. )  Heat ;  applied  to  the  feel- 
ing merely  of  heat,  and  sometimes  to  that  of 
inflammation  in  which  tliere  is  heat  and  red- 
ness. 

EsTus  voLATicus.  1.  Suddcn  heat,  or 
scorching,  which  soon  goes  off,  but  which  for 
a  time  reddens  the  part. 

2.  According  to  Vogel,  synonymous  witli 
phlogosis. 

3.  Erythema  volalicum  of  Sauvages. 
iETAS.    See  ^ge. 

JEtas  CREPiTA.    See  ^Ige. 

Etas  virilis.    See  j4ge. 

/E'THER.  {JEUier,  eris,  m.;  from  aiflij/i : 
a  supposed  fine  subtile  fluid. )  iEther.  A 
volatile  liquor,  obtained  by  distillation,  from 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  a  concentrated  acid. 

The  medical  properties  of,  aether,  when 
taken  internally,  are  antispasmodic,  cordial, 
and  stimulant.  Against  nervous  and  typhoid 
fevers,  all  nervous  diseases,  but  especially 
tetanic  affections^  soporose  diseases  from 
debility,  asthma,  palsy,  spasmodic  colic,  hys- 
teria, &c.  it  always  enjoys  some  share  of  re- 
putation. Regular  practitioners  seldom  give 
so  much  as  empirics,  who  sometimes  venture 
upon  large  quantities,  with  incredible  benefit. 
Applied  externally,  it  is  of  service  in  the 
headache,  toothache,  and  other  painful  affec- 
tions. Thus  employed,  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing two  very  opposite  effects,  according 
to  its  management ;  for,  if  it  be  prevented 
from  evaporating,  by  covering  the  place  to 
which  it  is  applied  closely  with  the  hand,  it 
proves  a  powerful  stimulant  and  rubefacient, 
and  excites  a  sensation  of  burning  heat,  as  is 
the  case  with  solutions  of  camphor  in  alkobol, 
or  turpentine.  In  this  way  it  is  frequently 
used  for  removing  pains  in  the  head  or  teeth. 
On  the  contrary,  if  it  be  dropped  on  any 
part  of  the  body,  exposed  freely  to  tlie  air, 
its  rapid  evaporation  produces  an  intense 
degree  of  cold ;  and,  as  this  is  attended  with 
a  proportional  diminution  of  bulk  in  the  part, 
applied  in  this  way,  it  has  frequently  con- 
tributed to  the  reduction  of  the  intestine,  in 
cases  of  strangulated  hernia. 

iETiiER  RECTincATUS.  JEther  vitrioUcus. 
D  2 
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Rectified  aether.  Take  of  sulphuric  retlier, 
fourteen  fluid  ounces.  Fused  potash,  half  an 
ounce.   Distilled  water,  cle%'en  fluid  ounces. 

First  dissolve  the  potash  in  two  ounces  of 
the  water,  and  add  thereto  the  sether,  shaking 
them  well  together,  until  they  are  mixed. 
Next,  at  a  temperature  of  about  200  degrees, 
distil  over  twelve  fluid  ounces  of  rectified 
sethev,  from  a  large  retort  into  a  cooled  re- 
ceiver. Then  shake  the  distilled  ather  well 
with  nine  fluid  ounces  of  water,  and  set  the 
liquor  by,  so  tliat  the  water  may  subside. 
Lastly,  pour  oflTthe  supernatantrectified£Ether, 
and  keep  it  in  a  well-stopped  bottle. 

Sulphuric  aether  is  impregnated  with  some 
sulphureous  acid,  as  is  evident  in  the  smell, 
and  with  some  eetherial  oil :  and  these  re- 
quire a  second  process  to  separate  them. 
Potash  unites  to  the  acid,  and  requires  to  be 
added  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  in  sufficient 
quantities,  for  tlie  purpose  of  neutralising  it ; 
and  it  also  forms  a  soap  witli  the  oil.  It  is 
advantageous  also  to  use  a  less  quantity  of 
water  than  exists  in  the  ordinary  solution  of 
potash ;  and  tlierefore  the  above  directions 
are  adopted  in  the  last  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia.   For  its  virtues,  see  JEther. 

jEther,  sulphuricus.  Naphtha  vitrioli ; 
JEther  vitriolicus.  Sulphuric  sether.  Take 
of  rectified  spirit,  sulphuric  acid,  of  each, 
by  weight,  a  pound  and  a  half.  Pour  the 
spirit  into  a  glass  retort,  then  gradually 
add  to  it  the  acid,  shaking  it  after  each  ad- 
dition, and  taking  care  that  their  tem- 
perature, during  the  mixture,  may  not 
exceed  120  degrees.  Place  the  retort  very 
cautiously  into  a  sand  bath,  previously  heated 
to  200  degrees,  so  that  the  liquor  may  boil  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  the  sether  may  pass 
over  into  a  tubulated  receiver,  to  the  tubulure 
of  which  another  receiver  is  applied,  and  kept 
cold  by  immersion  in  ice,  or  water.  Con- 
tinue the  distillation  until  a  heavier  part  also 
begins  to  pass  over,  and  appear  under  the 
aether  in  the. bottom  of  the  receiver.  To  the 
liquor  which  remains  in  the  retort,  pour 
twelve  fluid  ounces  more  of  rectified  spirit, 
and  repeat  the  distillation  in  the  same  man- 
ner. 

It  is  mostly  employed  as  an  excitant,  ner- 
vine, antispasmodic,  and  diuretic,  in  cases  of 
spasms,  cardialgia,  enteralgia,  fevers,  hysteria, 
cephalalgia,  and  spasmodic  asthma.  The 
dose  is  from  min.  xx  to  ^ij.  Externally,  it 
cures  toothache,  and  violent  pains  in  the 
head.    See  JEther. 

JEther  vitriolicus.  See  JEther  sii/phu- 
ricus  and  JEther  rectijicatus. 

TEthe'rea  iiERBA.  The  plant  formerly  so 
called  is  supposed  to  be  llic  Eryngium. 

^THERiAL  OIL.    See  Olcum  JEtherhm. 

iE'THIOPS.  A  term  applied  formerly 
to  several  preparations,  because  of  a  black 
colour,  like  the  skin  of  an  ^Ethiopian. 

^THioPs  antimonia'lis.  A  preparation 
of  antimony  and  mercury,  once  in  higli  re- 
pute, and  still  employed  by  some  practition- 


ers in  cutaneous  diseases,  A  few  grains  are 
to  be  given  at  first,  and  tlie  quantity  in- 
creased as  the  stomacli  can  bear  it. 

jEthiops  martialis.  a  preparation  of 
iron,  fwmerly  in  repute,  but  now  neglected. 

JEthiops  mineral.  Tlie  substance  here- 
tofore known  by  this  name,  is  called  by  the 
London  College,  Hydrargyn  sulphuretum 
nigi-um. 

iETHMOID.    See  Ethmoid. 

JRthrtioid  Artery.    See  Ethmoid  Artery. 

JEthmoid  Bune.    See  Ethmoid  Bone. 

M'iw.-sx.    A  chemical  furnace. 

-iE'THOCEs.  JEtholices.  Superficial  pus- 
tules in  the  skin,  raised  by  heat;  as  boils, 
fiery  pustules. 

^THU'SA.  (JEthusa,  cb,  f. ;  from  atSovera, 
beggarly.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria; 
Order,  Digynia. 

jEthusa  meum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  meum  of  the  Pharmacopoeias.  Called 
also  Meum  athamanticum ;  Men;  Spignel; 
Baldmoney.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  re- 
commended as  a  carminative,  stomachic,  and 
for  attenuating  viscid  humours,  and  appears 
to  be  nearly  of  the  same  nature  as  lovage, 
diflfering  in  its  smell,  being  rather  more  agree- 
able, somewhat  like  that  of  parsnips,  but 
stronger,  and  being  in  its  taste  less  sweet,  and 
more  warm,  or  acrid. 

iETHYA.  A  mortar. 

jE/tioi  PIILEBE3.  Eagle  veins.  The  veins 
which  pass  through  the  temples  to  the  head, 
were  so  called  foi-merly  by  Rufus  Ephesius. 

iETIOLOGY.  (JEliologia,  cb,  f.  ;  amo- 
Aoyia :  from  ajjo,  a  cause,  and  \oyos,  a  dis- 
course.) The  doctrine  of  the  causes  of  dis- 
eases. 

jETITES.  Eagle  stone.  A  stone  form- 
ed of  oxyde  of  iron,  containing  in  its  cavity 
some  concretion  whicli  i-attles  on  shaking  the 
stone.  Eagles  were  said  to  carry  them  to 
their  nest,  whence  their  name :  and  supersti- 
tion formerly  ascribed  wonderful  virtues  to 
them. 

AE'TIUS.  A  physician,  called  also  Avii- 
demis,  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  flou- 
rished at  Alexandria,  about  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century,  and  left  sixteen  books,  divided 
into  four  tetrabiblia,  on  the  practice  of  physic 
and  surgery,  principally  collected  from  Galen 
and  other  earlier  writers,  but  with  some  ori- 
ginal observations.  He  appears  very  partial 
to  the  use  of  tlie  cautery,  botJi  actual  and 
potential,  especially  in  p.alsy  ;  whicli  plan  of 
treatment  Mr.  Pott  revived  in  paraphlegia ; 
and  it  has  since  often  been  adopted  with  suc- 
cess. Aetius  is  the  earliest  writer  who  as- 
cribed medical  cflScacy  to  the  external  use  of 
the  magnet,  particularly  in  gout  and  convul- 
sions ;  but  ratlier  on  the  report  of  otliers,  tlian 
as  what  he  had  personally  experienced. 

yETo'ciON.    JEtolium.    The  granum  cni- 
dium.     See  Daphne  mezereon. 
vETOLii'iM.     See  ^Etocion, 
jEto'nychum.    See  Lithosjyermum. 
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'  AFFECTION,  {Affeclio,  onis,  f.  This  is 
expressed  in  Greek  by  -sraOos  :  hence  paf/tema, 
passio.)  Any  existing  disorder  of  the  whole 
body,  or  a  part  of  it ;  as  hysterics,  leprosy, 
&c.  Thus,  by  adding  a  descriptive  epithet  to 
the  term  affection,  most  distempers  jnay  be 
expressed.  And  hence  we  say  febrile  affec- 
tion, cutaneous  affection,  &c.  using  the  word 
affection  synonymously  with  disease. 

AFFINITY.  {AffmUas,  atis,  f.;  a  proxi- 
mity  of  relationship.)  The  term  affinity  is 
used  indifferently  with  attraction.  See  At- 
traction. 

Affinity  of  aggregation.  See  Attrac- 
tion. 

Affinity,  appropriate.  See  Affinity,  in- 
termediate. 

Affinity  of  composition.  See  Attrac- 
tion. 

Affinity  compound.  When  three  or  more 
bodies,  on  account  of  their  mutual  affinity, 
unite  and  form  one  homogeneous  body,  then 
the  affinity  is  termed  compound  affinity  or 
attraction :  thus,  if  to  a  solution  of  sugar 
and  water  be  added  spirits  of  wine,  these 
three  bodies  will  form  an  homogeneous  liquid 
by  compound  affinity. 

Affinity,  divellent.  See  Affinity,  quies- 
cent. 

Affinity,  double.  Double  elective  attrac- 
tion. When  two  bodies,  each  consisting  of 
two  elementary  parts,  come  into  contact,  and 
are  decomposed,  so  that  their  elements  be- 
come reciprocally  united,  and  produce  two 
new  compound  bodies,  the  decomposition  is 
then  termed  decomposition  by  double  affi- 
nity :  thus,  if  we  add  common  salt,  which 
consists  of  muriatic  acid  and  soda,  to  nitrate 
of  silver,  which  is  composed  of  nitric  acid 
and  oxyde  of  silver,  tliese  two  bodies  will 
be  decompounded  ;  for  the  nitric  acid  unites 
with  the  soda,  and  the  oxyde  of  silver  with" 
the  muriatic  acid,  and  thus  may  be  obtained 
two  new  bodies.  The  common  salt  and 
nitrate  of  silver  therefore  mutually  decom- 
pose each  other  by  what  is  called  double 
affinity. 

Affinity,  intermediate.  Approjmate  affi- 
7Uty.  Affinity  of  an  intermedium  is,  when 
two  substances  of  different  kinds,  that  show 
to  one  another  no  component  affinity,  do, 
by  the  assistance  of  a  third,  combine,  and 
unite  into  an  homogeneous  whole  :  thus,  oil 
and  water  are  substances  of  different  kinds, 
which,  by  means  of  alcali,  combine  and  unite 
into  an  homogeneous  substance:  hence  the 
theory  of  lixiviums,  of  washing,  &c.  See 
Attraction. 

Affinity,  quiescent.  Mr.  Kirwan  employs 
the  term  Quiescent  affinity  to  mark  that,  by 
virtue  of  which,  the  principles  of  each  com- 
pound, decomposed  by  double  affinity,  adhere 
to  each  other  ;  and  JDivellent  affinity,  to  dis- 
tinguish that  by  which  the  principles  of  one 
body  unite  and  change  order  with  those  of 
the  otiier  :  thus,  sulphate  of  potash  is  not 
completely  decomposed  by  the  nitric  acid  or 
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by  lime,  when  either  of  these  principles  is* 
separately  presented ;  but  if  the  nitric  acii 
be  combined  with  lime,  this  nitrate  of  lime- 
will  decompose  the  sulpliate  of  potash.  In" 
this  last  case,  the  affinity  of  the  sulphuric  acid' 
with  the  alcali  is  weakened  by  its  affinity  to' 
the  lime.  This  acid,  therefore,  is  subject  to 
two  affinities,  the  one  which  retains  it  to  the' 
alcali,  called  quiescent,  and  the  other  which- 
attracts  it  towards  the  lime,  called  divellent 
affinity. 

Affinity,  reciprocal.  When  a  com- 
pound of  two  bodies  is  decomposed  by  a 
third,  the  separated  principle  being  in  its 
turn  capable  of  decomposing  the  new  com- 
bination :  thus  ammonia  and  magnesia  will 
separate  each  other  from  muriatic  acid. 

Affinity,  simple.  Sirigle  elective  attrac- 
tion. If  a  body,  consisting  of  two  compo- 
nent parts,  be  decomposed  on  the  approach 
of  a  third,  which  has  a  greater  affinity  with 
one  of  those  component  parts  than  they  have 
for  each  otlieV,  then  the  decomposition  is 
termed,  decomposition  by  simple  affinity : 
for  instance,  if  pure  potash  be  added  to  a 
combination  of  nitric  acid  and  lime,  the 
union  wliich  existed  between  these  two  bodies 
will  cease,  because  the  potash  combines  with 
the  nitric  acid,  and  the  lime,  being  dis- 
engaged, is  precipitated.  Tlie  reason  is,  that 
the  nitric  acid  has  a  greater  affinity  for  the 
pure  potash  than  for  the  lime,  therefore  it 
deserts  the  lime,  to  combine  with  the  potash. 
When  two  bodies  only  enter  into  chemical 
union,  the  affinity,  which  was  the  cause  of 
it,  is  also  termed  simple  or  single  elective 
attraction ;  thus  the  solution  of  sugar  in 
water  is  produced  by  simple  affinity,  because 
there  are  but  two  bodies. 

A'FFION.    An  Arabic  name  for  opium. 

A'pFiuM.    An  Arabic  name  of  opium. 

AFFLA'TUS.  (From  ad  ani  fare,  to 
blow.)  A  vapour  or  blast.  A  species  of 
erysipelas,  which  attacks  people  suddenly,  so 
named  upon  the  erroneous  supposition  that 
it  was  produced  by  some  unwholesome  wind 
blowing  on  the  part. 

AFFUSION.  {Affusio;  from  ad,  and 
fundo,  to  pour  upon.)  Pouring  a  liquor 
upon  sometliing.  The  affusion  of  cold  water, 
or  pouring  two  or  three  quarts  on  the 
patient's  head  and  body,  is  sometimes  prac- 
tised by  physicians,  but  lately  introduced  by 
Dr.  Carrie,  of  Liverpool,  in  the  trealment  of 
typhus  fever,  and  which  appears  to  possess  an 
uniformity  of  success,  which  we  look  for  in 
vain  in  almost  any  other  branch  of  medical 
practice.  The  remedy  consists  merely  in 
placing  the  patient  in  a  bathing-tub,  or  other 
convenient  vessel,  and  pouring  a  pailful  of 
cold  water  upon  his  bofly ;  after  which  he  is 
wiped  dry,  and  again  put  to  bed.  It  should 
be  noted. 

First,  Tliat  it  is  the  loiv  contagious  fever  in 
which  the  cold  affusion  is  to  be  employed  : 
the  first  symptoms  of  whicli  are  a  dull  head- 
ache, with  restlessness  and  shivering ;  pains 
D  3 
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in  the  back,  and  all  over  the  body,  the  tongue 
foul,  with  great  prostration  of  strength  ;  the 
head-ache  becoming  more  acute,  the  heat  of 
the  body,  by  the  thermometer,  102='  to  105°, 
or  more ;  general  restlessness,  increasing  to 
delirium,  particularly  in  the  night. 

Secondly,  That  it  is  iji  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease  we  must  employ  the  remedy ;  and 
generally  in  the  state  of.  the  greatest  heat  and 
exacerbation. 

Thirdly,  It  is  affusion,  not  immersion,  that 
must  be  employed. 

Since  the  first  publication  of  Dr.  Carrie's 
work,  the  practice  of  affusion  has  been  ex- 
tended throughout  England  ;  and  its  efficacy 
has  been  established  in  some  stages  of  the 
disease,  from  which  the  author  had  originally 
proscribed  the  practice  of  it.  One  of  the 
cautionary  injunctions  which  had  been  given 
for  the  affusion  of  cold  water  in  fever,  was, 
never  to  employ  it  in  cases  where  the  patient 
had  a  sense  of  chilliness  upon  him,  even  if  the 
thermometer,  applied  to  the  trunk  of  the 
body,  indicated  a  preternatural  degree  of  heat. 
In  liis  last  edition  of  Reports,  however. 
Dr.  Currie  has  given  the  particulars  of  a  case 
of  this  kind,  in  which  the  cold  affusion  was  so 
managed  as  to  produce  a  successful  event. 

In  fevers  arising  from,  or  accomjjanied  by, 
topical  iiffamtnation,  his  experience  does  not 
justify  the  use  of  cold  affusion ;  though,  in 
a  great  variety  of  these  cases,  the  warm  affu-  ' 
sion  may  be  used  with  advantage.  "  And," 
says  he,  "  though  I  have  used  the  cold  affu- 
sion in  some  instances,  so  late  as  the  twelfth 
or  fourteenth  day  of  contagious  fever,  with 
safety  and  success,  yet  it  can  only  be  em- 
ployed, at  this  advanced  period,  in  the  in- 
stances in  which  the  heat  keeps  up  steadily 
above  the  natural  standard,  and  the  respira- 
tion continues  free.  In  such  cases,  I  have 
seen  it  appease  agitation  and  restlessness, 
diss'pate  delirium,  and,  as  it  were,  snatch  the 
patient  from  impending  dissolution.  But  it 
is  in  the  early  stages  of  fever  (let  me  again 
repeat)  that  it  ought  always  to  be  employed, 
if  possible ;  and  where,  without  any  regard 
to  the  heat  of  the  patient,  it  is  had  recourse 
to  in  the  last  stage  of  fever,  after  every  other 
remedy  has  failed,  and  the  case  appears 
desperate,  (of  which  I  have  heard  several 
instances,)  can  it  appear  surprising  that  the 
issue  should  sometimes  be  unfavourable?" 

Numerous  communications  from  various 
practitioners,  in  the  West  and  East  Indies, 
in  Egypt  and  America,  also  show  the  effi- 
cacy of  affusion  in  the  raging  fevers  of  hot 
countries. 

AFORA.  (From  a,  priv.  and  fores,  a 
door.  1  Having  a  door  or  valve :  applied  to 
plants,  the  seed  vessel  of  which  is  not  fur- 
nished with  a  valvule. 

AFTER- BIRTH.    See  Placenta. 
;  A'ga  cretensium.     The  small  Spanish 
milk-thistlc. 

AGALACTA'TIO.    See  ylgalactia. 

AGALA'CTIA.     (A7a\a/c7ia;  from  a, 


priv.  and  7aAo,  milk.)  Jgalaxis ;  yigalacdo  ; 
Agalactatio.     A  defect  of  milk  in  childbirth, 

AGALA'CTOS.  (From  a,  priv.  and 
yaKa,  milk.)  An  epithet  given  to  women 
who  have  no -milk  when  they  lie  in. 

AGALA'XIS.     See  Agalactia. 

Agallochum.     See  Lignum  aloes. 

Agallochum  verum.    See  Lignum  aloes. 

Aga'lluge.    See  Lignum  aloes. 

Agallugum.     See  Lignum  aloes. 

AGALMATOLITE.    See  Figurestone. 

AGARIC.    See  Agaricus. 

Agaricoi'des.  ( From  ayapiKos,  the  agaric, 
and  6i\oj,  resemblance.)  A  species  of  fungus 
like  the  agaric. 

AGA'RICUS.  {Agaricus,  t.  m.  ayapiKos : 
from  Agaria,  a  town  in  Asia;  or  from 
Agarus,  a  river  in  Sarmatia,  now  Malo- 
wouda.)  Agaric.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class,  Cryp- 
togamia  ;  Order,  Fungi.  The  plants  of  this 
genus  appear  to  approach  nearer  to  the  na- 
ture of  animal  matter  than  any  other  produc- 
tions of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as,  beside 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon,  they  contain 
a  considerable  portion  of  nitrogen,  and  yield 
ammonia  by  distillation.  Prof.  Proust  has 
likewise  discovered  in  them  the  benzoic  acid, 
and  phosphate  of  lime. 

"  The  mushrooms,  remarkable  for  the  quick- 
ness of  their  growth  and  decay,  as  well  as 
for  the  foetor  attending  their  spontaneous  de- 
composition, were  unaccountably  neglected 
by  analytical  chemists,  though  capable  of  re- 
warding their  trouble,  as  is  evinced  by  the  re- 
cent investigations  and  discoveries  of  Messrs. 
Vauquelin  and  Braconnot.  The  insoluble 
fungous  portion  of  tlie  mushroom,  though  it 
resembles  woody  fibre  in  some  respects,  yet 
being  less  soluble  than  it  in  alcalies,  and  yield- 
ing a  nutritive  food,  is  evidently  a  peculiar 
product,  to  which  accordingly  the  name  of 
fungiyi  has  been  given.  Two  new  vegetable 
acids,  the  boletic  and  fungic,  were  also  fruits 
of  these  researches. 

The  six  following  species  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  chemical  analysis ;  the  results  arc 
affixed  to  each.  \.  Agaricus  campestris,  an 
ordinai-y  article  of  food,  analysed  by  Vauque- 
lin, gave  the  following  constituents  :  1.  Adi- 
pocire.  On  expressing  the  juice  of  the 
agaric,  and  subjecting  the  remainder  to  the 
action  of  boiling  alkohol,  a  fatty  matter  is 
extracted,  which  falls  down  in  white  flakes 
as  the  alkohol  cools.  It  has  a  dirty  white 
colour ;  a  fatty  feel,  like  spermaceti ;  and, 
exposed  to  heat,  soon  melts,  and  then  exhales 
the  odour  of  grejise.  2.  An  oily  matter. 
3.  Vegetable  alburiien.  4.  The  sugar  of 
mushrooms.  5.  An  animal  matter  soluble  in 
water  and  alkohol :  on  being  heated,  it 
evolves  tlie  odour  of  roasting  meat,  like 
osmazome.  6.  An  animal  matter  not  soluble 
in  alkohol.  7.  Fungin.  8.  Acetate  of  potasli. 

2.  AgarictU!  volvaceus  aflbrded  Braconnot 
fungin,  gelatin,  vegetable  albumen,  much 
pliosphatc  of  potash,  some  acetate  of  potash, 
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sugar  of  mushrooms,  a  brown  oil,  adipocire, 
wax,  a  very  fugacious  deleterious  matter, 
uncombined  acid,  supposed  to  be  the  acetic, 
benzoic  acid,  muriate  of  potash,  and  a  deal 
of  water;  in  all  H  ingredients. 

3.  Agaricus  acris,  or  piperatiis,  was  found 
by  Braconnot,  after  a  minute  analysis,  to  con- 
tain nearly  the  same  ingredients  as  the  pre- 
ceding, witliout  the  wax  and  benzoic  acid,  but 
with  more  adipocire. 

4.  jigaricus  styplicus.  From  twenty  parts 
of  this  Braconnot  obtained  of  resin  and  adi- 
pocire 1.8,  fungin  16.7,  of  an  unknown  ge- 
latinous substance,  a  potash  salt,  and  a  fuga- 
cious acrid  principle  1.5. 

5.  Agctydcus  bidbosus,  was  examined  by 
Vauquelin,  who  found  the  following  consti- 
tuents :  an  animal  matter  insoluble  in  alko- 
hol ;  osmazome ;  a  soft  fatty  matter  of  a  yellow 
colour  and  acrid  taste  y  an  acid  salt,  (not  a 
phosphate).  The  insoluble  substance  of  the 
agaric  yielded  an  acid  by  distillation. 

6.  Agaribus  theogolus.  In  this,  Vauquelin 
found  sugar  of  mushrooms  j  osmazome ;  a 
bitter  acrid  fatty  matter ;  an  animal  matter 
not  soluble  in  alkoliol ;  a  salt  containing  a 
vegetable  acid. 

Agaricus  albus.     See  Boletus  laricis. 

Agaricus  campestris.  There  are  several 
species  of  the  agaric,  which  go  by  the  term 
mushroom ;  as  tlie  Agaricus  chantarellns,  deli- 
ciostis,  violaceus,  &c. ;  but  that  which  is  eaten 
in  this  country  is  the  Agaricus  campestris  of 
Linnaeus.  Similar  to  it  in  quality  is  the 
champignon,  or  Agaricus  pratensis.  Broiled 
with  salt  and  pepper,  or  stewed  with  cream 
and  some  aromatic,  they  are  extremely  deli- 
cious, and,  if  not  eaten  to  excess,  salubrious. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  that 
they  are  the  true  fungus,  and  not  those  of  a 
poisonous  nature.  Catchup  is  made  by 
throwing  salt  on  mushrooms,  which  causes 
them  to  part  with  tiieir  juice. 

Agaricus  chantarellus.  A  species  of 
fungus,  esteemed  a  delicacy  by  tlie  French. 
Broiled  with  salt  and  pepper,  it  has  much  the 
flavour  of  a  roasted  cockle. 

Agaricus  chirurgorum.  See  Boletus 
igniarius. 

i.:,  Agaricus  cinnamomeus.  Brown  mush- 
room. This  species  of  agaric  is  of  a  pleasant 
smell.  When  broiled,  it  gives  a  good 
flavour. 

Agaricus  deliciosus.  This  fungus,  well 
seasoned,  and  then  broiled,  has  the  exact 
flavour  of  a  roasted  muscle.  It  is  in  season 
in  September. 

Agaricus  mineralis.  A  mineral :  the 
mountain  milk,  or  mountain  meal,  of  the 
Germans.  It  is  one  of  the  purest  of  the  na- 
tive carbonates  of  lime,  found  chiefly  in  the 
clefts  of  rocks,  and  at  the  bottom  of  some 
lakes,  in  a  loose  or  semi-indurated  form. 
It  has  been  used  internally  in  ha;morrhages, 
strangury,  gravel,  and  dysenteries ;  and  ex- 
ternally as  an  application  to  old  ulcers,  and 
weak  arid  watery  eyes. 


Agaricus  muscarius.  Bug  Agaric :  so 
called  from  its  known  virtue  in  destroying 
bugs.  This  reddish  fungus  is  the  Agaricus  — 
slipitalus,  lamellis  dimidiatis  solitarus,  stipite 
volvato,  apice  dilatato,  bast  ovato,  of  Linnaeus. 
It  is  not  much  known  in  tliis  country. 
Haller  relates  that  six  persons  of  Lithuania 
perished  at  one  time,  by  eating  this  kind  of 
mushroom  ;  and  that  in  others  it  has  caused 
delirium.  The  following  account  from  Orfila, 
of  the  effects  of  this  species  in  the  animal 
economy,  is  interesting.  Several  French 
soldiers  ate,  at  two  leagues  from  Polosck,  in 
Russia,  mushrooms  of  the  above  kind.  Four 
of  thtm,  of  a  robust  constitution,  who  con- 
ceived themselves  proof  against  the  conse- 
quences under  which  their  feebler  compa- 
nions were  beginning  to  suffer,  refused  obsti- 
nately to  take  an  emetic.  In  the  evening 
the  following  symptoms  appeared.  Anxiety, 
sense  of  suffocation,  ardent  thirst,  intense 
griping  pains,  a  small  and  irregular  pulse, 
universal  cold  sweats,  changed  expression  of 
countenance,  violet  tint  of  the  nose  and  lips, 
general  trembling,  foetid  stools.  These  symp- 
toms becoming  worse,  they  were  carried  to 
tlie  hospital.  Coldness  and  livid  colour  of 
the  limbs,  a  dreadful  delirium,  and  acute 
pains,  accompanied  them  to  the  last  moment. 
One  of  them  sunk  a  few  hours  after  his  ad- 
mission inta  the  hospital ;  the  three  others 
had  the  same  fate  in  the  course  of  the  night. 
On  opening  their  dead  bodies,  the  stomach 
and  intestin-es  displayed  large  spots  of  in- 
flammation and  gangrene ;  and  putrefaction 
seemed  advancing  very  rapidly.  It  is  em- 
ployed externally  to  strumous,  phagedenic, 
and  fistulous  ulcers,  as  an  escharotic. 

Agaricus  pipebatus.  The  plant  thus 
named  by  Linnaeus,  is  the  pepper  mushroom  ; 
also  called  pepper  agaric.  It  is  the  Fungus 
piperatus  albus,  lacteo-succo  turgens  of  Ray. 
Fungus  albus  acris.  When  freely  taken,  fatal 
consequences  are  related  by  several  writers  to 
have  been  the  result.  When  this  vegetable 
has  even  lost  its  acrid  juice  by  drying,  its 
caustic  quality  still  remains. 

Agaricus  pratensis.  The  champignon 
of  Hudson's  Flora  Anglica.  This  plant  has 
but  little  smelly  and  is  rather  dry,  yet  when 
broiled  and  stewed,  communicates  a  good 
flavour. 

Agaricus  vioLACfitrs.  Violet  mushroom. 
This  fungus  requires  much  broiling,  but 
when  sufficiently  done  and  seasoned,  it  is  as 
delicious  as  an  oyster.  Hudson's  bulbosus 
is  only  a  variety  of  this. 

AGATE.  A  mineral  fotmd  chiefly  in 
Siberia  and  Saxony,  which  consists  Of  caf- 
cedony  blended  with  variable  proportions  of 
jasper,  amethyst,  quartz,  opal,  heliotrope  and 
carnelion. 

AGE.  JEtas.  The  ancients  reckohed  si* 
stages  of  life. 

1.  Pucrilia,  childliood,  which  is  to  tlie  fifth 
year  of  our  age. 

2.  Adolescentia,   voutli,  reckoned  to  thfl 
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.eighteenth,  and  youth  properly  so  called,  to 
tlie  twenty-fifth  year. 

3.  Juventus,  reckoned  from  the  twenty- 
fiftli  to  the  thirty-fifth  year. 

4.  Virilis  cctas,  manhood,  from  the  thirty- 
fifth  to  the  fiftieth  year. 

5.  Senectiis,  old  age,  from  fifty  to  sixty. 

6.  Crepila  alas,  decrepid  age,  which  ends 
in  death. 

,  AGENE'SIA.  (Aye^/Tjo-ia;  :from  a,  neg. 
ryewow,  or  yivofxai,  to  beget.)  Male  sterility, 
or  impotency  in  man.  A  term  employed  by 
Vogel  and  Good.     See  Nosology. 

A'GER.  (uiger,gri.  ni.j  from  aypos.)  The 
common  earth  or  soil. 

Ager  nature.    The  womb. 

AGE'RATUM.  (Aynpahv;  from  a, 
priv.  and  fyijpas,  senectiis :  never  old,  ever 
green  J  because  its  flowers  preserve  their 
beauty  a  long  time.)   See  Achillcea  ageratum. 

Agera'tus  lapis.  [Ageratus,  common.) 
A  stone  used  by  cobblers. 

A'GES.  (From  0717^,  wicked ;  so  called 
because  it  is  generally  the  instrument  of 
wicked  acts.)  The  palm  of  the  hand. 
,  AGEU'STIA.  (  From  a,  neg.  and  7€uo;uoj, 
■gusto,  to  taste.)  Agheustia;  Apogeust'ui ;  Apo- 
geitsis.  A  defect  or  loss  of  taste.  A  genus 
of  disease  in  the  class  locales,  and  order  di/sas- 
thesice  of  Cullen.  The  causes  are  fever  or 
palsy,  whence  he  forms  two  species:  the 
latter  he  calls  orga7iic,  arising  from  some  af- 
fection iu  the  membrane  of  the  tongue,  by 
•which  relishing  things,  or  those  which  have 
some  taste,  are  prevented  from  coming  into 
contact  with  the  nerves;  the  other  atonic, 
arising  without  any  affection  of  the  tongue. 

AGGLUTINA'NTIA.  Adhesive  me- 
dicines which  heal  by  causing  the  parts  to 
stick  together. 

AGGLUTINA'TION.  (Agglulmatio 
from  ad  and  glutino,  to  glue  together..)  The 
adhesive  union  or  sticking  together  of  sub- 
stances. 

Agglutitio.     Obstruction  in  the  oeso- 
phagus, or  a  difficulty  in  swallowing. 

AGGREGATE.  {Aggregatus;  from 
aggrego,  to  assemble  together. )  Aggregated 
or  added  together.  1.  When  bodies  of  the 
same  kind  are  united,  the  only  consequence 
is,  that  one  larger  body  is  produced.  In  this 
case,  the  united  mass  is  called  an  aggregate, 
and  does  not  difl'er  in  its  chemical  properties 
from  the  bodies  from  which  it  was  originally 
made.  Elementary  writers  call  the  smallest 
parts  into  wliich  an  aggregate  can  be  divided 
without  destroying  its  chemical  properties, 
integrant  parts.  Thus  the  integrant  parts  of 
common  salt  are  the  smallest  parts  which  can 
be  conceived  to  remain  without  change  ;  and 
beyond  these,  any  further  subdivision  cannot 
be  made  without  developing  the  component 
parts,  namely,  the  alcali  and  tlie  acid  ;  which 
are  still  further  resolvable  into  their  consti- 
tuent principles. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  gland.s,  flowers, 
goms,  &c.    ,  An  aggregate  ilower  is  one 


which  consists  of  a  number  of  smaller  flowers 
or  fructifications,  collected  info  a  head  by 
means  of  some  part  common  to  tliem  all. 
In  this  view  aggregate  flowers  are  opposed 
to  simple  flowers  which  have  a  single  fruc- 
tification, complete  in  its  parts,  nine  of  which 
are  common  to  many  flowers. 

Aggiiegate  gem.  a  term  applied  in 
botany  when  two,  three,  or  even  more  gems 
appear  at  the  same  time. 

Aggregate  glands.  (From  aggrego,  to 
assemble  together.)  Glandulof  aggregatte. 
An  assemblage  of  glands,  as  those  on  some 
parts  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  intestines. 

Aggregate  peduncle.  Clustered  flower 
stalks,  so  called  when  several  grow  together, 
as  in  verbascum  nignim. 

Aggregation,  qffinily  of.    See  Atl  raclion. 
Aggregatimi,  attraction  of.    See  Altractum. 
AGGllEGATUS.    See  Aggregate. 
AGHEU'STIA.    See  Ageustia. 
A'GIS.    Tlie  thigh  or  femur. 
AGITATO'RIA.    Convulsive  diseases. 
AGLACTA'TIO.    Defect  of  milk. 
AGLA'XIS.    Defect  of  milk. 
Aglium.    1.  A  shining  tubercle  or  pus- 
tule on  the  face. 

2.^  A  white  speck  on  the  eye.  See  AE^gides. 
A'gma.    Ag»ie.    A  fracture. 
A'gnacal.    a  tree,  which,  according  to 
Ray,  grows  about  the  isthmus  of  Darien, 
and  resembles  a  pear-tree,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  a  great  provocative  to  venery. 
Agna'ta.    See  Adnata  tunica. 
AGNI'NA.      [Agnvia;  from  agnus,  a 
lamb.)    Aetius  calls  one  of  the  membranes 
whicli  involve  the  fcetus  by  the  name  of  viein- 
brana  ag)mia,  which  he  derives  from  its  ten- 
derness.   See  Amnios. 

AGNOI'A.  (From  o,  priv.  and  yivmtTKOj, 
to -know.)  Forgetfulness. 
A'GNUS.  A  lamb. 
Agnus  castus.  (Called  agnus,  from  tiie 
down  upon  its  surface,  which  resembles  that 
upon  a  lamb's  skin ;  and  castus,  because  the 
chaste  matrons,  at  the  feasts  of  Ceres,  strewed 
them  upon  their  beds,  and  lay  upon  them.) 
See  Vitex  agnus  caslm. 

Ago'ce.  1.  The  deduction  or  reasoning 
upon  diseases  from  their  symptoms  and  ap- 
pearances. 

2.  The  order,  state,  or  tenour  of  a  disease 
or  body. 

Agojiphi'asis.    a  looseness  of  the  teeth. 
A'goiVE.  {hjovri;  from  a,  neg.  and  yovos, 
offspring :  so  called  because  it  was  supposed 
to  cause  barrenness.)    Henbane.    See  Hy- 
osciamus  7iigcr, 

AGO'NIA.  Sterility,  impotence,  agony. 
Agoni'sticum.  (AyccviTucov;  from  aywvioM, 
to  struggle.)  A  term  used  by  ancient  phy- 
sicians to  signify  water  extremely  cold,  which 
was  directed  to  be  given  in  large  quantities, 
in  acute  erysipelatous  fevers,  with  a  view  of 
overpowering  or  struggling  with  the  febrile 
heat  of  the  blood. 

A'GONOS.    (From  a,  priv.  and  yovos. 
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or  70I/1J,  an  offspring. )  Barren.  Hippocrates 
calls  those  women  so  who  have  not  cliildren, 
though  they  might  have  if  tlie  impediment 
were  removed. 

Ago'stos.  (From  ayw,  to  bring,  or  lead.) 
Tlmt  part  of  the  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the 
fingers  ;  also  tlie  palm  or  hollow  of  the  hand. 

AGRE'STA.  (A7ptos,  wild.)  1.  The 
immature  fruit  of  the  vine. 

2.  Verjuice,  which  is  made  from  the  wild- 
apple. 

Agre'sten.    Common  tartar. 

AGRE'STIS.  1.  Pertaining  to  the  field; 
the  trivial  name  of  many  plants. 

2.  In  the  works  of  some  old  writers  it 
expresses  an  ungovernable  malignity  in  a 
disease. 

A'GRIA.  1.  A  name  of  the /fca;  oyuj/b- 
lium,  or  common  holly. 

2.  A  malignant  pustule,  of  which  the  an- 
cient surgeons,  and  particularly  Celsus,  de- 
scribe two  sorts ;  one  which  has  been  so 
called,  is  small,  and  casts  a  roughness  or  red- 
ness over  the  skm,  slightly  corroding  it ; 
smooth  about  its  centre ;  spreads  slowly ;  and 
is  of  a  round  figure.  The  second  ulcerates, 
with  a  violent  redness  and  corrosion,  so  as  to 
make  the  hair  fall  off;  it  is  of  an  imequal 
form,  and  turns  leprous. 

AGRIA'MPELOS.  (From  wypios,  wild, 
and  o/iTTfAoj,  a  vine.)  Tlie  wild  vine,  or 
white  bryony.     See  Bryonia. 

AGRIELiE'A.  (From  a-^pios,  wild,  and 
.«Xaia,  the  olive-tree.)  The  oleaster,  or  wild- 
olive. 

AGRIFO'LIUM.  (From  afcis,  aprickle, 
and  <pvK\6v,  a  leaf. )  The  hoUy-tree.  Which 
should  rather  be  called  acifolium,  from  its 
prickly  leaves. 

AGRIMO'NIA.  (Jgrimonia,  ce,  f.  ; 
from  aypos,  a  field,  and  fiovos,  alone  :  so 
named  from  its  being  the  chief  of  all  wild 
•herbs. )  Agrimony. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
.Linn£ean  system.  Class,  Dodecandria  ;  Or- 
der, DigT/nia, 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  com- 
mon agrimony.    See  Agriinonia  eiipatoria, 

AoRiiioNiA  EUPATORiA.  The  Systematic 
name  of  the  common  agrimony,  ylgrimonai 
of  the  pharmacopoeias Agrimonia  — foUis 
ccndinis  pinnalis,  foliolis  undique  sei-ratis, 
omnibus  mimUis  hUerslinclis,fruciibusliispidis 
of  Linnaeus.  It  is  common  in  fields  about 
liedges  and  shady  places,  flowering  in  June 
and  July.  It  has  been  principally  regarded 
in  the  character  of  a  mild  astringent  and  cor- 
roborant, and  many  authors  recommend  it  as 
a  deobstruent,  especially  in  hepatic  and  other 
visceral  obstructions.  Cliomel  relates  two 
instances  of  its  successful  use  in  cases  where 
the  liver  was  mucli  enlarged  and  indurated. 
It  has  been  used  with  advantage  in  hasmor- 
rhagic  affections,  and  to  give  tone  to  a  lax 
and  weak  state  of  the  solids.  In  cuta- 
neous disorders,  particularly  in  scabies,  we 
liave  been   told   that  it  manifests  great 


efficacy.  For  this  purpose  it  was  given  infu- 
sed with  liquorice  in  the  form  of  tea ;  but, 
according  to  Alston,  it  should  be  always  ex- 
hibited in  the  state  of  powder.  It  is  best 
used  while  fresh,  and  the  tops,  before  the 
flowers  are  formed,  possess  the  most  virtue. 
CuUen  observes  that  the  agrimony  has  some 
astringent  powers,  but  they  are  feeble ;  and 
pays  little  attention  to  what  has  been  said  in 
its  favour. 

AGRIMONY.    See  Agrirnoiiia. 

Agrimony  heinp.     See  B'ulens  triparlita. 

AGRIOCA'RDAMUM.  (  Jbromo7pios, 
wild,  and  KapZafiov,  the  nasturtium.)  Sciatica 
cresses,  or  wild  garden  cress. 

AGRIOCA'STANUM.  (From  oypior, 
wild,  and  Karavov,  the  cliestnut. )  Earth  of 
pig-nut.    See  liunium  bulho-castanum, 

AGRIOCI'NARA.  (From  ayptos,  wild, 
and  Kivapa,  artichoke.)  Wild  artichoke  ;  not 
so  good  as  the  cultivated  for  any  purpose. 
See  Cinara  scolymus, 

AGRIOCOCCIME'LA.  (From  a^pioy, 
wild,  KOKKos,  a  berry,  and  nr]\fa,  an  apple- 
tree. )    The  Prunus  spinosa  of  Linneeus. 

AGRIOME'LA.    Tlie  crab-apple. 

A'GitioN.  /Jgriopliyllmi.  The  peucedarmm 
silaus,  or  hog's  fennel. 

AGRIOPASTINA'CA.  {Fromaypws, 
wild,  and  pastinaca,  a  carrot.)  Wild  carrot, 
or  parsnip. 

AGRIOPHY'LLON.    See  Agrion. 

AGRIORI'GANUM.  (From  a7pior, 
wild,  and  opiyavov,  maijoram.)  Wild  mar- 
joram.   See  Origanum  vulgnre. 

AGRIOSELl'NUM.  (From  aypios, 
wild,  and  aeMvov,  parsley.)  Wild  parsley. 
See  Smyrnium  olusab-um. 

AGRIOSTA'RI.  (From  ayptos,  wild, 
and  s-ais,  wheat.)  Field-corn,  a  species  of 
Triticum. 

AGRIPA'LMA.  (From  aypios,  wild, 
and  -woA^a,  a  palm-tree.)  Agripalma  gallis. 
The  herb  mother -wort,  or  wild-palm. 

Agripa'lma  gallis.    See  Agripalma. 

AGRI'PP^.  Those  children  which 
are  born  with  their  feet  foremost  are  so 
called,  because  that  was  said  to  be  the  case 
with  Agrippa  the  Roman,  who  was  named  ab 
cegro  partu,  from  his, difficult  birth. 

A'GRIUM.  An  impure  sort  of  natron. 
The  purer  sort  was  called  halmyrliaga. 

AGROSTEMMA.  {Kypov  ^t^jxa,  the 
garland  of  the  field  )  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants.  Class,  Becandria  ;  Order, 
Pentagynia.  Cockle. 

Agrostemma  githago.  This  plant  has 
been  called  Mgellastrum ;  Pseudo  vielan- 
titinm !  Lychnis  segetum  major;  Githago  ;  Ni- 
gella  officinarum ;  Lychnoides  segeluvi. 
Cockle.  It  has  no  particular  virtues,  and  is 
fallen  into  disuse. 

AGROSTIS.  (From  aypos,  a  field.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Tri- 
audria  ;  Order,  Digynia.  Bentgrass. 

AGRU'MINA.    Leeks;  Wild  onions. 

AGRY'PNIA.     (From   o,  priv.  and 
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wvoj, sleep.)  Watchfulness;  sleeplessness. 
The  name  of  a  genus  in  Good's  Nosology, 

See  Nosology. 

AGKYPNOCO'MA.  (From  aypxmvos, 
without  sleep,  and  KUfxa,  a  lethargy.)  A 
lethargic  kind  of  watchfulness,  in  which  the 
patient  is  stupidly  drowsy,  and  yet  cannot 
sleep. 

AGUE.  See  Febris  Inlermiltens. 

Ague  cake.  The  popular  name  for  a  hard 
tumour,  most  probably  the  spleen  on  the 
left  side  of  the  belly,  lower  than  the 
false  ribs  in  the  region  of  the  spleen,  said 
to  be  the  effect  of  intermittent  fevers. 
However  frequent  it  might  have  been  for- 
merly, it  is  now  very  rare,  and  although 
then  said  to  be  owing  to  the  use  of  bark,  it 
is  now  less  frequent  since  the  bark  has  been 
generally  employed. 

Ague  drop.  A  medicine  sold  for  the 
cure  of  agues,  composed  of  arsenite  of  pot- 
assa  in  solution  in  water.  The  regular 
substitute  for  the  quack  medicine  called  the 
tasteless  ague  drop,  which  has  cured  thou- 
sands of  that  complaint,  is  the  liquor  arseni- 
calis. 

Ague-free.  A  name  given  by  some  to 
sassafras,  on  account  of  its  supposed  febri- 
fuge virtue. 

.  AGUI'A.  (From  o,  priv.  and  yviov,  a 
member.)  Paralytic  weakness  of  a  limb. 
Where  the  use  of  the  members  is  defective 
or  lost. 

A'gul.  AlhagL  An  Arabian  name  for 
the  Syrian  thorn.  The  leaves  are  purg- 
ative. 

AGUSTINE.  (From  a,  priv.  and  yei^ia, 
taste,  that  is  tasteless. )  Auguslina.  A  new 
earth  discovered  in  the  Saxon  beryl,  or  beryl 
of  Georgien  Stadt,  (a  stone  greatly  resem- 
bling the  beryl  of  Siberia,)  by  Professor 
TromsdorfF,  of  Erfurth,  in  Germany,  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  of  agustine, 
on  account  of  the  property  of  forming  salts 
which  are  nearly  destitute  of  taste.  Ihis 
earth  is  white  and  insipid  :  when  moistened 
with  water,  it  is  somewhat  ductile,  but  is 
not  soluble  in  that  fluid.  Exposed  to  a 
violent  heat,  it  becomes  extremely  hard,  but 
acquires  no  taste.  It  combines  vnth  acids, 
forming  salts  which  have  little  or  no  taste. 
It  does  not  combine  either  in  the  humid  or 
dry  way  with  alcalies,  or  with  their  car- 
bonates. It  retains  carbonic  acid,  but  feebly. 
It  dissolves  in  acids  equally  well  after 
having  been  hardened  by  exposure  to  heat, 
as  when  newly  precipitated.  With  sul- 
phuric acid  it  forms  a  salt  which  is  insipid, 
and  scarcely  soluble,  but  an  excess  of  acid 
renders  it  soluble,  and  capable  of  crystal- 
lizing in  stars.  With  an  excess  of  phos- 
phoric acid  it  forms  a  very  soluble  salt. 
Willi  nitrous  acid  it  forms  a  salt  scarcely 
soluble. 

Agutiguepoo'bi  BRAzinENsis.  An  In- 
dian name  of  the  arrow-ioot.  See  Ma- 
fanta. 


AcYioN.  Sec  Aguia. 
AGY'RT.^.  (From  ayvpts,  a  crowd  of 
people,  or  a  mob  ;  or  from  aytipu,  to  gather 
together.)  It  formerly  expressed  certain 
strollers,  who  pretended  to  strange  things 
from  supernatural  assistances ;  it  was  after- 
wards applied  to  all  illiterate  dabblers  in 
medicine.    Now  obsolete. 

Ahaloth.   The  Hebrew  name  of  lignum 
aloes.     See  Lignum  aloes. 
Ahame'lla.    See  Achmella. 
Aho Vai  theveticlush.    a  chestnut-like 
fruit  of  Brazil  of  a  poisonous  nature. 
Ahu'sal.  Orpiment. 
Ai'lmad.  Antimony. 
AIMATEI'A.    A  black   bilious  and 
blood-like  discharge  from  the  bowels. 

AIMORRHCE'A.     See  Hcsmorrhagia. 
AIMO'RRHOIS.    See  Hiemorrhois. 
AIPATHEI'A.      (From    aei  always, 
and  tro0oy,  a  disease.)    Diseases  of  long 
continuance. 

Ai'pi.  Aipima  coxera.  Aipipoca.  Indian 
words  for  Cassada.     See  Jatropfia  maniliot. 

AIR.  This  term  was,  till  lately,  used 
as  the  generic  name  for  such  invisible  and 
exceedingly  rare  fluids  as  possess  a  very  high 
degree  of  elasticity,  and  are  not  condensible 
into  the  liquid  state  by  any  degree  of  cold 
hitherto  produced  ;  but  as  this  term  is  com- 
monly employed  to  signify  that  compound 
of  aeriform  fluids  which  constitutes  our  at- 
mosphere, it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to 
restrict  it  to  this  signification,  and  to  employ 
as  the  generic  term  the  word  Gas,  for  the 
different  kinds  of  air,  except  what  relates  to 
our  atmospheric  compound. 

Air,  atmospheric.  "  The  immense  mass 
of  permanently  elastic  fluid  which  surrounds 
the  globe  we  inhabit,"  says  Dr.  Ure,  "must 
consist  of  a  general  assemblage  of  every  kind 
of  air  which  can  be  formed  by  the  various 
bodies  that  compose  its  surface.    Most  of 
these,  however,  are  absorbed  by  water  j  a 
number  of  them  are  decomposed  by  combin- 
ation with  each  other ;  and  some  of  them  are 
seldom  disengaged  in  considerable  quantities 
by  the  processes  of  nature.    Hence  it  is  that 
the  lower  atmosphere  consists  chiefly  of  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen,  together  with  moisture 
and  the  occasional  vapours  or  exhalations  of 
bodies.    The  upper  atmosphere  seems  to  be 
composed  of  a  large  proportion  of  hydrogen, 
a  fluid  of  so  much  less  specific  gravity  than 
any  other,  that  it  must  naturally  ascend  to 
the  highest  place,  where,  being  occasionally 
set  on  fire  by  electricity,  it  appears  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  aurora  borealis  and  fire-balls. 
It  may  easily  be  understood,  that  tiiis  will 
only  happen  on  the  confines  of  the  respective 
masses  of  common  atmospherical  air,  and  of 
tlie  inflammable  air ;  that  the  combustion 
will  extend  progressively,  though  rapidly, 
in  flashings  from  the  place  where  it  com- 
mences;  and  tliat  when  by  any  moans  a 
sti'eam  of  inflammable  air,  in  its  progress 
toward  the  upper  atmosphcrCj  is  set  on  fire 
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at  one  end,  its  ignition  may  be  much  more 
rapid  than  what  happens  higher  up,  where 
oxygen  is  wanting,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  definite  in  its  figure  and  progres- 
sion, so  as  to  form  tlie  appearance  of  a  fire- 
ball. 

That  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  is  so  trans- 
parent as  to  be  invisible,  except  by  the  blue 
colour  it  reflects  when  in  very  large  masses, 
as  is  seen  in  the  sky  or  region  above  us,  or 
in  viewing  extensive  landscapes  ;  that  it  is 
without  smell,  except  that  of  electricity, 
which  it  sometimes  very  manifestly  exhibits; 
altogetlier  without  taste,  and  impalpable ; 
not  condensible  by  any  degree  of  cold  into 
the  dense  fluid  state,  diough  easily  changing 
its  dimensions  with  its  temperature  ;  that  it 
gravitates  and  is  highly  elastic ;  are  among 
the  numerous  observations  and  discoveries 
which  do  honour  to  the  sagacity  of  the  philo- 
sophers of  the  seventeenth  century.  They 
likewise  knew  that  this  fluid  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  combustion  ,  but  no  one,  ex- 
cept the  great,  though  neglected,  John 
Mayow,  appears  to  have  formed  any  proper 
notion  of  its  manner  of  acting  in  that  pro- 
.  cess. 

The  air  of  the  atmosphere,  like  other 
fluids,  appears  to  be  capable  of  holding  bodies 
in  solution.  It  takes  up  water  in  considerable 
quanties,  with  a  diminution  of  its  own  speci- 
fic gravity :  from  which  circumstance,  as 
M'ell  as  from  the'  consideration  that  water 
rises  very  plentifully  in  the  vaporous  state  in 
vacuo,  it  seems  probable,  tliat  the  air  sus- 
pends vapour,  not  so  much  by  a  real  solu- 
tion, as  by  keeping  its  particles  asunder, 
and  preventing  their  condensation.  Water 
likewise  dissolves  or  absorbs  air. 

Mere  heating  or  cooling  does  not  affect 
the  chemical  properties  of  atmospherical  air ; 
hut  actual  combustion,  or  any  process  of 
tlie  same  nature,  combines  its  oxygen,  and 
leaves  its  nitrogen  separate.  Whenever  a 
process  of  tllis  kind  is  carried  on  in  a  vessel 
containing  atmospherical  air,  which  is  en- 
closed either  by  inverting  the  vessel  over 
mercury,  or  by  stopping  its  aperture  in  a 
proper  manner,  it  is  found  that  the  process 
ceases  after  a  certain  time;  and  that  the 
remaining  air,  '(if  a  combustible  body 
capable  of  solidifying  the  oxygen,  such  as 
phosphorus,  have  been  employed,)  has  lost 
about  a  fiftli  part  of  its  volume,  and  is  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  be  incapable  of  maintaining 
any  combustion  for  a  second  time,  or  of 
supporting  the  life  of  animals.  From  these 
experiments  it  is  clear,  that  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing deductions  must  be  true  :  —  1.  The 
combustible  body  has  emitted  some  prin- 
ciple, wliich,  by  combining  witli  the  air,  has 
rendered  it  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  further 
combustion  ;  or,  2.  It  lias  absorbed  part  of 
the  air  which  was  fit  for  that  purpose,  and 
has  left  a  residue  of  a  different  nature  ;  or, 
3.  13qtli  events  have  happened ;  namely, 
that  the  pure  part  of  the  air  has  been  ab- 


sorbed, and  a  principal  has  been  emitted, 
wliich  has  changed  the  original  properties  of 
the  remainder. 

The  facts  must  clear  up  these  theories. 
The  first  induction  cannot  be  true,  because 
the  residual  air  is  not  only  of  less  bulk,  but 
of  less  specific  gravity,  than  before.  The 
air  cannot  therefore  have  received  so  much 
as  it  has  lost.  The  second  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  philosophers  who  deny  the  existence 
of  phlogiston,  or  a  principle  of  inflamma- 
bility ;  and  the  third  must  be  adopted  by 
those  who  maintain  that  such  a  principle 
escapes  from  bodies  during  combustion. 
Tllis  residue  was  called  phlogisticated  air, 
in  consequence  of  such  an  opinion. 

In  the  opinion  that  inflammable  air  is  the 
phlogiston,  it  is  not  necessary  to  reject  the 
second  inference,  that  the  air  has  been  no 
otherwise  changed  than  by  the  mere  sub- 
traction of  one  of  its  principles  :  for  the 
pure  or  vitiil  part  of  the  air  may  unite  witli 
inflammable  air  supposed  to  exist  in  a  fixed 
state  in  the  combustible  body  ;  and  if  the 
product  of  this  union  still  continues  fixed, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  residue  of  .the  air, 
after  combustion,  will  be  the  same  as  it 
would  have  been  if  the  vital  part  had  been 
absorbed  by  any  other  fixed  body.  Or,  if 
the  vital  air  be  absorbed,  while  inflammable 
air  or  phlogiston  is  disengaged,  and  unites 
with  the  aeriform  residue,  his  residue  will  not 
be  heavier  than  before,  unless  the  inflammable 
air  it  has  gained  exceeds  in  weight  the  vital 
air  it  has  lost ;  and  if  the  inflammable  air 
falls  short  of  that  weight,  the  residue  will 
be  lighter. 

These  theories  it  was  necessary  to  men- 
tion ;  but  it  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by 
various  experiments,  that  combustible  bo- 
dies take  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
leave  nitrogen  ;  and  that  when  these  two 
fluids  are  again  mixed  in  due  proportions, 
they  compose  a  mixture  not  differing  from 
atmospherical  air. 

The  respiration  of  animals  produces  the 
same  effect  on  atmospherical  air  as  com- 
bustion does,  and  their  constant  heat  appears 
to  be  an  efffect  of  the  same  nature.  When 
an  animal  is  included  in  a  limited  quantity 
of  atmospherical  air,  it  dies  as  soon  as  the 
oxygen  is  consumed  ;  and  no  other  air  will 
maintain  animal  life  but  oxygen,  or  a  mix- 
ture which  contains  iti  Pure  oxygen 
maintains  the  life  of  animals  much  longer 
than  atmospherical  air,  bulk  for  bulk. 

It  is  to  be  particularly  observed,  how- 
ever, that,  in  many  cases  of  combustion, 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  in  combining  with 
the  combustible  body,  produces  a  compound, 
not  solid  or  liquid^  but  aeriform.  The  re- 
sidual air  will  therefore  be  a  mixture  of  the 
nitrogen  of  the  atrnosphere  with  the  con- 
sumed oxygen,  converted  into  another  gasi 
Thus,  in  burning  charcoal,  the  Carbonic 
acid  gas  generdted,  mixes  with  the  residual 
nitrogfti,  and.  makes  up  exactly,  when  the 
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effect  of  heat  ceases,  the  bulk  of  the  original 
air,  Tlie  breathing  of  animals,  in  like 
manner,  changes  the  oxygen  into  carbonic 
acid  gas,  without  altering  the  atmospherical 
volume. 

There  are  many  provisions  in  nature  by 
which  tlie  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  at- 
mosphere, which  is  contmually  consumed  in 
respiration  and  combustion,  is  again  re- 
stored to  tliat  fluid.  In  fact  there  appears, 
as  far  as  an  estimate  cah  be  formed  of  the 
great  and  general  operations  of  nature,  to 
be  at  least  as  great  an  emission  of  oxy- 
gen, as  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  general 
mass  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  same  degree 
of  purity.  Thus,  in  volcanic  eruptions, 
there  seems  to  be  at  least  as  much  oxygen 
emitted  or  extricated  by  fire  from  various 
minerals,  as  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
combustion,  and  perhaps  even  to  meliorate 
the  atmosphere.  And  in  the  bodies  of 
plants  and  animals,  which  appear  in  a  great 
measure  to  derive  their  sustenance  and  aug- 
mentation from  the  atmosphere  and  its 
contents,  it  is  found  that  a  large  proportion 
of  nitrogen  exists.  Most  plants  emit  oxygen 
in  the  sunshine,  from  which  it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  imbibe  and  decompose 
the  air  of  the  atmosphere,  retaining  carbon, 
and  emitting  the  vital  part.  Lastly,  if  to 
tliis  we  add  the  decomposition  of  water, 
there  will  be  numerous  occasions  in  which 
this  fluid  will  supply  us  with  disengaged 
oxygen  ;  while,  by  a  very  rational  suppo- 
sition, its  hydrogen  may  be  considered  as 
having  entered  into  the  bodies  of  plants  for 
the  formation  of  oils,  sugars,  mucilages,  &c. 
from  which  it  may  be  again  extricated. 

To  determine  the  respirability  or  purity 
of  air,  it  is  evident  that  recourse  must  be 
had  to  its  comparative  efficacy  in  maintain- 
ing combustion,  or  some  other  equivalent 
process. 

From  the  latest  and  most  accurate  ex- 
periments, the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  at- 
mospheric air  is  by  measure  about  21  per 
cent. ;  and  it  appears  to  be  very  nearly  the 
same,  whether  it  be  in  this  country  or  on 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  on  low  plains  or  lofty 
mountains,  or  even  at  the  height  of  7250 
yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  ascer- 
tained by  Gay  Lussac,  in  his  aerial  voyage 
in  September  1805.  The  remainder  of  the 
air  is  nitrogen,  with  a  small  portion  of 
aqueous  vapour,  amounting  to  about  1  per 
cent,  in  the  driest  weatlier,  and  a  still  less 
portion  of  carbonic  acid,  not  exceeding  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  whole. 

As  oxygen  and  nitrogen  differ  in  specific 
gravity  in  the  proportion  of  i;J5  to  121,  ac- 
cording to  Kirwan,  and  of  139  to  120,  ac- 
cording to  Davy,  it  has  been  presumed,  tliat 
the  oxygen  would  be  more  abundant  in  the 
lower  regions,  and  tlio  nitrogen  in  the 
higher,  if  they  constituted  a  mere  mechani- 
cal mixture,  which  appears  contrary  to  the 
fact.     Oa  tlie  other  hand,  it  has  been 


urged,  that  they  cannot  be  in  the  state  of 
chemical  combination,  because  they  both 
retain  their  distinct  properties  unaltered, 
and  no  change  of  temperature  or  density 
takes  place  on  tlieir  union.  But  perhaps  it 
may  be  said,  that,  as  they  have  no  repug- 
nance to  mix  with  each  otlier,  as  oil  and 
water  have,  the  continual  agitation  to  which 
the  atmosphere  is  exposed,  may  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  two  fluids,  differing  not  more 
than  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  gravity,  from 
separating  by  subsidence,  though  simply 
mixed.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  argued, 
that  to  say  chemical  combination  cannot 
take  place  without  producing  new  properties, 
which  did  not  exist  before  in  the  component 
parts,  is  merely  begging  the  question ;  for 
though  this  generally  appears  to  be  tlie  case, 
and  often  in  a  very  striking  manner,  yet 
combination  does  not  always  produce  a 
change  of  properties,  as  appears  in  M.  Biot's 
experiments  with  various  substances;  of 
which  we  may  instance  water,  the  refraction 
of  which  is  precisely  the  mean  of  that  of 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  are  indis- 
putably combined  in  it. 

To  get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  .  Mr.  Dalton 
of  Manchester  framed  an  ingenious  hypo- 
thesis, that  tlie  particles  of  different  gases 
neither  attract  nor  repel  each  other ;  so  that 
one  gas  expands  by  tlie  repulsion  of  its  own 
particles,  without  any  more  interruption 
from  the  presence  of  another  gas,  than  if  it 
were  in  a  vacuum.  This  would  account  for 
the  state  of  atmospheric  air,  it  is  true;  but 
it  does  not  agree  with  certain  facts.  In  tlie 
case  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  Grotto 
del  Cano,  and  over  the  surface  of  brewers' 
vats,  why  does  not  this  gas  expand  itself 
freely  upward,  if  the  superincumbent  gases 
do  not  press  upon  it  ?  Mr.  Dalton  himself, 
too,  instances  as  an  argument  for  his  hypo- 
thesis, that  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases, 
when  mixed  by  agitation,  do  not  separate  on 
standing.  But  why  should  either  oxygen 
or  hydrogen  require  agitation,  to  diffuse 
it  through  a  vacuum,  in  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Dalton,  it  is  placed  ? 

The  theory  of  Berfhollet  appears  con- 
sistent with  all  the  facts,  and  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  phenomenon.  If  two  bodies 
be  capable  of  chemical  combination,  tlieir 
particles  must  have  a  mutual  attraction  for 
each  other.  This  attraction,  however,  may 
be  so  opposed  by  concomitant  circumstances, 
that  it  may  be  diminished  in  any  degree. 
Thus  we  know,  tliat  the  affinity  of  aggre- 
gation may  occasion  a  body  to  combine 
slowly  with  a  substance  for  which  it  has  a 
powerful  affinity,  or  even  entirely  prevent 
its  combining  with  it ;  the  presence  of  a 
third  substance  may  equally  prevent  the 
combination  ;  and  so  may  the  absence  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  caloric.  But  in  all  these 
cases  the  attraction  of  the  particles  must 
subsist,  though  diminished  or  counteracted 
by  opposing  circumstances.    Now  we  know 
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that  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  capable  of 
combination  ;  their  particles,  therefore,  must 
attract  each  other ;  but  in  the  circumstances 
in  whicli  they  are  placed  in  our  atmosphere, 
that  attraction  is  prevented  from  exerting  it- 
self to  such  a  degree  as  to  form  them  into 
a  chemical  compound,  though  it  operates 
with  sufficient  force  to  prevent  their  sepa- 
rating by  their  difference  of  specific  gravity. 
Tlius  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  ac- 
counted for,  and  every  difficulty  obviated, 
without  any  new  hypothesis. 

The  exact  specific  gravity  of  atmospher- 
ical air,  compared  to  that  of  water,  is  a 
very  nice  and  important  problem.  By  re- 
ducing to  60°  Fahr.  and  to  30  inches  of  the 
barometer,  the  results  obtained  with  great 
care  by  Biot  and  Arago,  the  specific 
gravity  of  atmospherical  air  appears  to  be 
0.001220,  water  being  represented  by 
1.000000.  This  relation  expressed  fraction- 
ally is  g^j,  or  water  is  820  tin\es  denser  than 
atmospherical  air.  Mr.  Rice,  in  the  77th 
and  78th  numbers  of  the  Annals  of  Phi- 
losophy, deduces  from  Sir  George  Shiick- 
burgh's  experiments  0.00120855  for  the 
specific  gravity  of  air.  This  number  gives 
water  to  air  as  827.437  to  1.  If  with  Mr. 
Rice  we  take  the  cubic  inch  of  water 
=  252.525  gr.,  then  100  cubic  inches  of  air 
by  Biot's  experiments  will  weigh  30.808 
grains,  and  by  Mr.  Rice's  estimate  30.519. 
He  considers  with  Dr.  Prout  the  atmo- 
sphere to  be  a  compound  of  4  volumes  of 
nitrogen,  and  1  of  oxygen ;  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  first  being  to  that  of  the 
second  as  1. 1111  to  0.9722. 
Hence 

0.8  vol.  nitr.  sp.  gr.  0.001166  =  0.000933 
0.2       oxy.  0.001340  =  0.000268 
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The  numbers  are  transposed  in  the  An- 
nals of  Philosophy  by  some  mistake. 

Biot  and  Arago  found  the  specific  gravity 
of  oxygen  to  be  -        -  1.10359 

and  that  of  nitrogen,  -  -  0.96913 
air  being  reckoned,  -  -  1 .00000 
Or  compared  to  water  as  unity,  — 

Nitrogen  is  0.001182338 

Oxygen,  0.001346379 

And  0.8  nitrogen  =0.00094587 
0.2  oxygen  =0.00026927 


And  0.79  nitrogen 
0.21  oxygen 


0.00121514 

.  =0.000934 
=  0.000283 


0.001217 

A  number  which  approaches  very  nearly  to 
the  result  of  experiment.  Many  analogies, 
it  must  be  confe.ssed,  favour  Dr.  Prout's 
proportions  ;  but  the  greater  number  of  ex- 
periments on  the  composition  and  density 
of  the  atmosphere  agree  with  Biot's  results. 
Nothing  can   decide   these  fundamental 


chemical  proportions,  except  a  new,  elabor- 
ate, and  most  minutely  accurate  series  of 
experiments.  We  shall  then  know  whether 
the  atmosphere  contains  in  volume  20  or  21 
per  cent,  of  oxygen."— f/re's  Ckem.  Bid. 
^^,^ir,  alcaline.     See  Annnonia. 

Air,  azotic.     See  JVilrogen, 

Air,  jixed.     See  Carbonic  acid. 

Air,Jluoric.    See  Fluoric  acid. 

Air,  hepatic.  See  Htfdrogen  sulphuretled. 

Air,  heavy  inflammable.  See  Carburetted 
hydrogen. 

Air,  injlammable.     See  Hydrogen,' 

Air,  marine.  See  Muriatic  acid. 

Air,  nitrous.    See  Nitrous. 

Air,  phlogisticated.     See  Nitrogen. 

Air,  jihosphoric.  See  Hydrogen  jthosphur- 
etted. 

Air,  sulphureous.    See  Sulphureous  acid. 

Air,  vital.    See  Oxygen. 

AISTHETE'RIUM.  (From  aitrSaw^uoi, 
to  perceive.)  The  sensorium  commune,  or 
common  sensory,  or  seat,  or  origin  of  sen- 
sation. 

Ai'tmad.  Antimony. 

AIXLACHAPE'LLE.  Called  Aken 
by  the  Germans.  A  town  in  the  south  of 
France,  where  there  is  a  sulphureous  water. 
Thermae  Aquis-granensis,  the  most  striking 
feature  of  which,  and  what  is  almost  pe- 
culiar to  it,  is  the  unusual  quantity  of 
sulphur  it  contains  :  the  whole,  however,  is 
so  far  united  to  a  gaseous  basis,  as  to  be 
entirely  volatilised  by  heat ;  so  that  none  is 
left  in  the  residuum  after  evaporation.  In 
colour  it  is  pellucid,  in  smell  sulphureous, 
and  in  taste  saline,  bitterish,  and  rather 
alcaline.  The  temperature  of  these  waters 
varies  considerably,  according  to  the  dis- 
tance from  the  source  and  the  spring  itself. 
In  the  well  of  the  hottest  bath,  it  is,  according 
to  Lucas,  136°,  Monet,  146°  ;  at  the  foun- 
tain where  it  is  drank,  it  is  11 2^.  This" 
thermal  water  is  much  resorted  to  on  the 
Continent,  for  a  variety  of  complaints.  It 
is  found  essentially  serviceable  in  the  nu- 
merous symptoms  of  disorders  in  the  sto- 
mach and  biliary  organs,  that  follow  a  lifei 
of  high  indulgence  in  the  luxuries  of  the 
table;  in  nephritic  cases,  which  produce 
pain  in  the  loins,  and  thick  mucous  urine 
with  difficult  micturition.  As  the  heating 
qualities  of  this  water  are  as  decided  as  in 
any  of  the  mineral  springs,  it  should  be 
avoided  in  cases  of  a  general  inflammatory 
tendency,  in  hectic  fever  and  ulceration  of 
the  lungs ;  and  in  a  disposition  to  active 
hffimorrhagy.  As  a  hot  batli,  this  water 
is  even  more  valuable  and  more  extensively 
employed  than  as  an  internal  remedy.  The 
baths  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  may  be  said  to 
be  more  particularly  medicated  than  any 
other  tliat  we  are  acquainted  with.  They 
possess  both  temperature  of  any  degree  tliat 
can  be  borne ;  and  a  strong  impregnation 
with  sulphur  in  its  most  active  fonns ;  and  a 
quantity  of  alcali,  which  is  sufficient  to  givg 
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it  a  very  soft  soapy  feel,  and  to  render  it 
more  detergent  than  common  water.  From 
tliese  circumstances,  these  baths  will  be 
found  of  particular  service  in  stiffness  and 
rigidity  of  the  joints  and  ligaments,  which 
is  left  by  tlie  inflammation  of  gout  and  rheu- 
matism, and  in  the  debility  of  palsy,  where 
the  highest  degree  of  heat  which  the  skin 
can  bear  is  required.  The  sulphureous  in- 
gredient renders  it  highly  active  in  almost 
every  cutaneous  eruption,  and  in  general 
in  every  foulness  of  the  skin ;  and  here  the 
internal  use  of  the  water  should  attend  that 
of  the  bath.  These  waters  are  also  much 
employed  in  the  distressing  debility  which 
follows  a  long  course  of  mercury  and  ex- 
cessive salivation,  Aken  water  is  one  of 
the  few  natural  springs  that  are  hot  enough 
to  be  employed  as  a  vapour  bath,  without 
the  addition  of  artificial  heat.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  cases  in  which  tlie  hot  bath  is 
used;  and  is  found  to  be  a  remarkably 
powerful  auxiliary  in  curing  some  of  the 
worst  species  of  cutaneous  disorders.  With 
regard  to  the  dose  of  this  water  to  be  begun 
with,  or  the  degree  of  heat  to  bathe  in,  it  is 
in  all  cases  best  to  begin  with  small  quan- 
tities and  low  degrees  of  heat,  and  gradually 
increase  them,  agreeably  to  the  effects  and 
constitution  of  the  patient.  The  usual 
time  of  the  year  for  drinking  these  waters, 
is  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  middle 
of  June,  or  from  the  middle  of  August  to 
the  latter  end  of  September. 

Aizo'oN.  (From  aei,  always,  and  ^co,  to 
live.)  Aizoum.  1.  An  evergreen  aquatic 
plant,  like  the  aloe,  said  to  possess  anti- 
scorbutic virtues. 

2.  The  house  leek.  See  Sempervivum  tec- 
torum. 

Aizoum.  See  Aizonn. 

Aja'va.  An  Indian  name  of  a  seed  used 
in  the  East  as  a  remedy  for  the  colic. 

AJUGA.  (From  a,  priv.  and  ^vyov,  a 
yoke.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  creep- 
ing bugloss.     See  Jjugaj't/ramidalis. 

Ajuga  fyramidalis.  Consolida  media. 
JJugula.  Upright  bugloss.  Middle  con- 
sound.  This  plant,  Ajuga  —  catile  telra- 
gono  foliis  radicalibus  maximis,  of  Linnaaus, 
possesses  subadstringent  and  bitter  qualities : 
and  has  been  recommended  in  jihthisis, 
ajyIiUics,  and  cynanche, 

Ajura'rat.  Lead. 

A'KENSIDE,  Mark.  An  English  phy- 
sician, born  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in 
1721  ;  but  more  distinguished  as  a  poet, 
especially  for  his  "  Pleasures  of  the  Imagin- 
ation." After  studying  at  Edinburgh,  and 
graduating  at  Leyden,  he  settled  in  prac- 
tice ;  but  though  appointed  pliysician  to  the 
Queen,  as  well  as  to  St.  Tliomas's  Hospital, 
he  is  said  not  to  have  been  very  successful. 
He  died  of  a  putrid  fever,  in  his  4911]  year. 
He  has  left  a  Dissertation  on  Dysentery  in 


Latin,  admired  for  its  elegance ;  and  se- 
veral small  Tracts  in  the  Philosophical  and 
London  Medical  Transactions. 

AL.  The  Arabian  article,  which  signifies 
the  ;  it  is  applied  to  a  word  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, as  the  Greek  o  is.  The  Easterns  ex- 
press the  superlative  by  adding  God  thereto, 
as  the  mountain  of  God,  for  the  highest 
mountain  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Al  re- 
lates to  the  word  Alia,  God :  so  Alchemy, 
may  be  the  chemistry  of  God,  or  tiie  most 
exalted  perfection  of  chemical  science. 

AX  A.  1.  The  wing  of  a  bird. 

2.  The  ai-m-pit,  so  called  because  it 
answers  to  the  pit  under  the  wng  of  a  bird. 

3.  An  accidental  part  of  the  seed  of  a 
plant;  consisting  of  a  membraneous  prolong- 
ation from  the  side  of  the  seed,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  number  into 

Seviina  monoterygia  ;  one-winged,  as  in 
£ignonia. 

Dipterygia  : .  two-winded,  as  in  Betula. 

Tripterygia  :  three-wmged. 

TetraiUerygia  :  four-winged. 

Polypterigia  :  many-winged,  or  Molendina- 
cea:  windmill-winged,  for  so  the  many- 
winged  seeds  of  some  umbelliferous  plants 
are  termed. 

4.  The  two  lateral  or  side  petals  of  a 
papilionaceous  or  butterfly-shaped  flower. 

Ala  AURis.  Tlie  upper  part  of  the  ex- 
ternal ear. 

Ala  interna  siinor.    See  Nymphte. 

Ala  nasi.  1.  The  cartilage  of  the  nose 
which  forms  the  outer  part  of  the  nostrils. 

2.  The  sides  of  tlie  nose  are  called  al<s 
nasi. 

Ala  vespertilionis.  That  part  of  tlie 
ligament  of  the  womb,  wliich  lies  between 
the  tubes  and  the  ovarium  ;  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  tlie  wing  of  a  bat. 

Ala'bari.  Lead. 

ALABASTER.  Among  the  stones 
which  are  known  by  the  name  of  marble, 
and  have  been  distinguished  by  a  consider- 
able variety  of  denominations  by  statuaries, 
and  others,  whose  attention  is  more  directed 
to  their  external  character  and  appearance 
than  their  component  parts,  alabasters  are 
those  which  have  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
imperfect  transparency,  a  granular  texture, 
are  softer,  take  a  duller  polish  tlian  marble, 
and  are  usually  of  a  whiter  colour.  Some 
stones,  however,  of  a  veined  and  coloured 
appearance,  have  been  considered  as  alabas- 
ters, from  their  possessing  the  first-mentioned 
criterion  ;  and  some  transparent  and  yellow 
sparrv  stones  have  also  received  tliis  appella- 
tion. 

•A'i.acar.  Sal  ammoniac. 

AL^FO'RMIS.  {Alcrformis ;  from  Ala, 
a  wing,  and /on?in,  resemblance.)  ^Wing- 
like.    Any  tiling  like  a  wing. 

A'lafi.    Alafor.    Atafort.  Alcaline. 

Alai'a  PHTHi'sis.  (From  oAaioy,  blind, 
and  <pdi(Tis,  a  wasting.)  A  consumption  from 
a  flux  of  humours  from  the  head. 
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A'l-AMAD.    Alamed.  Antimony. 

Ai-a'mbic.  Mercury. 

Alandahla.  The  Arabian  for  bitter. 
The  bitter  apple.    See  Cucumis  colocynthis. 

Alanfu'ta.  An  Arabian  name  of  a  vein 
between  the  chin  and  lower  lip,  which  was 
formerly  opened  to  prevent  foetid  breath. 

Alapou'li.    See  Bilimhi. 

Alaria  ossa.  The  wing-like  processes 
of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

ALA'RIS.  {Alaris;  from  ala,  awing.) 
Formed  like,  or  belonging  to  a  wing. 

Alaris  externus.  Muscidus  a/am  ex- 
temus.  A  name  of  the  external  pterygoid 
muscle ;  so  called  becavise  it  takes  its  rise 
from  the  wing-like  process  of  the  sphenoid 
bone. 

Alaris  vena.  The  innermost  of  the 
three  veins  in  tlie  bend  of  the  arm. 

A  LAS  A  LET.    Alaset.  Ammoniacum. 

Alasi.    Alafor.    An  alcaline  salt. 

Ala'strob.  Lead. 

A'latan.  Litharge. 

Alate'rnus.    a  species  of  rhamnus. 

ALA'TUS.  (From  afa,  a  wing.)  Winged. 
1.  Applied  to  stems  and  leaf-stalks,  when  the 
edges  or  angles  are  longitudinally  expanded 
into  leaf-like  borders ;  as  in  jEnopordiuvi 
acanthium ;  Lathyrus  latifolius,  &c.  and  the 
leaf-stalk  of  the  orange  tribe,  citrus,  &c. 

2.  One  who  has  prominent  scapulas  like 
the  wings  of  birds. 

Alau'rax.  Nilre. 

Albadal.  An  Arabic  name  for  the  Sesa- 
moid bone  of  the  first  joint  of  the  great 
toe. 

Albage'nzi.  Albagiazi.  Arabic  names 
for  the  OS  sacrum. 

Albagras  nigra.  So  Avicenna  names 
the  Lepra  ichthyosis,  or  Lepra  Greecorum. 

ALBAME'NTUM.  {Yrovcialbus,  wliite.) 
The  white  of  an  egg. 

Alba' NUM.    Urinous  salt. 

Alba'ra.  (Chaldean.)  The  white  leprosy. 

Albaras.    ] .  Arsenic. 

2.  A  white  pustule. 

Alba'tio.  (From  albus,  white.)  Albifi- 
catio.  The  calcination  or  whitening  of 
metals. 

A'lberas.  (Arabian.)  White  pustules 
on  the  face :  also  staphisagria,  because  its 
juice  was  said  to  remove  these  pustules. 

Albe'ston.    Q,uick  lime. 

A'lbetad.  Galbanum. 

A'lbi  sublimati.    Muriated  mercury. 

A'LBICANS.  (From  albico,  to  grow 
white. )    Inclining  to  white.  Wliitish. 

Albica'ntia  co'rpora.  Corjurra  albicantia 
WilHsii.  Two  small  round  bodies  or  pro- 
jections from  the  base  of  the  brain,  of  a  white 
colour. 

A'lbimec.    Orpiment.    See  Arsenic. 

ALB  IN.  A  mineral  found  in  Bohemia; 
so  called  from  its  white  colour. 

Albi'num.    See  Gnaphalium  dioicum, 

ALBI'NUS  Bernard  Siegfred,  son 
of  a  physician,  and  professor  at  Leyden  of 


the  same  name,  Vas  born  near  the  end  of  the 
17th  century, ^and  prosecuted  his  studies  with 
so  much  zeal  and  success,  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed, on  the  recommendation  of  Boer- 
haave,  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery, 
when  only  20  years  old.  This  office  he 
filled  for  half  a  century,  and  acquired  a 
greater  reputation  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. He  has  left  several  valuable  ana- 
tomical works ;  and  particularly  very  accu- 
rate descriptions,  and  plates  of  the  muscles 
and  bones,  which  are  still  highly  esteemed. 
A'lbor.  Urine. 

A'LBORA.  A  sort  of  itch  ;  or  rather  of 
leprosy.  Paracelsus  says,  it  is  a  complica- 
tion of  the  morphew,  serpigo,  and  leprosy. 
When  cicatrices  appear  in  the  face  like  the 
serpigo,  and  then  turn  to  small  blisters  of 
the  nature  of  the  morphew,  it  is  the  albora. 
It  terminates  without  ulceration,  but  by 
foetid  evacuations  in  the  mouth  and  nostrils  j 
it  is  also  seated  in  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

Albo'rea.  Quicksilver. 

A'lbot.    a  crucible. 

Albo'tai.  Turpentine. 

A'lbotar.  Turpentine. 

A'lbotat.    White  lead. 

A'lbotim.  Turpentine. 

A'LBOTIS.  A  cutaneous  phlegmon  or 
boil. 

ALBUCA'SIS,  an  Arabian  physician 
and  surgeon,  of  considerable  merit,  who 
lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century.  He  has  copied  much  from  preced- 
ing writers,  but  added  also  many  original 
observations ;  and  his  tVorks  may  be  still 
perused  with  pleasure.  He  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  a  surgeon  being  skilled  in  ana- 
tomy to  enable  him  to  operate  with  success, 
as  well  as  acquainted  with  the  materia 
medica,  that  he  may  apply  his  remedies  with 
propriety.  He  appears  to  have  extracted 
polypi  from  the  nose,  and  performed  the 
operation  of  bronchotomy.  He  is  the  first 
who  left  distinct  descriptions  and  delinea- 
tions of  the  instruments  used  in  surgery,  and 
of  the  manner  oP  employing  them. 

ALBUGI'NEA.  {Albuginia ;  from  albus, 
white :  so  called  on  account  of  its  white 
colour.)  The  name  of  a  membrane  of  the 
eye  and  of  the  testicle. 

Albuginea  oculi.     See  Mnala  tunica. 

Albuginea  testis.  Tunica  albuginea 
testis.  The  innermost  coat  of  the  testicle. 
A  strong,  white,  and  dense  membrane,  im- 
mediately covering  the  body  or  substance  of 
the  testicle.  On  its  outer  surface  it  is 
smooth,  but  rough  and  uneven  on  the  inner. 
Sce'Teslicle. 

ALB U' GO.  A  white  opacity  of  the 
cornea  of  the  eye.  The  Greeks  named  it 
leucoma ;  theLatins,  albugo,  nebula,  and  nu- 
becula. Some  ancient  writers  have  called  it 
pterj/gium,  janua  oculi,  07iyx,  unguis,  and 
eegides.  It  is  a  variety  of  CuLlen's  Caliga 
cornea. 

Albuhar.   White  lead. 
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Album  balsamum.  The  balsam  of  co- 
pail>a.    See  Cojyaiba. 

Album  Gr^.cum.  The  white  clung  of 
dogs.  It  was  formerly  applied  as  a  discu- 
tient,  to  the  inside  of  the  throat,  in  quinsies, 
being  first  mixed  with  honey ;  medicines  of 
this  kind  have  long,  since  justly  sunk  into 
disuse. 

Album  olus.     See  Valeriana  locusta. 

ALBU'MEN.  Albumine.  l.Coagulable 
lymph.  This  substance,  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  Latin  for  the  wliite  of  an  egg, 
in  which  it  exists  abundantly,  and  in  its 
purest  natural  state,  is  one  of  the  chief  con- 
stituent principles  of  all  the  animal  solids. 
Beside  the  wliite  of  egg,  it  abounds  in  the 
serum  of  blood,  the  vib-eous  and  crystalline 
humours  of  the  eye,  and  the  fluid  of  dropsy. 
Fourcroy  claims  to  himself  the  honour  of 
having  discovered  it;  in  the  green  feculs  of 
plants  in  general,  particularly  in  those  of 
the  cruciform  order,  in  very  young  ones, 
and  in  the  fresh  shoots  of  trees,  though 
Rouelle  appears  to  have  detected  it  there 
long  before.  Vauquelin  says  it  exists  also 
in  the  mineral  water  of  Plombieres. 

Seguin  has  found  it  in  remarkable  quan- 
tity in  such  vegetables  as  ferment  without 
yeast,  and  afford  a  vinous  liquor  j  and  from 
a  series  of  experiments  he  infers,  that  albu- 
men is  the  true  principle  of  fermentation, 
and  that  its  action  is  more  powerful  in  pro- 
portion to  its  solubility,  three  different  de- 
grees of  which  he  found  it  to  possess. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  albumen  is  its 
coagulability  by  the  action  of  heat.  If  the 
white  of  an  egg  be  exposed  to  a  heat  of 
about  134°  F.  white  fibres  begin  to  appear 
in  it,  and  at  160°  it  coagulates  into  a  solid 
mass.  In  a  heat  not  exceeding  212  it  dries, 
shrinks,  and  assumes  the  appearance  of  horn. 
It  is  soluble  in  cold  water  before  it  lias  been 
coagulated,  but  not  after ;  and  when  diluted 
with  a  veiy  large  portion,  it  does  not  coagu- 
late easily.  Pure  alcalies  dissolve  it,  even 
after  coagulation.  It  is  precipitated  by  mu- 
riate of  mercury,  nitro-muriate  of  tin,  acetate 
of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  muriate  of  gold,  in- 
fusion of  galls,  and  tannin.  The  acids  and 
metallic  oxydes  coagulate  albumen.  On  the 
addition  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it 
becomes  black,  and  exhales  a  nauseous  smell. 
Strong  muriatic  acid  gives  a  violet  tinge  to 
the  coagulum,  and  at  length  becomes  satu- 
rated with  ammonia.  Nitric  acid,  at  70°  F. 
disengages  from  it  abundance  of  azotic  gas  ; 
and  if  the  heat  be  increased,  prussic  acid  is 
formed  ;  after  which  carbonic  acid  and  car- 
bur'etted  hydrogen  are  evolved,  and  the  re- 
sidue consists  of  water  containing  a  little 
oxalic  acid,  and  covered  with  a  lemon- 
coloured  fat  oil.  If  dry  potassa  or  soda  be 
triturated  with  albumen,  either  liquid  or 
solid,  ammOniacal  gas  is  evolved,  and  the. 
oalci  nation  of  the  residuum  yields  an  al- 
caline  prussiate. 

On  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  in  a 


moist  state,  albumen  passes  at  once  to  the 
state  of  putrefaction. 

Solid  albumen  may  be  obtained  by  agitat- 
ing white  of  egg  with  ten  or  twelve  times  its 
weight  of  alkohol.  This  seizes  the  water 
M'hich  held  the  albumen  in  solution  ;  and 
this  substance  is  precipitated  under  the  form 
of  white  flocks  or  filaments,  which  cohesive 
attraction  renders  insoluble,  and  which  con- 
sequently may  be  freely  %vashed  with  water. 
Albumen  thus  obtained  is  like  fibrine,  solid, 
wliite,  insipid,  inodorous,  denser  than  water, 
and  without  action  or  vegetable  colours.  It 
dissolves  in  potassa  and  soda  more  easily  than 
fibrine;  but  in  acetic  acid  and  ammonia,  with 
more  difficulty.  When  these  two  animal 
principles  are  separately  dissolved  in  potassa, 
muriatic  acid  added  to  the  albuminous,  does 
not  disturb  the  solution,  but  it  produces  a 
cloud  in  the  other. 

Fourcroy  and  several  other  cliemists  have 
ascribed  the  characteristic  coagulation  of  al- 
bumen by  heat  to  its  oxygenation.  But  co- 
hesive attraction  is  the  real  cause  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. In  proportion  as  tiie  tempera- 
ture rises,  the  particles  of  water  and  albumen 
recede  from  each  other,  their  affinity  dimi- 
nishes, and  then  the  albumen  precipitates. 
However,  by  uniting  albumen  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  we  diminish  its  coagu- 
lating property  to  such  a  degree,  that  heat 
renders  the  solution  merely  opalescent,  A 
new-laid  egg  yields  a  soft  coagulum  by 
boiling;  but  when,  by  keeping,  a  portion  of 
the  water  has  transuded  so  as  to  leave  a  void 
space  within  the  shell,  the  concentrated 
albumen  affords  a  firm  coagulum. 

An  analogous  plienojnenon  is  exhibited  by 
acetate  of  alumina,  a  solution  of  which,  being' 
heated,  gives  a  precipitate  in  flakes,  which  re- 
dissolve  as  the  caloric  which  separated  the  par- 
ticles of  acid  and  base  escapes,  or  as  the  tem- 
perature falls.  A  solution  cbntaining  of  dry 
albumen  forms  by  heat  a  solid  coagulum ;  but 
when  it  contains  only  .['j,  it  gives  a  glairy 
liquid.  One  thousandth  part,  ho^vever,  on 
applying  heat,  occasions  opalescence.  Putrid 
white  of  egg,  and  the  jms  of  ulcers,  have  a 
similar  smell.  According  to  Dr.  Bostock, 
a  drop  of  a  saturated  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  let  fall  into  water  containing 
of  albumen,  occasions  a  milkiness  and  curdy 
precipitate.  On  adding  a  slight  excess  of 
the  mercurial  solution  to  the  albuminous 
liquid,  and  applying  heat,  the  precipitate 
which  falls,  being  dried,  contains  in  every  7 
parts  .5  of  albumen.  Hence  that  salt  is  "the 
most  delicate  test  of  tliis  animal  product. 
The  yellow  pitchy  precipitate  occasioned  by 
tannin,  is  brittle  when  dried,  and  not  liable 
to  putrefaction.  But  tannin,  or  infusion  of 
galls,  is  a  much  nicer  test  of  gelatin  than  of 
albumen. 

llie  cohesive  attraction  of  coagulated  al- 
bumen makes  it  resist  putrefaction.  In  this 
state  it  may  be  kept  for  weeks  under  water 
without  sufftring  change.  By  long  digestion 
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in  weak  nitric  acid,  albumen  seems  convert- 
ible into  gelatin.    By  the  analysis  of  Gay 
Lussac  and  Thenard,  100  parts  of  albumen 
are  formed  of  52.883  carbon,  23.872  oxy- 
gen, 7.540  hydrogen,  1 5. 705  nitrogen  ;  or, 
in  other  terms,  of  52.883  carbon,  27.127 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in  the  proportions  for 
constituting  water,   15.705  nitrogen,  and 
4.285  hydrogen  in  excess.    The  negative 
pole  of  a  voltaic  pile  in  high  activity  coagu- 
lates albumen  ;  but  if  the  pile  be  feeble, 
coagulation  goes  on  only  at  the  positive 
surface.    Albumen,  in  sucli  a  state  of  con- 
centration as  it  exists  in  serum  of  blood,  can 
dissolve  some  metallic  oxydes,  particularly 
the  protoxide  of  iron.    Oi-fila  has  found 
white  of  egg  to  be  the  best  antidote  to  the 
poisonous  effects  of  corrosive  sublimate  on 
the  human  stomach.    As  albumen  occasions 
precipitates  with  the  solutions  of  almost 
every  metallic  salt,  probably  it  may  act 
beneficially  against  other  species  of  mineral 
poison. 

From  its  coagulability  albumen  is  of  great 
use  in  clarifying  liquids. 

It  is  likewise  remarkable  for  the  property 
of  rendering  leather  supple,  for  which  pur- 
pose a  solution  of  whites  of  eggs  in  water  is 
used  by  leather-dressers. —  Ure's  Cliem.  Diet. 

2.  In  botany,  the  term  albumen  is  applied 
to  a  farinaceous,  fleshy,  or  horny  subsf:ance> 
which  makes  up  tlie  chief  bulk  of  some  seeds, 
as  grapes,  corn,  palms,  lilies,  never  rising 
out  of  the  ground,  nor  assuming  tlie  office  of 
leaves,  being  destined  solely  to  nourish  the 
germinating  embryo,  till  its  roots  perform 
their  office.  In  the  date  palm,  this  part  is 
nearly  as  hard  as  stone,  in  mirabilis  it  is 
like  wheat-flour.  It  is  wanting  in  several 
tribes  of  plants,  as  those  with  compound  or 
with  cruciform  flowers,  and  the  cucumber  or 
gourd  kind,  according  to  Gardner.  Some 
few  leguminous  plants  have  it,  and  a  great 
number  of  others,  which,  like  them,  have 
cotyledons  besides.  We  are  not,  however, 
to  suppose,  that. so  important  an  organ  is 
altogether  wanting,  even  in  the  above  men- 
tioned plants.  The  farinaceous  matter 
destined  to  nourish  their  embryos,  is  un- 
questionably lodged  in  their  cotyledons,  tlie 
sweet  taste  of  which,  as  they  begin  to  germi- 
nate, often 'evinces  its  presence,  and  that  it  has 
undergone  the  same  change  as  in  barley. 
The  albumen  of  the  nutmeg  is  remark- 
able for  its  eroded  vai'iegated  appearance, 
and  aromatic  quality  :  the  cotyledons  of  this 
plant  are  very  small. — Smith, 

Albumen  ovi.  Albugo  uvi ;  Albumen 
albor  ovi ;  Ovi  albus  liquor Ovi  ctrndiduvi 
albumentum  ;  Clarcla.  The  white  of  an  egg, 

ALBURNUM.  (From  cdbus,  white.) 
The  soft  white  substance,  which,  in  trees,  is 
found  between  the  liber,  or  inner  bark,  and 
the  wood.  In  process  of  time  it  acquires 
solidity,  becoming  itself  the  wood.  While 
soft,  it  performs  a  very  important  part  of  the 
functions  of  growth,  which  ceases  when  it 


becomes  hard.  A  new  circle  of  alburnum  it 
annually  formed  over  the  old,  so  that  a 
transverse  section  of  the  trunk  presents  as 
pretty  correct  register  of  the  tree's  age,  each 
zone  marking  one  year.  From  its  colour  and 
comparative  softness,  it  has  been  called  by 
some  writers,  the  acleps  arborwri.  The  al- 
bu  rnum  is  found  in  largest  quantities  in 
trees  tlmt  are  vigorous.  In  an  oak  six 
inclies  in  diameter,  this  substance  is  nearly 
equal  in  bulk  to  the  wood. 

A'LBUS.  White.  This  term  IS  applied 
to  many  parts  from  their  white  colour ;  as 
tinea  alba,  lepra  alba,  macula  alba,  &c. 

A'LCAHEST.  An  Arabic  word  to 
express  an  universal  dissolvent,  wliich  was 
pretended  to  by  Paracelsus  and  Helmont. 
Some  say  that  Paracelsus  fu'st  used  tliis 
word,  and  that  it  is  derived  from  the  German 
words  al  and  geest,  i.  e.  nil  spirit :  and  that 
Van  Helmont  borrowed  the  word,  and  ap~ 
plied  it  to  his  invention,  which  be  called  the 
universal  dissolvent. 

A'LCALI.  (Arabian.):  This  word  is 
sjjelt  indifferently  with  a  c  or  a  /,:.  See 
Alkali. 

ALCALIZATION.  The  impregnating 
any  spirituous  fluid  with  an  alcali. 

ALCANNA.  (Indian  word.)  See  ^71- 
ehusa. 

A  lcaol.  The  solvent  for  the  preparation 
of  the  philosopher's  stone. 

ALCARRAZES.    A  species  of  porous 
pottery  made  in  Spain. 

A'LCEA.  {Alcea,  ce.  f.  ;  from  oA/ctj, 
strength.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Monadelpliia ; 
Order,  Polt/andria.  Hollyhock. 

Alcea  ^Egyptiaca  villosa.    See  Hibis- 
cus Abelmoschus. 

Alcea  Indica.  Sea  Hibiscus  Abelmoschus, 

Alcea  eosea.  Common  hollyhock.  The 
flowers  of  this  beautiful  tree  are  said  to 
possess  adstringent  and  mucilaginous  virtues. 
They  are  seldom  used  medicinally, 

A'lcebar.    See  Lignum  Aloes. 

A'lcebris  vivum.    This  signifies,  accorcj.* 
ing  to  Rulandus,  Sulphur  vivum. 

A'lchabhic.    Sulphur  vivum.. 

A'lchachil.  Rosemary. 

A'lciiarith.  Quicksilver. 

Alchemia.    See  Alchemy. 

ALCHEMl'LLA.  {AlchemUla,,  ee.  f: 
So  called  because  it  v^as  celebrated  by  the 
old  alchemists.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linniean  system.  Class,  Telvandrini.  Order, 
Monogi/nia.    Ladies'  mantle. 

2.  Ihe  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  plant 
called  ladies' mantle.  See  AlcheinUla  vulgaris. 

Alciiemilla  vulgaris.  Ladies'  mantle. 
This  plant,  Alchemilla  :  — Folds  lobatis  of 
Linnaius,  was  formerly  esteemed  as  an  ad- 
stringent in  hsemorrhages,  fluor  albus,  &c. 
given  internally.    It  is  fallen  into  disuse. 

ALCHEiWIST.    One  who. practises  tijc? 
mystical  art  of  alchemv. 
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A'LCHEMY.  Alchemia  ;  Alchimia ;  Al- 
Idina.  That  branch  of  chemistry  which 
relates  to  the  transmutation  of  metals  into 
gold  ;  —  the  forming  a  panacea  or  universal 
remedy,  —  an  alcahest,  or  universal  men- 
struum,—  an  universal  ferment,  and  many 
other  absurdities. 

A'lchibkic.  Sulphur. 

A'lchien.  Tliis  word  occurs  in  the  Thea- 
trum  Chemicum,  and  seems  to  signify  that 
power  in  nature  by  which  all  corruption 
and  generation  are  effected. 

Alchimelec.  (Hebrew.)  The  Egyptian 
melilot. 

Alchimia.    See  Alcliemy. 

ALCHIMI'LLA.    See  Alcliemilla. 

A'lchitron.    1.  Oil  of  Juniper. 

2.  Also  the  name  of  a  dentifrice  of 
Messue. 

A'LCHLYS.  A  speck  on  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  somewhat  obscuring  vision. 

A'xcHUTE.    The  mulberry. 

A'LCHYMY.  Alchemy. 

A'lcimad.  Antimony. 

A'lcob.  Sal-ammoniac. 

Alco'calum.  Most  probably  the  Indian 
name  of  the  artichoke. 

A'lcofol.  Antimony. 

A'LCOHOL.    See  Alkohol. 

A'lcola.  (Hebrew.)  1.  The  thrush. 

2.  Paracelsus  gives  tliis  name  to  tartar, 
or  excrement  of  urine,  whether  it  appears  as 
sand,  mucilage,  &c. 

Alcoli'ta.  Urine. 

Alco'ne.  Brass. 

A'lcor.  ustum. 

A'lcte.  Tlie  name  of  a  plant  mentioned 
by  Hippocrates,  supposed  to  be  the  elder. 

Alcu'brith.  Sulphur. 

ALCYO'NIUM.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
■what  the  Greeks  called  by  this  name.  Dios- 
corides  speaks  of  five  sorts  of  it.  It  is  a 
spongy  plant-like  substance,  met  with  on  the 
sea-shore,  of  different  shapes  and  colours. 
This  bastard  sponge  is  calcined  with  a  little 
salt,  as  a  dentifrice,  and  is  used  to  remove 
spots  on  the  skin. 

ALDER.    See  Betula  alnus. 

Alder,  berry-bearing.  See  Rhamnusfran- 
gula. 

Alder  wine.    See  Belula  alnus. 

Aldrum.    See  Alzuvi. 

Aldum.    See  Alzum. 

ALE.  Cerevisia  ;  Liquor  cereris ;  Vinum 
hordeaceum.  A  fermented  liquor  made 
from;;raalt  and  hops,  and  chiefly  distinguish- 
ed from  beer,  made  from  the  same  ingre- 
dients, by  the  quantity  of  hops  used  therein, 
which  is  greater  in  beer,  and  therefore 
renders  the  liquor  more  bitter,  and  fitter  for 
keeping.  Ale,  when  well  fermented,  is  a 
wholesome  beverage,  but  seems  to  disagree 
with  those  subject  to  asthma,  or  any  disorder 
of  the  respiration,  or  irregularity  in  the 
digestive  organs.  Tlie  old  dispensatories 
enumerate  several  medicated  ales,  such  as 
cerevisia  oxydoricu,  for  tl'e  eyes;  cerevisia 


antiarthrilica,  against  tlie  gout ;  cephalica, 
epileptica,  &c.    See  Beer, 

Aleara.    a  cucurbit. 

Ale'bkia.  ( From  alo,  to  nourish. )  An 
obsolete  term  for  that  which  is  nourishing. 

A'lec.    Aleck.  Vitriol. 

Ale'charitii.    Mercury. " 

Alei'mma,  (From  a\ei<pu,  to  anoint.) 
An  ointment. 

ALEI'ON.  {AXeiov,  copious.)  Hippo- 
crates uses  tliis  word  as  an  epithet  for  water. 

ALEI'PHA.  (From  aK6i<pa,  to  anoint.) 
Any  medicated  oil. 

ALELAI'ON.  (From  a\y,  salt,  and 
eKaiov,  oil. )  Oil  beat  up  with  salt,  to  apply 
to  tumours.     Galen  frequently  used  it. 

ALE'MA.  (From  a,  priv.  and  Xipos, 
hunger.)  Meat,  food,  or  any  thing  that 
satisfies  the  appetite. 

ALE'MBIC.  {Alemlicus.  Some  derive  it 
from  the  Arabian  particle  al,  and  apSi^ ;  from 
afi€aiyti},  to  ascend.  Avicenna  declares  it 
to  be  Araljian.)  Moorshead.  A  chemical 
utensil  made  of  glass,  metal,  or  earthen- 
ware, and  adapted  to  receive  volatile  pro- 
ducts from  retorts.  It  consists  of  a  body, 
to  which  is  fitted  a  conical  head,  and  out  of 
this  head  descends  laterally  a  beak  to  be 
inserted  into  the  receiver. 

ALE'MBROTH.  (A  Chaldee  word,  im- 
porting the  key  of  art.)  1.  Some  explain  it 
as  the  name  of  a  salt,  sal  mercurii,  or  sal  phi- 
losophoruni  ^  artis  ;  otiiers  say  it  is  named 
alemhrot  and  salfusionis  or  saljixionis.  Alem- 
broth  desiccatum  is  said  to  be  the  sal  tartari  ; 
hence  this  word  seems  to  signify  alkaline  salt, 
which  opens  the  bodies  of  metals  by  de- 
stroying their  sulphurs,  and  promoting  their 
separation  from  the  ores.  From  analogj'^,  it 
is  supposed  to  have  the  same  effect  in  con- 
quering obstructions  and  attenuating  viscid 
fluids  in  the  human  body. 

2.  A  peculiar  earth,  probablj-  containing 
a  fixed  alkali,  foimd  in  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
has  also  this  appellation. 

3.  A  solution  of  the  coiTosive  sublimate, 
to  which  the  muriate  of  ammonia  has  been 
added,  is  called  sal  alembroth. 

Ale'mzadar.    Sal  ammoniac. 

Ale'jizadat.  Sal  ammoniac. 

Ai.epe'nsis.  a  species  of  ash-tree  which 
produces  manna. 

A'les.  (From  a\s,  salt.)  A  compound 
salt. 

Aleu'ron.  (From  a\60),  to  grind.) 
Meal. 

ALEXANDERS.  See  Smyrnium  olu- 
satrum. 

Alexanders,  round-leaved.  See  Smyrnium 
perfulialum. 

"ALEXA'NDRIA.  {Alexandria.)  Alcx- 
andrina.  The  bay-tree,  or  laurel,  of  Alex- 
andria. 

Ai.exa'ndrh;m.  Emplaslrum  viride.  A 
plaster  described  by  Celsus,  made  with  wax, 
alum,  itc. 

ALEXICA'CUM.    (From  a\ffa),  to 
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drive  iLway,  and  kukov,  evil.)  An  antidote, 
or  amulet,  to  resist  poison. 

ALEXIPHA'RMIC.  {Alexiphanni- 
cum  ;  from  aXe^u),  to  expel,  and  (papfxamv,  a 
poison.)  Anlipharmicum ;  Caco-alexiteria.  A 
medicine  supposed  to  preserve  the  body 
against  the  power  of  poisons,  or  to  cor- 
rect or  expel  those  taken.  Tlie  ancients 
attributed  this  property  to  some  vegetables 
and  even  waters  distilled  from  them.  The 
term,  however,  is  now  very  seldom  used. 

ALEXIPYRE'TICUM.  (From  a\€|a,, 
to  drive  away,  and  'urvperos,  fever. )  A  fe- 
brifuge. 

ALEXIPY'RETOS.  Alei-ipyretum.  A 
remedy  for  a  fever. 

Ale'xir.     An  elixir. 

ALEXITE'RIUM.  [Alexilmum,  i.  n.; 
from  aA.e|t),  to  expel,  and  rripeoi,  to  pre- 
serve.) A  preservative  medicine  against 
poison,  or  contagion. 

Alfa'cta.  Distillation. 

A'lfadas.    Alfides.  Cerusse. 

Alfa'sra.  Alphesara.  Arabic  terms 
for  the  vine. 

Alfa'tide.     Sal  ammoniac. 

A'lfol.    Sal  ammoniac. 

A'lfusa.  Tutty. 

ALGA.     A  sea-weed. 

Algjf,.  1.  The  name  of  an  order  or  divi- 
sion of  the  class  Cri/ptogamia  in  the  Linnaean 
system  of  plants.  Tlie  name  of  one  of  the 
seven  families  or  natural  tribes  into  which 
the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  is  divided  by 
Linnaus  in  his  Philosophia  Botanica.  He 
defines  them  plants,  tlie  roots,  leaves,  and 
stems  of  which  are  all  in  one.  Under  this 
description  are  comprehended  all  the  sea- 
weeds and  some  other  aquatic  plants. 

2.  In  the  sexual  system  of  plants,  Algts 
constitute  the  third  order  of  the  class  Cryp- 
togamia.  From  their  admitting  of  little 
distinction  of  root,  leaf,  or  stem,  and  the 
parts  of  their  flowers  being  equally  incap- 
able of  description,  the  genera  are  distin- 
guished by  the  situation  of  what  is  supposed 
to  be  tlie  flowers  or  seeds,  or  by  the  resem- 
blance which  the  whole  plant  bears  to  some 
other  substance. 

Tlie  parts  of  fructification  of  the  algse 
are  in  calyades  of  which  there  are  three 
varieties :  — 

1.  Pelta,  target;  a  flat,  oblong  fruit,  seen 
in  the  Lichen  caninus. 

2.  Scutella,  the  saucer  ;  a  round,  hollow,  or 
flat  fruit,  as  in  Lichen  stellaris. 

3.  Tuberculuni,  the  tubercle ;  an  hemi- 
spherical fruit,  observable  in  Lichen  geogra- 
phicus. 

In  the  fuci,  the  parts  of  fructification  are 
sometimes  in  hollow  bladders  ;  and  in  some 
of  tJie  ulviB,  it  is  dispersed  through  the  whole 
substance  of  the  plant. 

A'i.oali.     a  catheter.     Also  nitre. 

A'loarah.    See  Aiichilups 

A'LGAROTH.  (So  called  from  Vic- 
torius   Algarolh,  a  physician  of  Verona, 


and  its  inventor.)  Algarot ;  Algaroth  ;  Mer. 
curias  vitce;  Fulvis  Algarolhi;  Pulvis  ange- 
licus  ;  Mercuriiis  mortis.  The  antimonial  part 
of  the  butter  of  antimony,  separated  from 
some  of  its  acid  by  washing  it  in  water.  It 
is  violently  emetic  in  doses  of  two  or  three 
grains,  and  is  preferred  by  many  for  mak- 
ing the  emetic  tartar. 

ALGE'DO.  (From  oKjos,  pain.)  A 
violent  pain  about  the  anus,  perinaum, 
testes,  urethra,  and  bladder,  arising  from 
the  sudden  stoppage  of  a  virulent  gonor- 
rhoea.   A  term  very  seldom  used. 

ALGE'MA.  (From  aKyew,  to  be  in 
pain.)  Algcmodes ;  Algematodes.  Uneasi- 
ness ;  pain  of  any  kind. 

Alg/bi^,    Algirie.  Lime. 

A'lgeroth.     See  Algaroth. 

A'lgiiiic.    Sulphur  vivum. 

A'LGOR.    A  sudden  chillness  or  ngor. 

Algosarel.  The  Arabian  term  for  the 
wild  carrot.     See  Daticus  sylvestris. 

Alguada.    a  white  leprous  eruption. 

Alha'gi.  (Arabian.)  A  species  of  i/^ecZy- 
sarum.  The  leaves  are  hot  and  pungent, 
the  flowers  purgative. 

Alha'ndala.  An  Arabian  name  for  the 
colocynth,  or  bitter  apple. 

Alha'sef.  (Arabian.)  Alhasaf.  A  sort 
of  foetid  pustule^  called  also  Hydroa. 

A  lia  squilla.  (From  aKios,  belonging 
to  the  sea,  and  ffKiKKa,  a  shrimp.)  The 
prawn.    A  species  of  the  genus  cancer. 

A'lica.  (From  alo,  to  nourish.)  In  ge- 
neral signification,  a  grain  ;  a  sort  of  food 
admired  by  the  ancients.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  it  is  a  grain  or  a  preparation  of 
some  kind  thereof. 

Alicastrum.  iVromalica;  as  siliquastrum 
from  silicjua.)  A  kind  of  bread  mentioned 
by  Celsus. 

A'lices.  (From  a\iX,<»,  to  sprinkle.) 
Little  red  spots  in  the  skin,  which  precede 
the  eruption  of  pustules  in  the  small-pox, 

Auena'tio  mentis.  Estrangement  of  the 
mind. 

ALIENA'TION.  (Alienatio;  from  alie- 
no,  to  estrange.)  A  term  applied  to  any 
wanderint;  of  the  mind. 

ALIENA'TUS.  Alienated.  A  leaf  is 
so  termed  when  the  first  leaves  give  way  to 
others  totally  different  from  them,  and  the 
natural  habit  of  the  genus,  as  is  the  case  in 
many  of  the  mimosa:  from  New  Holland. 

ALIFO'RMIS.  Alajform  or  wing-like. 
A  name  given  by  anatomists  and  naturalists 
to  some  parts  from  their  supposed  resem- 
blance, as  aliform  muscles,  &c.  See  Alec- 
formis. 

ALIMENT.  (Jlimc7itiim ;  from  alo,  to 
nourish.)  The  name  of  aliment  is  given 
generally  to  every  substance  which,  being 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  organs  of 
digestion,  is  capable  by  itself  of  afford.- 
ing  nourishment.  In  this  sense  an  aliment 
is  extracted  necessarily  from  vegetables  or 
animals;  for  only  those  bodies  that  have 
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possessed  life  are  capable  of  serving  usefully 
ih  the  nutrition  of  animals  (luring  a  certain 
time.  Tliis  manner  of  regarding  aliments 
appears  rather  too  confined.  Why  refuse 
the  name  of  aliments  to  substances  which, 
in  reality,  cannot  of  themselves  afford  nou- 
rishment, but  which  contribute  effica- 
ciously to  nutrition,  since  they  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  organs,  and  of  the 
animal  fluids  ?  Such  are  the  muriate  of 
soda,  the  oxyde  of  iron,  silicia,  and  par- 
ticularly water,  which  is  found  in  such 
abundance  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  is' 
so  necessai-y  to  them.  It  appears  preferable 
to  consider  as  an  aliment  every  substance 
which  can  serve  in  nutrition ;  establishing, 
however,  the  important  distinction  between 
substances  whidh  can  nourish  of  themselves, 
and  those  which  are  useful  to  nutrition  only 
in  concert  with  the  former. 

In  respect  to  their  nature,  aliments  are 
different  from  each  other,  by  the  proximate 
principles  whicli  predominate  in  their  com- 
position. They  may  be  distinguished  into 
nine  classes  :  — 

1st,  Farinaceous  aliments:  wheat,  bar- 
ley, oats,  rice,  rye,  maize,  potatoe,  sago, 
salep,  peas,  haricots,  lentils,  &c. 

2d,  Mucilaginous  aliments  :  carrots,  sal- 
safy  (goatsbeard),  beet-root,  turnip,  aspa- 
ragus, cabbage,  lettuce,  artichoke,  cardoons, 
pumpions,  melons,  &c. 

3d,  Sweet  aliments  :  the  different  sorts 
of  sugar,  figs,  dates,  dried  grapes,  apricots, 
&c. 

4th,  Acidulous  aliments  :  oranges,  goose- 
berries, cherries,  peaches,  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, mulberries,  grapes,  prunes,  pears, 
apples,  sorrel,  &c. 

5th,  Fatty  and  oily  aliments :  cocoa, 
olives,  sweet  almonds,  nuts,  walnuts,  the 
animal  fats,  the  oils,  butter,  &c. 

6th,  Caseous  aliments-:  the  different  sorts 
of  milk,  cheese,  &c. 

7ih,  Gelatinous  aliments:  the  tendons, 
the  aponeurosis,  the  chorion,  the  cellular 
membrane,  young  animals,  &c. 

8th,  Albuminous  aliments :  the  brain, 
the  nerves,  eggs,  &c. 

9th,  Fibrinous  aliments :  the  flesh  and 
the  blood  of  different  animals. 

We  might  add  to  this  list  a  great  number 
of  substances  that  are  employed  as  medi- 
cines, but  whicii  doubtless  are  nutritive,  at 
least  in  some  of  their  immediate  principles  : 
such  are  manna,  tamarinds,  the  pulp  of 
cassia,  the  extracts  and  saps  of  vegetables, 
the  animal  or  vegetable  decoctions. 

Amongst  aliments  there  are  few  em- 
ployed such  as  nature  presents  them  ;  tliey 
are  generally  prepared,  and  disposed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  suitable  for  the 
action  of  the  digestive  organs.  TIic  pre- 
parations which  they  undergo  are  infinitely 
various,  according  to  the  sort  of  aliment, 
the  people,  tlie  climates,  customs,  the  de- 
gree of  civilisation :   even  fashion  is  not 


without  its  iirfluence  on  tlie  art  of  pre- 
paring aliments. 

In  the  hand  of  the  skilful  cook,  aliment- 
ary substances  almost  entirely  change  their 
nature: — form,  consistence,  odour,  taste, 
colour,  composition,  &c.,  every  thing  is  so 
modified  that  it  is  imposible  for  the  most 
delicate  tastes  to  recognise  the  original  sub- 
stance of  certain  dishes. 

The  useful  object  of  cookery  is  to  render 
aUments  agreeable  to  tlie  senses,  and  of 
easy  digestion ;  but  it  rarely  stops  here : 
frequently  with  people  advanced  in  civilis- 
ation its  object  is  to  excite  delicate  palates, 
or  difficult  tastes,  or  to  please  vanity.  Then, 
far  from  being  a  useful  art,  it  becomes  a 
real  scourge,  which  occasions  a  great  num- 
ber of  diseases,  and  has  frequently  brought 
on  premature  death. 

We  understand  by  drink,  a  liquid  which, 
being  introduced  into  the  digestive  organs, 
quenches  thirst,  and  so  by  this  repairs  the 
habitual  losses  of  our  fluid  humours ;  the 
drinks  ought  to  be  considered  as  real  ali- 
ments. 

The  drinks  are  distinguished  by  their 
chemical  composition :  — 

1st,  Water  of  different  sorts,  spring  water, 
river  water,  water  of  wells,  &c, 

2d,  The  juices  and  infusions  of  vege- 
tables and  animals :  juices  of  lemon,  of 
gooseberries,  whey,  tea,  coffee,  &c. 

3d,  Fermented  liquors  :  the  different  sorts 
of  wine,  beer,  cyder,  perry,  &c. 

4th,  The  alcoholic  liquors:  brandy,  alcohol, 
ether,  rum,  sack,  ratafia. 

ALIMENTARY.  Alimentarius.  Nou- 
rishing or  belonging  to  food. 

Alisientauv  canal.  Canalis  alimmtariiis. 
Alimentary  duct.  A  name  given  to  the  whole 
of  those  passages  which  tlie  food  passes  through 
from  the  mouth  to  the  anus.  This  duct  may 
be  said  to  be  the  true  characteristic  of  an 
animal ;  there  being  no  animal  without  it, 
and  whatever  has  it,  being  properly  ranged 
under  the  class  of  animals.  Plants  receive 
their  nourishment  by  the  numerous  fibres  of 
their  roots,  but  have  no  common  receptacle 
for  digesting  the  food  received,  or  for  carry- 
ing off  die  excrements.  But  in  all,  even 
the  lowest  degree  of  animal  life,  we  may 
observe  a  stomach,  if  not  also  intestines,  even 
where  we  cannot  perceive  the  least  formation 
of  any  organs  of  the  senses,  unless  (Jiat  com- 
mon one  of  feeling,  as  in  oysters. 

Alimentary  buct.  1.  The  alimentary 
canal.     See  Alimcnlartj  canal. 

2.  The  thoracic  duct  is  sometimes  so 
called.    See  Thoracic  duct. 

AuMOS.     Common  liquorice. 

A'limvm.    a  species  of  arum. 

Ai.inde'sis.  {AXtvSrjo'is  ;  from  oAirSou/ioi, 
to  be  turned  about.)  A  bodily  exercise, 
whicli  seems  to  be  rolling  on  the  ground,  or 
rather  in  the  dust,  after  being  anointed  with 
oil.  Hippocrates  says  it  hatli  nearly  the 
same  effect  as  wrestling. 
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Alipjb'nos.  (From  o,  neg.  and  Xmaivw, 
to  be  fat.)  jiUpccnujn  Alipantos.  An  ex- 
ternal remedy,  without  fat  or  moisture. 

Alipa'sma.  (From  aKei<p(t>,  to  anoint.) 
An  ointment  rubbed  upon  the  body,  to 
prevent  sweating. 

Alipe.  Remedies  for  wounds  in  the 
cheek,  to  prevent  inflammatie  n. 

Alipow.  a  species  of  turbith,  found 
near  Mount  Ceti,  in  Languedoc.  It  is  a 
powerful  purgative,  used  instead  of  senna, 
but  is  much  more  active. 

ALI'PTjsE.  (From  aAei^jco,  to  anoint.) 
Those  who  anointed  persons  after  bathing. 

Alisanders.   Tlie  same  as  alexanders. 

ALI'SMA.  (Alisma;  from  aXs,  the  sea.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naaan  system.  Class,  Hcxaiidria ;  Order, 
Polygynia.     Water  plantain. 

Alisma  plantago  aquatica.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  water  plantain,  now 
fallen  into  disuse. 

Ali'stelis.  (From  aKs,  the  sea,)  Sal 
ammoniac. 

A'nT.    Alith.  Asafretida. 

Alkafi'al.  Antimony. 

A'lkahat  Glauhe'ki.    An  alkaline  salt. 

A'lkahest.  An  imaginary  universal 
menstruum,  or  solvent.    See  Alcahest. 

A'lkahest  Glaube'ri.  An  alkaline 
salt. 

ALKALESCENT.  AlMescens.  Any 
substance  in  which  alkaline  properties  are 
beginning  to  be  developed,  or  to  predomi- 
nate, is  so  termed. 

A'LKALI.  (Alcali,  in  Arabic,  sig- 
nifies burnt  -f  or  from  al  and  Jccdi,  i.  e.  the 
essence,  or  the  whole  of  kali,  the  plant  from 
which  it  was  originally  prepared,  though 
now  derived  from  plants  of  every  kind.) 
Alcali  ;  alaji ;  alcifor  ;  akifurt,  ccdcadis: 

Alkalies  may  be  defined,  tliose  bodies 
which  combine  witli  acids,  so  as  to  neu- 
tralise or  impair  their  activity,  and  produce 
salts.  Acidity  and  alkalinity  are  therefore 
two  correlative  terms  of  one  species  of  com- 
bination. When  Lavoisier  introduced  oxygen 
as  the  acidifying  principle, Morveau  proposed 
hydrogen  as  the  alkalifying  principle,  from 
its  being  a  constituent  of  volatile  alkali  or 
ammonia.  But  the  splendid  discovery  by  Sir 
H.  Davy,  of  the  metallic  basis  of  potassa 
and  soda,  and  of  their  conversion  into 
alkalies,  by  combination  with  oxygen,  has 
banished  for  ever  that  hypothetical  conceit. 
It  is  the  mode  in  whicli  the  constituents  are 
combined,  rather  than  the  nature  of  tlie 
constituents  themselves,  which  gives  rise  to 
the  acid  or  alkaline  condition.  Some  metals 
combined  with  oxygen  in  one  pi'Oportion, 
produce  a  body  possessed  of  alkaline  pro- 
perties ;  in  another  proportion,  of  acid  pro- 
perties. And  on  the  other  hand,  ammonia 
and  prussic  acid  prove  that  both  the  alkaline 
and  acid  conditions  can  exist  independent  of 
oxygen.  These  observations,  by  generalis- 
ing our  notions  of  acids  and  alkalies,  have 


rendered  the  definitions  of  them  very  im- 
perfectr  The  difficulty  of  tracing  a  limit 
between  tlie  acids  and  alkalies  is  still  in- 
creased, when  we  find  a  body  sometimes 
performing  the  functions  of  an  acid,  some- 
times of  an  alkali.  Nor  can  we  diminish 
this  difficulty  by  having  recourse  to  the 
beautiful  law  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy, 
that  oxygen  and  acids  go  to  the  positive 
pole,  and  hydrogen,  alkalies,,  and  inflam- 
mable bases  to  the  negative  pole.  We 
cannot  in  fact  give  the  name  of  acid  to  all 
the  bodies  wliicli  go  to  the  first  of  these 
poles,  and  that  of  alkali  to  those  that  go  to 
the  second ;  and  if  we  wished  to  define  the 
alkalies  by  bringing  into  view  their  electric 
energy,  it  would  be  necessary  to  compare 
them  with  the  electric  energy  which  is  op- 
posite to  them.  Thus  we  are  always  re^ 
duced  to  define  alkalinity  by  the  property 
which  it  has  of  saturating  acidity,  because 
alkalinity  and  acidity  are  tw'd  correlative  and 
inseparable  terms.  M.  Gay  liussac  con- 
ceives the  alkalinity  which  the  metallic 
oxides  enjoy,  to  be  the  result  of  two  opposite 
properties,  the  alkalifying  property  of  the 
metal,  and  the  acidifying  of  oxygen,  modi- 
fied both  by  the  combination  and  by  the 
proportions. 

The  alkalies  may  be  arranged  into  tliree 
classes  :^  1st,  Those  which  consist  of  a  me- 
tallic basis  combined  with  oxygen.  These 
are  three  in  number,  potassa,  soda,  and  lithia. 
2d,  That  which  contains  no  oxygen,  viz. 
ammonia.  3d,  Those  containing  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  carbon.  In  this  class  we 
liave  aconita,  atropia,  brucia,  cicuta,  datura, 
delphia,  hyosciama,  morphia,  strychnia,  and 
perhaps  some  other  trulT/  vegetable  alkalies. 
The  order  of  vegetable  alkalies  may  be  as 
numerous  as  that  of  vegetable  acids.  The 
earths,  lime,  barytes,  and  strontites,  were 
enrolled  among  the  alkalies  by  Fourcroy, 
but  they  liave  been  kept  apart  by  other 
systematic  writers,  and  are  called  alkaline 
earths. 

Besides  neutralising  acidity,  and'  thereby 
giving  birth  to  salts,  the  first  four  alkalies 
having  the  following  properties  :  — 

1st,  They  change  the  purple  colour  of 
many  vegetables  to  a  green,  the  reds  to  a 
purple,  and  the  yellows  to  a  brown.  If  the 
purple  have  been  reddened  by  acid,  alkalies 
restore  the  purple. 

2d,  They  possess  this  power  on  vegetable 
colours  ajler  being  saturated  with  carbonic 
acid,  by  which  criterion  they  are  distinguish- 
able from  the  alkaline  earths. 

3d,  They  have  an  acrid  and  urinous  taste. 

4th,  They  are  powerful  solvents  or  corro- 
sives of  animal  matter;  with  which  as  well 
as  with  oils  in  general,  they  combine,  so  as 
to  produce  neutrahty. 

6th,  'Jliey  are  decomposed,  or  volatilised, 
at  a  strong  red  heat. 

O'th,  'J  hey  combine  with  water  in  every 
proportion,  and  also  largely  with  alcohol. 
E  3 
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7tli,  They  continue  to  be  soluble  in  water 
when  neutralised  with  carbonic  acid  ;  wliile 
the  alkaline  earths  thus  become  insoluble. 

It  is  needless  to  detail  at  length  Dr.  Mur- 
ray's speculations  on  alkalinity.  They  seem 
to  flow  from  a  partial  view  of  chemical  phe- 
nomena. According  to  him,  cither  oxygen 
or  hydrogen  may  generate  alkalinity,  but 
the  combination  of  both  principles  is  neces- 
sary to  give  this  condition  its  utmost  energy. 
"  Thus  the  class  of  alkalies  will  exhibit  the 
same  relations  as  the  class  of  acids.  Some 
are  compounds  of  a  base  with  oxygen ;  such 
are  the  greater  number  of  the  metallic 
oxydes,  and  probably  of  the  earths.  Am- 
monia is  a  compound  of  a  base  with  hydro- 
gen. Potassa,  soda,  barytes,  strontites,  and 
probably  lime,  are  compounds  of  bases  with 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  ;  and  these  last,  like 
the  analogous  order  among  the  acids, 
possess  the  highest  povrer."  Now,  per- 
fectly dry  and  caustic  barytes,  lime,  and 
strontites,  as  well  as  the  dry  potassa  and  soda 
obtained  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Tlienard,  are 
not  inferior  in  alkaline  power  to  the  same 
bodies  after  they  are  slacked  or  combined 
with  water,  100  parts  of  lime  destitute  of 
hydrogen,  that  is,  pure  oxyde  of  calcium, 
neutralise  78  parts  of  carbonic  acid.  But 
132  parts  of  Dr.  Murray's  strongest  lime, 
that  it  is  the  liydrate,  are  required  to  pro- 
duce the  same  alkaline  effect.  If  we  ignite 
nitrate  of  barytes,  we  obtain,  as  is  well 
known,  a  perfectly  dry  barytes,  or  prot- 
oxyde  of  barium  ;  but  if  we  ignite  crys- 
tallised barytes,  we  obtain  the  same  alkaline 
earth  combined  with  a  prime  equivalent  of 
water.  These  two  different  states  of  barytes 
were  demonstrated  by  M.  Berthollet  in  an 
excellent  paper  published  in  the  2d  volume 
of  the  Memoirs  D'Arcueil,  so  far  back  as 
1809.  "  The  first  barytes,"  (that  from 
crystallised  barytes,)  says  he,  "presents  all 
the  characters  of  a  combination  ;  it  is  en- 
gaged with  a  substance  wliich  diminishes  its 
action  on  other  bodies,  which  renders  it 
more  fusible,  and  which  gives  it  by  fusion 
the  appearance  of  glass.  This  substance  is 
nothing  else  but  water  ;  but  in  fact,  by  ad- 
ding a  little  water  to  the  second  barytes 
(that  from  ignited  nitrate),  and  by  urging  it 
at  the  fire,  we  give  it  the  properties  of  the 
first.*'  Page  47.  100  parts  of  barytes  void 
of  hydrogen,  or  dry  barytes,  neutralise  28.J 
of  dry  carbonic  acid.  Wliereas  11J|  parts 
of  the  hydrate,  or  what  Dr.  Murray  lias 
styled  the  most  energetic,  are  required  to 
produce  the  same  effect.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
hydrogen  which  combines  with  the  pure 
barytic  earth,  but  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in 
the  state  Of  water.  Tlie  jjroof  of  this  is,  that 
when  Carbonic  aqidl  and  that  liydrate  unite, 
the  exact  quantity  of  water  is  disengaged. 
Tlie  protoxyde  of  barium,  or  pure  barytes, 
has  never  been  combined  with  liydrogen  by 
any  chemist.  —  lire's  C/iem.  Diet. 

Alkali  cAusiicuri.    Caustic  alkali.  An 


alkali  is  so  called  when  deprived  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  it  usually  contains,  for  it  then 
becomes  more  caustic,  and  more  violent  in 
its  action. 

Alkali,  caustic  volatile.    See  Ammonia. 

Alkali,  phlogisticated.  Prussian  alkali. 
When  a  fixed  alkali  is  ignited  with  bullock's 
blood  or  other  animal  substances  and  lixi- 
viated, it  is  found  to  be  in  a  great  mea<>ure 
saturated  with  prussic  acid  :  from  the  theo- 
ries formerly  adopted  respecting  this  com- 
bination, it  was  called  phlogisticated  alkali. 

Alkali  fixum.  Fixed  alkali.  Those 
alkalies  are  so  called,  that  emit  no  charac- 
teristic smell,  and  cannot  be  volatilised,  but 
with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Two  kinds  of 
fixed  alkalies  have  only  hitherto  been  made 
known,  namely,  potassa  and  soda.  See 
Fotassa  and  Soda. 

Alkali,  Jbssile.    See  Soda. 

Alkali,  mineral.    See  Soda. 

Alkali,  Prxissian.  SeeAUiali,  phlogisticated. 

Alkali,  vegetable.    See  Potassa. 

Alkali,  volatile.    See  Ammonia, 

ALKALI'NA.  AlkaUnes.  A  class  of 
substances  described  by  CuUen  as  com- 
prehending the  substances  otherwise  termed 
anlacida.  They  consist  of  alkalies,  and 
other  substances  which  neutralise  acids. 
The  principal  alkalines  in  use,  are  the  car- 
bonates and  subcarbonates  of  soda  and 
potassa,  the  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  lime- 
water,  chalk,  magnesia  and  its  carbonate. 

ALKALIZATION.  Alkalizatio.  Tlie 
impregnating  any  thing  with  an  alkaline 
salt,  as  spirit  of  wine,  &c. 

ALKALOMETER.  The  name  of  an 
instrument  for  determining  the  quantity  of 
alkali  in  commercial  potassa  and  soda. 

A'lkanet.  {Alkanah,  a  reed,  Arabian.) 
See  Anchusa  iinctoria. 

Alka'nna.     See  Anchusa. 

Alka'nna  ve'ra.    See  Laivsonia  inermis. 

A'lkant.  Quicksilver. 

Alka'sthuii.  Arsenic. 

Alka'sa.    a  crucible. 

ALKEKE'NGL  (Arabian.)  The  win- 
ter-cherry.   See  Physalis  alkekengi. 

ALKE'RMES.  A  term  borrowed  from 
the  Arabs,  denoting  a  celebrated  remedy,  of 
the  form  and  consistence  of  a  confection, 
wliereof  the  kermes  is  the  basis.  See  A'crmcs. 

Alke'rva.    (Arabian.)    Castor  oil. 

A'lki  PLUMBl.  Supposed  to  be  die  sugar 
Or  acetate  of  lead. 

Alkisia.    Sec  Alchemy. 

A'LKOHOL.  (An  Arabian  word, 
which  signifies  antimony  :  so  called  from 
the  usage  of  the  Eastern  ladies  to  paint  their 
eyebrows  with  antimony,  reduced  to  a  most 
subtle  powder ;  whence  it  at  last  came  to 
signify  any  thing  exalted  to  its  liiglicst  perfec- 
tion.) Alcohol ;  Alkol;  Spiriiiis  vi}iosus  recli- 
Jlcafus;  Sj>irilus  vinircctificatm ;  Spiritiis  vini 
roncevtratvs ;  Spirilus  rini  recti/icatissimus. 

1.  This  term  is  applied  in  strictness  only 
to  the  pure  spirit  obtainable  by  dislillation 
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and  subsequent  rectification  from'  all  li- 
quids that  have  undergone  vinous  ferment- 
ation, and  from  none  but  such  as  are  sus- 
ceptible of  it.  But  it  is  commonly  used  to 
signify  this  spirit  more  or  less  imperfectly 
freed  from  water,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is 
usually  met  with  in  the  shops,  and  in  which, 
as  it  was  first  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  it  was  long  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  spirit  of  wine.  At  present  it  is  extracted 
chiefly  from  grain  or  melasses  in  Europe, 
and  from  the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane  in  the 
West  Indies  ;  and  in  the  diluted  state  in 
which  it  commonly  occurs  in  trade,  consti- 
tutes the  basis  of  the  several  spirituous  liquors 
called  brandy,  rum,  gin,  whisky,  and  cordials, 
however  variously  denominated  or  disguised. 

As  we  are  not  able  to  compound  alkohol 
immediately  from  its  ultimate  constituents, 
■we  have  recourse,  to  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion, by  which  its  principles  are  first  extri- 
cated from  the  substances  in  which  they  were 
combined,  and  then  united  into  a  new  com- 
pound ;  to  distillation,  by  which  this  new 
compound,  the  alkohol,  is  separated  in  a  state 
of  dilution  with  water,  and  contaminated  with 
essential  oil ;  and  to  rectification,  by  which 
it  is  ultimately  freed  from  these. 

It  appears  to  be  essential  to  the  ferment- 
ation of  alkohol,  that  the  fermenting  fluid 
should  contain  saccharine  matter,  which  is 
indispensable  to  that  species  of  fermentation 
called  vinous.  In  France,  where  a  great 
deal  of  wine  is  made,  particularly  at  the 
commencement  of  the  vintage,  that  is  too 
weak  to  be  a  saleable  commodity,  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  subject  this  wine  to  dis- 
tillation, in  order  to  draw  off  the  spirit ;  and 
as  the  essential  oil  that  rises  in  this  process 
is  of  a  more  pleasant  flavour  than  that  of 
malt  or  melasses,  the  French  brandies  are 
preferred  to  any  other ;  though  even  jn  the 
flavour  of  these  there  is  a  difference,  accord- 
ing to  the  wine  from  which  they  are  produc- 
ed. In  the  West  Indies  a  spirit  is  obtained 
from  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  which  is 
highly  impregnated  with  its  essential  oil, 
and  well  known  by  the  name  of  rwm.  Tlie 
distillers  in  this  country  use  grain,  or  melas- 
ses, whence  tliey  distinguish  the  products  by 
the  name  of  matt  spirits,  and  melasses  spi7'ils. 
It  is  said  that  a  very  good  spirit  may  be  ex^ 
tracted  from  the  husks  of  gooseberries  or  cur- 
rants, after  wine  has  been  made  from  them. 

As  the  process  of  malting  develops  the 
saccharine  principle  of  grain,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  render  it  fitter  for  the  purpose; 
though  it  is  the  common  practice  to  use 
about  three  parts  of  raw  grain  with  one  of 
malt.  For  this  two  reasons  may  be  assign- 
ed :  by  using  raw  grain,  the  expense  of  malt- 
ing is  saved,  as  well  as  the  duty  on  malt ; 
and  the  process  of  malting  requires  some 
nicety  of  attention,  since,  if  it  be  carried  too 
far,  part  of  the  saccharine  matter  is  lost,  and 
if  it  be  stopped  too  soon,  this  matter  -tvill  not 
be  wholly  developed.    Besides,  if  tlie  malt 


be  dried  too  quickly,  or  by  an  unequal  heat, 
tlie  spirit  it  yields  will  be  less  in  quantity, 
and  more  unpleasant  in  flavour.  Another 
object  of  economical  consideration  is,  what 
grain  will  aflford  the  most  spirit  in  propor- 
tion to  its  price,  as  well  as  the  best  in  quali- 
ty. Barley  appears  to  produce  less  spirit 
than  wheat ;  and  if  three  parts  of  raw  wheat 
be  mixed  with  one  of  malted  barley,  the  pro- 
duce is  said  to  be  particularly  fine.  This  is 
the  practice  of  the  distillers  in  Holland  for 
producing  a  spirit  of  the  finest  quality  ;  but 
in  England  they  are  expressly  prohibited 
from  using  more  than  one  part  of  wheat  to 
two  of  otlier  grain.  Rye,  however,  aSbrds 
still  more  spirit  than  wheat. 

Oilier  articles  have  been  employed,  though 
not  generally,  for  the  fabrication  of  spirit,  as 
carrots  and  potatoes  ;  and  we  ai-e  lately  in- 
formed by  Professor  Proust,  tliat  from  the 
fruit  of  the  carob  tree  he  has  obtained  good 
brandy  in  the  proportion  of  a  pint  from  five 
pounds  of  the  dried  fruit. 

To  obtain  pure  alkohol,  different  processes 
have  been  recommended ;  but  the  purest  rec- 
tified spirit  obtained  as  above  described,  being 
that  which  is  least  contaminated  with  foreign 
matter,  should  be  employed.  Rouelle  re- 
commends to  draw  off  half  the  spirit  in  a 
water  bath  ;  to  rectify  this  twice  more,  draw- 
ing off  two-thirds  each  time ;  to  add  water 
to  this  alkohol,  which  will  turn  it  milky  by 
separating  the  essential  oil  remaining  in  it ; 
to  distil  the  spirit  from  this  water ;  and 
finally  rectify  it  by  one  more  distillation. 

Baum6  sets  apart  the  first  running,  when 
about  a  fourth  is  come  over,  and  continues 
the  distillation  till  he  has  drawn  off  about 
as  much  more,  or  till  the  liquor  runs  off 
milky.  The  last  running  he  puts  into  the 
still  again,  and  mixes  the  first  half  of  what 
comes  over  with  the  preceding  first  product. 
This  process  is  again  repeated,  and  all  the 
first  products  being  mixed  together,  are  dis- 
tilled afresh.  When  about  half  the  liquor 
is  come  over,  this  is  to  be  set  apart  as  pure 
alkohol. 

Alkohol  in  this  state,  however,  is  not  so 
pure  as  when,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
old  chemists,  it  has  been  lidphlegmated,  or  still 
furtlier  freed  from  water,  by  means  of  some 
alkaline  salt.  Boerhaave  recommended,  for 
this  purpose,  the  muriate  of  soda,  deprived 
of  its  vvater  of  crystallisation  by  heat,  and 
added  hot  to  the  spirit.  But  the  subcar- 
bonate  of  potassa  is  preferable.  About  a 
third  of  the  weight  of  the  alkohol  should  be 
added  to  it  in  a  glass  vessel,  well  shaken,  and 
then  suffered  to  subside.  The  salt  will  be 
moistened  by  the  water  absorbed  from  the  al- 
kohol ;  wliich  being  decanted,  more  of  the 
salt  is  to  be  added,  and  this  is  t6  be  Con- 
tinued till  the  salt  falls  dry  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  The  alkohol  in  this  state  will  be 
reddened  by  a  portion  of  the  pure  potassa, 
which  it  will  hold  in  solution,  from  wliich  it 
must  be  freed  by  distillation  in  a  water  bath. 
E  4 
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Dry  rnuriato  of  lime  may  be  substituted  ad- 
vantageously for  the  alkali. 

As  alkohol  is  much  lighter  than  water,  its 
specific  gravity  is  adopted  as  the  test  of  its 
purity.  Fourcroy  considers  it  as  rectified  to 
the  highest  point  when  its  specific  gravity  is 
829,  that  of  water  being  1000  ;  and  perhaps 
fhis  is  nearly  as  far  as  it  can  be  carried  by 
the  process  of  Rouelle  or  Baume  simply. 
Bories  found  the  first  measure  that  came 
over  from  twenty  of  spirit  at  836  to  be  820, 
at  the  temperature  of  71°  F.  Sir  Charles 
Blagden,  by  the  addition  of  alkali,  brought 
it  to  813,  at  60°  F.  Chaussier  professes  to 
have  reduced  it  to  793  ;  but  he  gives  998.35 
as  the  specific  gravity  of  water.  Lowitz  as- 
serts, that  helias  obtained  it  at  791,  by  adding 
as  much  alkali  as  nearly  to  absorb  the  spirit; 
but  tlie  temperature  is  not  indicated.  In  the 
shops  it  is  about  835  or  840  :  according  to 
the  London  College  it  should  be  815. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  undertaking  to 
determine  the  strength  or  relative  value  of 
spirits,  even  with  sufficient  accuracy  for 
commercial  pui-poses.  The  follovnng  re- 
iquisites  must  he  -obtained  before  this  can  be 
well  done  :  the  specific  gravity  -of  a  certain 
number  of  mixtures  of  alkohol  and  water 
must  be  taken  so  near  each  other,  as  that 
the  intermediate  specific  gravities  may  not 
perceptibly  difl^er  from  those  deduced  from 
the  supposition  of  a  mere  mixture  of  the 
fluids  ;  the  expansions  or  variations  of  spe- 
cific graA'ity  ifi  these  mixtures  roust  be  de- 
termined at  different  temperatures;  some 
easy  method  must  be  contrived  of  determin- 
ing the  presence  and  quantity  of  saccharine 
or  oleaginous  matter  Xvhich  the  spirit  may 
hold  in  solution,  and  the  effect  of  such  solu- 
tion on  the  specific  gravity  ;  and  lastly,  ■  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  must  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  proper  floating  instrument  with 
a  graduated  stem,  or  set  of  weights ;  or, 
which  may  be  more  convenient,  with  both. 

nie  most  remarkable  characteristic  pro- 
perty of  alkohol,  is  its  solubility  or  combin- 
ation in  all  proportions  with  water  ;  a  pro- 
perty possessed  by  no  other  combustible  sub- 
"stance,  except  the  acetic  spirit  obtained  by 
'distilling  the  dry  acetates.  When  it  is  burn- 
ed in  a  chimney  which  communicates  with 
the  Tvorm-pipe  of  a  distilling  apparatus,  the 
product,  which  is  condensed,  is  found  to 
consist  of  water,  which  exceeds  the  spirit  iu^ 
\veight  about  one-eighth  part ;  or  more  ac 
curately,  100  parts  of  alkohol,  by  combus- 
tion, yield  136  of  water.  If  alkohol  l)e 
buinod  in  closed  vessels  with  vital  air,  the 
produc^t  is  found  to  be  water  and  carbonic 
acid.  Whence  it  is  inferred  that  alkohol 
consists -of  hydrogen,  imitcd  either  to  carbo- 
nic acid,  or  its  acidifiable  base  ;  and  that  the 
oxygen  uniting  on  tiio  one  part  with  the 
hydrogen,  forms  water;  and  on  the  other 
with  the  l;aseof  thc'carbonic  acid,  forms  that 
flcid'. 


The  most  exact  experiments  on  this  sub- 
ject are  those  recently  made  by  De  Saus- 
sure.  The  alkoliol  he  used  had,  at  62.8°, 
a  specific  gravity  of  0. 8302 ;  and  by  Rich- 
ter's  proportions,  it  consists  of  13.8  wa- 
ter, and  86.2  of  absolute  alkohol.  The  va- 
pour of  alkoliol  was  made  to  traverse  a  nar- 
row porcelain  tube,  ignited ;  from  which  the 
products  passed  along  a  glass  tube  about  six 
feet  in  lengtli,  refrigerated  by  ice.  A  little 
charcoal  was  deposited  in  the  porcelain,  and 
a  trace  of  oil  in  the  glass  tube.  Tlie  result- 
ing gas  being  analysed  in  an  exploding  eudi- 
ometer, with  oTcygen,  was  found  to  resolve 
itself  into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Three 
volumes  of  oxygen  disappeared  for  every  t^vo 
volumes  of  carbonic  acid  produced  ;  a  pro- 
portion which  obtains  in  the  analysis  by 
oxygenation  of  olefiant  gas.  Now,  as  no- 
thing resulted  but  a  combustible  gas  of  tins 
peculiar  constitution,  and  -condensed  water 
equal  to  i^f^  of  the  original  weight  of  the 
alcohol,  we  may  conclude,  that  vapour  of 
water  and  olefiant  gas  are  the  sole  constitu- 
ents of  alcohol.  Subtracting  the  13.8  per 
cent  of  water  in  the  alkohol  at  the  beginning 
of  the  experiment,  the  absolute  alkohol  of 
Richter  will  consist  of  13.7  hydrogen,  51.98 
carbon,  and  34.32  oxygen.  Hence  Gay 
Lussac  infers,  that  alkohol,  in  vapour,  is 
composed  of  one  volume  olefiant  gas,  and 
one  volume  of  the  vapour  of  water,  con- 
densed by  chemical  affinity  into  one  volume. 

The  sp.  gr.  of  olefiant  gas  is  D.97804 
Of  aqueous  vapour  is  0.62500 


Sum  =  1.60304 
And  alkoholic  vapour  is  =  1.6133 

These  numbers  approach  nearly  to  those 
which  would  result  from  two  prime  equiva- 
lents of  olefiant  gas,  combined  with  one  of 
water;  or  ultimately,  three  of  hydrogen,  two 
of  carbon,  and  one  of  oxygen. 

The  mutual  action  between  alkohol  and 
acids  produces  a  light,  volatile,  and  in- 
flammable substance,  called  ether.  Pure 
alkalies  luiite  with  spirit  of  wine,  and  form 
alkaline  tinctures.  Few  of  the  neutral  salts 
unite  with  this  fluid,  except  such  as  contain 
ammonia.  The  carbonated  fixed  alkalies  arc 
not  soluble  in  it.  From  the  strong  attrac-^ 
tion  wliicli  exists  between  alkohol  and  water, 
it  unites  with  this  last  in  saline  solutions, 
and  in  most  cases  precipitates  tlie  salt.  Tliis 
is  a  pleasing  experiment,  which  never  fails 
to  surprise  ihose  who  are  unacquainted  with 
chemical  effects.  If,  for  example,  a  saturated 
solution  of  nitre  in  water  be  txiken,  and  an 
equal  quanlity  of  strong  spirit  of  wine  be 
poured  upon  it,  the  mixture  will  constitute 
a  weaker  spirit,  which  is  incapable  of  hold- 
ing the  liitre  in  solution  ;  it  therefore  falls 
to  the  bottom  instantly,  in  the  form  of  minutt: 
crystals! 

'J'he  degree  of  solubility  of  riiahy  lifeutral 
salts  in  alkohol  have  been  asccttained  bv  ex- 
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periments  made  by  Macquer,  of  which  an 
account  is  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Turin  Academy. 

All  deliquescent  salts  are  soluble  in  alko- 
hol.  Alkohol  holding  the  strontitic  salts  in 
solution,  gives  a  flame  of  la  rich  purple. 
The  cupreous  salts  and  boracic  acid  give  a 
green ;  the  soluble  calcareous,  a  reddish  ; 
the  barytic,  a  yellowish. 

The  alkohol  of  0.825  has  been  subjected 
to  a  cold  of  —  91°  without  congealing. 

When  potassium  and  sodium  are  put  in 
contact  with  the  strongest  alkohol,  hydrogen 
is  evolved.  When  chlorine  is  made  to  pass 
through  alkohol  in  a  Woolfe's  apparatus, 
there  is  a  mutual  action.  Water,  an  oily- 
looking  substance,  muriatic  acid,  a  little  car- 
bonic acid,  and  carbonaceous  matter,  are  the 
products.  This  oily  substance  does  not  red- 
den turnsole,  tliough  its  analysis  by  heat 
shows  it  to  contain  muriatic  acid.  It  is 
wliite,  denser  than  water,  lias  a  cooling  taste 
analogous  to  mint,  and  a  peculiar,  but  not 
ethereous  odour.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alko- 
hol, but  scarcely  in  water.  The  strongest 
alkalies  hardly  operate  on  it. 

It  was  at  one  time  mamlained,  that  al- 
kohol did  not  exist  in  wines,  but  was  gene- 
rated and  evolved  by  the  heat  of  distillation. 
On  this  subject  Gay  Lussac  made  some 
decisive  experiments.  He  agitated  wine  with 
litharge  in  fine  powder,  till  the  liquid  became 
as  limpid  as  water,  and  then  saturated  it  with 
subcarbonate  of  potassa.  The  alkohol  im- 
mediately separated  and  floated  on  the  top. 
He  distilled  another  portion  of  wine  in  vacvo, 
at  59°  Fahr.  a  temperature  considerably  be- 
low that  of  fermentation.  Alkohol  came 
over.  Mr.  Brande  proved  the  same  position 
by  saturating  wine  with  subacetate  of  lead, 
and  adding  potassa. 

Adem  and  Duportal-  have  substituted  for 
the  re-distillations  used  in  converting  wine 
or  beer  into  alkohol,  a  single  process  of  great 
elegarlce.  From  the  capital  of  the  still  a 
tube  is  led  into  a  large  copper  recipient, 
This  is  joined  by  a  second  tube  to  a  second 
recipient,  and  so  on  through  a  series  of  four 
vessels,  arranged  like  a  Woolfe's  apparatus. 
The  last  vessel  communicates  with  the  worm 
of  the  first  refrigeratory.  This,  the  body  of 
the  still,  and  tlie  two  recipients  nearest  it, 
are  charged  with  the  wine  or  fermented 
liquor.  When  ebullition  takes  place  in  the 
still,  the  vapour  issuing  from  it  communi- 
cates soon  the  boiling  temperature  to  the 
liquor  in  the  two  recipients.  From  these 
the  Volatilised  alkohol  will  rise  and  pass  into 
the  third  vessel,  which  is  empty.  After  com- 
municating a  certain  heat  to  it,  a  portion  of 
the  finer  or  less  condensable  spirit  will  pass 
into  the  fourth,  and  thence,  in  a  little,  into 
the  worm  of  the  first  refrigeratory.  The 
wine  round  the  worm  will  likewise  acquire 
heat,  but  more  slowly;  The  vapour  that  in 
that  event  may  pass  uncondensed  through 
the  first  worm,  is  conducted  into  a  second. 


surrounded  with  cold  water.  Whenever  the 
still  is  worked  oiF,  it  is  replenished  by  a 
stop-cock  from  the  nearest  recipient,  which, 
in  its  turn,  is  filled  from  the  second,  and  the 
second  from  the  first  worm  tub.  It  is  evi- 
dent, from  this  arrangement,  that  by  keeping 
the  third  and  fourth  recipients  at  a  certain 
temperature,  we  may  cause  alkohol,  of  any 
degree  of  lightness,  to  form  directly  at  the 
remote  extremity  of  the  apparatus.  The  ut- 
most economy  of  fuel  and  time  is  also  se- 
cured, and  a  better  flavoured  spirit  is  ob- 
tained. The  arrwre  gout  of  bad  spirit  can 
scarcely  be  destroyed  by  infusion  with  char- 
coal and  redistillation.  In  this  mode  of 
operating,  the  taste  and  smell  are  excellent, 
from  the  first.  Several  stills  on  the  above 
principle  have  been  constructed  at  Glasgow 
for  the  West  India  distillers,  and  have  been 
found  extremely  advantageous.  The  excise 
laws  do  not  permit  tlieir  employment  in  the 
home  trade. 

If  sulphur  in  sublimation  meet  with  the 
vapour  of  alkohol,  a  very  small  portion  com- 
bines with  it,  which  communicates  a  hydro- 
sulphurous  smell  to  the  fluid.  The  increased 
surface  of  the  two  substances  appears  to  fa- 
vour the  combination.  It  had  Ijeen  supposed, 
that  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  they 
could  be  united  ;  but  Favre  has  lately  as- 
serted, that  having  digested  two  drams  of 
flowers  of  sulphur  in  an  ounce  of  alkohol, 
over  a  gentle  fire  not  sufficient  to  make  it 
boil,  for  twelve  hours,  he  obtained  a  solution 
that  gave  twenty  -three  grains  of  precipitate. 
A  similar  mixture  left  to  stand  for  a  month 
in  a  place  exposed  to  the  solar  rays,  afforded 
sixteen  grains  of  precipitate  ;  and  another 
from  which  the  light  was  excluded,  gave 
thirteen  gi-ains.  If  alkohol  be  boiled  with 
one-fourtli  of  its  weight  of  sulphur  for  an 
hour,  and  filtered  hot,  a  small  quantity  of 
minute  crystals  will  be  deposited  on  cooling; 
and  the  clear  fluid  will  assume  an  opaline 
hue  on  being  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  water,  in  which  state  it  will  pass  the  filter, 
nor  will  any  sediment  be  deposited  for  seve- 
ral hours.  The  alkohol  used  in  the  last- 
mentioned  experiment  did  not  exceed  840. 

Pliosphorus  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alkohol, 
but  in  greater  quantity  by  heat  tlian  in  cold. 
Tiie  addition  of  water  to  this  solution  affords 
an  opaque  milky  fluid,  which  becomes  clear 
by  the  subsidence  of  the  phosphorus. 

Earths  seem  to  have  scarcely  any  action 
upon  alkohol.  Quicklime,  however,  pro- 
duces some  alteration  in  this  fluid,  by  chang- 
ing its  flavour,  and  rendering  it  of  a  yellow 
colour.     A  portion  is  probably  taken  up. 

Soaps  are  dissolved  with  great  facility  in 
alkohol,  with  which  they  combine  more  rea- 
dily than  with  water.  ...None  of  the  metals, 
or  their  oxydcs,  are  acted  upon  by  this  fluid. 
Resins,  essential  oils,  camphor,  bitumen,  and 
various  other  substances,  are  disscilved  with 
great  facility  in  alkohol,  from  which  they 
may  be  precipiUited  by  the  addition  of  water. 
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From  its  property  of  dissolving  resins,  it  be- 
comes the  menstruum  of  some  varnishes. 

Camphor  is  not  only  extremely  soluble  in 
alkohol,  but  assists  the  solution  of  resins  in 
it.  Fixed  oils,  wlien  rendered  drying  by 
metallic  oxydes,  are  soluble  in  it,  as  well  as 
when  combined  with  alkalies. 

Wax,  spermaceti,  biliary  calculi,  urea, 
and  all  the  animal  substances  of  a  resinous 
nature,  are  soluble  in  alkohol ;  but  it  curdles 
milk,  coagulates  albumen,  and  hardens  the 
muscular  fibre  and  coagulum  of  tlie  blood. 

The  uses  of  alkohol  are  various.  As  a 
solvent  of  resinous  substances  and  essential 
oils,  it  is  employed  both  in  pharmacy  and  by 
the  perfumer.  When  diluted  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  constituting  what  is  called 
proof  spirit,  it  is  used  for  extracting  tinc- 
tures from  vegetable  and  other  substances, 
the  alkohol  dissolving  the  resinous  parts,  and 
the  water  the  gummy.  From  giving  a  steady 
heat  without  smoke  when  burnt  in  a  lamp, 
it  was  formerly  much  employed  to  keep 
water  boiling  on  the  tea-table.  In  thermo- 
meters, for  measuring  great  degrees  of  cold, 
it  is  preferable  to  mercury,  as  we  cannot 
bring  it  to  freeze.  It  is  in  common  use  for 
preserving  many  anatomical  preparations, 
and  certain  subjects  of  natural  history  ;  but 
to  some  it  is  injurious,  the  molluscaj  for  in- 
stance, the  calcareous  covering  of  which  it 
in  time  corrodes.  It  is  of  considerable  use, 
too,  in  chemical  analysis,  as  appears  under 
the  different  articles  to  wliich  it  is  applicable. 

From  the  great  expansive  power  of  alko- 
hol, it  has  been  made  a  question,  whether  it 
might  not  be  applied  with  advantage  in  the 
working  of  steam-engines.  From  a  series 
of  experiments  made  by  Betancourt,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  steam  of  alkohol  has,  in  all 
cases  of  equal  temperature,  more  than  double 
the  force  of  that  of  water ;  and  that  the 
steam  of  alkohol  at  174°  F.  is  equal  to  that 
of  water  212°;  thus  there  is  a  considerable 
diminution  of  the  consumption  of  fuel,  and 
where  this  is  so  expensive  as  to  be  an  object 
of  great  importance,  by  contriving  the  ma- 
chinery so  as  to  prevent  the  alkohol  from 
being  lost,  it  may  possibly  at  some  future 
time  be  used  with  advantage,  if  some  other 
fluid  of  great  expansive  power,  and  inferior 
price,  be  not  found  more  economical. 

Alkohol  may  be  decomposed  by  trans- 
mission througli  a  red-hot  tube  :  it  is  also 
decomposable  by  the  strong  acids,  and  tlius 
afibrds  that  remarkable  product.  Ether,  and 
Oleum  Vini. —  Ures  Chcm.  Did. 

2.  The  alkohol  of  the  London  Plianna- 
copoeia  is  directed  to  be  m.ide  thus :  — 
Take  of  rectified  spirit,  a  gallon  ;  subcar- 
bonate  of  potassa,  three  pounds.  Add  a 
pound  of  the  subcarbonate  of  potassa,  pre- 
viously heated  to  .000",  to  tlic  spirit,  and 
macerate  for  twenty-fom-  hours,  fretjuently 
stirring  tlicm  ;  then  pour  off  the  spirit,  and 
add  to  it  the  rest  of  the  subcarbonate  of 
potassa  heated  to  the  same  degree;  lastly, 


witli  the  aid  of  a  warm  bath,  let  the  alkohol 
distil  over,  keep  it  in  a  well-stojjped  bottle. 
The  specific  gravity  of  alkohol  is  to  the 
specific  gravity  of  distilled  water,  as  815  to 
1,000. 

A'LKosoa.  Camphire. 

Alksoai..    a  crucible. 

Alktmia.    Powder  of  basilisk. 

A'tLABoii.  Lead. 

ALLAGITE.  A  carbosilicate  of  man- 
ganese. 

ALLANITE.  A  mineral,  first  recog- 
nised as  a  distinct  species  by  Mr.  Allan  of 
Edinburgh.  It  is  massive  and  of  a  brownish 
black  colour. 

Allantoi'des.  (From  aXKas,  a  hog's 
pudding,  and  ei5os,  likeness;  because  in 
some  brutal  animals,  it  is  long  and  thick. ) 
Membrana  allantoides.  A  membrane  of  the 
foetus,  peculiar  to  brutes,  which  contains 
the  urine  discharged  from  the  bladder. 

ALLELUI'A.  (Hebrew.  Praise  the 
Lord.  So  named  for  its  many  virtues.)  See 
Oxalis  acetosella. 

ALL-GOOD.  See  Chenopodiumbonus- 
henricus. 

ALL-HEAL.  See  Heraclium  and 
Stachys. 

ALLIA'CEOUS.  {Alliaceus  ;  trom.  al- 
lium, garlick.)    Pertaining  to  garlick. 

ALLIA  RIA.  (¥rom  allium,  garlick: 
from  its  smell  resembling  garlick.)  See 
Erysimum  alliaria. 

A'llicar.  Vinegar. 

Alli'coa.  Petroleum. 

Alligatu'ra.     a  ligature,  or  bandage. 

ALLIOTICUM.  (From  aKKiom,  to 
alter,  or  vary.)  An  alterative  medicine, 
consisting  of  various  antiscorbutics. —  Galen. 

A'LLIUM.  (^Allium,  i.  n.;  fi'om  ofco,  to 
smell ;  because  it  stinks  ;  or  from  oKeai,  to 
avoid  ;  as  being  unpleasant  to  most  people. ) 
Garlick. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  tlie 
Linnfean  ^stem.  Class,  Hexandria Order, 
Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  garlick. 
See  Allium  sativum, 

Alliifm  cepa.  Cepa.  Allium: — scapo 
niido  inferne  venlricoso  lQngiore,foliis  teretibus, 
of  Linna;us.  The  Onion.  Dr.  Cullen  says, 
onions  are  acrid  and  stimulating,  and  pos- 
sess very  little  nutriment.  With  bilious 
constitutions  they  generally  produce  flatu- 
lency, thirst,  head-ache,  and  febrile  symp- 
toms  :  but  where  the  temperament  is  phleg- 
matic, tiiey  are  of  infinite  service,  by  stimu- 
lating the  habit  and  promoting  the  nsjtural 
secretions,  particularly  expectoration  and 
in-ine.  Tlicy  are  recommended  in  scorbutic 
cases,  as  possessing  antiscorbutic  properties. 
Externally,  onions  are  employed  in  sup- 
purating poultices,  and  suppression  of  urine 
in  children  is  said  to  be  relieved  by  apply- 
ing them,  roasted  to  the  pubes, 

ALLiu.^r  roRRUJi.  Tlie  Leek  or  Porreti 
Porrum,  Every  part  of  (his  plant,  but  more 
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particularly  tlie  root,  abounds  with  a  pecu- 
liar odour.  The  expressed  juice  possesses 
diuretic  qualities,  and  is  given  iu  the  cure 
of  dropsical  diseases,  and  calculous  com- 
plaints, asthma  and  scurvy.  The  fresh  root 
is  much  employed  for  culinary  purposes. 

Allium  sativum.  Allium;  Tlieriac.a 
nisticoruvu  Garlick.  Allium :  —  caule 
jdanifoUo  hiilhifero,  biilbo  composito,  slamini- 
bus  tricuspidatis,  of  Linnaeus.  This  species 
of  garlick,  according  to  Linnaeus,  grows 
spontaneously  in  Sicily  ;  but,  as  it  is  much 
employed  for  culinary  and  medicinal  pur- 
poses, it  has  been  long  very  generally  cul- 
tivated in  gardens.  Every  part  of  the  plant, 
but  more  especially  the  root,  has  a  pungent 
acrimonious  taste,  and  a  peculiarly  offen- 
sive strong  smell.  This  odour  is  extremely 
penetrating  and  diffusive ;  for,  on  the  root 
being  taken  into  the  stomach,  the  alliaceous 
scent  impregnates  the  whole  system,  and 
is  discoverable  in  the  various  excretions,  as 
in  the  urine,  perspiration,  milk,  &c.  Gar- 
lick is  generally  allied  to  the  onion,  from 
which  it  seems  only  to  differ  in  being  more 
powerful  in  its  effects,  and  in  its  active 
matter,  being  in  a  more  fixed  state.  By 
stimulating  the  stomach,  they  both  favour 
digestion,  and,  as  a  stimulus,  are  readily 
diffused  over  the  system.  They  may,  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  useful  condiments 
with  the  food  of  phlegmatic  people,  or  those 
whose  circulation  is  languid,  and  secretions 
interrupted;  but  with  those  subject  to  in- 
flammatory complaints,  or  where  great  irri- 
tability prevails,  these  roots,  in  their  acrid 
state,  may  prove  very  hurtful.  Tlie  medi- 
cinal uses  of  garlick  are  various  ;  it  has  been 
long  in  estimation  as  an  expectorant  in 
pituitous  asthmas,  and  other  pulmonary  affec- 
tions, unattended  with  inflammation.  In 
hot  bilious  constitutions,  therefore,  garlick 
is  improper :  for  it  frequently  produces 
flatulence,  headache,  thirst,  heat,  and  other 
inflammatory  symptoms.  A  free  use  of  it 
is  said  to  promote  tlie  piles  in  habits  dis- 
posed to  this  complaint.  Its  utility  as  a 
diuretic  in  dropsies  is  attested  by  unques- 
tionable authorities  ;  and  its  febrifuge  power 
has  not  only  been  experienced  in  preventing 
the  paroxysms  of  intermittcnts,  but  even  in 
subduing  the  plague.  Bergius  says  quar- 
tans have  been  cured  by  it ;  and  he  begins 
by  giving  one  bulb,  or  clove,  morning  and 
evening,  adding  every  day  one  more,  till 
four  or  five  cloves  be  taken  at  a  dose  :  if  the 
fever  then  vanishes,  the  dose  is  to  be  dimi- 
nished, and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  take  one, 
or  two  cloves,  twice  a-day,  for  some  weeks. 
Another  virtue  of  garlick  is  that  of  an  an- 
thelminthic.  It  has  likewise  been  found  of 
great  advantage  in  scorbutic  cases,  and  in 
calculous  disorders,  acting  in  these,  not  only 
as  a  diuretic,  but,  in  several  instances,  mani- 
festing a  lithontriptic  power.  That  the 
juice  of  alliaceous  plants,  in  general,  has 


considerable  effects  upon  human  calculi,  is 
to  be  inferred  from  the  experiments  of 
Lobb;  and  we  are  abundantly  warranted 
in  asserting  that  a  decoction  of  the  beards  of 
leeks,  taken  liberally,  and  its  use  persevered 
in  for  a  length  of  time,  has  been  found  re- 
markajjly  successful  in  calculous  and  gra- 
velly complaints.  The  penetrating  and  dif- 
fusive acrimony  of  garlick,  renders  its  exter- 
nal application  useful  in  many  disorders,  as  a 
rubefacient,  and  more  especially  as  applied 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  to  cause  a  revulsion 
from  the  head  or  breast,  as  was  successfully 
practised  and  recommended  by  Sydenham. 
As  soon  as  an  inflammation  appears,  the 
garlick  cataplasm  should  be  removed,  and 
one  of  bread  and  milk  be  applied,  to  obviate 
excessive  pain.  Garlick  has  also  been  va- 
riously employed  externally,  to  tumours  and 
cutaneous  diseases  ;  and,  in  certain  cases  of 
deafness,  a  clove,  or  small  bulb  of  this  root, 
wrapt  in  gauze  or  muslin,  and  introduced 
into  the  meatus  auditorius,  has  been  found 
an  efficacious  remedy.  Garlick  may  be 
administered  in  different  forms ;  swallowing 
the  clove  entire,  after  being  dipped  in  oil,  is 
recommended  as  the  most  effectual ;  where 
this  cannot  be  done,  cutting  it  into  pieces 
without  bruising  it,  and  swallowing  these 
may  be  found  to  answer  equally  well,  pro- 
ducing thereby  no  uneasiness  in  the  fauces. 
On  being  beaten  up,  and  formed  into  pills, 
the  active  parts  of  this  medicine  soon  evapo- 
rate :  this  Dr.  Woodville,  in  his  Medical 
Botany,  notices,  on  the  authority  of  CuUen, 
who  thinks  that  Lewis  has  fallen  into  a  gross 
error,  in  supposing  dried  garlick  more  ac- 
tive than  fresh.  Tlie  syrujD  and  oxymel  of 
garlick,  which  fonnerly  had  a  place  in  the 
British  Pharmacopoeias,  are  now  expunged. 
The  cloves  of  garlick  are  by  some  bruised, 
and  applied  to  the  wrists,  to  cure  agues,  and 
to  the  bend  of  the  arm,  to  cure  the  tooth- 
ache :  when  held  in  the  hand,  they  are  said 
to  relieve  hiccough ;  when  beat  with  com- 
mon oil  into  a  poultice,  they  resolve  sluggish 
humours ;  and,  if  laid  on  the  navels  of  chil- 
dren, they  are  supposed  to  destroy  worms  in 
the  intestines. 

Allium  victoriale.  Victorialis  lonna. 
The  root,  which  when  dried  loses  its  allia- 
ceous smell  and  taste,  is  said  to  be  efficacious 
in  allaying  the  abdominal  spasms  of  gravid 
females. 

ALLO'CHOOS.  (From  aWos,  another, 
and  xeii^i  to  pour.)  Hippocrates  uses  this 
word  to  mean  delirious. 

ALLOCHROITE.  A  massive  opaque 
mineral  of  a  greyish,  yellowish,  or  reddish 
colour. 

ALLOEO'SIS.  (From  aWos,  another.) 
Alteration  in  the  state  of  a  disease. 

Alloeo'tica.  (From  aWoy,  another.) 
Alteratives.  Medicines  which  change  the 
appearance  of  the  disease. 

ALLOGNO'SIS.  (From  aAA.oy, another. 
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and  ytvuffKw,  to  know.)  Delirium;  per- 
version of  the  judgment;  incapability  of 
distinguishing  persons. 

ALLOPHANE.  A  mineral  of  a  blue, 
and  sometimes  a  green  or  brown  colour. 

ALLO'PH ASIS.  (From  aWos,  another, 
and  ^au,  to  speak.)  According  to  Plippo- 
crates,  a  delirium,  where  the  patient  is  not 
able  to  distinguish  one  thing  from  another. 

ALLOTIilOPHA'GIA.  (From  a\- 
\olptos,  foreign,  and  <pay<a,  to  eat.)  In 
Vogel's  Nosology,  it  signifies  the  greedily 
eating  unusual  things  for  food.     See  Pica. 

ALLOY.  Allay.  1.  Where  any  precious 
metal  is  mixed  with  another  of  less  value, 
the  assayers  call  the  latter  the  alloy,  and  do 
not  in  general  consider  it  in  any  other 
point  of  view  than  as  debasing  or  diminish- 
ing the  value  of  the  precious  metal. 

2.  Philosophical  chemists  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  term  to  distinguish  all 
metallic  compounds  in  general.  Thus  brass 
is  called  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  ;  bell 
metal  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin. 

Every  alloy  is  distinguished  by  the  me- 
tal which  predominates  in  its  composition, 
or  which  gives  it  its  value.  Thus  English 
jewellery  trinkets  are  ranked  under  alloys  of 
gold,  though  most  of  them  deserve  to  be 
placed  under  the  head  of  copper.  When 
mercury  is  one  of  the  component  metals,  the 
alloy  is  called  amalgam.  Thus  we  have  an 
amalgam  of  gold,  silver,  tin,  &c.  Since 
there  are  about  thirty  different  permanent 
metals,  independent  of  those  evanescent  ones 
that  constitute  the  bases  of  the  alkalies  and 
earths,  there  ought  to  be  about  870  different 
species  of  binary  alloy.  But  only  1 32  species 
have  been  hitherto  made  and  examined. 
Some  metals  have  so  little  affinity  for  others, 
that  as  yet  no  compound  of  them  has  been 
efifeeted,  whatever  pains  have  been  taken. 
Most  of  these  obstacles  to  alloying,  arise 
from  the  difference  in  fusibility  and  volatil- 
ity. Yet  a  few  metals,  the  melting  point  of 
which  is  nearly  the  same,  refuse  to  unite.  It 
is  obvious  that  two  bodies  will  not  combine, 
unless  their  affinity  or  reciprocal  attraction 
be  stronger  than  the  cohesive  attraction  of 
their  individual  particles.  To  overcome 
this  cohesion  of  the  solid  bodies,  and  render 
affinity  predominant,  they  must  be  pene- 
trated by  caloric.  If  one  be  very  diflScult 
of  fusion,  and  the  other  very  volatile,  they 
will  not  unite  unless  the  reciprocal  attraction 
be  exceedingly  strong.  But  if  their  degree 
of  fusibility  be  almost  the  same,  they  ai'e 
easily  placed  in  the  circumstances  most 
favourable  for  making  an  alloy.  If  we  are 
therefore  far  from  knowing  all  the  binary 
alloys  which  are  jjossible,  we  are  still  further 
1-emoved  from  knowing  all  the  triple,  quad- 
ruple, &c,  which  may  exist.  It  must  be 
confessedj  moreover,  that  tliis  department  of 
chemistry  has  been  imperfectly  cultivated. 

Besides,  alloys  are  not,  as  far  as  we  know, 
defi/iitely  regulated  like  oxydes  in  the  pro- 


portions of  their  component  parts.  100 
parts  of  mercury  will  combine  with  4  or  8 
parts  of  oxygen,  to  form  two  distinct  oxydes, 
the  black  and  the  red  ;  but  with  no  greater, 
less,  or  intermediate  proportions.  But  100 
parts  of  mercury  will  unite  with  1,  2,  3,  or 
with  any  quantity  up  to  100  or  1000,  of 
tin  or  lead.  The  alloys  have  tlie  closest  re- 
lations in  their  physical  properties  with  the 
metals.  They  are  all  solid  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere,  except  some  amal- 
gams: they  possess  metalUc  lustre,  even 
when  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder ;  are  com- 
pletely opaque,  and  more  or  less  dense,  ac- 
cording to  the  metals  which  compose  them  ; 
are  excellent  conductors  of  electricity ;  crj's- 
tallise  more  or  less  perfectly;  some  are 
brittle,  others  ductile  and  malleable ;  some 
have  a  peculiar  odour;  several  are  very 
sonorous  and  elastic.  When  an  alloy  con- 
sists of  metals  differently  fusible,  it  is  usually 
malleable  while  cold,  but  brittle  while  hot; 
as  is  exemplified  in  brass. 

The  density  of  an  alloy  is  sometimes 
greater,  sometimes  less  than  the  mean  density 
of  its  components,  showing  that,  at  the  in- 
stant of  their  union,  a  diminution  or  aug- 
mentation of  volume  takes  place.  Tlie  re- 
lation between  the  expansion  of  the  separate 
metals  and  that -of  their  alloys,  has  been  in- 
vestigated only  in  a  very  few  cases.  Alloys 
containing  a  volatile  metal  are  decomposed, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  at  a  strong  heat.  This 
happens  with  those  of  arsenic,  mercurj',  tel- 
lurium, and  zinc.  Those  that  consist  of  two 
differently  fusible  metals,  may  often  be  de- 
composed by  exposing  them  to  a  tempera- 
ture capable  of  melting  only  one  of  them. 
This  operation  is  called  eliquation.  It  is 
practised  on  the  great  scale  to  extiact  silver 
from  copper.  The  argentiferous  copper  is 
melted  with  3^  times  its  weight  of  lead ; 
and  the  triple  alloy  is  exposed  to  a  sufficient 
heat.  The  lead  canies  off  the  silver  in  its 
fusion,  and  leaves  the  copper  under  tlie  forni 
of  a  spongy  lump.  The  silver  is  afterwards 
recovered  from  the  lead  by  another  operation. 

Some  alloys  oxydise  more  readily  by  heat 
and  .air,  than  when  the  metals  are  separately 
treated.  Thus  3  of  lead,  and  1  of  tin,  at 
a  dull  red,  Ijuru  visibl)',  and  are  almost  in- 
stantly oxydised.  Each  by  itself,  in  the  same 
circumstances,  would  oxydise  slowly,  and 
without  tlie  disengagement  of  light. 

The  formation  of  an  alloy  must  be  re- 
gulated by  the  nature  of  the  particular 
metals. 

Tiie  degree  of  affinity  between  metals  may 
be  in  some  measure  estimated  by  the  greater 
or  less  facility  with  which,  when  of  different 
degrees  of  fusibility  or  volatility,  they  unite, 
or  witli  wliich  they  can  after  imion  be  se- 
j)arated  by  heat.  I'he  greater  or  less  ten- 
dency to  separate  into  different  proportional 
alloys,  by  long-continued  fusion,  may  also 
give  some  information  on  this  subject.  Mr. 
Ilatchett  remiukcd,  in  liis  admirable  re- 
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searches  on  metallic  alloys,  tliat  gold  made 
standard  witli  the  usual  precautions  by  sil- 
ver, copper,  lead,  antimony,  &c.  and  then 
cast  into  vertical  bars,  was  by  no  means  a 
uniform  compound ;  but  that  the  top  of  the 
bar,  corresponding  to  the  metal  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  crucible,  contained  the  larger 
proportion  of  gold.  Hence,  for  thorough 
combination,  two  red-hot  crucibles  should  be 
employed  ;  and  the  liquefied  metals  should 
be  alternately  poured  from  the  one  into  the 
other.  And  to  prevent  unnecessary  oxydisc- 
ment  by  exposure  to  air,  the  crucibles  should 
contain,  besides  tlie  metal,  a  mixture  of  com- 
mon salt  and  pounded  charcoal.  The  melted 
alloy  should  also  be  occasionally  stirred  up 
with  a  rod  of  pottei-y. 

The  most  direct  evidence  of  a  chemical 
change  having  taken  place  in  tlie  two  metals 
by  combination,  is  when  the  alloy  melts  at  a 
much  lower  temperature  than  tiie  fusing 
points  of  its  components.  Iron,  which  is 
nearly  infusible,  when  alloyed  with  gold  ac- 
quires almost  the  fusibility  of  this  metal. 
Tin  and  lead  form  solder,  an  alloy  more  fusi- 
ble than  either  of  its  components ;  but  the 
triple  compound  of  tin,  lead,  and  bismuth,  is 
most  remarkable  on  this  account.  The  ana- 
logy is  here  strong,  with  the  increase  of 
solubility  which  salts  acquire  by  mixture,  as 
is  exemplified  in  the  uncrystallisable  residue 
of  saline  solutions,  or  mother  waters,  as  they 
are  called.  Sometimes  two  metals  will  not 
directly  unite,  which  yet,  by  the  intervention 
of  a  third,  are  made  to  combine.  This  hap- 
pens with  mercury  and  iron,  as  has  been 
shown  by  Messrs.  Aikin,  who  effected  this 
difficult  amalgamation  by  previously  uniting 
the  iron  to  tin  or  zinc. 

The  tenacity  of  alloys  is  generally,  though 
not  always,  inferior  to  the  mean  of  tJie  se- 
parate metals.  One  part  of  lead  will  de- 
stroy the  compactness  and  tenacity  of  a 
thousand  of  gold.  Brass  made  with  a  small 
proportion  of  zinc,  is  more  ductile  than  cop- 
per itself ;  but  when  one-third  of  zinc  enters 
into  its  composition,  it  becomes  brittle. 

In  common  cases,  the  specific  gravity  af- 
fords a  good  criterion  whereby  to  judge  of 
the  proportion  in  an  alloy,  consisting  of  two 
metals  of  different  densities.  —  ZJre. 
ALLSPICE.  Sec  Myrlvs  Pimenta. 
ALLUVIAL.  That  which  is  deposited 
in  valleys,  or  in  plains,  from  neighbouring 
mountains.  Gravel,  loam,  clay,  sand,  brown 
coal,  wood  coal,  bog  iron  ore,  and  calc 
tufl"  compose  the  alluvial  deposits. 

A'LM  A.    The  first  motion  of  a  foetus  to 
free  itself  from  its  confinement. 
2.  Water.  —  Rulandvs. 
Almabri.    a  stone  like  Amber. 
A'r.MAt;iiA.    liolum  cuprum.      1.  Red 
earth,  or  ochre,  used  by  the  ancients  as  an 
astringent. 

2.  Rulandus  says  it  is  the  same  as  Lolio. 

3.  In  the  Theatrum  Chymicum,  it  is  a 
name  for  the  white  sulphur  of  the  alchemists. 


Alma'nda  cathartic  a.  a  plant  grow- 
ing on  the  shores  of  Cayenne  and  Surinam, 
used  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  remedy  for  the 
colic  ;  supposed  to  be  cathartic.  " 

Almara'nda.    Almakis.  Litharge. 

Ai.ma'rcab.  An  Arabian  word  for 
Litharge  of  Silver. 

Almarca'rida.    Litharge  of  silver. 

Alma'rgen.    Almarago.  Coral. 

Almarkasi'ta.  Mercury. 

AlMa'rtak.    Powder  of  litharge. 

Almata'tica.  Copper. 

Almeaile'tu.  a  word  used  by  Avicen- 
na,  to  express  a  preternatural  heat  less  than 
that  of  fever,  and  which  may  continue  after 
a  fever. 

Almeca'site.    AlmeckasUe.  Copper. 

Alme'ne.     Rock  salt. 

Almi'sa.  Musk. 

Almiza'dar.    Sal  ammoniac. 

Almiza'mr.  Verdigris.. 

ALMOND.    See  Amygdalus. 

Almond,  bilter.    See  Amygdalus. 

Almond,  sweet.     See  Amygdalus. 

Almond  paste.  This  cosmetic  for  soften- 
ing the  skin  and  preventing  chops,  is  made 
of  four  ounces  of  blanched  bitter  almonds, 
the  white  of  an  egg,  rose  water  and  recti- 
fied spirits,  equal  parts,  as  much  as  is  suf- 
ficient. 

Almonds  of  the  Ears.  A  popular  name 
for  the  tonsils,  which  have  been  so  called 
from  their  resemblance  to  an  almond  in  shape. 
See  Tonsils. 

Almonds  of  the  Throat.  A  vulgar  name 
for  the  tonsils.    See  Tonsils. 

Alnabati.  In  Avicenna  and  Serapion, 
this  word  means  the  siliqua  dulcis,  a  gentle 
laxative.     See  Ceratonia  siliqua. 

A'lnec.  Tin. 

A'lneric.    Sulphur  vivum. 

A'LNUS.  {Alno,  Italian.)  The  alder. 
The  pharmacopceial  name  of  two  plants, 
sometimes  used  in  medicine,  though  rarely 
employed  in  the  present  practice. 

1.  Alnvs  rotundifolia ;  gluiinosa;  viridis. 
The  common  alder-tree.    See  JBetula  alnus 

2.  Alnus  nigra.  The  black  or  berry-bear- 
ing alder.     See  Rhamnus  Frangula. 

A'LOE.  {Aloe,  es.  f.  ;  from  ahlah,  a 
Hebrew  word,  signifying  growing  near  the 
sea.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
Liunsean  system.  Class,  Hexandria ;  Oi-der, 
Monogynia.     The  Aloe. 

Aloe  Caballina.     See  Aloe  perfoliata. 

Aloe  Guineensis.     See  Aloe  perfoliata. 

Aloe  perfoliata.  Aloe  Succolorina ; 
Aloe  Zocotoriiia.  Succotorine  aloes  is  ob- 
tained from  a  variety  of  the  Aloe  perfoliata 
of  Linnajus: — foliis  caidinis  dentalis,  am- 
plexicaulibus  vaginantihus,  ^floribus  coryvibo- 
sis  cernuis,  pedmiculatis  subcylindricis.  It  is 
brought  over  wrapt  in  skins,  from  the  Island 
of  Socotora,  in  the  Indian  Ocean ;  it  is  of  a 
bright  surface  and  in  some  degree  pellucid ; 
in  the  lump,  of  a  yellowish  red  colour,  witli 
a  purplish  ciist ;  when  reduced  into  powder, 
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it  is  of  a  golden  colour.  It  is  hard  and 
friable  in  very  cold  weather;  but  in  summer 
it  softens  very  easily  betwixt  the  fingers.  It 
is  extremely  bitter,  and  also  accompanied 
with  an  aromatic  flavour,  but  not  so  much 
as  to  cover  its  disagreeable  taste.  Its  scent 
is  rather  agreeable,  being  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  myrrh.  Of  late  this  sort  has  been 
very  scarce,  and  its  place  in  a  great  measure 
supplied  by  another  variety,  brought  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  is  said  to 
be  obtained  from  the  yllo't;  spicata  of  Linnaeus, 
by  inspissating  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
leaves,  whence  it  is  termed  in  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  Extraciam  aloes  spicatee. 

The  Aloe  hepalica,  vel  Barbadensis,  the 
common  or  Barbadoes  or  hepatic  aloes,  was 
thought  to  come  from  a  variety  of  the  Aloe 
perfoliala  described :  — Jloribus  pedimculatis, 
cernuis  corymbosis,  subci/lindricis,  foliis  spi- 
nosis,  cortfertis,  dentatis,  vaginanlibus,  planis, 
maculalis:  but  Dr.  Smith  has  announced, 
tliat  it  will  be  shown,  in  Sibthorp's  Flora 
Graeca,  to  be  from  a  distinct  species,  the 
Aloe  vulgaris,  or  true  oKot]  of  Dioscorides  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  termed  in  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  Aloes  vidgaris  exlractum. 
The  best  is  brought  from  Barbadoes  in  large 
gourd-shells;  an  inferior  sort  in  pots,  and 
the  worst  in  casks.  It  is  darker  coloured 
than  the  Socotorine,  and  not  so  bright ;  it  is 
also  drier  and  more  compact,  though  some- 
times the  sort  in  casks  is  soft  and  clammy. 
To  the  taste  it  is  intensely  bitter  and  nause- 
ous, being  almost  wholly  without  that  aroma 
whicli  is  observed  in  the  Socotorine.  To  the 
smell  it  is  strong  and  disagreeable. 

The  Aloe  caballina,  vel  Guineensis,  or  horse- 
aloes,  is  easily  distinguished  from  both  the 
foregoing  by  its  strong  rank  smell ;  in  other 
respects  it  agrees  pretty  much  with  the  he- 
patic, and  is  now  not  unfrequenlly  sold  in  its 
place.  Sometimes  it  is  prepared  so  pure  and 
bright  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguishable  by 
the  eye,  even  from  the  Socotorine,  but  its  of- 
fansive  smell  betrays  it;  and  if  this  also  should 
be  dissipated  by  art,  its  wanting  the  aromatic 
flavour  of  the  finer  aloes  will  be  a  sufBcient 
criterion.  This  aloe  is  not  admitted  into  the 
materia  medica,  and  is  employed  chiefly  by 
farriers. 

The  general  nature  of  these  three  kinds  is 
nearly  the  same.  Their  particular  differ- 
ences only  consist  in  the  different  propor- 
tions of  gum  to  their  resin,  and  in  their  fla- 
vour. The  smell  and  taste  reside  principally 
in  the  gum,  as  do  the  principal  virtues  of  the 
aloes.  Twelve  ounces  of  Barbadoes  aloes 
yield  nearly  4  ounces  of  resin,  and  8  of 
gummy  extract.  The  same  quantity  of  So- 
cotorine aloes  yields  3  ounces  of  resin  and  9 
of  gummy  extract. 

Aloes  is  a  well-known  stimulating  purga- 
tive, a  property  which  it  possesseii  not  only 
when  taken  internally,  but  also  by  external 
application.  The  cathartic  quality  of  aloes 
does  not  reside  in  the  resinous  part  of  the 


drug,  but  in  tlie  gum,  for  the  pure  resin 
has  little  or  no  purgative  power.     Its  me- 
dium dose  is  from  5  to  15  grains,  nor  does 
a  larger  quantity  operate  more  efl'ectually. 
Its  operation  is  exerted  on  the  large  intes- 
tines ;  principally  on  the  rectum.    In  small 
doses    long    continued,   it  often  produces 
much  heat  and  irritation,  particularly  about 
the  anus,  from  which  it  sometimes  occasions 
a  bloody  discharge ;  therefore,  to  those  who 
were  subject  to  piles,  or  of  an  ha;raorrhagic 
diathesis,  or  even  in  a  state  of  pregnancy, 
its  exhibition  has  been  productive  of  con- 
siderable mischief ;  but  on  the  contrary,  by 
tliose  of  a  phlegmatic  constitution,  or  those 
suffering  from  uterine  obstructions  (for  the 
stimulant  action  of  aloes,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed, may  be  extended  to  the  uterus),  and 
in  some  cases  of  dyspepsia,  palsy,  gout,  and 
worms,  aloes  may  be  employed  as  a  laxative 
with  peculiar  advantage.     In  all  diseases  of 
the  bilious  tribe,  aloes  is  the  strongest  purge, 
and  the  best  preparations  for  this  purpose  are 
the  pilula  ex  aloe  cum  myrrha,  the  tinctura 
aloes,  or  the  extractum  colocynthidis  com- 
positum.    Its  efficacy  in  jaundice  is  very 
considerable,  as  it  proves  a  succedaneum  to 
the  bile,  of  which  in  that  disease  there  is  a 
defective  supply  to  the  intestine  either  in 
quantity  or  quality.    Aloes  therefore  may  be 
considered  as  injurious  where  inflammation 
or  irritation  exist  in  the  bowels  or  neighbour- 
ing parts,  in  pregnancy,  or  in  habits  disposed 
to  piles  ;  but  highly  serviceable  in  all  hypo- 
chondi-iac  affections,  cachectic  habits,  and 
persons  labouring  under  oppression  of  the 
stomach  caused  by  irregularity.  Aromatics 
correct  the  offensive  qualities  of  aloes  the 
most  perfectly.     The  canella  alba  answers 
tolerably,  and  without  any  inconvenience ; 
but  some  rather  prefer  the  essential  oils  for 
this  puiiiosc.     Dr.  Cullen  says,    "  If  any 
medicine  be  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a 
stomach  jntrge,  it  is  certainly  aloes.    It  is 
remarkable  with  regard  to  it,  that  it  operates 
almost  to  as  good  a  purpose  in  a  small  as  in 
a  large  dose  ;  that  one  or  two  grains  wlii 
produce  one  considerable  dejection,  and  20 
grains  will  do  no  more,  except  it  be  that  in 
the  last  dose  the  operation  will  be  attended 
with  gripes,  &c.    Its  chief  use  is  to  render 
the  peristaltic  motion  regidar,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  best  cures  in  habitual  costiveness. 
There  is  a  difficulty  we  meet  with  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  purgatives,  viz.  tliat  they  will 
not  act  but  in  their  full  dose,  and  will  not 
produce  lialf  their  effect  if  given  in  half  the 
dose.    For  this  purpose  we  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  aloes.    Neutral  salts  in  half  their 
dose  will  not  have  half  their  effect ;  although 
even  from  tliese,  by  large  dilution,  we  may 
obtain  this  property  ;  but  besides  them  and 
our  present  medicine,    I  know  no  otlier 
wliich  has  any  title  to  it,  except  sulphur. 
Aloes  sometimes  cannot  be  employed.  It 
has  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  rectum  more 
tlian  otlier  purges,  and  with  justice  has  been 
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accused  of  exciting  hEEmorrhoidal  swellings, 
so  that  we  ought  to  abstain  from  it  in  such 
cases,  except  when  we  want  to  promote  them. 
Aloes  has  the  effect  of  rarifying  the  blood 
and  disposing  to  hajmorrhagy,  and  hence  it 
is  not  recommended  in  uterine  fluxes.  Foetid 
gums  are  of  the  same  nature  in  producing 
haemorrhagy,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  found- 
ation of  their  emmenagogue  power."  Aloes 
is  administered  either  simply  in  powders, 
which  is  too  nauseous,  or  else  in  composi- 
tion :  ■ —  1.  With  purgatives,  as  soap,  scam- 
mony,  colocynth,  or  rhubarb.  2.  With  aro- 
matics,  as  canella,  ginger,  or  essential  oils. 
3.  With  bitters,  as  gentian,  4.  With  em- 
menagogues,  as  iron,  myrrh,  wine,  &c.  It 
may  be  exhibited  in  pills  as  the  most  con- 
venient form,  or  else  dissolved  in  wine,  or 
diluted  alkohol.  The  officinal  preparations 
of  aloes  are  the  following  :  — 

1.  Pilulae  Aloes. 

2.  Pilula  Aloes  Composita. 

3.  Pilulae  Aloes  cum  Assafoetida. 

4.  Pilula  Aloes  cum  Colocynthide. 

5.  Pilula  Alotfs  cum  Myrrha. 

6.  Tinctura  Aloes. 

7.  Tinctura  Aloes  ^therialis. 

8.  Tinctura  Aloes  et  Myrrha. 

9.  "Vinum  Aloes. 

10.  Extractum  Aloes. 

11.  Decoctum  Aloes  Compositum. 

12.  Pulvis  Aloes  Compositus. 

13.  Pulvis  Aloes  cum  Canella. 

14.  Pulvis  Aloes  cum  Guaiaco. 

15.  Tinctura  Aloes  Composita. 

16.  Extractum  Colocynthidis  Composi- 
tum. 

1 7.  Tinctura  Benzoini  Composita. 
Aloe  Socotorina.     See  Aloe  perfoliata. 
Aloe  Zocotorina.     See  Aloe  ]>e?^oliata. 
Aloeda'ria.      (From  nA.017,  the  aloe.) 

Compound  purging  medicines :  so  called 
from  having  aloes  as  the  chief  ingredient. 

Aloephangina.  Medicines  formed  by  a 
combination  of  aloes  and  aromatics. 

ALOES.  Fel  natures.  The  inspissated 
juice  of  the  aloe  plant.  Aloes  is  distin- 
guished into  three  species,  socolorine,  hepatic, 
and  caballine ;  of  which  the  two  first  are 
directed  for  officinal  use  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias.    See  Aloe  perfoliata. 

ALoiis  LIGNUM.    See  Lignum  Aloes. 

ALOE'TIC.  A  medicine  wherein  aloes 
is  the  chief  or  fundamental  ingredient. 

Alogotko'phia.  (From  aKoyos,  dispro- 
portionate, aiid  rpetpw,  to  nourish.)  Un- 
equal nourishment,  as  in  the  rickets. 

A'l-OHAR.  (Arabian.)  Alolioc.  Mercury. 

Alo'mba.  (Arabian.)  Alooc.  Lead. 

ALO'PECES.  (From  a\wm,^,  the  fox.) 
The  psoaj  muscles  are  so  called  by  Fallopius 
and  Vesalius,  because  in  the  fox  they  are 
particularly  strong. 

ALOPE'CIA.  (From  aXoonr,^,  a  fox: 
because  the  fox  is  subject  to  a  distemper  that 
resembles  it ;  or,  as  some  say,  because  the 
fox's  urine  will  occasion  baldness.)  Bald- 


ness, or  the  falling  off  of  the  hair.  A  genus 
of  disease  in  Sauvages'  Nosology. 

ALOPECUROIDEA.  (Fromafopecw- 
rus,  the  fox-tail  grass.)  Resembling  the 
alopecurus.  The  name  of  a  division  of 
grasses. 

Alo'sa.  (From  aKia-Koo,  to  take:  be- 
cause it  is  ravenous. )    See  Clupea  alosa. 

Alosa'nthi.  (From  o\j,  salt,  and  ai^Bos, 
a  flower. )    Alosanthum.    Flowers  of  salt. 

A'losat.  Quicksilver. 

Ai.osohoc.  Quicksilver. 

Alphabe'tum    chymicum.  Raymond 
Lully  hath  given  the  world  this  alphabet, 
but  to  what  end  is  difficult  to  say  ;— 
A  sigtiifwut  Deum, 


B    Mercurium. 

C  •   Salis  Petram, 

D    Vitriolum. 

E    Menstruale. 

F    Lwiam  claram. 

G   •  Mercuriwn  nostrum. 

H    Salem  purum. 

I  I   Compositum  Lunce 

K    Compositum  Solis. 

L  ■  Terram  compositi  Lunce. 

M  Aquam  compositi  Lunce. 

N    ^rem  compositi  Lunce. 

O    Terram  compositi  Solis. 

P  ■  Aquam  compositi  Solis. 

Q    JErem  compositi  Solis. 

R    Ignem  compositi  Solis. 

S  — —  Lapidem  albuvi. 

T  Medicinam  corporis  rubei. 

U    Caloremfumi  secreti. 

X   Ignem  siccum  cineris. 

Y    Calorcm  balnei. 

Z  ■  Separationem  liquorum. 

Z    Alembicum  cum  cucurbita. 


A'lphanic.  Alphenic.  An  Arabian  word, 
signifying  tender,  for  barley-sugar,  or  sugar- 
candy. 

A'LPHITA.  {Alphita,  the  plural  of 
a\<piTov,  the  meal  of  barley  in  general. )  By 
Hippocrates  this  term  is  applied  to  barley- 
meal  either  either  ^toasted  or  fried.  Galen 
says  that  Kpifiva  is  coarse  meal,  a\evpov  is 
fine  meal,  and  a\cpira  is  a  middling  sort. 

Alphi'tidon.  Alphitedum-  It  is  when  a 
bone  is  broken  into  small  fragments  like 
alphite  or  bran. 

Alpho'nsin.  The  name  of  an  instru- 
ment for  extracting  balls.  It  is  so  called 
from  the  name  of  its  inventor,  Alphonso 
Ferrier,  a  Neapolitan  physician.  It  consists 
of  three  branches,  which  separate  from  each 
other  by  their  elasticity,  but  are  capable  of 
being  closed  by  means  of  a  tube  in  which 
they  are  included. 

ALPHOSIS.  The  specific  name  of  a 
disease  in  tlie  genus  Hpichrosis  of  Good's 
Nosology. 

•A.  LPHUS.  (A\cjios  ;  from  a\<paivea,  to 
change :  becausa  it  changes  the  colour  of 
the  skin.)  A  species  of  leprosy,  called  by 
the  ancients  vitilago,  and  which  they  divided 
into  alphus,  melas,  and  leuce.    See  Lepi-a. 
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A'lpini  balsa  mum.    Balm  of  Gilead. 

ALPI'NUS,  Prosper,  a  Venetian,  bom 
in  1553,  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  medicine 
and  botany.  After  graduating  at  Padua, 
lie  went  to  Egypt,  and  during  three  years 
carefully  studied  the  plants  of  that  country, 
and  the  modes  of  treating  diseases  there  ; 
of  which  he  afterwards  published  a  very 
learned  account.  He  has  left  also  some 
other  less  important  works.  He  was  ap- 
pointed physician  to  the  celebrated  Andrew 
Doria  ;  and  subsequently  botanical  professor 
at  Padua,  which  office  he  retained  till  his 
death  in  1616, 

A'lrachas.  Lead. 

Alba'tica,  An  Ai-abic  word  used  by 
Albucasis,  to  signify  a  partial  or  a  total 
imperforation  of  the  vagina. 

Alsa'mach.  An  Arabic  name  for  the 
great  hole  in  the  os  petrosum. 

A'LSINE.  {Alsine,  es.  f. ;  from  aXaos, 
a  grove  :  so  called  because  it  grows  in  great 
abundance  in  woods  and  shady  places.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna?an 
system.  Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Trigij- 
nia.  Chickweed. 

Alsine  media,  Morsus  galUnee  cenlun- 
culus.  The  systematic  name  for  the  plant, 
called  chickweed,  which,  if  boiled  tender, 
may  be  eaten  like  spinach,  and  forms  also 
an  excellent  emollient  poultice. 

ALSTON,  Charles,  born  in  Scotland 
in  1683,  was  early  attached  to  the  study  of 
botany,  and  distinguished  himself  by  oppos- 
ing the  sexual  system  of  Linnasus.  He 
afterwards  studied  under  Boerhaave  at 
Leyden  ;  then  returning  to  his  native  coun- 
try, was  materially  instrumental,  in  con- 
junction with  the  celebrated  Alexander 
Monro,  in  establishing  the  medical  school 
at  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  botany  and  materia  medica.  He 
died  in  1760.  His  "  Lectures  on  the  Ma- 
teria Medica,"  a  posthumous  work,  abound 
in  curious  and  useful  facts,  which  will  long 
preserve  their  reputation. 

A'ltafor.  Camphire. 

A'LTERATIVE.  {Altemiu;  from  al- 
tera, to  change. )  Alterative  medicines  are 
those  remedies  which  are  given  with  a  view 
to  reestablish  the  healthy  functions  of  the 
animal  economy,  without  producing  any 
sensible  evacution. 

ALTERNiE  PLANTiE.  Alternate  leaved 
plants.  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants  in 
Sauvages'  Methodus  foliorum. 

ALTERNANS.  Alternate  ;  placed  al- 
ternately. A  term  applied  by  botanists  to 
leaves,  gems,  &c. 

ALTERNUS.  Alternate.  In  botany, 
this  term  is  applied  to  branches  and  leaves 
when  they  stand  singly  on  each  side,  in  such 
a  manner  that  between  every  two  on  one 
eide  tiiere  is  but  one  on  the  opposite  side, 
as  on  the  branches  of  Uie  j^lthaia  ajjicina- 
lis,  Rhamnus  catharlicus,  and  leaves  of  the 
Malm  rotuJidi/blia, 


ALTH^'A,  (Alllusa,  (e.  f. ;  from  aKBtui, 
to  heal :  so  called  from  its  supposed  quali- 
ties in  healing.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  of  the  Linna;an  system.  Class, 
MomideLiMa  ;  Order,  Folyaiidria.  Marsh- 
mallow. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  nameof  the  marsh- 
mallow.    See  Mlhea  OJJldnalis. 

Alth^a  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  marsh-mallow.  Malvaviscus  ; 
ArisLalthcBa.  AUIuea  :  — foliis  simplicibus 
totnenlasis.  The  mucilaginous  matter  with 
which  this  plant  abounds,  is  the  medicinal 
part  of  the  plant ;  it  is  commonly  emploj-- 
ed  for  its  emollient  and  demulcent  qualities 
in  tickling  coughs,  hoarseness,  and  catarrhs, 
in  dysentery,  and  difficulty  and  heat  of  urine. 
The  leaves  and  root  are  generally  selected  for 
use.  They  relax  tlie  passages  in  nephritic 
complaints,  in  which  last  case  a  decoction  is 
the  best  preparation.  Two  or  three  ounces  of 
the  fresh  roots  may  be  boiled  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  a  quart,  to  which  one 
ounce  of  gum-arabic  may  be  added.  The 
following  is  given  where  it  is  required  that 
large  quantities  should  be  used.  An  ounce 
of  the  dried  roots  is  to  be  boiled  in  water, 
enough  to  leave  two  or  three  pints  to  be 
poured  off  for  use  :  if  more  of  the  root  be 
used,  the  liquor  will  be  disagreeably  slimy. 
If  sweetened,  by  adding  a  little  more  of  the 
root  of  liquorice,  it  will  be  very  palatable. 
The  root  had  formerly  a  place  in  many 
of  the  compounds  in  the  pharmacopoeias, 
but  now  it  is  only  directed  in  the  form  of 
syrup. 

Alth.a'naca.    Althanacha.  Orpiment, 

Althebe'gium.  An  Arabian  name  for 
a  sort  of  swelling,  such  as  is  observed  in 
cachectic  and  leuco-phlegniatic  habits. 

Althf.'xis.  (From  aXQeiv,  to  cure,  or 
heul.)  Hippocrates  often  uses  tins  word  to 
signify  the  cure  of  a  distemper. 

Altihit.  So  Avicenna  calls  the  Laser- 
jiitium  of  the  ancients. 

A'lud.    Arabian  Aloes. 

ALUDEL.  A  hollow  sphere  of  stone, 
glass,  or  earthenware,  with  a  sliort  neck  pro- 
jecting at  each  end,  by  means  of  wliich  one 
globe  might  be  set  upon  (he  other.  The 
uppermost  has  no  opening  at  the  top.  They 
were  used  in  former  times  for  tlie  sublima- 
tion of  several  substances. 

ALUM.     See  Alumen. 

Alum  earth.  A  massive  mineral  of 
a  blackish  brown  colour,  a  dull  lustre,  an 
earlhy  and  somewhat  slaty  fracture,  sectile 
and  rather  soft,  containing  charcoal  silica, 
alumina,  oxyde  of  iron,  sulphur,  sulphates  of 
lime,  potassa,  and  iron,  magnesi.-i,  muriate 
of  ])otassa,  and  water. 

Alum  slatf..    A  massive  mineral  of  a 
bluish  black  colour. 

ALU'MEN.  (Alum,  Sin  Arabian  word.) 
Assos  1  Assub  ;  Aseb  1  Elaiiida  ;  Sulphas  alu- 
mineB  acidulus  cum  polnssd  ;  Supcr-sulplias 
alumina!  el  poiasscr;  Argilla  vilriolala.  Alum. 
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This  important  salt  has  been  the  object  of 
innumerable  researches  both  with  regard  to 
its  fabrication  and  composition.  It  is  pro- 
duced, but  in  a  very  small  quantity,  in  the 
native  state  ;  and  this  is  mixed  with  hetero- 
geneous matters.  It  effloresces  in  various 
forms  upon  ores  during  calcination,  but  it 
seldom  occurs  crystallised.  The  greater 
part  of  this  salt  is  factitious,  being  extracted 
from  minerals  called  alum  ores,  such  as, 

1.  Sulphurated  clay.  Tliis  constitutes 
the  purest  of  all  aluminous  ores,  namely, 
that  of  La  Tolfa,  near  Civita  Vecchia,  in 
Italy.  It  is  white,  compact,  and  as  hard 
as  indurated  clay,  whence  it  is  called  2>etra 
aluminnrh.  It  is  tasteless  and  mealy  ;  one 
liundred  parts  of  this  ore  contain  above  forty 
of  sulphur  and  fifty  of  clay,  a  small  quantity 
of  potassa,  and  a  little  iron.  Bergman  says 
it  contains  forty-three  of  sulphur  in  one 
hundred,  thirty-five  of  clay,  and  twenty-two 
of  siliceous  earth.  This  ore  is  first  torrefied 
to  acidify  the  sulphur,  whicli  then  acts  on 
the  clay,  and  forms  the  alum. 

2.  The  pyritaceous  clay,  which  is  found  at 
Schwerasal,  in  Saxony,  at  the  depth  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet.  It  is  a  blaek  and  hard,  but 
brittle  substance,  consisting  of  clay,  pyrites, 
and  bitumen.  It  is  exposed  to  the  air  for 
two  years  ;  by  wliich  means  the  pyrites  are 
decomposed,  and  the  alum  is  formed.  The 
alum  ores  of  Hesse  and  Liege  are  of  this 
kind ;  but  they  are  first  torrefied,  which  is 
said  to  be  a  disadvantageous  method, 

3.  The  schistus  aluminaris  contains  a  va- 
riable proportion  of  petroleum  and  pyrites 
intimately  mixed  with  it.  Wlien  the  last  are 
in  a  very  large  quantity,  this  ore  is  rejected 
as  containing  too  much  iron.  Professor 
Bergman  very  properly  suggested,  that  liy 
adding  a  proportion  of  clay,  this  ore  iTiay 
turn  out  advantageously  for  producing  alum; 
But  if  the  petrol  be  considerable,  it  must  be 
torrefied.  The  mines  of  Becket  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  those  of  Whitby  in  Yorkshire, 
are  of  this  species. 

4.  Volcanic  aluminous  ore.  Such  is  that 
of  Solfaterra  near  Naples.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  white  saline  earth,  after  it  has  eflloresced 
in  the  air  ;  or  else  it  is  in  a  stony  form. 

5.  _  Bituminous  alum  ore  is  called  shale, 
and  is  in  the  form  of  a  schistus,  impregnated 
with  so  much  oily  matter,  or  bitumen,  as  to 
be  inflammable.  It  is  found  in  Sweden,  and 
also  in  the  coal  mines  at  Whitehaven,  and 
elsewhere. 

Chaptal  has  fabricated  al  um  on  a  large 
scale  from  its  component  parts.  For  this 
purpose  he  constructed  a  chamber  91  feet 
long,  48  wide,  and  31  high  in  tlie  middle. 
The  Walls  are  of  common  masonry,  lined 
with  a  pretty  thick  coating  of  plaster.  The 
floor  is  paved  with  bricks,  bedded  in  a  mix- 
ture of  raw  and  burnt  clay  ;  and  this  pave- 
ment is  covered  with  another,  the  joints  of 
which  overlap  lliose  of  the  first,  and  instead 
of  mortar  the  brieks  are  joined  with  a  ce- 


ment of  equal  parts  of  pitch,  turpentine,  and 
wax,  which,  after  having  been  boiled  till  it 
ceases  to  swell,  is  used  liot.  The  roof  is  of 
wood,  but  the  beams  are  very  close  together, 
and  grooved  lengthwise,  the  intermediate 
space  being  filled  up  by  planks  fitted  into 
the  grooves,  so  that  the  whole  is  put  toge- 
tlier  without  a  nail.  Lastly,  the  whole  of  the 
inside  is  covered  with  three  or  four  succes- 
sive coatings  of  the  cement  above  mention- 
ed, the  first  being  laid  on  as  hot  as  possible ; 
and  the  outside  of  the  wooden  roof  was  var- 
nislied  in  the  same  manner.  Tlie  purest  and 
whitest  clay  being  made  into  a  paste  with 
water,  and  formed  into  balls  half  a  foot  in 
diameter,  these  are  calcined  in  a  furnace, 
broken  to  pieces,  and  a  stratum  of  the  frag- 
ments laid  on  the  floor.  A  due  proportion 
of  sulphur  is  then  ignited  in  the  chamber,  in 
tlie  same  manner  as  for  the  fabrication  of  sul- 
phuric acid  ;  and  the  fragments  of  burnt  clay, 
imbibing  this  as  it  forms,  begin  after  a  few 
days  to  crack  and  open,  and  exhibit  an  efflo- 
rescence of  sulphate  of  alumina.  When  the 
earth  has  completely  effloresced,  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  chamber,  exposed  for  some  time 
in  an  open  shed,  that  it  may  be  the  more  in- 
timately penetrated  by  the  acid,  and  is  then 
lixiviated  and  crystallised  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. The  cement  answers  the  puipose  of 
lead  oh  tliis  Occasion  very  efl^ectually,  and^ 
according  to  Chaptal,  costs  no  more  than 
lead  would  at  three  farthings  a  pound.  • 

Curaudau  has  lately  recommended  a  pro- 
cess for  making  alum  without  evaporation. 
One  hundred  parts  of  clay  and  five  of  mu- 
riate of  soda  are  kneaded  into  a  paste  with 
water,  and  formed  into  loaves.  Witli  these 
a  reyerberatory  furnace  is  filled,  and  a  brisk 
fire  is  kept  up  for  two  hours.  Being  pow- 
dered, and  put  into  a  sound  cask,  one-fourth 
of  their  weight  of  sulplmric  acid  is  poured 
over  them  by  degrees,-  stirring  the  mixture 
well  at  each  addition.  As  soon  as  the  mu- 
riatic gas  is  dissipated,  a  quantity  of  water 
equal  to  the  acid  is  added,  and  the  mixture 
stirred  as  before.  When  the  heat  is  abated, 
a  little  more  w.ater  is  poured  in  j  and  this  is 
repeated  till  eight  or  ten  times  as  much  wa- 
ter as  there  was  acid  is  added.  When  tlie 
wliole  has  settled,  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn 
off  into  leaden  vessels,  and  a  quantity  of  wa- 
ter equal  to  this  liquor  is  poured  on  the  se- 
diment. The  two  liquors  being  mixed,  a 
Eolntion  of  potassa  is  added  to  them,  the  aU 
kali  in  wliich  is  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the 
weight  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphate  of 
potassa  may  be  used,  but  twice  as  much  of 
this  as  of  the  alkali  is  necessary.  After  a 
certain  time  tlie  liquor,,  by  cooling,  affords 
crystals  of  alum  equal  to  three  times  tlie 
weiglit  of  the  acid  used.  If  is  refined  by 
dissolving  it  in  the  smallest  possible  quan- 
tity of  boiling  water.  The  i-esidue  may  b<? 
washed  w  ith  more  ^vater,  to  be  employed 
m  lixiviating  a  fresh  portion  of  tiic  ingrc 
dients. 
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Its  sp.gravity  isabout  1.71.  It  reddens  the 
vegetable  blues.  It  is  soluble  in  16  parts 
of  water  at  60°,  and  in  Jths  of  its  weight 
at  212°.  It  effloresces  superficially  on  ex- 
posure to  air,  but  the  interior  remains  long 
unchanged.  Its  water  of  crystallization  is 
sufficient  at  a  gentle  heat  to  fuse  it.  If  the 
heat  be  increased  it  froths  up,  and  loses 
fully  45  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  water. 
The  spongy  residue  is  called  burnt  or  calcin- 
ed alum,  and  is  used  by  surgeons  as  a  mild 
escharotic.  A  violent  heat  separates  a  great 
portion  of  its  acid. 

Alum  was  thus  analysed  by  Berzelius  ; 
\st,  20  parts  (grammes)  of  pure  alum  lost,  by 
the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp,  9  parts,  which  gives 
45  per  cent,  of  water.  The  dry  salt  was 
dissolved  in  water,  and  its  acid  precipitated 
by  muriate  of  barytes ;  the  sulphate  of  which, 
obtained  after  ignition,  weighed  20  parts; 
indicating  in  100  parts  34. 3  of  dry  sulphuric 
acid.  2d,  Ten  parts  of  alum  were  dissolved 
in  water,  and  digested  with  an  excess  of  am- 
monia. Alumina,  well  washed  and  burnt, 
equivalent  to  10.67  per  cent,  was  obtained. 
In  another  experiment,  10.86  per  cent,  re- 
sulted. 3d,  Ten  parts  of  alum  dissolved  in 
water,  were  digested  with  carbonate  of  stron- 
tites,  till  the  earth  was  completely  separated. 
The  sulphate  of  potassa,  after  ignition, weigh- 
ed 1.815,  con-esppnding  to  0.981  potassa,  or 
in  100  parts  to  9.81. 

Alum,  therefore,  consists  of 

Sulphurjc  acid,  34.33 
Alumina,  10.86 
Potassa,  9.81 
Water,  45.00 


100.00 

or,  Sulphate  of  alumina,  36.85 
Sulphate  of  potassa,  18.15 
Water,  -  45.00 


100.00 

Tlienard's  analysis,  Ann.  de  Chimie, 
vol.  59,  or  Nicholson's  Journal,  vol.  IS.  coin- 
cides perfectly  with  that  of  Berzelius  in  the 
product  of  sulphate  of  barytes.  From  400 
parts  of  alum,  he  obtained  490  of  the  ignit- 
ed barytic  salt ;  but  the  alumina  was  in 
greater  proportion,  equal  to  12.54  per  cent, 
and  the  sulphate  of  potassa  less,  or  15.7  in 
100  parts. 

Vauquelin,  in  his  last  analysis,  found 
48.58  water;  and  by  Tlienard's  statement 
there  are  indicated  34.23  dry  acid, 
7. 14  potassa, 
12.54  alumina, 
46.09  water, 


100.00 

If  we  rectify  Vauquelin's  erroneous  esti- 
mate of  the  sulphate  of  barytes,  liis  analysis 
will  also  coincide  with  the  above.  Alum, 
therefore,  differs  from  the  simple  sulphate  of 
alumina  previously  described,  which  consist- 
ed of  3  prime  equivalents  of  acid  and  2  of 


eartli,  merely  by  its  assumption  of  a  prime  of 
sulphate  of  potassa.  It  is  probable  tliat  all 
the  aluminous  salts  have  a  similar  constitu- 
tion. It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that 
the  number  34.36  resulting  from  the  theore- 
tic proportions,  is,  according  to  Gilbert's  Re- 
marks on  the  Essay  of  Berzelius,  the  just  re- 
presentation of  the  dry  acid  in  100  of  sul- 
phate of  barytes,  by  a  corrected  analysis, 
whicli  makes  the  prime  of  barytes  9.57. 

Should  ammonia  be  suspected  in  alum, 
it  may  be  detected,  and  its  quantity  estimat- 
ed by  mixing  quicklime  witli  the  saline  solu- 
tion, and  exposing  the  mixture  to  heat  in  a 
retort,  connected  with  a  Woolfe's  apparatus. 
The  M'ater  of  ammonia  being  afterwards  sa- 
turated with  an  acid,  and  evaporated  to  a 
dry  salt,  will  indicate  the  quantity  of  pure 
ammonia  in  the  alum.  A  variety  of  alum, 
containing  both  potassa  and  ammonia,  may 
also  be  found.  This  will  occur  where  urine 
has  been  used,  as  well  as  muriate  of  potassa, 
in  its  fabrication.  If  any  of  these  bisulphates 
of  alumina  and  potassa  be  acted  on  in  a  wa- 
tery solution ,  by  gelatinous  alumina,  a  neu- 
tral triple  salt  is  formed,  which  precipitates  in 
a  nearly  insoluble  state. 

When  alum  in  powder  is  mixed  with  flour 
or  sugar,  and  calciiied,  it  forms  the  pyropho- 
rus  of  Homberg. 

Mr.  Winter  first  mentioned,  that  another 
variety  of  aluni  can  be  made  with  soda,  in- 
stead of  potassa.  Tliis  salt,  wliich  crystallizes 
in  octahedrons,  has  been  also  made  with  pure 
muriate  of  soda,  and  bisulphate  of  alumina, 
at  the  laboratory  of  Hurlett,  by  Mr.  W.Wil- 
son. It  is  extremely  difficult  to  form,  and 
effloresces  like  the  sulphate  of  soda. 

On  the  subject  of  soda-alum,  Dr.  Ure  pub- 
lished a  short  paper  in  the  Journal  of  Science 
for  July  1822.  The  form  and  taste  of  this 
salt  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  common 
alum  ;  but  it  is  less  hard,  being  easily  crusli- 
ed  between  tlie  fingers,  to  which  it  imparts 
an  appearance  of  moistiire.  Its  specific  gra- 
vity is  1.6.  100  parts  of  water  at  60°  F. 
dissolve  110  of  it;  forming  a  solution, 
whose  sp.  gravity  is  1.296.  In  this  respect, 
potassa  alum  is  very  different.  For  100 
parts  of  w-ater  dissolve  only  from  8  to  9 
parts,  fonning  a  saturated  solution,  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  which  is  no  more  than  1.0465. 
Its  constituents  are  by  Dr.  Ure's  analysis, — 

Sulphuric  acid,  34.00      4  primes,  33.96 

Alumina,  10.75      3     —  10.82 

Soda,  6.4S      1     —  6.79 

J  Water,  49.00    25     —  48.43 

100.23  100.00 
Or  it  consists  of  3  primes  sulphate  of  alu- 
mina +  1  sulphate  of  soda.  To  each  of  the 
former,  5  primes  of  water  may  be  assigned, 
and  to  tlie  latter  10  as  in  Glauber's  salt. 

Hie  only  injurious  contammation  of  alum 
is  sulphate  of  iron.  It  is  detected  by  ferro- 
prussiate  of  potassa. 

Oxymuriate  of  alumina,  or  tlie  chloride. 
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has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Wihon,  of  Dublin, 
as  preferable  to  solution  of  chlorine,  for  dis- 
charging the  turkey-red  dye. 

Alum  is  used  in  large  quantities  in  many 
manufactories.  When  added  to  tallow,  it 
renders  it  harder.  Printer's  cushions,  and 
the  blocks  used  in  the  calico  manufactory, 
are  rubbed  with  burned  alum  to  remove  any 
greasiness,  which  might  prevent  the  ink  or 
colour  from  sticking.  "Wood  sufficiently 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  alum  does  not  easily 
take  fire ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  paper 
impregnated  with  it,  which  is  fitter  to  keep 
gunpowder  as  it  also  excludes  moisture. 
Paper  impregnated  with  alum  is  useful  in 
whitening  silver,  and  silvering  brass  without 
heat.  Alum  mixed  in  milk  helps  the  separa- 
tion of  its  butter.  If  added  in  a  very  small 
quantity  to  turbid  water,  in  a  few  minutes 
it  renders  it  perfectly  limpid,  without  any 
bad  taste  or  quality ;  while  the  suljjhuric 
acid  imparts  to  it  a  very  sensible  acidity, 
and  does  not  precipitate  as  soon,  or  so  well, 
the  opaque  earthy  mixtures  that  render  it 
turbid.  It  is  used  in  inaking  pyrophorus, 
in  tanning,  and  many  other  manufectories, 
particularly  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  in  which  it 
is  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  use, 
by  cleansing  and  opening  the  pores  on  the 
surface  of  the  substance  to  be  dyed,  render- 
ing it  fit  for  receiving  the  colouring  parti- 
cles, (by  which  the  alum  is  generally  decom- 
posed), and  at  the  same  time  making  the 
colour  fixed.  Crayons  generally  consist  of 
the  earth  of  alum,  powdered,  and  tinged 
for  the  purpose. —  lire's  Cliein.  Diet. 

In  medicine  it  is  employed  internally,  as 
a  powerful  astringent  in  cases  of  passive 
hasmorrhages  from  the  womb,  intestines, 
nose,  and  sometimes  lungs,  In  bleedings 
of  an  active  nature,  i.  e.  attended  with  fev^r, 
and  a  plethoric  state  of  the  system,  it  "  is 
liighly  improper.  Dr.Percival  recommends 
it  in  the  coUca  pictonum  and  other  chronic 
disorders  of  the  bowels,  attended  with  obsti- 
nate constipation.  (See  Percival's'^Essays.) 
The  dose  advised  in  these  cases,  is  from  5  to 
20  grains,  to  be  repeated  every  Tour,  eight, 
or  twelve  hours.  When  duly  persisted  in, 
this  remedy  proves  gently  laxative,  and  miti- 
gates the  pain. 

Alum  is  also  powerfully  tonic,  and  is  given 
v/ith  tliis  view  in  the  dose  of  10  grains  made 
into  a  bolus  three  times  a  day,  in  such  cases  as 
require  powerful  tonic  and  astringent  reme- 
dies. Another  mode  of  administering  it, 
is  in  the  form  of  whey  made  by  boiling 
a  drachm  of  powdered  alum  in  a  pint  of 
milk,  for  a  few  minutes,  and  to  be  taken  in 
the  quantity  of  a  tea-cup  full  three  times  a 
day.  Dr.  Cullen  thinks  it  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed with  other  astringents  in  diarrhoeas. 
In  active  ha;morrhagics,  as  was  observed, 
it  is  not  useful,  thougli  a  powerful  medicine 
in  those  which  are  passive.  It  should  be 
given  in  small  doses,  and  gradually  increased. 
It  has  been  tried  in  the  diabetes  without  suc- 


cess ;  though,  joined  with  nutmeg,  it  has  been 
more  successful  in  intermittents,  given  in  a 
large  dose,  an  hour  or  a  little  longer,  before 
the  approach  of  the  paroxysm.  In  gai-gles, 
in  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  and  pther  swell- 
ings of  the  mucous  menibrane  of  the  fauces, 
divested  of  acute  inflammation,  it  has  been 
used  with  advantage. 

Externally,  alum  is  much  employed  by 
surgeons  as  a  lotion  for  the  eyes,  and  is  said 
to  be  preferable  to  sulphate  of  zinc  or  a,cetate 
of  lead  in  the  ophthalmia  membranarum. 
From  two  to  five  grains  dissolved  in  an  ounce 
of  rose  water,  forms  a  proper  collyrium.  It 
is  also  applied  as  a  styptic  to  bleeding  vessels, 
and  to  ulcers,  M'here  there  is  too  coiiipus  a 
secretion  of  pus.  It  has  proved  successful 
in  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  in  the  form  of 
cataplasm,  which  is  made  by  stirring  or 
shaking  a  lump  of  alum  in  the  whites  of  two 
eggs,  till  they  form  a  coagulura,  which  is  ap- 
lied  to  the  eye,  between  two  pieces  of  thin 
linen  rag.  Alum  is  also  employed  as  an 
injection  in  cases  of  gleet  or  fluor  albus. 

When  deprived  of  its  humidity,  by  placing 
it  in  an  earthen  pan  over  a  gentle  fij'e,  it  is 
tenned  burnt  alum,  alumen  exsiccatuw;  and 
is  sometimes  employed  by  surgeons  to  de- 
stroy fungous  flesh,  and  is  a  principal  in- 
gredient in  most  styptic  powders. 

Alum  is  also  applied  to  many  purposes  of 
life  ;  in  this  country,  bakers  mix  a  quantity 
M'ith  the  bread,  to  render  it  vyhite  ;  this  mix, 
tyre  makes  tlie  bread  better  adapted  for 
weak  and  relaxed  bowels ;  byt  in  opposite 
states  of  the  alimentary  canal,  this  practice  is 
highly  pernicious. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  alum  are  : 

1,  Alumen  exsiccatum. 

2,  Solutio  sulphatis  cupri  ammoniati. 

3.  Liquor  aluminis  compositus. 

4.  Pulvis  sulphatis  aluminis  compositus. 

Alumen  catinum,    A  name  of  potassa. 

Alumen  commune.    See  Alumen. 

Alumen  cbtstallinum.    See  Alumen. 

Alumen  exsiccatum.  Dried  alum.  Ex- 
pose alum  in  an  earthen  vessel  to  tl)e  fire  sq. 
that  it  may  dissolve  and  boil,  apd  let  the 
heat  be  continued  and  increased  until  the. 
boiling  ceases.    See  Alumen. 

Alumen  factjitum.    See  Alwneii. 
Alumen  roh^anum.    See  Alumen, 
ALuatEN  RuimuM.    See  Alumen. 
Alume^i  kupeum.    See  Alumen. 
Alume?!  kutilum.   See  Alu%nefi, 
Alumen  ustum.    See  Alumen, 
ALU'MINA.     Alumine.     Term  Alu~ 
mina.    Earth  of  alum.   Pure  clay.   One  of 
the  primitive  earths,  which,  as  constituting 
the  plastic  principle  of  all  clays,  loams,  and 
boles,  was  called  argil  or  the  argillaceous 
eartlj,  butnQw,  as  being  obtained  in  greatest 
purity  from  alum,  is   styled  alumina.  It 
was  deemed  elemcntaiy  matter  till  Sir  H. 
Davy's  celebrated  electi'o-chemical  researches 
led  to  the  belief  of  its  being,  like  barytes 
and  lime,  a  metallic  oxyde. 
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The  purest  native  alumina  is  found  in  tha 
oriental  gems,  the  sapphire  and  ruby.  They 
consist  of  nothing  but  this  earth,  and  a  small 
portion  of  colouring  matter.  The  native 
porcelain  clays  or  kaolins,  however  white 
and  soft,  can  never  be  regarded  as  pure  alu- 
mina. They  usually  contain  fully  half  their 
■weight  of  silica,  and  frequently  other  earths. 
To  obtain  pure  alumina  we  dissolve  alum 
in  20  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  add  to 
it  a  little  of  the  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  to  throw  down  any  iron  which  may  be 
present.  We  then  drop  the  supernatant  liquid 
into  a  quanti.ty  of  the  water  of  ammonia, 
taking  care  not  to  add  so  much  of  the  alu- 
minous solution  as  will  saturate  the  ammonia. 
The  volatile  alkali  unites  with  .the  sulphuric 
acid  of  the  alum,  and  the  eartliy  basis  of 
the  latter  is  separated  in  a  white  spongy 
precipitate.  This  must  be  thrown  on  a  filter, 
washed,  or  edulcorated,  as  the  old  chemists 
expressed  it,  by  repeated  affusions  of  water, 
and  then  dried.  Or  if  an  alum,  made  witli 
ammonia  instead  of  potassa,  as  is  the  case 
with  some  French  alums,  can  be  got,  simple 
ignition  dissipates  its  acid  and  alkaline  con- 
stituents, leaving  pure  alumina. 

Alumina  prepared  by  the  first  process  is 
white,  pulverulent,  soft  to  the  touch,  adheres 
to  the  tongue,  forms  a  smooth  paste  with- 
out grittiness  in  the  mouth,  insipid,  inodor- 
ous, produces  no  change  in  vegetable  co- 
lours, insoluble  in  water,  but  mixes  with  it 
readily  in  every  proportion,  and  retains  a 
small  quantity  with  considerable  force ;  is 
infusible  in  the  strorigest  heat  of  a  furnace, 
experiencing  merely  a  condensation  of  vo- 
lume and  consequent  hardness,  but  is  in 
small  quantities  melted  by  the  oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.000  in 
the  state  of  powder,  but  by  ignition  it  is 
augmented. 

Every  analogy  leads  to  the  belief  that 
alumina  contains  a  peeuliar  metal,  which 
may  be  called  aluminum.  The  first  evi- 
dences obtained  of  tin's  position  are  .present- 
ed in  Sir  H.  Davy's  -researches.  Iron  ne- 
gatively electrified  /by  a  very  high  power 
being  fused  in  contact  with  pure  alumina, 
formed  a  globiilc  whiter  than  pure  iron 
which  effervesced  slowly  in  water,  becoming 
covered  with  a  white  powder.  The  solution 
of  this  in  muriatic  acid,  decomposed  by  an 
alkali,  afforded  alumina  and  oxyde  of  iron. 
By  passing  potassium  in  vapour  through  alu- 
mina heated  to  -whiteness,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  potassium  became  converted  into 
potassa,  which  .formed  a  coherent  mass  with 
that  part  of  the  alumina  not  decompounded  ; 
and  in  this  mass  there  were  numerous  grey 
particles,  having  the  metallic  lustre,  and 
which  became  "white  when  heated  in  the  air, 
and  which  slowly  effervesced  in  water.  In  a 
similar  experiment  made  l)y  tlie  same  ilhis- 
trious  chemist,  a  strong  red  heat  only  being 
applred  to  the  alumina,  a  mass  was  obtained, 
which  took  fire  spontaneously  by  exposure 


to  air,  and  which  effervesced  violently  in 
water.  This  mass  was  probably  an  alloy  of 
aluminum  and  potassium.  The  conversion 
of  potassium  into  its  deutoxyde,  dry  potassa, 
by  alumina,  proves  the  presence  of  oxygen 
in  the  latter.  When  regarded  as  an  oxyde. 
Sir  H.  Davy  estimates  its  oxygen  and  basis 
to  be  to  one  another  as  15  to  33;  or  as  10 
to  22,  The  prime  equivalent  of  alumina 
would  thus  appear  to  be  I.O  +2.2  ==  3.2. 
But  Berzelius's  analysis  of  sulphate  of  alu- 
mina seems  to  indicate  2, 136  as  the  quantity 
of  the  earth  which  combines  with  5  of  the 
acid.  Hence  aluminum  will  come  to  be 
represented  by  2,136  —  1  =  1,136, 

Alumina  which  has  lost  its  plasticity  by 
ignition,  recovers  it  by  being  dissolved  in  an 
acid  or  alkaline  menstruum,  and  then  preci- 
pitated. In  this  state  it  is  called  a  hydrate, 
for  when  dried  in  a  steam  heat  it  retains 
much  water  ;  and  therefore  resembles  in 
composition  wavellite,  a  beautiful  mineral, 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  alumina,  with 
about  28  per  cent,  of  water. 

Alumina  is  widely  diffused  in  nature.  It 
is  a  constituent  of  every  soil,  and  of  almost 
every  rock.  It  is  the  basis  of  porcelain, 
pottery,  bricks,  and  crucibles.  Its  affinity 
for  vegetable  colouring  matter,  is  made  use 
of  in  the  preparation  of  lakes,  and  in  the 
arts  of  dyeing  and  calico  printing.  Native 
combinations  of  alumina,  constitute  the 
fullers'  earth,  ochres,  boles,  pipe-clays,  &c. 

The  salts  of  alumina  have  the  following 
general  characters : 

1,  Most  of  them  are  verj'  soluble  in 
water,  and  their  solutions  have  a  sweetish 
acerb  taste. 

2,  Ammonia  throws  down  their  earthy 
base,  even  tliough  tliey  have  been  previously 
acidulated  with  muriatic  acid, 

S.  At  a  strong  red  heat  they  give  out  a 
portion  of  their  acid. 

4.  Phosphate  of  ammonia  gives  a  white 
precipitate. 

5.  Hydriodate  of  potassa  produces  a  floc- 
culent  precipitate  of  a  white  colour,  passing 
into  a  permanent  yellow. 

6.  Tliey  are  not  afieCted  by  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  tartaric  acid,  ferroprussiate  of  pot- 
assa, or  tincture  of  galls  :  by  the  first  two 
tests  they  are  distinguisliable  '{i\>m  yttria  ; 
and  by  the  last  two,  from  that  eiartli  and 
glucina. 

7.  If  bisulphate  of  potassJi  be  added  to  a 
solution  of  an  aluminous  salt  moderately 
concentrated,  octahedral  crystals  of  alum 
will  form. 

ALUMINITE.  A  mineral  of  a  snow 
white  colour,  dull,  opaque,  and  having  a 
fine  earthy  fracture.  It  consists  of  sul- 
pliuric  acid,  alumina,  water,  silica,  limC) 
and  oxyde  of  iron. 

ALUMINOUS     Pertaining  to  alum. 

Aluminous  waters.  Waters  imiiregnated 
with  particles  of  alum. 

ALUMINUJI.    See  Alumina. 
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Alusar.  Manna. 

ALUS  I  A.  (From  aXvffis  a  wander- 
ing.) ^li/sis  ;  Illusion  ;  Hallucination.  A 
term  used  by  Good  to  a  species  of  his  genus 
EinpathcmaUu     See  Nosology. 

ALVEAll'IUM.  (From  alveare,  a  bee- 
hive. )  That  part  of  the  meatus  auditorius 
externus  is  so  called,  which  contains  the  wax 
of  the  ear. 

ALVE'OLUS.  (A  diminutive  of  ulveus^, 
a  cavity. )    The  socket  of  a  tooth. 

A'LVEUS.  {Alveus,  i.  m.,  a  ca\ity).  A 
cavity. 

Alveus  ampullescens.  That  part  of 
the  duct  conveying  the  chyle  to  the  subcla- 
vian vein,  which  swells,  out. 

Alvecs  communis.  The  common  diict, 
or  communication  of  the  ampulJjB  of  the 
membranaceous  semicircular  canals  in.  the 
internal  ear,  is  so  termed  by  Scarpa, 

ALVIDU'CA.  (From  al'uits,  the 
belly,  and  duco,  to  draw.)  Purging  me- 
dicines. 

ALVIFLUXUS.  (From  aW,  and 
fiuo,  to  flow.)    A  diarrhosa,  or  purging. 

ALVUS,  {Aluus,  i.  f.  and  sometimes 
m.  ab  alluendo,  qua  sorties  alluuniur.)  The 
belly,  stomach,  and  enti-ails. 

A'LYCE.  (From  aKvar,  to  be  anxious.) 
That  anxiety  which  attends  low  fevers. 

ALY'PIA.  (From  a,  ncg.  and  Kva-q, 
pain.)  Without  pain;  applied  to  a  purga- 
tion of  tlie  humours  without  pain. 

ALY'PIAS.  Alypum.  A  species  of 
turbith,  the  globularia  alyjnmn  i  so  called  be- 
cause it  purges  without  pain. 

ALYSIS.    See  Alusia. 

ALY'SMUS,  (From  ahvui  to  be  rest- 
less. )  Restlessness. 

ALY'SSUM.  (From  a,  neg.  and  \v<T<rtt, 
the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  ;  so  callted  because  it 
was  foolishly  thought  to  be  a  specific  in  the 
cure  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog. )  Mad-wort. 
See  Marrubium  ati/ssum. 

Alyssum  Gal£Ni.  See  Man-ubiuni  ver- 
ticillalum. 

Alyssum  Plinu,    See  Galium  album. 

Alyssum  vebticii,i,atum.    The  Marru- 
bium verticillatum. 

Alze'mafor.  Cinnabar. 

A'lzum.  Aldum;  Aldrum.  The  name 
of  the  tree  which  produces  gum  bdellium, 
according  to  some  ancient  authors.        , ' 

A'MA.  {kfia,  together.)  A  word  used 
in  compo.sition. 

AMADINE.  A  substance,  the  pro- 
perties of  which  are  intermediate  between 
those  of  starch  and  gum.    See  Starch. 

AMADOU.  A  variety  of  the  bole- 
tus  igniarius,  found  on  old  ash  and  otlier 
trees.  It  is  boiled  in  water  to  extract  its 
soluble  parts,  then  dried  and  beat  with  a 
mallet  to  loosen  its  texture.  It  has  now  llie 
appearance  of  very  spongy  doe-skin  leather. 
It  is  lastly  impregnated  with  a  solution  of 
nitre,  and  dried,  when  it  is  called  spunk,  or 


German  tinder ;  a  substance  much  used  on 
the  continent  for  lighting  fires,  either  from 
the  collision  of  flint  and  steel,  or  from  the 
sudden  condensation  of  air  in  the  atmo- 
spheric pyrophorus. 

AMA'LGAM.  [Amalgama;  from  ajj-a, 
and  -yan^eiv,  to  marry.  )  A  substance  pro- 
duced by  mixing  mercury  with  a  metal,  the 
two  being  tliereby  incorporated.    See  Alloy. 

Amame'hs.  (From  a^a,  and  fxriXea,  an 
apple.)  The  bastard  medlar  of  Hippo- 
crates. 

AMANFTiE.  (From  a,  priv.  and 
Havia,  madness  ;  so  called,  because  they  are 
eatable  and  not  poisonous,  like  some  others.) 
A  tribe  of  fungous  productions,  called  mush- 
rooms, trufflts,  and  morells,  and  by  the 
French,  champignons. 

Amara  dulcis.  See  Solanuvi]  dulca- 
mara. 

Ama'racus.  (From'a,  heg.  and  fMapaivw,) 
to  decay ;  because  it  keeps  its  virtues  a  long 
time.)  Marjoram. 

Amaranlh,  esculent.  See  Amaranlhus 
oleraceus. 

AMARA'NTHUS.  {Amaranthus,i.  m.;, 
from  a,  neg.  and  fj-apawoi,  to  decay  :  because- 
tiie  flower,  wlien  cjit,  does  not  soon  decay..), 
Tliename  of  agenu?  of  plants  in  the  Linna;an 
system.  Class,  M)?2q,'cz«;  Order,  Pentandria.. 

Amauanthus  oleraceus,  Esculent-  ama- 
ranth. The  leaves  of  this,  and  several 
other  species,  are  eaten  in  Lidia  the  same.  as. 
cabbage  is  here. 

AMA'RUS,  Bitter.  See  BUter.,  TUfr 
principal  bitters  used  medicinally  arCj 

1.  The7m?-e  bitters;  gentiana  lutea,,h.umu.- 
1  us  lupulus,  and  quassia  amara. 

2.  Styptic  bitters cinchona  oflELcinalis, 
croton  cascarilla,  quassia  simarouba. 

3.  Aromatic  bitters  ;  artemisia  absinthium, 
^ntliemis  nobilis,  hyssopus,  &c. 

Amatoria  FEBRts.  (Froma?)Mj,  to  love.) 
See  Chlorosis. 

Amatoria  veneficia.  (From  amo,  to 
love,  and  venejicium,  witchcraft.)  Philters. 
Love  powders. 

Amato'bius.  a  term  given  to  a  muscle 
of  the  eye,  by  wliich  that  organ  is  moved  in 
ogling.     See  Rectus  inferior  oculi. 

Amatzqui'ti.  An  Indian  term.  See 
Arbutus  unedo. 

AMAURO'SIS.  {Amaitroscs,  is.  f. 
A.uoupiutrty  J  from  afiavpoM,  to  darken  or 
obscure.)  Gtiita  serena  ;  Amblyojna.  A 
disease  of  the  eye  attended  with  a  dimi- 
nution or  total  loss  of  sight,  without  any 
visible  injury  to  the  organ,  and  arising  from 
a  paralytic  affection  of  the  retina  and  optic 
nerve.  A  genus  of  disease  in  tlie  class 
locales,  and  order  dysesthesia  of  Cullen.  It 
arises  generally  from  compression  of  tlie 
optic  nerves  ;  amaurosis  compressionis  ;  from 
debility,  amaurosis  atonica from  spasm, 
amaurosis  spasmodica  or  from  poisons. 
amaurosis  vevxmnta. 
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The  symptoms  of  amaiirosis'are  noted  for 
being  very  irregular.  In  many  cases,  the 
•pupil  is  ve^-y  much  dilated,  immoveable  and 
•of  its  natural  black  colour.  Sometimes, 
however,  in  the  most  complete  and  incura- 
■ble  cases,  the  pupil  is  of  its  natural  size, 
and  the  iris  capable  of  free  motion.  In 
some  cases,  the  pupil  has  a  dull,  glassy,  or 
horny  appearance.  Sometimes  its  coloul- 
is  greenish,  occasionally  whitish  and  opaqiie, 
so  as  to  be  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  an  in- 
cipient cataract.  Richter  mentions  a"  de- 
gree of  strabismus,  as  the  only  symptom, 
except  the  loss  of  sight,  as  invariably  at- 
tendant on  amaurosis. 

The  blindness  produced  by  amaurosis,  is 
generally  preceded  by  an  imaginary  appear- 
ance of  numerous  insects,  or  substances,  like 
cobwebs,  interposing  tliemselves  between  ob- 
jects and  the  eye.  The  origin  of  a  cataract, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  usually  attended  with 
a  simple  cloudiness  of  vision. 

Violent  contusions  of  the  head,  apoplectic 
fits,  flashes  of  lightning,  frequent  exposure 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  severe  exercise,  strong 
passions,  drunkenness,  and  other  causes  of 
paralytic  affections,  are  enumerated  as  pro- 
ducing this  complaint.  Sometimes  tumours 
Mrithin  the  cranium,  bony  projections,  &c. 
have  been  found  ;  compressing  the  optic 
nerves,  but  in  many  instances  no  morbid 
appearance  could  be  traced,  to  account  for 
the  blindness. 

Tlie  disorder  is  generally  difficult  to  be 
removed  :  but  is  sometimes  much  benefited 
by  general  and  local  stimulants,  persevered 
in  for  a  considei-able  time.  If  there  are 
marks  of  congestion  in  the  head,  local  bleed- 
ing, active  purging  and  other  evacuations 
wovdd  be  proper  in  the  first  instance.  Blis- 
ters and  issues  behind  the  ear  or  neck  should 
also  be  tried.  Richter  speaks  of  much  suc- 
cess from  the  use  of  medicines  acting  steadily 
on  the  bowels,  after  premising  an  emetic. 
Mr.  Ware  observes,  that  in  some  cases  the 
pupil  is  contracted,  indicating  probably,  in- 
ternal inflammation  ;  and  then  the  internal 
use  of  mercuiy,  especially  the  oxymuriate, 
will  be  most  beneficial.  Electricity  has  been 
sometimes  serviceable,  taking  the  aura  or 
sparks,  or  even  gentle  shocks  ;  but  galvanism 
is  certainly  preferable.  Errhines  arc  often 
useful,  as  the  compound  powder  of  asara- 
bacca;  Mr.  Ware  particularly  recommends 
the  hydrargyrus  v^triolatus  of  the  former 
London  Piiarmacopoeia.  Stimulants  have 
been  sometimes  usefully  applied  to  the  eye 
itself,  as  the  vapour  of  oil  of  turpenlinc,  an 
infusion  of  capsicum,  &c.  Where  the  in- 
tention of  a  blister  is  to  stimulate,  it  is  best 
applied  to  tlie  temple  on  the  affected  side. 

A'MBE.  {Afi§ih  the  edge  of  a  rock; 
from  aixSaivu,  to  ascend.)  An  old  chirur- 
gical  machine  for  reducing  dislocations  of 
the  shoulder,  and  so  called,  because  its  ex- 
tremity projects  like  the  prominence  of  a 
rock.    Its  invention  is  imrnted  to  Hippo- 


crates. Tlie  ambe  is  the  most  ancient  me- 
chanical contrivance  for  the  above  purpose, 
but  is  not  used  at  present. 

A'jrBELA.  (Arabian.)  The  cornered hazle- 
nut,  the  bark  of  which  is  purgative. 
■  AMBER.  Succiiium.  A  beautiful  bi- 
tuminous substance,  which  'takes  a  good 
polish,  and,  after  a  slight  rubbing,  becomes 
so  electric,  as  to  attract  straws  and  small 
bodies ;  it  was  called  i]\eKrpov,  electrum,  by 
the  ancients,  and  hence  the  word  electricity. 
"  Amber  is  a  hard,  brittle,  tasteless  substance, 
sometimes  perfectly  transparent,  but  mostly 
semitransijarent  or  opaque,  and  of  a  glossy 
surface :  it  is  found  of  all  colours,  but 
chiefly  yellow  or  orange,  and  often  contains 
leaves  or  insects  ;  its  specific  gravity  is  fi-om 
1.065'to  1.100;  its  fracture  is  even,  smooth 
and  glossy ;  it  is  capable  of  a  fine  polish,  and 
becomes  electric  by  friction  ;  when  rubbed 
or  heated,  it  gives  a  peculiar  agreeable  smell, 
particularly  when  it  melts,  that  is  at  550°  of 
Falirenheit,  but  it  then  loses  its  transparency ; 
projected  on  burning  coals,  it  bums  with  a 
whitish  flame,  and  a  whirish-yellow  smoke, 
but  gives  very  little  soot,  and  leaves  brownish 
ashes  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
though  the  latter,  when  highly  rectified,  ex- 
tracts a  reddish  colour  from  it ;  but  it  is 
soluble  in  the  sulphuric  acid,  ■which'^lhen  ac- 
quires a  reddish-purple  colour,  and  is  preci- 
pitable  from  it  by  water.  No  other  acid  dis- 
solves it,  nor  is  it  soluble  in  essential  or 
expressed  oils,  without  some  decomposition 
and  long  digestion  ;  but  pure  alkali  dissolves 
it.  By  distillation  it  affords  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  with  a  little  acetous  acid,  an  oil, 
and  a  peculiar  acid.  The  oil  rises  at  first 
colourless;  but,  as  the  heat  increases,  be- 
comes brown,  thick,  and  empyreumatic. 
The  oil  may  be  rectified  by  successive  dis- 
tillations, or  it  may  be  obtained  very  light 
and  limpid  at  once,  if  it  be  put  into  a  glass 
alembic  with  water,  as  the  elder  Rouelle 
directs,  and  distilled  at  a  heat  not  greater 
than  212°  Fahr.  It  requires  to  be  kept  in 
stone  bottles,  however,  to  retain  this  state ; 
for  in  glass  vessels  it  becomes  brown  by  the 
action  of  light. 

Amber  is  met  with  plentifully  in  regular 
mines  in  some  parts  of  Prussia.  The  upper 
surface  is  composed  of  sand,  under  which  is 
a  stratum  of  loam,  and  under  this  a  bed  of 
wood,  partly  entire,  but  chiefly  mouldered  or 
changed  into  a  bituminous  substance.  Under 
the  wood  is  a  stratum  of  sulphuric  or  rather 
aluminous  mineral,  in  which  the  amber  is 
found.  Strong  sulphureous  exhalations  are 
often  perceived  in  the  pit-s. 

Detaclicd  pieces  are  also  found  occasion- 
ally on  the  sea-coast  in  various  coimtries. 
It  has  been  found  in  gravel  beds  near  Lon- 
don. In  the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Berlin  there 
IS  a  mass  of  18lbs.  weight,  supposed  to  be 
the  largest  ever  found.  .Tussicu  asserts,  that 
the  delicate  insects  in  amber,  which  prove 
the  tranq-.iillity  of  its  formation,  are  not  Eu- 
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ropean.  Hauy  has  pointed  out  the  fol- 
lowing distinctions  between  mellite  and  copal, 
the  bodies  which  most  closely  resemble  am- 
ber. Mellite  is  infusible  by  heat.  A  bit  of 
copal  heated  at  the  end  of  a  knife  takes  fire, 
melting  into  drops,  which  flatten  as  they  faill ; 
whereas  amber  burns  with  spitting  and  froth- 
ing ;  and  when  its  liquefied  particles  drop, 
they  rebound  from  the  plane  which  receives 
them.  The  origin  of  amber  is  at  present  in- 
volved in  perfect  obscurity,  though  the  rapid 
progress  of  vegetable  chemistry  promises 
soon  to  throw  light  on  it.  Various  frauds 
are  practised  with  this  substance.  Neumann 
states  as  the  common  practices  of  ■workmen 
the  two  following:  The  one  consists  in 
surrounding  the  amber  wth  sand  in  an  iron 
pot,  and  cementing  it  with  a  gradual  fire  for 
forty  hours,  some  small  pieces  placed  near  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  being  occasionally  taken 
out  for  judging  of  the  effect  of  tlie  operation  : 
the  second  method,  which  he  says  is  that 
most  generally  practised,  is  by  digesting  and 
boiling  the  amber  about  twenty  hours  with 
rapeseed  oil,  by  which  it  is  rendered  both 
clear  and  hard, 

Werner  has  divided  it  into  two  sub- 
species, the  white  and  the  yellow ;  but  there 
is  little  advantage  in  the  distinction.  Its 
ultimate  constituents  are  the  same  with  those 
of  vegetable  bodies  in  general ;  viz.  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Journal,  Dr.  Brewster  has 
given  an  account  of  some  optical  properties 
of  amber,  from  which  he  considers  it  esta- 
blished beyond  a  doubt  that  amber  is  an  in- 
duralcd  vegetable  jzdce ;  and  that  the  traces  of 
a  regular  structure,  indicated  by  its  action 
upon  polarized  light,  are  not  the  effect  of  the 
ordinary  laws  of  crystallization  by  which 
mellite  has  been  formed,  but  are  produced 
by  the  same  causes  which  influence  the  me- 
chanical condition  of  gum-arabic,  and  other 
gums,  which  are  known  to  be  formed  by  the 
successive  deposition  and  induration  of  vege- 
table fluids." —  Uivs  Ctiem.  Diet.  See  Oleu7n 
Succini,  and  Succinic  Acid. 

AMBER  SEED.  See  Hibiscus  abel- 
moschus. 

AMBERGRIS.  {Ambragrisea,ce.f.)  A 
concrete,  found  in  very  irregular  masses, 
floating  on  the  sea  near  the  Molucca  islands, 
Madagascar,  Sumatra,  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel,  Brazil,  America,  China,  and  Jtipan. 
It  has  also  been  taken  out  of  the  intestines 
of  the  Vhijseter  macrocephalus,  tlie  sperma- 
ceti whale.  As  it  has  not  been  found  in  any 
whales  but  sucli  as  are  dead  or  sick,  its  pro- 
duction is  generally  supposed  to  be  owing  to 
disease,  though  some  have  a  little  too  pe- 
remptorily affirmed  it  to  be  the  cause  of  (he 
morbid  affection.  As  no  large  piece  has 
over  l)een  found  without  a  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  the  beaks  of  the  Sepia  oclnpodia, 
the  common  food  of  the  spermaceti  whale, 


interspersed  throughout  its  substance,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  its  originating  in  the 
intestines  of  the  whale ;  for  if  it  were  occa- 
sionally swallowed  by  it  only,  and  then 
caused  disease,  it  would  be  frequently  found 
without  these,  when  it  is  met  with  floating 
or  thrown  upon  the  shore. 

Ambergris  is  found  of  various  sizes,  ge- 
nerally in  small  fragments,  but  sometimes  so 
lai-ge  as  to  weigh  near  two  hundred  pounds. 
Wlien  taken  from  the  whale  it  is  not  so  hard 
as  it  becomes  afterward  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  Its  specific  gravity  ranges  from  780  to 
926.  If  good,  it  adheres  like  wax  to  the 
edge  of  a  knife  with  which  it  is  scraped,  re- 
tains the  impression  of  the  teeth  or  nails,  and 
emits  a  fat  odoriferous  liquid  on  being  pene- 
trated with  a  hot  needle.  It  is  generally 
brittle;  but,  on  rubbing  it  with  the  nail,  it 
becomes  smooth  like  hard  soap.  Its  colour 
is  either  white,  black,  ash-coloured,  yellow, 
or  blackish  ;  or  it  is  variegated,  namely, 
grey  with  black  specks,  or  grey  •with  yellow 
specks.  Its  smell  is  peculiar,  and  not  easy 
to  be  counterfeited.  At  144°  it  melts,  and 
at  212°  is  volatilised  in  the  fomi  of  a  white 
vapour.  But,  on  a  red-hot  coal,  it  bums, 
and  is  entirely  dissipated.  Water  has  no 
action  on  it ;  acids,  except  nitric,  act  feebly 
on  it ;  alkalie^  combine  with  it,  and  form  a 
soap  ;  osther  and  the  volatile  oils  dissolve  it ; 
so  do  the  fixed  oils,  and  also  ammonia,  when 
assisted  by  heat ;  alcohol  dissolves  a  portion 
of  it,  and  is  of  great  use  in  analysing  it,  by 
separating  its  constituent  parts.  According 
to  Bouillon  la  Grange,  who  has  given  the 
latest  analysis  of  it,  3820  parts  of  ambergris 
consist  of  adipocire  2016  parts,  a  resinous 
substance  1167,  benzoic  acid  425,  and  coal 
212.  But  Bucholtz  could  find  no  benzoic 
acid  in  it.  Dr.  Ure  examined  two  different 
specimens  with  considerable  attention.  The 
one  yielded  benzoic  acid,  the  other,  equally 
genuine  to  all  appearance,  afforded  none. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  ambergris,  added 
in  minute  quantity  to  lavender  water,  tooth 
powder,  hair  powder,  wash  balls,  &c.  com- 
municates its  peculiar  fragrance.  Its  retail 
price  being  in  London  so  high  as  a  guinea 
per  oz.  leads  to  many  adulterations.  These 
consist  of  various  mixtures  of  benzoin,  labda- 
num,  meal,  &c.  scented  with  musk.  The 
greasy  appearance  and  smell  which  heated 
ambergris  exhibits,  aflbrd  good  criteria,  join- 
ed to  its  solubility  in  hot  ajther  and  alcohol. 

It  has  occasionally  been  employed  in  me- 
dicine, but  its  use  is  mostly  confined  to  the 
perfumer.  Dr.  Swediaur  took  thirty  grains 
of  it  without  perceiving  any  sensible  effect. 
A  sailor,  who  took  half  an  oimce  of  it,  found 
it  a  good  purgative. —  lire's  Chcm.  Diet. 

The  medical  qualities  of  ambergris  arc 
stomachic,  cordial,  and  antispasmodic.  It 
is  very  seldom  used  in  this  country. 

AMBLO'SIS.  {Afie\w<ns;  from  ai^e\oto, 
to  cause  abortion.)    A  miscarriage. 
F  4 
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Asiblo'tica.  {Afxexunm;  from  a/tlJAoa), 
to  cause  abortion.)  Medicines  which  were 
supposed  to  occasion  abortion. 

AMBLYGONITE.  A  greenish-colour- 
ed mineral  that  occurs  in  granite,  along  with 
greon  topaz  and  tourmaline,  near  Pinig  in 
Saxony.  It  seems  to  be  a  species  of  spodu- 
mine. 

AMBLYO'PIA.  {Amblyopia,  cbA.  ;  from 
a/x§A.os,  dull,  and  ai^,  the  eye.)  Amhlyos- 
■iims  ;  Amblytes.  Hippocrates  means  by  this 
word,  dimness  of  sight  to  which  old  people 
are  subject.  Paulus  Actuarius,  and  the  best 
modern  writers,  seem  to  think  that  ambly- 
opia means  the  same  tiling  as  the  incomplete 
amaurosis.     See  Amaurosis. 

Amblyo'smus.     See  Amblyopia. 

Amblttes.     See  Amblyopia. 

A'mbo.    An  Indian  name  of  the  mango. 

A'mbon.  (From  a/ieawu,  to  ascend.) 
Celsus  uses  this  term  to  signify  the  margin 
or  tip  of  the  sockets  in  which  the  heads  of 
tlie  large  bones  are  lodged. 

A'mbone.     The  same  as  ambe. 

A'MBR  A.  Amber.  Also  an  aromatic  gum. 

Ambua  cineracea.  Ambergris  and  grey 
amber. 

AsiBRA  GRisEA.  Ambergris. 

A'meram.  Amber. 

Ambre'tte.     See  Hibiscus  abelmoschus. 

Ambulati'va.  (From  fwiiji/o,  to  walk.) 
A  species  of  herpes;  so  called  because  it 
walks  or  creeps,  as  it  were,  about  the  body. 

A'mbulo.  (From  a}j.l3a\Xaj,  to  cast  forth. ) 
Flatus  furiosus.  A  periodical  flatulent  dis- 
ease, caused,  according  to  Michaelis,  by  va- 
pours shooting  through  various  parts  of  the 
body. 

AMBU'STIO.  (Ambustio,  onis.  f.;  from 
amburo,  to  burn.)    See  Burn. 

AMBUSTUM.    A  burn  or  scald. 

Ame'lla.     The  same  as  achmella. 

AMENORRHCE  A.  {Amenorrhea,  a.  f.; 
from  o,  priv.  ix-r\v,  a  month,  and  peco,  to  flow. ) 
_A  partial  or  total  obstruction  of  the  menses 
in  women  from  other  causes  than  pregnancy 
and  old  age.   Tlie  menses  should  be  regular 
as  to  quantity  and  quality ;  and  that  this  dis- 
charge should  observe  the  monthly  period,  is 
essential  to  health.    When  it  is  obstructed, 
nature  makes  her  efforts  to  obtain  for  it 
some  other  outlet.     When  these  efforts  of 
nature  fail,  the  consequence  may  be,  pyrexia, 
pulmonic  diseases,  spasmodic  affections,  hy- 
steria, epilepsia,  mania,  apoplexia,  chlorosis, 
according  to  the  general  habit  and  disposition 
of  the  patient.    Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus 
in  the  class  locales,  and  ortler  episclieses.  His 
species  are,  1 .  Emansio  mcnsiuvi ;  that  is, 
when  the  menses  do  not  appear  so  early  as 
is  usually  expected.    See  Chlorosis.    2.  Sup- 
pressio  mensium,  wlien,  after  the  menses  ap- 
pearing and  continuing  as  usual  for  some 
time,  they  cease  without  pregnancy  occur- 
ring.    3.  Amenorrhea  (Ufflcilis,  vd  Menor- 
rhagia (lifficUis,  when  this  flux  is  too  small  in 
quantity,  and  attended  with  great  pain,  &c. 


The  causes  of  a  suppression  of  tlie  menses 
appear  mostly  to  operate  by  inducing  a  con- 
striction of  the  extreme  vessels;  such  as  cold, 
fear,  and  other  depressing  passions,  an  indo- 
lent life,  the  abuse  of  acids,  &c.   It  is  some- 
times symptomatic  of  other  diseases,  in  which 
considerable  debility  occurs,  as  phthisis  pul- 
inonalis.   When  the  discharge  has  been  some 
time  interrupted,  particularly  in  persons  pre- 
viously healthy,  hsemorrhages  will  often  hap. 
pen  from  other  outlets,  tlie  nose,  stomach, 
lungs,  &c.  even  in  some  instances  a  periodi- 
cal discharge  of  blood  from  an  ulcer  lias 
occurred.    The  patient  generally  becomes 
obstinately  costive,  often  dyspeptic;  colicy 
pains,  and  various  hystencal  sj-mptoms  like- 
wise are  apt  to  attend.     The  means  of  chief 
efBcacy  in  restoring  the  uterine  function  are 
those  calculated  to  relax  spasm,  assisted  some- 
times by  such  as  increase  arterial  action,  par- 
ticularly in  protracted  cases.     The  former 
will  be  employed  with  most  probabilitj'  of 
success,  when  symptoms  of  a  menstrual 
effort  appear.    They  are,  especially  the  hip. 
bath,  fomentations  to  the  hypogastriura,  sit- 
ting over  a  vessel  of  hot  water,  so  that  the 
vapour  may  be  applied  to  the  pudenda;  with 
antispasmodic  medicines,  as  the  compound 
galbanum  pill,  castor,  &c.  but  especially 
opium.    If  the  patient  be  plethoric,  venae- 
section  should  be  premised.    In  cases  of 
long  standing,  the  object  will  be  to  bring 
about  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  uterus. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  emmena- 
gogues,  of  which  savine  and  cantharis  are 
most  to  be  relied  upon;  though  tlic  latter 
would  be  improper,  if  hematuria  had  oc- 
curred.    Certain  cathartics  are  also  very 
useful,  particularly  aloes,  which  appear  to 
operate  especially  on  the  rectum,  and  tlius 
sympathetically  influence  the  uterus.  Elec- 
tric shocks  passed  through  the  hypogastric 
region,  may  likewise  contribute  to  the  cure. 

In  cases  of  scanty  and  painful  menstru- 
ation, the  means  pointed  out  above  as  cal- 
culated to  take  ofl"  constriction  of  the  uterine 
vessels,  should  be  resorted  to ;  especially  the 
hip-bath,  and  the  free  use.  of  opium. 

Amentace^  TLANTiE.  Amentoccous 
plants.  A  division  of  plants  in  natural 
arrangements  of  botanists. 

AMENTA'CEUS.  Having  an  amen- 
tum or  catkin,  as  the  willow,  birch,  beech, 
poplar,  &c. 

AME'NTIA.  {Amentia,  a.  f . ;  from  a, 
priv.  and  vicns,  the  mind.)  Imbecility  of 
intellect,  by  which  the  relations  of  things  are 
either  not  perceived,  or  not  recollected.  A 
disease  in  tlie  class  neuroses,  and  order 
vesnnicB  of  Cullen.  When  it  originates  at 
birth,  it  is  called  amentia  congettiia,  natural 
stupidity;  when  from  the  infirmities  of  age, 
amentia  senilis,  dotage  or  childishness  ;  and 
when  from  some  accidental  cause,  ameiUia 
acquisila. 

AME'NTUM.  (Derived  from  its  fancied 
resemblance  to  a  cat's-tail,  and  by  Fcstus, 
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from  tlie  Greek  afifia,  a  bond  or  thong.) 
Juhis !  JSPiicanieiUuvi;  Catidus.  Catkin.  A 
species  of  inflorescence,  considered  by 
some  as  a  species  of  calyx.  It  is  a  simple 
peduncle  covered  with  numerous  chaffy 
scales,  under  which  are  tlie  flowers  or  parts 
of  fructification.  The  distinctions  of  cat- 
kins are  into, 

1.  Cylindrical:  as  iu  Corylus  avellana ; 
Beta  alba  ;  Almcs. 

2.  Globose :  as  in  Fagus  sylvatica ;  Platanus 
orientalis ;  Urtica  pilulifera. 

3.  Ovate :  as  in  the  female  Pinvs  sylvestris. 

4.  Filiform:  saen  in  Fagus  j'umila  and 
Castanea  pwnila. 

5.  Attenuate,  slender  towards  the  end :  as 
in  Fagus  castaiiea. 

6.  Thick':  in  Juglans  regia, 

7.  Imbrecate,  scaly :  as  in  Juni])erus  com- 
munis  and  Salix-fusca. 

8.  Paleaceous,  chaffy :  as  in  Pinus  sylves- 
tris. 

9.  Naked :  the  scales  being  so  small  or 
wanting,  that  the  parts  of  fructification  ap- 
pear naked,  as  in  Excoccaria. 

American  balsam.  See  Myroxylon  Perui- 
fet-um. 

America'num  tuberosum.    The  potatoe. 
See  Solanum  tuberosum. 

Amethy'sta  pharmaca.  (From  a,  neg. 
and  /i60u,  wine.)  Medicines  which  were 
said  either  to  prevent  or  remove  the  effects 
of  wine.  —  Galen. 

AMETHY'STUS.  (From  a,  neg.  and 
(xedva-KU,  to  be  inebriated ;  so  called,  because 
in  former  times,  according  to  Plutarch,  it  was 
tliought  to  prevent  drunkenness. — Ruland. 
in  Lex.  Chem.)  The  amethyst.  "  A  gem  of 
a  violet  colour,  and  great  brilliancy,  said  to 
be  as  hard  as  the  ruby  or  sapphire,  from 
which  it  only  differs  in  colour.  This  is 
called  the  oriental  amethyst,  and  is  very  rare. 
When  it  inclines  to  the  purple  or  rosy  colour, 
it  is  more  esteemed  than  when  it  is  nearer 
to  the  blue.  These  amethysts  have  the  same 
figure,  hardness,  specific  gravity,  a'nd  other 
qualities,  as  the  best  sapphires  or  rubies,  and 
come  from  the  same  places,  particularly  from 
Persia,  Arabia,  Armenia,  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  occidental  amethysts  are  merely  colour- 
ed crystals  or  quartz." 

AMIANTHUS.   See  Asbestos. 
Ami'culuji.    a  little  short  cloak.    It  is 
the  safne  as  the  amnios,  but  anciently  meant 
a  covering  for  the  pubes  of  boys,  when  they 
exercised  in  the  gymnasium. — Rhodius. 

AMIDINE.  A  substance  produced  ac- 
cording to  Saussure,  when  we  abandon  the 
paste  of  starch  to  itself,  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  with  or  without  the  contact  of 
air, 

A'midum.    See  Amylum. 

Amin^'um.  a  wine  produced  in  Ami- 
nsea,  formerly  a  province  of  Italy ;  called 
also  Salernum.  Also  a  strong  wine  vinegar. 
Galen  mentions  AmincBum  NeapoUtanum, 
and  Aminccum-  Siculum. 


A'MMI.  (Ammium,  i.  n.  A/ijui;  from 
afj.fjLos,  sand,  from  its  likeness  to  little 
gravel-stones. )  1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  ^ 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  herb 
bishop's  weed,  of  which  there  are  two  sorts. 
See  Sison  ammi  and  ammi  majus. 

Ammi  majus.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  ammi  vulgare  of  the  shops.  The  seeds 
of  this  plant,  Ammi—foliis  inferioribus 
})imiatis,  lanceolatis  serralis ;  superioribus,mul- 
tifidis,  linearibus,  of  Linnaius ;  are  less  power- 
ful than  those  of  the  Sison  amvii,  but  were 
exhibited  with  the  same  views. 

Ammi  ve'rum.    See  Sison  .Ammi. 

Ammi  vulgare.    See  Ammi  majus, 

Ammion.    Ammium.  Cinnabar. 

Ammocho'sia.  (From  an/J-os,  sand,  and 
Xei»,  to  pour. )  A  remedy  for  drying  the 
body  by  sprinkling  it  with  hot  sand. — Ori- 
basius. 

AMMO'NIA.  {Ammonia,  a.  f.;  so 
called  because  it  is  obtained  from  sal  am- 
moniac, -which  received  its  name  from  being 
dug  out  of  the  earth  near  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon. )  Ammonia  gas.  The 
substance  so  called,  is  an  aeriform  or  alka- 
line air.  "  There  is  a  saline  body,  formerly 
brought  from  Egypt,  where  it  was  separated 
from  soot  by  sublimation,  but  which  is  now 
made  abundantly  in  Europe,  called  sal  am- 
moniac. From  this  salt  pure  ammonia  can 
be  readily  obtained  by  the  following  process: 
Mix  unslaked  quicklime  with  its  own  weight 
of  sal  ammoniac,  each  in  fine  powder,  and 
introduce  them  into  a  glass  retort.  Join  to 
the  beak  of  the  retort,  by  a  collar  of  caout- 
chouc, (a  neck  of  an  India  rubber  bottle 
answers  well),  a  glass  tube  about  18  inches 
long,  containing  pieces  of  ignited  muriate  of 
lime.  This  tube  should  lie  in  a  horizontal 
position,  and  its  free  end,  previously  bent 
obliquely  by  the  blowpipe,  should  dip  into 
dry  mercury  in  a  pneumatic  trough.  A  slip 
of  porous  paper,  as  an  additional  precaution, 
may  be  tied  round  the  tube,  and  kept  moist 
with  asther.  If  a  gentle  heat  from  a  char- 
coal chauffer  or  lamp  be  now  applied  to  the 
bottom  of  the  retort,  a  gaseous  body  will 
bubble  up  through  the  mercury.  Fill  a 
little  glass  tube,  sealed  at  one  end,  with  the 
gas,  and  transfer  it,  closely  stopped  at  the 
other  end,  into  a  basin  containing  water.  If 
the  water  rise  instantly  and  fill  the  whole 
tube,  the  gas  is  pure,  and  may  be  received 
for  examination. 

Ammonia  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  and 
consequently  invisible  gas,  possessed  of  elas- 
ticity, and  the  other  mechanical  properties  of 
the  atmospherical  air.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
an  important  datum  in  chemical  researches, 
and  has  Ijeen  rather  diH'erently  stated.  Now 
as  no  aeriform  body  is  more  easily  obtained 
in  a  pure  state  than  ammonia,  tliis  diversity, 
among  accurate  experimentalists,  shows  the 
nicety  of  this  statical  operation.  Biot  and 
Arago  make  it  =  0.59GG9  by  experiment, 
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and  by  calculation  from  its  elementary  gases 
they  mnke  it  =  0.59438.  Kirwan  says! 
that  100  cubic  inches  weigh  18.16  gr,  at  30 
inches  of  bar.  and  61°  R,  which  compai-ed 
w  '■^''''""ed  30. 5 1 9,  gives  0. 59540.  Sir 
tl.  Davy  determines  its  density  to  be=0.590, 
with  which  estimate  the  theoretic  calcula- 
tions of  Dr.  Prout,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Annals  of  Philosophy,  agree. 

This  gas  has  an  exceedingly  pungent 
smell,  well  known  by  the  old  name  of  spirits 
of  hartshorn.  An  animal  plunged  into  it 
speedily  dies.  It  extinguishes  combustion, 
but  being  itself  to  a  certain  degree  combus- 
tible, the  flame  of  a  taper  immersed  in  it,  is 
enlarged  before  going  out.  It  has  a  very 
acrid  taste.  Water  condenses  it  very  rapidly. 

Water  is  capable  of  dissolving  easily  about 
one-third  of  its  weight  of  ammoniacal  gas, 
or  4G0  times  its  bulk.  Hence,  when  placed 
in  contact  with  a  tube  filled  with  this  gas, 
water  rushes  into  it  with  explosive  velocity. 

Ammoniacal  gas,  perfectly  diy,  wheii 
mixed  with  oxygen,  explodes  with  the  electric 
spark,  and  is  converted  into  water  and  nitro- 
gen, as  has  been  shown  in  an  ingenious 
paper  by  Dr. Henry.  But  the  simplest,  and 
perhaps  most  accurate  mode  of  resolving 
ammonia  into  its  elementary  constituents,  is 
that  first  practised  by  Bertliollet,  the  cele- 
brated discoverer  of  its  composition.  This 
consists  in  making  the  pure  gas  traverse 
very  slowly  an  ignited  porcelain  tube  of  a 
small  diameter. 

The  alkaline  nature  of  ammonia  is  de- 
rnonstrated,  not  only  by  its  neutralising  aci- 
dity, and  changing  tlie  vegetable  reds  to 
purple,  or  green,  but  also  by  its  being  at- 
tracted to  the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic 
arrangement.    When  a  pretty  strong  elec- 
tric power  is  applied  to  ammonia  in  its  liquid 
or  solid  combinations,  simple  decomposition 
is  effected  ;  but  in  contact  with  mercury, 
very  mysterious  phenomena  occur.     If  a 
globule  of  mercury  be  surrounded  with  a 
little  water  of  ammonia,  or  placed  in  a  little 
cavity  in  a  piece  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  then 
subjected  to  the  voltaic  power  by  two  wires, 
the  negative  touching  the  mercury,  and  the 
positive  the  ammoniacal  compound,  the  glo- 
bule is  instantly  covered  with  a  circulating 
film,  a  white  smoke  rises  from  it,  and  its 
volume  enlarges,  whilst  it  shoots  out  ramifi- 
cations of  a  semi-solid  consistence  over  tlie 
salt.     The  amalgam  has  the  consistence  of 
soft  butter,  and  may  be  cut  with  a  knife. 
Whenever  the  electrization  is  suspended,  tlio 
crab-like  fibres  retract  towards  the  central 
mass,  which  soon,  by  the  constant  formation 
of  white  saline  films,  resumes  its  pristine 
globular  shape  and  size.     The  enlargement 
of  volume  seems  to  amount  occasionally  to 
ten  times  tliat  of  tlic  mercurj-,  wlien  a  small 
globule  is  employed.  Sir  H.  Davy,  Berze- 
lius,  and  Gay  Lussac  and  Thennrd,  have 
studied  this  singular  phenomenon  witli  great 


care.  They  produced  the  very  same  sub- 
stance by  iDutting  an  amalgam  of  mercury 
and  potassium  into  the  moistened  cupel  of 
sal  ammoniac.  It  becomes  five  or  six  times 
larger,  assumes  the  consistence  of  butter, 
whilst  it  retains  its  metallic  lustre. 

What  takes  place  in  these  experiments  ? 
In  the  second  case,  the  substance  of  metallic 
aspect  which  we  obtain  is  an  ammoniacal 
hydruret  of  mercury  and  potassium.  There 
IS  formed,  besides,  muriate  of  potassa.  Con- 
sequently a  portion  of  the  potassium  of  the 
amalgam  decomposes  the  water,  becomes 
potassa,  which  itself  decomposes  the  muriate 
of  amnpoma.  Thence  result  hydro-en  and 
ammonia,  which,  in  the  nascent  stale,  unite 
to  tho  undecomposed  amalgam.  In  the 
first  experiment,  the  substance  which,  as  in 
the  second,  presents  the  metallic  aspect,  is 
only  an  ammoniacal  hydruret  of  mercury  ; 
its  formation  is  accompanied  by  the  percep- 
tible evolution  of  a  certain  quantitj-of  chlorine 
at  the  positive  pole.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  the  salt  is  decomposed  bv  the  electricity. 
The  liydrogen  of  the  muriatic  acid,  and  the 
ammonia,  both  combine  with  the  mercury. 

Ammonia  is  not  affected  by. a  cherrj'-red 
heat.  According  to  Guyton  de  Morveau,  it 
becomes  a  liquid  at  about  40°  —  0^,  or  at  0° 
the  freezing  point  of  mercury  ;  but  it  is  un- 
certain whether  the  appearances  he  observed 
may  not  have  been  owing  to  hygrometric 
water,  as  happens  with  chlorine  gas.  The 
ammoniacal  liquid  loses  its  pungent  smell  as 
its  temperature  sinks,  till  at  —  50°  it  gelati- 
nizes, if  suddenly  cooled;  but  if  slowly  cool- 
ed, it  crystallises. 

Oxygen,  by  means  of  electricity,  or  a 
mere  red  heat,  resolves  ammonia  into  water 
and  nitrogen.    When  there  is  a  consideralile 
excess  of  oxygen,  it  acidifies  a  portion  of  the 
nitrogen  into  nitrous  acid,  whence-  many 
fallacies  in  analysis  have  arisen.  Chlorine 
and  ammonia  exercise  so  powerful  an  action 
on  each  other,  that  when  mixed  suddenly,  a 
sheet  of  white  flame  pervades  them.  The 
simplest  way  of  making  this  fine  experiment, 
is  to  invert  a  matrass,  witli  a  wide  mouth 
and  conical  neck,  over  anotiier  with  a  taper 
neck,  containing  a  mixture  of  sal  ammoniac 
and  lime,  heated  by  a  lamp.    As  soon  as 
tlie  upper  vessel  seems  to  be  full  of  am- 
monia, by  the  overflow  of  the  pungent  gas, 
it  is  to  be  cautiously  lifted  up,  and  inserted, 
in  a  perpendicular  direction,  into  a  wide- 
mouthed  glass  decanter  or  flask,  filled  with 
chlorine.    On  seizing  the  two  vessels  thus 
joined  with  the  two  hands  covered  with 
gloves,  and  suddenly  inverting  them,  like  a 
sand-glass,  the  heavy  chlorine  and  light  am- 
monia, rushing  in  opposite  directions,  unite, 
witli  the  evolution  of  flame.  As  one  volume 
of  ammonia  contain.s,  in  a  condensed  st.ite, 
one  and  a  Jialf  of  hydrogen,  which  requires 
for  its  saturation  just  one  and  a  half  of 
chlorine,  this  quantity  should  resolve  the 
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mixture  into  muriatic  acid  and  nitrogen,  and 
thereby  give  a  ready  analysis  of  the  alkaline 
gas.  If  the  proportion  of  chlorine  be  less, 
sal  ammoniac  and  nitrogen  are  the  results. 
The  same  thing  happens  on  mixing  the 
aqueous  solutions  of  ammonia  and  chlorine. 
But  if  large  bubbles  of  chlorine  be  let  up 
in  ammoniacal  water  of  moderate  strength, 
luminous  streaks  are  seen  in  the  dark  to 
pervade  the  liquid,  and  llie  same  reciprocal 
change  of  the  ingredients  is  effected. 

Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  state,  that 
when  S  parts  of  ammoniacal  gas  and  1 
of  chlorine  are  mixed  together,  they  con- 
dense into  sal  ammoniac,  and  azote,  equal 
to  1-lOth  the  whole  volume,  is  given  out. 

Iodine  has  an  analogous  action  on  am- 
monia; seizing  a  portion  of  its  hydrogen  to 
form  hydriodic  acid,  whence  hydriodate  of 
ammonia  results  ;  while  another  portion  of 
iodine  unites  with  the  liberated  nitrogen,  to 
form  the  explosive  pulverulent  iodide. 

Cyanogen  and  ammoniacal  gas  begin  to 
act  upon  each  other  whenever  they  come 
into  contact,  but  some  hours  are  requisite  to 
render  the  effect  complete.  They  unite  in 
the  proportion  nearly  of  1  to  forming  a 
compound  which  gives  a  dark  orange-brown 
colour  to  water,  but  dissolves  in  only  a  \ery 
small  quantity  of  water.  The  solution  does 
not  produce  prussian  blue  with  the  salts  of 
iron. 

By  transmitting  ammoniacal  gas  through 
charcoal  ignited  in  a  tube,  prussic  or  hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  formed. 

The  action  of  the  alkaline  metals  on 
gaseous  ammonia  is  very  curious.  When 
potassium  is  fused  in  that  gas,  a  very  fusible 
olive-green  substance,  consisting  of  potas- 
sium, nitrogen,  and  ammonia,  is  formed  ; 
and  a  volume  of  hydrogen  remains,  exactly 
equal  to  what  would  result  from  the  action 
on  water  of  the  quantity  of  potassium  em- 
ployed.    Hence,  according  to  Thenard,  the 
ammonia  is  divided  into  two  portions.  One 
is  decomposed,  so  that  its  nitrogen  combines 
with  the  potassium,  and  its  hydrogen  re- 
mains free,  wliilst  the  other  is  absorbed  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  nitroguret  of  potas- 
sium.   Sodium  acts  in  the  same  manner. 
The  olive  substance  is  opaque,  and  it  is  only 
when  in  plates  of  extreme  thinness  that  it 
appears  semitransparent ;  it  has  notliing  of 
the  metallic  appearance ;  it  is  heavier  than 
water;  and,  on  minute  inspection,  seems 
imperfectly  crystallised.  When  it  is  exposed 
to  a  heat  progressively  increased,  it  melts, 
disengages  ammonia,  and  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen,    in  the  proportions  constituting 
ammonia  ;  then  it  becomes  solid,  still  pre- 
serving its  green  colour,  and  is  converted 
into  a  nitroguret  of  potassium  or  sodium. 
Exposed  to  the  air  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, it  attracts  only  its  humidity,  but  not  its 
oxygen,  and  is  slowly  transformed  into  am  - 
moniacal gas,  and  potassa  or  soda.  It  burns 
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vividly  when  projected  into  a  hot  crucible, 
or  when  heated  in  a  vessel  containing  oxy- 
gen. Water  and  acids  produce  also  sudden 
decomposition,  with  the  extrication  of  heat. 
Alkalies  or  alkaline  salts  are  produced.  Al- 
cohol likewise  decomposes  it  with  similar 
results.  The  preceding  description  of  the 
compound  of  ammonia  with  potassium,  as 
prepared  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenai-d,  was 
controverted  by  Sir  H.  Davy. 

The  experiments  of  this  accurate  die- 
mist  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  presence 
of  moisture  had  modified  their  results.  In 
proportion  as  more  precautions  are  taken  to 
keep  every  thing  absolutely  dry,  so  in  pro- 
portion is  less  ammonia  regenerated.  He 
seldom  obtained  as  much  as  1-lOth  of  the 
quantity  absorbed  ;  and  he  never  could  pro- 
cure hydrogen  and  nitrogen  in  the  propor- 
tions constituting  ammonia  ;  there  was  a]  • 
ways  an  excess  of  nitrogen.  The  following 
experiment  was  conducted  with  the  utmost 
nicety.  gr.  of  potassium  were  heated  in 
12  cubic  inches  of  ammoniacal  gas;  7.5 
were  absorbed,  and  3.2  of  hydrogen  evolved. 
On  distilling  the  olive-coloured  solid  in  a 
tube  of  platina,  9  cubical  inches  of  gas  were 
given  off,  and  half  a  cubical  inch  remained 
in  the  tube  and  adapters.  Of  the  9  cubical 
inches,  one-fifth  of  a  cubical  inch  only  was 
ammonia ;  ]  0  measures  of  the  permanent 
gas  mixed  with  7.5  of  oxygen,  and  acted 
upon  by  the  electrical  spark,  left  a  residuum 
of  7.5.  He  infers  that  the  results  of  the 
analysis  of  ammonia,  by  electricity  and  po- 
tassium, are  the  same. 

On  the  whole  we  may  legitimately 
infer,  that  there  is  something  yet  unex- 
plained in  these  phenomena.  The  potassium 
separates  from  ammonia  as  much  hydrogen, 
as  an  equal  weight  of  it  would  from  water. 
If  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  be  thus  de- 
tached from  the  alkaline  gas,  the  remaining 
volume,  with  the  volume  of  nitrogen,  will 
be  left  to  combine  with  the  potassium,  form- 
ing a  triple  compound,  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  cyanides,  a  compound  capable  of  con- 
densing ammonia. 

When  ammoniacal  gas  is  transmitted 
over  ignited  wires  of  iron,  copper,  platina, 
&c.  it  is  decomposed  completely,  and  though 
the  metals  are  not  increased  in  weight,  they 
have  become  extremely  brittle.  Iron,  at 
the  same  temperature,  decomposes  the  am- 
monia, with  double  the-  rapidity  that  plati- 
num does.  At  a  high  temperature,  the  prot- 
oxyde  of  nitrogen  decomposes  ammonia. 

Of  the  ordinary  metals,  zinc  is  the  only 
one  which  liquid  ammonia  oxydizes  and  tlien 
dissolves.  But  it  acts  on  many  of  the  me- 
tallic oxydes.  At  a  high  temperature  the 
gas  deoxydizes  all  those  which  are  reducible 
by  hydrogen.  The  oxydes  soluble  in  liquid 
ammonia,  are  the  oxyde  of  zinc  ;  the  prot- 
oxyde  and  peroxyde  of  copper  ;  the  oxyde  of 
silver ;  the  third  and  fourth  oxydes  of  anti- 
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xnony  ;  the  oxyde  of  tellurium  ;  the  prot- 
oxydes  of  nickel,  cobalt,  and  iron,  tlie 
peroxyde  of  tin,  mercury,  gold,  and  plati- 
num. The  first  five  are  very  soluble,  the 
rest  less  so.  These  combinations  can  be  ob- 
tamed  by  evaporation,  in  the  dry  state,  only 
with  copper,  antimony,  mercury,  gold,  plati- 
num, and  silver ;  the  four  last  of  which  are 
very  remai-kable  for  their  detonating  pro- 
perty.   See  the  particular  metals. 

_  All  the  acids  are  susceptible  of  com- 
bining with  ammonia,  and  they  almost  ail 
form  with  it  neutral  compounds.  Gay 
Lussac  made  the  important  discovery,  that 
whenever  the  acid  is  gaseous,  its  combina- 
tion  with  ammoniacal  gas  takes  place  in  a 
simple  ratio  of  determinate  volumes,  whe- 
ther a  neutral  or  a  subsalt  be  formed. 

Ammoniacal  salts  have  the  following  ge- 
neral characters  :  — 

1st,  When  treated  with  a  caustic  fixed 
alkali  or  earth,  they  exhale  the  peculiar 
smell  of  ammonia. 

2d,  They  are  generally  soluble  in  water, 
and  crystallisable. 

3d,  They  are  all  decomposed,  at  a  mode- 
rate red  heat ;  and  if  the  acid  be  fixed,  as 
the  phosphoric  or  boracic,  the  ammonia 
comes  away  pure. 

4th,  When  they  are  dropped  into  a  solu- 
tion of  muriate  of  platina,  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate falls." —  Ure's  Chem.  Diet. 

The  preparations  of  ammonia  in  use  are, 

1 .  Liquor  ammonias.  Se&AmvionicB  liquor. 

2.  The  sub-carbonate  of  ammonia.  See 
Ammoniis  subcarbonas,  and  ammonice  subcar- 
bonatis  liquor. 

3.  The  acetate  of  ammonia.  See  Ammo- 
nice  acetatis  liquor. 

4.  The  muriate  of  ammonia.    See  Sal 
amoniac. 

5.  Ferrum  amraoniatum. 

6.  Several  tinctures  and  spirits,  holding 
ammonia  in  solution. 

_  Ammonia,    argentate   of.  Fulminating 
silver. 

Ammonia  acetata.  SeeJLiquor  ammordce 
acetatis. 

Ammonia  muriata.    See  Sal  ammoniac. 

Ammonia  pR^rARATA,     See  AminonicB 
subcarbonas. 

Ammoniac,  sal.     See  Sal  ammoniac. 

AMMONI'ACUM.  (Afj./jLoviaKoy ;  so 
called  from  Ammonia,  whence  it  was 
brought.)  Gum-ammoniac.  A  concrete 
gummy  resinous  juice,  composed  of  little 
lumps,  or  tears,  of  a  strong  and  somewhat 
ungrateful  smell,  and  nauseous  taste,  fol- 
lowed by  a  bitterness.  There  has,  hitherto, 
been  no  information  had  concerning  the 
plant  which  affords  this  drug  ;  but  Wilde- 
now  considers  it  to  be  the  Heruclcuni  gwn- 
miferum,  having  raised  that  plant  I'rom 
the  seeds,  which  are  sometimes  found  in 
the  drug.  It  is  imported  here  from 
Turkey,  and   from  the  East  Indies.  It 


consists,  according  to    Braconnot,  of  70 
resm,  18.4  gum,  4.4  glutinous  matter,  6 
water,  and  l.a  loss  in  100  parts.  Gum 
ammomacum  is  principally  employed  as  an 
expectorant,  and  is  frequently  prescribed  in 
asthma  and  chronic  catarrh.    Its  dose  is 
from  10  to  30  grains.    It  is  given  in  the 
form  of  piU  or  diffused  in  water,  and  is  fre- 
quently combined  with  squill,  or  tartarised 
a.ntimony.    In  large  doses,  it  proves  purga- 
tive. Externally,  it  is  applied  as  a  discutient, 
under  the  foim  of  plaster,  to  white  swellings 
of  the  knee,  and  to  indolent  tumours.  The 
official  preparations  are  Ammoniacum  puri- 
ficatum  ;  Emplastrum  ammoniaci ;  Empl. 
ammoniaci  cum  hydrargyro;  Mstura  am- 
moniaci. 

Ammonije  acetatis  liquor,  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  ammonia  ;  formerly  called  Aqua 
ammoniee  acetata;.  Take  of  sub-carbonate 
of  ammonia,  two  ounces ;  dilute  acetic  acid, 
four  pints.  Add  the  acid  to  the  salt,  until 
bubbles  of  gas  shall  no  longer  arise,  and 
mix.  The  eff"ervescence  is  occasioned  by 
the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  the 
acetic  acid  expels,  and  neutralises  the  am- 
monia. 

If  the  acid  rather  predominate,  the  solu- 
tion is  more  grateful  to  the  taste ;  and  pro- 
vided that  acid  be  correctly  prepared,  the 
proportions  here  given  will  be  found  suffi- 
cient J  where  the  acid  cannot  be  depended 
on,  it  will  be  right  to  be  regulated  rather 
by  the  cessation  of  effervescence  than  by 
quantity. 

Tliis  preparation  was  formerly  known  in 
the  shops  under  the  name  of  spirit  of  Min- 
dererus.  When  assisted  by  a  warm  regimen, 
it  proves  an  excellent  and  powerful  sudo- 
rific ;  and,  as  it  operates  without  quickening 
the  circulation,  or  increasing  the  heat  of  the 
body,  it  is  admissible  in  febrile  and  inflam- 
matory diseases,  in  which  the  use  of  stimu- 
lating sudorifics  are  attended  with  danger. 
Its  action  may  likewise  be  determined  to  the 
kidneys,  by  walking  about  in  the  cool  air. 
The  common  dose  is  half  an  ounce,  either 
by  itself,  or  along  witli  other  medicines, 
adapted  to  the  same  intention. 

Amimoni^   carbonas.     See  Ammonice 
subcarbonas. 

Amjioni^e  liquor.  Liquor  of  Ammonia. 
Take  of  muriate  of  ammonia  eight  ounces  ; 
lime  newly  prepared,  six  ounces ;  water, 
four  pints.  Pour  on  the  lime  a  pint  of  tlie 
water ;  then  cover  the  vessel,  and  set  tliem 
by  for  an  hour ;  then  add  the  muriate  of 
ammonia,  and  the  remaining  water  previ- 
ously made  boiling  Iiot,  and  cover  the  vessel 
again  ;  strain  the  liquor  when  it  has  cooled; 
tlien  distil  from  it  twelve  fluid  ounces  of  the 
solution  of  ammonia  into  'a  receiver  cooled 
to  the  temperature  of  50°.  The  specific 
gravity  of  this  solution  should  be  to  that  of 
distilled  water,  as  4.960  to  1000. 

Lime  is  capable  of  decomposing  muriate 
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of  ammonia  at  a  tempei-ature  much  below 
that  of  boiling  water ;  so  that  when  the  ma- 
terials are  mixed,  a  solution  of  ammonia  and 
of  muriate  of  lime  is  obtained.  This  being 
submitted  to  distillation,  tlie  ammonia 
passes  over  with  a  certain  portion  of  the 
M'ater,  leaving  behind  the  muriate  of  lime 
dissolved  in  the  rest.  The  proportion  of 
water  directed  seems,  however,  unnecessarily 
great,  which  obliges  the  operator  to  employ 
larger  vessels  than  would  otherwise  suffice. 
But  the  process  now  directed  is  certainly 
much  easier,  more  economical,  and  more 
uniform  in'^its  results,  than  that  ;,of  former 
Pharmacopoeias. 

This  preparation  is  colourless  and  trans- 
parent with  a  strong  peculiar  smell ;  it  parts 
with  the  ammonia  in  the  form  of  gas,  if 
heated  to  130  degrees,  and  requires  to  be 
kept,  with  a  cautious  exclusion  of  atmo- 
spherical air,  with  the  carbonic  acid^of  which 
it  readily  unites  t  on  this  latter  account,  the 
propriety  of  keeping  it  in  small  bottles  in- 
stead of  a  large  one,  has  been  suggested. 

This  is  the  aqua  ammonim  puree  of  the 
shops,  and  the  alcali  volatile  causticum. 

■Water  of  ammonia  is  very  rarely  given 
internally,  although  it  may  be  used  in  doses 
of  ten  or  twenty  drops,  largely  diluted,  as  a 
powerful  stimulant  in  asphyxia  and  similar 
diseases.  Externally,  it  is  applied  to  the 
skin  as  a  rubefacient,  and  in  the  form  of  gas 
to  the  nostrils,  and  to  the  eyes  as  a  stimu- 
lant :  in  cases  of  torpor,  paralysis,  rheuma- 
tism, syncope,  hysteria,  and  chronic  oph- 
thalmia. 

AMMONiiEMuRiAs,    See  Sal  ammoniaccB. 

Ammonijb  nitras.  Alcali  volatile  ni- 
tratum ;  Sal  ammoniacus  nitrosus  s  Ammonia 
iiitrata.  A  salt  composed  of  the  nitric  acid 
and  ammonia,  the  virtues  of  which  are  inter- 
nally) diuretic  and  deobstruent,  and  exter- 
nally resolvent  and  sialogogue. 

Ammonite  subCarbonas.  Subcarbonate 
of  ammonia.  This  preparation  was  formerly 
called  ammonia  jirceparata,  and  sal  volatilis 
salis  ammoniaci,  and  sal  volatilis.  It  is  made 
thus  :  —  Take  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  a 
pound ;  of  prepared  chalk,  dtied,  a  pound 
and  a  half.  Tleduce  them  separately  to 
powder  ;  then  mix  them  together,  and  sub- 
lime in  a  heat  gradually  raised,  till  the  retort 
becomes  red.  In  this  preparatit)n  a  double 
decomposition  takes  place,  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  chalk  uniting  with  the  ammonia,  and 
forming  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  which  is 
Volatilised,  while  muriate  of  lime  remains 
in  the  vessel. 

This  .salt  possesses  nerVine  and  stimulat- 
ing powers,  and  is  highly  beneficial  in  the 
dose  of  from  t\vo  to  eight  grains,  in  nervous 
affections,  debilities,  flatulency,  and  acidity 
from  dyspepsia. 

Ammoni^k  suBCARiioNATis  LIQUOR.  Li- 
quor ammonia;  carhonatis.  Solulion  of  sub- 
carbonate  of  ammonia.     Take    of  sub- 


carbonate  of  ammonia,  four  ounces  ;  distilled 
water,  a  pint.  Dissolve  the  subcarbonate 
of  ammonia  in  the  water,  and  filter  the  so- 
lution through  paper.  This  preparation 
possesses  the  properties  of  ammonia  in  its 
action  on  the  human  body.  See  Ammonice 
subcarbonas. 

Ammonicated  copp)er,  liquor  of.  See  Cupri 
ammoniati  liquor. 

Ammo'nion.  (From  afxfxos,  sand.)  Aetius 
tises  this  term  to  denote  a  collyrium  of 
great  virtue  in  many  diseases  of  the  eye, 
which  was  said  to  remove  sand  or  gravel 
from  the  eyes. 

AMMONI'TES.  Petrifactions,  which 
have  likewise  been  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  cornua  ammonis,  and  are  called 
snake-stones  by  the  vulgar,  consist  chiefly  of 
lime-stone.  They  are  found  of  all  sizes, 
from  the  breadth  of  half  an  inch  to  more 
than  two  feet  in  diameter;  some  of  them 
rounded,  others  greatly  compressed,  and 
lodged  in  different  strata  of  stones  and  clays. 
They  appear  to  owe  their  origin  to  shells  of. 
the  nautilus  kind. 

AMMO'NIUM.  Berzelius  first  gave 
this  name  to  a  supposed  metal  which  with 
oxygen  he  conceives  to  form  tlie  alkali 
called  ammonia.  It  is  now  generally  used 
by  all  chemists.    See  Ammonia. 

AMNE'SlA.  (From  o,  priv.  and  ixv-qms, 
memory.)  Amnestia.  Forgetfulness ;  mostly 
a  symptomatic  affection. 

Amne'stia.    See  Amnesia^ 

A'MNIOS,  (From  ajivos  a  Iamb,  or 
lamb's  skin.)  Amnion.  The  soft  internal 
membrane  which  surrounds  the  fcetus.  It 
is  very  thin  and  pellucid  in  the  early  stage 
of  pregnancy,  but  acquires  considerable 
thickness  and  strength  in  the  latter  months. 
The  amnios  contains  a  thin  watery  fluid,  in 
which  the  foetus  is  suspended.  See  Liquor 
amnii. 

AMNIOTIC.  {Amnioticns;  trom  am- 
nios; so  called  because  it  is  obtained  from  the 
membrane  of  that  name.)  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  amnios. 

Amniotic  acid.  Acidum  amniolicum. 
A  peculiar  acid  found  in  the  liquor  of 
the  amnios  of  the  cow.  It  exists  in  the 
form  of  a  white  pulverulent  powder.  It  is 
slightly  acid  to  the  taste,  but  sensibly 
reddens  vegetable  blues.  It  is  with  diffi- 
culty soluble  in  cold,  but  readily  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  and  in  alcohol.  When 
exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  it  exhales  an 
odour  of  ammonia  and  of  prussic  acid. 
Assisted  hy  heat,  it  decomposes  carbonate 
of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia.  It  pro- 
duces no  change  in  the  solutions  of  silver, 
lead,  or  mercury,  in  nitric  acid.  Amniotic 
acid  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
liquor  of  the  amnios  of  the  cow  to  a  fourth 
part,  and  suffering  it  to  cool ;  crystals  of 
amniotic  acid  will  be  obtained  in  consider- 
able quantity.     Whether  this  acid  exists  in 
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the  Hffii'or  of  the  amnios  of  other  animals, 
is  not  yet  known. 

AMO'MUM.  {Amomum,  i.  n. ;  from 
an  Arabian  word,  signifying  a  pigeon,  the 
foot  of  which  it  was  thought  to  resemble. ) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nffian  system.  Class,  Monandria.-  Order, 
Monogi/nia. 

Amomum  cardamomum.  The  former 
systematic  name  for  the  cardamoimun  minus. 
See  Elettaria  cardamomum.  i 

Amomum  grakum  paradisi.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the 
grains  of  paradise.  Cardamomum  majus  ; 
Meleguetla ;  Maniguetta Cardamomum 
jnperatium.  Grains  of  paradise,  or  the  greater 
cardamom  seeds  are  contained  in  a  large 
brown,  somewhat  triangular  flask,  the  thick- 
ness of  one's  thumb  and  pyramidal.  The 
seeds  are  angular,  and  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour,  smaller  than  pepper,  and  resemble 
very  much  the  seeds  of  the  cardamomum 
minus.  They  are  extremely  hot,  and  simi- 
lar in  virtue  to  pepper, 

AsioMUM  VERUM.  True  stone  parsley. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  grape,  of  a 
strong  and  grateful  aromatic  taste,  and 
penetrating  smell.  The  seeds  have  been 
given  as  a  carminative. 

Amomum  zingiber.  The  former  system- 
atic name  of  the  plant  which  affords  ginger. 
See  Zingiber  officinale. 

Ajio'rge.    See  Amurca. 

AMPELITE.  The  aluminous  ampe- 
lite,  is  the  alum  slate  ;  and  the  graphic,  the 
graphic  slate. 

AMPELOSA'GRIA.  (From  ajtiTreXoy, 
a  vine,  and  aypios,  wild.)  See  Bryonia  alba. 

AMPHEMERI'NA.  See  Ampheme- 
rinos, 

AMPHEMERI'NOS.  (From  afi^t, 
about,  and  rif^epa,  a  day. )  Amphemerina.  A 
fever  of  one  day's  duration. 

A  M  P  H I A  RTH  RO'SI  S.  (Afxfiapepo,- 
ffis ;  from  afiipt,  hoih,  and  apdpoocris,  an  ar- 
ticulation :  so  called  from  its  partaking 
both  of  diarthrosis  and  synarthrosis.)  A 
mixed  species  of  connexion  of  bones,  which 
admits  of  an  obscure  motion,  as  is  observed 
in  the  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones,  and 
the  vertebra3. 

AMPHIBIUM.  (From  ajx<pi,  amho, 
and  /3(oj,  vita.)  An  amphibious  animal, 
or  one  that  lives  both  on  land  and  in  the 
water.  The  amphibious  animals,  according 
to  Linnffius,  are  a  class,  the  heart  of  which 
is  furnished  with  one  ventricle  and  one 
auricle,  in  which  respiration  is  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  voluntary. 

AMPHIBLESTROI'DES.  (From 
afiipiShyiTpov,  a  net,  and  eiSos,  a  resem- 
blance.) Reteform  or  net-like;  a  term 
which  hos  been  applied  to  the  retina. 

Amphibolk.     Some  sjjecies  of  actinolite 
and  hornblende  have  this  name. 

Amfhibolites.    Trap  rocks  are  so  called 


in  geology,  the  basis  of  which  is  horn- 
blende. 

AMPHIBRA'NCHIA.  (From  afi«z, 
about,  and  Ppavx^a,  the  jaws.)  The  fauces 
or  parts  about  the  tonsils,  according  to  Hip- 
pocrates and  Foiisius. 

Amphicau'stis.  (From  a/Kpt,  about,  and 
Kauris,  ripe  corn.)  1.  A  sort  of  wild 
barley. 

2.  Eustachius  says,  it  was  also  to  express 
the  private  parts  of  a  woman. 

AMPHIDEON.  (From  a^i,  on  both 
sides,  and  Soiw,  to  divide.)  Amjihidceum  ; 
Am2)hi(lium.  The  os  tincse,  or  mouth  of 
the  womb,  which  opens  both  ways,  was  so 
called  by  the  ancients. 

AMPHIDIARTHRO'SIS.  The  same 
as  Ampkiarlkrosis. 

Amphigene.    a  name  of  Vesuvian. 

AMPHIMERI'NA.  (From  a/xfi,  about, 
and  v/J-epa,  a  day.)  A  fever  of  one  day's 
continuance. 

AMPHIME'TRION.  (From  afifi, 
about,  and  /uijrpa,  the  womb.)  Amphime- 
trium.  The  parts  about  the  womb. — Hip- 
pocrates. 

A'mphiplex.  (From  afifi,  about,  and 
•nrAe/cTCD,  to  connect.)  According  to  Rufus 
Ephesius,  the  part  situated  between  the 
scrotum  and  anus,  and  which  is  connected 
with  the  thighs. 

Amphipneu'ma.  (From  a^xipi,  about,  and 
"arvevixa,  breath.)    A  difficulty  of  breathing. 

—  Hippocrates. 
AMPHrPOLOS.    (From  0;u^i,  about, 

and  -BroXeo),  to  attend.)  Amphipolus.  One 
who  attends  the  bed  of  a  sick  person,  and 
administers  to  him. — Hippocrates. 

Amphismi'la.  (From  apcpt,  on  both 
sides,  and  ap-iXri,  an  incision-knife.)  A  dis- 
secting knife,  ^vith  an  edge  on  both  sides. 

—  Galen. 

AMPLECTENS.  Embracing,  clasping. 

AMPLEXICAULIS.  (From  amplec 
tor,  to  surround,  and  caulis,  a  stem.)  Em- 
bracing or  clasping  tlie  stem.  Folium 
ainplexicaule  is  a  leaf,  the  base  of  which 
surrounds  the  stem,  as  in  Papaver  soTimi- 
fcnim  and  Carduus  marianus;  and  tfie  Senecio 
liirsittus,  has  a  leafstalk  which  embraces  the 
stem  at  its  base. 

AMPU'LLA.  (ApeQ\\a;fromaya€aWu, 
to  swell  out.)    A  bottle. 

1.  All  bellied  vessels  are  so  called  in 
chemistry,  as  bolt-heads,  receivers,  cucurbits, 
&c. 

2.  In  anatomy  tin's  term  is  applied  by 
Scarpa  so  the  dilated  portions  of  the  mem- 
branaceous semicircular  canals,  just  within 
the  vcstibuluni  of  the  ear. 

3.  In  botany ;  it  is  a  small  membranaceous 
bag  attached  to  the  roots  and  the  immersed 
leaves  of  some  aquatic  plants,  rendering 
tliem  buoyant.  —  IViompson, 

AMPULLE'SCENS.  rFrora  ampulla, 
a  bottle.)    The  most  tumid  part  of  the 
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thoracic  duct    is  called   alveus  ajnpuUcs- 

CCHSm 

AMPUTA'TIO.  (From  amputo,  to  cut 
oft'.)  Ectome.  Amputation;  a  surgical  oper- 
ation, wliich  consists  in  the  removal  of 
a  limb  or  viscus :  thus  we  say,  a  leg,  a 
finger,  the  penis,  &c.  when  cut  ofF,  are  am- 
putated ;  but  when  speaking  of  a  tumour 
or  excrescence,  it  is  said  to  be  removed,  or 
dissected  out. 

AMULE'TUM.  (From  afxna,  a  bond  ; 
because  it  was  tied  round  the  person's  neck  ; 
or  rather  from  ajxwo),  to  defend.)  An 
amulet,  or  charm  ;  by  wearing  which  the 
person  was  supposed  to  be  defended  from 
the  admission  of  all  evil :  in  particular,  an 
antidote  against  the  plague. 

.  Amu'rca.  (From  Ujiepyco,  to  press  out.) 
Amorge.  1 .  A  small  herb,  whose  expressed 
juice  is  used  in  dyeing. 

2.  The  sediment  of  the  olive,  after  the 
oil  has  been  pressed  from  it ;  recommended 
by  Hippocrates  and  Galen  as  an  application 
to  ulfei's. 

Amu'tica.  (From  ajxvrlu,  to  scratch.) 
Medicines  that,  by  vellicating  or  scratching, 
as  it  were,  the  bronchia,  stimulate  it  to  tlie 
discharge  of  whatever  is  to  be  thrown  off 
the  lungs. 

A'myche.    (From  a^vacra,  to  scratch.) 

1.  A  supei-ficial  laceration  or  exulceration 
of  the  skin  :  a  slight  wound. — Hippocrates. 

2.  Scarification. —  Galen. 

'  AmVctcia.  (From  a/jLvcrcro},  to  vellicate.) 
Medicines  which  stimulate  and  vellicate  the 
skin,  according  to  Cselius  Aurelianus. 

..  AMY'GDALA.  {Amygdala,  ce.  f.;  A^iry- 
SaA.17 ;  from  a/j-vcrcru,  to  laucinate  :  so  called, 
because  after  tlje  green  husk  is  removed 
from  the  fruit,  there  appear  upon  the  shell 
certain  fissures,  as  it  were  lacerations.) 

1.  Tlie  fruit  called  the  almond.  See 
Amygdalus  comrminis. 

2.  The  tonsil  glands  of  the  throat  are 
Eometimes  termed,  from  tlieir  resemblance, 
AmygdalcB. 

Amygdala  amara.  The  bitter  almond. 
See  Amygdalus  communis. 

Amygdala  dulcis.  The  sweet  almond. 
See  Amygdalus  communis. 

AjiygdaljE  oleum.  See  Amygdalus 
comimmis. 

AMYGDALOID.  {Amygdaloides 
from  amygdalus,  an  almond,  and  etSos,  re- 
semblance.) Almond-like. 

1.  A  name  given  to  some  parts  of  the 
body  and  to  parts  of  vegetables  and  minerals, 
which  resemble  almonds. 

2.  A  compound  mineral,  consisting  of 
spheroidal  particles  or  vesicles  of  litho- 
marge,  green  earth,  calc  spar,  steatite  im- 
bedded in  a  basis  of  fine-grained  green- 
stone or  wacke,  containing  sometimes,  also, 
crystals  of  hornblende. 

AMY'GDALUS,  (Amygdalus,  i.  m.  ; 
from    amygdala,   the  derivation  of  which 


look  to.)  The' name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnffian  system.  Class,  Icosandria  ; 
Order,  Monogynia.     The  almond-tree. 

Amygdalus  communis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  com- 
mon almond.  Amygdalus  — foliis  serrads 
infimis  glandulods,  Jloribus  sessilibus  geminis 
of  Linnaeus. 

The  almond  is  a  native  of  Barbary.  Tlie 
same  tree  produces  either  bitter  or  sweet. 
Sweet  almonds  are  more  in  use  as  food 
than  medicine ;  but  they  are  said  to  be 
difficult  of  digestion,  unless  extremely  well 
comminuted.  Their  medicinal  qualities  de- 
pend upon  the  oil  which  they  contain  in  the 
farinaceous  matter,  and  which  they  afford 
on  expression,  nearly  in  tlie  proportion  of 
half  their  weight.  It  is  very  similar  to 
olive  oil ;  perhaps  rather  purer,  and  is  used 
for  the  same  purposes.  The  oil  thus  obi- 
tained  is  more  agreeable  to  the  palate  than 
most  of  the  other  expressed  oils,  and  is 
therefore  preferred  for  internal  use,  being 
generally  employed  with  a  view  to  obtund 
acrid  juices,  and  to  soften  and  relax  the 
solids,  in  tickling  coughs,  hoarseness,  cos- 
tiveness,  nephritic  pains,  &c.  Externally  it 
is  applied  against  tension  and  rigidity  of 
particular  parts.  The  milky  solutions  of 
almonds  in  watery  liquors,  usually  called 
emulsions,  possess,  in  a  certain  degree,  the 
emollient  qualities  of  the  oil,  and  have  this 
advantage  over  pure  oil,  that  they  may  be 
given  in  acute  or  inflammatory  disorders, 
■without  danger  of  the  ill  effects  which  the 
oil  might  sometimes  produce  by  turning 
rancid.  The  officinal  preparations  of  al- 
monds are  the  expressed  oil,  the  confection, 
and  the  emulsion  ;  to  the  latter,  the  ad- 
dition of  gum-arabic  is  sometimes  directed, 
which  renders  it  a  still  more  useful  demul- 
cent in  catarrhal  affections,  stranguries,  &c. 

Bitter  almonds  yield  a  large  quantity  of 
oil,  perfectly  similar  to  that  obtained  from 
sweet  almonds,  but  the  matter  remaining 
after  the  expression  of  the  oil,  is  more 
powerfully  bitter  than  the  almond  in  its  en- 
tire state.  Great  part  of  the  bitter  matter 
dissolves  by  the  assistance  of  heat,  both  in 
water  and  rectified  spirit ;  and  a  part  arises 
also  with  both  menstrua  in  distillation. 
Bitter  almonds  have  been  long  known  to  be 
poisonous  to  various  brute  animals ;  and 
some  authors  have  alleged  that  tliey  are  also 
deleterious  to  the  human  species ;  but  the 
facts  recorded  upon  this  point  appear  to 
want  further  proof.  However,  as  the 
noxious  quality  seems  to  reside  in  that  mat- 
ter which  gives  it  the  bitterness  and  flavour, 
it  is  very  probable,  that  when  tliis  is  sepa- 
rated by  jdistillation,  and  taken  in  a  suffi- 
ciently concentrated  state,  it  may  prove  a 
poison  to  man,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
common  laurel,  to  which  it  appears  ex- 
tremely analogous.  Bergius  tells  us,  that 
bitter  almonds,  in  the  form  of  emulsion, 
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cured  obstinate  intermittents,  after  the  bark 
Imd  failed.  A  simple  water  is  distilled 
from  bitter  almonds,  after  the  oil  is  pressed 
out,  which  possesses  the  same  qualities,  and 
in  the  same  degree,  as  that  drawn  from 
cherry-stones.  These  afforded,  formerly, 
the  now-exploded  aqua  cerasorum  nigrorum, 
or  black  cherry-water. 

Amygdalus  persica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  peach-tree.  The  fruit 
is  known  to  be  grateful  and  wholesome,  sel- 
dom disagreeing  with  the  stomach,  unless 
this  organ  is  not  in  a  healthy  state,  or  the 
fruit  has  been  eaten  to  excess,  when  effects 
similar  to  those  of  the  other  dulco-acid  sum- 
mer fruits  may  be  produced.  The  flowers, 
including  the  calyx,  as  well  as  the  corolla, 
are  the  parts  of  th6  persica  used  for  medi- 
cinal purposes.  These  have  an  agreeable 
but  weak  smell,  and  a  bitterish  taste.  Boidduc 
observes,  "  that  when  distilled,  without  ad- 
dition, by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  they 
yield  one  sixth  their  weight,  or  more,  of  a 
whitish  liquid,  which  communicates  to  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  other  liquids  a  flavour 
like  that  of  the  kernels  of  fruits.  These 
flowers  have  a  cathartic  effect,  and,  espe- 
cially to  children,  have  been  successfully 
given  in  the  character  of  a  vermifuge  ;  for 
this  purpose,  an  infusion  of  a  dram  of  the 
flowers  dried,  or  half  an  ounce  in  their  re- 
cent state,  is  the  requisite  dose.  The  loaves 
of  the  peach  are  also  found  to  possess  an 
anthelmintic  power,  and  from  a  great  num- 
ber of  experiments  appear  to  have  been  given 
with  invariable  success  both  to  chOdren  and 
adults.  However,  as  the  leaves  and  flowers 
of  tliis  plant  manifest,  in  some  degree,  the 
quality  of  those  of  the  laurocerasus,  they 
ought  to  be  used  with  caution. 

A'myla.  (  From  arnylum,  starch. )  This 
term  has  been  applied  to  some  chemical 
fsecula,  or  highly  pulverized  residuum. 
Obsolete. 

Amy'leon.    Amylion.  Starch. 

A'MYLUM.  [Aniylum,  u  n.  AjxvKov ; 
from  a,  priv.  and  iivXri,  a  mill ;  because  it 
was  formerly  made  from  wheat,  witliout  the 
assistance  of  a  mill.)  Amyleon  j  Amylion. 
See  Starch. 

AMY'RIS.  (From  a,  intensive,  and 
fivpov,  ointment,  or  balm ;  so  called  from  its 
use,  or  smell.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class,  Oc- 
tandria ;  Order,  Monogipi^,  of  which  two 
species  are  used  in  medicine. 

Amyris  ELEiMiFERA.  Thc  systcmatic 
name  of  thc  plant  from  which  it  is  supposed 
we  obtain  tlie  resin  called  gum-clemu  The 
plant  is  described  by  Linna:us  :  Ami/ris  : — 
foliis  Icrnis  quinaln -pinna Usque  suhtus  to- 
menlosis.  Elemi  is  brought  here  from  the 
Spanish  West  Indies  :  it  is  most  esteemed 
when  softish,  somewhat  transparent,  of  a  pale 
whitish  colour,  inclining  a  little  to  green, 
and  of  a  strong,  though  not  unploasant  smelb 


It  is  oidy  used  in  ointments  and  plasters,  and 
is  a  powerful  digestive. 

Amykis  gilkadensis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  from  whicli  the  opobalsa- 
mum  is  obtained.  It  has  been  called  by  a 
variety  of  names,  as  Balsamum  gemdmim 
anliquorum  s  Balsamelceon ,  Aigypliacum 
balsamum;  Balsamum  Asialicum;  Balsa- 
mum  Judaicum;  Balsamuvi  Syriacum  Bal- 
samum e  Mecca  ;  Balsamum  Alpini  ;  Oleum 
balsamij  Carpobalsamum  ;  Xylobalsamuvi. 
Balsam,  or  balm  of  Gilead;  balsam  of 
Mecca.  A  resinous  juice,  obtained  by 
making  incisions  into  the  bark  of  the 
Amyris:  — foliis  tematis  iiUegerrimis,  pe- 
dunculisvniflorislateralibus  of  Linnseus.  This 
tree  grows  spontaneously,  particularly  near 
to  Mecca,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Red 
Sea.  The  juice  of  the  fruit  is  termed  car- 
pobalsamum in  the  pharmacopoeias,  and  that 
of  the  wood  and  branches  xylobalsainum. 
The  best  sort  is  a  spontaneous  exudation 
from  the  tree,  and  is  held  in  so  high  estima- 
tion by  the  Turks,  that  it  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
to  be  met  with  genuine  among  us.  The  me- 
dicinal  virtues  of  the  genuine  balsam  of 
Gilead,  have  been  highly  rated,  undoubtedly 
with  much  exaggeration.  The  common  bal- 
sam of  Mecca  is  scarcely  used ;  but  its  qua- 
lities seem  to  be  very  siinilar  to  those  of  the 
balsam  of  Tolu,  with  perhaps  more  acri- 
mony.    The  dose  is  from  15  to  50  drops. 

A'myum.  (From  a,  priv.  and  fivs,  mus- 
cle. )  A  limb  so  emaciated  that  the  muscles 
scarcely  appeal". 

ANA.  In  medical  prescriptions  it  means 
"  of  each."    See  A. 

Ana'basis.     (From  ava€aiv(s>,  to  ascend.) 

1.  An  ascension,  augmentation,  or  in- 
crease of  a  disease,  or  paroxysm.  It  is 
usually  meant  of  fevers. —  Galen, 

2.  A  species  of  the  equisetum  or  horse- 
tail plant. 

Anaba'tica.  {Vrom  ava€aivco,  to  ascend.) 
An  epithet  formerly  applied  to  a  continual 
fever,  when  it  increases  in  malignity. 

ANABE'XIS.  (From  avaevrlco,  to 
cough  up.)  An  expectoration  of  matter  by 
Coughing. 

ANABLE'PSIS.  ( J'rom om and /3\€7ra;, 
10  see  again.)  The  recovery  of  sight  aftei' 
it  lias  been  lost. 

AJjablysIs.  (From  ava  and  p\v^a>,  to 
gush  out  again.)  Ebullition  or  effer- 
vescence. 

Ajta'sole.  (From  avaiaWoi,  to  cast  iip.) 
The  discharge  of  any  thing  by  vomit ;  alsd 
dilatation,  or  extension.  —  Galen. 

Anai!koche'sis.  (From  ava  and  Ppox^oi, 
to  reabsorb. )    Tlie  reabsori)tion  of  matter. 

Anahhochi'simos.  (From  avaSpoxec^,  ttt 
reabsorb.)  Anabrockismus.  The  taking  up' 
and  removing  the  hair  on  the  eyelids,  when 
they  become  troublesome. — Galen.,  A^ginela/ 
and  others. 

ANABRO'SIS.    (From  avaPporrKo,  id 
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devour.)  A  corrosion  of  the  solid  parts,  by 
sharp  and  biting  humours. — Galen. 

ANACA'RDIUM.  (From  ava,  with- 
out, and  icapSia,  a  heart.)  Witliout  heart; 
because  tlie  pulp  of  the  fruit,  instead  of 
having  the  seed  inclosed,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  has  the  nut  growing  out  of  the  end  of 
it.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  ClasSj 
Enneandria Order,  Monogi/ma. 

AifACARDiuM  occiDENTALE.  The  cashew- 
nut.  The  oil  of  this  nut  is  an  active  caus- 
tic, and  employed  as  such  in  its  native 
country  ;  but  neither  it,  nor  any  jiart  of  the 
fruit,  is  used  medicinally  in  this  country. 
It  is  a  useful  marking  ink,  as  any  thing 
written  on  linen  or  cotton  with  it,  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  which  gradually  grows  blacker, 
and  is  very  durable. 

Anacardium  oaiENTALE.  The  Malacca 
bean.     See  Avicennia  tomenlosa. 

A  N A  C  A  TH  A'  R  S I S.  (  From  ava,  and 
icaBaipofiai,  to  purge  up.)  An  expectora- 
tion of  pus,  or  a  purgation  by  spitting,  con- 
tra-distinguished from  catharsis,  or  evacu- 
ation downwards.  In  this  sense  the  word 
is  used  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  Elan- 
chard  denotes,  by  this  word,  medicines  which 
operate  upwards,  as  vomiting,  &c. 

AN  A  C  ATH  A'  RTIC.  (Anacalharti- 
cus;  from  avwaQaipofiai,  to  purge  upwards.) 
Promoting  expectoration,  or  vomiting. 

Aka'chron.    Mineral  alkali. 

ANA'CLASIS.  (From  awKAoto,  to 
bend  back.)  A  reflection  or  recui-vature  of 
any  of  the  members,  according  to  Hippo- 
crates. 

ANA'CLISIS.  (From  avaK\evcii,  to  re- 
cline.) A  couch,  or  sick  bed. — Hippocrates. 

Anaco'che.  (From  avaKoixeoi),  to  re- 
tard.) Delay  in  the  administration  of  me- 
dicines ;  also  slowness  in  the  progress  of  a 
disease. — Hippocrates. 

ANACCELIA'SMUS.  (From  ava,  and 
KoiKia,  the  bowels.)  A  gentle  purge,  which 
was  sometimes  used  to  relieve  the  lungs. 

Axacoi.le'ma.  (From  ava,  and  KuWaco. 
to  glue  together.)  A  collyrium  made  of 
agglutinant  substances,  and  stuck  on  the 
forehead.  —  Galen. 

Anaconcholi'smos.  (From  avaKoyxoAt^o}, 
to  sound  as  a  shell.)  A  gargarism;  so  called 
because  the  noise  made  in  the  thyoat  is  like 
the  .sound  of  a  shell. — Galen. 

ANACTE'SIS.  (From  avaKraofiai,  to 
recover.)  Restoration  of  strength  ;  recovery 
from  sickness.  —  Hippocrates. 

ANACUPHI'SMA.  ( From  avaKov<pt^o,, 
to  lift  up.)  A  kind  of  exercise  mentioned 
by  Hippocrates,  which  consists  in  lifting  the 
body  up  and  down,  like  our  weigh  jolt,  and 
dumb  bells. 

Anacyce'sis.  (From  avaKvicacc,  to  mix.) 
The  mixture  of  substances,  or  medicines,  by 
pouring  one  upon  another. 

ANACY'CLEON.  (From  avuKvicXooi, 
to  wander  about. )  Anacycleus.  A  moun- 
tebank, or  wan^ring  quack. 


ANACYRI'OSIS,-  (From  <i^a,  and 
Kvpos,  authority.)  By  tins  word,  Hippo- 
cratys  means  that  gravity  and  authority  whic^ 
physicians  should  preserve  ampng  sipk  peo- 
ple and  their  attendants. 

ANADIPLO'SIS.  (From  a,vaSm\oa, 
to  reduplicate.)     A  reduplication  or  fre-, 

quent  return  of  a  paroxysm,  or  disease.  

palen. 

Ana'dosis.  (From  ovw,  up\vardsj  and 
Si5ct!/^i,  to  give.)    1.  A  vomit. 

2.  The  distribution  pf  aliment  all  avey 
the  body. 

3.  Digestion. 

Ana'drome.  (From  a,vet),  upwards,  and 
Spmoi,  to  run.)  A  pain  which  runs  from 
the  io\ver  extremities  to  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body. — Hippocrates,. 

An^ti'des.  (From  c(,  priy.  and  oiScos, 
shame.)  Shameless.  Hippocrates  uses  this 
word  metaphorically  for  without  restraint  j 
and  applies  it  to  water  rushing  into  the  aspera 
arteria. 

AN^STHE'SIA.  (Anastkesia,  cb.  f. 
Kvai(iQr[(Tia ;  from  a,  priv.  and  aiaQa,vop.aiy 
to  feel.)  Loss  of  the  sense  of  touch.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  LocqXes,  and 
order  Duscesthesice  of  Cullen. 

ANAGA'LLIS.  (Frpm  avayeXaia,  to 
laugh ;  because,  by  curing  the  spleen,  it  dis- 
poses persons  to  be  cheerful.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system, 

2,  The  phavmacopoeial  name  of  the 
anagallis  arvensis. 

Anagallis  arvensis.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  Anagallis— foliis  indiuisis,  caule 
prociunbente,  of  IjinnsEUS.  A  small  and  deli-, 
cately  formed  plant,  which  does  not  appear 
to  possess  any  particular  properties. 
.  Anagarqah'ctum.  (From  aw,  and 
yapryap^aiv,  the  throat.)  A  gargarism,  or 
wash  for  the  throat. 

Anagargari'stum.    a  gargle. 

ANAGLY'PHE.  (Fromwa^Xu^w,  to 
engrave.)  A  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
of  the  brain  was  formerly  thus  called,  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  pen,  or  style. 

ANAGNO'SIS.  (From  avayivojaKU),  to 
know.)  The  persuasion,  or  certainty,  by 
which  medical  men  judge  of  a  disease  from 
its  symptoms. — Hippocrates. 

A N A' G R A P H E.   (From  avg.ypa,^ti},  to 
write.)    A  pi-esoription  or  receipt. 

ANALCINE.  Cubic  zeolite,  A  mi- 
neral found  in  granite,  gneiss,  trap  rocks, 
and  lavas,  at  Calton  Hill,  Edinburgh,  in 
Bohemia  and  Ferroe  isla,nds.  From  its  be- 
coming fecbli/  electrical  by  heat,  it  has  got 
this  name. 

Anale'ntia.    A  fictitious  term  used  by 
Paracelsus  for  epilepsy. 

ANALE'PSIA.  (From  ow,  and  Aa/i- 
Savo),  to  take  again. )  A  species  of  epilepsy, 
which  proceeds  from  a  disorder  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  with  which  the  patient  is  apt  to 
be  seized  very  often  and  suddenly. 
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ANALE'PSIS.  (From  avaXaixSavu,  to 
restore.  J  A  recovery  of  strength  after  sick- 
ness. 

ANALE'PTIC.  {Analepticus ;  from 
avaXafiSavui,  to  recruit  or  recover.)  That 
wliich  recovers  the  strength  which  has  been 
lost  by  sickness. 

ANALO'SIS,  (From  ovoAktkw,  to  con- 
sume.)   A  consumption,  or  wasting. 

ANA'LYSIS.  [AvaKvcns  ;  trom.. avoKvai, 
to  resolve.)  The  resolution  by  chemistry, 
of  any  matter  into  its  primary  and  constituent 
parts.  The  processes  and  experiments  which 
chemists  have  recourse  to,  are  extremely 
numerous  and  diversified,  yet  they  may  be 
reduced  to  two  species,  which  comprehend 
the  whole  art  of  chemistry.  The  first  is, 
analysis,  or  decomposition ;  tlie  second,  sym- 
thesis,  or  composition.  In  analysis,  the 
parts  of  which  bodies  are  composed,  are 
separated  from  each  other  :  thus,  if  we  re- 
duce cinnabar,  which  is  composed  of  sulphur 
and  mercury,  and  exhibit  these  two  bodies  in 
a  separate  sta'te,  we  say  we  have  decomposed, 
or  analysed  cinnabar.  But  if,  on  the  con-- 
traryj  several  bodies  be  mixed  together,  and 
a  new  substance  be.  produced,  the  process  is 
then  termed  cheinical  C'pmposition,  or  syn- 
thesis: thus,  if  by  fusion  and  sublimation, 
we  combine  mercuFy.with  sulphur,  and  pro- 
duce cinnabar,  the  pperation  is  termed  che- 
mical composition,  or  composition  by  syn- 
thesis. Chemical  analysis  consists  of  a 
great  variety  of  operations.  In  these  oper- 
ations the  most  extensive  knowledge  of  such 
properties  of  bodies  asjare  already  discovered 
must  be  applied,  in  ojjder  to  produce  sim- 
plicity of  effect,  and  cer4:ainty  in  the  results. 
Chemical  analysis  can  hardly  be  executed 
with  success,  by  one  wlio  is  not  in  possession 
of  a  considerable  number  of  simple  sub- 
stances in  a  state  of  great  purity,  many  of 
which,  from  their  effectSj  are  called  reagents. 
The  word  analysis isoften  applied  by  chemists 
to  denote  that  series  of  opei'ations,  by  which 
the  component  parts  of  bodies  are  determin- 
ed, whether  they  be  merely  separated,  or  ex- 
hibited apart  from  each  other ;  or  whether 
these  distinctive  properties  be  exhibited  by 
causing  them  to  enter  into  new  combinations, 
without  the  perceptible  intervention  of  a 
separate  state ;  and,  in  the  chemical  examin- 
ation of  bodies,  analysis  or  separation  can 
scarcely  ever  be  effected,  without  synthesis 
taking  place  at  the  same  time. 

ANAMNE'SIS.  (From  auajxtfitnicrKO}, 
to  remember. )  Remembrance,  or  recollec- 
tion of  what  has  been  done. — Gtden. 

ANAMNE'STIC.     (From  the  same.) 
A  remedy  for  bad  mcmorVj  or  whatever 
strengthens  the  memory. 
■  ANA'NAS.  The  egg-shaped  pine-apple. 
See  Dromelia  Ananas. 

Ana'nce.  (From  avayKa^a,  to  com- 
pel.) Necessity.  It  is  applied  to  any  des- 
perate operation.— ift/J/wcro/M. 


Anaphalanti'asis.  (From  a.va<paka.vros, 
bald.)  A  thinness  of  hair  upon  the  eye- 
brows. —  Gorraius. 

Ana'phoha.  (From  ayatpepu,  to  bring 
up. )  It  is  applied  to  a  person  wlio  spits 
blood. — Gorraius. 

ANAPHOllY'XIS.  (From  avacjiopvaaa,, 
to  grind  down.)  The  reducing  of  any  thing 
to  dust,  or  a  very  fine  powder. 

ANAPHRODFSIA.  {Anaphrodida,  a. 
f.  ;  fi-om  a,  priv.  and  afpoSicria,  the  fcast 
of  Venus.)  Impotence-  A  genus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  class  Locales,  and  order  Dysorexia 
of  Cullen.  It  either  arises  from  paralysis, 
anaphrodida  paralytica ;  or  from  gonorrhoea, 
anaphrodisia  gonorrhoica. 

ANAPHRo'jiEr,!.  (From  o,  neg.  a^pos., 
froth,  and         honey.)    Clarified  honey. 

ANAPLA'SIS.  (From  avairXaxrau,  to 
restore  again.)  A  restoration  of  flesh  where 
it  has  been  lost ;  also  the  reuniting  a  frac- 
tured bone. — Hippocrates. 

ANAPLERO'SIS.  (From  avaTrX-npou, 
to  fill  again. )  The  restitution,  or  filling  up 
of  wasted  parts.  —  Galen. 

Anaplero'xica.  (From  the  same.)  Me- 
dicines renewing  fleah  :  incamatives,  or  such 
medicines  as  fill  up  a  wound  so  as  to  re- 
store it  to  its  original  shape. — Galen. 

Anapleu'sis.  (From  avairXwui,  to  float 
upon.)  The  rotting  of  a  bone,  so  that  it 
drops  oiF,  and  lies  upon  the  flesh.  Exfoli- 
ation, or  separation  of  a  bone. — Hippocrates, 
JEgineta,  &c. 

ANAPNEU'SIS.  (From  avawyeu!,  to 
respire.)  Respiration. 

ANA'PNOE.  Respiration. 

ANA  PTO'SIS.  (From  ayaimrlte,  to  fall 
back.)    A  relapse. 

Ana'ptysis.    The  same  as  Anacalharsis. 

Anarbhegni'mia.  [  From  ava,  and pT]yvvp.i, 
to  break  again. )  Anarrhexis.  A  fracture  ; 
the  fresh  opening  of  a  wound. 

ANARRHGE'A.  From  ava.,  upwards, 
and  ^ea>,  to  flow.)  A  flux  of  humoure from 
below  upwards. — Schneider  de  Catarrho. 

Anarrho'pia.  (From  am,  upwards,  and 
pfvcc,  to  creep. )  A  flux  of  humours,  from 
below  upwards. — Hippocrates. 

A'NAS.  {Anas,  tis.  f.  ;  fi-om  yea,  to 
swim,  a  nando.)  A  genus  of  birds  in  the 
Linnsean  system. 

Anas  cygnus.  The  swan.  The  flesh  of 
the  young  swan  or  cygnet  is  tender,  and  a 
great  delicacy. 

Anas  bomestica.  The  tame  duck.  The 
flesh  of  this  bird  is  difficult  of  digestion,  and 
requires  lliat  warm  and  stimulating  condi- 
ments be  taken  with  it  to  enable  the  stomach 
to  digest  it. 

ANASA'RCA.  (Anasarca,  te.  f. ;  from 
ava,  through,  and  (rap|,  flesh.)  SarcUes.  A 
species  of  drojjsy  from  a  serous  humour, 
spread  between  tiic  skin  and  flesh,  or  ratlier 
a  general  accumulation  of  lymph  in  the  cel- 
lular system.    Dr.  Gullen  ranks  this  genus 
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of  disease  in  the  class  Cachexi<e,  and  the 
order  Intumescentia;^  He  enumerates  the 
following  species,  viz^.  \.  Anasarca  serosa:  as 
when  the  due  discharge  of  serum  is  sup- 
pressed, &c.  ^.  Anasarca,  oiipUala:  as  when 
the  blood-vessels  are  considerably  pressed, 
which  happcHS  to  many  pregnant  women,  &c. 
3.  Anasarca  exantlieniatica :  this  happens 
after  ulcers,  various  eruptive  disorders,  and 
particularly  after  the  erysipelas.  4.  Anasarca 
ancemia  happens  when  the  blood  is  rendered 
estremely'poor  from  considerable  losses  of  it., 
5.  Anasarca  debilium  :  as  whea  feebleness  is 
induced  by  long  illness,  &c. 

This  species  of  dropsy  sliows  itself  at  first 
with  a  swelling  of  the  feet  and  ancles  to- 
wards  the  evening,  whidi,  for  a  time,  dis- 
appears again  in  the  morning.  The  tume- 
faction is  soft  and  inelastic,  and,  when 
pressed  upon  by  the  finger,  retains  its  mark 
for  some  time,  tlie  skin  becoming  much  paler 
than  usual.  By  degrees  the  swelling  as- 
cends upwards, and  occupies  the  trunk  of  the 
body  ;  and  at  last,  even  the  face  and  eyelids 
appear  full  and  bloated  :  the  breathing  then 
becomes  difficult,  the  urine  is  small  in  quan- 
tity, high-coloured,  and  deposits  a  reddish 
sediment ;  the  belly  is  costive,  the  perspir- 
ation much  obstructed,  the  countenance  yel- 
low, and  a  considerable  degree  of  thirst,  with 
emaciation  of  the  whole  body,  prevails.  To 
these  symptoms  succeed  torpor,  heaviness,  a 
troublesome  cough,  and  a  slow  fever.  In 
some  cases,  the  water  oozes  out,  through  the 
pores  of  the  cuticle;  in  others,  being  too 
gross  to  pass  by  these,  it  raises  the  cuticle  in 
small  blisters  ;  and  sometimes  the  skin,  not 
allowing  the  water  to  escape  through  it,  is 
compressed  and  hardened,  and  is,  at  the  same 
time,  so  mud*  distended  as  to  give  the  tu- 
mour a  considerable  degree  of  firmness. 
For  the  causes  of  this  disease,  see  Hydrops. 

In  those  who  have  died  of  Anasarca,  the 
whole  of  the  cellular  membrane  has  been 
distended  with  a  fluid,  mostly  of  a  serous 
character.  Various  organic  diseases  have 
occurred  ;  and  the  blood  is  said  to  be  altered 
in  consistence,  according  to  the  degree  of  the 
disease.  In  general  a  cure  can  be  more 
readily  affected  when  it  arises  from  topical 
or  general  debility,  than  when  occasioned  by 
visceral  obstruction ;  and  in  recent  cases, 
than  in  those  of  long  continuance.  The 
skin  becoming  somewhat  moist,  witii  a  di- 
minution of  thirst,  and  increased  flow  of 
urine,  are  very  favourable.  In  some  few 
cases  the  disease  goes  off  by  a  spontaneous 
crisis  by  vomiting,  purging,  &c.  The  in- 
dications of  treatment  in  anasarca  are,  1 .  To 
evacuate  the  fluid  already  collected.  2.  To 
prevent  its  returning  again.  The  first  object 
may  be  attained  mechanically  by  an  oper- 
iiticm  ;  or  by  the  use  of  those  means,  which 
increase  tlie  action  of  the  absorbents:  the 
second  by  removing  any  exciting  causes, 
which  may  still  continue  to  operate ;  and  at 


the  same  time  endeavouring  to  invigorate 
the  system.    Where  the  quantity  of  fluid 
collected  is  siaeh,  as  to  disturb  the  more  im- 
portant functions,  the  best  mode  of  relieving 
the  patient  is  to  make  a  few  small  incisions 
with  a  lancet,    not  too  near  each  other, 
through  the  integiuuents  on  the  fore  and 
upper  pai  t  of  each  thigh ;  the  discharge  may 
be  assisted  by  pressure,  andwJien  a  sufficient 
quantity  has  been  evacuated,  it  is  bettier  to 
heal  them  by  the  first  intention.    In  the  use 
of  issues  or  blisters,  there  is  some  risk  of  in- 
ducing gangrene,  especially  if  applied  to 
the  legs  :  and  the  same  has  happened  from 
scarifications  with  the  cupping  instrument. 
Absorption  may  be  promoted  by  friction,  and 
bandaging  the  parts,  which  will  at  the  same 
time  obviate   farther  effusion  ;   but  most 
powerfully  by  the  use  of  different  evacuating 
remedies,  especially  those  which  occasion  a 
sudden   considerable  discljarge   of  fluids. 
Emetics  have  been  often  employed  witli  ad- 
vantage; but  it  is  necessary,  tp  guard  against 
weakening  the  stomach  by  t^)e  frequent  re- 
petition of  those  wliich  produce  much  nau- 
sea ;  and  perhaps  the  benefif:  results  not  so 
much  from  tlie  evacuE^tion,  produced  by  the- 
mouth,  as  from  t'ieir  prompting  other  ex- 
cretions ;  antimonials  in  particular  inducing^ 
perspiration,  and  squill  increasing  the  flow;, 
of  urine,    &C.. ;   for  which  purpose  they 
may  be  more  safely  given  in  smaller  doses  : 
in  very  torpid  habits,  mustard  may  claim  the. 
preference.    Cathartics  are  of  much  greater- 
and  more  general  utility ;  where  the  bowels 
are  not  particularly  iriritable,  the  more  drastic- 
purgatives  should  hi^employed,  and  repeated! 
as  often  as  the  strength  will  allow  ;  giving, 
for  example,  every,  second  or  third  morning 
jalap,  scammony,.'  qolocynth  or  gamboge, 
joined  with  calomel,  or  the  supertartrate  of 
potassa,.  and  spijie  aromatic,  to  obviate  their 
griping.    Elaterium  is  perhaps  the  most 
powerful,  generally  yomiting  as  well  as  purg;- 
ing  the  patient, but  preqarlous  in  its  strength, 
and  therefore  better  gi-ven  in  divided  doses, 
till  a  sufficient  effect  is  produced.  Diuretics 
are  universally  proper,  and  may  be  given  in 
the  intervals,  where  purgatives  can  be  borne, 
otherwise  constantly  persevered  in  ;  but  un- 
fortunately the  effects  of  most  of  them  are 
uncertain.      Saline  substances  in  general 
appear  to  stimulate  the  kidneys,  whether  acid, 
alkaline,  or  neutral ;  but  the  acetate,  and 
supertartrate  of  potassa,  are  chiefly  resorted 
to  in  dropsy.     Dr.  Ferriar,  of  Manchester, 
has  made  an  important  remark  of  the  latter 
salt,  that  its  diuretic  power  is  much  pro- 
moted by  a  previous  operation  on  the  bowels, 
which  encourages  the  more  liberal  use  of  it  j 
indeed,  if  much  relied  upon,  a  drachm  or  two 
should  be  given  three  times  or  oftener  in  the 
day.   It  is  obviously,  therefore,  best  adapted 
to  those  cases,  in  which  tlie  strength  is  not 
greatly  impaired;  and  the  shme  holds  with 
tJie  nauseating  diuretics,  squill,  colchicujn. 
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and  tobacco.    The  latter  has  been  strongly 
recommended  by  Dr.  Fowler  of  York,  in 
the  form  of  tincture ;  the  colchicimi,  as  an 
oxymel  by  some  German  physicians  ;  but  the 
squill  is  most  in  use,  though  certainly  very 
precarious  if  given  alone.     In  languid  and 
debilitated  habits,  we  prefer  the  more  stimu- 
lant diuretics,  as  juniper,  horseradish,  mus- 
tard, garlic,  the  spiritus  ajtheris  nitrici,  &c. ; 
even  turpentine,  or  the  tinctura  cantharidis, 
,may  be  proper,  where  milder  means  have 
failed.    Digitalis  is  often  a  very  powerful 
jemedy,  from  the  utility  of  which  in  in- 
ilammatory  diseases  we  might  expect  it  to 
answer  best  in  persons  of  great  natural 
Strength,  and  not  much  exhausted  by  the 
.disorder?  but  Dr.  Withering  expressly  states 
.that  its  diuretic  effects  appear  most  certainly 
.and  beneficially,  where  the  pulse  is  feeble 
■pr  intemiitting,  the  countenance  pale,  the 
ipjkin  cold,  and  the  tumours  readily  pitting 
pn  pressure ;  wliich  has  been  since  confirmed 
,by  other  practitioners  :  it  should  be  begun 
•with  in  small  doses  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
.and  progressively  increased  till  the  desired 
.operation  on  tlie  Icidneys   ensues,  unless 
alarming  symptoms  appear  in  the  meantime. 
Opium  .and  some  other  l^arcotics  have  been 
.occasionally  useful  as  diuretics  in  dropsy, 
.'hut  should  be  only  I'egarded  as  adjuvants, 
ifrom  their  uncertain  effects.    In  the  use  of 
(.diuretics,  a  very  important  jnle  is,  not  to 
:  restrict  .Jjjie  patient  from  drinking  freely. 
TThis  was  ^formerly  thought  necessaiy  on 
theoretical  grounds  ;  whereby  the  thirst  was 
aggravated  to  a  distressing  degree,  and  the 
operatipii  .of  j-emedies  often  prevented,  es- 
pecially pn  tlje  kidneys.    Sir  Franeis  Mil- 
man  .first  taught  the  imprppriety  of  this 
practice,  w.hich  is  now  geAeraHy  abandoned: 
■.,at  least  so  long  .as  tlie  .flow  of  urine  is  in- 
,creased  in  proportion  to  the  drink  taken,  it 
considered  proper  to  indulge  the  patient 
with  it.     Another  evacuation,  .which  it  is 
.very  desirable  to  promote  in  anasaixa,  is  that 
by  tlie  skin,  but  this  is  with  difficulty  ac- 
.CQ.mplisIied  :  nauseating  emetics  are  the  most 
poM'e.rful  means,  byt  transient  in  their  effect 
and  tjieir  frequent  use  cannot  be  borne.  If 
a  gentle  diaphoresis  can  be  excited,  it  is  as 
pruch  as  w,e  coyld  expect ;  and  perliaps  on 
the  whole  most  bene/icial  to  the  patient. 
For  this  purpose  the  compound  powder  of 
jpecacuanha,  saline  .substances,  and  anti- 
jnonials  in  small  doses,  assisted  by  tepid 
drink,  and  warmth  applied  to  the  surface, 
pia^  be  had  recourse  to.     Sometimes  much 
j'eljef  is  obtained  by  promoting  perspiration 
Jocally  by  means  of  the  vapour-bath. Mercury 
lias  been  rnuch  employed  in  di-opsy,  and 
certainly  appears  often  materially  to  promote 
the  operation  of  other  evacuants,  particularly 
squill  and  digitalis ;  but  its  chief  utility  is 
where  there  are  obstructions  of  the  viscera, 
especially  the  liver,  of  which,  however,  as- 
cites is  usually  the  first  result :  its  power  of 
inpi'casirig  absorption  hardly  appears,  imless 


it  is  carried  so  far  as  to  affect  the  mouth, 
when  it  is  apt  to  weaken  the  system  bo  much 
as  greatly  to  limit  its  use.  The  otlier  indi- 
cation of  invigorating  the  constitution,  and 
particularly  the  exhalant  arteries,  may  be  ac- 
complished by  tonic  medicines,  as  the  several 
vegetable  bitters,  chalybeates  in  those  who 
are  remarkably  pale,  and,  if  there  be  a  lan- 
guid circulation,  stimulants  may  be  joined 
with  them :  a  similar  modification  will  be 
proper  in  the  diet,  which  should  be  always 
as  nutritious  as  the  patient  can  well  digest ; 
directing  also  in  toq^id  habits  pungent  arti- 
cles, as  garlic,  onions,  mustard,  liorseradish, 
&e.  to  be  freely  taken,  which  will  be  fartlier 
useful  by  promoting  the  mine.  Rhenish 
wine,  or  punch  made  with  hoUauds  and 
supertartrate  of  potassa,  may  be  allowed  for 
the  drink.  Jlegular  exercise,  such  as  the 
patient  can  bear,  (the  limbs  being  properly 
supported,  especially  by  a  well-contrived 
laced  stocking,)  ought  to  be  enjoined,  or 
diligent  friction  of  the  skin,  particularly  of 
the  affected  parts,  employed  when  the  tume- 
faction is  usually  least,  namely,  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  cold  batli,  duly  regulated,  may 
also,  when  the  patient  is  convalescent,  ma- 
terially contribute  to  obviate  a  relapse. 

ANASPA'SIS.  (From  am,  and  (nraco, 
to  draw  together.)  Hippocrates  ifses  tliis 
word  to  signify  a  contraction  of  the  stomach. 

Ana'ssytos.  (From  aua,  upwards,  and 
crevofxai,  to  agitate.)  Anassytus.  Driven 
forcibly  upwards.  Hippocrates  applies  this 
epithet  to  air  rushing  violently  upwards,  as 
in  hysteric  fits. 

Anasta'ltica.  (From  avareA-A-a),  to  con- 
tract.)   Styptic  or  refrigerating  medicines. 

ANA'STASIS.  ( From  avas-rj/xi,  to  cause 
to  rise.)  l.A  recovery  from  sickness;  a  re- 
storation of  health, 

2.  It  likewise  signifies  a  migration  of  hu- 
mours, when  expelled  from  one  place  and 
obliged  to  remove  to  another. — Hippacrales. 

ANASTOMO'SIS.  ( From  ava,  through, 
and  s-ojxa,  a  mouth.)  The  communication 
of  vessels  with  one  another. 

ANASTOMOTIC.  [Anaslomoticiis. ; 
from  ava,  through,  and  roynot,  tlie  mouth.) 
That  which  opens' the  pores  and  mouths  of  the 
vessels,  as  cathartics,  diuretics,  deobstruents, 
and  sudorifics. 

ANATASE.  A  mineral  found  only  in 
Daupliiny  and  Norway. 

Ana'tes.  (From  nates,  the  buttocks.) 
A  disease  of  the  anus.    Festus,  &c. 

ANATO'MIA.    See  Jnalomi/. 

ANA'TOMY.  {hvaroixia,  or  amro^Tj. 
Analomia,  cc.  f.  and  Analome,  cs;  from  ava, 
and  refiuct),  to  cut  up.)  Androtomy.  The 
dissection  or  dividing  of  organised  substances 
to  expose  the  structure,  situation,  and  uses 
of  parts.  Anatomy  is  divided  into  that  of 
animals  strictly  so  called,  also  denominated 
^oolnmy,  and  that  of  vegetables  or  phytotomy. 

The  anatomy  of  brute  animals  and  vege- 
tables is  comprised  under  the  term  com- 
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parative  analomy,  because  thei'r  dissections 
was  instituted  to  illustrate  or  compare  by 
analogy  their  structure  and  functions  with 
those  of  the  human  body. 

Anatomy  cojipauative.  Zootomy.  The 
dissection  of  brutes,  fishes,  pol)rpi,  plants, 
&c.  to  illustrate,  or  compare  them  with 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human 
body. 

ANATRE'SIS.  (Troi-n  aPa,  and  rilpaa, 
to  perforate.)  A  perforation  lilce  that  which 
is  made  upon  the  skull  by  trepanning. 

ANATRI'BE.  (From  walptgo},  to  rub.) 
Friction  all  over  the  body. 

Anatui'psis.  Friction  all  over  the  body. — 
Moschion  de  Morb.  Midieb.  and  Galen. 

Aka'tris.    Mercury. — Rvland. 

Ana'tron.  (Arabian.)  Tiie  name  of  a 
lake  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  produced. 
See  Snda. 

Ana'trope.  (From  avarpeiraj,  to  sub- 
vert.) Anatroiihe;  yJnalropha.  A  relaxation, 
or  subversion  of  the  stomach,  vnth  loss  of 
appetite  and  nausea.  Vomiting  ;  indiges- 
tion.— Galen. 

Ana'trum.  Soda. 

ANAU'DIA.  (From  a,  priv.  and  auSrj, 
the  speech.)  Dumbness;  privation  of  voice ; 
catalepsy.  — Hippocrates. 

Ana'xyris.  (From  wa^vpis,  the  sole.) 
The  herb  sorrel ;  so  called  because  its  leaf 
is  sbaped  like  the  sole  of  the  shoe. 

ANCEPS.  {Anceps,  ipitis.  adjective.) 
Two-edg-ed;  that  is  compressed,  having  the 
edges  sharp  like  a  two-edged  sword;  applied 
to  stems  and  leaves  of  plants,  as  in  the  Sisy- 
rinchium  strialum,  Iris  graviinea,  and  leaves 
of  tlie  Tifiiha  laiifoUat 

A'NCH.\.  "(Arabian,  to  press  upon,  as 
being  the  support  of  the  body.)  The  thigh. 
— Avicennaf  FofesLius,  &c. 

A'NCHILOPS.  (From  ajxh  near,, 
and  the  eye.)  A  disease  in  the  inward 
corner  of  the  eye.    See  yEgilnps. 

ANCHORA'LIS.  (From  ajKoiv,  the 
elbow.)  The  projecting  part  of  the  elbow 
on  which  we  lean,-  called  generally  the  ole- 
cranon.    See  Ulna. 

AnciiOralis  processus.  The  olecranon, 
a  process  of  the  ulna. 

ANCHOVY.     See  Clupea  encrasicolus. 

Ancluwij  Pear.     See  Grias  cauli/fora. 

ANCliU'SA.  {Anckusa,  (V.  f. ;  from 
fc7Xei!',  to  strangle :  from  its  supposed  con- 
stringent quality ;  or,  as  others  Say,  because 
it  strangles  serpents.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnajan  system. 
Class,  Pcnlandria  •  Order,  Moiwgynia. 

2.  The  name  in  some  pharmacopoeias  for 
the  alkanet  root  and  bugloss.  See  Ancliusa 
officinalis,  and  Anchvsa  Unclxiria. 

A^•cHusA  oi-riciNAns.  The  officinal  bu- 
gloss. In  some  pharmacopoeias  it  is  called 
Jiiiglossa  ;  Buglossum  angvslifoiium  ■nlajus  ; 
Jivglossvm  vntgare  majus  ;  ntiglnssinn  si/l- 
venlre;  Jiiighssum  saliviim.  Anchtisa — foliis 
lancedath  strigisis,  spids  secvndia  imbri'cftli^, 


cali/cibvs  q-uinque  parlitis,  of  LifmSGUS :  it 
Avas  formerly  esteemed  as  a  cordial  in  mfekn- 
cholic  and  hypochondriacal  diseases.  It  iS: 
seldom  used  in  modem  practice,  and  theft 
only  as  an  aperient  and  refrigerant. 

Anchusa  TiNCTORiA.      Tllc  systematic' 
name  for  the  anchusa  or  alk.tnna  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.     This  plant  grort's  Vvild  in 
France,  but  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 
The  root  is  externally  of  a  deep  purple 
colour.     To  oil,  wax,  turpentine,  and  al- 
cohol, it  imparts  a  beautiful  deep  red  eolotir, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  used.    Its  medicinal 
properties  are  scarcely  perceptible. 
A'NCHYr.E.     See  Ancyle. 
ANCHYLOMERFSMA.    (From  ay^ 
XuXofJLat,  to  bend.)     Sagar  uses  this  term  to 
express  a  concretion,  or  growing  together  of 
the  soft  parts. 

ANCHYLO'SIS.      (From  ayx^XoixM, 
to  bend.)    A  stiff  joint.    It  is  divided  into 
the  true  and  spurious,  according  as  the  mo- 
tion is  entirely  or  but  partly  lost.    This  state 
may  arise  from'  various  causes,  as  tumefac- 
tion of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  caries,  frac- 
ture, dislocation,  &c.  also  dropsy  of  the 
joint,  fleshy  excrescences,  aneurisms,  and 
other  tumours.    It  may  also  be  owing  to  the' 
morbid  contraction  •of  die  flexor  muscles,  ir>- 
duced  by  the  limb  being  long  kept  in  a  par- 
ticular position,  as  a  relief  to  pain,  after 
burns,  mechanical  injuries,  &c.  ITie  rickets, 
white  swellings,  gout,  rheumatism,  palsy, 
from  lead  particularly,  and  some  other  dis- 
orders, often  lay  the  foundation  of  anchy- 
losis :  and  the  joints  are  very  apt  to  become 
stiff  in  advanced  life.    Wliere  the  joint  is 
Ijerfectly  immoveable,  little  can  be  done  for 
the  patient ;  but  in  the  spurious  form  of  the 
complaint,  we  must  first  endeavour  to  re- 
move any  cause  mechanically  obstructing  the 
motion  of  the  joint,  and  then  to  get  rid  of 
tlie  morbid  contraction  of  the  muscles.  If 
inflammation  exist,  tiiis  must  be  first  sub- 
dued by  proper  means.    Where  extraneous- 
matters  have  been  deposited,  the  absorbents^ 
must  be  excited  to  remove  them  :  and  where' 
the  parts  are  preternaturally  rigid,  emollient;, 
applications  Vy-ill  be  serviceable.  Fomefit- 
ations,  gentle  friction  of  the  joint  and  of  die' 
muscles,  which  appear  rigid,  with  the  cam- 
phor liniment,  &-c.  continued  for  half  an 
hour  or  more  two  or  three  times  a  day ;  and 
frequent  attempts  to  move  the  joint  to  a 
greater  extent,  especially  by  the  patient  ex- 
erting the  proper  muscles,  not  with  violence, 
but  steadily  for  some  time,  are  the  most  sue- 
ccssful  means:  but  no  rapid  improvement 
IS  to  bo  expected  in  general.   Sometimes,  iri 
obstinate  cases,  rubbing  the  part  with  warm 
brine  occasionally,  or  applying  stimulant 
jiKsters  ot  ammoiiiacum,  &c.  may  expedite 
the  cure  ;  and  in  some  instances,  particulariy 
as  following  rheumatism,    pumping  cold 
water  on  the  part  every  morning  has  proved 
remarkably  beneficial.     Where  there  is  a 
great  tendency  (o  contraction  of  the  mnsries, 
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it  will  be  useful  to  obviate  this  by  some  me- 
chanical contrivance.  It  is  proper  to  bear 
in  mind,  w  here,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
complete  anchylosis  cannot  be  prevented, 
that  the  patient  may  be  much  less  inconveni- 
enced .'by  its  being  made  to  occur  in  a  par- 
ticular position ;  that  is  in  the  upper  extre- 
mities generally  a  bent,  but  in  the  hip  or 
knee  an  extended  one. 

A'nci.  a  term  formerly  applied  to  those 
who  have  a  distorted  elbow. 

A'ncinar.  Borax. 

ANCIPITIUS.  (From  Anceps.)  Two- 
edged:  applied  to  a  leaf  which  is  compressed 
and  sharp  at  both  edges  as  that  of  the  Typha 
latifoUa. 

ANCiROMiE'LE.    See  Ancylomele. 

A'NCON.  (From  ayKa^ofi-ai,  to  em- 
brace ;  airo  rov  ayKeitrBai  erepte  oreoi  to  ot€ov  : 
because  the  bones  meeting  and  there  uniting, 
are  folded  one  .into  another.)    The  elbow. 

ANCONE'US.  (From  a'yKa);',  the  elbow.) 
A  small  triangular  muscle,  situated  on  the 
back  part  of  the  elbow.  Anconeus  minor 
of  Winslow  ;  Anconeus  vd  oubitalis  Rielani 
of  Douglas.  It  arises  from  the  ridge,  and 
from  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus, 
by  a  thick,  strong,  and  short  tendon  :  from 
this  it  becomes  fleshy,  and,  after  running 
a.bout  three  inches  obliquely  backwards,  it 
is  inserted  by  its  oblique  . fleshy  fibres  into  tlie 
back  part  or  ridge  of  the  ulna.  Its  use  is 
to  extend  the  fore-arm. 

Anconeus  exteknus.  .  See  Tricqps  ex- 
tensor cubiti. 

Anconeus  intebnus.  t  See  Triceps  en- 
tensor  cubiti. 

.  Anconeus  major.  .'^See  .  Triceps  extensor 
cubiti. 

Anconeus  mii«)r.     See  Anconeus. 

ANCONOID.  {Anconoideus ;  from 
ayKwy,  the  elbow.)  Belonging  to  the  elbow.. 

Anconoid  process.     See  Ulna. 

A'NQTER.  (A7/c7up,  a  bond,  or  button.) 
A  fibula,  or  button,  byiwhich  the  lips  of 
wounds  are  held  together. — Gorrceus. 

ANCTERIA'SMUS.  (From  a-yKlnp, 
a  button.)  The  operation  of  closing  the 
lips  of  wounds  together  by  loops,  or  but- 
tons.— Galen. 

Ancu'bitus.  a  disease  of  the  eyes  with 
a  sensation  as  if  sand -were  in  them. — ifoh. 
Anglic.  Ros.  Ang. 

A'NCYLE.  (From  a-yKv\os,  crooked.) 
Anchyle.  A  species  of  contraction,  called  a 
stiff  joint. — Galen. 

Ancvlion.    See  Ancyloglossum. 

ANCYLOBLE'PHARON.  (Ancylo- 
blepharum,  i.  n.  ;  jfrom  ayKv\7\,  a  hook,  and 
^\«papqv,  an  eyelid.)  A  disease  of  the  eye,  by 
which  the  eyelids  are  closed  together.  — • 
A'dtius.  . 

ANCYLOGLO'SSUM.  (Ancyloghs- 
sum,  L  n.  ;  from  ayKu\Ti,  a  hook,  and 
y\aia-aa,  the  tongue.)  A nciylion  of  iEgineta. 
Tongue-f^ed.  A  contraction  of  the  frajuulum 
of  tie  tongue. 


ANCYLOME'LE.  (From  «.ytcv\os, 
crooked,  and  /xr)A»j,  a  probe.)  Ancyromele ; 
Anciromele.  A  crooked  probe,  or  a  probe 
with  a  Iiook,  with  whicii  surgeons  searched 
wounds.' — Galen,  &c. 

ANCYLO'SIS.    See  Anchylosis. 

Ancylo'tomus.  (From  ayRvKri,  a  hook, 
and  Te/ti/o),  to  cut.)  A  crooked  chirurgical 
knife,  or  bistoury.  A  knife  for  loosening 
the  tongue,  not  now  used. 

A'nctra.  (A.yKvpa,  an  anchor.)  chi- 
rurgical hook.  Epicharmus  aises  this  word 
for  the  membrum  virile,  according  to 
Gorraeus. 

ANCYROI'DES.  {Ancyroides  proces- 
s^is ;  from  aynvpa,  an  anchor,  and  «5oi,  a 
likeneSs. )  A  process  of  the  scapula  was  so 
called,  from  its  likeness  to  the  laeak  of  an 
anchor.  The  coracoid  process  of  the 
scapula.    See  Scapula. 

Ancyrome'le.    See  Ancylomele. 

ANDALUSITE.  A  massive  mineral, 
of  a  flesh,  and  sometimes  rose-red,  colour, 
•belonging  to  primitive  countries,  and  first 
found  in  Andalusia  in  5paii>, 

Anderson's  pills.  These  consist  of  Bar- 
'badoes  aloes,  with  a  proportion  of  jalap,  and 
oil  of  aniseed. 

Andi'ra.  a  tree  of  Brazil,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  -bitter  and  astringent,  and  ased  •as  a 
vermifuge. 

ANDRANATO'MIA.  (Fromcr^,  a 
man,  and  Tefivco,  to  cut.)  Andranatome. 
The  dissection  of  the  human  body>  particu- 
larly of  the  male.  —  jV/.  Aur.  Severiims, 
Zootome  Demoorit. 

Ansrapodocape'lus.  (From  avSpoiroSov, 
a  slave,  and  kotttjAos,  a  dealer.)  A  crimp. 
'Galen  calls  by  this  name  the  person  whose 
office  it  was  to  anoint  and  slightly  to  wipe 
the  body,  to  •cleanse  llie  skin  from  foulness. 

ANDRE0LITE.  A  species  of  crop- 
stone. 

ANDROCCETE'SIS.  (From  avi,p,  a 
man,  and  7coj7ea),  to  cohabit  with.)  1.  ITie 
venereal  act. 

2.  The  infamous  act  of  sodomy. — Mos- 

chion,  See. 

ANDRO'GYNUS.  (From  cwrip,  a  man, 
and  yvvT],  a  woman.)    1.  An  hermaphrodite. 

2.  An  effeminate  person. — Hippocrates. 

3.  A  plant  is  said  to  be  androgenous,  which 
produces  botli  male  and  female  flowers  from 
the  same  root,  as  the  walnut,  beech,  horn- 
beam, nettle,  &c. 

ANDRO'MACHUS,  of  Crete,  was 
physician  to  the  Emperor  NeW>.  He  in- 
'vented  a  composition,  supposed  to  be  an 
antidote  against  poison,  called  after  him, 
Tlieriaca  Andromachi,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  that  Emperor  in  a  copy  of  Greek 
verses  still  preserved.  This  complicated 
preparation  long  retained  its  reputatioh,  l)Ut 
is  now  deservedly  abandoned. 

Andro'nion.  Andronium.  A  kind  of 
plaster  used  by  ^gineta  for  carbuncles^  in- 
vcntied  by  Andron. 
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ANDROPO'GON.  (From  aUrip,  a 
man,  and  iroryoif,  a  beard.)  Tliu  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaian  system. 
Class,  Polygamia  ;  Order,  Moiicecia. 

Andropogon  nardus.  The  systematic 
name  of  Indian  nard  or  spikenard.  Spica 
nardi ;  Spica  Indica.  The  root  of  this  plant, 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  mithridate  and  the- 
riaea ;  it  is  moderately  warm  and  pungent, 
accompanied  with  a  flavour  not  disagreeable. 
It  is  said  to  be  used  by  the  Orientals  as  a 
spice. 

Andropogon  scHiENANTHBs.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  Camel-hay,  or  Sweet- 
rush.  Juncvs  odoratus ;  Foenum  camelo- 
ruvi ;  Juncus  aromnlicus.  The  dried  plant 
is  imported  into  this  country  from  /Turkey 
and  Arabia.  It  has  an  agreeable  smell,  and 
a  warm,  bitterish,  not  unpleasant  taste.  It 
was  formerly  employed  as  a  stomacliic  and 
deobstruent. 

ANDRO'TOMIA.  Aiulrotome.  Human 
dissection,  particularly  of  the  male. 

ANDRY,  Nicholas,  a  physician,  born 
at  Lyons  in  1658.  He  was  made  professor 
of  medicine  at  Paris  in  1701,  and  lived  to 
the  age  of  84.  Besides  a  Treatise  on 
Worms,  and  other  minor  publications,  and 
contributions  in  the  Medical  and  Philoso- 
phical Journals,  he  was  author  of  a  work, 
still  esteemed,  called  "  Orthopedie,"^  or  the 
art  of  preventing  and  removing  deformities 
in  children  ;  which  he  proposed  to  effect  by 
regimen,  exercise,  and  various  mechanical 
eontrivances. 

Ane'bium.  (From  avaSmm;  to  ascend.) 
The  herb  alkanet,  so'  called  from  its  quick 
growth.     See  AnchnHa. 

ANEILE'SIS.  (From  aveiKfoi,  to  roll 
up.)  Aneilema.  An  involution  of  the  guts, 
such  as  is  caused  by  flatulence  and  gripes. — 
Hippocrates. 

ANE'MIA.  (From  avtixos,  wind.)  Fla- 
tulence. 

ANE'MONE.  (From  ovf/uos,  wind; 
so  named,  because  it  does  not  open  its  flowers 
till  blown  upon  by  the  wind. )  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Poli/andria;  Order,  Polygijnia.  The 
wind  flower. 

Anemove  hepatica.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  hepatica  noMlis  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias. Herba  trinitatis.  Hepatica,  or 
herb  trinity.  This  plant  possesses  mildly 
adstringent  and  corroborant  virtues,  with 
which  intentions  infusions  of  it  have  been 
drunk  as  tea,  or  the  powder  of  the  dry  leaves 
given,  to  ihs  quantity  of  half  a  sjjoonful  at  a 
time. 

AnemonS  NEiMORosA.  Tlie  systematic 
ftame  of  the  rmmnculus  albus  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias. The  bruised  leaves  and  flowers 
are  said  to  cure  tinea  capitis  applied  to  the 
part.  The  inhabitants  of  Kumskatka,  it  is 
believed,  poison  their  arrows  with  the  root  of 
this  plant. 

Aneiiojie   frateksis-     The  systematic 


name  for  the  Pulsalilla  nigricans  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias. This  plant,  Anemone — pedun- 
ctilo  involucrato,  petalis  apice  rejlexis,  foHis 
bipinnatis,  of  Linnajus,  has  been  received 
into  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  upon  the 
authority  of  Baron  Stoerck,  who  recom- 
mended it  as  an  effectual  remedy  for  most  of 
tiie  chronic  diseases  affecting  the  eye,  par- 
ticularly amaurosis,  cataract,  and  opacity  of 
the  cornea,  proceeding  from  various  causes. 
He  likewise  found  it  of  great  service  in 
venereal  nodes,  nocturnal  pains,  ulcers,  caries, 
indurated  glands,  suppressed  menses,  ser- 
piginous eruptions,  melancholy  and  palsy. 
The  plant,  in  its  recent  state,  has  scarcely 
any  smell ;  but  its  taste  is  extremely,  acrid, 
and,  when  chewed,  it  corrodes,  the  tongue 
and  fauces. 

ANENCE'PHALUS.  (From  a,  priv. 
and  eyK€(paKot,  the  brain.)  A  monster  with- 
out brains.  Foolish. — Galen  de  IFif)pocrate- 

A'neos.    a  loss  of  voice  and  reason. 

ANEPITHY'MIA.  (From  priv. 
and  aridu/xia,  desire. )     Loss  of  appetite, 

A'neric.    Anerit.    Sulphur  vivum. 

A'NESIS,  (From  avirint,  to  relax.)  A 
remission,  or  relaxation,  of  a  disease,  or 
symptom. — Aetius,  &c. 

Ane'sum.    See  Anisum. 

ANE'THUM.  {Anethwm,i.n.  Av7}eov; 
from  auev,  afer,  and  dew,  to  run  :  so  called 
because  its  roots  run  out  a  great  way.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system..  Class,  Pentandria  ;  Or- 
der, Digynia. 

2.  The  phamiacopccial  name  of  the  com- 
mon dill.     See  Anethum  graveolens. 

Anethum  fojniculum.  The  systematic 
name  fori  the  Jceniculum  of  the  shops. 
Sweet  fennel,  Anethum  — fructibus  ovalis  of 
Linnseus.  The  seeds  and  roots  of  this  in- 
digenous plant  are  directed  by  the  colleges 
of  London  and  Edinburgh.  The  seeds 
have  an  aromatic.smell',  and  a  warm  sweetish 
taste,  and  contain  a  large  proportion  of  es- 
sential oil.  Tliey  are  stomachic  and  car- 
minative. The  root  has  a  sweet  taste,  but 
very  little  aromatic  warmth,  and  is  said  to 
be  pectoral  and  diuretic. 

Anethum  graveoeens.  The  systema- 
tic name  for  the  Anethum  of  the  shops. 
Anethum  —  fructibus  compressis,  of  Lin- 
na"us. — Dill.  Anet.  This  plant  is  a  native 
of  Spain,  but  cultivated  in  several  parts  of 
England.  The  seeds  are  directed  for  use 
by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
poeias :  they  have  a  moderately  warm,  pun- 
gent taste,  and  an  aromatic,  but  sickly  smell. 
There  is  an  essential  oil,  and  a  distilled 
water,  prepared  from  them,  which  are  given 
in  flatulent  colics  and  dyspepsia.  They  are 
also  said  to  promote  the  secretion  of  milk. 

ANE'TICA.  [Aneticus  ;  from  aviTj/Uoj, 
to  relax.)  Medicines  which  assuage  pain, 
according  to  Andr.  Tiraquell. 

Anetos.     (From  kvirim,  reniitlo.)  A 
name  given  by  Good,  in  his  Study  of  Mcdi- 
G  4 
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cine,  to  a  genus  of  diseases  vvliich  embraces 
intermittent  fevers.    See  Nusnlogt/. 
■    ANEURl'SMA.     {Aaeuriww,  -malis. 
lieut.  Auevpua/xa  ;  from  avevpvvai,  to  dilate.) 
An   aneurism  ;    a    preternatural  tumour 
formed  by  the  dilatation  of  an  artery.  A 
genus  of  disease  ranked  by  CuUen  in  the 
class  Locales,  and  order  Ttimorcs.  There 
are  three  species  of  aneurism  :  1 .  Tlie  true 
aneurism,  aneurisma  verum,  which  is  known 
by  the  presence  of  a  pulsating  tumour.  The 
arteiy  either  seems  only  enlai-ged  at  a  small 
part  of  its  tract,  and  the  tumour  has  a  de- 
teiTuinate  border,  or  it  seems  dilated  for  a 
considerable  length,  in  which  circumstance 
the  swelling  is  oblong,  and  loses  itself  so 
gradually  in  the  surrounding  parts,  that 
its  margin  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained. 
The  first,  which  is  fhe  most  common,  is 
termed  circumscribed  lA*Uii  (iiieurisiii ;  the 
last,  the  diffused  true  aneurism.    The  symp- 
toms of  the  circumsci-ibed  true  aneurism, 
take  place  as  follows :  the  first  thing  the 
patient  perceives,  is  an  extraordinary  throb- 
bing in  some  particular  situation,  and,  on 
paying  a  little  more  attention,  he  discovers 
there  a  small  pulsating  tinnour,  which  en- 
tirely disappears  iwhen  compressed,  but  re- 
turns again  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  re- 
moved.   It  is  commonly  unattended  with 
pain  or  change  in  the  colour  of  the  skin. 
When  once  the  tumour  has  originated,  it 
continually  grows  larger,  and  at  length  at- 
tains aveiy  considerable  size.    In  proportion 
as  it  becomes  larger,  its  pulsation  becomes 
weaker,'  and,  indeed,  it  is  ahnost  quite  lost, 
when  the  disease  has  acquii-ed  much  mag- 
nitude.    Tlie  diminution  of  the  pulsation 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  coats  of  the  artery 
losing  tlieir  dilatable  and  elastic  quality,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  distended  and  in- 
durated ;  and,  consequently,  the  aneurismal 
sac  being  no  longer  capable  of  an  alternate 
diastole  and  systole  from  tlie  action  of  the 
heart.     The  fact  is  also  imputed  to  the 
coagulated  blood,  deposited  ou  the  inner 
surface  of   the  sac,  particularly  in  large 
aneurisms,  in  which  some  of  the  blood  is 
ahvays  interrupted  in  its  motion.    In  true 
aneurisms,  however,  the  blood  does  not  coagu- 
late so  soon,  nor  so  often  as  in  false  ones. 
Whenever  such  coagulated  blood  lodges  in  the 
sac,  pressure  can  only  produce  a  partial  dis- 
appearance of  the  swelling.    In  proportion 
as  the  aneurismal  s  ac  grows  larger,  the  com- 
munication into  the  artery  licyond  tlie  tumour 
is  lessened.    Hence,  in  this  state,  tlie  pulse 
below  the  swelling  becomes  weak  and  small, 
and  the  limb  frequently  cold  and  redematous. 
On  dissection,  the  lower  continuation  of  the 
artery  is  found  preternaturally  small,  and 
contracted.    Tlie  pressure  of  the  tumour 
on  the  adjacent  parts  also  produces  a  variety 
of  symptoms,  ulcerations,  caries,  &c.  Some- 
times an  accidental  contusion,  or  concussion, 
may  detach  a  piece  of  coagulum  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cyst,  and  the  circulation 


through  the  sac  be  obstructed  by  it,  Tlie 
coagulum  may  possibly  be  impelled  quite 
into  the  artery  below,  so  as  to  induce  im- 
portant changes.   The  danger  of  an  aneurism 
arrives  when  it  is  on  the  point  of  bursting, 
by  which  occurrence  the  patient  usually 
bleeds  to  death ;  and  this  sometimes  hap- 
pens in  a  few  seconds.     The  fatal  event 
may  generally  be  foreseen,  as  the  part  about 
to   give  way  becomes   particularly  tense, 
elevated,  thin,  soft,  and  of  a  dark  purple 
colour.    2.  The  false  or  spurious  aneurism, 
aneurisma  spnrium,  is  always  owing  to  an 
aperture  in  the  arteiy,  from  which  tlie  blood 
gushes  into  the  cellular  substance.     It  may 
arise  from  an  artery  being  lacerated  in  violent 
exertions :  but  the  most  common  occasional 
cause  is  a  wound.    This  is  particularly  apt 
to  occur  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  where  the 
artery  is  exposed  to  be  injured  in  attempting 
to  bleed.   When  this  happens,  as  soon  as  the 
puncture  has  been  made,  the  blood  gushes 
out  with  unusual  force,  of  a  bright  scarlet 
colour  and  in  an  irregular  stream,  corre- 
sponding to  the  pulsation  of  the  artery.  It 
flows  out,  however,  in  an  even  and  less  rifpid 
stream  when  pressure  is  applied  higher  up 
than  the  wound.     These  last  are  the  most 
decisive  marks  of  the  arterj'  being  opened  ; 
for  blood  often  flows  fram  a  vein  with  great 
rapidity,  and  in  a  broken  current,  when  the 
vessel  is  very  turgid  and  situated  immediately 
over  the  artery,  which  imparts  its  motion  to 
it.    The  surgeon  endeavours  precipitately  to 
stop  the  haemorrhage  by  pressure ;  and  he 
commonly  occasions  a  diffused  false  aneurism. 
The  external  wound  in  tiie  skin  is  closed,  so 
that  the  blood  cannot  escape  from  it ;  but 
insinuates  itself  into  the  cellular  substance. 
The  swelling  thus  produced  is  uneven,  often 
knotty,  and  extends  upwards  and  down- 
wards, along  the  tract  of  the  vessel.  The 
skin  is  also  usually  of  a  dark  purple  colour. 
Its  size  increases  as  long  as  the  interaal 
hasmorrhage  continues,  and,  if  this  sliould 
proceed  above  a  certain  pitch,  mortification 
of  the  limb  cnsuesu    3.  The  varu:ose  ancu^ 
rism,  aneurisma  varicosum :  this  was  first 
described  by  Dr.  W.  Hunter.    It  happens 
when  the  brachial  artery  is  punctured  in 
opening  a  vein  :  the  blood  then  rushes  into 
the  vein,  which  becomes  varicose.  Aneu- 
risms may  happen  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
except  the  latter  species,  which  can  onl}- 
take  jilace  where  a  vein  runs  over  an  artery. 
When  an  artery  has  been  punctured,  tlie 
tourniquet  should  be  applied,  so  as  to  stop 
the  flow  of  blood  by  compressing  the  vessel 
above ;  then  the  most  likely  plan  of  obvi.ating 
tlie  production  of  spurious  aneurism  appears 
to  be  applying  a  firm  compress  immediately 
over  the  wound, and  securing  it  by  a  bandage, 
or  in  any  otiier  way,  so  as  effectually  to 
close  the  orifice,  yet  not  jireVent  the  circula- 
tion through  olJier  vessels;  aftenvards  keep- 
ing tlie  limb  as  quiet  as  possible,  enjoining 
tlie  antiphlogistic  regimen,  and  examining 
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daily  that  no  extravasation  has  happened, 
which  would  require  the  compress  being 
fixed  more  securely,  previously  applying  the 
tourniquet,  and  pressing  the  effused  blood  as 
much  as  possible  into  the  vessel.  If  there 
should  be  much  coldness  or  swelling  of  the 
limb  below,  it  will  be  proper  to  rub  it  fre- 
quently with  some  spirituous  or  other  stimu- 
lant embrocation.  It  is  only  by  trial  that  it 
can  be  certainly  determined  when  the  wound 
is  closed ;  but  always  better  not  to  discon- 
tinue the  pressure  prematurely.  The  same 
plan  may  answer,  when  the  disease  has  al- 
ready come  on,  if  the  blood  can  be  entirely, 
or  even  mostly,  pressed  into  the  artery  again  ; 
at  any  rate,  by  determining  tlie  circulation  on 
collateral  branches,  it  will  give  greater  chance 
of  success  to  a  subsequent  operation.  There 
is  another  mode,  stated  to  have  sometimes 
succeeded,  even  when  there  was  much  coagu- 
lated blood;  namely,  making  strong  pressure 
over  the  whole  limb,  by  a  bandage  applied 
miiformly,  and  moistened  to  make  it  sit 
closer,  as  well  as  to  obviate  inflammation  ; 
but  this  does  not  appear  so  good  a  plan,  at 
leasf  in  slighter  Cases.  If  however  the  tu- 
mour be  very  large,  and  threatens  to  burst, 
or  continues  spreading,  the  operation  should 
not  be  delayed.  The  tourniquet  being  ap- 
plied, a  free  incision  is  to  be  made  into  the 
tumour,  the  extra vasated  blood  removed, 
and  the  artei-y  tied  both  above  and  below  the 
wound,  as  near  to  it  as  may  be  safe ;  and  if 
any  branch  be  given  off"  between,  this  must 
be  also  secured.  It  is  better  not  to  make 
the  ligatures  tighter,  than  may  be  necessary 
to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  ;  and  to  avoid  in- 
cluding any  nerve  if  possible.  Sometimes, 
where  extensive  suppuration  or  caries  has 
occurred,  or  gangrene  is  to  be  apprehended, 
amputation  will  be  necessary  :  but  this  must 
not  be  prematurely  resolved  upon,  for  often 
after  several  weeks  the  pulse  has  returned  ih 
the  limb  below.  In  the  true  aneurism, 
when  small  and  recent,  cold  and  astringent 
applications  are  sometimes  useful ;  or  mak- 
ing pressure  on  the  tumour,  or  on  the  artery 
above,  may  sueceed ;  otherwise  an  operation 
becomes  necessary  to  save  the  patient's  life ; 
though  unfortunately  it  oftener  fails  in  this 
than  in  the  spurious  kind;  gangrene  ensu- 
ing, or  haemorrhage ;  this  chiefly  arises  from 
the  arteries  being  often  extensively  diseased, 
so  that  they  arc  more  likely  to  give  way,  and 
there  is  less  vital  power  in  tiie  limb.  A 
great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
mode  of  operating  in  these  cases  by  Mr.  John 
Hunter,  and  other  modern  surgeons,  namely, 
instead  of  proceeding  as  already  explained  in 
the  spurious  aneurism,  securing  the  artery 
some  way  above,  and  leaving  the  rest  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  powers  of  nature.  It 
has  been  now  proved  by  many  instances, 
that  when  the  current  of  the  blood  is  thus 
interrupted,  the  tumour  will  cease  to  en- 
large, and  often  be  considerably  diminished 
by  absorption.  There  is  rea-son  for  believing 


too,  that  the  cures  effected  spontaneously,  or 
by  pressure,  Iiave  been  usually  owing  to  the 
trunk  above  being  obliterated.  There  are 
many  obvious  advantages  in  this  mode  of 
proceeding;  it  is  more  easy,  sooner  per- 
formed, and  disorders  the  system  less,  par- 
ticularly as  you  avoid  having  a  large  un- 
healthy sore  to  be  healed ;  besides  there  is 
less  probability  of  the  vessel  being  diseased 
at  some  distance  from  the  tumour.  In  the 
popliteal  aneurism,  for  example,  the  artery 
may  be  secured  rather  below  the  middle  of 
the  thigh,  where  it  is  easily  come  at.  The 
tourniquet  therefore  being  applied,  and  the 
vessel  exposed,  a  strong  ligature  is  to  be 
passed  round  it ;  or,  which  is  perhaps  prefer- 
able, two  ligatures  a  little  distant,  subse- 
quently cutting  through  the  artery  between 
them,  when  the  two  portions  contract  among 
the  surrounding  flesh.  It  is  proper  to  avoid 
including  the  nerve  or  vein,  but  not  un- 
necessarily detach  the  vessel  from  its  attach- 
ments. For  greater  security  one  end  of  each 
ligature,  after  being  tied,  may  be  passed 
through  the  intercepted  portion  of  artery, 
that  they  may  not  be  forced  off".  Then  the 
wound  is  to  be  closed  by  adhesive  plaster, 
merely  leaving  the  ends  of  the  ligatures 
hanging  out,  which  will  after  §ome  time 
come  away.  However  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  ha&morrhage  is  liable  to  occur, 
when  this  hajjpens,  even  three  or  four  weeks 
after  the  operation  ;  so  that  proper  precau- 
tions are  required,  to  check  it  as  soon  as 
possible ;  likewise  the  system  should  be 
lowered  previously,  and  kept  so  during  the 
cure.  When  a  ti-ue  aneurism  changes  into 
the  spurious  form,  which  is  known  by  the 
tumour  spreading,  becoming  harder,  and 
with  a  less  distinct  pulsation,  the  operation 
becomes  immediately  necessary.  When  an 
aneurism  is  out  of  the  reach  of  an  operation, 
life  may  be  prolonged  by  Occasional  bleed- 
ing, a  spare  diet,  &c.  ;  and  when  the  tumour 
becomes  apparent  externally,  carefully  guard- 
ing it  from  injury.  In  the  varicose  aneurism 
an  operation  will  be  Very  seldom  if  ever  re- 
quired, the  growth  of  the  tumour  being  li- 
mited. 

AneurismA  spi'RiuM.    See  Aneurisvia. 

ANEutiisMA  Vakicosum.   Sbo  Aneurisma. 

Aneurism  A.  Verdm.     See  Aneurisma. 

ANE'XIS.  (From  aj/ex^)  to  project.)  A 
swelling,  or  protuberance. 

ANGEIOLO'GY.  {Aiigeiologia,  ce.  f.  ; 
from  077 610^,  a  vessel,  and  \oyos,  a  dis- 
dourse.)  A  dissertation,  or  reasoning,  upon 
the  vessels  of  the  bod  v. 

ANGEIOTI'SMUS.  (Fi-Om  ayyuoi,,  a 
vessel,  and  t^ixvu,,  to  cut.)  An  ahgeiotdmist, 
or  skdful  dissector  of  the  vessels 

ANGEIO'TOMY.  (Angeiolomia ;  frofri 
ayyfioy,  a  vessel,  and  re/jLvec,  to  Cut. )  the 
dissection  of  the  blood-vessels  of  an  animat 
body ;  also  the  opening  of  a  vein,  or  an 
artery. 

A N GE'L I C A .    (So  called  from  its  sUp- 
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posed  angelic  virtues.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linneean  system. 
Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  Bigynia.  An- 
gelica. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  garden- 
angelica.     See  Angelica  archangelica. 

Angelica  auchangelioa.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  angelica  of  the  shops.  Milza- 
della  Angelica — foliorum  imparl  lobato  of 
Linnasus.  A  plant,  a  native  of  Lapland, 
but  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  Tlie  roots  of 
angelica  have  a  fragrant,  agreeable  smell, 
and  a  bitterish,  pungent  taste.  The  stalk, 
leaves,  and  seeds,  which  are  also  directed  in 
the  pharmacopoeias,  possess  the  same  quali- 
ties, though  in  an  inferior  degree.  Their 
virtues  are  aromatic  and  carminative.  A 
s%veatmeat  is  made,  by  the  confectioners,  of 
this  root,  which  is  extremely  agreeable  to 
the  stomach,  and  is  surpassed  only  by  that 
of  ginger. 

Angelica,  garden.  See  A7xgelica  archan- 
gelica. 

Angelica  pilula.  Anderson's  Scots  pill. 

Angelica  sativa.  See  Angelica  sylvestris. 

Angelica  sylvestris.  Angelica  sativa. 
Wild  angelica.  Angelica— foliis  esqualibus 
ovato-lanceolatis  serratis,  of  Linnseus.  This 
species  of  angelica  possesses  similar  proper- 
ties to  the  garden  species,  but  in  a  much 
inferior  degree.  It  is  only  used  when  the 
latter  cannot  be  obtained.  The  seeds,  pow- 
dered and  put  in  the  hair,  kill  lice. 

Angelica,  wild.    See  Angelica  sylvestris. 

ANGELICUS.  (From  angelus,  an  an- 
gel.) Some  plants,  &c.  are  so  called  from 
their  supposed  superior  virtues. 

Angelicus  pulvis.  Subinuriate  of  mer- 
cury. 

ANGELI'NA.  Angelina  zanoniacostee.  A 
tree  of  vast  size,  sometimes  above  sixteen  feet 
thick,  growing  in  rocky  and  sandy  places  in 
Malabar  in  the  East  Indies.  ..It  bears  ripe 
fruit  in  December.  The  dried  leaves  heated 
are  said  to  alleviate  pains  and  stiffness  of  tlie 
joints,  and  dismiss  swelling  of  the  testes 
caused  by  external  violence ;  and  are  also 
said  to  be  useful  in  the  cure  of  venereal 
complaints. 

ANGELiNiE  CORTEX.  The  name  of  tlie 
tree  from  which  the  Cortex  angelince  is  pro- 
cured. It  is  a  native  of  Grenada.  This 
bark  has  been  recommended  as  an  anthel- 
mintic for  children. 

Angeloca'cos.  The  purging  Indian  plum. 
See  Myrobalanv8. 

A'ngi.  (From  angor,  anguish  ;  because 
of  their  pain.)  Buboes  in  the  groin. — Fal- 
lojnus  de  Morbn  Gallico. 

ANGIGLO'SSUS.  (From  ayKv\i,,  a 
hook,  anA  yXoiffora,  the  tongue.)  A  person 
who  stammers. 

ANGI'NA.  {Angina,  a.  f.  ;  from  oyx*"* 
to  strangle  ;  because  it  is  often  attended  witli 
a  sense  of  strangulation.)  A  sore  throat. 
Sec  Cynanche. 

A^GivA  LiNi.    A  name  used  by  some  of 


the  later  Greek  writers  to  express  what  the 
more  ancient  writers  of  Uiis  nation  called 
hnozoslres,  and  the  Latins  epilinum :  which 
IS  tlie  cuscuta  or  dodder,  growing  on  the 
linum  or  flax,  as  that  on  the  thyme  was  called 
ejnthymum.    See  Cuscuta. 

Angina  maligna.    Malignant  or  putrid 
sore  throat.    See  Cynanche  inaligna. 

Angina  pakotidea.    The  mumps.  See 
Cynanche  parotidea. 

Angina    pectohis.       Syncope  anginosa 
of  Dr.  Parry.    An  acute  constrictory  pain 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  inclin- 
ing rather  to  the  left  side,  and  extending 
up  into  the  left  arm,  accompanied  with 
great  anxiety.    Violent  palpitations  of  the 
heart,  laborious  breathings,  and  a  sense  of 
suffocation,  are  the  characteristic  symptoms 
of  this  disease. — It  is  found  to  attack  men 
much  more  frequently  than  women,  parti- 
cularly those  who  have  short  necks,  who 
are  inclinable  to  coi-pulency,  and  who,  at 
the  same  time,  lead  an  inactive  and  seden- 
tary life.     Although  it  is  sometimes  met 
with  in  persons  under  the  age  of  twenty, 
still  it  more  frequently  occurs  in  those  who 
are  between  forty  and  fifty.   In  slight  cases, 
and  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disorder,  the  fit 
comes  on  by  going  up-hill,  up-stairs,  or  by 
Walking  at  a  quick  pace  after  a  hearty  meal ; 
but  as  the  disease  advances,  or  becomes  more 
violent,  the  paroxysms  are  apt  to  be  excited 
by  certain  passions  of  the  mind;  by  slow 
walking,  by  riding  on  horseback,  or  in  a 
carriage  ;  or  by  sneezing,  coughing,  speak- 
ing, or  straining  at  stool.    In  some  cases, 
they  attack  the  patient  from  two  to  four  in 
the  morning,  or  whilst  sitting  or  standing, 
witliout  any  previous  exertion  or  obvious 
cause.     On  a  sudden,  he  is  seized  with  an 
acute  pain  in  the  breast,  or  ratlier  at  the 
extremity  of  the  sternum,  inclining  to  the 
left  side,  and  extending  up  into  the  arm,  as 
far  as  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid- muscle, 
accompanied  by  a  sense  of  suffocation,  great ' 
anxiety,  and  an  idea  that  its  continuance,  or 
increase,  would  certainly  be  fatal.     In  the 
first  stage  of  the  disease,  the  uneasy  seusa^ 
tion  at  the  end  of  the  sternum,  witli  the 
other  unpleasant  symptoms,  which  seemed 
to  threaten  a  suspension  of  life"by  a  perseve- 
rance in  exertion,  usually  go  off  upon  the 
person's  standing  still,  or  turning  from  the 
wind  ;  but,  in  a  more  advanced  stage,  they 
do  not  so  readily  recede,  and  the  paroxysms 
are  much  more  violent.    During  the  fit,  the 
pulse  sinks,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and 
becomes  irregular ;  tlie  face  and  extremities 
are  pale,  and  bathed  in  a  cold  sweat,  and,' 
for  a  while,  the  patient  is  perhaps  deprived 
of  the  powers  of  sense  and  voluntary  mo- 
tion.   The  disease  having  recurred  more  or 
less  frequently  during  the  space  of  some 
years,  a  violent  attack  at  last  puts  a  sudden 
period  to  his  existence.     Angina  pectoris  is 
attended  witli  a  considerable  degree  of  dan- 
ger ;  and  it  usually  happens  that  the  per- 
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son  is  carried  ofF  suddenly.  It  mostly  de- 
pends upon  an  ossification  of  the  coronary 
arteries,  and  then  we  can  never  expect  to 
effect  a  radical  cure.  During  the  paroxysms, 
considerable  relief  is  to  be  obtained  from 
fomentations,  and  administering  powerful 
antispasmodics,  such  as  opium  and  aether 
combined  together.  The  application  of  a 
blister  to  the  breast  is  likewise  attended 
sometimes  with  a  good  effect.  As  the  pain- 
ful sensation  at  the  extremity  of  the  ster- 
num often  admits  of  a  temporary  relief, 
from  an  evacuation  of  wind  by  the  mouth, 
it  may  be  proper  to  give  frequent  doses  of 
carminatives,  such  as  peppermint,  carraway, 
or  cinnamon  water.  Where  these  fail  in 
the  desired  effect,  a  few  drops  of  ol.  anisi, 
on  a  little  sugar,  may  be  substituted. 

With  the  view  of  preventing  the  recur- 
rence of  tlie  disorder,  the  patient  should 
carefully  guard  against  passion,  or  other 
emotions  of  the  mind ;  he  should  use  a 
light,  generous  diet,  avoiding  every  thing  of 
a  heating  nature ;  and  he  should  take  care 
never  to  overload  the  stomach,  or  to  use  any 
kind  of  exercise  immediately  after  eating. 
Besides  these  precautions,  he  should  endea- 
vour to  counteract  obesity,  which  has  been 
considered  as  a  predisposing  cause;  and  this 
is  to  be  effected  most  safely  by  a  vegetable 
diet,  moderate  exercise  at  proper  limes,  early 
rising,  and  keeping  tlie  body  perfectly  open. 
It  has  been  observed  that  angina  pectoris  is 
a  disease  always  attended  with  considerable 
danger,  and,  in  most  instances,  has  proved 
fatal  under  every  mode  of  treatment.  We 
are  given,  however,  to  tinderstand,  by  Dr. 
Macbride,  that  of  late,  several  cases  of  it 
have  been  treated  with  great  success,  and 
the  disease  radically  removed,  by  inserting  a 
large  issue  in  each  thigh.  These,  tlierefore, 
should  never  be  neglected.  In  one  case, 
with  a  view  of  correcting,  or  draining  off 
the  irritating  fluid,  he  ordered,  instead  of 
issues,  a  mixture  of  lime-water  with  a  little 
of  the  spirituous  juniperi  comp.,  and  an 
alterative  tJrofJortion  of  Huxham's  antimo- 
hial  wincj  together  with  a  plain,  light,  per- 
spirable diet.  i?rom  this  course  the  patient 
was  sOon  Apparently  mended  ;  but  it  was 
not  until  after  the  insertion  of  a  large  issue 
in  each  thigh,  that  be  was  restored  to  perfect 
health. 

Angina  tonsillaris.  See  Cynanche 
lonsill'aris. 

Angina  TRAcriEALis.  See  Ci/nanche  tra- 
bkecilis. 

ANGIOCARfl.  The  name  given  by 
Persoon  to  a  division  of  funguses  which  bear 
their  seeds  internally.  They  are  either  hard 
br  membranous,  tough  and  leathery. 

ANGIOLO'GY.  {Angiologia;  from 
ayyuov,  a  vessel,  and  \oyos,  a  discourse. ) 
The  doctrine  of  the  vessels  of  the  human 
body. 

ANGIOSPERMIA.    (From  ayyos,  a 


vessel,  and  atrepfxa,  a  seed.)  The  name  of 
an  order  of  plants  in  the  class  Didi/namia  of 
the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus,  the  seeds  of 
which  are  lodged  in  a  pericarpium  or  seed- 
vessel. 

ANGiosPEBMiE  HERByE.  Those  plants, 
the  seeds  of  which  are  inclosed  in  a  covering 
or  vessel. 

A'NGLICUS.  ( From ^wgZia, England.) 
The  sweating  sickness,  which  was  so  ende- 
mic and  fatal  in  England,  was  called  Sudor 
Anglicanus.  See  Sudor  Anglicus. 

Ango'lam.  a  very  tall  tree  of  Malabar, 
possessing  vermifuge  powers. 

Ango'ne.  ( From  a7;^;&),  to  strangle. )  A 
nervous  sort  of  quinsy,  or  hysteric  suffoca- 
tion, where  the  fauces  are  contracted  and 
stopped  up  without  inflammation. 

A'NGOR.  {Angor,oris.  m.;  fromAngo.) 
Agony  or  intense  bodily  pain.  —  Galen. 

A'NGOS.  (A770S,  a  vessel. )  A  vessel. 
A  collection  of  humours. 

ANGULATUS.  Angled.  A  term  used 
to  designate  stem,  leaves,  petioles,  &c.  which 
prevent  several  acute  angles  in  their  circum- 
ferencCk  There  are  several  varieties  of  an- 
gular stems. 

1.  Triangvlatus,  three-angled;  as  in  Cac- 
tus triangularis. 

2.  Quadrangulatus,  four-angled  ;  as  in 
Cactus  tetragomis. 

3.  Quill queangulatus,  five-angled  ;  as  in 
Castus  pentagonus. 

4.  Hexangulatus,  six-angled ;  as  in  Cactus 
liexagonus, 

5.  Midtiangulalus,  many-angled ;  as  in 
Cactus  ccreus. 

6.  Obtusangidai-is,  obluse-angled ;  as  in 
Scrqfularia  nodosa. 

7.  Aculangulatns,  acute-angled  ;  as  in 
Scrnfularia  aijualica. 

8.  Caulis  triqueter,  three-sided,  but  with 
flat-sides  ;  as  in  HedysarUm  triquettum,  Viola 
mirabilis,  Carcx  acuta. 

9.  Caulis  tetraquetrus,  quadrangular  with 
flat-sides  ;  as  in  Hypericum  quadrangtdare, 
Mentha  officinales. 

For  angular  leaves,  see  Leaf,  Petiole,  &c. 

ANGULOSUS.  Angular. 

Angustu'r*;  cortex.  A  bark  imported 
from  Angustura.     See  Cusparia. 

ANHELA'TION.  {Anhelatio ;  from 
anhelo,  to  breathe  with  difficulty.)  Anheli- 
tus.     Shortness  of  breathing. 

ANHYDRITE.  Anhydrous  gypsum. 
There  are  six  varieties  of  this  mineral  sul- 
phate'of  lime.  1.  The  compact.  2.  The 
granular.  3.  The  fibrous.  4.  The  ra- 
diated. 5.  Tlie  sparry  or  cube  spar.  6.  The 
siliciferous  or  vulpinite. 

Anhybros.  a  name  given  by  the 
ancient  Greeks,  to  express  one  of  those 
kinds  of  Slrychna  or  nightshades,  which, 
when  taken  internally,  caused  madness. 

ANHYDROUS.  (From  o,  neg.  and 
vtmp,  water;)    Without  water. 
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Anice'ton.  (From  o,  priv.  and  mrj,  vic- 
tory. )  A  name  of  a  plaistcr  invented  by 
Crito,  and  so  called  because  it  was  thought 
an  infallible  or  invincible  remedy  for  acljorcs, 
or  scald-head.  It  was  composed  of  litharge, 
alum,  and  turpentine,  and  is  described  by 
Galen. 

^nU.    The  name  of  the  Indigo  plant. 

A'NIMA.  A  soul:  whether  rational, 
sensitive  or  vegetative.  The  word  is  pure 
Latin,  formed  of  avefxos,  breath.  It  is  some- 
times used  by  physicians  to  denote  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  in  the  body,  in  which  sense 
Willis  calls  the  blood  anima  hrutalis.  By 
chemists  it  was  used  figuratively  for  the  vo- 
latile principle  in  bodies,  whereby  they  were 
capable  of  being  raised  by  the  fire  ;  and  by 
the  old  writers  on  botany,  materia  medica, 
and  pharmacy,  it  was  frequently  employed 
to  denote  its  great  efficacy:  hence  anima 
hepates,  aloes,  vliabarbari,  Sec. 

Anima  ALOES.     Refined  aloes. 

Anima  abticulorum.  A  name  of  the 
Hermodactyles.    See  Hermodactylus. 

Anima  hepatis.  Sal  martis. 

Anima  pulmonum-  The  soul  of  the 
lungs.  A  name  given  to  saffron,  on  account 
of  its  use  in  asthmas. 

Anima  rhabarbari.  The  best  rhubarb. 

Anima  saturni.   A  preparation  of  lead. 

Anima  veneris.  A  preparation  of  cop- 
per. 

ANIMAL.  An  organized  body  en- 
dowed with  life  and  voluntary  motion. 
The  elements  which  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  bodies  of  animals,  are  solid, 
liquid,  gaseous,  and  inconfinable. 

Solid  Elements.  Phosphorus,  sulphur, 
carbon,  iron,  manganese,  potassium,  lime, 
soda,  magnesiaj  silit'a,  and  alumina. 

Liquid  Elements.  Muriatic  acid  ;  water, 
which  ill  this  case  may  be  considered  as  an 
element,  enters  into  tlie  organization,  and 
constitutes  three-fourths  of  the  bodies  of 
animals.  - 

Gaseous  Elements.  OxygeUj  hydi-ogen, 
azote. 

Indonfinable  Elements.  Caloric,  light, 
electric  and  magnetic  fluids. 

These  diverse  elements,  united  with  each 
other,  three  and  three,  four  and  four,  &c. 
according  to  laws  still  unexplained,  form 
tvhat  we  name  the  proximate  principles  of 
animals. 

Proximate  Maleriills,  or  Principles.  These 
are  divided  into  azotised  and  non-azotised. 

The  azotised  principles  are :  albumen, 
fibrin,  gelatin,  mucus,  cheese-curd  princi- 
ple, urea,  uric  acidj  osmazomc,  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood. 

The  non  azotised  principles  are :  the 
fecetic,  benzoic,  lactic,  formic,  oxalic,  rosacic, 
acids;'  sugar  of  milk,  sugar  of  diabetic 
urine,  picromel,  yellow  colouring  matter  of 
bife,  and  of  other  liquids  or  solids  wliicli 
become  ycllovt  accidentally,  tlic  lilistering 
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principle  of  cantharides,  spermaceti,  biliary 
calculus,  the  odoriferous  principles  of  am- 
bergris, musk,  castor,  civet,  &c.  wliieh  are 
scarcely  known,  except  for  tlieir  faculty  of 
acting  on  the  organ  of  smell. 

Animal  fats  are  not  immediate,  simple, 
proximate  principles.  It  is  proved  that 
human  fat,  that  of  the  pig,  of  the  sheep,  &c. 
are  principally  formed  by  two  fatty  bodies, 
stearin  and  elain,  whicli  present  very  differ- 
ent characters  that  may  be  easily  separated. 

Neither  is  the  butter  of  the  cow  a  simple 
body  ;  it  contains  acetic  acid,  a  yellow  co- 
louring principle,  an  odorous  principle, 
which  is  very  manifest  in  fermented  cheese. 

We  must  not  recko^  amongst  these  sub- 
stances, adipocire,  a  matter  which  is  seen  in 
bodies  long  buried  in  tlie  earth  :  it  is  com- 
posed of  margarine,  of  a  fluid  acid  fat,  of 
an  orange  colouring  principle,  and  of  a 
peculiar  odorous  substance.  Nor  must  this 
substance  be  confounded  with  spermaceti, 
and  the  biliary  calculus,  which  are  them- 
selves very  different  from  each  other.  It 
does  not  contain  a  single  principle  anala- 
gous  to  them. 

_  Organic  Elements.  The  mateiials  or  prin- 
ciples above  mentioned  combine  amongst 
themselves,  and  from  their  combination 
arise  the  organic  elements,  which  are 
solid  or  liquid.  Tlie  laws  or  forces  that 
govern  tliese  combinations  are  entirely  un- 
known. 

Organic  Solids.  The  solids  have  some- 
times the  form  of  canals,  sometimes  that  of 
large  or  small  plates,  at  other  times  they 
assume  that  of  membranes.  In  man  the 
total  weight  of  solids  is  generally  eight  or 
nine  times  less  than  that  of  liquids.  This 
proportion  is  nevertheless  variable  according 
to  many  circumstances. 

Tlie  ancients  believed  that  all  the  organic 
solids  might  be  reduced  by  ultimate  analysis 
to  simple  fibres,  which  they  supposed  Were 
formed  of  earth,  oil,  and  iron.  Haller,  <vha 
admitted  this  idea  of  the  ancients,  owns  that 
this  fibre  is  visible  only  to  the  eye  of  the 
mind.  Invisihilis  est  ea  fibra  sola,-  mentis 
acie  disti?ignim7(s.  This  is  jiist  die  sairie  as 
if  he  had  said  that  it  does  not  exist  at  all, 
which  nobody  at  present  doubts. 

The  ancients  also  admitted  secondarj- 
fibres,  which  they  supposed  to  be  formed  by 
particular  modifications  of  the  simple  fibre. 
Thence,  the  nervous,  muscular,  parenchyma- 
tous, osseous  fibre. 

Chaussier  has  lately  proposed  to  admit 
four  sorts  of  fibres,  which  he  calls  laminary, 
nerval,  muscttlnr,  and  albuginoils. 

Science  was  nearly  in  this  state  when 
Pinel  conceived  tlie  idea  of  distinguishing 
tlie  organic  solids,  not  by  fibres,  but  by 
tissues  or  systems.  BicIiAt  applied  it  to  all  * 
the  solid  parts  of  the  bodies  of  animals  : 
The  classification  of  Bicliat  lias  been  per- 
fccled  by  Dupuylien,  and  Hicherand. 
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Classification  of  the  Tissues. 

1.  Cellular  " 

f  Arterial. 

2.  Vascular  -<  Venous. 

'  Lymphatic. 

n    -NT  r  Cerebral. 

3.  JNervous    <  „      ,  . 

Ganglaic . 

4.  Osseous   ,  

f  Fibrous. 

5.  Fibrous    -J  Fibro-cartilaglnous,     ^  § 

{  Dermoid,  ' 

6.  Muscular  (Voluntary.  « 

|_  Involuntary. 

I.  Erectile  

8.  Mucous  

9.  Serous   ,  

10.  Horny  or  C  Hairy. 

Epidermic   \  Epidermoid. 

II.  Parenchymatous,  Glandular. 

These  systems,  associated  with  each  other 
and  with  the  flijids,  compose  the  organs,  or 
instruments  of  life.  When  many  organs 
tend  by  their  action  towards  a  common  end, 
we  name  them,  collectively  considered,  an 
apparatus.  The  number  of  apparatus,  and 
their  disposition,  constitute  the  differences  of 
animals.  — Magendie. 

Anjmal  actions.  Acliones  animates. 
Those  actions,  or  functions,  are  so  termed, 
which  are  performed  through  tlie  means  of 
the  mind.  To  this  class  belong  the  external 
and  internal  senses,  the  voluntary  action 
of  muscles,  voice,  speech,  watching,  and 
sleep.    See  Action. 

Animal  Heal.     See  Heat  Animal. 

Animal  (Economy.  See  (Economy  animal. 

Animal  Oil.  Oleum  animate.  Oleum 
animale  Dippolii.  An  empyreumatic  oil,  ob- 
tained from  the  bones  of  animals,  recom- 
mended as  an  anodyne  and  antispasmodic. 

A'nime  gummi.  The  substance  which 
bears  tliis  name  in  tlie  shops  is  a  resin.  See 
Hymentsa  coitrbaril. 

A'niaii  deliquiusi.  (From  animus,  the 
mind,  and  delinquo,  to  leave.)  Fainting. 
Sse  Sy 71  cope. 

A'NIMUS.  This  word  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  anima ;  which  generally  ex- 
presses tjie  faculty  of  reasoning,  and  animus 
the  being  in  which  that  faculty  resides. 

Anin'ga.  A  root  which  grows  in  the 
Antilles  islands,  and  is  used  by  sugar-bakers 
for  refining  their  sugar. 

ANISCA'LPTOR.  (From  anus,  the 
breech,  and  scalpo,  to  scratch.)  The  latis- 
simus  dorsi  is  so  called,  because  it  is  the 
muscle  chiefly  instrumental  in  performing 
this  office.  —  Bartholin. 

Anisotachys.  (From  aviaos,  unequal, 
and  Taxvs,  quick.)  A  quick  and  unequal 
pulse. —  Gorr^eus, 

ANI'SUM.  (From  o,  neg.  and  itroy, 
pqual. )    See  fimpinella  anisum. 

Anisum  sikense.  Sue  Jllicium  anisalum. 

Anisum  stellatum.    See  Illicium. 
Akisumvuloare.  Sec  Pi m.pinella  anisum. 


ANNEAL.  We  know  too  little  of  the 
arrangement-of  particles  to  determine,  what 
it  is  that  constitutes  or  produces  brittlepess 
in  any  substance.  In  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  instances  of  bodies  which  are  capa- 
ble of  undergoing  ignition,  it  is  found  that 
sudden  cooling  renders  them  hard  and  brit- 
tle. This  is  a  real  inconvenience  in  glass, 
and  also  in  steel,  when  this  metallic  sub- 
stance is  required  to  be  soft  and  flexible. 
The  inconveniencies  are  avoided  by  cooling 
them  very  gradually,  and  tliis  process  is 
called  annealing.  Glass  vessels,  or  oUier 
articles,  arp  carried  into  an  oven  or  apart- 
ment near  the  great  furnace,  called  the  leer, 
where  they  arp  permitted  to  cool,  in  a 
greater  or  less  time,  according  to  their  thick- 
ness and  bulk.  The  annealing  of  steel,  or 
other  jnetallic  bodies,  consists  simply  in 
heating  them,  and  suflbring  them  to  cool 
again,  either  upon  the  hearth  of  t)ie  furns}ce, 
or  in  ^ny  other  situation  where  the  heat  is 
moderate,  or  at  least  the  temperature  is  npt 
very  cold. 

Annotto.     See  jBi'pa  orleana. 

ANNUAL.  {Annuus,  yearly.)  A  term 
applied  in  botany  to  plants  and  roots,  which 
are  produced  from  the  seed,  grow  to  their 
full  extent,  and  die  in  one  year  or  season,  as 
Papaver  somnifermn,  Helianthus  annuus, 
Hordeum,  Trilicum,  &c, 

Annue'ntes.  (Fron).' annuo,  to  nod.) 
Some  muscles  of  the  head  were  formerly  go 
called,  because  they  perform  the  office  of 
nodding,  or  bending  the  head  downwards, — 
Cowper,  Sec. 

ANNULAR.  (Annularis;  from  An- 
mdiis,  a  ring,  because  it  is  ring  like,  or 
the  ring  is  worn  on  it,  or  it  surrounds  any 
thing  like  a  ring.)  Like  a  ringj  thus, 
annular  bone,  &c. 

Anmdar  bone,  Circulus  osseus.  A  ring- 
like bone,  placed  before  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum  in  the  fcetus. 

Annular  cartilage.     See  Trachcea. 

ANNULA'EIS,  Annularis  digitus.  The 
ring-finger.  TJie  one  between  the  little  and 
middle  fjngers. 

Annularis  processus.    See  Pons  varolii. 

A'NNULUS.  {Annulus,  i,  m.,  a  ring.) 
A  ring.  In  botany  applied  to  the  slender 
membrane  surroutading  the  stem  of  the 
fungi, 

Ankulus  abdominis.  The  abdominal 
ring.  An  oblong  separation  of  tendinous 
fibres,  called  an  opening,  in  each  groin, 
through  which  the  spermatic  chord  in  men, 
and  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  in 
women,  pass.  It  is  tlirough  this  part  that 
the  abdominal  viscera  fall  in  that  species  of 
hernia,  which  is  called  bubonocele.  See 
Obliquus  externus  abdominis. 

A'NO.  (Avco,  upwards  ;  in  opposition  to 
jfttTw,  downwards.)  Upwards. 

ANOCATHA'RTIC.  (From  avw,  up- 
wards, and  KaOaipci),  to  purge.)  Emetic,  or 
that  wluch  purges  upwards. 
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ANOCIIEI'LON.  (From  am,  up- 
wards, and  Xf'Aw,  the  lip.)    The  upper  lip. 

Ano'dia.  (From  a,  neg.  and  oSos,  the 
way.)  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  for  in- 
accuracy and  irregularity  in  the  description 
and  treatment  of  a  disease. 

ANO'DYNA.    See  Anodyne. 

ANODYNE,  {Anodynus;  from  o,  pnv. 
and  uivvy),  pain.)  Tliose  medicines  are 
termed  Anodynes,  which  ease  pain  and  pro- 
cure sleep.  They  are  divided  into  three 
sorts  ;  paregorics,  or  such  as  assuage  pain  ; 
hypnotics,  or  such  as  relieve  by  procuring 
sleep ;  and  narcotics,  or  such  as  ease  the 
patient  by  stupifying  him. 

Ano'dynum  martiaLe.  Ferrum  ammo- 
niatum  precipitated  from  water  by  potassa. 

Ano'dynum  minerale.    Sal  prunella. 

ANOMALOUS.  (From  a,  priv.  and 
vott©',  a  law. )  This  term  is  often  applied 
to  those  diseases,  the  symptoms  of  which  do 
not  appear  with  that  regularity  which  is  gene- 
rally observed  in  diseases.  A  disease  is  also 
said  to  be  anomalous,  when  the  symptoms  are 
so  varied  as  not  to  bring  it  under  the  de- 
scription of  any  known  affection. 

ANO'MPHALOS.  (From  a,  priv.  and 
oix(pa\os,  the  navel.)  Anomp/ialus.  With- 
out a  navel. 

ANO'NYMUS.  (Anonymus,  from  a, 
priv,  and  ovofia,  name.)  Nameless;  some 
eminences  of  the  brain  are  called  colwnncB 
anonymcB ;  and  it  was  formerly  applied  to 
one  of  the  cricoid  muscles. 

ANO'RCHIDES.  (From  o,  priv.  and 
opxus,  the  testicle.)  Children  are  so  termed 
which  come  into  the  world  without  testicles. 
This  is  a  very  common  occurrence.  The 
testicles  of  many  male  infants  at  the  time  of 
birth  are  within  the  abdomen.  The  time  of 
their  descent  is  very  uncertain,  and  instances 
have  occurred  where  they  have  not  reached 
the  scrotum  at  the  age  of  ten  or  fifteen. 

ANORE'XIA.  {Anorexia,  a:,{.;  from, 
a,  priv.  and  opf^is,  appetite.)  A  want  of 
appetite,  witliout  loathing  of  food.  Cullen 
ranks  this  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
Locales,  and  order  Dysorexitx.  He  believes  it 
to  be  generally  symptomatic,  but  enumerates 
two  species,  viz.  the  Anorexia  humoralis,  and 
the  Anorexia  atonica.    See  Dyspepsia. 

ANO'SMIA.  {Anosmia,  ee,  {.;  from  a, 
neg.  and  o^ci,  to  smell.)  A  loss  of  the 
sense  of  smelling.  This  genus  of  disease  is 
arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  order  Locales,  and 
order  DystssthesitB.  When  it  arises  from  a 
disease  of  tlie  Schneidferian  membrane,  it  is 
termed  Anosmia  organica ;  and  when  from 
no  manifest  cause.  Anosmia  alonica. 

A'NSER.  {Anscr,  eris.  m.;  a  goose  or 
gander.)    The  name  of  a  genus  of  birds. 

Anskr  dome'sticus;  The  tame  goose. 
The  flesh  of  this  bird  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  duck,  and  requires  the  assistance 
of  spirituous  and  stimulating  substances,  to 
enable  the  stomach  to  digest  it.  Both  are 
very  iroproper  for  weak  stomachs. 


ANSERI'NA.  (From  anser,  a  goose ; 
so  called,  because  geese  eat  it.)  See  Poten- 
tilla  anserina. 

ANT.  See  Formica  rvfa. 
Ant,  acid  of.  See  Formic  acid. 
ANTACID.  {Antacidus;  from  av7«, 
against,  and  acidus,  acid.)  That  which 
destroys  acidity.  The  action  of  anUcids  in 
the  human  stomach,  is  purely  chemical,  as 
they  merely  combine "witli  the  acid  present, 
and  neutralize  it.  They  are  only  pallia- 
tives, the  generation  of  acidity  being  to  be 
prevented  by  restoring  the  tone  of  the  sto- 
mach and  its  vessels.  Dyspepsia  and  diar- 
rhoea are  the  diseases  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed. The  principal  antacids  in  use  are 
the  alkalies ;  e.  g.  Liquoris  potassw,  gutt.  xv. 
or  from  5  to  15  gr.  of  subcarbonate  of  pot- 
assa, or  soda  dissolved  in  water.  The  solu- 
tion of  soda,  called  double  soda-water,  or 
that  of  potassa  supersaturated  with  carbonic 
acid,  is  more  frequently  used,  as  being 
more  pleasant.  Ammonia  has  been  recom- 
mended as  preferable  to  every  other  antacid, 
from  10  to  20  drops  of  the  liquor  ammonias 
in  a  cupful  of  water.  The  liquor  calcis,  or 
lime  water,  is  likewise  used  to  correct  acid- 
ity, two  or  three  ounces  being  taken  occa- 
sionally. Creta  prieparata  alone,  or  with 
the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  any  aro- 
matic —  chela;  cancrorum  praeparatse  ;  mag- 
nesia also  and  its  carbonate,  are  used  for  the 
same  purpose. 

ANTAGONIST.  {Antagonistus,  coun- 
teracting. )  A  term  applied  to  those  muscles 
which  have  opposite  functions.  Such  are 
the  flexor  and  extensor  of  any  limb,  the  one 
of  which  contracts  it,  the  other  stretches  it 
out ;  and  also  the  abductors  and  adductors. 
Solitary  muscles  are  those  without  any  an- 
tagonist, as  the  heart,  &c. 

ANTA'LGIC.  {Antalgicus;  from  ecvlt, 
against,  and  aXyos,  pain.)  That  which 
relieves  pain. 

ANTA'LKALINE.  {Antalkalinus ; 
from  avli,  against,  and  alkali,  an  alcali.) 
That  which  possesses  the  power  of  neutraliz- 
ing alkalies.  All  the  acids  are  of  this  class. 

ANTAPHRODISl'AC.  {Antaphro- 
disiacus ;  from  avh,  against,  and  A<ppo5tjr], 
Venus.)  Anti- venerea],  or  whatever  extin- 
guishes ariiorous  desires. 

Antaphrodi'tic.    The  same. 
Antapo'dosis.      (From  ayla-KoSiSunt,  to 
reciprocate. )    A  vicissitude,  or  return  of  the 
paroxysm  of  fevers.  —  Hippocrates.  Called 
by  Galen  epidosis. 

Antaris.  Mercury. 
Antarthri'tic.     See  Antiarthritic. 
Antasthma'tic.     See  Antiasthmatic. 
Antatro'phic.     See  Antintrophic. 
Anteche'sis.    (From  avhxonai,  to  re- 
sist.)   A  violent  stoppage  in  the  bowels, 
which  resists  all  efforts  to  remove  it.  —  Hijy- 
pocratcs. 

Amela'bicm.    (From  ante,  before,  and 
labium,  a  lip.)    Tlie  extremity  of  the  lip. 
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Ante'mbasis.  (From  avli,  mutually,  and 
(fiSaivai,  to  enter.)  A  coalescence,  or  union 
of  bone.  —  Galen. 

Anteme'tic.    See  Antiemetic. 

Antenea'smus.  (From  avli,  against,  and 
reivefffios,  implacable. )  That  species  of  mad- 
ness in  which  the  patient  endeavours  to  de- 
stroy himself. 

Antephia'ltic.    See  Antiphialtic. 

Antepile'ptic.    See  Anliepileptic. 

ANTE'RIOR.  Before.  A  tenn  applied 
to  what  may  be  situated  before  another  of 
the  same  kind,  as  a  muscle,  a  projection, 
eminence,  lobe,  artery,  &c. 

Anterior,  auris.  Musculus'  anterior 
auris.  One  of  the  common  muscles  of  the 
ear,  situated  before  the  external  ear.  It 
arises  thin  and  membranous,  near  tlie  pos- 
terior part  of  the  zi/goma,  and  is  inserted  into 
a  small  eminence  on  the  back  of  the  helix, 
opposite  to  the  concha,  which  it  draws  a 
little  forwards  and  upwards. 

Anterior  intercostal.  Nervus  inter- 
costalis  anterior.  Splanchnic  nerve.  A 
branch  of  the  great  intercostal  that  is  given 
off  in  the  thorax. 

Anterior  mallei.  See  Laxator  tym- 
pani. 

ANTHE'LIX.     See  Antihelix. 

Anthe'lmia.  (From  avli,  against,  and 
tXfxivs,  a  worm ;  so  called,  because  it  was 
thought  of  great  virtue  in  expelling  worms.) 
See  Spigelia  anthelmia  and  Marilandica. 

ANTHELMINTIC.  {Anthelminticiis s 
from  ault,  against,  and  iXfj-ivs,  a  worm.) 
Whatever  procures  the  evacuation  of  worms 
from  the  stomach  and  intestines.  The 
greater  number  of  anthelmintics  act  me- 
chanically, dislodging  the  worms,  by  the 
sharpness  or  roughness  of  their  particles, 
or  by  their  cathartic  operation.  Some 
seem  to  have  no  other  qualities  than  those 
of  powerful  bitters  by  which  they  either 
prove  noxious  to  these  animals,  or  remove 
that  debility  of  the  digestive  organs,  by 
whicli  the  food  is  not  properly  assimi- 
lated, or  the  secreted  fluids  poured  into 
the  intestines  are  not  properly  prepared ; 
circumstances  from  which  it  ^  has  been 
supposed  the  generation  of  worms  may 
arise.  The  principal  medicines  belonging 
to  this  class,  are,  mercury,  gamboge,  Geof- 
frsea  inermis,  tanacetum,  polypodium  filix 
mas,  spigelia  marilandica,  artemisia  san- 
tonica,  olea  Europa;a,  stannum  pulverisa- 
tum,  ferri  limaturjB,  and  dolichos  pruriens  ; 
which  see  under  their  respective  heads. 

A'N'THEMIS.  {Anthemis,  midis.  foem.; 
from  avSeo),  Jioreo ;  because  it  bears  an 
abundance  of  flowers.)  I.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaan  system. 
Class,  Si/ngenesia ;  Order,  Poli/gamia  su- 
}>erjlua. 

2.  The  name  in  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia for  chamomile.    See  Anlkenus  nobilis. 

A^fTilEMis  coTULA.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  plant  called  Colula  fcetida;  ChavieB-> 


melutn  fcetidum,  in  the  pharmacopoeias. 
Mayweed.  Stinking  chamomile.  This  plant, 
Anthemis  :  — receptaculis  conicis  paleis  se- 
taceis,  seminibus  nudis,  of  LinnsEUs,  has 
a  very  disagreeable  smell ;  the  leaves,  a 
strong,  acrid,  bitterish  taste ;  the  flowers, 
however,  are  almost  insipid.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  useful  in  hysterical  afFections,  but 
is  very  seldom  employed. 

Anthemis  nobilis.  The  systematic  liame 
for  the  Chamcemelum  ;  Chamamelum  nobile ; 
Chamomilla  rornana  ;  Euanthemon  of  Galen. 
Anthemis  of  the  last  London  pharmacopseia. 
Common  chamomile.  Anthemis  — foliis 
pinnato-compositis  linearibus  acutis  subvUlosis, 
of  Linna;us.  Both  tlie  leaves  and  flowers 
of  this  indigenous  plant  have  a  strong 
though  not  ungrateful  smell,  and  a  very 
bitter,  nauseous  taste  :  but  the  latter  are  the 
bitterer,  and  considerably  more  aromatic. 
They  possess  tonic  and  stomachic  qualities, 
and  are  much  employed  to  restore  tone  to 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  as  a  pleasant 
and  cheap  bitter.  They  have  been  long 
successfully  used  for  the  cure  of  intermit- 
tents,  as  well  as  of  fevers  of  the  irregular 
nervous  kind,  accompanied  with  visceral  ob- 
structions. The  flowers  have  been  found 
useful  in  hysterical  afFections,  flatulent  or 
spasmodic  colics,  and  dysentery ;  but,  from 
their  laxative  quality.  Dr.  Cullen  tells  us 
they  proved  hurtful  in  diarrhoeas.  A  simple 
infusion  is  frequently  taken  to  excite  vomit- 
ing, or  for  promoting  the  operation  of 
emetics.  Externally  they  are  used  in  the 
decoclum  pro  fomenlo,  and  are  an  ingredient 
in  the  decoctum  malvce  compositum. 

Anthemis  pyrethhum.  The  plant  from 
which  we  obtain  the  pyrethrum  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias ;  Aslerantium  ;  Bujihthalmum  ore- 
ticum;  Bellis  montana  putescens  acris ;  Den- 
taria;  Herba  salivans ;  Pes  Alexandrimis. 
Spanish  Chamomile ;  pellitory  of  Spain. 
Anthemis :  —  caulibus  siviplicibus  unijloris 
decumbentibus  —  foliis  pinnato-multifidis,  of 
Linn£Bus.  Tliis  root,  though  cultivated  in 
this  country,  is  generally  imported  from 
Spain.  Its  taste  is  hot  and  acrid,  its  acri- 
mony residing  in  a  resinous  principle.  The 
ancient  Romans,  it  is  said,  employed  the 
root  of  this  plant  as  a  pickle.  In  its  recent 
state,  it  is  not  so  pungent  as  when  dried, 
and  yet,  if  applied  to  the  skin,  it  produces 
inflammation.  Its  qualities  are  stimulant ; 
but  it  is  never  used,  except  as  a  masticatory, 
for  relieving  toothaches,  rheumatic  affec- 
tions of  the  face,  and  paralysis  of  the  tongue, 
in  which  it  aflfbrds  relief  by  stimulating  the 
excretory  ducts  of  the  salival  glands. 

ANTHERA.    (From  ai/9os,  a  flower.) 

1.  A  compound  medicine  used  by  the 
ancients  ;  so  called  from  its  florid  colour,  — 
Galen.  ASgineta. 

2.  The  male  part  of  the  fructification  of 
plants:— so  called  by  Linnaous,  by  way 
of  eminence.  The  male  genital  organ  of 
plants  consists  of  three  parts,  the  filament. 
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anther,  and  pollen,  The  antliera  is  the  little 
head  or  extremity  which  rests  on  the  filament. 

DiH'erent  terms  are  applied  to  the  anthers 
from  their  figure  : 

1.  Oblong;  us  in  Lilium  candidum, 

2.  Globose;  as  in  Mercurialis  annua. 
8,  Semilunar;  -ds  in  Fragaria  vesca . 

4.  Angular  ;  as  in  TuHpa  gesneriana. 

5.  Linear;  as  in  the  grasses  and  Protea. 
Q,  Pidymovs;  as  in  JJigiialis  jiurjmrea. 
7-  Arrow-shaj^ed  ;  as  in  Crocus  sativus. 

8.  Bifid,  parted  half  v/iLy  down  in  two ; 
as  in  the  grasses  and  Erica. 

9.  Shield-like  or  jiellale,  of  a  round  shape  ; 
3S  in  Taxus  huccata, 

10.  Dentate,  witli  a  tooth-like  margin ;  as 
in  Taxus  baccata, 

11.  Hairy;  as  in  Lamium  album. 

12.  Bicorn,  with  two  divisions  like  horns ; 
as  with  Arbutus  uva  ursi  and  Vaccinium 
7)iyrtilliis. 

13.  Cristate,  having  cartilaginous  points. 

14.  Crucial;  as  in  Mellilis. 

1,5.  Double  or  twin-like;  as  in  Callisia  and 
Jlw-a. 

1 6.  ftostrate ;  as  in  OsbecUa. 

1 7.  Subulate,  or  awl-shaped  ;  as  in  the 
genus  Boella. 

18.  Cordate;  as  in  Cupraria. 

19.  lieniform,  kidney-shaped;  as  in  Tj-a- 
(lescantia  and  Ginora. 

20.  Trigonal,  or  three-cornered ;  as  in  the 

21.  Tetragonal,  or  four-cornergd ;  as  in 
Canriabis  and  Dictamnus. 

From  their  situation  : 

22.  Erect,  with  its  base  upon  the  apex  of 
the  filament ;  as  in  Tulipa  gesneriana. 

23.  Inciinibent,  lying  horizontally  upon 
the  filament,  as  in  Amaryllis  formossima. 

24.  Versatile,  when  the  incumbent  anther 
adheres  so  loosely  to  the  filament,  that  the 
least  agitation  of  the  plant  puts  it  in  ipotion  ; 
as  in  Secale  cereale, 

25.  Lateral,  adhering  laterjilly  to  tlie  fili- 
ment ;  as  in  Dianthera, 

26.  Sessile,  the  filament  almost  wg,nting  ; 
BS  in  Aristolochia  cleniatilis. 

27.  Free,  not  united  to  any  other  anther. 

28.  Connate,  united  together  j  as  in  Viola 
pdorata. 

ANTHODIUM.  A  spepies  of  c:jlyx, 
which  contains  many  flowers  being  common 
to  them  all. 

It  is  distinguished  from  its  structure  into, 

1 .  Monophyllous,  consisting  of  one  leaflet 
perfect  at  its  bfise,  but  cut  at  its  limi)  or 
margin  ;  as  in  Tragopogon- 

2.  Polyphyllous,  consisting  of  'several 
leaflets  ;  as  in  Cardtws  and  Centaurea. 

3.  Simple,  consisting  of  one  series  of 
leaflets  ;  as  in  Cacolia  porop/iyllum. 

4.  Equal,  when  all  the  leaves  of  the 
Anthodium  simplex  are  of  the  same  lengtli ; 
fis  in  Ethulia. 

5.  hnbrecate  or  squamose,  as  in  Centaurea 
cyanus. 


G.  Sfjuarrase,  the  leaflets  bent  backward  at 
their  extremities. 

7.  Scabrous,  rough,  consisting  of  dry 
leaflets;  as  in  Centaurea  glaslifolia  and 
jacea. 

8.  Spinous,  the  leaflets  having  thorns ;  as 
in  Cynara  scolymus  and  Centaurea  sonchi- 

folia. 

9-  Turbinate  ;  as  in  Tarchonanthus  cam- 
2>horatzi$. 

10-  Globose  ;  as  in  Centaurea  calcilrapa. 

11.  Jiemispherical,  loxindi  below  and  flat 
above  ;  as  in  Anlhemis  and  Clirysocornn. 

12.  CyZmdncn/,  long  and  round  ;  as  witli 
Eupaforiupi. 

13.  Calyci^lale,  the  basis  surrounded  by 
another  small  leafy  anthodium  ;  as  in  Leon- 
todon  tqraxaciim,  Senecio,  and  Crepis, 

ANTHOPHYLLITE.  A  massive 
mineral,  of  a  brown  colour,  found  at  Konigs- 
berg,  in  Norway. 

ANTHOPHY'LLUS.  (From  az/^os,  a 
flower,  f-.nd  tpvWoy,  a  leaf;  so  called  from 
the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  and  the  beauty 
of  the  leaves.)  The  clove  is  so  termed  when 
it  has  been  suffered  to  grow  to  maturity.  — 
Bau/iin. 

ANTHOPHY'LLUS.  (From  avdos, 
a  flower,  and  ^lK^w,  to  love. )    A  florist. 

A'NTHORA.  {Quasi  antilhora.  AvliBopa; 
from  avlt,  against,  and  Stopq.,  monkshood  : 
so  called,  because  it  is  said  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  the  thora  or  monkshood.)  A 
species  of  Wolfsbane.  See  Aconitum 
anthora. 

A'nthos  flores.  The  flowers  of  the 
rosmarinus  are  so  termed  in  some  pharma- 
copseias.     See  Bnsmarinus  officinalis. 

ANTHRA'CIA.  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  diseases  in  (jood's  Nosology.  See 
JSfosology. 

2.  A  name  of  the  carlpuncle.  See  Anthrax. 

ANTHRACITE.  '.  Blind  coal,  Kil- 
kenny coal,  or  glance  cojil.  There  are  three 
varieties,  conclioidal,  sl^ty,  and  coluranal. 

Anthhaco'sis  -eetfLi.  A  red,  livid, 
bnrning,  sloughy,  very  painful  tumour,  oc- 
curring on  the  eyelids. — Aigineta. 

ANTHRAX.  (Anthrax,  ads.  m,;  from 
av9pa^,  a  burning  coal.)  Anthracia ;  An- 
throcosia  ;  Anlhroconia  ;  Carbunculus  ;  Car- 
bo  ;  Bubinus  vcrus ;  Codi sella ;  Grariatris- 
tum ;  Pnina ;  Persicus  igiius  of  Avicenna. 
A  hard  and  circumscribed  inflammatory 
tubercle  like  fi  boil,  -ivhidi  sometimes  forms 
on  tlie  cheek,  neck,  or  back,  and  in  a  few 
days  becomes  highly  gangrenous.  It  tlieu 
discharges  an  extremely  foclid  sanies  from 
under  die  black  core,  which,  like  a  burning 
coal,  continues  destroying  the  surrounding 
parts.  It  is  supposed  to  arise  from  a  pecu- 
liar miasma,  is  most  common  in  warm  cli. 
mates,  and  often  attends  the  pla<?-ue. 

ANTH ROPOGRA'PH Y."  {Anthropo- 
graphia;  from  wdpuTros,  a  man,  and  ypaipto, 
to  write.)  Description  of  the  structure  of 
man. 
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A  NTH  RO  POLO'G  Y.  (Antliropologia  ; 
fVom  ayBpanros,  a  man,  and  Myos,  a  dis- 
course.)   The  description  of  man. 

ANTHYPNO'TIC,  (Jnthyjmoticus  ; 
from  avh,  against,  and  wrvus,  sleep. )  That 
which  prevents  sleep  or  drowsiness. 

ANTHYPOCHONDRI'AC.  {Ant/ty 
pothondriacus ;  from  avli,  against,  and  imo- 
XovSpia,  the  hypochondria. )  That  which  is 
adapted  to  cure  low-spiritedness  or  disorders 
of  the  hypochondria. 

ANTHYSTE'RIC.  {Anthysteriais ; 
from  Of?!,  against,  and  v^tpa,  the  womb.) 
That  which  relieves  the  hysteric  passion. 

A'NTI.  (AWt,  against.)  There  are 
many  names  compounded  with  this  word, 
as  Antiasthmatic;  AntViystcric ;  Antidy- 
senteric,  &c.  which  signify  medicines  against 
the  asthma,  hysterics,  dysentery,  &c. 

Anti'ades.  (From  avltaa,  to  meet.) 
1.  The  tonsils  are  so  called,  because  they 
answer  one  another. 

2.  The  mumps. — Nic.  Piso. 

Antia'gra.  (From  avlias,  a  tonsil,  and 
aypct,  a  prey.)  Antiagri.  A  tumour  of 
the  tonsils. — Ulpian,  Roland,  &c. 

ANTIARTHRI'TIC.  {Anliarthriti- 
cus  i  from  avli,  against,  and  apBpilis,  the 
gout. )    Antarthritic.    Against  the  gout. 

ANTIASTHMATIC.  {Antiasthma- 
ticus ;  from  avh,  against,  and  affOfia,  an 
asthma.)  Antasthmatic.  Against  the  asthma. 

ANTIATROPHIC.  {Antiatrophicus  ; 
from  avh,  against,  and  alpotpia,  an  atrophy. ) 
Against  an  atrophy  or  wasting  away. 

ANTICACHE'CTIC.  [Andcacheclicus, 
from  avli,  against,  and  /cox6|io,  a  cachexy. ) 
Medicines  against  a  cachexy,  or  bad  habit 
of  body. 

ANTIC  A'RDIUM.  (From  avli,  against, 
or  opposite,  and  leapSia,  the  heart.)  The 
hollow  at  the  bottom  of  the  breast,  com- 
monly called  scrobiculus  cordis,  or  pit  of  the 
stomach. 

ANTICATARRHA'L.  {AnUcatar- 
rhalis !  from  avli,  against,  and  Kolappos,  a 
catarrh. )    That  which  relieves  a  catarrh. 

ANTIC AUSO'TIC.  ( From aph, against, 
and  Kavffos,  a  burning  fever.)  Remedies 
against  burning  fevers.  We  read,  in  Corp. 
Pharm.  of  Junken,  of  a  st/rupus  anlicait- 
«<dicus. 

A'nticheir.  (From  avli,  against,  and 
Xe'p,  the  hand.)    The  thumb. — Galen. 

Akticne'mion.  (From  avli,  against,  or 
opposite,  and  Kvrjfirj,  the  calf  of  the  leg.) 
That  part  of  the  tibia  wliich  is  bare  of  flesh, 
and  opposite  the  calf  of  the  leg.  The  shin- 
bone. — Galen. 

ANTICO'LIC.  (l^om  avli,  against, 
and  Koo\iKr\,  the  colic. )  Remedies  against 
the  colic. 

Antidia'stole.  (From  avli,  against,  aaid 
Siar€\A(o,  to  distinguish.)  An  exact  and 
accurate  distinction  of  one  disease,  or  symp- 
tom, from  another. 


ANTIDf^NIC.  (From  mi,  ag.iinst, 
and  Zivos,  circumgyration)  Medicines 
.igainst  a  vertigo,  or  giddiness.— Z?/anf:/wr<y. 

ANTIDOTARIUM.  (Antidotarium,  i, 
n.;  from  ai^iSohs,  an  antidote.)  A  term 
used  by  former  writers,  for  what  we  now 
call  a  dispensatory  ;  a  plac6  where  antidotes 
are  prescribed  and  prepared.  There  are 
antidotaries  extant  of  several  authors,  as 
tliose  of  Nichnlaus,  Mesne,  Myrepsus,  &c. 

ANTI'DOTUS.  (From  avli,  against, 
and  StSw/tii,  to  give.)    1.  An  antidote. 

2,  A  preservative  against  sickness. 

3.  A  remedy. — Galen. 

AN  TID  YSENTE'RIC.  (Antidysen- 
tericus ;  from  avli,  against,  and  dvcrevhpia, 
a  flux.)     Medicines  against  a  dysentery. 

ANTIEMETIC.  {Antiemeticus from 
avli,  against,  and  e/J-ew,  to  vomit.)  Ante- 
metic.  That  which  prevents  or  stops 
vomiting. 

A NTIEPHI ALTIC.  [AntieiMallicust : 
from  avli,  against,  and  t<pia\lT\s,  the  night- 
mare.) Antephialtic.  Against  the  night- 
mare. 

A  NT  I E  PI  LE  FIT  C.  {Antiepilepticm  .- 
from  avli,  against,  and  eiriKii^is,  the  epilepsy.) 
Antepileptic.    Against  epilepsy. 

ANTIFEBRI'LE.  {Anlifebrilis ;  from 
tivli,  against,  and  febris,  a  fever.)  A  febri- 
fuge, a  remedy  against  fever. 

ANTIHE'CTIC.  (Antihecticus  ■  from 
avli,  against,  and  tnliKos,  a  hectic  fever. )  A 
remedy  against  a  hectic  fever. 

Antihe'cticum  POTEnii.  Antimonium 
diapkorelicum  Joviale.  A  medicine  invented 
by  Poterius,  formerly  extolled  as  effectual 
in  hectic  fevers,  but  now  disregarded.  It 
is  an  oxyde  of  tin  and  ohalybeated  regulusof 
antimony,  in  consequence  of  their  deflagra- 
tion with  nitre. 

ANTIHE'LIX.  {Antiheliv,  lids,  m.; 
from  avli,  against,  and  tAif,  the  helix.)  The 
inner  circle  of  the  external  ear,  so  called 
from  its  opposition  to  the  outer  circuit,. called 
the  helix. 

ANTIHELMIN'TIC.  Sec  Anthel- 
mintic. 

A  N  TI H  YSTE  R'l  C.  (Anlihystericus.,- 
from  avli,  against,  and  vs'tpiKa,  hysterics.) 
Medicines  which  prevent  or  relieve  hy- 
sterics. 

Antile'psis.  (From  avliXap.€ava>,  to  take 
hold  off.)  The  securing  of  bandages,  or 
ligatures  from  slipping. — Hippocrates. 

ANTILO'BIUM.  (From  avli,  oppo- 
site, and  Aro^oj,  the  bottom  of  the  ear.).  The 
tragus,  or  tliat  part  of  the  ear  which  is  o^i- 
positc  the  lobe. 

ANTILOI'MIC.  [Antiloimicus :  from 
avli,  against,  and  Aot/xos,  the  plague.)  Reme- 
dies or  prevetitives  against  the  plague. 

ANTI'LOPUS.  The  antelope.  An 
African  beast  resembling  n  deer,  the  hoofs 
and  horns  of  which  were  formerly  given  in 
liystcric  and  epileptic  cases. 
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ANTILY'SSUS.  (From  auh,  against 
and  Avtraa,  tlie  bite  of  a  mad  dog.)  A 
medicine  ov  remedy  against  tlie  bite  of  a 
mad  dog. 

ANTIMONIA'L.  {Anlimanialis ;  from 
anlimoniuin,  antimony.)  An  antimonial, 
or  composition  in  which  antimony  is  a 
chief  ingredient.  A  preparation  of  anti- 
mony. 

Antimonial  jiowder.  See  Anlimonialis 
pu/vis. 

Antimonia'lis  pui.vis.  Antimonial  pow- 
der. 'I'ake  of  siilphuret  of  antimony, 
powdered,  a  pound ;  hartshorn  shavings, 
two  pounds.  Mix  and  throw  them  into 
a  broad  iron  pot  lieatcd  to  a  white  heat, 
and  stir  tlie  mixture  constantly  until  it  ac- 
quires an  ash  colour.  Having  taken  it  out, 
reduce  it  to  powder,  and  put  it  into  a  coated 
•crucible,  upon  which  another  inverted  cru- 
cible, having  a  small  hole  in  its  bottom,  is 
to  be  luted.  Then  raise  the  fire  by  degrees 
to  a  white  heat,  and  keep  it  so  for  two 
hours.  Reduce  the  residuary  mass  to  a 
very  fine  powder.  The  dose  is  from  five 
to  ten  grains.  It  is  in  high  esteem  as  a 
febrifuge,  sudorific,  and  antispasmodic.  The 
diseases  in  which  it  is  mostly  exhil)ited  arc, 
most  species  of  asthenic  and  exanthematous 
fevers,  acute  rheumatism,  gout,  diseases 
arising  from  obstructed  perspiration,  dysu- 
ria,  nervous  affections,  and  spasms. 

This  preparation  was  introduced  into  the 
former  London  pharmacopoeia  as  a  substi- 
tute for  a  medicine  of  extensive  celebrity. 
Dr.  James's  powder ;  to  which,  liowever,  the 
present  form  moi-e  nearly  assimilates  in  its 
dose,  and  it  is  more  manageable  in  its  admi- 
nistration, by  the  reduction  of  the  propor- 
tion of  antimony  to  one  half. 

Antimonic  acid.     See  Antimony. 

Antimonious  acid.    See  Antiinony. 

Antimonii  oxydum.  Oxyde  of  Anti- 
mony. This  preparation  is  now  directed  to 
be  made  by  dissolving  an  ounce  of  tartarised 
antimony,  and  two  drams  of  subcarbonate 
of  ammonia,  separately  in  distilled  water, 
mixing  the  solutions  and  boiling,  till  the 
oxyde  of  antimony  is  precipitated,  which  is 
to  be  washed  with  water,  and  dried.  This 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  old  cal- 
cined or  diaphoretic  antimony,  being  a  much 
more  active  preparation.    See  Antimony. 

In  its  effects,  it  will  be  found  to  agree 
pretty  much  with  the  antimonium  tarta- 
risatum ;  but  it  is  very  little  employed. 

AnTlaCONII  SULPHURETUM  PRVECIPITATUM. 

Sulphtir  cmtimonii  prtEcipitalum.  •  Preci- 
pitated sulphuret  of  antimony.  This  pre- 
paration of  antimony  appears  to  have  ren- 
dered that  called  kermos  mineral  unneces- 
sary. It  is  made  thus :  —  Take  of  sul- 
phuret of  antimony,  in  powder,  two  pounds  ; 
—  of  the  solution  of  potassa,  four  pints  :  — 
of  distilled  water,  three  pints. 

Mix ;  and  boil  the  mixture. over  a  slow  fire 


for  three  Iioiirs,  stirring  it  well,  and  occa- 
sionally adding  distilled  water,  so  that  tlu? 
same  measure  may  be  preserved.  Strain  the 
solution  quickly  through  a  double  linen 
cloth,  and  while  it  is  yet  hot,  drop  in,  gra- 
dually, as  much  sulphuric  acid  as  may  be 
required  to  precipitate  the  powder;  then 
wash  away  tlie  sulphate  of  pota.ssa  by  hot 
water;  dry  the  precipitated  sulphuret  of  an- 
timony, and  reduce  it  to  powder.  In  this 
process  part  of  the  water  is  decomposed,  and 
its  oxygen  unites  partly  with  the  antimony ; 
the  oxyde  of  antimony,  as  well  as  the  potassa, 
combines  with  sulphur  and  hydrogeii,  form^ 
ing  hydrosulphuret  of  antimony  and  hydro- 
guretted  sulphuret  of  potassa :  if  the  solu- 
tion be  allowed  to  cool,  the  former  of  these 
partly  precipitates,  constituting  the  kermes 
mineral ;  but  the  addition  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  throws  down  the  whole  of  it  at  once, 
mixed  with  some  sulphur,  furnished  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  hydi'oguretted  sul- 
phuret of  potassa. 

As  an  alterative  and  sudorific,  it  is  in 
high  estimation,  and  given  in  diseases  of  the 
skin  and  glands ;  and,  joined  with  calomel, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  penetrat- 
ing alteratives  we  are  in  possession  of.  , 

Antimonii  tautarizati  vinum.  Wine 
of  tartarized  antimony.  Take  of  tarta- 
rized  antimony,  one  scruple ;  boiling  dis. 
tilled  water,  eight  fluid  ounces ;  rectified 
spirit,  two  fluid  ounces.  Dissolve  the  tar- 
tarised antimony  in  the  boiling  distilled 
water,  and  add  the  spirit  to  the  filtered 
liquor.  Four  fluid  drachms  of  tlii3  contain 
one  grain  of  tartarised  antimony. 

ANTIMONITE.  A  salt  formed  by 
the  combination  of  the  antimonous  acid  with 
alkaline  and  other  bases.    See  Antimony. 

ANTIMO'NIUM.     See  AiUimony. 

Antimokium  calcinatum.  An  oxyde  of 
antimony. 

Antimonium  diaphoreticum.  An  old 
name  for  an  oxyde  of  antimony. 

Antimonium  tartarizatum.  Tartarus 
emelicns ;  Tartarum  emeticimi ;  Tartarus 
antimonialis ;  Tartris  a7itimo7iii  cum  potassa ; 
Tartarum  slibiatum.  Tartar  emetic.  It  is 
obtained  by  boiling  the  fusible  oxj-de  of  anti- 
mony with  supertartrate  of  potassa,  the  ex- 
cess of  tartaric  acid  dissolves  the  oxyde,  and 
a  triple  salt  is  obtained  by  cryslallisatipn. 
The  London  Pharmacopoeia  directs  thus": 
Take  of  glass  of  antimony  finely  levigated, 
supertartrate  of  potassa  in  powder,  of  each  a 
pound ;  boiling  distilled  water,  a  gallon ; 
mix  the  glass  of  antimony  and  the  super- 
tartrate of  potassa  well  together,  and  then 
add  them  by  degrees  to  tlie  distilled  water, 
which  is  to  be  kept  boiling  and  constantly 
stirred  ;  boil  the  whole  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then  set  it  by.  Filter  it  when 
cold,  and  evaporate  the  filtered  liquor  so 
that  crystals  may  form  in  it.  A  solution 
of  this  salt  in  dilute  wine  is  ordered  in  the 
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Pliarmacopreia.  See  ^utimouii  tartnrixnti 
tnnvm. 

Tartar  emetic  is  the  most  useful  of  al]  the 
antiraonial  preparations.  Its  action  i^  not 
dependent  on  the  state  of  the  stomach,  and, 
being  soluble  in  water,  its  dose  is  easily 
managed,  while  it  also  acts  more  speedily. 
In  doses  of  from  one  to  three,  four,  or 
five  grains,  it  generally  acts  powerfully  as 
an  emetic,  and  is  employed  whenever  we 
wish  to  obtain  the  effects  which  result  from 
full  vomiting.  As  patients  are  differently 
affected  by  this  medicine,  the  safest  mode  of 
exhibiting  it  is :  Antinionii  larlarizati, 
gr.  iii.  Aquce  dislillatce,  ^iv,  Misce  et  cola. 
Dosis  5SS.  omni  horie  quadrante,  donee 
supervenerit  vomitus. 

For  children,  emetic  tartar  is  not  so  safe 
for  an  emetic  as  ipecacuanha  powder  :  when 
great  debility  of  the  system  is  present,  even 
a  small  dose  has  been  known  to  prove 
fatal.  Sometimes  it  proves  cathartic. 
In  smaller  doses  it  excites  nausea,  and 
proves  a  powerful  diaphoretic  and  expec- 
torant. As  an  emetic  it  is  chiefly  given  in 
the  beginning  of  fevers  and  febrile  diseases  ; 
when  great  debility  is  present,  and  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  typhoid  fever,  its  use  is 
improper  and  even  sometimes  fatal.  As  a 
diaphoretic,  it  is  given  is  small  doses,  of 
from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a  grain  ;  and 
as  an  expectorant,  in  doses  still  smaller. 
Emetic  tartar  in  small  doses,  combined  with 
calomel,  has  been  found  a  powerful  yet  safe 
alterative  in  obstinate  eruptions  of  the  skin. 
Be.  Antimonii  tarlarizaii,  gr.  iv.  Hydrargyri 
submuriatis,  gr.  xvi.  Co7ifectionis  roiee  gal~ 
IkcB,  q.  s.  Divide  in  pil.  xxiv.  Capiat  i. 
mane  nocteque  ex  thea  sassafras. 

In  the  form  of  powder,  or  dissolved  in 
water,  it  is  applied  by  a  pencil  to  warts  and 
obstinate  ulcers :  it  is  also  given  in  the  form 
of  clyster,  with  a  view  to  produce  irritation 
in  soporose  diseases,  apoplexy,  ileus,  and 
strangulated  hernia.  The  powder  mixed  M'ith 
any  fluid,  and  rubbed  on  the  scrobiculus 
cordis,  excites  vomiting.  Another  property 
which  tartar  emetic  has,  when  rubbed  on  the 
skin,  is  that  of  producing  a  crop  of  pustules 
very  like  to  the  small-pox,  and  with  this  view 
it  is  used  against  rheumatic  pains,  white, 
and  other  obstinate  swellings.  The  best  an- 
tidote against  the  bad  effects  of  too  large  a 
quantity  of  this  and  other  antimonial  pre- 
parations, is  a  decoction  of  the  bark  of  cin- 
chona: in  defect  of  which,  tea  and  other 
astringents  may  be  used.  In  a  larger  dose, 
this  salt  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  violent 
poison.  The  best  antidotes  are  demulcent 
drinks,  infusions  of  bark,  tea,  and  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  water,  which  instantly  con- 
verts the  energetic  salt  into  a  relatively  mild 
sulphuret :  anodynes  are  useful  afterwards. 

Antimoniiim  vitrifactum.  Glass  of  an- 
fimony.  An  oxyde  of  antimony,  with  a  little 
sulphuret. 


ANTIMONY.  (Anlimonium,  i.  n.  Au- 
Itfwj'tuv.  The  origin  of  this  word  is  very 
obscure.  The  most  received  etymology  is, 
from  avlt,  against,  and  fxovos,  a  monk ; 
because  Valentine,  by  an  injudicious  ad- 
ministration of  it,  poisoned  his  brother 
monks.)  Stibium.  A  metal  found  native, 
but  very  rarely;  it  has,  in  that  state,  a  me- 
tallic lustre,  and  is  found  in  masses  of  dif- 
ferent shapes ;  its  colour  is  white,  between 
those  of  tin  and  silver.  Jt  generally  con- 
tains a  small  portion  of  arsenic.  It  is  like- 
wise met  with  in  the  state  of  an  oxyde, 
antini07iial  ochre.  The  most  abundant  ore 
of  it  is  that  in  which  it  is  combined  with 
sulphur,  the  grey  ore  of  antimony,  or  sulphuret 
of  antimony.  The  colour  of  tliis  ore  is 
bluish,  or  steel-grey,  of  a  metallic  lustre, 
and  often  extremely  beautifully  variegated. 
Its  texture  is  either  compact,  foliated,  or 
striated.  The  striated  is  found  both  crys- 
tallised, massive,  and  disseminated:  there 
are  many  varieties  of  this  ore. 

Properties  of  Antimony.  —  Antimony  is  a 
metal  of  a  greyish  white,  having  a  slight 
bluish  shade,  and  very  brilliant.  Its  texture 
is  lamellated,  and  exhibits  plates  crossing 
each  other  in  every  direction.  Its  surface  is 
covered  with  herbarisations  and  foliage.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  6. 702.  It  is  sufficiently 
hard  to  scratch  all  the  soft  metals.  It  is  very 
brittle,  easily  broken,  and  pulverisable.  It 
fuses  at  810°  Fahr.  It  can  be  volatilised, 
and  burns  by  a  strong  heat.  When  perfectly 
fused,  and  suffered  to  cool  gradually,  it 
crystallises  in  octahedra.  It  unites  with  sul- 
phur and  phosphorus.  It  decomposes  water 
strongly  at  a  red  heat.  It  is  soluble  in  alka- 
line sulphurets.  Sulphuric  acid,  boiled  upon 
antimony,  is  feebly  decomposed.  Nitric 
acid  dissolves  it  in  the  cold.  Muriatic  acid 
scarcely  acts  upon  it.  The  oxygenated  mu- 
riatic acid  gas  inflames  it,  and  the  liquid  acid 
dissolves  it  with  facility.  Arsenic  acid  dis- 
solves it  by  heat  with  difficulty.  It  unites, 
by  fusion,  with  gold,  and  renders  it  pale  and 
brittle,  Platina,  silver,  lead,  bismuth,  nickel, 
copper,  arsenic,  iron,  cobalt,  tin,  and  zinc, 
unite  with  antimony  by  fusion,  and  form 
with  it  compounds,  more  or  less  brittle. 
Mercury  does  not  alloy  with  it  easily  unless 
very  pure.  We  are  little  acquainted  with 
the  action  of  alkalies  upon  it.  Nitrate  of 
potassa  is  decomposed  by  it.  It  fulminates 
by  percussion  with  oxygenated  muriate  of 
potassa.  Antimony  forms  tliree,  probably 
four,  distinct  combinations  witli  oxygen  : 

1.  Tlie  protoxyde,  a  blackish  grey  powder 
obtained  from  a  mixture  of  powder  of  anti- 
mony and  water  at  the  positive  pole  of  a 
voltaic  circuit. 

2.  The  deutoxyde,  obtained  by  digesting 
the  metal  in  powder  in  muriatic  acid,  and 
pouring  the  solution  in  water  of  potassa. 
Wash  and  dry  the  precipitate.  It  is  a 
powder  of  a  dirty  white  colour  which  nK>lts 
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it  a  moderate  red  heat,  and  crystaHises  as  it 
cools. 

3.  TJie  tritoxyde,  or  antinumious  acid,  whicl^ 
as  imraediately  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  the  metal,  called  formerly,  from  its  fine 
white  colour,  the  argentine  flowers  of  anti- 
mony. It  forms  the  salts  called  arUimonites 
with  the  different  bases. 

4.  The  peroxi/de,  or  antimonic  acid.  This 
is  formed  when  the  metal  in  powder  is 
ignited  along  with  six  times  its  weight  of 
nitre  in  a  sQver  crucible.  The  excess  of 
potassa  and  nitre  being  afterwards  separated 
by  hot  water,  the  antimoniate  of  potassa  is 
then  to  be  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid, 
when  the  insoluble  antimonic  acid  of  a  straw 
colour  will  be  obtained. 

Methods  of  obtaining  antimony. —  1 .  To 
obtain  antimony,  heat  32  parts  of  filings  of 
iron  to  redness,  and  project  on  them,  by  de- 
grees,, 1 00  parts  of  antimony  •  when  the  whole 
is  in  fusion,  throw  on  it,  by  degrees,  20  parts 
of  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  after  a  few  minutes 
quiet  fusion,  pour  it  into  an  iron  melting 
cone,  previously  heated  and  greased. 

2.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  melting 
eight  parts  of  tlie  ore  mixed  with  six  of  ni- 
trate of  potassa,  and  three  of  supertartrate  of 
potassa,  gradually  projected  into  a  red-hot 
crucible,  and  fused. 

To  obtain  perfectly  pure  antimony,  Mar- 
graaf  melted  some  pounds  of  the  sulphuret 
in  a  luted  crucible,  and  thus  scorified  any 
metals  it  might  contain.  Of  the  antimony 
thus  purified,  which  lay  at  the  bottom,  he 
took  sixteen  ounces,  which  he  oxydised  cau- 
tiously, first  with  a  slow,  and  afterwards 
with  a  strong  heat,  until  it  ceased  to  smell  of 
sulphur,  and  acquired  a  greyish-white  co- 
lour. Of  this  grey  powder  he  took  four 
ounces,  mixed  Siera  with  six  drachms  of 
supertartrate  of  potassa,  and  three  of  char- 
coal, and  kept  them  in  fusion  in  a  well-co- 
vered and  luted  crucible,  for  one  hour,  and 
thus  obtained  a  metallic  button  that  weighed 
one  ounce,  seven  drachms,  and  twenty  grains. 

The  metal,  thus  obtained,  he  mixed  with 
half  its  weight  of  desiccated  subcarbonate  of 
soda,  and  covered  the  mixture  with  the  same 
quantity  of  the  subcarbonate.  He  then 
melted  it  in  a  well-covered  and  luted  cru- 
cible, in  a  very  strong  heat,  for  half  an  hour, 
and  thus  obtained  a  button  which  weighed 
one  ounce,  six  drachms,  and  seven  grains, 
much  whiter  and  more  beautiful  than  the 
former.  This  he  again  treated  with  one  and 
a  half  ounce  of  subcarbonate  of  soda,  and 
obtained  a  button,  weighing  one  ounce,  five 
drachms,  and  six  grains.  Tliis  button  was 
still  purer  than  the  foregoing.  Repealing 
these  fusions  with  equal  weights  of  subcar- 
bonate of  soda  three  times  more,  and  an 
liour  and  a  half  each  time,  he  at  last  ob- 
tained a  button  so  pure  as  to  amalgamate 
'with  mercury  with  ease,  very  hard,  and  in 
some  degree  malleable ;  the  scoria;  formed 


In  the  last  fusion  were  transparent,  whicli 
indicated  that  they  contained  no  sulphur, 
and  hence  it  is  the  olwtinate  adherence  of  the 
sulphur  that  renders  the  purification  of  thi« 
metal  so  difficult. 

"  Chlorine  gas  and  antimony  combine 
with  combustion,  and  a  bichloride  results. 
This  was  formerly  prepared  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate 
witli  one  of  antimony.  The  substance  whicli 
came  over  having  a  fatty  consistence,  was 
called  butter  of  antimony.  It  is  frequently 
crystallised  in  four-sided  prisms.  It  is  fu- 
sible and  volatile  at  a  moderate  heat ;  and  is 
resolved  by  water  alone  into  the  white  oxyde 
and  muriatic  acid.  Being  a  bichloride,  it  is 
eminently  corrosive,  like  the  bichloride  of 
mercury,  from  which  it  is  formed.  It  con- 
sists of  45.7  chlorine  +  54.3  antimony,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  John  Davy's  analysis,  when 
the  composition  of  the  sulphuret  is  corrected 
by  its  recent  exact  analysis  by  Berzelius. 
But  1 1  antimony  +  2  primes  chlorine  = 
9.0,  give  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  ,44.1  + 
55.5  ;  a  good  coincidence,  if  we  consider  the 
circuitous  process  by  which  Dr.  Davy's  ana- 
lysis was  performed.  Three  parts  of  corro- 
sive sublimate,  and  one  of  metallic  antimony, 
are  the  equivalent  proportions  for  making 
butter  of  antimony. 

Iodine  and  antimony  combine  by  the 
aid  of  heat  into  a  solid  iodide,  of  a  dark  red 
colour. 

The  pfiosphuret  of  this  metal  is  ob- 
tained by  fusing  it  with  solid  phosphoric 
acid.  It  is  a  white  semicrystalline  sub- 
stance. The  sulphuret  of  antimony  exists 
abundantly  in  nature.  It  consists,  accord- 
ing to  Berzelius,  of  100  antimony  +  37.25 
sulphur.  The  proportion  given  by  the  equi- 
valent ratio  is  100+36.5.  The  only  im- 
portant alloys  of  antimony  are  those  of  lead 
and  tin  j  the  former  constitutes  type-metal, 
and  contains  about  one-sixteenth  of  anti- 
mony ;  the  latter  alloy  is  employed  for  mak- 
ing the  plates  on  which  music  is  engraved. 

The  salts  of  antimony  are  of  two  differ- 
ent orders  ;  in  the  first,  the  deutoxyde  acts 
the  part  of  a  salifiable  base ;  in  the  second, 
the  tritoxyde  and  peroxyde  act  the  part  of 
acids,''  neutralizing  the  alkaline  and  other 
bases,  to  constitute  the  antimonites  and  anti- 
moniates. 

Tlie  only  distinct  combination  of  the 
first  order  entitled  to  our  attention,  is  the 
triple  salt  called  tartrate  of  potassa  and  anti- 
mony,  or  tartar  emetic,  and  which,  by  Gay 
Lussac's  new  views,  would  be  styled  cream- 
tartrate  of  antimony.  Tliis  constitutes  a 
valuable  and  powerful  medicine,  and  there- 
fore the  mode  of  preparing  it  should  be 
correctly  and  clearly  defined.  As  the  dull 
white  deutoxyde  of  antimony  is  the  true 
basis  of  this  compound  salt,  and  as  that 
oxyde  readily  passes  by  mismanagement  into 
the  tritoxyde  or  antimonious  acid,  which  is 
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ttltogether  unfit  for  the  purpose,  adequate 
pains  should  be  taken  to  {^iiard  against  so 
capital  an  error.  In  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeias, the  glass  of  antimony  is  now 
directed  as  the  basis  of  tartar  emetic. 
More  complex  and  precarious  formulas 
were  formerly  introduced.  Tlie  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Pharmacopee  Frangaise  has 
given  a  recipe,  which  appears,  with  a  slight 
change  of  proportions,  to  be  unexceptionable. 
Take  of  the  sulphuretted  vitreous  oxyde  of 
antimony,  levigated  and  acidulous  tartrate  of 
potassa,  equal  parts.  Form  a  powder,  which 
is  to  be  put  into  an  earthen  or  silver  vessel, 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  water. 
Boil  the  mixture  for  half  an  hour,  adding 
boiling  water  from  time  to  time ;  filter  the 
hot  liquor,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  in  a 
■porcelain  capsule  ;  dissolve  in  boiling  water 
the  result  of  the  evaporation,  evaporate  till 
the  solution  acquires  the  spec,  grav,  1.161, 
•and  then  let  it  repose,  that  crystals  be  ob- 
tained, which,  by  this  process,  will  be  pure. 
By  another  recipe,  copied,  with  some  alter- 
ation, from  Mr.  Phillips's  prescription,  into 
the  appendix  of  the  French  Pharmacopoeia, 
a  subsulphate  of  antimony  is  formed  first  of 
all,  by  digesting  two  parts  of  sulphuret  of 
antimony  in  a  moderate  heat,  with  three 
parts  of  oil  of  vitriol.  This  insoluble  sub- 
sulphate  being  well  washed,  is  then  digested 
in  a  quantity  of  boiling  water,  with  its  own 
weight  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  evaporated  at 
the  density  1.161,  after  which  it  is  filtered 
hot.  On  cooling,  crystals  of  the  triple  tar- 
trate are  obtained.  One  might  imagine,  that 
there  is  a  chance  of  obtaining  by  this  process 
a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  and  per- 
haps of  a  triple  sulphate  of  antimony,  along 
with  the  tartar  emetic.  Probably  this  does 
not  happen,  for  it  is  said  to  yield  crystals, 
very  pure,  very  white,  and  without  any  mix- 
ture whatever. 

Pure  tartar  emetic  is  in  colourless  and 
transparent  tetrahedrons  or  octohedrons.  It 
reddens  litmus.  Its  taste  is  nauseous  and 
caustic.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  eflfioresces 
slowly.  Boiling  water  dissolves  half  its 
weigiit,  and  cold  water  a  fifteenth  part.  Sul- 
phuric, nitric,  and  muriatic  acids,  when  pour- 
ed into  a  solution  of  this  salt,  precipitate 
its  cream  of  tartar ;  and  soda,  potassa,  am- 
monia, or  their  carbonates,  throw  down  its 
oxyde  of  antimony.  Barytes,  strontites,  and 
lime  waters,  occasion  not  only  a  precipitate 
of  Oxyde  of  antimony,  like  the  alkalies,  but 
also  insoluble  tartrates  of  these  earths.  That 
produced  by  the  alkaline  hydrosulphurets  is 
wholly  formed  of  kermes  ;  while  that  caused 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  contains  both 
kermes  and  cream  of  tartar.  The  decoc- 
tions of  several  varieties  of  cinchona,  and  of 
several  bitter  and  astringent  plants,  equally 
decompose  tartar  emetic ;  and  the  precipitate 
then  always  consists  of  the  osyde  of  anti- 
mony, combined  with  the  vegetable  matter 
and  cream  of  tarta*.    Physicians  ought  there- 


fore to  beware  of  suth  incompatible  mixtul-es. 
Wlien  tartar  emetic  is  exposed  to  a  red  heat, 
it  first  blackens,  like  all  organic  compounds, 
and  afterwards  leaves  a  residuum  of  metallic 
antimony  and  subcarbonate  of  potassa.  From 
this  circumstance,  and  the  deep  brownish  red 
precipitate,  by  hydrosulphurets,  this  antimo- 
nial  combination  may  readily  be  recognised. 
The  precipitate  may  further  be  dried  on  a 
filter,  and  ignited  with  black  flux,  when  a 
globule  of  metallic  antimony  will  be  obtain- 
ed. Infusion  of  galls  is  an  active  precipitant 
of  tartar  emetic. 

The  composition  of  this  salt,  according 
to  M.Thenard,  is  35.4  acid,  39.6  oxyde,  16.7 
potassa,  and  8.2  water.  The  presence  of  the 
latter  ingredient  is  obvious,  from  the  undis- 
puted phenomenon  of  efflorescence.  If  we 
adopt  the  new  views  of  M.  Gay  Lussac,  this 
salt  may  be  a  compound  of  a  prime  equiva- 
lent of  tartar  =  23.825,  with  a  prime  equi- 
valent of  deutoxyde  of  antimony  =13.  On 
this  hypothesis  we  would  have  the  following 
proportions : 

2  primes  acid,  =  16.75  45.4 

1  prime  potassa,  =.  5.95  16,^ 
1  prime  water,  =    1 . 1 25       3. 1 

1  oxyde  of  antimony,  =  13.00       35.  S 


36.825  100.0 
But  very  little  confidence  can  be  reposed  in. 
such  atomical  representations. 

The  deutoxyde  seems  to  have  the  pro- 
perty of  combining  with  sulphur  in  various 
proportions.  To  this  species  of  compound 
must  be  referred  the  liver  of  antimony,  glass 
of  antimony,  and  crocus  metallorum  of  the 
ancient  apothecaries.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
forms,  with  the  deutoxyde  of  antimony,  a 
compound  which  possessed  at  one  time  great 
celebrity  in  medicine,  and  of  which  a  modi- 
fication has  lately  been  introduced  into  the 
art  of  calico  printing.  By  dropping  hydro - 
sulphuret  of  potassa,  or  of  ammonia,  into 
the  cream  tartrate,  or  into  mild  muriate  of 
antimony,  the  hydrosulphuret  of  the  metallic 
oxyde  precipitates  of  a  beautiful  deep  orange 
colour,  'l"his  is  kerines  mineral.  Cluzel's 
process  for  obtaining  a  fine  kermes,  light, 
velvety,  and  of  a  deep  purple-brown,  is  the 
following  :  one  part  of  pulverised  sulphuret 
of  antimony,  22§  parts  of  crystallised  sub- 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  200  parts  of  water, 
are  to  be  boiled  together  in  an  iron  pot.  Fil- 
ter the  hot  liquor  into  warm  earthen  pans, 
and  allow  them  to  cool  very  slowly.  At  the 
end  of  24  hours  the  kermes  is  deposited. 
Throw  it  on  a  filter,  wash  it  with  water 
which  had  been  boiled  and  then  cooled  out 
of  contact  with  air.  Dry  the  kermes  at  a 
temperature  of  85°,  and  preserve  in  corked 
phials.  Whatever  may  be  the  process  em- 
ployed, by  boiling  the  liquor,  after  cooling, 
and  filtration,  on  new  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
or  upon  that  which  was  left  in  the  former 
operation,  this  new  liquid  will  deposit,  on 
cooling,  a  new  (^lantity  of  kermes.  Besides 
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the  hydrosulphiiretted  oxyde  of  antimony, 
there  is  formed  a  sulphuretted  hydrosulphu- 
ret  of  potassa  or  soda.  Consequently,  tlie  al- 
kali seizes  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  from  the 
antimonial  sulphuret,  water  is  decomposed; 
and,  whilst  a  portion  of  its  hydrogen  unites 
to  the  alkaline  sulphuret,  its  oxygen,  and  the 
other  portion  of  its  hydrogen,  combine  with 
the  sulphuretted  antimony.  It  seems,  that 
the  resulting  kermes  remains  dissolved  in 
the  sulphuretted  hydrosulphuret  of  potassa 
or  soda ;  but  as  it  is  less  soluble  in  the  cold 
than  the  hot,  it  is  partially  precipitated  by  re- 
frigeration. If  we  pour  into  the  supernatant 
liquid,  after  the  kermes  is  deposited  and 
removed,  any  acid,  as  the  dilute  nitric,  sul- 
phuric, or  muriatic,  we  decompose  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrosulphuret  of  potassa  or  soda. 
The  alkaline  base  being  laid  hold  of,  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphur  to  which 
they  were  united  are  set  at  liberty  ;  tlie  sul- 
phur and  kermes  fall  together,  combine  with 
it,  and  form  an  orange-coloured  compound, 
called  the  golden  sulphuret  of  antimony.  It 
is  a  hydroguretted  sulphuret  of  antimony. 
Hence,  when  it  is  digested  with  warm  mu- 
riatic acid,  a  large  residuum  of  sulpliur  is  ob- 
tained, amounting  sometimes  to  12  per  cent. 
Kermes  is  composed,  by  Thenard,  of  20. 3 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  4.15  sulphur,  72.76 
oxyde  of  antimony,  2.79  water  and  loss;  and 
the  golden  sulphuret  consists  of  17.87  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  68.3  oxyde  of  antimony, 
and  12  sulphur. 

By  evaporating  the  supernatant  kermes 
liquid,  and  cooUng,  crystals  form,  which 
have  been  lately  employed  by  the  calico 
printer  to  give  a  topical  orange.  These 
crystals  are  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solu- 
tion being  thickened  with  paste  or  gum,  is 
applied  to  cloth  in  the  usual  way.  When 
tlie  cloth  is  dried,  it  is  passed  through  a 
dilute  acid,  when  the  orange  precipitate 
is  deposited  and  fixed  on  the  vegetable 
fibres. 

"    Au  empirical  antimonial  medicine,  called 
James's  powder,  has  been  much  used  in  this 
country.     Tiie  inventor  called  it  his  fever 
pnwder,  and  was  so  successful  in  his  practice 
with  it,  that  it  obtained  very  great  reputation, 
which  it  still  in  some  measure  retains.  Pro- 
bably, the  success  of  Dr.  James  was  in  great 
measure  owing  to  his  free  use  of  the  bark, 
which  he  always  gave  as  largely  as  the 
stomach  would  bear,  as  soon  as  he  had  com- 
pletely evacuated  the  prima  vi»  by  the  use 
of  his  antimonial  preparation,  with  which  at 
first  he  used  to  combine  some  mercurial. 
His  specific.ntion,  lodged  in  Chancery,  is  as 
follows  :  "  Take  antimony,  calcine  it  with  a 
continued  protracted  heat,  in  a  flat,  unglazed, 
earthen  vessel,  adding  to  it  from  time  to  time 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  any  animal  oil  and 
snlt,  xvell  dephlegmated ;   then  boil  it  in 
melted  nitre  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
separate  the  powder  from  the  nitre  by  dis- 
solving it  in  water."    The  real  recipe  has 


been  studiously  concealed,  and  a  false  one 
published  in  its  stead.  Diffierent  formulas 
have  been  offered  for  imitating  it.  Tiiat  of 
Dr.  Pearson  furnishes  a  mere  mixture  of  an 
oxyde  of  antimony,  with  phosphate  of  lime. 
The  real  powder  of  James,  according  to  this 
chemist,' consists  of  57  oxyde  of  antimony, 
with  43  phosphate  of  lime.  It  seems  highly 
probable  that  superphosphate  of  lime  would 
act  on  oxyde  of  antimony  in  a  way  .somewhat 
similar  to  cream  of  tartar,  and  produce  a 
more  chemical  combination  than  what  can 
be  derived  from  a  precarious  ustulation,  and 
calcination,  of  hartshorn  shavings  and  sul- 
phuret of  antimony,  in  ordinary  hands.  The 
antimonial  medicines  are  powerful  deob- 
struents,  promoting  particularly  the  cuticular 
discharge.  The  union  of  this  metalUc  oxyde 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ought  undoubt- 
edly to  favour  its  medicinal  agency  in  chronic 
diseases  of  the  skin.  The  kermes  deserves 
more  credit  than  it  has  hitherto  received  from 
British  physicians. 

The  compounds  formed  by  the  antimo- 
nious  and  antimonic  acids  with  the  bases, 
have  not  been  applied  to  any  use.  Muriate 
of  barytes  may  be  employed  as  a  test  for  tar- 
tar emetic.  It  will  shew,  by  a  precipitate 
insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  if  sulphate  of  potassa 
be  present.  If  the  crystals  be  regularly 
formed,  more  tartar  need  not  be  suspect- 
ed."—  Ure's  Chem.  Diet. 

The  preparations  of  antimony  formerly  in 
use  were  very  many  :  those  now  directed  to 
be  kept  are  :  — 

1 .  Sulpliuretum  antimonii. 

2.  Oxydum  antimunii. 

3.  Sulphuretum  antiinonii  prcecijntalunu 

4.  Anlimonium  tartarizatum. 

5.  Vinum  antimonii  tartarizati. 

6.  Pulvis  antimoidalis. 
ANTI'MORIS.     (From  avli,  against, 

and  iJLopos,  death,  or  disease.)    A  medicine 
to  prolong  life. 

ANTINEPHRI'TIC.  {uintinephriticus ; 
from  avh,  against,  and  ve^pilis,  a  disease 
of  the  kidneys. )  A  remedy  against  disorders 
of  the  kidneys. 

ANTIODONTALGIC.  {Antiodontal- 
gicus ;  from  avli,  against,  and  oiovraKyia, 
the  toothache.)    Against  tlie  toothache. 

ANTIODONTA'LGICUS.  An  insect 
described  by  Germi  in  a  small  work  publish- 
ed at  Florence  1794,  so  called  from  its  pro- 
perty of  allaying  ihe  toothache.  It  is  a 
kind  of  curculio  found  on  a  species  of  tliistle, 
Carduus  spinosissimus.  If  twelve  or  fifteen 
of  these  insects  in  the  state  of  larva,  or  when 
come  to  perfection,  be  bruised  and  rubbed 
slowly  between  the  fore-finger  and  thumb 
until  tlicy  iiavc  lost  their  moisture  ;  and  if 
llic  painful  tooth  where  it  is  hollow,  be 
touched  with  that  finger,  the.  pain  ceases 
sometimes  instantaneously.  A  piece  of 
.shamoy  leather  will  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose with  tlie  linger.  If  the  gums  are  in- 
fiamed,  the  remedy  is  of  no  avail.  Other 
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insects  possess  the  property  of  curing  llie 
tooth-aclic ;  such  as  the  Sc.arabeus  ferriigi- 
neus  of  Fiibricius ;  the  Coccinella  septem- 
punctata,  or  lady-bird;  the  Chri/sonicla populi, 
and  the  Cliri/somela  sanguinolenla.  Tliis 
property  belongs  to  several  kinds  of  the 
Coleoplera. 

.  ANTIPAllALY'TIC.  [Antiparalyticus ; 
from  avli,  against,  and -wapaXuffjy,  the  palsy.) 
Against  the  palsy. 

ANTIPATHY.  [AiUipatlna,  ce.  f. 
AvrnraBrjs,  from  avrnraOecii,  to  have  a  natural 
repugnance  or  dislike ;  from  avli,  against, 
and  wados,  an  afi'ection.)  1.  An  aversion 
to  particular  objects. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in 
some  classifications. 

ANTIPERISTA'LTIC.  {Antipenslal- 
ticus ;  from  avli,  against,  and  -nre/jireAAo),  to 
contract.)  Whatsoever  obstructs  the  peri- 
staltic motion  of  the  intestines. 

Antiperi'statis.  (From  avli,  against,  and 
vrepiTTiiJH,  to  press.)  A  compression  on  all 
sides.  —  TlieophrasLns  de  igne. 

A  N  TI P  H  A'RM  I C.     ( Antipharmicus 
from  cwli,  against,  and  (pap/xaKov,  a  poison.) 
The  same  as  alexipharmic.     Remedies  or 
preservatives  against  poison. — Dioscorides. 

ANTIPHLOGF STIC.  {Antiphlogisti- 
cus ;  from  avli,  against,  and  (pXeyai,  to  burn. ) 
A  term  applied  to  those  medicines,  plans  of 
diet,  and  other  circumstances,  which  tend  to 
oppose  inflammation,  or  which,  in  other 
words,  weaken  the  system  by  diminishing 
the  activity  of  tlie  vital  power. 

ANTIPHTHI'SIC.  {Antiphthmcus ; 
from  avli,  against,  and  (p6uns,  consumption. ) 
Against  a  consumption. 

Anti'ehthora.  (From  «i/7i,  against,  and 
ipdopa,  corruption.)  A  species  of  wolfsbane 
which  resists  corruption.  See  AcnniLum  an- 
thora. 

ANTIPHY'SIC.  {AndphTjsicus ;  from 
avli,  against,  and  (pvffaco,  to  blow.)  A  car- 
minative or  remedy  against  wind. 

ANTIPLEURI'TIC.  {AnlipleuriiicMS ; 
from  w?!,  against,  and -nrAeupJis,  pleurisy.) 
Against  a  pleurisy. 

ANTIPODA'GRIC.  {Anlipodagricus  ; 
from  avli,  against,  and  -sroSaypa,  the  gout. ) 
That  M'hich  relieves  or  removes  the  gout. 
.  .Antipbaxia.  (From  avli,  against,  and 
trpaffffo),  to  work. )  A  contrariety  of  functions 
and  temperaments  in  divers  parts.  Contra- 
riety of  symptoms. 

ANTIPYRE'TIC.  (Anlipyi-elicus ; from 
avli,  against,  and  ■mvpelos,  fever. )  Against  a 
fever. 

Anwquartana'ria.  (From  avli,  against, 
and  quartana,  a  quartan  fever, )  Remedies 
against  quartan  agues. 

Antiqua'kticum.  The  same  as  Anti- 
quartanaria. 

ANTI RRHI'NUM.  {Avli^pivov ;  from 
avli,  against,  and  (>is,  the  nose  :  so  called 
because  it  represents  the  nose  of  a  calf.) 


Tlie  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
Mffian  system.  Class,  Bidj/namia  ;  Order, 
Angiospermia. 

Antirrhinum  elatine.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  we  call  fluellen,  or  female 
speedwell.  Elaline  of  the  shops.  The  leaves 
of  this  plant  have  a  roughish  bitter  taste, 
but  no  smell.  It  was  formerly  much  used 
against  scurvy  and  old  ulcerations,  but  now 
wholly  forgotten. 

Antirrhinum  linaria.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  linnria  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
Osijris  ;  Urinaria  ;  Antm-hinum-—foliis  lan- 
ceolalis  I'mearibiis  coivferlis,  caule  erccto,  spicis 
terininalibus  sessiUbus,  Jloribus  bnbricalis  of 
LinnEBUs.  Common  toad-flax.  A  peren- 
nial indigenous  plant,  common  in  barren 
pastures,  hedges,  and  the  sides  of  roads,, 
flowering  from  July  to  September.  The 
leaves  have  a  bitterish  and  somewhat  saline 
taste,  and  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers, 
have  a  faint  smell,  resembling  that  of  elder. 
They  arc  said  to  be  diuretic  and  cathartic,* 
and  in  both  characters  to  act  powerfully, 
especially  in  the  first;  hence  the  name  uri- 
naria. They  have  been  recommended  in 
dropsies  and  other  disorders  requiring 
powerful  evacuations.  The  linaria  has  also 
been  used  as  a  resolvent  in  jaundice,  and 
sucii  diseases  as  were  supposed  to  arise  from 
visceral  obstructions.  But  the  plant  has 
been  chiefly  valued  for  its  effects  when' 
externallyapplied,  especially  in  hasmorrhoidal 
affections,  for  which  both  the  leaves  and 
flowers  have  been  employed  in  various  forms 
of  ointment,  fomentation,  and  poultice.' 
Dr.Wolph  first  invented  an  ointment  of  this 
plant  for  the  piles.  The  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  to  whom  he  was  physician,  con- 
stantly interrogated  him,  to  discover  its  com- 
position ;  but  Wolph  obstinately  refused^ 
till  the  prince  promised  to  give  him  a  fat  ox 
annually  for  the  discovery :  hence,  to  the 
following  verse,  which  was  made  to  distin- 
guish the  linaria  from  the  escula,  viz.  ; 

"  Esula  laclescit,  sine  lade  linaria  crescil," 
The  hereditary  Marshal  of  Hesse,  addl"d, 

"  Esula  nil  nobis, -sed.  dat  linaria  taurum." 

ANTISCO'LIC.  {Antiscolicus :  from 
avli,  against,  and  aKwX-))^,  a  worm.)  Reme- 
dies against  worms.     See  Anthelminlic. 

ANTISCORBU'TIC.  {Anliscorbuticus, 
from  avli,  against,  and  scorbutus,  the  scurvy.) 
Medicines  which  cure  the  scurvy. 

ANTISEPTIC.  (Antisepticus,  from  avli 
against,  and  o-ijttco,  to  putrefy.)  Whatever 
possesses  a  power  of  preventing  animal  sub- 
stances from  passing  into  a  state  of  putre- 
faction, and  of  obviating  putrefaction  when- 
already  begun.  This  class  of  medicines 
comprehends  four  orders : 

1.  Tonic  antiseplics;  as  cinchona,  cuspafia , 
chamaemelum,  &c.  which  arc  suited  tor 
every  condition  of  body,  and  are,  in  general, 
preferable  to  other  antiseptics,  for  those  with 
relaxed  habits. 
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2.  Refrtgemtmg  a7Uise])iics;  as  acids,  which 
are  principally  adapted  for  the  young,  vi<^o. 
rous,  and  plethoric.  " 

3.  Stimulating  antiseptics;  as  wine  and 
alkohol,  best  adapted  for  the  old  and  de- 
bilitated. 

4.  Antispasmodic  antiseptics ;  as  camphor 
and  asafoetida,  which  are  to  be  selected  for 
irritable  and  hysterical  habits. 

Anti'sfasis.  (From  avli,  against,  and 
airau,  to  draw.)  A  revulsion.  The  turn- 
ing the  course  of  the  humours,  whilst  they 
are  actually  in  motion. -r-Gafe«. 

ANTISPASMODIC.  (Antispasmo- 
dicus ;  from  aylt,  against,  and  ffirafffios,  a 
spasm.)    Possessing  the  power  of  allaying, 
or  removing,  inordinate   motions   in  the 
system,  particularly  those  involuntary  con- 
tractions wliich  take  place  in  muscles,  natu- 
rally subject  to  the  command  of  the  will. 
Spasm  may  arise  fiom  various  causes.  One 
of  the  most  frequent  is  a  strong  irritation, 
continually  applied;  such  as  dentition,  or 
worms.     In  these  cases,  narcotics  prove 
useful,  by  diminishing  irritability  and  sensi- 
bility.   Sometimes  spasm  arises  from  mere 
debility ;  and  the  obvious  means  of  removing 
this  is  by  the  use  of  tonics.     Both  narcotics 
and  tonics,  therefore,  are  occasionally  useful 
as  antispasmodics,  such  as  opium,  camphor, 
and  SBther,  in  the  one  class,  and  zinc,  mer- 
cury, and  Peruvian  bark,  in  the  other.  But 
there  are,  farther,  several  other  substances, 
which  cannot  be  with  propriety  referred  to 
cither  of  these  classes;  and  to  these,  the 
title  of  antispasmodics  is  more  exclusively 
appropriated.     The  principal  antispasmo- 
dics, properly  so  called,  are  moschus,  casto- 
reum,    oleum   animale  empyreumaticum, 
petroleum,  ammonia,  asafcetida,  sagapenum, 
galbanum,  Valeriana,  crocus,  melaleuca  leu- 
cadendron.     The  narcotics,  ixsed  as  anti- 
spasmodics,  are  ather,    opium,  camphor. 
The  tonics,  used  as  antispasmodics,  are  cu- 
prum, zincum,  hydrargyrum,  cinchona. 
■  ANTI'THENAR.  (From  ayli,  against, 
and  devap,  the  palm  of  the  hand  or  foot. ) 
A  muscle  of  the  foot.    See  Adductor  jwllicis 
pedis. 

ANTITRA'GICUS.  Antitragus.  One 
of  the  proper  muscles  of  the  ear,  the  use  of 
which  is  to  turn  up  the  tip  of  the  antitagrus 
a  little  outwards,  and  to  depress  the  ex- 
tremity of  tlie  antihelix  towards  it. 

ANTITRAGUS.  (Antilragiis,i.  m.  from 
avh,  and  rpay^,  the  tragus. )  An  eminence 
of  the  outer  ear,  opposite  to  the  tragus. 

ANTIVENE'REAL.  (From  avli, 
against,  and  vcnereus,  venereal.)  Against 
the  venereal  disease. 

ANTO'NII  SANCTI  IGNIS,  (So 
called  because  St.  Anthony  was  supposed  to 
cure  it  miraculously.  In  the  Roman  missal, 
St.  Anthony  is  implored  as  being  the  pre- 
tierver  from  all  sorts  of  fire.)  St,  Anthony's 
file.    See  Eri/sipdus, 


Antophy'llon.  (From  wit,  against,  and 
<pv\\ov,  a  leaf;  so  called  because  its  leaves 
are  opposite.)    The  male  caryophyllus. 

A'NTRUM.  (Antrum,  i.  n.  a  den  or 
cave.)  1.  A  cavity  which  has  a  small  open- 
ing into  it. 

2.  ITie  cochlea  of  the  ear. 
Antrum  buccinosum.    The  cochlea  of 
the  ear. 

Antrum  CEN^.  See  Antrum  of  Eigh- 
more.' 

Antrum  highmorianum.    See  Antrum 

of  Highmore. 

Antrum  OF  HiQHMoRE.  (From  the  name 
of  an  anatomist,  who  gave  the  first  accurate 
description  of  it.)  Antrum  Highmorianum 
Antrum  gen<s  Sinus  mxmUaris  pituilarius'; 
Antrum  maxUlce  superioris.  Maxillary  sinus. 
A  large  cavity  in  thte  middle  of  each  superior 
maxillary  bone,  between  the  eye  and  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  lined  by  the  mucus  membrane 
of  tlie  nose.   See  MaxUlare  superius,  os. 

One  or  both  antra  are  liable  to  several 
morbid  affections.     Sometimes  their  mem- 
branous lining  inflames,  and  secretes  pus. 
At  other  times,  in  consequence  of  inflam- 
mation, or  other  causes,    various  excres- 
cences and  fungi  are  produced  in  them. 
Their  bony  parietes  are  occasionally  af- 
fected with  exostosis,  or  caries.  Extraneous 
bodies  may  be  lodged  in  them,  and  it  is  even 
asserted  that  insects  may  be  generated  in 
them,  and  cause,  for  many  years,  afilicting 
pains.    Abscesses  in  the  antrum  are  by  far 
the  most  common.    Violent  blows  on  tlie 
cheek,  inflammatory  affections  of  the  ad- 
jacent parts,  and  especially  of  the  pituitary- 
membrane  lining  the  nostrils,  exposure  to 
cold  and  damp,  and,  above  aU  things,  bad 
teeth,  may  induce  inflammation  and  suppu- 
ration in  the  antrum.     The  first  symptom  is 
a  pain,  at  first  imagined  to  be  a  tooth-ache, 
particularly  if  there  should  be  a  carious 
tooth  at  this  part  of  the  jaw.    This  pain, 
however,  extends  more  into  the  nose  than 
that  usually  does  which  arises  from  a  de- 
cayed tooth;  it  also  aflTects,  more  or  less, 
the  eye,  the  orbit,  and  the  situation  of  tho 
frontal  sinuses.    But  even  such  symptoms 
are  insufficient  to  characterise  the  disease, 
tlie  nature  of  which  is  not  unequivocally 
evinced,  till  a  much  later  period.  Tlie 
complaint  is,  in  general,  of  mucJi  longer 
duration  than  one  entirely  dependent  on  a 
caries  of  the  tootli,  and  its  violence  increases 
more  and  more,  until  at  last  a  Iiard  tumour 
becomes  perceptible  below  the  cheek-bone. 
Tfic  swelling  by  degrees  extends  over  the 
whole  cheek ;  but  it  afterwards  rises  to  a 
point,  and  forms  a  very  circumsciibed  hard- 
ness, wliieh  may  be  felt  above  the  back- 
grinders.     This  symptom  is  accompanied 
by  redness,  and  sometimes  by  inflammation 
and  suppuration  of  the  external  parts.  It 
is  not  uncommon  also,    for  the  outward 
abscess  to  cojjimunicatc  niih  that  within 
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the  antrum.  The  circumscribed  elevation  of 
the  tumour,  however,  does  not  occur  in  all 
cases.  ITiere  ore  instances  in  which  tlie  matter 
makes  its  way  towards  the  palate,  causing 
the  bones  of  the  part  to  swell,  and  at  length 
rendering  them  carious,  unless  timely  assist- 
ance be  given.  There  are  other  cases,  in 
which  the  matter  escapes  between  the  fangs 
and  sockets  of  the  teeth.  Lastly,  there  are 
other  examples,  in  which  matter,  formed  in 
the  antrum,  makes  its  exit  at  the  nostril  of 
the  same  side,  when  the  patient  is  lying  with 
his  head  on  the  opposite  one,  in  a  low  posi- 
tion. If  this  mode  of  evacuation  should  be 
frequently  repeated,  it  prevents  the  tumour 
both  from  pointing  externally,  and  bursting, 
as  it  would  do  if  the  purulent  matter  could 
find  no  otlier  vent.  This  evacuation  of  the 
pus  from  the  nostril  is  not  very  common. 
The  method  of  cure  consists  in  extracting 
one  of  the  dentes  molares  from  the  affected 
side;  and  then  perforating  through  the 
socket  into  the  bony  cavity.  A  mild  injec- 
tion may  afterwards  be  employed  to  cleanse 
the  sinus  occasionally. 

Antrum  maxillae.  See  Antrum  of 
Higkmore. 

■  Antrum  maxillare.  See  Antrum  of 
Highmore. 

Antrum  pylori.  A  concavity  of  the 
stomach  approaching  the  pylorus. 

Anxy'lion.  (From  Antyllns,  its  inven- 
tor.) An  astringent  application,  recom- 
mended by  Paulus  JLgineta. 

A'NUS.  {Anus,  i,  masc.  quasi  onus; 
as  carrying  the  burden  of  the  bowels. ) 

1.  The  fundament;  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  great  intestine,  named  the  rectum, 
is  so  called  ;  and  its  office  is  to  form  an 
outlet  for  the  faeces.  The  anus  is  furnished 
with  muscles  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  viz. 
the  sphincter,  which  forms  a  broad  circular 
band  of  fibres,  and  keeps  it  habitually 
closed,  and  the  levatores  ani,  which  serve  to 
dilate  and  draw  it  up  to  its  natural  situation, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  faeces.  It  is  also 
surrounded,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the 
neighbouring  intestine,  with  muscular  fibres, 
and  a  very  loose  sort  of  cellular  substance. 
The  anus  is  subject  to  various  diseases, 
especially  piles,  ulceration,  abscesses,  ex- 
crescences, prolapsus  ;  and  imperforation  in 
new-l)orn  infants. 

2.  The  term  ajius  is  also  applied  to  a 
small  opening  of  the  tliird  ventricle  of  the 
brain,  which  leads  into  the  fourth. 

Anus,  artificial.  An  accidental  open- 
ing in  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  to'^which 
opening  some  part  of  the  intestinal  canal 
leads,  and  through  which  the  fseces  are 
either  wholly  or  in  part  discharged.  When 
a  strangulated  hernia  occurs,  in  which  the 
intestine  is  simply  pinched,  and  this  event  is 
unknown  ;  when  it  has  not  been  relieved  by 
the  usual  means ;  or  v  lien  the  necessary 
«peration  Iiao  not  been  jn  actiacd  in  time  ; 


the  protruded  part  becomes  gangrenous, 
and  the  faces  escape.  But  if  the  patient 
should  be  at  last  operated  upon,  his  faeces 
are  discharged  through  the  wound,  and  the 
intestines  are  more  easily  emptied.  In 
both  cases,  the  excrement  continues  to  be 
discharged  from  the  artificial  opening.  In 
this  way  an  artificial  anus  is  formed, 
through  which  the  excrement  is  evacuated 
during  life. 

Any'drion.  (From  a,  priv.  and  vScop, 
water ;  so  called,  because  they  who  eat  of 
it  become  thirsty.)  A  species  of  night- 
shade, according  to  Blancard. 

Any'peu'thynus.  (From  o,  neg.  and 
inreuOwos,  blameable.)  Hippocrates,  in  his 
Precepts,  uses  this  word  to  signify  an  acci- 
dental event,  which  cannot  be  charged  on 
the  physician,  and  for  wliich  he  is  not  ac- 
countable. 

AO'llTA.  (Aorta,  w.  f. ;  from  ar/p,  air, 
and  TTjpew,  to  keep :  so  called  because  the 
ancients  supposed  that  only  air  was  con- 
tained in  it.)  The  great  artery  of  the  body, 
which  arises  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  forms  a  curvature  in  the  chest,  and 
descends  into  the  abdomen.     See  Artery. 

Apalachi'ne  gallis.  (From  OTroAo^fw, 
to  repel ;  because  it  is  supposed  to  repel 
infection.)    See  Ilex  cassine. 

APARI'NE.  (From  pwv,  a.  Hie;  be- 
cause its  bark  is  rough,  and  rasps  like  a 
file.)    Goose-grass.   See  Galium  aparijie. 

Aparthro'sis.  (From  airo  and  apBpoy, 
a  joint)  Articulation. 

APATITE.  A  phosphate  of  lime  mi- 
neral, of  a  white  wine,  yellow,  green  and 
red  colour,  found  in  primitive  rocks  in  Corn- 
wall and  Devonshire. 

APE'LLA.  (From  a,  priv.  and  pellis, 
skin.)  Shortness  of  the  prepuce,  Galen 
gives  this  name  to  all  whose  prepuce,  either 
through  disease,  section,  or  otherwise,  will 
not  cover  the  glans. 

APE'PSIA.  (Apepsia,  m.  f.  Airetf.jo  ; 
from  a,  priv.  and  -nreTTTco,  to  digest. )  Indi- 
gestion.    See  Dyspepsia. 

Ape'riens  palpebrarum  rectus.  See 
Levator  palpehra  superioris. 

APERIENT.  (Aperiens;  from  aperin, 
to  open. )  1 .  That  which  gently  opens  the 
bowels. 

2.  Applied  also  to  muscles,  the  office  of 
which  is  to  open  parts ;  as  the  levator  i)al- 
pebroe  superioris,  which  is  called,  in  some 
anatomical  works,  aperiens  palpebrse. 

ApERi'sTATON.    See  AiKristatus. 

Aperi' STATUS.  (From  o,  neg.  and  v(- 
pis-r)ixi,  to  surround.)  Aperistaton.  An 
epithet  used  by  Galen,  of  an  ulcer  which 
is  not  dangerous,  nor  surrounded  by  in- 
flammation. 

Ape'rtor  oculi.  See  Levator  palpebree 
superioris, 

APETALIJS.  (From  d,  prW.  an.l 
petalunt,  a  petal.)   Without  a petal'or  corol. 
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ArnTAi..i£  PLANT^E.  Plants  without  petals. 
The  naiiMj  of  a  division  of  plants  in  most 
systems  of  botany. 

Ape  UTH y'ssikn  us.  ( From  aTro  and  evOvs, 
straight.)  A  name  formerly  given  to  the 
mtestnuim  rectum,  or  straight  gut. 

A'PEX.  1.  The  extremity  of  a  part; 
as  the  apex  of  the  tongue,  apex  of  the  nose, 
&c. 

'2.  The  extremity  of  a  leaf,  apexfolii. 

3.  The  anthera  of  a  flower  of  Tournefort, 
Rivinus,  and  Ray. 

Aphani'smus.  (From  a<paviC,u,  to  remove 
from  the  sight.)  The  removal,  or  gradual 
decay,  of  a  disorder. 

APHANITE.  The  name  given  by 
Haiiy  to  a  rock  apparently  homogeneous,  but 
really  compound,  in  which  amphibole  is  the 
predominate  principle. 

APHiE'RESIS.  (From  a<j>aipeai,  to 
remove.)  This  term  was  formerly  much 
used  in  the  schools  of  surgery,  to  signify 
that  part  of  the  art  which  consists  ia  taking 
off"  any  diseased  or  preternatural  part  of  the 
body. 

APHELXIA.  {Aphelxia,  ee.  f.  ;  from 
a<pe\Kci},  abslraho,  to  separate  or  abstract.) 
Revery.  A  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's 
classification  constituted  by  absence  or  ab- 
straction of  mind.    See  Nosology. 

Aphepse'ma.  (From  otto,  and  erf/co,  to 
boil.)    A  decoction. 

A'pHEsis.  (From  ac^iT/^ui,  to  remit.)  The 
remission  or  termination  of  a  disorder. 

Aphiste'sis.  (From  a(piT7]fit,  to  draw 
from.)    An  abscess. 

^phlogistic  lamp.  One  which  burns 
without  flame. 

A'pHODos.  (From  utto,  and  o5os,  de- 
parture.) Excrement.  The  dejection  of 
the  body. 

APHO'NIA.  (A(t>wvia;  from  a,  priv. 
and  cpwvT],  the  voice.)  A  suppression  of 
the  voice,  without  either  syncope  or  comma. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Locales,  and 
order  Dyscinesia:  of  Cullen. 

1 .  When  it  takes  place  from  a  tumour  of 
the  fauces,  or  about  the  glottis,  it  is  termed 
aphonia  gulluralis. 

2.  When  from  a  disease  of  the  trachea, 
ajihonia  trachealis. 

3.  And  when  from  a  paralysis,  or  want 
of  nervous  energy,  aphonia  atonica. 

APHORIA.  {Aphoria,a.  f.  ;  from  a, 
negative,  and  ^epoo,  fero,  pnris.)  Barren- 
ness. The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in 
Good's  new  classification.     See  Nosology. 

A'PHORISM.  (Aphorismus ;  from 
a<popiZo,  to  distinguish.)  A  maxim,  or 
principle,  comprehended  in  a  short  sen- 
tence. 

APHRITE.  Earth  foam.  A  carbonate 
of  lime  usually  found  in  calcareous  veins 
at  Gera  in  Misnia  and  Tluiringia. 

APHRODI'SIA.  (From  A<ppo?ii.rv, 
Venus.)    An  immoderate  desire  of  veucry. 

APHRODISIAC.  {Aphrodusiaciis 
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from  cuffpohma,  vcnory.)  That  which  ex- 
cites a  desire  for  vcnery. 

Aphrodisia'.sticon.  (From  a<ppos,  frolli.) 
A  troch  so  called  by  Galen,  because  it  was 
given  l^in  dysenteries,  where  the  stools  were 
frothy. 

ApHRODi'sius  MORiius.  {Frotxi  AfpoSlTI], 
Venus.)    The  venereal  disease. 

APHTHA.  {Aphllui,  a?,  f.  A^0ai ;  from 
airroi,  to  inflame.)  The  thrush.  Frog,  or 
sore  mouth.  Aplilha  laclucimen  of  Sauvages. 
Ulcera  serpentia  oris,  or  spreading  ulcers  in 
the  mouth,  of  Celsus.  Fuslula  oris.  Alcola. 
Vesicula;  gingivarimi.  Acacos.  Aphllia  in- 
fanlum.  A  disease  ranked  by  Cullen  in 
the  class  Pyrexia,  order  ExanlhemtUa. 
Children  are  very  subject  to  it.  It  ap- 
pears in  small,  white  ulcers  upon  the 
tongue,  gums,  and  around  the  moutli  and 
palate,  resembling  small  particles  of  cur- 
dled milk.  When  the  disease  is  mild,  it  is 
confined  to  these  parts;  but  when  it  is 
violent  and  of  long  standing,  it  is  apt  to 
extend  through  the  whole  course  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  from  the  mouth  down  to 
the  anus  ;  and  so  to  excite  severe  purgings, 
flatulencies,  and  other  disagreeable  symp- 
toms. The  disease,  when  recent  and  con- 
fined to  the  mouth,  may  in  general  be 
easily  removed;  but  when  of  long  standing, 
and  extending  down  to  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines, it  very  frequently  proves  fatal. 

The  thrush  sometimes  occurs  as  a  chronic 
disease,  both  in  warm  climates  and  in  those 
northern  countries  where  the  cold  is  com- 
bined with  a  considerable  degree  of  mois- 
ture, or  where  the  soil  is  of  a  very  marshy 
nature.    It  may,  in  some  cases,  be  con- 
sidered as  an  idiopatliic  affection ;  but  it  is 
more  usually  symptomatic.    It  shows  itself, 
at  first,  by  an  uneasy  sensation,  or  burning 
heat  in  the  stomach,  which  comes  on  by 
slow  degrees,  and  increases  gradually  in 
violence.    After  some  time,  small  pimples, 
of  about  tlie  size  of  a  pin's  head,  rfiow 
themselves  on  jthe  tip  and  edges  of  the 
tongue;  and  these,  at  length,  spread  over 
the  whole  inside  of  the  mouth,  and  occasion 
such  a  tenderness  and  rawness,  that  the 
patient  cannot  take  any  food  of  a  solid 
nature  ;  neither  can  he  receive  any  vinous 
or  spirituous  liquor  into  his  moutli,  witliout 
great  pungency  and  pain  being  excited ; 
little  febrile  heat  attends,  but  tliere  is  a  dry 
skin,  pale  countenance,  small  pulse,  and 
cold    extremities.    These   symptoms  will 
probably  continue   for  some   weeks,  the 
general  health  being  sometimes  better  and 
sometimes  worse,  and  then  the  patient  will 
be  attacked  witli  acid  eructations,  or  severe 
purgings,  whicli  greatly  exhaust  his  strcngtli, 
and  produces    considerable  emaciation  of 
the  whole  body.    After  a  little  time,  these 
symptoms  cease,  and  he  again  enjoys  better 
health  ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  the  acrid  mat- 
ter shows  itself  once  more  in  the  mouth, 
with    groaler  virulence  than  before,  and. 
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makes  frequent  translations  to  the  stomat-h 
and  intestines,  and  so  from  these  to  the 
mouth  again,  until,  at  last,  the  patient  is 
reduced  to  a  perfect  skeleton.  Elderly 
people,  and  persons  with  a  shattered  con- 
stitution, are  most  liable  to  its  attacks. 
The  treatment  of  the  thrush  in  children  is 
generally  to  be  begun  by  the  exhibition  of  a 
gentle  emetic  :  then  clear  the  bowels,  if 
confined,  by  rhubarb  and  magnesia^  castor 
oil,  or  other  mild  aperients ;  or  sometimes 
in  gross  torpid  habits  by  a  dose  of  calomel. 
In  general  the  prevalence  of  acid  in  the 
prims  viae  appears  to  lead  to  the  complaint ; 
whence  antacid  remedies  prove  beneficial 
in  its  progress  :  when  the  patient  is  costive, 
giving  die  preference  to  magnesia;  when 
relaxed,  to  chalk,  which  may  be  sometimes 
joined  with  aromatics,  the  mild  vegetable 
astringents,  or  even  a  little  opium,  if  the 
diarrhoea  be  urgent.  Where  the  child  is 
very  weak,  and  the  aphthae  of  a  dark  colour, 
the  decoction  of  bark  or  other  tonics  must 
be  had  recourse  to.  The  separation  of  the 
sloughs  and  healing  of  the  ulcers  may  be 
promoted  by  washing  the  mouth  occasion- 
ally with  the  honey  of  borax,  diluted  with 
two  or  three  parts  of  rose  water ;  or  where 
they  are  of  a  dark  colour,  by  the  decoction 
of  bark,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 
The  diet  should  be  light  and  nutritious, 
especially' where  there  is  much  debility.  As 
the  complaint  is  subsiding,  particular  at- 
tention is  required  to  obviate  the  bowels 
becoming  confined.  In  the  chronic  aphthas 
aflPecting  grown  persons,  pretty  much  the 
same  plan  of  treatment  is  to  be  pursued  : 
besides  which,  the  compound  powder  of 
ipecacuanha  and  other  diaphoretics,  assisted 
by  the  occasional  use  of  the  warm  bath, 
wearing  flannel  next  the  skin,  particularly 
in  a  damp  cold  climate,  &c.  appear  to  be 
beneficial. 

APHYLLUS.  (From  a,  priv.  and 
<pvK\ov,  a  leaf.)  Leafless.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  parts  of  plants  which  are  so  con- 
ditioned when  similar  parts  of  other  plants 
have  leaves.  Thus  a  stem  is  said  to  be 
aphyllous  when  it  is  altogether  void  of 
leaves.  Linnaeus  uses  the  term  niidus. 
Examples  are  found  in  Cuscuta  JEuroptva, 
dodder  j  Aspliodelus JistiUosus,  &c. 

Aphyli,^  plants.  Aphyllous  plants, 
or  plants  without  leaves.  Some  plants  being 
entirely  devoid  of  leaves,  are  naturally  ar- 
ranged under  one  head,  to  which  this  name 
is  given. 

A' PIS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  insects 
in  the  Linnaean  system.    The  bee. 

Apis  mei.i.ifica.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  honey-bee.  It  was  formerly  dried 
and  powdered,  and  thus  given  internally  as 
a  diuretic.  It  is  to  the  industry  of  this  little 
animal  that  we  arc  indebted  for  honey  and 
wax.  See  Mel  and  Cf;ra.  The  venom  of  the 
bee,  according  to  Fontana,  bears  a  close  rc- 


sembkance  to  that  of  the  viper.  It  is  con- 
tained in  a  small  vesicle,  and  has  a  hot  acrid 
taste  like  that  of  the  scorpion. 

A'PIUM.  {jlpium,  i.  n.  ;  from  TjTrjoj, 
Dorice,  amos,  mild  :  or  from  apes,  bees ; 
because  tliey  are  fond  of  it.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system. 
Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Digy  nia. 

2,  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  herb 
small-age.   See  Apium  graveolens. 

Apium  graveolens.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  apium  of  the  pharmacopoeias, 
Ajyium — -foliolis  cauUnis,  cujwiforniibus,  um- 
bellis,  sessUibus,  of  Linnmus.  Small-age. 
The  root,  seeds,  and  fresh  plant,  are  ape- 
rient and  carminative. 

Apium  hortense.  See  Apium  jKhvse- 
linum. 

Apium  petroselinum.  Tlie  systematic 
name  for  the  petroselijium  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias. Petroselinum  vulgare.  Apium 
hortense.  Common  parsley.  Ajmim—foliis 
caulinislinearibus,  involucellis  mimitis,  of  Lin- 
naeus. Both  the  roots  and  seeds  of  this 
plant  were  formerly  directed  by  the  London 
College  for  medicinal  use,  and  the  root  is 
still  retained  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia :  the  former  have  a  sweetish  taste,  ac- 
companied with  a  slight  warmth  or  flavour, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  carrot;  the 
latter  are  in  taste  warmer  and  more  aro- 
matic than  any  other  part  of  the  plant,  and 
manifest  considerable  bitterness.  The  roots 
are  said  to  be  aperient  and  diuretic,  and 
have  been  employed  in  nephritic  pains  and 
obstructions  of  urine.  The  seeds  possess 
aromatic  and  carminative  powers,  but  are 
seldom  prescribed. 

APLON^.  A  deep  orange  brown  mi- 
neral, mostly  considered  to,  be  a  variety  of 
the  garnet. 

APNEU'STIA.  (From  a,  and  mvea,, 
to  breathe.)  A  defect  ('t  difficulty  of  re- 
spiration, such  as  happens  in  a  cold,  &c. 
Foesius. 

Apncea'.    The  same. — Galen. 

ArocAPNi'sMus.  (From,  otto,  and  Kai^vos, 
smoke.)    A  fumigation. 

Apocalha'rsis.  (From  ano,  and  Kadatpar, 
to  purge.)  An  evacuation  of  humours. 
A  discharge  downwards,  and  sometimes 
applied,  with  little  discrimination,  to  vomit- 
ing. 

Apocaulize'sis.  (From  airoKavX^tai,  to 
break  transversely.)  A  transverse  fracture, 
—  Hippocrates. 

APOCENO'SIS.  (From  ctTTo,  and 
to  evacuate.     1 .  A  flow  or  evacuation  of 
any  humour. 

2.  The  name  of  an  order  in  the  class 
Locales  of  Cullen,  which  embraces  diseases 
characterised  by  a  superabundant  flux  of 
blood,  or  other  fluid,  without  pyrexia. 

Apo'cope.  (From  airo,  and  kotttw,  to 
cut  from.)  Abscission,  or  the  removal  of  a 
part  by  cutting  it  off. 
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Aro'ciusis.  (From  otto,  and  Kptvw,  to 
secrete  from.)  A  secretion  of  superabundant 
humours. —  Hippocrates. 

Apocru'sticon.    See  Apocruslinunu 
Apocru'stinum.     (From    oiroKpouco,  to 
repel.)    Apocnisticon.     An  astringent  or 
repellent  medicine. — Galeiu 

Apocve'sis.  (From  airo,  and  Kva,  to 
bring  forth.)    Parturition,  or  the  bringing 

forth  of  a  child  Galen. 

Apodacry'tica.  (From  otto,  and  Sarepu, 
a  tear.)  Medicines  which,  by  exciting 
.tears,  remove  superfluous  humours  from  the 

eyes,  as  onions,  &c  Pliny. 

Apogeu'sis.    See  Ageuslia. 
Apogeu'stia.     See  Ageuslia. 
Apoginome'sis.    (  From  oTO7iw/ia(,  to  be 
absent)    The  remission  or  absence  of  a 
•disease.  -^Hippocrates. 

Apog  la  uco'sis.  ( From  airo,  and  y\aTKos, 
sky-coloured ;  so  called  because  of  its  blu- 
ish appearance.)    See  Glaucovia. 

Apo'gonum.     (From  airo,  and  yivoixai, 

to  beget.)    A  living  foetus  in  the  womb  

Hipjmcrates. 

Afole'psis.  (From  aire,  and  Ao^ffafto,  to 
take  from. )  An  interception,  suppression, 
or  retention  of  urine,  or  any  other  natural 
evacuation.  — Hippocrates. 

Apoliko'sis.  (From  airo,  and  Kwof,  flax.) 
The  method  of  curing  a  fistula,  according 
to  JEgineta,  by  the  application  of  raw  flax. 

Apo'lysis.  (From  airo,  and  Kvw,  to  re- 
lease.) The.  solution  or  terminadon  of  a 
disease.  The  removal  of  a  bandage. — Uro- 
tianus. 

APOMA'GMA.  (From  aTro,  and  fiarlo,, 
to  cleanse  from.)  Any  thing  used  to  cleanse 
and  wipe  away  filth  from  sores,  as  sponge, 
&c.  Hippocrates. 

Apomathk'ma.  (From  airo,  neg.  and 
fiavdavo},  to  leai-n.)  Hippocrates  expresses, 
by  this  tei-m,  a  forgetfulness  of  all  that  has 
been  learnt. 

Apo'jiei.i.  (From  airo,  from,  and  fieXi, 
honey.  An  oxymel,  or  decoction,  made 
with  honey. 

APONEURO'SIS.  (From  airo,  and 
vtvpoy,  a  nerve  ;  from  an  erroneous  suppo- 
sition of  the  ancients,  that  it  was  formed  by 
the  expansion  of  a  nerve.)  A  tendinous  ex- 
pansion.    See  Muscle. 

APO'NIA.    (From  a,  priv.  and  -arovos, 
pain.)    Freedom  from  pain. 

AroNiTRo'sis.  (From  airo,  and  vnpov, 
nitre.)  The  sprinkling  an  ulcer  over  with 
nitre, 

Apopallk'sis.  (From  airoiraWoo,  to 
throw  off  hastily.)  An  aborticm,  or  pre- 
mature expulsion  of  a  foetus  Hippocrates. 

Apopalsis.  SeeApopallesis. 

Apopeda'sis.  (From  aTro,  and  WTjSao),  to 
jump  from.)    A  luxation. 

APOPHLEGMA'SIA.  (From  airo, 
and  4>\(yfia,  phlegm.)  A  discharge  of 
phlegm,  or  mucus. 

A  PO  PH  L  E  G  M  ATI  C.  {Apophlegma- 


ttcus;  from  otto,  and  f^ty/xa,  phlegm.) 
Apophlegmalizanlia ;  Apop/deg)iiatizonta. 
1.  Medicines  which  excite  tlie  secretion  of 
mucus  from  the  mouUi  and  nose. 

2.  Masticatories. 

3.  Errhines. 

Apophleg.matizantia.  See  ApoiMeu- 
matic.  " 

Apopulegmatizonta.  See  Aiionfdee- 
malic,  '  I  t> 

Apophra'xis.  (From  euro,  and  tppaffcru, 
to  mterrupt.)  A  suppression  of  the  mea- 
strual  discharge; 

Apophxha'rjia.  (From  airo,  and  (pBetpc^, 
to  corrupt. )  A  medicine  to  procure  abortion. 

Apophthe'gma.  (From  oTrot^eeryo/io^jto- 
speak  eloquently.)  A  short  maxim,  or 
axiom ;  a  rule. 

Apo'phthora.  (From  airo<l)0eipoi,  to  bc^ 
abortive.)    An  abortion. 

Apophy'ades.  Tlie  ramifications  of  the 
veins  and  arteries. — Hippocrates. 

Apo'phyas.  (From  airocpuar,  to  proceed 
from.)  Any  thing  which  grows  or  adheres 
to  another,  as  a  wart  to  the  finger. 

APOPHYLLITE.  Ichlhyophthalmitc. 
Fish-eye  stone.  A  mineral  composed  of 
silex,  potassa,  and  water,  found  in  the  iron 
mine  of  Utoe,  in  Sweden. 

APO'PHYSIS.  (From  airo,pvw,  to  pro- 
ceed from.)  1.  In  anatomy.  Appendix; 
Probok:  Ecphysis ;  Processus ;  Productio  ] 
Projectura  ;  Protuherantia.  A  process,  pro- 
jection, or  protuberance,  of  a  bone  beyond 
a  plain  surface ;  as  the  nasal  apophysis  of 
the  frontal  bone,  &c. 

2.  In  botany  this  word  is  applied  to  a 
fleshy  tubercle  under  the  basis  of  the  capsule 
or  di-y  fruit  adhering  to  the  frondose  mosses. 

Apople'cta  vena,  a  name  formerly  ap- 
plied to  the  internal  jugular  vein ;  so  called 
because  in  apoplexies  it  appears  full  and 
turgid. — Bartholin. 

APOPLE'CTIC.  (From  airoirKD^ia,  ait 
apoplexy.)    Belonging  to  an  apoplexv. 

APOPLE'XY.  {Apoplexy,  ce.  f from 
airo,  and  -arXricTa-w,  to  strike  or  knock  down 
because  persons,  when  seized  with  this  dis- 
ease, fall  down  suddenly.)  A  sudden  aboli- 
tion, in  some  degree,  of  the  powei-s  of  sense 
and  motion,  tlie  patient  lying  in  a  sleep-like 
state  ;  the  action  of  the  heart  remaining,  as 
well  as  the  respiration,  often  with  a  sterto- 
rous noise.  Cullen  arranges  it  in  the  class 
Neuroses,  and  order  ConuUa  : 

1 .  When  it  takes  place  from  a  congestion 
of  blood,  it  is  termed  Apoplexia  sanguinca. 

2.  When  there  is  an  abundance  of  serum, 
as  in  persons  of  a  cold  phlegmatic  temjjera- 
ment,  Apoplexia  serosa. 

3.  If  it  arise  from  water  in  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain,  it  is  called  Apoplexia  hydroce- 
phalica.     See  Hydrocephalus. 

4.  If  from  a  wound,  Apoplexia  Iraianalica. 

5.  If  from  poisons,  Apoplexia  venenata.  • 
G.  If  from  the  action  of  suflbcating  ex- 
halations, Apoplexia  suffoaUa. 
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7.  If  from  passions  of  the  miiul,  Apop/end 
mentalis. 

8.  And  when  it  is  joined  with  catalepsy, 

Apoplexia  cataleptica. 

Apoplexy  makes  its  attack  cliiefly  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life ;  and  most  usually 
on  those  who  are  of  a  corpulent  habit,  with 
a  short  neck,  and  large  head ;  and  who  lead 
an  inactive  life,  make  use  of  a  full  diet,  or 
drink  to  excess.     The  immediate  cause  of 
apoplexy,  is  a  compression  of  the  bi'ain, 
produced  either  by  an  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  vessels  of  the  head,  and  distending 
them  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  compress  the 
medullary  portion  of  the  brain  ;  or  by  an 
effusion  of  blood  from  the  red  vessels,  or  of 
serum  from  the  exhalants  ;  which  fluids  are 
accumulated  in  such  a  quantity  as  to  occa- 
sion compression.     These  states,  of  over- 
distension and  of  effusion,  may  be  brought 
on  by  whatever  increases  the  afflux,  and 
impetus  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  of  the 
head  ;  such  as  violent  fits  of  passion,  great 
exertions  of  muscular  strength,  severe  exer- 
cise, excess  in  i^nery,  stooping  down  for 
any  length  of  time,  wearing  any  thing  too 
tight  about  the  neck,  overloading  the  stomach, 
long  exposure  to  excessive  cold,  or  a  ver- 
tical sun,  the  sudden  suppression  of  any 
long-accustomed  evacuation,  the  application 
of  the  fumes  of  certain  narcotic  and  metallic 
substances,  such  as  opium,  alcohol,  char- 
coal, mercury,  &c.  and  by  blows,  wounds, 
and  other  external  injuries :  in  short,  apo- 
plexy may  be  produced  by  whatever  deter- 
mines too  great  a  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain, 
or  prevents  its  free  return  from  that  organ. 

The  young,  and  tliose  of  a  full  plethoric 
habit,  are  most  liable  to  attacks  of  the  san- 
guineous apoplexy  ;  and  those  of  a  phleg- 
matic constitution,  or  who  are  much  ad- 
vanced in  life,  to  the  serous.  Apoplexy  is 
sometimes  preceded  by  lieadache,  giddi- 
ness, dimness  of  sight,  loss  of  memory,  fal- 
tering of  the  tongue  in  speaking,  numbness 
in  the  extremities,  drowsiness,  stupor,  and 
night-mare,  all  denoting  an  affection  of  the 
brain;  but  it  more  usually  happens  that, 
without  much  previous  indisposition,  the 
person  falls  down  suddenly,  the  counte- 
nance becomes  florid,  the  face  appears 
swelled  and  puffed  up,  the  vessels  of  the 
liead,  particularly  of  the  neck  and  temples, 
seem  turgid  and  distended  with  blood  ;  the 
eyes  are  prominent  and  fixed,  the  breathing 
is  difficult  and  performed  witli  a  snorting 
noise,  and  the  pulse  is  strong  and  full.  Al- 
though the  whole  body  is  affected  with  the 
loss  of  sense  and  motion,  it  nevertheless 
takes  place  often  more  upon  one  side  than 
the  other,  which  is  called  liemiplegia,  and  in 
this  case,  the  side  least  affected  with  palsy  is 
somewhat  convulsed. 

In  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  event, 
we  must  be  guided  by  the  violence  of  the 
symptoms.  If  the  fit  is  of  long  duration, 
the  rc<4piration  laborious  and  stertorous,  and 


the  person  much  advanced  in  years,  the  dis- 
ease, in  all  probability,  will  terminate  fatally. 
In  some  cases,  it  goes  off  entirely ;  but  it 
more  frequently  leaves  a  state  of  mental 
imbecility  behind  it,  or  terminates  in  a 
hemiplegia,  or  in  death.  Even  when  an 
attack  is  recovered  from,  it  most  frequently 
returns  again,  after  a  short  period  of  time, 
and  in  the  end  jjroves  fatal.  In  dissections 
of  apoplexy,  blood  is  often  found  effused 
on  the  surface  'and  in  the  cavities  of  Uie 
brain  ;  and  in  other  instances,  a  turgidity 
and  distention  of  the  blood-vessels  are  to  be 
observed.  In  some  cases,  tumours  have 
been  found  attached  to  different  parts  of 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  in  others,  no 
traces  of  any  real  affection  of  it  could  be 
observed. 

On  an  attack  of  sanguineous  apoplexy, 
all  compression  should  be  removed  from 
tlie  neck,  the  patient  laid  with  his  head  a 
good  deal  raised,  and  a  free  admission  of 
cool  air  allowed.    Then  blood  should  be 
taken  freely  from  the  arm  or  the  temporal 
artery,  or  the  jugular  vein  ;  which  it  may 
be  sometimes  necessary  to  repeat,  if  the 
symptoms  continue,  and  the  patient  is  still 
plethoric ;  or  if  blood  can  less  be  spared, 
cupping  or  leeches  may  lessen  the  conges- 
tion in  the  brain.    The  next  object  should 
be  thoroughly  to  evacuate  the  bowels  by 
some  active  purgative,  as  calomel  joined 
with  jalap,  or  with  extract  of  colocynth,  or 
followed  by  infusion  of  senna  and  some 
neutral  salt,  with  a  little  tartarized  antimony 
or  tincture  of  jalap  repeated  every  two  hours 
till  it  operates  ;  or  a  draught  of  tincture  of 
senna  and  wine  of  aloes,  where  the  bowels 
are  very  torpid,  may  answer  the  purpose. 
Stimulant  glysters  will  also  be  proper,  par- 
ticularly if  the  patient  cannot  swallow,  as 
common  salt  and  syrup  of  buckthorn,  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  gruel,'  infusion  of  senna 
or  infusion  of  colocynth ;  or  a  turpentine 
glyster  in  elderly  torpid  habits.  Cold  should 
then  be  applied  assiduously  to  the  scalp, 
the  hair  being  previously  shaved,  and  a 
blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck ;  and  dia- 
phoretic medicines  may  be  exhibited,  avoid- 
ing, however,  those  which  contain  opium. 
Sinapisms  to  the  feet  may  also  be  useful, 
particularly  if  these  are  cold.     If  under 
these  means,  the  sensibility  does  not  gra- 
dually return,  some  of  the  gentle  diffusible 
stimulants  will   be  proper,   as  ammonia, 
Inustard,  aether,  camphor,  &c.:  and  at  this 
period,  a  blister  to  the  scalp  may  come  in 
aid.    By  some  practitioners  emetics  are  re- 
commended,  but  their  use  is  hazardous, 
especially  if  sufficient  evacuations  be  not 
premised :  and  the  same  may  be  observed  of 
sternutatories.    In  the  serous  form  of  tlie 
disease,  general  bleeding  is  inadmissible, 
and  even  the  local   abstraction  of  blood 
should  be  very  sparingly  made ;  the  bowels 
should  be  kept  open,  especially  by  aloetic 
or  mercurial  formulse,  but  not  procuring 
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profuse  discliarges ;  and  the  other  secretions 
maintained,  especially  |)y  the  use  of  the  dif- 
fusible stimulants  already  mentioned  ;  blis- 
ters to  the  head,  and  errhines  may  be  here 
also  useful.  When  apoplectic  symptoms 
have  been  occasioned  by  opium,  or  other 
narcotics,  the  timely  discharge  of  this  by  an 
active  emetic  will  be  the  most  important  mea- 
sure; but  in  a  plethoric  habit,  bleeding 
should  be  premised  :  subsequently  various 
stimulants  may  be  employed,  as  ammonia, 
vinegar,  &c.  endeavouring  to  procure  a  de- 
termination to  the  surface,  and  rousing  the 
patient  from  his  torpid  state.  The  preven- 
tion of  the  sanguineous  form  of  the  disease 
will  be  best  attempted  by  abstemiousness, 
regular  moderate  exercise,  and  keeping  up 
the  evacuations  ;  an  issue  or  seton  may  also 
be  useful ;  but  under  urgent  circumstances, 
bleeding,  especially  topical,  must  be  resorted 
to.  In  leucophlegmatic  habits,  a  more  nu- 
tritious diet  will  be  proper, 

APOPNI'XIS.  (From  oiroTTwyo),  to  suf- 
focate.)    A  sufFocation. — Moschion. 

APOPSOPHE'SIS.  (From  otto,  and 
^oi^ibi,  to  emit  wind.)  The  emission  of 
wind  by  the  anus  or  uterus,  according  to 
Hippocrates. 

APOPSY'CHTA.  (From  ano,  from, 
and  y^vxv,  the  mind.)  The  highest  degree 
of  deliquium,  or  fainting,  according  to 
Galen. 

•  APO'PTOSIS.  (From  airoTriTTTO),  to 
fall  down.)  A  prolapsus,  or  falling  down 
of  any  part  through  relaxation. — Erotian. 

Apore'xis.  (From  otto,  and  opeyco,  to 
stretch  out.)  A  play  with  balls,  in  the  gym- 
nastic exercises. 

Apo'ria.  (From  a,  priv.  and  vropos,  a 
duct.)  Restlessness,  uneasiness,  occasioned 
by  the  interruption  of  perspiration,  or  any 
stoppage  of  the  natural  secretions. 

AroRRHi'psis.  '(From  ano^^nrro},  to  cast 
off. )  Hippocrates  used  this  word  to  signify 
that  kind  of  insanity  where  the  patient 
tears  off  his  clothes,  and  casts  them  from 
him. 

AposcErARNi'sMUS.  (From  otto,  from, 
and  ffKenapvi^ai,  to  strike  wth  a  hatchet.) 
DeascuUio.  A  species  of  fracture,  when 
part  of  a  bone  is  chipped  off. — Gorrisus. 

Aposcha'sis.  (From  oiro,  and  (fxn^Wj  to 
scarify.)  Aposchasnius.  A  scarification. 
Venesection.  — Hippocrates. 

Aposi'tia.  (From  otto,  from,  and  mros, 
food.)  Ajiositios,  A  loathing  of  food. — 
Galen. 

Apospa'sma.  (From  aTroffiroM,  to  tear 
off. )  A  violent,  irregular  fracture  of  a  ten- 
don, ligament,  &c. — Galen. 

Aposphaceh'sis.  (From  owo,  and  ff<pa- 
KeXos,  a  mortification.)  Hippocrates  uses 
this  word  to  denote  a  mortification  of  the 
flesh  in  wounds,  or  fractures,  caused  by 
too  tight  a  bandage. 

APO' ST  A  SIS.  (From  wtto,  and  i^wh 
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to  recede  from.)  l.  An  abscess,  or  collection 
of  matter. 

2.  The  coming  away  of  a  fragment  of, 
bone,  by  fracture. 

3.  When  a  distemper  passes  away  by 
some  outlet,  Hippocrates  calls  it  an  aposlasis 
by  excretion. 

4.  When  the  morbific  matter,  by  its  own 
weight,  falls  and  settles  on  any  part,  an 
aposlasis  by  selilement. 

5.  When  one  disease  turns  to  another,  an 
apostasis  by  metastasis. 

APOSTA'XIS.  (From  airora'^w,  to 
distil  from.)  Hippocrates  uses  this  word 
to  express  the  defluxion  or  distillation  of  any 
humour,  or  fluid  :  as  blood  from  the  nose. 

APOSTELUS.  An  apostle.  Anoint- 
ment and  other  things  were  formerly  so 
designated  from  some  famous  inventor ;  as 
unguentum  apostelorum,  because  it  has 
twelve  ingredients  in  it. 

APOSTE'MA.  {Aposlema,  atis.  n.;  from 
a(piTr]ixi,  to  recede.)  The  term  given  by  the 
ancients  to  abscesses  in  general.  See  Abscess. 

APOSTEMA'TIAI.  Those  who,  from 
an  inward  abscess,  void  pus  downwards,  are 
thus  called  by  Aretajus. 

Aposteri'gjia.  (From  aTro^r)pi'yb>,fulcio.) 
Galen  uses  this  word  to  denote  a  rest  of  a 
diseased  part,  a  cushion. 

Apo'strophe.  (From  otfo,  and  Tpe<pi»,  to 
turn  from.)  Thus  Paulus  JLgineta  ex- 
presses an  aversion  for  food. 

APOSYRINGE'SIS.  (From  aiTo,  and 
(Tvpiyl,  a  fistula. )  The  degeneracy  of  a  sore 
into  a  fistula. — Hippocrates. 

APOSY'RMA.  (  From  OTTO,  and  (7-upa>, 
to  rub  off. )    An  abrasion  or  disquamation 

of  the  bones  or  skin  Hippocrates. 

APOTANEU'SIS.  (From  otto,  and 
Tetyo),  to  extend.)  An  extension,  or  elong- 
ation, of  any  member  or  substance. 

Apotelme'sis.  (From  otto  and  reXfia, 
a  bog.)    An  expurgation  of  filtli,  or  fa;ces. 

APOTHE'CA.  {AwoeriK^;  fr  om  ano- 
Tidrifii,  to  reposit.)  A  shop,  or  vessel,  where 
medicines  are  sold,  or  deposited. 

APOTHECA'RY.  {Apothecarius;  from 
RTro,  and  Tidrifit,  pono,  to  put :  so  called  from 
his  employ  being  to  prepare,  and  keep  in 
readiness,  the  various  articles  in  the  Materia 
Meilica,  and  to  compound  them  for  the  phy- 
sician's use  ;  or  from  a-KoBiimi,  a  shop.)  In 
every  European  country,  except  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  apothecary  is  the  same  as  we  name 
in  England  the  druggist  and  chemist. 

APOTHERAPEI'A.  (From  airo,  and 
^epavevu,  to  cure.)  A  perfect  cure,  accord- 
ing to  Hippocrates. 

Apotherapeu'tica.  (From  airo^fpavfiw, 
to  heal.)  Therapeutics.  Tliat  part  of  medi- 
cine which  tenches  the  art  of  curing  dis- 
brdcrs. 

Apothe'rmum.  (From  airo,  and  dtp/xn, 
heat)  An  acrimonious  pickle,  with  mus- 
tard, vinegar,  and  oil.— G(t/{/«. 
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APO'THESIS.  (From  ano,  and  T<0rj/ii, 
to  replace.)  The  reduction  of  a  dislocated 
•bone,  according  to  Hippocrates. 

APOTHLI'MMA  (From  oiro,  and 
&M§(»,  to  press  from.)  ITie  dregs  or  ex- 
pressed juice  of  a  plant. 

Apothrau'sis.  (From  otto,  and  ^pavw,  to 
break.)  The  taking  away  the  splinters  of  a 
broken  bone. 

Apo'tocus.  (From  airo,  and  tiktw,  to 
bring  foi-tli.)  Abortive;  premature, — Hiji- 
pocrates. 

Apotre^psis.  (From  airo,  and  rpenw,  to 
turn  from.)  A  resolution  or  reversion  of  a 
suppurating  tumour. 

Apotrop^e'a.  (From  airoTpsTra),  to  avert.) 
An  amulet,  or  charm,  to  avei-t  diseases. 
Foesius. 

A'POZEM.  (Apozemri.  From  otto,  and 
^60),  to  boil.)     A  decoction. 

Apozeu'xis.  (From  avo,  and  (evyvvfii,^ 
to  separate.)  The  separation  or  removal  of 
morbid  parts. — Hippocrates. 

Apo'zymos.  (From  airo,  and  ?u,u7j,  fer- 
ment.) Fermented. 

•  APPAllA'TUS.  (From  apparco,  to 
appear,  or  be  ready  at  hand.)  This  term  is 
applied  to  the  instruments  and  the  prepara- 
tion and  arrangement  of  every  thing  neces- 
sary in  the  performance  of  any  operation, 
medical,  surgical,  or  chemical. 

Apparatus  altus.    See  Lithotomy. 

Apparatus  major.     See  Litliotomy. 

Apparatus  sfinor.    See  Lithotomy. 

Apparatus,  pneumatic.  The  discovery 
of  aeriform  fluids  has,  in  modem  chemistry, 
occasioned  the  necessity  of  some  peculiar 
instruments,  by  means  of  which  those  sub- 
stances may,  in  distillations,  solutions,  or 
other  operations,  be  caught,  collected,  and 
properly  managed.  The  proper  instruments 
for  this  are  styled  the  pneumatic  apparatus. 
Any  kind  of  air  is  specifically  lighter  than 
any  liquid  ;  and,  therefore,  if  not  decom- 
posed by  it,  rises  through  it  in  bubbles.  On 
this  principle  rests  the  essential  part  of  the 
apparatus,  adapted  to  such  operations.  Its 
principal  part  is  the  pneumatic  trough, 
which  is  a  kind,  of  reservoir  for  the  liquid, 
through  which  the  gas  is  conveyed  and 
caused  to  rise,  and  is  filled  either  with  water 
or  with  quicksilver.  Some  inches  below  its 
brim  an  horizontal  shelf  is  fastened,  in  di- 
mension about  half  or  the  third  part  of  the 
trough,  and  in  the  water-trough  this,  is  pro- 
vided on  its  foremost  edge  with  a  row  of 
holes,  into  which,  from  underneath,  short, 
necked  funnels  are  fixed.  The  trough  is 
filled  with  water  sufficient  to  cover  the 
shelf,  to  support  the  receivers,  which  being 
previously  filled  with  water  are  placed  in- 
vertcdly,  their  open  end  turned  down  upon 
tlie  above-mentioned  holes,  througl)  which 
afterwards  the  gases,  conveyed  there  and 
directed  by  means  of  the  funnels,  rise  in 
the  form  of  air  bubbles. 

In  some  cases  the  trough  must  bo  fdlcd 


witli  quicksilver,  because  water  absorbs  or 
decomposes  some  kinds  of  air.  The  price 
and  specific  gravity  of  that  metal  make  it 
necessary  to  give  to  the  quicksilver  trough 
smaller  dimensions.  It  is  either  cut  in 
marble,  or  made  of  wood  well  joined.  The 
late  Karston  has  contrived  an  apparatus, 
which,  to  the  advantage  of  saving  room, 
adds  that  of  great  conveniency. 

To  disengage  gases,  -retorts  of  glass, 
either  common  or  tubtllated,  are  employed, 
and  placed  in  a  sand-bath,  or  heated  by  a 
lamp.  Earthen,  or  coated  glass  retorts,  are 
put  in  the  naked  fire.  If  necessary,  they 
are  joined  with  a  metallic  or  glass  convey- 
ing pipe.  When,  besides  the  aeriform, 
other  fluids  are  to  be  collected,  the  middle 
or  intermediate  bottle  finds  its  use  ;  and  to 
prevent,  after  cooling,  the  rising  of  the  wa- 
ter from  the  trough  into  the  disengaging 
vessels,  the  tube  of  safety  is  employed.  For 
the  extrication  of  gases  taking  place  in 
solutions,  for  w-hich  no  external  heat  is  re- 
quired, the  bottle  called  disengaging  bottle, 
or  proof,  may  be  used.  For  receivers,  to 
collect  the  disengaged  airs,  various  cylinders 
of  glass  are  used,  whether  graduated  or  not, 
either  closed  at  one  end,  or  open  at  both ; 
and  in  this  last  case,  they  are  made  air- 
tight by  a  stopper  fitted  by  grinding.  Be- 
sides _these,  glass  bells  and  common  bottles 
are  employed. 

To  combine  with  water,  in  a  commodious 
way,  some  gases  that  are  only  gradually  and 
slowly  absorbed  by  it,  the  glass  apparatus  of 
Parker  is  serviceable. 

APPENDI'CULA.  A  little  appendage. 

Appendicula  cjeci  vermiformis.  a 
vermicular  process,  about  four  inches,  in 
length,  and  the  size  of  a  goose-quill,  which 
hangs  to  the  intestinum  ceecum  of  the  hur 
man  body.  •  . 

AppendicuLjE  epiploic^.  Appendices 
coli  adipos<B.  The  small  appendices  of  the 
colon  and  rectum,  which  are  filled  with  adi- 
pose substance.    See  Omentum. 

APPENDICULA'TUS.  Applied  to 
leaves,  leaf-stalks,  &c.  that  are  furnished 
with  an  additional  organ  for  some  particular 
purpose  not  essential  to  it ;  as  the  Dioiitsa 
muscipida,  the  leaves  of  which  terminate 
each  in  a  pair  of  toothed  irritable  lobes,  that 
close  over  and  imprison  insects  ;  as  also  the 
leaf  of  the  Nepentha  distillatorca ,  wliich  bears 
a  covered  pitcher  full  of  water  ;  the  leaves 
of  our  Utriculum,  which  have  numerous 
bladders  attached  to  them  which  seem  to 
secrete  air  and  float  them  ;  and  the  petiohis 
of  the  Dipsacus  jiilosus,  which  has  little 
leaves  at  its  base. 

APPENDIX.  1.  An  appendage;  that 
which  belongeth  to  any  thing. 

2.  See  Apujihysis. 

APPLE  See 

Jpple,  acid  of.    See  Malic  acid. 
Apple,  pine.    See  Bromelia  ananus. 
Apple,  thorn.    See  Datura  siramonivm. 
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Apprupric^e  njjinity.  See  Affunly  \nln-- 
ihedinlc. 

APRICOT.    Sec  Primus  armeniaca. 

APYRE'XIA.  (From  o,  priv.  and 
wupe|ia,  a  fever.')  Apyrexy,  Without  fever. 
The  intermission  of  feverish  heat. 

APYRl'NU'S.  (From  a,  priv.  and  ■mvpr\v, 
nucleus,  a  kernel.)    Without  a  kernel. 

Afyrin^  plantjb.  Plants  without  ker- 
nels. The  name  in  Gerard's  arrangement  of 
a  class  of  plants. 

APYROUS;  Bodies  which  sustain  the 
action  of  a  strong  heat  for  a  considerable 
time,  without  change  of  figure  or  other  pro- 
perties, have  been  called  apyrous  ;  but  the 
word  is  now  very  seldom  used.  It  is  syno- 
nymous with  refractory. 

A'Q,UA.    See  Water. 

Aqua  aeris  fixi.  Water  impregnated 
with  fixed  air.  This  is  liquid  carbonic  acid, 
or  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid.  It 
sparkles  in  the  glass,  has  a  pleasant  acidu- 
lous taste,  and  forms  an  excellent  beverage. 
It  diminishes  thirst,  lessens  the  morbid 
heat  of  the  body,  and  acts  as  a  powerful 
diuretic.  It  is  also  an  excellent  remedy  in 
increasing  irritability  «f^the  stomach,  as  in 
advanced  pregnancy,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
best  anti-emetics  which  we  possess. 

Aqua  aluminis  composita.  Compound 
solution  of  alum,  formerly  called  aqua  alu- 
minosa  bateana.  See  Liquor  aluminis  com- 
jmsitus. 

Aqua  AMtiomx  acetat/k.  See  Ammo- 
nia acetatis  liquor. 

Aqua  ammonijb  rUR^B.    See  Ammonia. 

Aqua  anethi.    See  Anethum  graveolens. 

Aqua  calcis.    See  Calds  liquor. 

Aqua  cabui.    See  Carum  carui. 

Aqua  cinxasiosii.  See  Laurus  cinna- 
momum. 

Aqua  ccelestis.  A  preparation  of  copper. 

Aqua  cupri.amuoniati.  See  Cupri  am- 
moniati  liquor. 

Aqua  cupri  vitriolati  composita.  This 
preparation  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharma- 
copceia,  is  used  externally,  to  stop  hajmor- 
hages  of  the  nose,  and  other  parts.  It  is 
made  tlms :  R  Cupri  vitriolati,  Aluminis, 
sing.  3SS.  Aquee  puree,  '^w.  Acidi  vitrio- 
Uci,  jij.  Boil  the  salts  in  water  until  they 
are  dissolved ;  then  filter  the  liquor,  and  add 
the  acid. 

Aqua  distillata.  Distilled  water.  This 
is  made  by  distilling  water  in  clean  vessels, 
until  about  two-thirds  have  come  over.  In 
nature,  no  water  is  found  perfectly  pure. 
Spring  or  river  water  always  contains  a 
portion  of  saline  matter,  principally  sulphate 
of  lime :  and,  from  this  impregnation,  is 
unfit  for  a  number  of  pharmaceutic  prepa- 
rations. By  distillation,  a  perfectly  pure 
water  is  obtained.  The  London  College 
directs  ten  gallons  of  common  water ;  of 
which,  first  distil  four  pints,  which  are  to 
be  thrown  away ;  then  distil  four  gallons. 
14 


This  distilled  water  in  to  be  kept  in  gliiss 
vessels.    See  IFatcr, 

Aqua  FffiNicuu.  See  Anethum  fccnicu- 
lu,m. 

Aqua  fortis.  Tliis  name  is  given  to  a 
weak  and  impure  nitric  acid,  commonly  used 
in  the  arts.  It  is  distinguished  by  the" terms 
double  and  single,  the  single  being  only  half 
the  strength  of  the  other.  The  artists  who 
use  these  acids  call  the  more  concentrated 
acid,  which  is  much  stronger  even  than  the 
double  aquafortis,  spirit  of  nitre.  This 
distinction  appears  to  be  of  some  utility,  and 
is  therefore  not  improperly  retained  by 
chemical  writers.    See  A^ilric  acid. 

Aqua  kali  pr^bparati.  See  Folassa; 
subcarbonatis  liquor. 

Aqua  kali  puri.    See  Potass^  liquor. 

Aqua  lithargyri  acetati.  See  Plumbi 
acetatis  liquor. 

Aqua  lithargyri  acetati  composita. 
See  Pbimbi  acetatis  liquor  dilutus. 

Aqua  marine.    See  Peryl. 

Aqua  menth^  piperita.  See  Mentha 
piperita. 

Aqua  MENTHiE  sativ^.  See  Mentha  viridis. 
Aqua  menth^  viridis.     See  Mentha 
viridis. 

Aqua  be  napoli.    See  Aquelta. 

Aqua  pimento.     See  Myrlus  pimenta. 

Aqua  pulegii.    See  Mentha  Pidegium. 

Aqua  regia.  Aqua  regalis.  This  acid, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  the  nitric  and  mu- 
riatic acids,  lately  called  nitro-muriatic, 
and  now  chlorine,  was  formerly  called  aqua 
regalis,  because  it  was,  at  that  time,  the  only 
acid  that  was  known  to  be  able  to  dissolve 
gold.     See  Chlorine. 

Aqua  ros^.    See  Rosa  cenlifolia. 

Aqua  styptica.  A  name  formerly  given 
to  a  combination  of  powerful  astringents, 
viz.  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  alum, 
and  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  been  applied 
topically  to  check  haemorrhage,  and,  largely 
diluted  with  water,  as  a  wash  in  purulent 
ophthalmia.  See  Aqua  cupri  vitriolati  com- 
posiia. 

Aqua  Toffania.     See  Aquetta. 

Aqua  vit^.  Ardent  spirit  of  the  first 
distillation  has  been  distinguished  in  com- 
merce by  this  name. 

Aqua  zinci  vitriolati  cum  camfhora. 
Aqua  vitriolica  camphorata.  This  is  made  by 
dissolving  half  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
in  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  adding  half  an 
ounce  of  camphorated  spirit,  and  filtering. 
This,  when  properly  diluted,  is  an  useful 
collyrium  for  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  in 
which  there  is  a  weakness  of  the  paits. 
Externally,  it  is  applied  by  surgeons  to  scor- 
butic and  phagedenic  ulcerations. 

Aqu/k  distillat^h.  Distilled  waters. 
These  are  made  by  introducing  vegetables, 
as  mint,  penny-royal,  &c.  into  a  still  with 
water  ;  and  drawing  olF  as  much  as  is  found 
to  possesB  the  properties  of  the  plants.  Tlie 
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London  College  orders  the  writers  to  !)e  dis- 
tilled from  dried  herbs,  because  fresh  are 
not  ready  at  all  times  of  the  year.  When- 
ever the  fresh  are  used,  the  weights  are  to 
be  increased.  But  whether  the  fresh  or 
dried  herbs  are  employed,  the  operator  may 
vary  the  weight  according  to  the  season  in 
which  they  have  been  produced  and  col- 
lected. Herbs  and  seeds,  kept  beyond  the 
space  of  a  year,  are  improper  for  the  dis- 
tillation of  waters.  To  every  gallon  of 
these  waters,  five  ounces,  by  measure,  of 
proof  spirit  are  to  be  added. 

Aqu  M  MiNERALEs.     See  MiiwTal  waters, 
AQUiE  STiLLATiTi-fls  siMPLicEs.  Simple 
distilled  waters. 

AqU^    STILLATITIiE    SPIRITUOSiE.  Spiri- 

tuous  distilled  waters,  now  called  only  spi- 
ritus  ;  as  spiritus  pulegii. 

AQUEDUCT.  Aqucednctus ;  a  canal 
or  duct  so  named  because  it  was  supposed 
to  cany  a  watery  fluid. 

Aqueduct  OF  Fallopius.  A  canal  in  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  first 
accurately  described  by  Fallopius. 

Aquatic  mit.     See  Trapa  nutans. 

Aquaticyk  TLANTiE.  Aquatic  plants,  or 
such  as  grow  in  or  near  water.  A  natural 
order  of  plants. 

AQUATICUS.  (From  aqua,  water.) 
Aquatic  ;  or  belonging  to  the  water. 

AQUEOUS.  [Aquusus,  watery.)  Of 
the  nature  of,  or  resembling  water. 

Aqueous  humour.  Humor  aquosjis. 
The  veiy  limpid  watery  fluid,  which  fills 
both  chambers  of  the  eye.     See  Eye. 

AQUE'TTA.  The  name  of  a  liquid 
poison,  made  use  of  by  the  Roman  women, 
under  the  Pontificate  of  Alexander  VII. 
It  was  prepared,  and  sold  in  drops,  by  To- 
phania,  or  Toflfania,  an  infamous  woman  who 
resided  at  Palermo,  and  afterwai-ds  at 
Naples.  From  her,  these  drops  obtained 
the  name  of  Aqua  Toffania ;  Aqua  delta 
Toffana ;  and  also  Aqua  di  Napoli.  This 
poison  is  said  by  some  to  be  a  composition 
of  arsenic,  and  by  others  of  opium  and  can- 
tharides. 

AQUIFO'LIUM.  (From  acus,  a 
needle,  and  folium.,  a  leaf ;  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  its  prickly  leaf.  See  Ilex  aquifolium. 

A'QUILA.  (Aeros,  the  eagle.)  1.  A 
species  of  the  extensive  genus  Falco  of 
ornithologists. 

2.  Aquila,  among  the  ancients,  had  many 
other  epithets  joined  with  it,  as  rubra,  salu- 
tifera,  volans,  &c. 

3.  A  chemical  name  fonnerly  used  for 
sal-ammoniac,  mercurius  praecipitatus,  ar- 
senic, sulphur,  and  the  philosopher's  stone. 

Aquila^  lba.  One  of  the  names  given 
to  calomel  by  the  ancients.  See  Ifydrargyri. 
snbmurias. 

Aquila  alba  philosopitorum.  Aqua 
alba  gani/medis.    Sublimed  sal-ammoniac. 

Aquila  ccelestis.  A  panacea,  or  cure 
for  all  diseases ;  a  preparation  of  mercury. 


Aqt/iLA  VEN-ERis.  A  jM-cpafatlon  of  the 
ancients,  made  with  verdigris  and  sublimed 
sal-ammoniac. 

AouiLiJi  LIGNUM.  Eagle-wood.  It  is 
generally  sold  for  the  agallochura.  See 
Lignum  aloes. 

Aquila  ven^^.  Branches  of  the  jugular 
veins,  which  are  particularly  prominent  in 
the  eaglei 

AQUILE'GIA.  rFrom  aqua,  water, 
and  lego,  to  gather ;  so  called  from  the  shape 
of  its  leaves,  which  retain  water.)  The 
herb  columbine. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linucean  system.  Class,  Polyandiia ;  Or- 
der, Pentagynia. 

2.  The  name  in  the  Pharmacopoeias,  for 
the  columbine.    See  Aquilegia  vulgaris. 

Aquilegia  vulgaris.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  columbine.  The  seeds,  flowers, 
and  the  whole  plant,  have  been  used  medi- 
cinally ;  the  first  in  exanthematous  diseases, 
the  latter  chiefly  as  an  antiscorbutic.  Though 
retained  in  several  foreign  pharmacopoeias, 
their  utility  seems  to  be  not  allowed  in  this 
country. 

Aquili'na.  (From  aquila,  an  eagle  ;  so 
called  from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to 
eagle's  wings. )  The  trivial  name  of  a  species 
of  pteris.     See  Pteris, 

AQUU'LA.  (Diminutive  of  aqua.)  A 
small  quantity  of  very  fine  and  limpid  wa- 
ter. This  term  is  applied  to  the  pellucid 
water,  which  distends  the  capsule  of  tlie 
crystalline  lens,  and  the  lens  itself.  Paulus 
^gineta  uses  it  to  denote  a  tumour  con- 
sisting of  a  fatty  substance  under  the  skin 
of  the  eyelid. 

Arabic  gum.     See  Acacics  gummi. 

A'racalan.     An  amulet. 

A'raca  MiRi.  (Indian.)  A  shrub  grow- 
ing in  the  Brazils,  the  roots  of  which  are 
diuretic  and  antidysenteric. 

ARA'CHNE.  (From  arag,  Hebrew, 
to  weave;  or  from  apaxvn,  a  spider.)  The 
spider. 

ARACHNOID.  {Arachnoides ;  from 
apaxvTj,  a  spider,  and  eiSos,  likeness;  so 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  a  spider's 
web.)  Web-like. 

Arachnoid  membrane.  Membrana  arach- 
noides.  1 .  A  thin  membrane  of  the  brain, 
without  vessels  and  nerves,  situated  between' 
the  dura  and  pia  mater,  and  surrounding 
the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla  oblon- 
gata, and  medulla  spinalis. 

2.  The  term  is  also  applied  by  some 
writers  to  the  tunic  of  the  crystalline  lens 
and  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye. 

ARACK.  (Indian.)  An  Indian  spiritu- 
ous liquor,  prepared  in  many  ways,  often 
from  rice;  sometimes  from  sugar,  ferment- 
ed with  the  juice  of  cocoa-nuts  ;  frequently 
from  toddy,  the  juice  which  flows  from  tlic 
cocoa-nut  tree  by  incision,  and  from  other 
substances. 

A'bai^os.    (From  opaSew,  to  be  turbu- 
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li'nt. )  Hippocrates  uses  tliis  term  to  sig- 
nify a  commotion  in  the  stomach,  occasioned 
by  the  fermentation  of  its  contents. 

AiiiEo'TiCA.  (From  apaioca,  to  rarefy.) 
Things  which  rai-efy  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

ARA'LIA.  (From  n?Y/,  a  bank  in  the 
sea  ;  so  called  because  it  grows  upon  banks, 
near  the  sea.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnajan  system.  Class,  Pen- 
■Uindria ;  Ordei",  Pentagijnia.  The  beri-y- 
bearing  angelica.  Of  the  several  species 
of  this  tree,  the  roots  of  the  nudicaulis,  or 
naked-stalked,  were  brought  over  from 
North  America,  where  it  grows,  and  sold 
here  for  sarsaparilla. 

Ara'nea.  (From  apaca,  to  knit  together.) 

1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  insects. 

2.  The  spider. 

ARA'NTIUS,  Ju'lius  C^sar,  a  cele- 
brated anatomist  and  physician,  born  at 
Bologna,  about  the  year  1530.  After 
studying  under  Vesalius,  and  others,  he 
graduated  and  became  professor  there,  and 
died  in  1589.  In  his  first  work,  "  On  the 
Human  FcKtus,"  he  described  the  foramen 
ovale,  and  ductus  arteriosus,  and  corrected 
several  errors  in  the  anatomy  of  the  gravid 
uterus,  which  had  been  generally  derived 
from  the  examination  of  brutes.  He  after- 
wards shewed  that  the  blood,  after  birth, 
could  only  pass  from  the  right  to  the  left 
side  of  the  heart  through  the  vessels  of  the 
lungs,  thus  preparing  for  the  discovery  of 
the  circulation  by  Harvey.  A  Treatise  on 
Tumours,  and  a  Commentary  on  Part  of 
Hippocrates,  wei'e  also  written  by  him. 
•  ARA'TRUM.  The  plough.  A  plant 
has  this  for  a  trivial  name,  because  its  roots 
are  found  to  hinder  the  jjlough  :  hence  re- 
mora  aratri.     See  Ononis  spinosa. 

ARBOR.  A  tree.  1.  In  botany,  a 
plant,  consisting  of  one  ti'unk  which  rises 
to  a  great  "^height,  is  veiy  durable,  woody, 
and  divided  at  its  top  into  branches  which 
do  not  perish  in  the  winter  ;  as  the  oak,  elm, 
ash,  &c. 

2.  In  anatomy,  it  is  applied  to  parts, 
which  ramify  like  a  tree  ;  as  the  Arbor  vitce 
of  the  cerebellum. 

3.  In  chemistry,  applied  to  crystallis- 
ations which  ramify  like  branches. 

Arbor  bian^.    See  Silver. 
Arbor  vit^e.    The  tree  of  life. 

1.  The  cortical  substance  of  the  cerebel- 
lum is  so  disposed,  that,  when  cut  transversely, 
it  appears  ramified  like  a  tree,  from  \\h\c\\ 
circumstance  it  is  termed  arbor  vitce. 

2.  The  name  of  a  tree  formerly  in  high 
estimation  in  medicine.  See  Tliuya  occi- 
dentalis. 

Arbores.  One  of  tlie  natural  divi- 
sions or  families  of  plants.  Trees  consist  of 
a  single  and  durable  woody  trunk,  bearing 
branches,  which  do  not  perish  in  the  winter, 
as  TUia,  Fraximis,  Fyrus,  &c, 

ARJ3USTIVA.     (From  arbvslnm,  a 


copse  of  shrubs  or  trees. )  The  name  of  an 
order  of  plants  in  Linnajus'  natural  method. 

ARBUTHNOT,  John,  a  physician, 
born  in  Scotland  soon  after  the  Restoration, 
celebrated  for  his  wit  and  learning.  He 
graduated  at  Aberdeen,  and  settling  in  this 
metropolis,  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  at 
Epsom,  when  Prince  George  of  Denmark 
was  taken  ill  there  ;  whom,  having  restored 
to  health,  he  was  appointed  physician  to 
Queen  Anne,  but  never  got  into  very  ex- 
tensive practice.  His  chief  medical  publi- 
cations were  "  On  the  Choice  of  Aliments," 
and  "  On  the  Effects  of  Air  upon  Human 
Bodies."    He  died  in  1735. 

A'RBUTUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linna3an  system.  Class  JJc- 
candria Order,  Monogynia. 

Arbutus,  trailing.    See  Arbutus  uva  ursi. 

Arbutus  unedo.  Amalzquitl ;  Unedo 
papyracea.  A  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the 
root  of  this  plant  is  commended  in  fevers. 

Arbutus  uva  ursi.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  officinal  trailing  Arbutus ; 
Bear's  berry  ;  Bear's  whortle-berry  ;  Bear'fc 
whorts;  or  Beai-'s  bilberries;  called  also 
Vaccnria,  Arbutus — caulibus  procumbenti- 
hxis,  foliis  inlegerrimis,  of  Linnaeus.  This 
plant,  tliough  employed  by  the  ancients 
in  several  diseases,  7-equiring  adstringent 
medicines,  had  almost  entirely  fallen  into 
disuse  until  the  middle  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, when  it  first  drew  the  attention  of 
physicians,  as  a  useful  remedy  in  calculous 
and  nephritic  complaints,  which  diseases  it 
appears  to  relieve  by  its  adstringent  qua- 
lities. 

A'rca  arcanorum.  Tlie  mercury  of  the 
philosophers. 

A'rca  coRms.     The  pericardium.' 

ARCA'NUM.  A  secret.  A  medicine, 
the  preparation  or  efficacy  of  which  is  kept 
from  the  world,  to  enliance  its  value.  Wit'u 
the  chemists,  it  is  a  thing  secret  and  incorpo- 
real ;  it  can  only  be  known  by  experience, 
for  it  is  the  virtue  of  every  thing,  which 
operates  a  thousand  times  more  than  the 
thing  itself. 

Arcanum  catholicum.  Bezoar,  plan- 
tain, and  colchicum. 

Arcanum  duplex.  Arcamim  duplica- 
tuin.  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  com- 
bination of  potassa  and  sulphuric  acid,  more 
commonly  called  vitriolated  tartar,  and  now 
sulphate  of  potassa. 

Arcanum  tartari.  The  acetate  of 
potiussa. 

Arce'rtmos.  Juniper. 

ARCHvli'US.  1.  The  universal  ar- 
chanis,  or  princijjlc  of  Van  Helmont,  was 
the  active  principle  of  the  material  world. 
See  Vis  vilie. 

2.  Good  health. 

A'rche.  (From  apxi\>  the  beginning.) 
Tlie  earliest  stage  of  a  disease. 

Akche'nda.  (Arabian.)  A  powder  made 
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of  the  leaves  of  the  ligustrum,  to  check  the 
fcBtid  odour  of  tlie  feet. 

Archeo'stis.    White  briony. 

Archil.     See  Lichen  rocella, 

Archilla.    See  Lichen  rocella. 

Archima'gia.  (From  apxih  the  chief, 
and  maga,  the  Arabian  for  meditation.) 
Chemistry,  as  being  the  chief  of  sciences. 

Archi'thollis.  (From  apxv>  the  chief, 
and  &0A0S,  a  chamber. )  The  sudatorium, 
or  principal  room  of  the  ancient  baths. 

ARCHOPTO'MA.  (From  apxos,  the 
anus,  and  -uTtnlu,  to  fall  down.)  A  bearing 
down  of  the  rectum,  or  prolapsus  ani. 

A'bchos.  (From  opx^^j  1" 'ii'ch. )  The 
anus  ;  so  called  from  its  shape. 

ARCTA'TIO.  (From  arcto,  to  make 
narrow. )    Arctitudo.  Narrowness. 

1.  A  constipation  of  the  intestines,  from 
inflammation. 

2.  A  preternatural  straitness  of  the  pu- 
dendum muliebre. 

A'RCTIUM.  (From  apKlos,  a  bear;  so 
called  from  its  roughness. )  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Liuuaean  system. 
Class,  Synge7iesia  ;  Order,  Polygamia  cequa- 
lis.    The  burdock. 

Arctium  lappa.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  herb  clot  bur,  or  burdock.  Bardana ; 
Arctium  ;  Britannica  ;  Llaphis.  Tlie  plant 
so  called  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Arctium 
— foliis  cordatis,  inermibus,  jietiolfitis,  of  Lin- 
naeus. It  grows  wild  in  uncultivated 
grounds.  fThe  seeds  have  a  bitterish  sub- 
acrid  taste  :  they  are  recommended  as  very 
efficacious  diuretics,  given  either  in  the  form 
of  emulsion,  or  in  powder,  to  the  quantity 
of  a  draclim.  The  roots  taste  sweetish, 
with  a  slight  austerity  and  bitterness  :  they 
are  esteemed  aperient,  diuretic,  and  sudo- 
rific ;  and  are  said  to  act  without  irrita- 
tion, so  as  to  be  safely  ventured  upon  in 
acute  disorders.  Decoctions  of  them  have 
been  used,  in  rheumatic,  gouty,  venereal, 
and  other  disorders ;  and  are  preferred  by 
some  to  those  of  sarsaparilla.  Two  ounces 
of  the  roots  are  to  be  boiled  in  three  pints 
of  water,  to  a  quart ;  to  this,  two  drachms 
of  sulphate  of  potassa  have  been  usually 
added.  Of  this  decoction,  a  pint  should  be 
taken  every  day  in  scorbutic  and  rheumatic 
cases,  and  when  intended  as  a  diuretic,  in  a 
shorter  period. 

AIICTIZITE.  The  foliated  species  of 
scapolite.    Se4  Scapolite. 

ARCTU'RA.  (From  arcto,  to  straiten.) 
An  inflammation  of  the  finger,  or  toe,  from 
a  curvature  of  tlie  nail. — Linnceus. 

ARCUA'LIA.  (From  arcus,  a  bow.) 
Arcualis.  The  sutura  coronalis  is  so  named, 
from  its  bow-like  shape ;  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  the  bones  of  the  sinciput  are  called 
arcualia  ossa. — Bartholin. 

ARCUA'TIO.    (From  arc%is,  a  bow.) 
A  gibbosity  of  the  fore-parts,  with  a  curva- 
.  tion  of  the  sternum,  of  tlie  tibia,  or  dorsal 
vertebra;.  — Avicenna. 


A'acuL^as.  (A  dim.  of  area,  a  chest.) 
Tiie  orbits  or  sockets  of  the  eyes. 

A'RDAS.  (From  apSyco,  to  defile.) 
Filth,  excrement,  or  refuse. — Hippocrates. 

ARDENT.  [Ardms!  from'  ardeo,  to 
burn.)  Burning  hot.  Applied  to  fevers, 
alkohol,  &c. 

ARDOR.  {Ardor,  oris,  m.;  from  ardco, 
to  burn.)    A  burning  heat. 

Ardor  febrilis.    Feverish  heat. 

Ardor  urin^.  Scalding  of  the  urine, 
or  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  urethi-a. 

Ardor  ventriculi.  Heartburn. 

A'REA.     1.  An  empty  space. 

2.  That  kind  of  baldness  wliere  the  crown 
of  the  head  is  left  naked,  like  the  tonsure  of 
a  monk. 

ARE'CA,  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants,  of  the  class  Palma:. 

Areca  iNDicA.  An  inferior  kind  of 
nutmeg. 

Are'gon.  (From  opijyo),  to  help;  so 
called  from  its  valuable  qualities.)  A  re- 
solvent ointment. 

Arema'ros.  Cinnabar. 

ARE'NA.     Sand,  or  gravel. 

Arena'mel.  (From  arena,  sand;  so 
called  because  it  was  said  to  be  procured 
from  sandy  places.)  Arenamen.  Bole-ar- 
menic. 

ARENA'TIO.  (From  arena,  sand.) 
Saburation,  or  the  sprinkling  of  hot  sand 
upon  the  bodies  of  patients. — Baccius  de 
Thennis. 

Arendate.    See  Epidote. 

Are'ntes.  (From  areo,  to  dry  up.)  A 
sort  of  ancient  cupping-glasses,  used  with- 
out scarifying. 

ARE'OLA.  (A  diminutive  of  area,  a 
void  space. )  A  small  red  or  brown  circle, 
which  surrounds  the  nipples  of  females. 
During  and  after  pregnancy,  it  becomes 
considerably  larger. 

Areometer.    See  Hydrovieter. 

Aret^enoi'des.     See  Aryttsnoides. 

ARETiE'US,  of  Cappkdocia;  a  physi- 
cian, who  practised  at  Rome,  but  at  what 
period  is  uncertain,  though  the  most  pro- 
bable opinion  places  him  between  the  reigns 
of  Vespasian  and  Adrian.  Eight  books  of 
his  remain  "  On  the  Causes,  Signs,  and 
Method  of  treating  acute  and  chronic  Dis 
eases,"  written  in  the  Greek  language,  and 
admired  for  their  pure  style,  and  luminous 
descriptions,  as  well  as  the  judicious  prac- 
tice generally  recommended.  He  was  par- 
tial to  the  use  of  hellebore  and  other  drastic 
medicines  ;  and  appears  to  have  been  among 
the  first  to  recommend  cantharides  for  blis- 
tering the  skin. 

A'RETE.  (Aperr;,  virtue.)  Hippo- 
crates uses  this  word  to  mean  corporeal  ott 
mental  vigour. 

Are'us.  a  pessary,  invented  by  iEgi- 
neta. 

A'rfar.    Arsag.  Arsenic. — R^dand,  ^c. 
A'RGAL.   Argol.    Crude  tartar,  in  the 
I  2 
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stale  ill  which  it  is  taken  from  the  inside  of 
wine-vcssels,  is  known  in  the  shops  by  this 
name. 

Argasy'i.ms.  (From  apyos,  a  serpent; 
which  it  is  said  to  resemble.)  The  plant 
which  was  supposed  to  produce  gum-am- 
moniac.    See  Herndeum  gwinmifcrum. 

A'rgema.  (From  dpyos,  wliite.)  Jlr- 
gemon.  A  small  white  idcer  of  the  globe 
of  the  ej-e. — Erolianiis.    Galen,  cj-c. 

■ArgcJilate  of  ammonia.  Fulminating 
silver. 

Argenti  nitras.  Argentum  nitratnm  ; 
Causlicum  lunare.  Nitrate  of  silver.  Take 
of  silver  an  ounce ;  nitric  acrd,  a  fluid 
ounce ;  distilled  water,  two  fluid-ounces. 
Mix  the  nitric  acid  and  water,  and  dissolve 
the  silver  therein  on  a  sand  bath  ;  then  in- 
crease the  heat  graduallj'  that  the  nitrate  of 
silver  may  be  dried.  Melt  the  salt  in  a 
crucible  over  a  slow  fire  until  the  water 
being  evaporated,  it  shall  cease  to  boil ; 
then  pour  it  quickly  into  moulds  of  con- 
venient shape.  Its  virtues  are  corrosive 
and  astringent.  Internally  it  is  exhibited 
in  very  small  quantities,  in  epilepsy,  chorea, 
and  other  nervous  affections,  and  externally 
it  is  employed  to  destroy  fungous  excre- 
scences, callous  ulcers,  fistulas,  Ike.  In  the 
latter  disease  it  is  used  as  an  injection  ;  from 
two  grains  to  three  being  dissolved  in  an 
ounce  of  distilled  water. 

ARGE'NTUM.  {Argentum,  i.  m.;  from 
apyos,  white,  because  it  is  of  a  white  colour-.) 
Silver.     See  Silver. 

Argentum  fuscm.    Crude  mercury. 

Argentum  mobile.    Crude  mercury. 

Argentum  nitratum.  See  Ar genii  nitras. 

Argentum  vivum.    See  Mercury. 

A'rges.  (From  apyos,  white  )  A  ser- 
pent, with  a  whitish  skin,  deemed  by  Hip- 
pocrates exceedingly  venomous. 

ARGI'LLA.  (Argilla,  a.  f.  ;  from 
apyos,  white. )  Argil.  White  clay ;  See 
Alumina. 

Argilla  vitriolata.  Alum. 

ARGILLACEOUS.  Of  or  belonging 
to  argilla,  or  aluminous  earth.  See  Alumina. 

Argillaceous  earth.     See  Alumina. 

Argillaceous  schislus.     See  Clay-slale. 

ARGILLITE.    See  Clai/slaCc. 

Augyri'tis.  (From  apyvpos,  silver.) 
Litharge,  or  'spume  of  silver.  A  kind  of 
earth  was  formerly  so  named,  which  is 
taken  from  silver  mines,  and  is  bespangled 
with  many  particles  of  silver. 

ARGYRO'COME.  (From  apyvpos,  sil- 
ver, and  KOfjiT),  hair. )  A  species  of  gnapha  • 
Hum  or  cudweed  was  so  named  from  its 
white  silvery  flosculcs* 

Argyroh'banos.    Tlie  white  olibanum. 

Argyro'phora.  An  antidote,  in  the 
composition  of  which  theie  is  silver. 

ARGYROTROPHE'MA.  [Ymmapyos, 
white,  and  Tpo(J)7jfta,  food.)  A  wliitc  cooling 
food,  made  witli  milk.    Milk  diet. — Galen. 

Abueumati'stos<     (From  o,  ncg.  and 


(levfiari^u,  to  be  afflicted  with  rheums.) 
Not  being  afflicted  with  gouty  rheums. 

ARICY'MON.  (From  api  and  KVUl,  to 
be  quickly  impregnated.)  A  woman  who 
conceives  quickly  and  often. 

ARILLUS.  (From  arere,  to  be  dry  or 
parched.)  The  seed  coat  or  tunic  of  (he 
permanent  husk  that  invests  a  seed,  which 
drying  falls  off  spontaneously.  It  is  a  pe- 
culiar membrane,  thick,  and  loosely  sur- 
rounds the  seed. 

'Die  varieties  of  arilli  are, 

1.  The  succulent,  pulpy  ;  like  a  berrj'  in 
Evonymus  europeiis  and  Lcstia. 

2.  Cartilaginous  ;  in  Coffca  Arahica. 
Dimidiate,  half  round  ;  as  in  Taxus 

baccnta. 

4.  Lacerate,  cut-like ;  as  in  the  mace  of 
the  Myristica  moschala. 

5.  Reticulate,  net-like,  surrounding  tlie 
seed  like  a  net ;  as  in  the  Orchis  tribe. 

6.  Tricuspid;  as  in  Malva  coromandiliana. 

7.  Hirsute,  hairy;  as  in  Geraniumincanum. 

8.  VUlavs;  in  Geranium  dissectum. 
ARISTA.    (Prom  areo,  to  dry.)  The 

awn  ;  a  sharp  beard,  or  point,  or  bristle-like 
filament,  which  proceeds  from  the  husk  or 
glume  of  grasses.    Its  distinctions  are  into, 

1.  iS'h/^erf,  without  villi;  as  in Stipa  nrgw- 
cns  and  juncea. 

2.  Plumose,  having  white  villi ;  as  in  Slipa 
pennata. 

3.  Straight  ;  as  in  Bromus  secalimis,  and 
mollis.  - 

4.  Geniculate,  having  a  knee-like  bend';  as 
with  Arena  saliva. 

.5.  Recurved,  bent  back ;  as  in  Holcus  la- 
natus,  and  Agrostis  canina. 

6.  Tortile,  twisted  like  a  rope ;  as  in 
Agrostis  rubra,  and  Aira  montana. 

7.  Terminal,  fixed  to  the  apex  of  the 
husk :  it  is  so  in  Agrostis  miliacea. 

8.  Dorsal,  fixed  to  the  back  or  outward 
part  of  the  husk ;  as  in  Agrostis  canina'; 
Bronvus ;  Alo))ecuris: 

9.  Uncinate,  hooked  ;  as  in-  Panicum  hir- 
tellum. 

ARISTALTH.3<:'A.  (From  api^os, 
best,  and  aXQaia,  the  altha;a.)  The  com- 
mon marsh-mallow.    See  Allliaa  officinalis. 

ARISTATUS.  (From  arista,  the  awn.) 
Awned.  Applied  to  leaves,  leaf-stalks, 
&c.  when  terminated  by  a  long  rigid  spine, 
which  in  a  leaf  does  not  appear  as  a  con- 
traction. In  Galium  aristatum,  the  leaf-stalk 
is  awned. 

ARISTOLO'CHIA.  (Anslolochia,  a. 
f.  ;  from  apurhs,  good,  and  Aoxia  or  Aox««i, 
parturition  ;  so  called  becajise  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  of  sovereign  use  in  disorders 
incident  to  child-birth.)  1.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnwan  system. 
Class,  Gynandria  ;  Order,  Hcvandria. 

U.  Tlie  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  long- 
rooted  birtlnvort.     Sec  Aristolochia  longa. 

Arlstolochia  anguicida.  Snake-killing 
birflivvO»-f,      Aristolochia  — Jbliis  cordalis. 
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ncuminalis ;  caule  volubili,  frucUcoso ;  pe- 
duuculis  sulilariis .;  stipulis  oardatis,  of  Lin- 
iiffius.  The  juice  of  the  root  of  tliis  plant 
has  the  property  of  so  stupifying  serpents, 
that  they  may  be  handled  with  unpunity. 
One  or  two  drops  are  sufficient ;  and  if 
more  be  dropt  into  the  mouth,  they  become 
convulsed.  So  ungrateful  is  the  smell  of 
the  root  to  those  reptiles,  that  it  is  said  they 
immediately  turn  from  it.  The  juice  is 
also  esteemed  as  a  preventive  against  the 
effects  usually  produced  by  tlie  bite  of  ve- 
nomous serpents, 

Amstoi-ochia  clematitis,  Aristolochia 
tenuis.  The  systematic  name  of  the  Arh- 
tulochia  mdgaris  of  some  pharmacopoeias. 
An  extract  is  ordejred  by  the  Wirtemberg 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  plant  is  retained  in 
tliat  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  esteemed  as  pos- 
sessing antipodagric  virtues. 

Aristolochia  fabacea.  See  Fumariu 
bulbosa. 

Arisiolociiia  longa.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  aristolochia  of  our  pharmaco- 
poeias. Aristolochia: — ^nliis  cordalis,  psliolatis, 
integerrimis,  obtusiusculis  ;  caule  injirnw,  Jlo- 
ribus  soUtariis.  The  root  of  this  plant  only 
is  in  use  ;  it  possesses  a  somewhat  aromatic 
smell,  and  a  warm  bitterish  taste,  accom- 
panied with  a  slight  degree  of  pungency. 
The  virtues  ascribed  to  this  root  by  the  an- 
cients were  very  considerable  ;  and  it  was 
frequently  employed  in  various  diseases,  but 
particularly  in  promoting  the  discharge  of 
the  lochia  ,■  hence  its  name.  It  is  now  very 
rarely  used,  except  in  gouty  affections,  as 
an  aromatic  stimulant. 

Aristolochia  rotunda.  The  root  of 
this  species  of  birthwort,  Aristoloc/iict — foliis 
cordatis,  subsessilibus,  obliisis ;  caule  injirrno  ; 
Jloribus  soUtariis,  of  Linna3us  ;  is  used  indis- 
criminately with  that  of  the  ai-istolochiu  loiiga. 
See  Aristoloc/da  longa. 

Aristolochia  serpentakia.  The  sys- 
tematic name  for  the  ScrpeiUuria  virgiuiuna 
of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Arisiolociiia;  Co- 
lubrina  virginiana  ;  Viperina  ;  Vipcrinu  vir- 
giniana;  Fesliloclda ;  Coulra^ervnvirginiaua. 
Virginian  snake-root.  The  plant  which  af- 
fords this  root  is  the  Aristolochia— foliis  cordato 
oblongis  planis  ;  caulibus  wjhitds  tlexuosis  te- 
relibus  ;  Jloribus  solilariis.  Caulis  geniculata 
valde  nodosa.  Flores  ad  radicum  of  Lin- 
iiffius.  Snake-root  has  an  aromatic  smell, 
approaching  to  that  of  valerian,  but  more 
agreeable ;  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  pungent 
taste.  It  was  first  recommended  as  a  medi- 
cine of  extraordinary  power  in  counter- 
acting the  poisonous  effects  of  the  bites  of 
serpents ;  this,  however,  is  now  wholly  dis- 
regarded :  but  as  it  possesses  tonic  and  anti- 
septic virtues,  and  is  generally  admitted  as 
a  powerful  stimulant  and  diaphoretic,  it  is 
employed,  in  the  present  day,  in  some  fevers 
where  these  effects  are  required.  A  tinc- 
tiira  is  directed  botli  by  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias. 


Aristolochia  tenuis.  See  Arisiolociiia 
clematitis. 

Aristolochia  trilobata.  Three-lobed 
birtliwort.  Tlie  root,  and  every  part  of  tliis 
jiLaiit,  Arisloliicliiu  foliis  IriUibis,  caule  volubili , 
Jloribus  maxiniis  of  Linna-iis,  is  diuretic, 
and  is  employed  in  America  against  the 
bite  of  se^fjents. 

Aristolochia  vulgaris.  See  Aristolochia 
clemaiitis. 

Aristophanei'on.  (From  Arislophari.cs, 
its  inventor.)  Tlie  name  of  an  ancient  emol- 
lient plaster,  composed  of  wax,  or  pitch. — 

Gorraius. 

ARMA.  {Anna,  orum.  pi.  n.  Arms.) 
In  botany,  applied  to  a  species  of  armature 
or  offensive  weapons.  They  are  one  of  the 
seven  kinds  of  fulcra,  or  props  of  plants 
enumerated  by  Linnajus  in  his  DclineaLio 
pluutev.  Tliey  are  puqgent  points  in  some 
part  of  a  plant.  In  the  present  day,  .arma 
is  used  as  a  generic  term  embracing  tlie 
acidcu^s,  fwca,  spina,  and  stimulus. 

ARMATU'RA.    1.  See  Arma. 

2,  The  amnios  or  internal  meiubrarnEi 
which  surrounds  the  foetus. 

ARMATURE.    See  Arma. 

A'rme.  (From  apo,  to  ada^rt.)  1.  A 
junction  of  the  lips  of  wounds. 

2.  The  joining  of  the  sutures,  of  the  head. 

Armi'lla.  (Diminutive  of  armus,  the 
arm.)  The  round  ligament  which  confines 
the  tendons  of  the  carpus, 

ARMORA'CIA.  (From  Armorica,  the 
country  whence  it  was  brought.)  See.CocA- 
learia  Armoracia. 

ARMSTRONG,  John,  a  Scotch  phy- 
sician, born  in  1709,  who,  after  graduating 
at  Edinburgh,  settled  in  London,  but  met 
with  little  success,  having  distinguished 
himself  less  in  his  profession  than  as  a  poet, 
particularly  by  his  "  Essay  on  the  Art  of 
preserving  Health,"  in  blank  verse.  He 
afterwards  attended  the  army  in  Germany, 
which  brought  him  more  into  notice  as  a 
physician.  He  attained  the  age  of  seventy, 
and  died  in  pretty  good  circumstances. 
His  professional  publications  are  not  of 
much  note ;  the  principal  one  is  entitled 
"  Medical  Essays."  He  is  supposed,  how- 
ever, to  have  contributed  materially  to  a 
useful  Treatise  on  tlie  Diseases  of  Children, 
published  by  his  brother  George,  who,  after 
practising  many  years  as  an  apothecai'y,  ob- 
tained a  diploma  in  medicine. 

A'RNICA.  {Arnica,  a.  f,  ApviK-q ;  from 
aps,  a  lamb  ;  because  of  the  likeness  of  the 
leaf  of  this  plant  to  the  coat  of  the  lamb. ) 
Arnica.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Si/ngenesia; 
Order,  Poli/gamia  superflua. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  Moun- 
tain arnica.    See  Arnica  monlana. 

Arnica  Montana,    The  systematic  name 
for  the  arnica  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Ar- 
nica—foliis  oualis  inlegris ;  caulinis  geminis 
oppositis,  of  Luinasus.    Doronicum  German 
I  3 
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nkum.  Acyrus.  The  flowers  of  this  plant 
are  very  generally  employed  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Of  the  advantages  derived  from  tlicir 
use,  in  paralytic  and  other  affections,  do- 
pending  upon  a  want  of  nervous  energy, 
there  are  several  proofs  ;  and  their  extra- 
ordinary virtues,  as  a  febrifuge  and  anti- 
septic, have  been  highly  extolled  by  Dr. 
Collin,  of  Vienna.  Much  caution  is  neces- 
sary in  regulating  the  dose,  as  it  is  a  medi- 
cine very  apt  to  produce  vomiting  and  much 
uneasiness  of  the  stomach.    See  Arnica. 

Arnica  suedensis.  See  Inula  dysenterica. 

Arno'xto.  a  Spanish  nariie  for  a  shrub. 
See  Bixa  orleana. 

ARO'MA.  {Aroma,  mails,  neut;  from 
opi,  intensely,  and  o^oi,  to  smell.)  Spiritus 
rector.  The  odorous  principle  of  plants,  and 
other  substances,  which  have  their  character- 
istic smell.  This  is  called  by  the  moderns, 
aroma.  Water  charged  with  aroma,  is  called 
the  distilled  water  of  tlie  substance  made 
use  of :  thus  lavender  and  peppermint  waters 
are  water  impregnated  with  the  aroma  of  the 
lavender  and  peppermint. 

Aromata.  {Apaifiara,  sweet  spices,  herbs, 
&c.)  Aromatics. 

AROMA'TIC.  {Aromaticus ;  from 
apoijxa.,  an  odour.)  A  term  applied  to  a 
grateful  spicy  scent,  and  an  agreeable  pun- 
gent taste,  as  cinnamon  bark,  cardamoms,&c. 

Aromatic  vinegar.  See  Acetum  aroma- 
ticum. 

AaoMATiq-K  PLAKT^.  Odoriferous  or 
strong  and  agreeable  smelling  plants.  The 
name  of  a  class  of  plants  in  some  natural 
arrangements. 

Aroma'ticus  cortex,  a  name  for  ca- 
nella  alba.    Cortex  winteraniis. 

AROMATOPO'LA.  (From  apoi/xa,  an 
odour,  and  •nrcoAeco,  to  sell.)  A  druggist  j  a 
vender  of  drugs  and  spiceries. 

ARQUEBUSA'DE.  (A  French  word, 
implying  good  for  a  gun-shot  wound. )  Aqua 
sclopetaria ;  Aqua  vulneraria ;  Aqua  cata- 
jmltarum.  The  name  of  a  spirituous  water, 
distilled  from  a  farrago  of  aromatic  plants. 

ARRA'CK.  A  spirituous  liquor  dis- 
tilled from  rice,  and  drunk,  in  the  rice 
countries,  as  brandy  is  in  this  island.  Its 
effects  on  the  animal  economy  are  the  same. 

ARRAGONITE.  A  mineral  of  a 
greenish  and  pearly  grey  colour,  found  at 
Arragon  in  Spain,  England,  and  Scotland. 

A'rraphus.  (From  a,  priv.  and  pa<l>ii,  a 
suture.)  Without  suture.  It  is  applied  to 
the  cranium  when  naturally  without  sutures. 

ARRHiE'A.  (From  a,  neg.  and  ^eoj, 
to  flow.)  The  suppression  of  any  natural 
flux,  as  the  menses,  &c. 

ARRHIZUS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  pi'(a, 
a  root :  without  root. )  Applied  to  para- 
sitical plants,  which  have  no  roots,  but 
adhere  and  imbibe  their  nourishment  by 
anastomosing  of  the  vessels ;  as  Viscum 
uCbum,  and  Loranlhus  europeus. 


ARROWHEAD.  The  SagUlaria  segit- 
tifolia  of  LinnoBUs.  Tlie  roots  of  this  plant 
are  said  to  he'^  esculent,  but  it  must  be  in 
times  of  very  great  scarcity. 

Arrow-root.     See  Maranla. 

Arrow-skajied.    Sec  Leaf. 

ARSE'NIATE.  {Arsenixis,  atis.  m.; 
from  arsenicum,  arsenic. )  A  salt  formed  by 
a  combination  of  arsenic  acid  with  salifiable 
bases;  as  arseniate  of  ammonia,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  union  of  ammonia  witli  arsenic 
acid.  The  only  one  used  in  medicine  is  the 
superarseniate  of  potassa,  which  is  in  solu- 
tion in  the  liquor  arsenicalis.  See  Arsenicalis 
liquor. 

A'RSENIC.  {Arsenicum,  i.  n.;  from  the 
Arabic  term  Arsanek,  or  from  ap(Tr\v,  for 
apprju,  masculus ;  from  its  strong  and 
deadly  powers.)  The  name  of  a'  metal 
scattered,  in  great  abundance,  over  the 
mineral  kingdom.  It  is  found  in  black 
heavy  masses  of  little  brilliancy,  called  native 
arsenic  or  testaceous  arsenic.  This  exists  in 
different  parts  of  Germany.  Mineralised 
by  sulphur,  it  forms  sxdplmrised  arsenic.  This 
mineral  is  met  with  in  Italy,  about  Blount 
Vesuvius.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this 
ore,  which  differ  from  each  other  in  colour, 
occasioned  by  the  different  proportions  of 
their  component  parts.  The  one  is  called 
yellow  sulphurised  arsenic,  or  orpimeiU  ;  tlie 
other,  red  sulphurised  arsenic,  or  realgar, 
or  ruby  arsenic  ;  both  are  met  with  in  Hun- 
gary and  different  parts  of  Germany.  The 
colour  of  the  first  ore  is  a  lemon-yellow, 
inclining  sometimes  to  a  green  ;  the  coloiir 
of  the  latter  is  a  ruby-red  ;  it  is  more  ti-ans- 
parent  than  tlie  former,  and  found  in  com- 
pact solid  masses,  sometimes  crystallized  in 
bright  needles.  Arsenic  united  to  oxygen, 
constitutes  the  ore  called  native  oxyde  of 
arsenic.  This  ore  is  scarce  ;  it  is  generally 
found  of  an  earthy  appearance,  or  as  gn 
efflorescence,  coating  native,  or  metallic 
arsenic  ;  its  colour  is  a  whitish  grey  ;  it  is 
rarely  met  with  crystallised.  Arsenic  exists 
likewise  alloyed  witli  cobalt,  antimony,  tin, 
copper,  lead,  and  various  other  metals. 

Method  of  oMaining  Arsenic.  In  order 
to  obtain  metallic  arsenic,  mix  two  parts  of 
the  white  oxyde  of  arsenic  of  commerce, 
with  one  of  black  flux  (obtained  by  deto- 
nating one  part  of  nitrate  of  potassa  with 
two  of  supertartrate  of  potassa),  and  put  the 
mixture  into  a  crucible,  or  melting  pot. 
Invert  over  this  another  crucible,  lute  the 
two  together  witli  a  little  clay  and  sand, 
and  apply  gradually  a  red  heat  to  the  lower 
one.  The  oxyde  of  arsenic  will  be  reduced, 
and  be  found  lining  the  upper  crucible  in 
small  crystals  of  a  metallic  brilliancy. 

The  charcoal  of  the  black  flux  takes  in 
this  process  (lie  oxygen  from  the  white  oxyde, 
and  forms  carbonic  acid  gas ;  which  flies  off 
din-ing  (he  process,  and  (ho  oxyde  becomes 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state.    Tliis  reduc- 
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tion  pf  the  oxyde  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
alkali  of  the  flux. 

Remark.  —  In  order  to  obtain  arsenic  in 
a  state  of  absolute  purity,  (lie  metal  thus 
obtained  must  be  reduced  to  a  powder,  dis- 
solved by  heat  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and 
then  precipitated  by  immersing  into  the  so- 
lution a  plate  of  zinc.  The  arsenic  is  thus 
precipitated  in  a  fine  powder,  and  may  be 
reduced  to  a  mass,  by  exposing  it  in  a  co- 
vei'ed  crucible  to  a  moderate  heat. 

"  It  is  among  the  most  combustible  of  the 
metals,  burns  witli  a  blue  flame,  and  garlic 
smell,  and  sublimes  in  the  state  of  arsenious 
acid.  ^ 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  does  not  at- 
tack arsenic  when  cold;  but  if  it  be  boiled 
upon  this  metal,  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  emit- 
ted, a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  sublimes, 
and  the  arsenic  is  reduced  to  an  oxyde. 

Nitrous  acid  reatlily  attacks  arsenic,  and 
converts  it  into  arsenious  acid,  or,  if  mudi 
be  employed,  into  arsenic  acid. 

Boiling  muriatic  acid  dissolves  arsenic, 
but  alFects  it  very  little  when  cold.  This 
solution  affords  precipitates  upon  the  addi- 
tion of  alkalies.  The  addition  of  a  little  ni- 
tric acid  expedites  the  solution  ;  jmd  this 
solution,  first  heated  and  condensed  in  a 
close  vessel,  is  wlioUy  sublimed  into  a  thick 
liquid,  formerly  termed  butter  of  arsenic. 
Thrown  in  powder  into  chlorine  gas,  it  burns 
with  a  bright  white  flame,  and  is  converted 
into  a  chloride. 

None  of  the  earths  or  alkalies  act  Upon  it, 
unless  it  be  boiled  a  long  while  in  fine 
powder,  in  a  large  proportion  of  alkaline 
solution. 

Nitrates  detonate  with  arsenic,  convert  it 
into  arsenic  acid,  and  this,  combining  with 
the  base  of  the  nitrate,  forms  an  arseniate, 
that  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

Muriates  have  no  action  upon  it;  but  -if 
three  parts  of  chlorate  of  potassa  be  mixed 
with  one  part  of  arsenic  in  fine  powder, 
which  must  be  done  wdth  great  precaution, 
and  a  very  light  hand,  a  very  small  quantity 
of  this  mixture  placed  on  an  anvil,  and 
struck  with  a  hammer,  will  explode  with 
flame  and  a  considerable  report ;  if  touched 
with  fire,  it  will  burn  with  considerable  rapi- 
dity ;  and  if  thrown  into  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  at  the  instant  of  contact  a  flame 
rises  into  the  air  like  a  flash  of  lightning, 
which  is  so  bright  as  to  dazzle  the  eye. 

Arsenic  readily  combines  with  sulphur  by 
fusion  and  sublimation,  and  forms  a  yellow 
compound  called  orpiment,  or  a  red  called 
realgar.  Tlie  nature  of  these,  and  their  dif- 
ference, are  not  accurately  known ;  but  Four- 
Cfoy  considers  the  first  as  a  combination  of 
sulphur  with  the  oxyde,  and  the  second  as  a 
combination  of  sulphur  with  the  metal  itself, 
as  ke  found  the  red  sulphuret  converted  into 
the  yellow  by  the  action  of  acids. 

Arsenic  is  soluble  in  fat  oils  in  a  boiling 


heat ;  the  solution  is  blade,  and  has  the  con- 
sistence of  an  ointment  when  cold.  Most 
metals  unite  with  arsenic  ;  which  exists  in 
the  molalh'c  state  in  such  alloys  as  possess 
the  metallic  brilliancy. 

Iodine  and  arsenic  unite,  forming  an 
iodide,  of  a  dark  purple-red  colour,  possess- 
ing the  properties  of  an  acid.  It  is  soluble, 
in  water,  and  its  solution  forms  a  soluble, 
compound  with  potassa. 

Arsenic  combines  with  hydrogen  into  a 
very  noxious  compound,  called  arsenuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  To  prepare  it,  fuse  in  a 
covered  crucible  3  parts  of  granulated  tin, 
and  1  of  metallic  arsenic  in  powder;  and 
submit  this  alloy,  broken  in  pieces,  to  the 
action  of  muriatic  acid  in  a  glass  retort.  On 
applying  a  moderate  ,  heat,  the  arsenuretted 
hydrogen  comes  over,  and  may  be  received 
in  a  mercurial  or  water  pneumatic  trough. 
Protomuriate  of  tin  remains  in  the  retort. 

A  prime  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  to  one 
of  arsenic  as  1  to  76  ;  and  2  consequently 
as  1  to  ."iS.  Oehlen  fell  a  victim  to  his 
researches  on  this  gas ;  and  therefore  the 
new  experiments  requisite  to  elucidate  its 
constitution  must  be  conducted  with  circum- 
spection. It  extinguishes  flame,  and  instantly 
destroys  animal  ^life.  Water  has  no  effect 
upon  it.  From  the  experiments  of  Sir 
H.  Davy,  and  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard, 
there  appears  to  be  a  solid  compound  of  liy- 
drogen  and  arsenic,  or  a  hydruret.  It  is 
formed  by  acting  with  the  negative  pole  of  a 
voltaic  battery  on  arsenic  plunged  in  water. 
It  is  reddish  brown,  without  lustre,  taste,  and 
smell.  It  is  not  decomposed  at  a  heat  ap- 
proaching to  cherry -red  ;  but  at  this  tempera- 
ture it  absorbs  oxygen;  while  water  and  ar- 
senious acid  are  formed,  with  the  evolution 
of  heat  and  light.  The  proportion  of  the 
two  constituents  is  not  known. 

Arsenic  is  used  in  a  variety  of  arts.  It 
enters  into  metallic  combinations,  wherein  a 
white  colour  is  required.  Glass  manufac- 
turers use  it ;  but  its  effect  in  the  composi- 
tion of  glass  does  not  seem  to  be  clearly  ex- 
plained. Orpiment  and  realgar  are  used  as 
pigments." 

Arsenic  and  its  various  preparations  are 
the  most  active  of  all  poisons.  That  which 
is  mostly  taken,  is  the  white  oxyde,  or  ar- 
senious acid.    See  Arsenious  acid. 

ARSENIC  ACID.  Acidum  arseni- 
ciim ;  Acidum  arseiiicale.  "  We  are  in- 
debted to  the  illustrious  Scheele  for  the  dis- 
covery of  this  acid,  though  Macquer  had 
before  noticed  its  combinations.  It  may 
be  obtained  by  various  methods.  If  six 
parts  of  nitric  acid  be  poured  on  one  of  the 
concrete  arsenious  acids,  or  white  arsenic 
of  the  shops,  in  the  pneumato-chemical  ap- 
paratus, and  heat  be  applied,  nitrous  gas  will 
be  evolved,  and  a  white  concrete  substance, 
differing  in  its  properties  from  the  arsenious 
acid,  will  remain  in  the  retort.  This  is  the 
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arsenic  a«id.  It  may  equally  be  procurud 
by  means  of  aqueous  chlorine,  or  by  heating 
concentrated  nitric  acid  with  twice  its  weight 
of  the  solution  of  the  arsenious  acid  in  muri- 
atic acid.  The  concrete  acid  should  be  ex- 
posed to  a  dull  red  heat  for  a  few  minutes. 
In  either  case  an  acid  is  obtained,  that  does 
not  crystallise,  but  attracts  the  nioisture  of 
the  air,  has  a  sharp  caustic  taste,  reddens 
blue  vegetable  colours,  is  fixed  in  the  fire, 
and  of  the  specific  gravity  of  3.391. 

If  the  arsenic  acid  be  exposed  to  a  red 
heat  in  a  glass  retort,  it  melts  and  becomes 
transparent,  but  assumes  a  milky  hue  on 
cooling.  If  the  heat  be  increased,  so  that 
the  retort  begins  to  melt,  the  acid  boils,  and 
sublimes  into  the  neck  of  the  retort.  If  a 
covered  crucible  be  used  instead  of  the  glass 
retort,  and  a  violent  heat  applied,  the  acid 
boils  strongly,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
begins  to  emit  fumes.  These,  on  being  re- 
ceived in  a  glass  bell,  are  found  to  be  arseni- 
ous acid  ;  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  transpa- 
rent glass,  difficult  to  fuse,  will  be  found  lin- 
ing tlie  sides  of  the  crucible.  Tliis  is  arse- 
niate  of  alumina. 

Combustible  substances  decompose  this 
;acid.  If  two  parts  of  arsenic  acid  be  mixed 
with  about  one  of  charcoal,  the  mixture  in- 
troduced into  a  glass  retort,  coated,  and  a 
matrass  adapted  to  it;  and  the  retort  then 
gradually  heated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
till  the  bottom  is  red  ;  the  mass  will  be  in- 
flamed violently,  and  the  acid  reduced,  and 
rise  to  the  neck  of  the  retort  in  the  metallic 
state,  mixed  with  a  little  oxyde  and  charcoal 
powder.  A  few  drops  of  water,  devoid  of 
acidity,  will  be  found  in  the  receiver. 

With  sulphur  the  phenomena  are  different. 
If  a  mixture  of  six  parts  of  arsenic  acid,  and 
.one  of  powdered  sulphur,  be  digested 
together,  no  change  will  take  place  ;  but  on 
evaporating  to  dryness,  and  distilling  in  a 
glass  retort,  fitted  with  a  receiver,  a  violent 
combination  will  ensue,  as  soon  as  the  mix- 
ture is  sufficiently  heated  to  melt  the  sul- 
phur. The  whole  mass  rises  almost  at  once, 
forming  a  red  sublimate,  and  sulplmrous 
acid  passes  over  into  the  receiver. 

If  pure  arsenic  acid  be  diluted  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  and  hydrogen  gas,  as  it  is 
evolved  by  tlie  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
iron,  be  received  into  this  transparent  solu- 
tion, the  liquor  grows  turbid,  and  a  blackisli 
precipitate  is  formed,  which,  being  well  wash- 
ed with  distilled  water,  exhibits  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  arsenic.  Sometimes,  too,  a 
blackish-grey  oxyde  of  arsenic  is  found  in 
this  process. 

If  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  be  employed 
instead  of  simple  hydrogen  gas,  water  and  a 
sulphuret  of  arsenic  arc  ol)tained. 

With  pliosphorus,  phosphoric  acid  is  ob- 
tained, and  a  phosphuret  of  arsenic,  wliich 
sublimes. 

The  arsenic  acid  is  much  more  soluble 
f.han  the  ai'senious.  According  to  Lagrjmge, 


two  parts  of  water  are  sufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  cannot  be  crystallised  by  any 
means  ;  but,  on  evaporation,  assumes  a  thick 
honey-like  consistence. 

No  acid  has  any  action  upon  it :  if  some 
of  tliem  dissolve  it  by  means  of  the  water 
tliat  renders  them  fluid,  they  do  not  produce 
any  alteration  in  it.  The  boracic  and  plios- 
phoric  are  vitrifiable  with  it  by  means  of  heat, 
but  without  any  material  alteration  in  their 
natures.  If  phosphorous  acid  be  heated  upon 
it  for  some  time,  it  saturates  itself  with  oxy- 
gen, and  becomes  phosphoric  acid. 

The  arsenic  acid  combines  with  the  earthy 
and  alkaline  bases,  and  forms  salts  vei7  differ- 
ent from  those  furnished  by  the  arsenious  acid. 

All  these  arseniates  are  decomposable  by 
charcoal,  which  separates  arsenic  from  them 
i)y  means  of  heat. 

All  its  salts,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia,  are  insoluble  in 
water  ;  but  except  arseniate  of  bismuth,  and 
one  or  two  more,  very  soluble  in  an  excess 
of  arsenic  acid.    Hence,  after  barytes  or 
oxyde  of  lead  has  been  precipitated  by  this 
acid,  its  farther  addition  redissolves  the  pre- 
cipitate.   This  is  a  useful  criterion  of  tlie 
acid,  joined  to  its  reduction  to  the  metallic 
state  by  charcoal,  and  the  other  characters 
already  detailed.  Sulphuric  acid  decomposes 
the  arseniates  at  a  low  temperature,  but  the 
sulphates  are  decomposed  by  arsenic  acid  at  a 
red  heat,  owing  to  the  greater  fixity  of  the 
latter.     Phosphoric,  nitric,  muriatic,  and 
fluoric  acids,  dissolve,  and  probably  convert 
into  subsalts  all  the  arseniates.    The  whole 
of  them,  as  well  as  arsenic  acid  itself  when 
decomposed  at  a  red  heat  by  charcoal,  yield 
the  characteristic  garlic  smell  of  the  metallic 
vapour.  Nitrate  of  silver  gives  a  pulverulent 
brick-coloured  precipitate,  with  arsenic  acid. 
The  acid  itself  does  not  disturb  the  transpa- 
rency of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper ; 
but  a  neutral  arseniate  gives  witii  it  a  bluish- 
green  precipitate  ;  with  sulphate  of  cobalt,  a 
dirty  red  ;  and  with  sulphate  of  nickel,  an 
apijle-green  precipitate.     These  precipitates 
redissolve,  on  adding  a  small  quantity  of  the 
acid  which  previously  held  them  in  solution, 
Orfila  says,  that  arsenic  acid  gives,  with  ace- 
tate of  copper,  a  bluish-white  precipibUe,  but 
that  it  exercises  no  action  either  on  the  mu- 
riate or  acetate  of  cobalt ;  but  with  the  am- 
monio-muriate  it  gives  a  rose-coloured  preci- 
pitate.    Arsenic  acid  ought  to  be  accounted 
a  more  violent  poison  than  even  the  arseni- 
ous. 

The  arseniate  of  barytes  is  insoluble,  un- 
crystallisabie,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  its  acid, 
and  decomposable  by  sulphuric  acid,  which 
precipitates  a  suljiiiatc  of  liarytes. 

2Vic  bin-arseniate  of  potassa  is  made  on 
the  great  scale  in  Saxony,  by  fusing  together 
equal  parts  of  niti  e  and  arsenious  acid  ;  dis- 
solving the  melted  mass,  and  crystallising 
tlie  salt. 

Of  the  arseniate  of  iftrotUian  nothing  is 
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known,  but  no  doubt  it  resembles  that  of 
barytes. 

With  lime-water  this  acid  forms  a  preci- 
pitate of  arseniate  of  lime,  soluble  in  an  ex- 
cess of  its  base,  or  in  an  excess  of  its  acid, 
though  insoluble  alone.  The  acidulous  arse- 
niate of  lune  affords  on  evaporation  little 
crystals,  decomposable  by  sulphuric  acid. 
Tlie  same  salt  may  be  formed  by  adding 
carbonate  of  lime  to  the  solution  of  arsenic 
acid.  This  acid  does  not  decompose  the 
nitrate  or  muriate  of  lime  ;  but  the  saturated 
alkaline  arscniates  decompose  them  by  double 
affinity,  precipitating  the  insoluble  calcare- 
ous arseniate. 

If  arsenic  acid  be  saturated  with  magnesia, 
a  thick  substance  is  formed  near  the  point  of 
saturation.  This  arseniate  of  magnesia  is  so- 
luble in  an  excess  of  acid  ;  and  on  being 
evaporated  takes  the  form  of  a  jelly,  without 
crystallising.  Neither  tlie  sul[)hate,  nitrate, 
nor  muriate  of  magnesia  is  decomposed  by 
arsenic  acid,  though  they  are  by  tlie  saturated 
alkaline  arseniatcs. 

Arsenic  acid  saturated  with  polassa  does 
not  easily  crystallise.  This  arseniate,  being 
evaporated  to  dryness,  attracts  the  humidity 
of  the  air,  and  turns  the  syrup  of  violets 
green,  without  altering  the  solution  of  litmus. 
It  fuses  into  a  white  glass,  and  with  a  strong 
lire  is  converted  into  an  acidule,  part  of  the 
alkali  being  abstracted  by  the  silex  and  alu- 
mina of  the  crucible.  If  exposed  to  a  red 
heat  with  charcoal  in  close  vessels,  it  swells 
up  very  much,  and  arsenic  is  sublimed.  It  is 
decomposed  l)y  sulphuric  acid ;  but  in  the 
humid  way  the  decomposition  is  not  obvious, 
as  the  arsenic  acid  remains  in  solution.  On 
evaporation,  however,  this  acid  and  sulphate 
of  potassa  are  obtained. 

If  ai-senic  acid  be  added  to  the  pi-eceding 
salt,  till  it  ceases  to  have  any  effect  on  the 
^yrup  of  violets,  it  will  redden  the  solution 
of  litmus ;  and  in  this  state  it  affords  very 
regular  and  very  transparent  crystals,  of  the 
figure  of  quadrangular  prisms,  terminated  by 
two  tetraedral  pyramids,  the  angles  of  which 
answer  to  those  of  the  prisms.  These  crystals 
are  the  arsenical  neutral  salt  of  Maequer.  As 
this  salt  differs  from  the  preceding  arseniate 
by  its  crystallisability,  its  reddening  solution 
of  litmus,  its  not  decomposing  the  calcareous 
and  magnesian  salts  like  it,  and  its  capability 
of  absorbing  an  additional  portion  of  potassa, 
so  as  to  become  neutral,  it  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  it  by  the  term  of  acidulous 
arseniate  of  potassa. 

With  soda  in  sufficient  quantity  to  satu- 
rate it,  arsenic  acid  forms  a  salt  crystallisa- 
ble  like  the  acidulous  arseniate  of  potassa. 
To  form  the  neutral  arseniate,  carbonate  of 
soda  should  be  added  to  the  acid,  till  the 
mixture  be  decidedly  alkaline.  This  salt 
crystallises  from  the  concentrated  solution. 
It  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold 
water.  Pelletier  says,  that  the  crystals  are 
hcxacdral  prisms,  terminated  by  planes  per- 


pendicular to  their  axis.  This  neutral  arse- 
niate of  soda,  however,  while  it  differs  com- 
pletely from  that  of  potassa  in  this  respect, 
and  in  becoming  deliquescent  instead  of 
crystal!  isable  on  the  addition  of  a  surplus 
portion  of  arsenic  acid,  resembles  the  arse- 
niate of  potassa  in  its  decomposition  by  char- 
coal, by  acids,  and  by  the  earths. 

Combined  with  ammonia,  arsenic  acid 
forms  a  salt  affording  rhomboidal  crystals 
analogous  to  those  of  the  nitrate  of  soda. 

The  arseniate  of  soda  and  ammonia  is 
formed  by  mixing  the  two  separate  arse- 
niates  ;  and  the  compound  salt  gives  crystals 
with  brilliant  faces.  If  we  redissolve  the 
crystals,  and  then  recrystallise,  we  should 
add  a  little  ammonia,  otherwise  the  salt 
will  be  acidulous  from  the  escape  of  some 
ammonia. 

Arsenic  acid  saturated  with  a/2tmma  forms 
a  thick  solution,  which,  being  evaporated  to 
tkyness,  yields  a  salt  insoluble  in  water,  and 
decomposable  by  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  and 
muriatic  acids,  as  well  as  by  all  the  other 
earthy  and  alkaline  bases.  The  arsenic  acid 
readily  dissolves  the  alumina  of  the  crucibles 
in  which  it  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  fusion  ; 
and  thus  it  attacks  silex  also,  on  which  it  has 
no  effect  in  the  humid  way. 

By  the  assistance  of  a  strong  fire,  as  Four- 
croy  asserts,  arsenic  acid  decomposes  the 
alkaline  and  earthy  sulphates,  even  that  of 
barytes ;  the  sulphuric  acid  flying  off  in 
•vapour,  and  the  arseniate  remaining  in  the 
retort.  It  acts  in  the  same  manner  on  the 
nitrate,  from  which  it  expels  the  pure  acid. 
It  likewise  decomposes  the  muriates  at  a 
high  temperature,  the  muriatic  acid  being 
evolved  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  the  arsenic 
acid  combining  with  their  bases,  which  it 
saturates ;  wliile  the  arsenious  acid  is  too 
volatile  to  have  this  effect.  It  acts  in  the 
same  manner  on  the  fiuates,  and  still  more 
easily  on  the  carbonates,  with  which,  by  the 
assistance  of  heat,  it  excites  a  brisk  efferves- 
cence. Lagrange,  however,  denies  that  it 
acts  on  any  of  the  neutral  salts,  except  the 
sulphate  of  potassa  and  soda,  the  nitrate  of 
potassa,  and  the  muriates  of  soda  and  am- 
monia, and  this  by  means  of  heat.  It  does 
not  act  on  the  phosphates,  but  precipitates 
the  boracic  acid  from  solutions  of  borates 
when  heated. 

Arsenic  acid  does  not  act  on  gold  or 
platina ;  neither  does  it  on  mercury  or  silver, 
without  the  aid  of  a  strong  heat;  but  it 
oxydises  copper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  bismuth, 
antimony,  cobalt,  nickel,  manganese,  and 
arsenic. 

This  acid  is  not  used  in  tlie  arts,  at  least 
directly,  though  indirectly  it  forms  a  part 
of  some  compositions  used  in  dyeing.  It  is 
likewise  one  of  the  mineralising  acids  com- 
bined by  nature  with  some  of  the  metallic 
oxydes."  —  Urc^s  Cliem.  Diet. 

Arsenic,  oxyde  of.    See  Arsenious  acid. 

Arsenic  ivliite.    See  Arsenious  acid. 
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Arse'kical  caustic,  a  species  of  caustic 
said  to  possess  useful  properties,  indepen- 
dent of  those  of  destroying  morbid  parts 
to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  composed  of 
two  parts  of  levigated  antimony  to  one  of 
white  arsenic.  Tliis  is  the  caustic  so  ex- 
tensively employed  imder  tl)e  name  of  arse- 
nical caustic,  by  the  late  Mr.  Justamond,  in 
his  treatment  of  cancers. 

Arsenica'lis  LiauoR.  Arsenical  solu- 
tion. Take  of  sublimed  oxyde  of  arsenic, 
in  very  fine  powder,  subcarbonate  of  potassa 
from  tartar,  of  each  64  grains ;  distilled 
water  a  pint.  Boil  them  togetlier  in  a  glass 
vessel,  until  the  arsenic  be  entirely  dissolved. 
When  the  solution  is  cold,  add  compound 
spirit  of  lavender,  four  fluid-drachms.  Then 
add  as  much  distilled  water  as  may  exactly 
fill  a  pint  measure.  This  preparation  ac- 
cords with  the  formula  of  Dr.  fowler,  of 
Stafford,  who  first  introduced  it  in  imitation 
of  a  celebrated  popular  remedy  for  inter- 
mittents,  sold  under  the  name  of  the  tasteless 
ague-drop.  The  compound  spirit  of  la- 
vender is  only  intended  to  give  some  colour 
and  taste,  without  which  it  would  be'more 
liable  to  mistakes.  Where  the  dose  is  small, 
and  the  effects  so  powerful,  the  most  minute 
attention  to  its  proportion  and  preparation 
become  necessary.  Each  ounce  contains 
four  grains  of  the  oxyde,  and  each  drachm 
half  a  grain  ;  but  it  will  rarely  be  proper  to 
go  beyond  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  as  a  dose. 

Arsenical  solution.   See  Arsenicalis  liquor. 

Arsenici  oxydum  jrrcBparatum.  See  Arse- 
nici  oxydum  sublimaium. 

Arsenicum  album.  Arsenici  oxydum 
siiblimatum ;  Arsenici  ox^ydum  jireejiaratum. 
Reduce  white  arsenic  into  powder,  then  put 
it  into  a  crucible  and  expose  it  to  the  fire, 
so  as  to  sublime  it  into  another  crucible  in- 
verted over  the  former.  This  is  intended  to 
render  the  arsenic  more  pure. 

Arsenicum  albu7n.  White  arsenic.  See 
Arsenious  acid. 

Arsenicum  CRysiALLiNUM.  See  Arseni- 
<nis  acid. 

ARSE'NIOUS  ACID.  White  arsenic. 
Oxyde  of  arsenic.  Arsenicum  crystalUnum, 
risigallum,  nquala,  arfar,  aquUa,  zarnick, 
■artaneck.  Rat's  bane.  The  earliest  che- 
mists were  embarrassed  in  the  determination 
of  the  nature  of  the  i)oisonous  white  sub- 
stance known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of 
ividte  arsenic.  "  Fourcroy  was  the  first  who 
distinguished  by  this  name  the  white  arsenic 
of  the  shops,  which  Schecle  had  proved  to  be 
a  compound  of  the  metal  arsenic  with  oxygen, 
and  which  tlie  authors  of  the  new  chemical 
nomenclature  liad  consequently  termed  oxyde 
of  arsenic.  As,  however,  it  manifestly  ex- 
hibits the  properties  of  an  acid,  it  has  a  fair 
claim  to  the  title  ;  for  many  oxydcs  and  acids 
are  similar  in  this,  that  both  consist  of  a  base 
united  with  oxygen,  and  the  only  difference 
tetwecn  them  is,  that  tlic  compound  in  which 
21 


the  acid  properties  are  manifest  is  termed  an 
acid,  and  that  in  which  tliey  are  not  is  called 
an  oxyde. 

This  acid  which  is  one  of  tlie  most  vim- 
lent  poisons  known,  frequently  occurs  in  a 
native  state,  if  not  very  abundantly  ;  and  it 
is  obtained  in  roasting  several  ores,  jiarti- 
cularly  those  of  cobalt.  In  tlie  chimneys  of 
the  furnaces  where  this  operation  is  con- 
ducted, it  generally  condenses  in  thick  semi- 
transparent  masses;  tliough  sometimes  it 
assumes  the  form  of  a  powder,  or  of  little 
needles,  in  which  it  state  was  formerly  called 
flowers  of  arsenic. 

The  arsenious  acid  reddens  the  most  sen- 
sible blue  vegetable  colours,  though  it  turns 
the  syrup  of  violets  green.  On  exposure  to 
the  air  it  becomes  opaque,  and  covered  with 
a  slight  efflorescence.  Thrown  on  incan- 
descent coals,  it  evaporates  in  white  fumes, 
with  a  strong  smell  of  garlic.  In  close  ves- 
sels it  is  volatilised;  and,  if  the  heat  be 
strong,  vitrified.  The  result  of  this  vitrifi- 
cation is  a  transparent  glass,  capable  of  crys- 
tallising in  tetraedra,  the  angles  of  which  are 
truncated.  It  is  easily  altered  by  hydrogen 
and  carbon,  which  deprive  it  of  its  oxj'gen  at 
a  red  heat,  and  reduce  the  metal,  the  one 
forming  water,  the  other  carbonic  acid,  with 
the  oxygen  taken  from  it ;  as  it  is  by  phos- 
phorus, and  by  sulphur,  which  are  in  |part 
converted  into  acids  by  its  oxygen,  and  in 
part  form  an  arsenical  phosphuret  or  sul- 
phuret  witli  the  arsenic  reduced  to  the  me- 
tallic state.  Hence  Mai-graaf  and  Pelletier, 
who  particularly  examined  the  phosphurets 
of  metals,  assert  they  might  be  formed  with 
arsenious  acid.    Its  specific  gravity  is  3.7. 

It  is  soluble  in  thirteen  times  its  weight  of 
boiling  water,  but  requires  eighty  times  its 
iveight  of  cold.  The  solution  crystallises, 
and  the  acid  assumes  the  form  of  regular 
tetraedrons,  according  to  Fourcroy ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Lagrange,  of  octaedrons,  and 
these  frequently  varying  in  figure  by  dif- 
ferent laws  of  decrement.  It  crystallises 
much  better  by  slow  evaporation  than  by 
simple  cooling. 

The  solution  is  very  acrid,  reddens  hlue 
colours,  unites  with  the  eartliy  bases,  and 
decomposes  the  alkaline  sulphurets.  Arse- 
nious acid  is  also  soluble  in  oils,  spirits,  and 
alcohol ;  the  last  taking  up  from  1  to  2  per 
cent.  It  is  composed  of  9. 5  of  metal  =  3 
oxygen  ;  and  its  prime  equivalent  is  there- 
fore 12.5.  Dr.  Wollaston  first  observed, 
that  when  a  mixture  of  it  with  quicklime  is 
heated  in  a  glass  tube,  at  a  certain  tempera- 
ture, ignition  suddenly  pervades  the  mass, 
and  metallic  arsenic  sublimes.  As  arseniate 
of  lime  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube, 
we  perceive  that  a  portion  of  the  arsenious 
acid  is  robbed  of  its  oxygen,  to  complete  the 
acidification  of  the  rest. 

There  are  even  some  metals,  which  act 
upon  tlie  solution,  and  have  a  tendency  to 
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decompose  the  acid,  so  as  to  form  a  blackish 
precipitate,  in  which  the  arsenic  is  very  slight- 
ly oxydised. 

Tlie  action  of  the  other  acids  upon  the 
arsenious  is  very  different  fi-om  that  which 
they  exert  on  the  metal  arsenic.  By  boiling, 
sulphuric  acid  dissolves  a  small  portion  of  it, 
which  is  precipitated  as  the  solution  cools. 
The  nitric  acid  does  not  dissolve  it,  but  by 
the  help  of  heat  converts  it  into  arsenic  acid. 
Neither  the  phosphoric  nor  the  carbonic  acid 
acts  upon  it ;  yet  it  enters  into  a  vitreous 
combination  with  the  phosphoric  and  boracic 
acids.  The  muriatic  acid  dissolves  it  by 
means  of  heat,  and  forms  with  it  a  volatile 
compound,  which  water  precipitates;  and 
aqueous  chlorine  acidifies  it  completely,  so 
as  to  convert  it  into  arsenic  acid. 

The  arsenious  acid  combines  with  the 
earthi/  and  alkaline  bases,  forming  Arsenites. 
The  earthy  arseniates  possess  little  solubility ; 
and  hence  the  solutions  of  barytes,  strontian, 
and  lime,  form  precipitates  with  that  of  arse- 
nious acid. 

This  acid  enters  into  another  kind  of  com- 
bination witli  the  earths,  tliat  formed  by  vitri- 
Jication.  Though  a  part  of  this  volatile  acid 
sublimes  before  the  glass  enters  into  fusion, 
part  remains  fixed  in  the  vitrified  substance, 
to  which  it  imparts  transparency,  a  homoge- 
neous density,  and  considerable  gravity.  The 
arsenical  glasses  appear  to  contain  a  kind  of 
triple  salt,  since  the  salt  and  alkalies  enter  into 
an  intimate  combination  at  the  instant  of  fu- 
sion, and  remain  afterward  perfectly  mixed. 
All  of  them  have  the  inconvenience  of  quickly 
growing  dull  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

With  the  Jixed  alkalies  the  arsenious  acid 
forms  thick  arsenites,  which  do  not  crystal- 
lise ;  which  are  decomposable  by  fire,  the  ar- 
senious acid  being  volatilised  by  the  heat ; 
and  from  wliich  all  the  other  acids  precipitate 
this  in  powder.  These  saline  compounds 
were  formerly  termed  livers,  because-  they 
were  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  the  com- 
binations of  sulphur  with  the  alkalies. 

With  ammonixi  it  forms  a  salt  capable  of 
crystallisation.  If  this  be  heated  a  little,  the 
ammonia  is  decomposed,  the  nitrogen  is 
evolved,  while  the  hydrogen,  uniting  with 
part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  acid,  forms  water. 

Neither  the  earthy  nor  alkaline  arsenites 
have  yet  been  much  examined ;  what  is 
known  of  them  being  only  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  arseniates. 

The  arsenious  acid  is  used  in  numerous 
instances  in  the  arts,  under  the  name  of 
white  arsenic,  or  of  arsenic  simply.  In  many 
cases  it  is  reduced,  and  acts  in  its  metallic 
state. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  intro- 
duce it  into  medicine ;  but  as  it  is  known  to 
be  one  of  the  most  violent  poisons,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  fear  of  its  bad  eflEects  may 
deprive  society  of  the  advantages  it  might 
afford  in  this  way.  An  ai-seniatc  of  potassa 
was  extensively  used  by  the  late  Dr,  Fowler 


of  York,  who  published  a  treatise  on  it,  in 
intermittent  and  remittent  fevers.  He  like- 
wise assured  the  writer,  that  he  had  found  it 
extremely  efficacious  in  periodical  headache, 
and  as  a  tonic  in  nervous  and  other  disorders ; 
and  that  he  never  saw  the  least  ill  effect  from 
its  use,  due  precaution  being  employed  in 
preparing  and  administering  it.  Externally 
it  has  been  employed  as  a  caustic  to  extii-pate 
cancer,  combined  with  sulphur,  witli  bole, 
with  antimony,  and  with  the  leaves  of  crow- 
foot ;  but  it  always  gives  great  pain,  and  is 
not  imattended  with  danger.  Febvre's  re- 
medy was  water  one  pint,  extract  of  hem- 
lock gj.  Goulard's  extract  giij.  tincture  of 
opium  3j.  arsenious  acid  gr.  x.  With  this 
the  cancer  was  wetted  morning  and  evening ; 
and  at  the  same  time  a  small  quantity  of  a 
weak  solution  was  administered  internally. 
A  still  milder  application  of  this  kind  has 
been  made  from  a  solution  of  one  grain  in  a 
quart  of  water,  formed  into  a  poultice  with 
crumb  of  bread. 

It  has  been  more  lately  used  as  an  altera- 
tive with  advantage  in  chronic  rheumatism. 
The  symptoms  which  show  the  system  to  be 
arsenified  are  thickness,  redness,  and  stiffness 
of  the  palpebree,  soreness  of  the  gums,  ptya- 
lism,  itching  over  the  surface  of  the  body, 
restlessness,  cough,  pain  at  stomach,  and 
headache.  When  the  latter  symptoms  su- 
pervene, the  administration  of  the  medicine 
ought  to  be  immediately  suspended.  It  has 
also  been  recommended  against  chincough'; 
and  has  been  used  in  considerable  doses 
with  success,  to  counteract  the  poison  of 
venomous  serpents. 

Since  it  acts  on  the  animal  economy  as  a 
deadly  poison  in  quantities  so  minute  as  to 
be  insensible  to  the  taste  when  diflTused  in 
water  or  other  vehicles,  it  has  been  often 
given  with  criminal  intentions  and  fatal  ef- 
fects. It  becomes  therefore  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  present  a  systematic 
view  of  tlie  phenomena  characteristic  of  the 
poison,  its  operation,  and  consequences. 

It  is  a  dense  substance,  subsiding  speedily 
after  agitation  in  water.    Dr.  Ure  found 
its  sp.  gr.  to  vary  from  3.728  to  3.730, 
which  is  a  little  higher  than  the  number 
given  above;  72  parts  dissolve  in  1000  of 
boiling  water,  of  which  30  remain  in  it,  after 
it  cools.     Cold  water  dissolves,  however, 
only         or  ^  of  the  preceding  quantity. 
Tliis  water  makes  the  synip  of  violets  green, 
and  reddens  litmus  paper.    Lime  water 
gives  a  fine  white  precipitate  with  it  of  arse- 
nite  of  lime,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  arse- 
nious solution  ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
and  hydrosulphuretted  water,  precipitate  a 
golden  yellow  sulphuret  of  arsenic.    By  this 
T^^^^^  imm  °^  arsenious  acid  may  be  de- 
tected in  water.    This  sulphuret  dried  on  a 
filter,  and  heated  in  a  glass  tube  with  a  bit 
of  caustic  potassa,  is  decomposed  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  converted  into  sulphuret  of 
potassa,  which  remains  at  the  bottom,  and 
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metallic  arsenic  of  a  briglit  steul  lustre, 
which  sublimes,  coating  tiie  sides  of  the 
tube.  The  hydrosulphurets  of  alkalies  do 
not  affect  the  arsenious  solution,  unless  a 
drop  or  two  of  nitric  or  nuiriatic  acid  be 
poured  in,  when  the  characteristic  golden 
yellow  precipitate  falls.  Nitrate  of  silver  is 
decomposed  by  the  arsenious  acid,  and  a 
very  peculiar  yellow  arsenite  of  silver  preci- 
pitates ;  which,  however,  is  apt  to  be  redis- 
solved  by  nitric  acid,  and  therefore  a  very 
minute  addition  of  ammonia  is  requisite. 
Even  this,  however,  also,  if  in  much  excess, 
redissolves  the  silver  precipitate. 

As  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  justly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  best  precipitant  tests  of  arsenic, 
the  mode  of  using  it  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  discussion.  Tljis  excellent  test  was 
first  proposed  by  Mr.  Hume  of  Long  Acre, 
in  May  1809.  Phil.  Mag.  xxxiii.  401.— 
The  presence  of  muriate  of  soda  indeed,  in 
tlie  arsenical  solution,  obstructs,  to  a  certain 
degree,  the  operation  of  this  reagent.  But 
that  salt  is  almost  always  present  in  the  pri- 
ma vice,  and  is  a  usual  ingredient  in  soups, 
and  other  vehicles  of  the  poison.  If,  after 
the  water  of  ammonia  has  been  added,  (by 
plunging  the  end  of  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  it 
into  the  supposed  poisonous  liquid),  we  dip 
anotlier  rod  into  a  solution  of  pure  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  transfer  it  into  the  arsenious  so- 
lution, either  a  fine  yellow  cloud  will  be 
foi-med,  or  at  first  merely  a  white  curdy  pre- 
cipitate. But  at  the  second  or  third  immer- 
sion of  the  nitrate  rod,  a  central  spot  of  yel- 
low will  be  perceived  surrounded  with  the 
white  muriate  of  silver.  At  the  next  im- 
mersion, this  yellow  cloud  on  the  surface  will 
become  very  conspicuous.  Sulphate  of  soda 
does  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  silver 
test. 

The  ammoniaco-sulphate,  or  rather  am- 
moniaco-acetate  of  copper,  added  in  a  some- 
what dilute  state  to  an  arsenious  solution, 
gives  a  fine  grass-green  and  vei-y  characteris- 
tic precipitate.  This  green  arseniate  of  cop- 
per, well  washed,  being  acted  on  by  an  ex- 
cess of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  changes 
its  colour,  and  becomes  of  a  brownish-red. 
Ferro  prussiate  of  potassa  changes  it  into  a 
blood-red.  Nitrate  of  silver  converts  it  into 
the  yellow  arsefl|ite  of  silver. 

Lastly,  if  theitorecipitate  be  dried  on  a  fil- 
ter, and  placed  a  bit  of  burning  coal,  it 
will  diflTuse  a  gSilic  odour.  The  cupreous 
test  will  detect  of  the  weight  of  the 

arsenic  in  water. 

The  voltaic  battery,  made  to  act  by  two 
wires  on  a  little  arsenious  solution  placed  on 
a  bit  of  window-glass,  developes  metallic 
arsenic  at  the  negative  pole  ;  and  if  this  wire 
be  copper,  it  will  be  whitened  like  tombac. 

We  may  here  remark,  however,  that  the 
most  elegant  mode  of  using  all  these  preci- 
pitation reagents  is  upon  a  plane  of  glass  ;  a 
mode  practised  by  Dr.  Wollaston  in  general 
chemical  research,  to  an  extent,  and  with  a 


success,  which  would  be  incredible  in  otlier 
hands  than  his.  Concentrate  by  heat  in  a 
capsule  the  suspected  poisonous  solution, 
having  previously  filtered  it  if  necessary. 
Indeed,  if  it  be  very  much  disguised  with 
animal  or  vegetable  matters,  it  is  better  first 
of  all  to  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  by  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid  to  dissipate  the  organic 
products.  The  clear  liquid  being  now  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  bit  of  glass,  lines  are  to 
be  drawn  out  from  it  in  different  directions. 
To  one  of  these  a  particle  of  weak  ammo- 
niacal  water  being  applied,  the  weak  nitrate 
of  silver  may  then  be  brushed  over  it  with 
a  hair  pencil.  By  placing  the  glass  in  differ- 
ent lights,  either  over  white  paper  or  ob- 
liquely before  tlie  eye,  the  slightest  change  of 
tint  will  be  perceived.  The  ammoniaco- 
acetate  should  be  applied  to  another  filament 
of  the  drop,  deut-acetate  of  iron  to  a  third, 
weak  ammoniaco  acetate  of  cobalt  to  a  fourth, 
sulphuretted  water  to  a  fifth,  lime  water  to  a 
sixth,  a  drop  of  violet-syrup  to  a  seventh, 
and  the  two  galvanic  wires  at  the  opposite 
edges  of  the  whole.  Thus  with  one  single 
drop  of  solution  many  exact  experiments 
may  be  made. 

But  the  chief,  the  decisive  trial  or  experi- 
mentum  crucis  remains,  which  is  to  take  a 
little  of  the  dry  matter,  mix  it  with  a  small 
pinch  of  dry  black  flux,  put  it  into  a  narrow 
glass  tube  sealed  at  one  end,  and  after 
cleansing  its  sides  with  a  feather,  urge  its 
bottom  with  a  blow-pipe  tiU  it  be  distinctly 
red-hot  for  a  minute.    Then  garlic  fumes 
will  be  smelt,  and  the  steel-lustred  coating 
of  metallic  arsenic  will  be  seen  in  the  tube 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  above  its  bottom. 
Cut  the  tube  across  at  that  point  by  means  of 
a  fine  file,  detach  the  scale  of  ai-scnic  with 
the  point  of  a  penknife  ;  put  a  fragment  of 
it  into  tlie  bottom  of  a  small  wine-glass  along 
with  a  few  drops  of  ammoniaco-acetatc  of 
copper,  and  triturate  them  well  together  for 
a  few  minutes  with  a  round-headed  glass 
rod.  The  mazarine  blue  colour  will  soon  be 
transmuted  into  a  lively  grass-green,  while 
the  metallic  scale  will  vanish.  Tlius  we  dis- 
tinguish perfectly  between  a  particle  of  me- 
tallic arsenic  and  one  of  animalised  charcoal. 
Another  particle  of  the  scale  may  be  placed 
between  two  smooth  and  bright  surfaces  of 
copper,  with  a  touch  of  fine  oil ;  and  whilst 
they  are  firmly  pressed  togetlier,  exposed  to 
a  red-heat.   Tlie  tombac  alloy  will  appear  as 
a  white  stain.  A  third  particle  may  be  placed 
on  a  bit  of  heated  metal,  and  held  a  little 
under  the  nostrils,  when  tlie  garlic  odour 
will  be  recognised.    No  danger  can  be  ap- 
prehended, as  the  fragment  need  not  exceed 
the  tenth  of  a  grain. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  one  or  two  of  the 
precipitation  tests  may  be  equivocal  from  ad- 
mixtures of  various  substances.  Thus  tinc- 
ture of  ginger  gives  witli  the  cupreous  re- 
agent a  green  precipitate  ;  —  and  the  writer 
of  Uiis  article  was  at  first  led  to  suspect  from 
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tliat  appearance,  that  an  Gmpiricai  tincture, 
put  into  his  hands  for  examination,  did  con- 
tain arsenic.  But  a  careful  analysis  satis- 
fied him  of  its  genuineness.  Tea  co\'ers 
arsenic  from  the  cupreous  test.  Such  poi- 
soned tea  becomes,  by  its  addition,  of  an  ob- 
scure olive  or  violet  red,  but  yields  scarcely 
uny  precipitate.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
liowever,  throws  down  a  fine  yellow  sul- 
phuret  of  arsenic. 

The  true  way  of  obviating  all  these  sources 
of  fallacy,  is  to  evaporate  carefully  to  dry- 
ness, and  expose  the  residue  to  heat  in  a  glass 
tube.  The  arsenic  sublimes,  and  may  be 
afterwards  operated  on  without  ambiguity. 
M.  Orfila  lias  gone  into  ample  details  on  the 
modifications  produced  by  wine,  coffee,  tea, 
brotli,  &c.  on  arsenical  tests,  of  which  a  good 
tabular  abstract  is  given  in  Mr.  Thomson's 
London  Dispensatory.  But  it  is  evident  that 
the  differences  in  these  menstrua,  as  also  in 
beers,  are  so  great  as  to  render  precipitations 
and  changes  of  colour  by  reagents  very  un- 
satisfactory witnesses,  in  a  case  of  life  and 
death.  Hence  the  method  of  evaporation 
above  described  should  never  be  neglected. 
Should  the  arsenic  be  combined  with  oil, 
the  mixture  ought  to  be  boiled  with  water, 
and  the  oil  then  separated  by  the  capillary 
action  of  wick -threads.  If  with  resinous 
substances,  these  may  be  removed  by  oil  of 
turpentine,  not  by  alcohol,  (as  directed  by 
Dr.  Black),  which  is  a  good  solvent  of  ar- 
senious  acid.  It  may  moreover  be  observed, 
that  both  tea  and  coffee  should  be  freed 
from  their  tannin  by  gelatin,  which  does 
not  act  on  the  arsenic,  previous  to  the  use 
of  reagents  for  the  poison.  When  one  part 
of  arsenious  acid  in  watery  solution  is  added 
to  ten  parts  of  milk,  the  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen present  in  the  latter,  occasions  the  white 
colour  to  pass  into  a  canary  yellow;  the  cu- 
preous test  gives  it  slight  green  tint,  and 
the  nitrate  of  silver  produces  no  visible 
change,  though  even  more  arsenic  be  added^; 
but  the  hydrosulphurets  throw  down  a  golden 
yellow,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  drops  of  an 
acid.  The  liquid  contained  in  the  stomach 
of  a  rabbit  poisoned  with  a  solution  of  three 
grains  of  arsenious  acid,  afforded  a  white 
precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  greyish- 
white  with  lime  water,  green  with  the  am- 
moniaco-sulphate,  and  deep  yellow  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  water. 

The  preceding  copious  description  of  the 
habitudes  of  arsenious  iicid  in  different  cir- 
cumstances, is  equally  applicable  to  the  solu- 
ble arsenites.  Their  poisonous  operation,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  arsenic  acid,  has  been  sa- 
tisfactorily referred  by  Mr.  Brodie  to  the 
susp^sion  of  the  functions  of  the  heart  and 
brain,  occasioned  by  the  absorption  of  these 
substances  into  the  circulation,  and  their^con- 
sequent  determination  to  the  nervoUs  system 
and  the  alimentary  canal.  This  proposition 
was  established  by  numerous  experiments  on 
rabbits  and  dogs.    Wounds  were  inflicted, 


and  arsenic  being  applied  to  them,  it  was 
found  that  in  a  short  time  death  supervened 
with  the  same  symptoms  of  inflammation  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  as  if  the  poison  had 
been  swallowed. 

He  divides  the  morbid  affections  into  three 
classes:  1st,  Those  depending  on  the  nerv- 
ous system,  as  palsy  at  first  of  the  posterior 
extremities,  and  then  of  the  rest  of  the  body, 
convulsions,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and 
general  insensibility  :  2d,  Those  which  indi- 
cate distiu'bance  in  the  organs  of  circulation; 
for  example,  the  feeble,  slow,  and  intermit- 
ting pulse,  weak  conti-actions  of  the  heart 
immediately  after  death,  and  the  impossibility 
of  prolonging  them,  as  may  be  done  in  sud- 
den deaths  from  other  causes,  by  artificial 
respiration  :  3d,  Lastly,  those  which  depend 
on  lesion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  the  pains 
of  the  abdomen,  nauseas  and  vomitings,  in 
those  animals  which  were  suffered  to  vomit. 
At  one  time  it  is  the  nervous  system  that  is 
most  remarkably  affected,  and  at  anotlier  the 
organs  of  circulation.  Hence  inflammation  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  the  immediate  cause  of  death, 
by  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  poisoning 
by  arsenic.  However,  should  an  animal  not 
sink  imder  the  first  violence  of  the  poison,  if 
the  inflammation  has  had  time  to  be  deve- 
loped, there  is  no  doubt  that  it  may  destroy 
life.  Mr.  Earle  states,  that  a  woman  who 
had  taken  arsenic  resisted  the  alarming  symp- 
toms which  at  first  appeared,  but  died  on  the 
fourth  day.  On  opening  her  body  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
was  ulcerated  to  a  great  extent.  Authentic 
cases  of  poison  are  recorded,  where  no  trace 
of  inflammation  was  perceptible  in  the' ]n-i~ 
mcB  vice. 

The  effects  of  arsenic  have  been  graplii- 
cally  represented  by  Dr.  Black  :  '  The  symp- 
toms produced  by  a  dangerous  dose  of  ar- 
senic begin  to  appear  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
or  not  much  longer,  after  it  is  taken.  First 
sickness,  and  great  distress  at  stomach,  soon 
followed  by  thirst,  and  burning  heat  in  the 
bowels.  Then  come  on  violent  vomiting  and 
severe  colic  pains,  and  excessive  and  painful 
purging.  This  brings  on  faintings,  with  cold 
sweats,  and  other  signs  of  great  debility.  To 
this  succeed  painful  cramps,  and  contrac- 
tions of  the  legs  and  thighs,  and  extreme 
vireakness,  and  death.'  Similar  results  have 
followed  the  incautious  sprinkling  of  schir- 
rous  ulcers  with  powdered  arsenic,  or  the  ap- 
plication of  arsenical  pastes.  The  following 
more  minute  specification  of  symptoms  is 
given  by  Orfila  :  '  An  austere  taste  in  the 
mouth;  frequent  ptyalism;  continual  spit- 
ting ;  constriction  of  the  phanjnx  and  ceso- 
phagiis;  teeth  set  on  edge  ;  hiccups  ;  nausea; 
voniiting  of  •  brown  or  bloody  matter ; 
anxiety;  frequent  ftiinting  fits;  burning  heat 
at  the  precordia ;  inflammation  of  the  lips, 
tongue,  palate,  throat,  stomach  ;  acute  pain 
of  stomach,  rendering  ihe  mildest  drinks 
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intolerable ;  black  stools  of  an  indescribable 
foetor ;  pulse  frequent,  oppressed,  and  irre- 
gular, sometimes  slow  and  unequal ;  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart ;  syncope;  unexthiguish- 
able  thirst ;  burning  sensation  over  the 
whole  body,  resembling  a  consuming  fire  ; 
at  times  an  icy  coldness;  difficult  respii-- 
ation  ;  cold  sweats ;  scanty  urine,  of  a  red 
or  bloody  appearance  ;  altered  expression  of 
countenance  ;  a  livid  circle  round  the  eye- 
lids ;  swelling  and  itching  of  the  whole  body, 
which  becomes  covered  with  livid  spots,  or 
with  a  miliary  eruption;  prostration  of 
strength  ;  loss  of  feeling,  especially  in  the  feet 
and  hands ;  deh'rium,  convulsions,  some- 
times accompanied  with  an  insupportable 
priapism ;  loss  of  the  hair ;  separation  of 
the  epidermis ;  horrible  convulsions ;  and 
death.' 

It  is  uncommon  to  observe  all  these  fright- 
ful symptoms  combined  in  one  individual ; 
sometimes  they  are  altogether  wanting,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  case,  related  by  M. 
Chaussier  : — A  robust  man  of  middle  age 
swallowed  arsenious  acid  in  large  fragments, 
and  died  without  experiencing  other  symp- 
toms than  slight  syncojKS.  On  opening  his 
stomach,  it  was  found  to  contain  the  arseni- 
ous acid  in  the  very  same  state  in  which  he 
had  swallowed  it.  There  was  no  appear- 
ance whatever  of  erosion  or  inflammation  in 
the  intestinal  canal.  Etmuller  mentions  a 
young  girl's  being  poisoned  by  arsenic,  and 
whose  stomach  and  bowels  were  sound  to  all 
appearance,  though  the  arsenic  was  found  in 
them.  In  general,  however,  inflammation 
does  extend  along  the  whole  canal,  from  the 
mouth  to  the  rectum.  The  stomach  and  duo- 
denum present  frequently  gangrenous  points, 
eschars,  perforations  of  all  their  coats ;  the 
villous  coat  in  particular,  by  this  and  all 
other  corrosive  poisons,  is  commonly  detach- 
ed, as  if  it  were  scraped  off  or  reduced  into  a 
paste  of  a  reddish-brown  colour.  From 
these  considerations  we  may  conclude,  that 
from  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  intes- 
tinal lesions,  from  the  extent  or  seat  of  the 
symptoms  alone,  the  physician  should  not 
venture  to  pronounce  definitively  on  the  fact 
of  poisoning. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Brodie's  experiments 
on  brutes  teaches,  that  the  inflammations  of 
the  intestines  and  stomach  are  more  severe 
when  the  poison  has  been  applied  to  an  ex- 
ternal wound,  than  when  it  has  been  thrown 
into  the  stomach  itself. 

The  best  remedies  against  this  poison  in 
the  stomach,  are  copious  draughts  of  bland 
liquids  of  a  mucilaginous  consistence,  to  in- 
viscate  tlio  powder,  so  as  to  procure  its  com- 
plete ejection  by  vomiting.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  condensed  in  water,  is  the  only  di- 
rect antidote  to  its  virulence  ;  Orfila  having 
found,  that  when  dogs  were  made  to  swallow 
that  liquid,  after  getting  a  poisonous  dose  of 
arsenic,  they  recovered,  though  tlicir  oesopha- 
gus was  tied  to  prevent  vomiting ;  but  when 


the  same  dose  of  poison  was  administered  in 
the  same  circumstances,  without  the  sul- 
phuretted water,  that  it  proved  fatal. 

Wljen  tlie  viscera  are  to  be  subjected  after 
deatli  to  chemical  investigation,  a  ligature 
ought  to  be  thrown  round  tlie  oesophagus 
and  the  beginning  of  the  colon,  and  the  in- 
termediate stomach  and  intestines  removed. 
Their  liquid  contents  should  be  emptied  into 
a  basin  ;  and  thereafter  a  portion  of  hot  wa- 
ter introduced  into  the  stomach,  and  worked 
thoroughly  up  and  down  this  viscus,  as  well 
as  the  intestnies. 

After  filtration,  a  portion  of  the  liquid 
should  be  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  a 
porcelain  ca]3sule,  and  then  submitted  to  the 
proper  reagents  above  described.  We  may 
also  endeavour  to  extract  from  the  stomach 
by  digestion  in  boiling  water,  with  a  little 
ammonia,  the  arsenical  impregnation,  which 
has  been  sometimes  known  to  adhere  in 
minute  particles  with  wonderful  oI)stinacy. 
Tliis  precaution  ought,  therefore,  to  be  at- 
tended to.  The  heat  will  dissipate  the  ex- 
cess of  ammonia  in  the  above  operation  ; 
whereas,  by  adding  potassa  or  soda,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  German  chemists,  we  inti-o- 
duce  animal  matter  in  alkaline  solution, 
which  complicates  the  investigation. 

The  matters  rejected  from  the  patient's 
bowels  before  death,  should  not  be  neglected. 
Tliese,  generally  speaking,  are  best  treated 
by  cautious  evaporations  to  dryness;  but  we 
must  beware  of  heating  the  residuum  to 
400°,  since  at  that  temperature,  and  perhaps 
a  little  under  it,  the  arsenious  acid  itself 
sublimes. 

Vinegar,  hydroguretted  alkaline  sulphu- 
rets,  and  oils,  are  of  no  use  as  counterpoisous. 
Indeed,  when  the  arsenic  exists  in  substance 
in  tlie  stomach,  even  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
water  is  of  no  avail,  however  effectually  it 
neutralise  an  arsenious  solution.  Syrups, 
linseed  tea,  decoction  of  mallows,  or  traga- 
canth,  and  warm  milk,  should  be  adminis- 
tered as  copiously  as  possible,  and  vomiting 
provoked  by  tickling  the  fauces  with  a  fea- 
ther. Clysters  of  a  similar  nature  may  be 
also  employed.  Many  persons  have  escaped 
death  by  having  taken  the  poison  mixed  with 
rich  soups ;  and  it  is  well  known,  tliat  when 
it  is  prescribed  as  a  medicine,  it  acts  most 
beneficially  when  given  soon  after  a  meal. 
These  facts  have  led  to  tlie  jirescription  of 
butter  and  oils ;  the  use  of  which  is,  however, 
not  advisable,  as  they  screen  tlie  arsenical 
particles  from  more  jiroper  menstrua,  and 
even  appear  to  aggravate  its  virulence.  I\Ior- 
gagni,  in  his  great  work  on  the  seats  and 
causes  of  disease,  states,  tliat  at  an  Italian 
feast  the  dessert  was  purposely  sprinkled  over 
with  arsenic  instead  of  flour.  Those  of  the 
guests  who  had  previously  ate  and  di-ank  lit- 
tle, speedily  perished  ;  those  who  had  their 
stomachs  well  filled,  were  saved  by  vomiting. 
Ho  also  mentions  the  case  of  three  children 
who  ate  a  vegetable  soup  poisoned  with 
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arsenic.  One  of  tljcm,  who  took  only 
two  spoonfuls,  had  no  vomiting,  and  died  ; 
the  other  two,  who  had  eaten  the  rest,  vo- 
mited, and  got  well.  Should  the  poisoned 
patient  be  incapable  of  vomiting,  a  tube  of 
caoutchouc,  capable  of  being  attached  to  a 
syringe,  may  be  had  recourse  to.  The  tube 
first  serves  to  introduce  the  drink,  and  to 
withdi-aw  it  after  a  few  instants. 

The  following  tests  of  arsenic  and  corro- 
sive sublimate  have  been  lately  proposed  by 
Brugnatelli  :  Take  the  starch  of  wheat 
boiled  in  water  until  it  is  of  a  proper  consis- 
tence, and  recently  prepared ;  to  this  add  at 
sufficient  quantity  of  iodine  to  make  it  of  a 
blue  colour ;  it  is  afterwards  to  be  diluted 
with  pure  water  until  it  becomes  of  a  beau- 
tiful azure.  If  to  this,  some  drops  of  a 
watery  solution  of  arsenic  be  added,  the 
colour  changes  to  a  reddish  hue,  and  finally 
vanishes.  The  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate poured  into  iodine  and  starch,  produces 
almost  the  same  change  as  arsenic ;  but  if 
to  the  fluid  acted  on  by  tlie  arsenic  we  add 
some  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  original 
blue  colour  is  restored  with  more  than  its 
original  brilliancy,  while  it  does  not  restore 
the  colour  to  the  corrosive  sublimate  mix- 
ture."—  Ures  Chem.  Did. 

ARTEMI'SI  A.  (From  a  queen  of  that 
name,  who  first  used  it;  or  from  Aprefiis, 
Diana  :  because  it  was  formerly  used  in  tlie 
diseases  of  women,  over  whom  she  pre- 
sided.) The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnffian  system.  Class,  Syngenesia ; 
Order,  Polygamia  superjiua. 

Artemisia  abiiotanum.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  Abrotanum  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias. Abrotanum  mas ;  Adonion ;  Ado- 
nium :  Abrathan.  Common  southernwood. 
Artemisia — foliis  setaceis  ramosissimis  of 
Linnaeus.  A  plant  possessed  of  a  strong, 
and,  to  most  people,  an  agreeable  smell ; 
a  pungent,  bitter,  and  somewhat  nauseous 
taste.  It  is  supposed  to  stimulate  the  whole 
system,  but  more  particularly  the  uterus. 
It  is  very  rarely  used  unless  by  way  of 
fomentation,  with  which  intention  the  leaves 
are  directed. 

Artemisia  absinthium.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  Absinthium  vulgare  of  tlie  phar- 
macopajias.  Common  wormwood.  Falsely 
called  in  our  markets  Absinthium  liomamcm, 
or  Roman  wormwood.  Absinthium  Ponti- 
cum  of  Dioscorides  and  Pliny,  according  to 
Murray.  Artemisia  — foliis  composUis  7md- 
tifidis  fioribus  subglobosis  pendulis ;  recepLa- 
culo  villoso  of  LinnjEus.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  Britain,  and  grows  about  rubbish, 
rocks,  and  sides  of  roads.  Tlie  leaves  of 
wormwood  have  a  strong  disagreeable  smell : 
their  taste  is  nauseous,  and  so  intensely 
bitter  as  to  be  proverbial.  The  flowers  are 
more  aromatic  and  less  bitter  than  the  leaves, 
and  the  roots  discover  an  aromatic  warmth, 
without  bitterness.    This  species  of  worm- 


wood may  be  considered  the  principal  of 
the  herbaceous  bitters.  Its  virtus,  in  the 
words  of  Bergius,  is  antiputredinosa,  ant- 
acida,  anthelmintica,  resolvens,  tonica,  spas- 
modica.  And,  although  it  is  now  chiefly 
employed  with  a  view  to  the  two  last-men- 
tioned qualities,  yet  we  are  told  of  its  good 
effects  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  as  in- 
termittent fevers,  hypochondriasis,  obstruc- 
tions of  the  liver  and  spleen,  gout,  calculi,, 
scurvy,  dropsy,  worms,  &;c.  CuUen  thinks 
it  is  possessed  of  a  narcotic  power,  and  that 
there  is  in  every  bitter,  when  largely  em- 
ployed, a  power  of  destroying  the  sensibility 
and  irritability  of  the  nervous  system. 

Externally,  wormwood  i»  used  in  dis- 
cutient  and  antiseptic  fomentations.  This' 
plant  may  be  taken  in  powder,  bat  it  is 
more  commonly  preferred  in  infusion.  The 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  directs  a  tincture 
of  the  flowers,  which  is,  in  tlie  opinion  of 
Dr.  CuUeii,  a  light  and  agreeable  bitter, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  strong  impregna- 
tion of  the  wormwood. 

Artemisia  chinensis.  Mugwort  of  China. 
Moxa  Japonica  ;  Musia  pattrce.  A  soft  lan- 
uginous  substance,  called  Moxa,  is  pre- 
pared in  Japan,  from  the  young  leaves  of 
this  species  of  mugwort,  by  beating  them 
when  thoroughly  dried,  and  rubbing  them; 
betwixt  the  hands,  till  only  the  fine  fibres  are 
left.  Moxa  is  celebrated  in  the  eastern 
countries  for  preventing  and  curing  many 
disorders,  by  being  burnt  on  the  skin ;  a 
little  cone  of  it  laid  upon  the  part,  pre- 
viously moistened,-and  set  on  fire  on  the 
top,  burns  down  with  a  temperate  and 
glowing  lieat,  and  produces  a  dark-coloured 
spot,  the  ulceration  of  which  is  promoted  by 
putting  a  little  garlic,  and  the  ulcer  is  either 
healed  up  when  the  eschar  separates,  or  kept, 
running  for  a  length  of  time,  as  different 
circumstances  may  require. 

Artemisia  glacialis.  Mountain  worm- 
wood. This  is  found  on  Alpine  situations, 
and  has  similar  virtues  to  common  wormwood, 

Artemisia  judaica.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  Santonicum  of  tlie  pharmaco- 
poeias, according  to  some  botanists.  See 
Artemisia  santonica. 

Artemisia  maritima.  Tlie  systematic; 
name  for  the  Absinthium  maritimum  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.  Sea  wormwood,  falsely- 
called  in  our  markets,  Roman  wormwood. 
Artemisia  — foliis  mullipartitis,  tomentosis  ; 
racemis  ccrnuis  ;  fosculis  famineis  ternis  of 
Linn  sens.  This  plant  grows  plentifully 
about  the  sea-shore,  and  in  salt  marshes. 
The  specific  differences  between  it  and  the 
common  wormwood,  artemisia  absinthium, 
are  very  evident.  Its  taste  and  smell  are 
considerably  less  unpleasant  than  those  of 
the  common  wormwood,  and  even  tlie  essen- 
tial oil,  which  contains  the  whole  of  its 
flavour  concentrated,  is  somewhat  less  un-t 
grstteful,  and  tlie  wateiy -extract  somewhat 
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less  bitter  timn  those  of  the  common  worm- 
wood. Hence  it  is  preferred,  in  those  cases 
where  the  ArlemUia  ahsinihium  is  supposed 
to  be  too  unpleasant  for  the  stomach.  A 
conserve  of  the  tojis  of  tliis  plant  was  di- 
rected by  tlie  London  Pharmacopoeia.  - 

Artemisia  pontica.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  Absinthium  ponlicwn,  or  Roman 
wormwood,  not  now  used  medicinally. 

Artemisia  rupestris.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  genipi  album  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias. Artemisia  — foUis  pinnalis  ;  cau- 
libus  adscendentibus ;  Jloribus  globom,  ccr- 
nuis;  receptaculo  papposo.  It  has  a  grateful 
smell,  and  is  used  in  some  countries  in  the 
cure  of  intermittents  and  obstructed  cata- 
menia. 

Artemisia  santonIca.  Absinthium  san- 
tonicum  Alexandrinum  j  Semenlina  ;  Absin- 
tliiuvi  serijMum  JEgyptium ;  Scheba  Ara- 
bum  ;  ZedoaricB  semen Xantoliiia  ;  Lum- 
bricorum  semina ;  Cina ;  Semen  contra,- 
Semen  sanctum  j  Artemisia  Judaica.  ,  The 
Tartarian  southernwood  or  woiTOseed.  Ar- 
temisia ;  — Jhliis  cauiinis  linearibus,  jnnnato- 
imdtijidis ;  ramis  indivisis ;  spicis  secundis 
reflexis;  Jloribus  quinquejioris  of  Linnasus. 
The  seeds  are  small,  light,  and  oval,  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  thin  membraneous 
coats  of  a  yellowish-green  colour,  with  a 
cast  of  brown,  easily  friable,  upon  being 
rubbed  between  the  fingers,  into  a  fine  chaffy 
kind  of  substance.  Tliey  are  brought  from 
the  Levant ;  have  a  moderately  strong  and 
not  agreeable  smell,  somewhat  of  the  worm- 
wood kind,  and  a  very  bitter  subacrid  taste. 
Their  virtues  are  extracted  both  by  watery 
and  spirituous  menstrua.  They  are  esteemed 
to  be  stomachic,  emmenagogue,  and  anthel- 
mintic ;  but  it  is  especially  for  the  last-men- 
tioned powers  that  they  are  now  adminis- 
tered, and  from  their  efl[icacy  in  this  way 
they  have  obtained  the  name  of  wormseed. 
To  adults  the  dose  in  substance  is  from  one 
to  two  draghms,  twice  a-day.  Lewis  thinks 
that  the  spirituous  extract  is  the  most  eligible 
preparation  of  the  santonicum,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  an  anthelmintic.  . 

Artemisia  vulgaris.  Mugwort.  This 
plant,  Artemisia  — Jvliis  jnnnatijidis,  planis, 
incisis,  subtus  tomentosis  ;  rncemis  simplicibus, 
recurvatis ;  Jloribus  radio  quinquefloro  of 
Linnseus,  is  slightly  bitter,  and,  although 
in  high  esteem  in  former  days,  is  now  almost 
wholly  forgotten. 

Artemo'nium.  (From  Artemon,  its  in- 
ventor.)   A  collyrium,  or  wash  for  the  eyes. 

ARTE'RI  A.  (Arteria,  ec.  f.;  from  otj/j, 
air,  and  rrjpew,  to  keep  ;  so  called  because 
the  ancients  believed  tliey  contained  air 
only.)  See  Arterj/. 

Arteri'aca.  ( From  aplripta,  an  artery. ) 
Medicines  formerly  used  against  disorders  of 
the  aspcra  arteria,  or  trachea. 

Arteria  adipoSj^e.  The  arteries  which 
secrete  the  fat  about  the  kidneys  are  so 


called.  They  are  branches  of  the  capsular 
and  diaphragmatic,  renal,  and  spermatic 
arteries. 

Arteria  venose.  The  four  pulmonary 
veins  were  so  called  by  the  ancients. 

Arterio'sus  ductus.  See  Ductus  ar- 
teriosus. 

ARTERIO'TOMY.  [Arteriotomia,  ee. 
f.  ;  from  oprijpia,  an  artery,  and  reixvu,  to 
cut.)  The  opening  of  an  artery.  Tiiis 
operation  is  frequently  performed  on  the 
temporal  arterj'. 

A'RTERY.  Artena.  A  membraneous 
pulsating  canal,  that  arises  from  the  heart 
and  gradually  becomes  less  as  it  proceeds 
from  it.  Arteries  are  composed  of  three  mem- 
branes ;  a  common,  or  external ;  a  muscu- 
lar ;  and  an  internal  one,  which  is  very 
smooth.  They  are  only  two  in  number,  the 
pulmonary  artery,  and  the  aorta,  and  these 
originate  from  the  .heart ;  the  pulmonarj' 
artery  from  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  aorta 
from  the  left:  tiie  other  arteries  are  all 
branches  of  the  aorta.  Their  termination  is 
either  in  the  veins,  or  in  capillary  exhaling 
vessels,  or  they  ai»stomose  with  one  another. 
It  is  by  their  means  that  the  blood  is  carried 
from  the  heart  to  every  part  of  the  body,  for 
nutrition,  preservation  of  life,  generation  of 
heat,  and  the  secretion  of  the  different 
fluids.  The  action  of  the  arteries,  called  the 
pulse,  corresponds  with  that  of  the  heart, 
and  is  effected  by  the  contraction  of  their 
muscular,  and  great  elasticity  of  their  outer- 
most coat. 

A  Table  of  the  Arteries. 

All  the  arteries  originate  from  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  the  aoi-ta. 

The  pulmonary  artery  emerges  from  tlie 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  soon  divides  into 
a  right  and  left  branch,  which  are  distri- 
buted by  innumerable  ramifications  through 
the  lungs. 

The  aorta  arises  from  the  left;  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  and  supplies  everj'  part  of  the  body 
'with  blood,  in  the  following  order  . 

a.  It  first  forms  an  arch. 

b  It  then  descends  along  tlie  spine ;  and, 

c.  It  divides  into  tlie  two  iliacs. 

a.  The  arch  op  the  aorta  gives  off  three 
branches. 

1.  The  arteria  innominaia,  which  divides 
into  the  right  carotid  and  right  subclaviati. 

2.  Tlie  lefl  carotid. 

3.  The  left  subclavian. 

I.  The  carotids  are  divided  into  external 
and  internal. 

The  external  carotids  give  ofl", 

1.  The  thyroid, 

2.  Tlie  lingual, 

3.  The  labial, 

4.  Tlie  iijerior  pharyngeal, 

5.  The  occipital, 

6.  Tlie  posterior  aitris, 

7.  The  internal  maxUlary,  from  which  the 
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S}>tnous  arferi/  of  the  dura  maler,  the  lower 
fuaxillari/,  and  several  branches  about  the 
palate  and  orl/it  arise, 
8.  The  tcmparal. 

The  internal  carotid  affords, 

1.  The  ophthalmic, 

2.  Tlie  middle  cerebral, 

3.  The  cnmmunicans,  which  inosculates 
with  the  vertebral. 

II.  Tlie  subclavians  give  off  the  following 
branches  : 

1.  Tlie  internal  mamma^-y,  from  which  the 
thymic,  comes  phrenici,  pericardiac,  and 
2>hrenico-pericardiuc  arteries  arise. 

2.  The  inferior  thyroid,  which  gives  off  the 
tracheal,  ascending  thyroid,  and  iransver- 
salis  humeri. 

3.  The  vertebral,  which  proceeds  within  the 
vertebras,  and  forms  within  tlie  cranium 
the  hasilary  artery,  from  whicli  the  ante- 
rior cerebelU,  the  posterior  cerebri,  and 
many  branches  about  the  brain  are  given  off", 

4.  The  cervicalis  profunda, 

5.  The  cervicalis  supeificiulis, 

6.  The  superior  intercostal, 

7.  The  supra-scapular.  * 

As  soon  as  the  subclavian  arrives  at  the 
arm-pit,  it  is  called  the  axillary  artery  ;  and 
when  the  latter  reaches  the  arm,  it  is  called 
the  brachial. 

The  axillary  artery  gives  off", 

1.  jFbwr  mammary  arteries, 

2.  The  sub-scapular, 

3.  The  jmterior  circumjlex, 

4.  The  anterior  circumfiex,  which  ramify 

about  the  shoulder-joint. 
The  brachial  artery  gives  off, 

1.  Many  lateral  branches, 

2.  Tlie  profunda  humeri  superior, 

3.  The  profunda  humeri  ii  ferior, 

4.  The  great  anastomosing   artery,  which 

ramifies  about  the  elbow-joint! 

The  brachial  artery  then  divides,  about 
the  bend  of  the  aim,  ~  into  the  ulnar  and  ra- 
dial aHcries,  which  are  ramified  to  the  ends 
of  the  fingers.      -'  ■ 

The  tdnar  artery  gives  off, 

1.  Several  recun-ent  branches, 

2.  The  common  interosseal,  of  which  tire 

dorsal  ulnar,  the  pidmaris  profunda, 
the  palmai-y  arch,  and  the  digitah,  are 
branches, 
Tlie  radifd  artery  gives  off, 

1.  I'he  radial  recurrent, 

2.  Tlie  supcrjicialis  voice,  and  then  divides 

into  the  palmaris  profunda,  and  the 
digitals. 

h.  The  nEscENDiNG  aorta  gives  off, 
In  the  breast, 

1.  The  bronchial, 

2.  The  esophageal, 

3.  Tlie  intercostnls, 

4.  The  inferior  diaphragmatic. 
Within  the  abdomen, 

1.  The  cesliac,    which  divides  into  three 
branches  : 


1.  Tiie  hepatic,  from  which  are  given  off, 
before  it  reaches  the  liver, 

«.  The  duodeno-gaslnc,  which  sends  off 
the  right  gastro-epiploic  and  the  pan- 
cr-eatico-duodenal, 

p.  The  pylorica  superior  hepalica; 

2.  The  coronaria  ventriculi, 

3.  I'he  splenic,  which  emits  the  great  and 
small  pancreatics,  the  posterior  gastric, 
tlie  left  gastro-epiploic,  and  tlie  vasa 
brevia 

2.  The  superior  mesenteric, 

3.  The  emulgents, 

4.  The  spermatics, 

5.  The  inferior  mesenteric, 

6.  The  lumbar  arteries, 

7.  The  middle  sacral. 

c.  The  aorta  then  bifurcates  into  the 
iLiAcs,  each  of  which  divide  into  external  and 
internal. 

The  internal  iliac,  called  also  hypogastric, 
givea  off, 

1.  The  lateral  sacrals, 

2.  The  gluteal, 

3.  The  ischiatic, 

4.  The  pudica,    from  which  the  external 

hemorrhoidal,  the  perineal,  and  the 
arteriee  penis  arise, 

5.  The  obturatory. 

The  external  iliac  gives  off,  in  the  groin, 

1.  The  epigastric, 

2.  The  circuniflexa  iliaca  ; 

It  dien  passes  under  Poupart's  ligament, 
and  is  called  the  femoral  artery ;  and  sends  off, 

1 .  The  profunda, 

2,  The  ramus  anastomoticus  magnus,  which 

runs  about  the  knee-joint ; 

Having  reached  the  ham,  where  it  gives 
off  some  small  branches,  it  is  termed  the 
popliteal.  It  dien  divides  into  the  anterior 
and  posterior  tibial. 

The  tibialis  antica  gives  off, 

1.  The  recurrent, 

2.  The  internal  malleolar, 

3.  The  external  malleolar, 

4.  The  tarsal, 

5.  The  metatarsal, 

6.  The  dorsalis  externa  halicis. 
The  posterior  tibial  sends  off, 

1.  The  Hutritia  tibice, 

2.  Many  small  branches, 

3.  The  internal  plantar, 

4.  Tlie  external  plantar,  from  which  an  arch 

is  formed,  that  gives  off  the  digitals  of 
the  toes. 

ARTHANI'TA.  (From  aplos,  bread; 
because  it  is  the  food  of  swine.)  The  lierb 
sow-bread.^  See  Cyclamen  Europeum. 

Arthiie'mbolus.  (From  apOpov,  a  joint, 
and  f/iffoAAco,  to  impel.)  An  instrument  for 
reducing  hixated  bones. 

ARTHKl'TlC.  .{Arlhriticus;  from  ap- 
OTITIS,  ■  the  gout. )    Pertaining  to  tlie.  gout. 

Arthihtica  herba.  Tha  ^gopodium  jm-t 
dtigrariq,  and  several  otlier  plants,  were  so 
can<?d. 
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ARTHRI'TIS.  {JlHhrhh,  lidis.  fcem.  ; 
from  apdpoy,  a  joint :  because  it  is  commonly 
con  lined  to  the  joints.)  Tlie  gout.  Dr. 
Cullen,  in  his  Nosology,  gives  it  the  name 
of  podagra,  because  he  considers  the  foot  to 
be  the  seat  of  idiopathic  gout.  It  is  arranged 
in  tlie  class  Pyrcxice,  and  order  phkg)n/isi<e, 
and  is  divided  into  ibur  species,  the  regular, 
atonic,  retrocedent,  and  misplaced.  See 
Podagra. 

ARTHROCA'CE.  (From  apBpov,  a 
joint,  and  kuk-tj,  a  disease.)  An  ulcer  of  the 
cavity  of  the  bone. 

ARTHRO'DIA.  {Artkrodia,  (E.  f.;  from 
apdpoci),  to  articulate.)  A  species  of  diar- 
throsis,  or  moveable  connection  of  bones,  in 
which  the  head  of  one  bone  is  received  into 
the  superficial  cavity  of  another,  so  as  to  ad- 
mit of  motion  in  every  direction,  as  the  head 
of  the  humerus  with,  the  glenoid  cavity  of  tlie 
scapula. 

ARTHRODY'NIA.  {/lrthrodynia,a;.  f.; 
from  apdpov,  a  joint,  and  o5w?j,  pain. ) 
Pain  in  a  joint.  It  is  one  of  the  terminations 
of  acute  rheumatism.  See  Rheumatismus. 
.  ARTMROPUO'SIS.  (Jrlhropuosis, 
is.  f. ;  from  apdpoy,  a  joint,  and  -trvov,  pus.) 
Arthropyosis.  A  collection  of  pus  in  a  joint. 
It  is  however  frequently  applied  to  other 
affections.     See  Liunhar  abscess. 

ARTHROSIA.  {Arthrosia  ;  from  ap- 
6poci},  to  articulate :  whence  arthrosis,  ar- 
thrites.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  disease  in 
Good's  new  classification,  which  embi'aces 
rheumatism,  gout,  and  white  swelling.  See 
jSi^osology. 

ARTHRO'SIS.  (From  apepoco,  to  arti- 
culate, or  join  together. )  Articulation. 

ARTICHOKE.    See  Cinara  scolymus. 

ArLichoke,  French.   See  Cinara  scolymus. 

ArLicholce,  Jerusalem.  See  Helianlhus  tu- 
ber osiis. 

A  RTJCUL A'R.  (Articylaris from  ar- 
ticidus,  a  joint. )    Belonging  to  a  joint. 

Articularis  morbus,  a  name  giveiTtO 
a  disease  which  more  immediately  infests  the 
arlicuU,  or  joints.  The  morbus  articularis  is 
synonymous  with  the  Greek  word  arthritis, 
and  our  gout. 

Articularis  vena.  A  branch  of  the 
basilic  vein  is  so  called  because  it  passes 
under  the  joint  of  the  sliouldcr. 

ARTICULATION.  {Arliculatio ;  from 
(irliculus,  a  joint.)  The  skeleton  is  com- 
posed of  a  great  number  of  bones,  wln'ch  are 
all  so  admirably  constructed,  and  with  so 
much  affinity  to  each  other,  that  the  ex- 
tremity of  every  bone  is  perfectly  adjusted 
to  the  end  of  the  bone  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected ;  and  this  connection  is  termed  their 
articulation.  Anatomists  distinguish  three 
kinds  of  articulation ;  the  first  they  name 
Diarthrosis !  the  second,  Sipiarlhrnsis ;  and 
tbe  tlurd,  Aniphiarthrosis  ;  which  see,  under 
j,ridieir  respective  heads. 
•  "AliTICULA'TUS.  Articulate ;  jointed. 


A  term  applied  to  roots,  stems,  leaves,- &c. 
when  they  are  apparently  formed  of  distinct 
pieces  united  as  if  one  piece  grew  out  of  an- 
other, so  as  to  form  a  jointed,  but  connected 
whole  :  in  the  Jiadir  articulala,  radicles  shoot 
out  from  each  joint,  as  in  the  Oxalis  accto- 
sella,  wood  sorrel.  Tlie  Caidis  arliculala  is 
exemplified  in  the  Cactus  Jiagelliformis  and 
Lalhyriis  sylvestris ;  the  Cactus  opuntia  and 
Cactus  Jicus  indica  have  articulate  leaves. 
The  O.valis  acelosella  articulate  leafstalks. 

ARTICULUS.  (From  a,-^M.,,  a  joint ; 
from  apdpuv.)  1.  A  joint.  See  ArlicTM- 
lation. 

2.  Botanists  apply  this  term  to  that  part 
of  the  stalk  of  grasses  ^vhich  is  intercepted, 
or  lies  between  two  knots  ;  and  also  to  the 
knot  itself. 

Arti'scus.  (From  apros,  bread.)  A 
troch  ;  so  called  because  it  is  made  like  a 
little  loaf. 

Arto'creas.  (From  apros,  bread,  and 
Kpeas,  flesh.)  A  nourishing  food,  made  of 
bread  and  various  meats,  boiled  together.  — 
Galen, 

Arto'gala.  (From  apros,  bread,  and 
7aAa,  milk.)  A  cooling  food  rnade  of  bread 
and  milk.     A  poultice. 

Arto'meli.  (From  apros,  bread,  and 
/tteAi,  honey.)  A  cataplasm  made  of  bread 
and  honey. —  Galen. 

A'RUM.  {Arum,  i.  n.  ;  from  the  Hebrew 
word _^"aron,  which  signifies  a  dart :  so  named 
because  its  leaves  are  shaped  like  a  dart;  or 
from  apa,  injury.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  LinuEean  system.  Class, 
Gynandria  ;  Order,  Polyandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  com- 
mon arum.    See  Arum  maciilalum. 

Arum  dracunculus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  called,  in  English,  dragon's 
wort,  and  many-leaved  arum  ;  Dracunculus 
polyphyllus ;  Coluhrina  dracontia ;  Serpen- 
taria  gallorum ;  Erva  de  Sancta  Maria ; 
Gigarus  serpentaria ;  Arum  polyphylluju. 
The  roots  and  leaves  of  this  plant  are  ex- 
tremely acrimonious,  more  so  than  the  Arum 
macxdatum,  with  which  it  agrees  iu  medi- 
cinal virtues. 

Arum  maculatum.  Tlie  systematic  name 
for  common  arum,  or  wake-robin ;  the  arum 
of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Arum.  —  acaule  ; 
folds  hastatis,  integcrrimis ;  spadice  clavato  of 
Linnasus.  Common  arum  or  wake-robin. 
The  root  is  the  medicinal  part  of  this  plant, 
which,  when  recent,  is  vci  y  acrimonious ; 
and,  upon  being  clicwed,  excites  an  intoler- 
able sensation  of  burning  and'  prickling  in 
the  tongue,  wliich  continues  for  several 
hours.  When  cut  in  slices  and  applied  to 
the  skin,  it  has  been  known  to  produce 
blisters.  This  acrimony,  however,  is  gra- 
dually lost  by  drying,  and  may  be  so  far  dis- 
sipated by  the  application  of  heat,  as  to  leave 
the  root  a  bland  farinaceous  aliment.  In 
this  sttitc,  it  has  been  made  into  a  wholesome 
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bread.  It  lias  also  been  prepared  as  starcli. 
Its  medicinal  quality,  therefore,  resides 
wholly  in  the  active  volatile  matter,  and 
consequently  the  powdered  root  must  lose 
much  of  its  power,  on  being  long  kept. 
Arum  is  certainly  a  powerful  stimulant, 
and,  by  promoting  the  secretions,  may  be 
advantageously  employed  in  cachectic  and 
chlorotic  cases  in  rheumatic  affections,  and 
in  various  other  complaints  of  phlegmatic 
and  torpid  constitutions;  but  more  espe- 
cially in  a  weakened  or  relaxed  state  of 
the  stomach,  occasioned  by  the  prevalence 
of  viscid  mucus.  If  this  root  is  given  in 
powder,  great  care  should  be  taken  that 
it  be  young  and  newly  dried,  when  it  may 
be  used  in  the  dose  of  a  scruple,  or  more, 
twice  a  day ;  but  in  rheumatisms,  and  other 
disorders  requiring  the  full  effect  of  this 
medicine,  the  root  should  be  given  in  a 
recent  state  j  and,  to  cover  the  insuppoi-t- 
able  pungency  it  discovers  on  the  tongue. 
Dr.  Lewis  advises  us  to  administer  it  in  tlie 
form  of  emulsion,  with  gum-arabic  and  sper- 
maceti, increasing  the  dose  from  ten  grains 
to  upwards  of  a  scruple,  three  or  four  times 
a  day.  In  this  way,  it  generally  occasioned 
a  sensation  of  slight  warmth  about  the  sto- 
mach, and  afterwards,  in  the  remoter  parts, 
manifestly  promoted  perspiration,  and  fre- 
quently produced  a  plentiful  sweat.  Several 
obstinate  rheumatic  pains  were  removed  by 
this  medicine.  The  i-oot  answers  quite  as 
well  as  garlic  for  cataplasms,  to  be  ap- 
plied on  the  feet  in  deliriums.  The  London 
College,  in  their  Pharmacopoeia,  1788,  order- 
ed a  conserve,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a 
pound  of  the  fresh  root  to  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  double  refined  sugar,  beat  together  in 
a  mortar,  which  appears  to  be  one  of  the  best 
forms  of  exhibiting  arum,  as  its  virtues  are 
destroyed  by  drying,  and  are  not  extracted 
by  any  menstruum.  It  may  be  given  to 
adults  in  doses  of  a  drachm. 

ARUNDINACEUS.  {From  arundo,  a 
reed.)    Arundinaceous  or  reed-like. 

ARUNDiNACEiE  PLANT^i:.  Arundinaceous 
plants.  A  name  given  to  a  class  of  plants 
by  Ray,  from  their  appearance. 

ARUNDO.  {Jinindo,inis,i.;  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  area,  because  it  soon  be- 
comes dry. )    The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.    Class,  Tiiandna 
Order,  Digi/nia. 

Arundo  bambos.  The  bamboo  pknt. 
The  young  siioots  of  this  plant  are  prepared 
by  the  natives  of  both  Indies  with  vinegar, 
garlic,  pepper,  &c.  into  excellent  pickles, 
which  promote  the  appetite,  and  assist  di- 
gestion. A  substance  called  Tahasheer  or 
Tabachir,  which  is  a  concretion  of  the  liquor 
in  the  cavities  of  the  cane,  and  extracted  at 
certain  seasons,  is  much  esteemed  as  a  me- 
dicine by  the  orientalists. 

AauNDO  sAccHAiuFERA.  The  name  of 
the  sugar-cane.     See  Saccliarum  officinale. 

ARYTiE'N'O.    Belonging  to  the  ary- 


taanoid  cartilage.  Some  muscles  are  so 
named  because  they  are  connected  with  this 
cartilage  :  they  have  also  the  terminal  name 
of  the  part  they  go  to;  as  cBi-jjiceno-epiglol- 
iidein. 

AkytjEN'o-epiglottideus.  a  muscle  of 
the  epiglottis.  Arytceiio-Epiglotlici  of  Win- 
slow.  It  is  composed  of  a  number  of  fibres 
running  between  the  arytajnoid  cartilage  and 
epiglottis.  It  pulls  the  side  of  the  epiglottis 
towards  the  external  opening  of  the  glottis, 
and  when  both  act,  they  pull  it  close  upon 
the  glottis. 

ARYTiENOI'D.  {Arylmioideus  and 
AryLanoides ;  from  apvlaiva,  a  funnel,  and 
eiSos,  shape.)  The  name  of  some  parts, 
from  their  being  funnel-shaped. 

ArytxENOId  cartilage.  Cartilago  ary- 
tcenoidea.  The  name  of  two  cartilages  of 
the  larynx.     See  Larynx. 

ARYTiENOIDE'US.  Applied  to  some 
muscles,  vessels,  nerves,  &c. 

Arymsnoideds  major.  See  Arylcenoideus 
iransvcrsus. 

■  ARYTiENoiDEus  MINOR,  See  AtyLcenoideus 
ohliquus. 

AuYTiENOIDEUS  OELIQUUS.      A  mUSclc  of 

the  glottis.  Arytccnoideus  minor  of  Douglas. 
It  aiises  from  the  base  of  one  arytasuoid  car- 
tilage, and  crossing  its  fellow,  is  inserted 
near  the  tip  of  the  other  arytsenoid  cartilage. 
This  muscle  is  occasionally  wanting ;  but 
when  present,  and  both  muscles  act,  their 
use  is  to  pull  the  arytasnoid  cartilages  towards 
each  other. 

ArytxENOideus  transversus.  An  azygos, 
or  single  muscle  of  the  glottis.  Aryteenoideus 
major  of  Douglas.  It  arises  from  the  side 
of  one  arytenoid  cartilage,  from  near  its  arti- 
culation with  the  cricoid  to  near  its  tip.  The 
fiijres  run  across,  and  are  inserted  in  the  same 
manner  into  the  other  arytasnoid  cartilage. 
Its  use  is  to  shut  the  glottis,  by  bringing  the 
two  arytasnoid  cartilages,  with  their  liga- 
ments, nearer  to  each  other, 

ASAFCE'TIDA.  {Asafcelida,  a.  f. ;  from 
the  Hebrew  word  am,  to  heal.)   See  Ferula. 

Asa'i'iiatum.  (From  a,  neg.  and  ca(pris, 
clear,  so  called  by  reason  of  their  minute- 
ness.) An  intercutaneous  disorder,  gene- 
rated in  the  pores,  like  worms  with  black 
heads. 

As.-v'pHiA.  (From  a,  neg.  and  cracprjs, 
clear.)  A  defect  in  utterance  or  pronun- 
ciation. 

ASARABACCA,  See  Asarum  JEu- 
rnpmum. 

A'SARUM.  {As'arum,  i.  n. ;  from  o,  neg. 
and  (Taipca,  to  adorn ;  because  it  was  not  ad- 
mitted into  the  ancient  coronal  wreaths.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Dodecandria  ;  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  asa- 
rabacca.     See  Asarum  Europtsum. 

AsARHM  EURoi'iEUM.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  asarahaC'ca  of  the  shops. 
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J\^ardus  montana ;  Nardus  rustica ;  jlsa- 
rum — fuliis  reniformibus,  ohtnsis,  bints  of 
Liniia)iis.  Tiiis  plant  is  a  native  of  England, 
but  not  very  common.  Its  leaves  are  ex- 
tremely acrid,  and  are  occasionally  used, 
•when  powdered,  as  a  sternutatory.  For  this 
purpose  the  leaves,  as  being  less  acrid  than 
the  roots,  are  preferred,  and  in  moderate 
doses  not  exceeding  a  few  grains,  snuffed  up 
the  nose,  for  several  evenings,  produce  a 
pretty  large  watery  discharge,  which  con- 
tinues for  several  days  together,  by  which 
headache,  toothache,  ophthalmia,  and  some 
paralytic  and  soporific  complaints  have  been 
effectually  relieved. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  ipecacuanha, 
the  leaves  and  root  of  this  plant  were  fre- 
quently employed  on  account  of  their  emetic 
power  :  the  dose  of  the  dried  leaves  was  20 
grains  ;  of  the  dried  roots  10  grains.  As  they 
were  occasionally  violent  in  their  operation, 
they  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

AsARUM  HypocisTis.  A  parasitical  plant 
which  grows  in  warm  climates,  from  the 
roots  of  the  Cistus.  The  juice,  succus  hypo- 
cislidis,  is  a  mild  astringent,  of  no  parti- 
cular smell  nor  flavour.  It  has  fallen  into 
disuse. 

ASBESTOS.  Asbestus.  A  mineral  of 
which  there  are  five  varieties,  all  more  or 
less  flexible  and  fibrous.  1.  Amiaiithus 
occurs  in  very  long,  fine,  flexible,  elastic 
fibres,  of  a  white,  greenish,  or  reddish  co- 
lour. It  is  somewhat  unctuous  to  the  touch, 
has  a  silky  or  pearly  lustre,  and  is  slightly 
translucent.  Sectile  ;  tough  ;  sp.  grav.  from 
1  to  2.3. 

The  ancients  manufactured  cloth  out  of 
the  fibres  of  asbestos,  for  the  purpose,  it  is 
said,  of  wrapping  up  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
when  exposed  on  the  funeral  pile.  Several 
moderns  have  likewise  succeeded  in  making 
this  cloth,  the  chief  artifice  of  which  seems 
to  consist  in  the  admixture  of  flax  and  a  li- 
beral use  of  oil  ;  both  which  substances  are 
afterwards  consumed  by  exposing  the  cloth 
for  a  certain  time  to  a  red  heat.  Although 
the  cloth  of  asbestos,  when  soiled,  is  restored 
to  its  primitive  whiteness  by  heating  in  the 
fire,  it  is  found,  nevertheless,  by  several 
authentic  experimentrv,  that  its  weight  dimi- 
nishes by  such  treatment.  I'h.e  fibres  of  as- 
bestos, exposed  to  the  violent  heat  of  the 
blowpipe,  exhibit  slight  indications  of  fu- 
sion ;  though  the  parts,  instead  of  running 
together,  moulder  away,  and  part  fall  down, 
while  the  rest  seem  to  disappear  before  the 
current  of  air.  Ignition  impairs  the  flexi- 
bility of  asbestos  in  a  slight  dc'grce. 

2.  Common  Asbestos  occurs  in  masses  of 
fibres  of  a  dull  greenish  colour,  and  of  a 
somewhat  pearly  lustre.  Fragments  splin- 
tery. It  is  scarcely  flexible,  and  greatly 
denser  than  amianthus.  It  is  more  abun- 
dant than  amianthus,  and  is  found  usually 
in  serpentine,  as  at  Portsoy,  tlie  Isle  of 
Anglesea,  and  the  Lizard  in  CoVawall.  It 


was  found  in  the  limestone  of  Glentilt,  by 
Dr.  M'CulIoch,  in  a  pasty  state,  but  it  soon 
hardened  by  exposure  to  air. 

3.  Mountain  Leather  consists  not  of 
parallel  iibres  like  the  preceding,  but  inter- 
woven and  interlaced  So  as  to  become  tough. 
When  in  very  thin  pieces  it  is  called  moun- 
tain paper.  Its  colour  is  yellowish  -white, 
and  its  touch  meagre.  It  is  found  at  Wan- 
lockhead,  in  Lanarkshire.  Its  specific  gra- 
vity is  uncertain. 

4.  Mountain  Cork,  or  Elastic  Asbestos,  is, 
like  the  preceding,  of  an  interlaced  fibrous 
texture;  is  opaque,  has  a  meagre  feel  and 
appearance,  not  unlike  common  cork,  and 
like  it,  too,  is  somewhat  elastic.  It  swims  on 
water.  Its  colours  are,  white,  grey,  and 
yellovvish-hrown  ;  receives  an  impression 
from  the  nail ;  very  tough ;  cracks  when 
handled,  and  melts  with  difiicultj'  before  the 
blowpipe. 

5.  Mountain  JFood,  or  Ligniform  asbes- 
tos, is  usually  massive,  of  a  brown  colour, 
and  having  the  aspect  of  wood.  Internal 
lustre  glimmering.  Soft,  sectile,  and  tough  ; 
opaque ;  feels  meagre  ;  fusible  into  a  black 
slag.  Sp.  grav.  2.0.  It  is  found  in  the 
Tyrol ;  Dauphiny ;  and  in  Scotland,  at 
Glentilt,  Portsoy,  and  Kildrumie. 

Asc.aloni'tes.    a  species  of  onion. 

ASCA'RIDES.   The  plural  of  ascaWi.  " 

A'SCARIS,  (Ascaris,  idis ;  from  acr/cecu, 
to  move  about ;  so  called  from  its  continued 
troublesome  motion.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  intestinal  worms.  There  are  several 
species  of  this  genus.  Tliose  which  belong 
to  the  human  body,  are :  — 

1.  Ascaris  vermicularis,  the  thread  or  maw 
worm,  which  is  very  small  and  slender,  not 
exceeding  half  an  inch  in  length;  it  inhabits 
the  l  ectum. 

2.  Ascaris  bu7nbricoides,  the  long  and 
round  worm,  which  is  a  foot  in  length,  and 
about  the  breadth  of  a  goose-quill. 

ASCE'NDENS.  (From  ad  and  scando, 
to  ascend.)  Adscendens.  Ascending.  Ap- 
plied to  muscles,  leaves,  stalks,  &c.,  from 
their  direction  ;  as  musculus  obliquus  ascen- 
dens,  folium  ascendens,  caidis  ascendens, 
the  leaves  of  the  geraninm  vitifolium,  and 
stems  of  the  hedysarvvi  onobrycliis,  &.c. 

AscENBENs  OBLiQuus.  See  ObUqiius  in- 
ternvs  abdo?ninns.. 

A'sciA.  An  axe  or  chisel.  A  simple  ban- 
dage ;  so  called  from  its  shape  in  position. 
—  Galen. 

ASCIDIATUS.  {From  ascidium.)  As- 
cidiate  or  pitchcrfonn  :  a  term  applied  to 
a  leaf  and  other  parts  of  plants  which  are 
so  formed ;  tlie  folinm  nscidialum  is  seen 
in  the  2\^epenthes  distUlatoria,  and  in  Sara- 
cen in. 

ASCIDIUM.  (From  axxiuhov,  a  small 
bottle. )  The  pitcher.  A  term  introduced 
by  Willdenow  into  botany  to  express  a 
Iiollow  foliaceous  appendage,  resembling  a 
small  pitcher.    It  is  of  rar^  occurrence,  but 
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has  been  found  as  a  antUnar,  foliar,  and  a 
pedunculcir  or  floral  appendage. 

1.  The  ca((/war  belongs  to  the  Australasian 
plant  CephalotusJ'oUicularis. 

2.  The  foliar  is  peculiar  to  the  genus 
Nepenthes. 

3.  The  peduncular  on  the  Surubea  ijuia- 
nensis. 

ASCI'TES.  {Ascites,  ce.m.;ii  •om  acTKos, 
a  sack,  or  bottle  ;  so  called  from  its  bottle- 
like protuberancy.)  Dropsy  of  the  belly.  A 
tense,  but  scarcely  elastic,  swelling  of  the 
abdomen  from  accumulation  of  water.  Cul- 
len  ranks  this  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
Cachexia,  and  order  Inlumescenlice.  He  enu- 
merates two  species :  — 

1.  Ascites  ahdominalis,  when  the  water  is 
in  the  cavity  of  the  peritonBeum,  which  is 
known  by  the  equal  swelling  of  the  parietes 
of  the  abdomen. 

2.  Ascites  saccatvs,  or  encysted  dropsy, 
in  which  the  water  is  encysted,  as  in  the  ova- 
riuni  ;  the  fluctuation  is  here  less  evident, 
and  the  swelling  is  at  first  partial. 

Ascites  is  often  preceded  by  loss  of  apjje- 
tite,  sluggishness,  dryness  of  the  skin,  op- 
pression at  the  chest,  cough,  diminution  of 
tlie  natural  discharge  of  urine,  and  costive- 
ness.     Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  these 
symptoms,  a  protuberance  is  perceived  in 
the  hypogastrium,  which  extends  gradually, 
and  keeps  on  increasing,  until  the  whole  ab- 
domen becomes  at  length  uniformly  swelled 
and  tense.     The  distension  and  sense  of 
weight,  althougii  considerable,  vary  some- 
what according  to  the  posture  of  the  body, 
the  weight  being  felt  the  most  on  that  side 
on  which  the  patient  lies,  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  the  distension  becomes  somewhat  less 
on  the  opposite  side.    In  general,  the  practi- 
tioner may  be  sensible  of  the  fluctuation  of 
the  water,  by  applying  his  left  hand  on  one 
side  of  the  abdonsen,  and  then  striking  on 
the  other  side  with  his  right.  In  some  cases, 
it  will  be  obvious  to  the  ear.  As  the  collection 
of  water  becomes  more  considerable,  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  is  much  increased,  the 
countenance  exhibits  a  pale  and  bloated  ap- 
pearance, an  immoderate  thirst  arises,  the 
skin  is  dry  and  parched,  and  the  urine  is 
very  scanty,  thick,  high-coloured,  and  de- 
posits a  lateritious  sediment.  With  respect  to 
the  pulse,  it  is  Variable,  i)eing  sometimes  con- 
siderably quickened,  and,  at  other  times, 
slower  than  natural.  The  principal  difficulty 
which  prevails  in  ascites,  is  the  being  able  to 
distinguish,  with  certainty,  when  the  water 
is  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  or  when  it 
is  in  the  different  states  of  encysted  dropsy. 
To  form  a  just  judgment,  we  should  attend 
to  the  following  circumstances: — When  the 
preceding  symptoms  gave  suspicion  of  a  ge- 
neral hydropic  diathesis;  when,  at  the  same 
time,  some  degree  of  dropsy  appears  in  other 
parts  of  the  body  j  and  when,  from  its  finjt 
appearance,  the  swelling  has  been  equally 
diffused  over  tlic  whole  belly,  wc  may  gene. 
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rally  presume  that  the  water  is  in  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen.  Butwhen  an  ascites  has  not 
been  preceded  by  any  remarkable  cachectic 
state  of  the  system,  and  when,  at  its  begin - 
nmg,  the  tumour  and  tension  had  appeared 
m  one  part  of  the  belly  more  than  anodier, 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  an  encysted  dropsy. 
Even  when  the  tension  and  tumour  of  the 
belly  have  become  general,  yet,  if  the  system 
or  the  body  in  general  appear  to  be  little  af- 
fected ;  if  the  patient's  strength  be  little  im- 
paired  ;  if  the  appetite  continue  pretty  entire, 
and  t!ie  natural  sleep  be  little  interrupted ; 
if  the  menses  in  females  continue  to  flow  as 
usual ;  if  there  be  yet  no  anasarca,  or,  though 
it  may  have  already  taken  place,  if  it  be  still 
confined  to  the  lower  extremities,  and  there 
be  no  leucophlegmatic  paleness  or  sallow  co- 
lour in  the  countenance  ;  if  there  be  no  fever, 
nor  so  much  thirst  and  scarcity  of  urine  as 
occur  in  a  more  general  affection  :  then  ac- 
cording as  more  of  these  different  circum- 
stances tjike  place,  there  will  be  the  stronger 
grounds  for  supposing  the  ascites  to  be  of  the 
encysted  kind.    The  encysted  form  of  the 
disease  scarcely  admits  of  a  perfect  cure, 
though  its  progress  to  a  fatal  termination  is 
generally  very  slow;  and  the  peritonajal 
dropsy  is  mostly  very  obstinate,  depending 
usually  on  organic  disease  in  the  liver,  or 
other  abdominal  viscera.    The  plan  of  treat- 
ment agrees  very  much  with  that  of  anasar- 
ca j  which  see.    The  operation  of  paracente- 
sis should  only  be  performed  where  the  dis- 
tension is  very  great,  and  the  respiration  or 
other  important  functions  impeded;  audit 
will  often  be  better  not  to  draw  off  the  whole 
of  the  fluid  at  once ;  great  care  must  be 
taken,  too  to  keep  up  sufficient  pressure  by  a 
broad  bandage  over  the  abdomen  ;  for  even 
fatal  syncope  has  arisen  from  the  neglect  of 
this.    The  contraction  of  the  muscles  will  be 
promoted  by  friction.     Cathartics  are  found 
more  decidedly  beneficial  than  in  anasarca, 
where  the  bowels  will  bear  their  liberal  use. 
Diuretics  too  are  of  great  importance  in  the 
treatment;  and,  among  other  means  of  in- 
creasing the  flow  of  urine,  long-continued 
gentle  friction  of  the  abdomen  with  oil  has 
been  sometimes  very  successful,  probably  by 
promoting  absorption  in  the  first  instance  ; 
the  only  use  of  the  oil  seems  to  be  that  the 
friction  is  thereby  belter  borne.    In  cases 
where  visceral  obstructions  have  led  to  tlie 
effusion,  these  must  be  removed,  before  a  cure 
can  be  accomplished  :  and  for  this  purpose 
mercury  is  die  remedy  most  to  be  depend- 
ed upon,  besides  that,  in  combination  with 
squill  or  digitalis,  it  will  often  prove  power- 
fully diuretic.  Tonic  medicines,  a  nutritious 
diet,  and   ,f  the  complaint  appears  giving 
way,  such  exercise  as  the  patient  can  take, 
without  fatigue,  with  other  means  of  im- 
proving the  general  health,  ouglit  not  to  be 
neglected. 

ASCLEPI  ADES,  a  celebrated  physi- 
cian, born  at  Prusa,  in  Bithynia,  who  flou- 
K  S 
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rished  somewliat  before  tlic  time  of  Poinpey. 
He  originally  taught  rhetoric,  Imt  not  meet- 
ing with  success,  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  medicine,  in  which  he  soon  became  fa- 
mous from  the  novelty  of  his  theory  and 
practice.  He  supposed  disease  to  arise  from 
the  motion  of  the  particles  of  the  blood  and 
other  fluids  being  obstructed  by  the  straitness 
of  the  vessels,  whence  pain,  fever,  &c.  ensued. 
He  deprecated  the  use  of  violent  remedies, 
as  emetics  and  purgatives,  but  frequently 
employed  glisters,  when  costiveness  attend- 
ed." In  fevers,  he  chiefly  relied  on  a  complete 
abstinence  from  food  or  drink  for  three  days 
or  more  ;  but  when  their  violence  abated, 
allowed  animal  food  and  wine.  In  pleurisies, 
and  other  complaints  attended  with  violent 
pain,  he  prescribed  bleeding ;  but  in  those 
of  a  chronic  nature,  depended  pi-incipally  on 
abstinence,  exercise,  baths,  and  frictions. 
None  of  his  works  remain  at  present.  He  is 
said  to  have  pledged  his  reputation  on  the  pre  • 
servation  of  his  own  health,  which  he  retained 
to  a  great  age,  and  died  at  length  from  a  fall. 

ASCLE'PIAS.  {From ^sclepias,adis.  f.; 
so  named  after  its  discoverer  ;  or  from  JEscu- 
lapius,  the  god  of  medicine.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  LinnEean  system. 
Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Digynia. 

AscLEPiAS  SSBIACA.  Syrian  dog's  bane. 
This  plant  is  particularly  poisonous  to  dogs, 
and  also  to  the  human  species.  Boiling  ap- 
pears to  destroy  the  poison  in  the  young 
shoots,  whicli  are  then  said  to  be  esculent, 
and  ilavDured  like  asparagus.. 

AscLEPiAs  viNCETOxicuM.  The  systema- 
tic name  for  the  vincetoxicum  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias. Hermidinaria ;  Asclepias.  Swallow 
wort ;  Tame  poison.  The  root  of  this  plant 
smells,  when  fresh,  somewhat  of  valerian  ; 
chewed  it  imparts  at  first  a  considerable 
sweetness,  which  is  soon  succeeded  by  an 
unpleasant  subacrid  bitterness.  It  is  given 
in  some  countries  in  the  cure  of  glandular 
obstructions. 

AscLji'pios.  (From  Asclepias,  its  in- 
ventor.) A  dried  smegma  and  collyriuni 
described  by  Galen. 

Asco'jiA.  (From  acr/cor,  a  bottle.. )  The 
eminence  of  the  pubes  at  the  years  of  ma- 
turity, so  called  from  its  shape. 

ASCYROIDEvE.  a  name  given  by 
Scopoli  to  a  class  of  plants  which  resemble 
the  AsCijrum,  St.  Peter's  worth. 

A'sEF.  A  pustule  like  a  millet  seed. 

A'sEcON.  Ascgeii;  Asngen.  Dragon's 
blood.  See  Calamus  rotang. 

ASE'LLIUS,  Gaspah,  of  Cremona, 
born  about  tlie  year  1580,  taught  anatomy 
at  Paris  tvith  great  reputation.  In  1622,  ho 
discoVefed  tiic  lactcals  in  a  dog  opened  soon 
after  a  mdal,  and  noticed  their  valve?,  but 
supposed  they  went  to  the  liver.  These  ves- 
sels, h'&  candidly  observes,  had  been  mcn- 
ticnod  by  some  of  the  earliest  medical  writers, 
but  not  described,  nor  their  function  stated; 
and  iiot  lieing  noticed  by  any  modern  anato- 


mist previously,  the  discovery  Is  properly  at- 
tributed to  him.  His  death  took  place  four 
years  after,  subsequent  to  wiiich  iiis  dissert- 
ation on  the  subject  was  published  by  his 
friends. 

ASH.  See  Fraxiniis  excelsior. 

Asia'ticum  bai.samum.   Balm  of  Gilead. 

A'SINUS.  The  ass.  A  species  of  the 
genus  Equus.  Its  milk  is  preferred  to 
cow's  and  other  kinds  of  milk,  in  phthisical 
cases,  and  where  the  stomach  is  weak ;  as 
containing  less  oleaginous  particles,  and 
being  more  easily  converted  into  chyle.  See 
Milk,  Asses. 

Asini'num  i,ac.  Asses'  milk. 

AsiTi.  (From  a,  neg.  and  anos,  food.) 
AsiLia.  Those  are  so  called  who  take  no  food, 
for  want  of  appetite. 

A'sjoGAM,  (Indian.)  A  tree  growing  in 
Malabar  and  the  East  Indies,  tlie  juice  of 
which  is  used  against  the  colic. 

Aso'bes.  (From  aSai,  to  nauseate.)  A 
nausea  or  loathing,  or  a  fever  with  much 
sense  of  heat  and  nausea. — Aretccus. 

Aspabia'lis.  a  suppression  of  urine  from 
an  imperforated  urethra. 

Aspa'i.athum.  See  Ligiium  aloes. 

A  SPA  LATH  US.   (From  a,  and  ffircuo, 
because  the  thorns  were  not  easily  drawn 
out  of  the  wounds  they  made.)    The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnrean  system.  - 
Class,  Diadelpliia ;  Order,  Decandria. 

AsPALATHUs  canariensis.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  rose-wood  tree,  or  lignum, 
rhodium  of  the  ancients.  An  essential  oil  is 
obtained  from  the  roots,  which  is  used  prin- 
cipally as  a  perfume;  but  is  an  excellent 
cordial  and  carminative  given  internally. 
The  best_^preparation  is  a  tincture,  made  by 
macerating  four  ounces  of  the  wood  in  a 
pint  of  rectified  spirit.  : 

ASPARAGIN.  White  transparent 
crystals,  of  a  peculiar  vegetable  principle, 
which  spontaneously  form  in  asparagus  juice 
wliich  has  been  evaporated  to  the  consistence 
of  syrup.  They  are  in  the  form  of  rhom- 
boidal  prisms,  hard  and  brittle,  having  a  cool 
and  slightly  nauseous  taste.  They  dissolve, 
in  hot  water,  but  spai-ingly  in  cold  water, 
and  not  at  all  in  alcohol.  On  being  heated, 
they  swell  and  emit  penetrating  va])oiirs, 
which  affect  the  eyes  and  nose  like  wood- 
smoke.  Their  solution  does  not  change 
vegetable  blues  ;  nor  is  it  aflccted  by  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  potassa,  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
acetiite  of  lead,  or  infusion  of  galls.  Lime 
disengages  ammonia  from  it;  though  none 
is  evolved  by  triturating  it  with  potiissa.  The 
asp.nragus  juice  should  be  first  heated  to 
coagulate  tiic  albumen,  then  filtered  and 
left  to  spontaneous  evaporation  for  15  or  ao 
days.  Along  with  the  asparagin  crystals, 
others  in  needles  of  little  consistency  appear, 
analogous  to  mnnnile,  from  which  (he  first 
can  be  easily  picked  out. —  Fanquclin  and 
llobir/iiat.  yhinales  dc  C/iimic,  vol,  Iv.  and 
Nicholson's  Journal,  15, 
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ASPA'RAGUS.  {Asparagus,  i.  m. 
Acnrapayos,  a  young  shoot,  before  it  unfolds 
its  leaves.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class,  IJex- 
andria  ;  Order,  Monngi/nia.  Asparagus. 

2.  Tlie  pliarmacopoeial  name  of  the  spa- 
rage.    See  ylsjxiragits  officinalis. 

Asparagus  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  asparagus,  the  root  of  wliich 
lias  been  esteemed  as  a  diuretic.  It  is  mostly 
employed  as  a  food,  but  it  contains  very 
little  nourishment.  A  peculiar  vegetable 
principle,  called  asparagin,  has  been  found 
in  this  plant.    See  Jsparagin. 

Aspa'sia.  (From  a,  for  afxa,,  together, 
and  fftraai,  to  draw. )  A  constrictive  medi- 
cine for  the  pudendum  muliebre.  Capivac. 

ASPER.  Rough.  Applied  to  parts 
which  are  rough,  as  linea  aspera,  &c. 

In  the  language  of  botany,  scaler  and 
asper  are  used  synonymously. 

AsPKa  caulis.  CuuUs  scaler.  Scabrous 
stem :  is  when  it  is  thickly  covered  with 
papilla;  v\  hich  are  not  visible,  liut  can  be  felt 
when  running  the  finger  along  it;  as  in  Ga- 
lium aperine,  Lithospermum  arucnse,  Cca- 
taurea  nigra,  &c. 

Aspera  arteria.  (So  called  irora  the 
inequality  of  its  cartilages.)    See  Trachea, 

ASPERIF0LL12.  {i- mn  aspect,  vougU.) 
Rough -leaved  plants.  The  name  of  a  class 
and  of  an  order  of  plants  given  by  Boej- 
liaave,  Ray,  Linnaeus,  &c. 

ASPE'RULA.  (A  diminutive  of  asper, 
tlie  seeds  being  rough.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Telrandria  ;   Order,  Monogynia. 

Asperula  odorata.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  officinal  malrisylva.  Woodroof. 
It  is  a  low  umbelliferous  plant,  growing  wild 
in  woods  and  copses,  and  flowering  in  May. 
It  hath  an  agreeable  odour,  whicli  is  much 
improved  by  moderate  drying  ;  the  taste  is 
a  little  austere.  It  impai-ts  its  flavour  to 
■vinous  liquors  ;  and  is  commended  as  a  cor- 
dial and  deobstruent  l  emedy. 

Asi-halti'tis.  1.  A  kind  of  trefoil. 

2.  The  last  vertebra  of  the  loins. 

ASPHALTUIVI.  Asphaltus.  This  sub- 
stance, likewise  called  Bilumen  Judaicmii, 
or  Jews'  Pitch,  is  a  smooth,  hard,  brittle, 
black  or  brown  substance,  which  breaks 
with  a  polisli,  melts  easily  when  heated,  and 
when  pure  burns  without  leaving  any  ashes. 
It  is  found  in  a  soft  or  liquid  state  on  the 
surface  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  by  age  grows 
dry  and  hard.  The  same  kind  of  bitumen 
is  likewise  found  in  the  earth  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  ;  in  China;  America,  particu- 
larly in  the  island  of  Trinidad ;  and  some 
parts  of  Europe,  as  the  Carpathian  hills, 
France,  Neufcliatcl,  &c.  , 

According  to  Neumann,  the  asphaltum  of 
the  shops  is  a  very  different  compound  from 
the  native  bitumen  ;  and  varies,  of  course, 
in  its  properties,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  ingi'edients  niade  use  of  in  forming  it. 


On  this  accouat,  and  probably  from  other 
reasons,  the  use  of  asplialtum,  as  an  article 
of  the  materia  mcdica,  is  totally  laid  aside. 

The  Egyptians  used  asphaltum  in  em- 
balming, under  the  name  of  muinia  mine- 
ralis,  for  w  hich  it  is  well  adapted.  It  was 
used  for  mortar  at  Baliylon. 

ASPHO'DELUS.  {Asphodelus,  i.  m.- 
from  ao-Kis,  a  serpent,  and  leiKos,  iearful ; 
because  it  destroys  the  venom  of  serpents  : 
or  from  (TTroSeAos,  ashes,  because  it  was  for- 
merly sown  upon  the  graves  of  the  dead.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnasan  system.  Class,  He.iandria  ;  Order, 
Monogjinia. 

2.  Tlie  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  daffo- 
dil.  See  Asphodeius  ramosus. 

AspHODELus  RAMOSUS.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  officinal,  or  branched  asphodel. 
Asphoddus : — caide  mido  ;foIiis  enciformilus, 
carinalis,  Icevilus,  of  Linnajus.  The  plant 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  efficacious  in 
the  cure  of  sordid  ulcers.  It  is  now  wholly 
laid  aside. 

ASPHY'XIA.  (Asphyxia,  ce.  f.;  from  a, 
priv.  and  o<l)v^is,  a  pulse.  J  The  state  of  the 
body,  during  life,  in  which  the  pulsation  of 
the  heart  and  arteries  cannot  be  perceived. 
There  are  several  species  of  asphyxia  enu- 
merated by  different  authors.  See  Syncope. 

AspiDi'scus.  (From  atri^is,  a  buckler.) 
The  spincter  muscle  of  the  anus  was 
formerly  so  called  from  its  shape. — Ccelius 
Aurelia7ius. 

ASPLE'NIUM.  (Asplenittm,  ii.  n. ; 
from  a,  priv.  and  ffTrXTjf,  the  spleen  ;  because 
it  Was  supposed  to  remove  disorders  of  the 
spleen.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnfean  system.  Class,  Cryptogaviia ; 
Order,  Filiccs. 

AspLENiuM  CETERACH.  The  Systematic 
name  of  the  herb  spleenwort.  Miltwaste. 
Scolopendria  vera Dorodilla.  This  small 
bushy  plant,  Aspleiiium—frondibus  pinna-- 
tifidis,  lobis  altcrnis  conjluentibus  obtiisis  of 
Linnaeus,  grows  upon  old  walls  and  rocks. 
It  has  an  herbaceous,  mucilaginous,  rough- 
ish  taste,  and  is  recommended  as  a  pectoral. 
In  Spain  it  is  given,  with  great  success,  in 
nephritic  and  calculous  diseases. 

Aspi.ENiuM  RUTA  MURARiA.  Tlic  Sys- 
tematic name  for  the  rnta  muraria  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to 
possess  specific  virtues  in  the  cure  of  ulcers 
of  tlie  lungs,  and  is  exhibited  in  tlie  fonn  of 
decoction. 

AsPLENiujr  scoLOPENDRiuM.  Tlie  Sys- 
tematic name  for  the  scolnpendrium  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.  FhilUtis  ;  Lingua  cerimia. 
Harts-tongue.  This  indigenous  plant, 
A.splenium  — frondibus  simjilicibus,  '^  cordata 
lingulalis,  inlegerrimis  ;  slipitibus  hirsulis  of 
Linnaeus :  grows  on  most  shady  banks, 
walls,  &c.  It  has  a  slightly  astilngent  and 
mucilaginous  sweetish  taste.  When  fresh 
and  rubbed,  it  imjiartaa  disagreeable  smelJ.. 
Harts-tongue,  which  is  one  of  the  Jice  ca- 
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pillari/  herbs,  was  formerly  much  used  to 
strengthen  the  viscera,  restrahi  haimorrliages 
and  alvine  fluxes,  and  to  open  obstructions 
of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  for  the  general 
purposes  of  demulcents  and  pectorals. 

AsPLENiuM  TRiOHOMANKs.  Tile  Systematic 
name  for  the  trichomanes  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias. Common  maiden-hair,  or  spleen- 
wort.  Asj)leniuvi~frondi^us  pinnalis,  pinnis 
subrotimdis,  crenatis  of  LmnsGus.  This  plant 
is  admitted  into  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copojia  :  the  leaves  have  a  mucilaginous, 
sweetish,  subastringent  taste,  without  any 
particular  flavour  :  they  are  esteemed  useful 
in  disorders  of  the  breast,  being  supposed  to 
promote  the  expectoration  of  tough  phlegm,' 
and  to  open  obstructions  of  the  viscera. 

Ass.    See  Asinus. 

Ass's  milk.     See  Asinus. 

AssABA.  A  shrub  found  on  the  caast  of 
Guinea,  the  leaves  of  which  are  supposed  to 
disperse  buboes. 

A'sKAC.  (Arabian.)  Gum  ammoniacum. 

ASSAFCE'TIDA.  See  Ferula  assa- 
jfcolida. 

A'ssAtA.    The  nutmeg. 

A'ssANus^  The  name  of  an  old  weight, 
consisting  of  two  drachms. 

ASSARABA'CCA.  See  Asarum  Eu- 
ropcum, 

Assa'riuji.  a  Roman  measure  of  twelve 
ounces. 

-  Assarthro'sis.  Articulation. 

ASSAY.  Essay.  This  operation  con- 
sists in  determining  the  quantity  of  valuable 
or  precious  metal  contained  in  any  mineral 
or  metallic  mixture,  by  analysing  a  small 
part  thereof.  The  practical  difference  be- 
tween the  analysis  and  tlie  assay  of  an  ore, 
consists  in  this :  The  analysis,  if  properly 
made,  determines  the  nature  and  quantities 
of  all  the  parts  of  the  compound  ;  whereas, 
the  object  of  the  assay  consists  in  ascertain- 
ing how  much  of  the  particular  metal  in 
question  may  be  contained  in  a  certain  de- 
terminate quantity  of  the  material  under 
examination.  Thus,  in  the  assay  of  gold  or 
silver,  the  baser  metals  are  considered  as  of 
no  value  or  consequence  ;  and  the  problem 
to  be  resolved  is  simply,  how  much  of  each 
is  contained  in  the  ingot  or  piece  of  metal 
intended  to  be  assayed. 

A'ssE.  A  loatliing  of  food,  fl-om  a  conflux 
of  humours.  — Hippocrates. 

ASSIMULA'TION.  (Assimilatio,  from 
ad,  and  si/nilis,  to  it^ake  like  to.)  The  con- 
version of  the  food  into  nutriment. 

Assiste'ntes.  [From,  lid,  and  sisto,  to 
stand  near.)  A  name  of  the  prostate  glands, 
so  called  because  they  lie  near  the  bladder. 

ASSO'DES.  {From  aaraojxai,  to  nau- 
seate, or  from  ctssnre,  to  burn.)  Asndcs.  A 
continual  fever,  attended  with  a  loathing  of 
food. 

A'sKos.  A  name  given  formerly  to  alumcn. 
A'STACUS.    (A'taciis,  i.  m.;  from  a, 
neg.  and  ^a^<c,  to  distil ;  so  called  from  the 


hardness  and  dryness  of  its  shell.)]  TJie 
name  of  a  genus  of  shell-fish. 

AsTACusFLuviATirfs.  The  oflficinal  crevis, 
or  cray-fish.     See  Cancer  aatacus. 

Astacus  mahinus.  The  lobster.  See 
Cancer  ganmiarus. 

A'sTATXs,  (From  ra/pis,  uva  passa.)  A 
raisin. 

Asta'rzof.  The  name  of  an  ointment  of 
litharge,  house-leek,  &c.~Farncelsus. 

AsTCHAcini,os.  A  malignant  ulcer,  by 
some  called  araneus, 

Astera'ntium.  (From  arijp,  a  star.) 
The  pellitory ;  so  called  from  its  star-like 
form.    See  Anthemis  pyrethrum, 

AsTERicuM.  (From  the  star-like  appear- 
ance of  the  flowers.)  The  pellitory.  See 
Anthemis  pi/rel/irum, 

ASTHE'NIA.  (From  a,  priv.  and 
a-eepos,  strength.)  Extreme  debilitj-.  The 
asthenic  diseases  form  one  great  branch  of 
the  Brunonian  arrangement. 

ASTHENOLOGY.  {Auhenologin,a;.  f.; 
from  a,  priv.  and  ffQevos,  strength,  and 
Aoyos,  a  treatise. )  The  doctrine  of  diseases 
arising  from  debility.  The  disciples  of  the 
Brunonian  school,  as  they  denominate  them- 
selves, maintain  peculiar  opinions  on  this 
subject. 

A'STHMA.  {Asthma,  malis.  neut.;  from 
aa-ei/.a^w,  to  breathe  with  difficulty.)  Dif- 
ficult respiration,  returning  at  intervals,  with 
a  sense  of  stricture  across  the  breast,  and  in 
the  lungs  ;  a  wheezing,  hard  cough,  at  first, 
but  more  free  towards  the  close  of  each 
paroxysm,  with  a  discharge  of  mucus,  foL 
lowed  by  a  remission.  It  is  ranked  by 
Cullen  in  the  class  Neuroses,  and  order 
Spasmi.  There  are,  according  to  him, 
three  species  of  asthma  :  — 

1.  Asthma  s])ontaneuniy  when  without  any 
manifest  cause. 

2.  Asthma  plethoricum,  when  it  arises 
from  plethora. 

3.  Asthma  exantheniaticum,  originating 
from  the  repulsion  of  some  acrid  humour. 

Asthma  rarely  appears  before  the  age  of 
puberty,  and  seems  to  attack  men  more  fre- 
quently than  women,  particularly  those  of  a 
full  habit,  in  whom  it  never  fails,  by  frequent 
repetition,  to  occasion  some  degree  of  emaci- 
ation. In  some  instances,  it  arises  from  an 
hereditai-j'  predisposition,  and  in  many 
others,  it  seems  to  depend  upon  a  parlicuiar 
constitution  of  the  lungs.  Dyspepsia  always 
prevails,  and  appears  to  be  a  very  prominent 
feature  in  the  predisposition.  Its  attacks  arc 
most  frequent  during  the  heats  of  summer, 
in  the  dog-days,  and  in  general  commence 
about  midnight.  On  the  evening  preceding 
an  attack  of  asthma,  the  s])irits  are  often 
much  affected,  and  the  person  experiences  a 
sense  of  fulness  about  the  stomach,  with 
Ifissitude,  drowsiness,  and  a  jiain  in  the 
head.  On  the  ajiproach  of  the  succeeding 
evening,  he  perceives  a  sense  of  tightness 
and  stricture  across  the  breast,  and  a  sense  of 
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straitness  in  the  lungs,  impeding  respiration. 
The  flifficiilty  of  breathing  continuing  to  in- 
crease for  some  length  of  time,  both  inspir- 
ation anti  expiration  are  performed  slowly, 
and  with  a  wheezing  noise  ;  the  speech  be- 
comes difficult  and  uneasy,  a  propensity  to 
coughing  succeeds,  and  the  patient  can  no 
longer  remain  in  a  horizontal  position,  being 
as  it  were  threatened  with  immediate  surib- 
cation.    These  symptoms  usually  continue 
till  towards  the  approach  of  morning,  and 
then  a  remission  commonly  takes  place  ;  the 
breathing  becomes  less  laborious  and  more 
full,  and  the  person  speaks  and  coughs  with 
greater  ease.     If  the  cough  is  attended  with 
an  expectoration  of  mucus,  he  experiences 
much  relief,  and  soon  falls  asleep.  When  he 
awakes  in  the  morning,  he  still  feels  some 
degree  of  tightness  across  his  breast,  al- 
though Ins  breathing  is  probably  more  free 
and  easy,   and  he  cannot  bear  the  least 
motion,  without  rendering  this  more  difli- 
cult  and  uneasy ;  neither  can  he  continue 
in  bed,  unless  his  head  and  shoulders  are 
raised  to  a  considerable  height.  Towards 
evening,  he  again  becomes  drowsy,  is  much 
troubled  with  flatulency  in  the  stomach,  and 
perceives  a  return  of  the  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, which  continues  to  increase  gradually, 
till  it  becomes  as  violent  as  on  the  night  be- 
fore.   After  some  nights  passed  in  this  way, 
the  fits  at  length  moderate,  and  sufler  more 
considerable  remissions,  particularly  when 
they  are  attended  by  a  copious  expectoration 
in  the  mornings,  and  this  continues  from 
time  to  time  throughout  the  day  ;  and  the 
disease  going  off  at  last,  the  patient  enjoys 
his  usual  rest  by  night,  without  further  dis- 
turbance.   Tlie  pulse  is  not  necessarily  af- 
fected in  this  disease,  though  often  quickened 
by  the  difficulty  of  breathing  ;  and  some- 
times sligiit  pyrexia  attends.     In  plethoric 
habits,  the  countenance  is  flushed  and  turgid 
during  the  fit ;  but  in  others  rather  pale  and 
shrunk  i  in  the  former,  too,  some  difficulty 
of  breathing  and  wheezing  usually  remain 
in  the  interval ;  in  others  the  recovery  is 
more  complete.  On  this  is  founded  the  com- 
mon distinction  of  asthma  into  the  humid, 
pituitous,  or  catarrhal,  and  the  dry,  spasmo- 
dic or  nervous  forms,    llie  exciting  causes 
are  various: — 'accumulation  of  blood,  or 
viscid  mticus  in  the  lungs,  noxious  vapours, 
a  cold  and  foggy  atmosphere,  or  a  close  hot 
air,  ,  the  repulsion  of  eruptions,    or  other 
metastatic  diseases,  flatulence,  accumulated 
faeces,  violent  passions,  organic  diseases  in 
the  thoracic  viscera,  &c.    Sometimes  the  fits 
return  at  pretty  regular  periods  ;  and  it  is 
generally  difficult  to  obviate  future  attacks, 
when  it  has  once  occurred  :   but  it  often 
continues  to  recur  for  many  years,  and  sel- 
dom proves  fatal,  except  as  inducing  hydro- 
thoraxi  phthisis,  &c.     The  treatment  must 
vary  according  to  the  form  of  the  disease. 
In  young  persons  of  a  plethoric  habit,  with 
great  dyspnoea,  a  flushed  countenance,  ac- 


celerated pulse,  &c.  the  abstraction  of  blood 
will  be  found  to  afford  marked  reUef;  but 
under  opposite  circumstances,  it  might  be 
highly  Injurious,  and  we  should  always 
avoid  repeating  it  unnecessarily.  In  ambi- 
guous cases,  cupping  may  be  preferred,  or 
leeches  to  the  chest,  with  blisters.  Mild  ca- 
thartics should  also  be  employed;  or  where 
costiveness  appears  to  induce  the  fits,  those 
of  a  more  active  nature.  Nauseating  eme- 
tics are  of  considerable  service,  especially 
where  the  patient  is  distressed  with  viscid 
mucus,  not  only  by  promotin^^erspiration 
and  expectoration,  but  also  By  their  anti- 
spasmodic power,  the  return  of  a  paroxysm 
may  often  be  prevented  by  their  timely  use. 
Squill  combined  with  ipecacuanha  is  one  of 
the  best  forms.  "Where  the  disease  is  of  tiie 
purely  spasmodic  character,  opium  will  be 
found  the  most  powerful  palliative  remedy, 
especially  if  combined  with  aether,  though  it 
unfortunately  loses  some  of  its  power  by  repe- 
tition ;  the  fcElid  gum  resins  are  also  useful, 
particularly  where  the  bowels  are  torpid ; 
and  other  antispajJinodics  may  be  occasion- 
ally employed.  The  practice  of  smoking,  or 
chewing  tobacco,  has  sometimes  appeared 
extremely  beneficial  ;  and  a  cup  of  strong 
coffee  has  often  afTorded  speedy  relief. 
Means  should  also  be  employed  for  strength- 
ening the  system ;  and  where  there  appears 
a  tendency  to  serous  effusion,  digitalis  may 
be  very  useful.  But  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  the  treatment  consists  in  ob- 
viating or  removing  the  several  exciting 
causes,  whether  operating  on  the  lungs  im- 
mediately, or  through  the  medium  of  the 
primfB  vise,  &c.  Individual  experience  can 
alone  ascertain  what  stat<^  of  the  atmosphere 
as  to  temperature,  dryness^  purity,  &c.  shall 
be  most  beneficial  to  asthmatics,  though  a 
good  deal  depends  on  habit  in  this  respect : 
but  a  due  regulation  of  this,  as  well  as  of 
the  .  diet,  and  other  parts  of  regimen,  will 
usually  afford  more  permanent  relief  than 
any  medicines  we  can  employ. 

A'STITES.  (From  ad,  and  sto,  to  stand 
near. )  A  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the 
prostate  glands,  because  they  arc  situated 
near  the  bladder. 

ASTRA'GALUS.  {Astragalus,  i.  m.; 
As-payaXos,  a  cockle,  or  die ;  because  it 
is  shaped  like  the  die  used  in  ancient 
games.)  1.  The  ancle-bone;  a  bone  of 
the  tarsus,  upon  which  the  tibia  moves. 
Also  called  the  sling  bone,  or  first  bone 
of  the  foot.  BaUista;  os ;  arislrios  ;  talus; 
quatrio  j  telroros ;  cavicula  /  cavilla ;  dia- 
bebos;  peza.  It  is  placed  posteriorly  and 
superiorly  in  the  tarsus,  and  is  formed  of 
two  parts,  one  large,  which  is  called  its 
body,  the  other  small,  like  a  process;  The 
part  where  these  two  unite  is  termed  the 
neck. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  In  the 
Llnnajan  system,  Class,  Diadelplda  ;  Order, 
Decandria. 
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AsTRAGALDs  ixcAPus.  Slemless  milk- 
vetcli  Tho  root  of  tliis  plant,  Astragalus 
acaulis  excapus  ;—  legwuinibns  lunaiis ;  foliis 
villosis  of  Linnajus,  is  said  to  cure  confirmed 
syphilis,  especially  when  in  the  form  of 
nodes  and  nocturnal  pains. 

Astragalus  tragacantha.  The  former 
systematic  name  for  the  plant  which  af- 
fords the  gum  tragacantli.  See  Astragalus 
verus. 

Astragalus  VEuus.  Goat's  thora.  Milk- 
vetch.  Spina  hirci;  Astragalus  tragacajitha  ; 
Astragalus  aculeatus.  We  are  indebted  to 
a  French  traveller,  of  the  name  of  Olivier, 
for  the  discovei-y  that  the  gum  tragacanth  of 
commerce,  is  the  produce  of  a  species  of  as- 


tragalus not  before  known.  He  describes 
it  under  the  name  of  astragalus  verus,  being 
difierent  both  from  A.  tragacantha  of  Lin- 
naeus, and  from  the  A.  gumviifera  of  La- 
billardiere.  It  grows  in  the  North  of  Persia. 
Gum  tragacanth,  or  gum  dragant,  or  dragon, 
(which  is  forced  from  this  plant  by  the  in- 
tensity of  the  solar  rays,  ,  is  concreted  into 
irregular  lumps  or  vermicular  pieces,  bent 
into  a  variety  of  shapes,  and  larger  or 
smaller  proportions,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  wound  from  which  it  issues,)  is  brouo-ht 
chiefly  from  Turkey,  in  irregular  lumps,''or 
long  vermicular  pieces  bent  into  a  variety  of 
shapes  :  the  best  sort  is  white,  semitrans- 
parent,  dry,  yet  somewliat  soft  to  the  touch. 

Gum-tragacauth  differs  from  all  the  other 
known  gums,  in  giving  a  thick  consistence 
to  a  much  larger  quantity  of  water  ;  and  in 
being  iBUch  more  difficultly  soluble,  ov  ra- 
ther dissolving  only  imperfectly.    Tut  into 
water,  it  slowly  imbibes  a  grca't  quantity  of 
the  liquid,  swells  into  a  large  volume,  and 
forms  a  soft  but  not  fluid  rnucilao-e  ;  if  more 
water  be  added,  a  fluid  solution  may  be  ob- 
tained by  agitation;   but  the  liquor  looks 
turbid  and  wheyish,  and  on  standing,  the 
mucilage  subsides,  the  limpid  water  on'the 
surface  retaining  little  of  the  gum.  Nor 
does  the  admixture  of  the  preceding  more 
soluble  gums  promote  its  union  with  the 
Water,  or  render  its  dissolution  more  dur- 
able :  when  gum-tragacanth  and  gum-arabic 
are  dissolved  together  in  water,  the  traga- 
canth   separates    from  the   mixture  moie 
speedily  than  when  dissolved  by  itself: 

Tragacanth  is  usually  preferred  to  the 
'  other  gums  for  making  up  troches,  and 
other  like  purposes,  and  fs  supposed  like- 
wise to  be  the  most  effectual  as  a  medicine  ; 
but  on  account  of  its  imjTerfcct  solubility,  is 
unfit  for  liquid  forms.  It  is  commonly 
given  in  powder  with  the  addition  of  other 
materials  of  similar  intention ;  tlius,  to  one 
part  of  gum-tragacanth  are  added  one  of 
gum-arabic,  one  of'stm  eh,  and  six' of  sugar. 

According  to  Diiclioilz,  gum-tragacantli 
is  composed  of  57  parts  of  a  matter  similar 
to  giim-arabid,  and  ^.T  parts  of  a  ' peculiar 
sirbstance,  capablo  oi^  swelling  in  c6^d  AVater' 


without  dissolving,  and  assuming  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  thick  Jelly.  It  is  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  and  then  forms  a  mucil- 
aginous solution. 

The  demulcent  qualities  of  this  gum  are 
to  be  considered  as  similar  to  those  of  gum- 
arabic.  It  is  seldom  given  alone,  but  fre- 
quently in  combination  with  more  powerful 
medicines,  especially  in  the  form  of  troches, 
for  ^vliich  it  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  :  it 
gives  name  to  an  officinal  compound  powder, 
and  was  an  ingredient  in  the  compound 
powder  of  cerusse. 

ASTRA'NTIA.  (From  acrpou,  astrum. 
a  star  ;  so  called  from  the  star-hke  shape  of 
Its  flowers.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnasan  system,  Class  Pen- 
tandrta,  Order  Bigijnia. 

Astrantia  major.    Astrantia  vuhans. 
Astrantia  nigra,  flie  herb  sanicle  master- 
wort.     A  rustic   purge  in   the  time  of 
Gerard. 

A'strape.  (From  as-paTrla,,  to  corrus- 
cate.)  Lightning.  Galen  reckons  it  araono- 
the  remote  causes  of  epilepsv  ° 
ASTRI'CTUS.  (From  astringo,  to 
bind.)  When  applied  to  the  bellv,  it  sig- 
nifies costiveness  ;  thus,  alvus  cistricta.  ■ 

ASTRTNGENT,     (Astri„gens;  from 
astringo,  to  constnngo.)  Adstringcnt.  That 
which,  when  applied  to  the  body,  renders  the 
solids  denser  and  firmer,  by  contracting  their 
fibres,  independently  of  their  livintr,  or  mus- 
cular power.     Astringents  thus  se,-ve  to 
dimimsh  escese.vs  discharges;  and  by  cau5- 
.ng    greater   compression  of  the  lier^-ous 
flbrillffi,  may  lessen  morbid  sensibilitv  or 
irritability.     Hence  they  may  tend  indi- 
rectly tQ  restore  the  strength,  when  im- 
paired by  these  causes.     The  chief  articles 
of  tliis  class  are  the  acids,  alum,  lime-water, 
chalk,  certain  preparations  of  copper,  zinc,' 
iron,  and  lead;  the  gallic  acid,  which  is 
commonly  found  united  witli  the  true  as- 
tringent principle,  wns  long  mistaken  for  it. 
Seguin  first  distinguished  them,  and,  from 
the  use  of  this  principle  in  tanning  skins, 
has  given  it  the  name  of  tnnni?i.  Their 
characteristic  differences  are,  the  gallic  acid 
forms  a  black  precipitate  witli  iron;  the 
astringent    principle    forms    an  insoluble 
compound  with  albumen. 

ASTRONO'MY.  (Aslronomia;  from 
as-pov,  a  s(ar,  and  vo/xos,  a  law.)  The  kno^v- 
ledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Hippocrates 
ranks  this  and  astrology  amoi'w  tlie  neces- 
sary studies  of  a  jjliysiciaii^ 

ASTRUC,  JoiiK,  a  learned  physician, 
born  in  Prance,  1 684.  He  studied  and 
took  his  degrees  at  Montpclier,  and  became 
afterwards  a  professor  there.  In  1 7^9  lie 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  king  of 
1  oland,  but  so,pi^  returned  to  bus  i^ative 
counliy,  wast_  Wicjc  cp.xsul.tHi.j:  physidan  to 
the  I'lvviVh  king,  and  u:x>tessor  of  medicine 
at-  J!tihs,  wbeR'  he  attained  great  celebrity. 
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He  was  autlior  of  numerous  medical  and 
philosophical  works,  but  especially  one  "  on 
Venereal  Diseases,"  wliich  deservedly  be- 
came extremely  popular,  and  was  translated 
into  various  modern  languages.  He  lived 
to  the  advanced  age  of  82. 

A'suAR.    Indian  myrobalans,  or  purging 
nut. 

A'suGAR.  Verdigris. 
Asu'oLi.  Soot. 
A'tac.  Nitre. 

ATA'XIA.  (From  a,  neg.  and  racrtra), 
to  order.)  Want  of  regularity  in  the  symp- 
toms of  a  disease,  or  of  the  functions  of  an 
animal  body. 

Ata'xir.    (Arabian.)    1.  A  tenesmus. 

2.  A  disease  of  the  eyes. 

Ata'xmir.  (Arabian.)  Removal  of  pre- 
ternatural hairs  growing  under  the  natural 
ones  of  the  eye-lids. 

A'tebras.  a  chemical  subliming  vessel. 

ATE'CNIA.  (From  a,  neg.  and  riKTU, 
to  bring  forth.)  Venereal  impotency  :  in- 
ability to  procreate  children. 

ATHAMANTA.  {Athamanta,  rt;.  focm.; 
so  named  from  Athamas  in  Thessaly.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Ordei-, 
J)ig!/nia. 

Athamanta  cretensis.  Tlie  systematic 
name  for  the  daucus  creliciis  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias. Mi/rrhus  annua.  Candy  carrot, 
Tlie  seeds  of  this  plant,  Atliamanta—foliolis 
linearibus  plants,  hirsutis  ;  petalis  biparlitis  ; 
seminibits  oblongis  hirsutis,  of  Linnteus,  are 
brought  from  the  isle  of  Candy  :  they  have 
an  aromatic  smell,  and  a  slightly-biting 
taste ;  and  are  occasionally  employed  as 
carminatives,  and  diuretics  in  diseases  of  the 
prim£e  vise  and  urinary  passages. 

Atkamakta  obeoselin«m.  The  syste- 
matic name  for  the  officinal  oreosdinuvi. 
Black  mountain  parsley.  The  root  and  seed 
of  this  plant,  Athamanta  — foUolis  dlvaricatis 
of  Linnceus,  as  well  as  the  whole  herb,  were 
formerly  used  inedicinally.  Though  formerly 
in  so  high  estimation  as  to  obtain  the  epithet 
polychrasta,  tliis  plant  is  seldom  used  in  the 
]}ractice  of  the  present  day.  An  extract  and 
tincture  prepared  from  tlie  root  were  said  to 
be  attendant,  aperient,  deobstruent,  and 
lithontriptic.  Tiie  oil  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation from  the  seed  was  esteemed  to 
allay  the  toothache;  and  tlie  whole  was 
recommended  as  an  antiscorbutic  and  cor.^ 
roborant. 

ATHAMANTICUM.  See  JElhusa 
meuvi. 

ATHANA'SIA.  (From  a,  priv.  and 
bavarras,  death  ;  so  called  because  its  flowers 
do  n(rt  wither  easily. )  1 .  The  immortal  plant. 
A  name  given  to  tansy ;  because  when 
stuffed  up  the  nose  of  a  dead  corpse,  it  is 
said  to  prevent  putrefaction.  See  Tana- 
celuvi  vufgare. 

2;  It  means  also  immortidity. 
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n.  The  name  of  an  antidote  of  Galen, 
and  another  of  Oribasius. 

4.  It  is  the  name  also  of  a  collyrium 
descriljed  by  Atitius,  and  of  many  other 
compositions. 

Atha'nor.  (Arabian.)  A  chemical  digest- 
ing furnace. 

A'thaba.  (From  a0»7p,  corn.)  A  panada,- 
or  pap  for  children,  made  of  bruised  corn.  • 
Athena.    A   plaster   in   much  repute 
among  the  ancients. 

Athenato'kium.  a  thick  glass  cover 
formerly  used  for  chemical  purposes. 

Atiienio'nis  catapotium.  The  name  of 
a  pill  in  Celsus's  writings. 

Atheni'iton.  Atlienippum.  The  name 
of  a  collyrium. 

ATHERO'MA.  {Atheroma,  atis.  n. 
he->-]poi^a,  pulse,  pap.)  An  encysted  tumour 
that  contains  a  soft  substance  of  the  consist- 
ence of  a  poultice. 

Atho'nor.  (Arab.)  A  chemical  furnace. 
ATHRIX.    (A&pj|,  dehilis,  weak.) 

1.  Weakness. 

2.  (From  a,2>nv.  and  ep(|,  apair.)  Bald- 
ness. 

ATHY'MIA.  (From  a,  neg.  and  Sfvfios, 
courage.)   1.  Pusillanimity. 

2.  Despondency  or  melancholy. 
Ati'kcar.     (Arabian.)  Borax. 
A'TLAS.  {Atlas,anlis.  m,;  from  arhaw,  to 
sustain,  because  it  sustains  the  head;  or 
from  the  fable  of  Atlas,  who  was  supposed 
to  support  the  world  upon  his  shoulders.) 
The  name  of  the  first  vertebra.  This  vertebra 
dift'ers  very  much  from  the  others.  See 
VertebrcB.   It  has  no  spinous  process  which 
would  prevent  the  neck  from  being  bent 
backwards,  but  in  its  place  it  has  a  small 
eminence.     The  great  foramen  of  this  is 
much  larger  than  that  of  any  other  vertebra. 
Its  body,  which  is  small  and  thin,  is  never- 
theless firm  and  hard.    It  is  somewhat  like 
a  ring,  and  is  distinguished  into  its  great 
arch,  which  serves  in  the  place  of.  its  body, 
and  its  smdl  pnslerior  arch.     The  atlas  is 
joined  superiorly  to  the  head  by  ginglymus  ; 
and  interiorly,  to  the  second  cervical  verte- 
bra^  by  means  of  the  inferior  oblique  pro- 
cesses and  the  odontoid  process  by  trochoides. 

ATIVIOMETER.    The  name  of  an  in- 
strument to  measure  the  quantity  of  exhala- 
tion   from  a  humid   surface  in   a  given' 
time. 

A'TMOSPHERE.  {Atmvsphera,  cc.  f.  ; 
from  alfios,  vapour,  and  (Tcptxipa,  a  globe.) 
Tlie  elastic  invisible  fluid  which  surrounds 
the  earth  to  an  unknown  height,  and  incloses 
it  On  all  sidesw  Neither  the  properties  nor 
the  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  seem  to 
have  occupied  miich  the  attention  of  the 
ancients.  Aristotle  considered  it  as  one  of 
the  four  elements,  situated  between  tlie  re- 
gions of  water  and  Jlre,  and  mingled  with 
two  exhalations,  the  dn/  and  the  vioist ;  the 
lirstof  which  occasioned  thunder,  lightning. 
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and  wind;  while  the  second  produced  rain, 
snow,  and  hail.  ' 

The  opFnions  of  the  ancients  were  vacue 
conjectures,  until  the  matter  was  explained 
by  the  sagacity  of  Hales,  and  of  those  phi- 
losophers who  followed  his  career. 

Boyle  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the 
atmosphere  contained  two  distinct  sub- 
stances :  — 

1.  An  elastic  fluid  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  air. 

2.  Water  in  a  state  of  vapour. 
Besides  these  two  bodies,  it  was  supposed 

that  the  atmosphere  contained  a  great  va- 
riety of  otiier  substances  which  were  con- 
tinually mixing  with  it  from  the  earth,  and 
Avhicli  often  altered  its  properties,  and  ren- 
dered it  noxious  or  fatal.  Since  the  dis- 
covery of  carbonic  acid  gas  by  Dr.  Black, 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  this  elastic  fluid 
always  constitutes  a  part  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  constituent  parts  of  tlie  atmosphere, 
therefore,  are  : — 

I.  Air.     2.  Water.     3.    Carbonic  acid 
gas.    4.  Unknown  bodies. 

1.  For  the  properties,  composition,  and 
account  of  the  first,  see  wlir. 

2.  Water.  — ThsX  the  atmosphere  con- 
tains water,  has  been  always  known.  The 
rain  and  dew  which  so  often  precipitate  from 
It,   the  clouds  and  fogs  with  which  it  is 
often  obscured,  and  which  deposit  moisture 
on  all  bodies  exposed  to  them,  have  demon- 
strated its  existence  in  every  an-e.  Even 
when  the  atmosphere  is  perfectly  transparent, 
water  may  be  extracted  from  it  in  abun- 
dance by  certain  substances.  Thus,  if  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  be  exposed  to  air,  it 
gradually  attracts  so  much  moisture,  that  its 
Weight  is  increased  more  than  three  times  : 
It  is  converted  into  diluted  ncid,  from  which 
the  water  may  be  separated  by  distillation. 
Substances  which  have  the  property  of  ab- 
stracting water  from  the  atmosphere,  have 
received  the  epithet  of  hi/groscopic,  because 
they  point  out  the  presence  of  that  water. 
Sulphuric  acid,  the  fixed  alkalies,  muriate 
of  lime,  nitrate  of  lime,  and,  in  general,  all 
deliquescent  salts,  possess  this  property.  The 
greater  number  of  animal   and  vegetable 
bodies  likewise  possess  it.    Many  of  them 
lake  water  from  moist  air,  but  give  it  out 
again  to  the  air  when  dry.     These  bodies 
augment  in  bulk  when  tliey  receive  moisture, 
and  diminish  again  when  they  part  with  it. 
Hence  some  of  them  have  been  employed 
as  hygrometers,  or  measi;res  of  the  quantity 
of  moisture  contained  in  the  air  around 
them.    This  tliey  do  by  means  of  the  in- 
crease or  diminution  of  their  length,  occa- 
sioned  by  the  addition  or  abstraction  of 
moisture.     This  change  of  lengtli  is  pre- 
cisely marked  by  means  of  an  index.  The 
most  ingenious  and  accurate  liygrometers 
are  those  of  Snussure  and  Delue.     In  the 
first,  the  substance  employed  to  mark  the 
moisture  is  a  human  hair,  v.'hich  by  its  con- 
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tractionsand  dilatations  is  made  to  turn  round 
an  index.  In  the  second,  instead  of  a  hair, 
a  very  fine  thin  slip  of  whalebone  is  em- 
ployed. The  scale  is  divided  into  J 00° 
ihe  beginning  of  the  scale  indicates  ex- 
treme dryness,  the  end  of  it  indicates  ex- 
treme moisture.  It  is  graduated  by  ,,lacing 
ittirst  jn  air  made  a.s  dry  as  possible  by 
means  of  salts,  and  afterwards  in  air  satura- 
ted with  moisture.  This  gives  tlie  extremes 
ot  tlie  scale,  and  the  interval  between  tliem 
IS  divided  into  100  equal  parts. 

The  water,  which  constitutes  a  compo- 
nent part  of  the  atmosphere,  appears  to  be 
n  the  state  of  vapour,  and  chemically  com- 
bined with  air  in  the  same  manner  as  one 
gas  IS  combined  with  another.  As  the 
quantity  of  the  water  contained  in  Uie  at- 
mosphere  varies  considerably,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  ascertain  its  amount  with  any  degree 
or  accuracy.  * 

3.  Carbonic  add  gas.  —  The  existence  of 
carbonic  gas  as  a  constituent  part  of  the 
atmosphere,   was  observed  by  Dr.  Black 
immediately  after  he  had  ascertained  the 
nature  of  that  peculiar  fluid.     If  we  ex 
pose  a  pure  alkaU  or  alkaline  earth  to  the 
atmosphere,  it  is  gradually  converted  into 
a  carbonate  by  the  absorption  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.     This  fact,  wliich  had  been  lone 
known,  rendered  the   inference  that  car- 
bonic acid  gas  existed  in  the  atmosphere 
unavoidable,  as  soon  as  the  difference  be- 
tween a  pure  alkaU  and  its  carbonate  had 
been  ascertained  to  depend  upon  that  acid 
Not  only  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  absorb 
carbonic  acid  when  exposed  to  the  air,  but 
several  of  the  metallic  oxydes  also. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  not  only  forms  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  atmosphere  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  but  at  the  greatest 
heights  which  the  industry  of  man  has  been 
able  to  penetrate.     Saussure  found  it  at  the 
top  of  Mount  Blanc,  the  highest  point  of 
the  old  continent;  a  point  covered  with 
eternal  snoW,  and  not  exjioscd  to  the  in- 
fluence of  vegetables  or  animals.  Lime- 
water  diluted  with  its  own  weight  of  dic- 
tilled  water,  formed  a  pellicle  on  its  surface 
alter  an  hour  and  three-quarters  exposure 
to  the  open  air  on  that  mountain ;  and  slips 
of  paper  moistened  with  pure  potash,  ac- 
quired the  property  of  effervescing  with 
acids  after  being  exposed  an  hour  and  a  half 
in  the  same  place.     This  was  at  a  height  no 
less  than  1 .5,668  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.     Humboldt  has  more  lately  ascertained 
tlic  existence  of  tliis  gas  in  air,  brougin  by 
Mr.  Garnerin  from  a  Jieighl  not  less  than 
4280  feet  abOVe  the  surface  of  the  earth  to 
which  height  he  had  risen  in  an  air-ballo'on. 
Tiiis  fact  is  a  sufficient  jiroof  that  the  pre- 
sence of  carbonic  acid  in  air  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  vicinity  of  the  earth. 

Now,  as  carbonic  acid  gas  is  consid.  rably 
heavier  than  ,  air,  it  could  not  rise  to  great 
heights  in  the  atmosphere  unless  it  entered 
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into  combination  with  the  air.  We  ai'e  war- 
ranted, therefore,  to  conclude,  that  carbonic 
acid  is  not  merely  mechanically  mixed,  but 
that  it  is  chemically  combined  with  the  other 
constituent  parts  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
to  the  affinity  which  exists  between  carbonic 
acid  and  air  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  it  disperses  itself  through 
the  atmosphere,  notwithstanding  its  great 
specific  gravity.  Fontana  mixed  20,000 
cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas  with  the 
air  of  a  close  room,  and  yet  half  an  hour 
after  he  could  not  discover  the  traces  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  that  air.  Water  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
very  soon  loses  the  whole  of  the  combined 
gas.  And  when  a  phial  full  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  left  uncorked,  the  gas,  as  Berg- 
man first  ascertained,  very  soon  disappears, 
and  the  phial  is  found  filled  with  common 
air. 

The  difficulty  of  saparating  this  gas  from 
air  has  hitherto  prevented  the  possibility  of 
determining  with  accuracy  the  relative  quan- 
tity of  it  in  a  given  bulk,  of  air  ;  but  from 
the  experiments  which  have  been  made,  we 
may  conclude  with  some  degree  of  confi- 
dence, that  it  is  not  very  dilFerent  from  0.01 . 
From  the  experiments  of  Humboldt,  it  ap- 
pears to  vary  from  0.005  to  0.01.  This 
variation  wiW  by  no  means  appear  improba- 
ble, if  we  consider  that  immense  quantities 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  must  be  constantly 
mixing  with  the  atmosphere,  as  it  is  formed 
by  the  respiration  of  animals,  by  combus- 
tion, and  several  other  processes  which  are 
going  on  continually.  The  quantity,  in- 
deed, which  is  daily  formed  by  these  pro- 
cesses is  so  great,  that  at  first  sight  it  appears 
astonishing  that  it  does  not  increase  rapidly. 
The  consequence  of  such  an  increase  would 
be  fatal,  as  air  containing  0. 1  of  carbonic 
acid  extinguishes  liglit,  and  is  destructive  to 
animals.  But  there  is  reason  to  conclude, 
that  this  gas  is  decomposed  by  vegetables  as 
rapidly  as  it  forms. 

4.  Bodies  found  in  the  atmospliere. — From 
what  has  been  advanced,  it  appears  that  the 
atmosphere  consists  chiefly  of  three  distinct 
elastic  fluids  united  together  by  chemical 
affinity;  namely,  air,  vapour,  and  carbonic 
acid  gas  ;  differing  in  their  proportions  at 
diflf'erent  times  and  in  different  places ;  the 
average  proportion  of  each  is, 
98.6  air 
1.0  carbonic  acid 
0.4  water 


100.0 


But  besides  these  bodies,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
atmosphere,  tlie  existence  of  several  other 
bodies  has  been  suspected  in  it.  It  is  not 
meant  in  this  place  to  include  among  those 
bodies  electric  matter,  or  tiie  substance  of 
clouds  and  fogs,  and  those  otliea-  bodies 


which  are  considered  as  the  active  agents  in 
the  phenomena  of  meteorology,  but  merely 
those  foreign  bodies  which  have  been  oc- 
casionally found  or  suspected  in  air.  Con- 
cerning these  bodies,  however,  very  little  sa- 
tisfactory is  known  at  present,  as  we  are  not 
in  possession  of  instruments  sufficiently  de- 
licate to  ascertain  their  presence.  We  can 
indeed  detect  several  of  them  actually 
mixing  with  air,  but  what  becomes  of  them 
afterwards  we  are  unable  to  say. 

1.  Hydrogen  gas  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  air  situated  near  the  crater  of  vol- 
canoes, and  it  is  very  possible  that  it  may 
exist  always  in  a  very  small  proportion  in 
the  atmosphere ;  but  this  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained till  some  method  of  detecting  the 
presence  of  hydrogen  combined  with  a  great 
proportion  of  air  be  discovered. 

2.  Carburetted  hydrogen  gas  is  often 
emitted  by  marshes  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties during  hot  weather.  But  its  presence 
has  never  been  detected  in  air;  so  that  in 
all  probability  it  is  again  decomposed  by 
some  unknown  process. 

3.  Oxygen  gas  is  emitted  abuiidantly 
by  plants  during  the  day.  There  is  some 
reason  to  conclude  that  this  is  in  consequence 
of  the  property  which  plants  have  of  absorb- 
ing and  decomposing  carbonic  acid  gas. 
Now  as  this  carbonic  acid  gas  is  formed  at 
the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, as  this  oxygen  is  again  restored  to 
the  air  by  the  decomposition  of  the  acid,  and 
as  the_  nature  of  atmospheric  air  remains 
unaltered,  it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  an 
equilibrium  between  these  two  processes  ; 
that  is  to  say,  all  the  carbonic  acid  foiTned  by 
combustion  must  be  again  decomposed,  and 
all  the  oxygen  abstracted  must  be  again 
restored.  The  oxygen  gas  which  is  thus 
continually  returning  to  tiie  air,  by  combin- 
ing with  it,  makes  its  component  parts  always 
to  continue  in  the  same  ratio. 

4.  The  smoke  and  other  bodies  which  are 
continually  carried  into  the  air  by  evapora- 
tion, &c.  are  probably  soon  deposited  again, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  considered  with 
propriety  as  forming  parts  of  the  atmosphere. 

5.  There  is  another  set  of  bodies,  which 
are  occasionally  combined  with  air,  and 
which  on  account  of  the  powerful  action 
which  they  produce  on  the  human  body, 
have  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
These  are  known  by  the  name  of  contagions. 

That  there  is  a  difference  between  the  at- 
mosphere in  different  places,  as  far  as  re- 
spects its  effects  u])on  the  human  body,  has 
been  considered  as  an  established  point  in 
all  ages.  Hence  some  places  have  been 
celebrated  as  healthy,  and  others  avoided  as 
pernicious,  to  the  human  constitution.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  pits  and  mines  the  air  is 
often  in  such  a  state  as  to  suffocate  almost 
instantaneously  those  who  attempt  to  breathe 
It.  Some  places  are  frequented  by  peculiar 
diseases.    It  is  Juiown  that  those  who  are 
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much  ill  the  "apartments  of  persons  ill  of 
certain  maladies,  are  extremely  apt  to  catcli 
the  infection ;  and  in  prisons  and  other 
places,  where  crowds  of  people  are  confined 
together,  when  diseases  once  commence, 
they  are  wont  to  make  dreadful  havoc.  In 
ail  these  cases,  it  has  heen  supposed  that  a 
certain  noxious  matter  is  dissolved  hy  the 
air,^  and  tliat  it  is  the  action  of  this  matter 
which  produces  the  mischief. 

This  noxious  matter  is,  in  many  cases, 
readily  distinguished  by  the  peculiarly  dis- 
agreeable smell  which  it  communicates  to 
the  air.  No  doubt  this  matter  differs  accord- 
ing to  the  diseases  which  it  communicates, 
and  the  substance  from  which  it  has  origina- 
ted.   Morveau  lately  attempted  to  ascertain 
its  nature  ;  but  he  soon  found  the  chemical 
tests  hitherto  discovered  altogether  insuffi- 
cient for  that  purpose.    He  has  put  it  be- 
yond a  doubt,  however,  that  this  contagious 
matter  is  of  a  compound  nature,  and  that  it 
is  destroyed  altogether  by  certain  agents.  He 
exposed  infected  air  to  the  action  of  various 
bodies,  and  he  judged  of  the  result  by  the 
effect  which  these  bodies  had  in  destroying 
the  foetid  smell  of  die  air.  !The  following  is 
the  result  of  his  experiments : 
-   I.  Odorous  bodies,  such  as  benzoin,  aro- 
matic plants,  &c.  have  no  effect  whatever. 
2.  Neither  have  the  solutions  of  myrrh, 
benzoin,  &c.  in  alcohol,  though  agitated 
in  infected  air.    3.  Pyroligneous  acid  is 
equally  inert.    4.  Gunpowder,  when  fired 
in  infected  air,  displaces  a  portion. of  it; 
but  what  remains,  still  retains  itsfcetid  odour. 
5.  Sulphuric  acid  has  no  effect;  sulphurous 
acid  weakens  the  odour,  but  does  not  destroy 
it.     Distilled  vinegar  diminishes  the  odour, 
but  its    action  is  slow    and  incomplete. 
7.  Strong  acetic  acid  acts  instantly,  and  de- 
stroys the  fcEtid  odour  of  infected  air  com- 
pletely.   8.   The  fumes  of  nitric  acid,  first 
employed  by  Dr.    Carmichael  Smith,  are 
equally  efficacious.    9.  Muriatic  acid  gas, 
first  pointed  out  as  a  proper  agent  by  Mor- 
veau himself,  is  equally  effectual.    10.  But 
the  most  powerful  agent  is  oxjMnuriatic  acid 
gas,  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Cruickshanks, 
and  now  employed  with  the  greatest  success 
in  the  British  navy  and  military  hospitals. 

Thus  there  are  four  substances  which  have 
tlie  property  of  destroying  contagious  matter, 
and  of  purifying  the  air ;  but  acetic  acid 
cannot  easily  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, and  in  a  state  of  sufficient  concen- 
tration to  be  employed  with  advantage. 
Nitric  acid  is  attended  with  inconvenience, 
because  it  is  almost  always  contaminated 
■with  nitrous  gas.  Muriatic  acid  and  oxy- 
muriatic  acid  are  not  attended  with  these 
inconveniences;  the  last  deserves  the  pre- 
ference, because  it  acts  vvitli  greater  energy 
and  rapidity.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
mix  together  two  parts  of  salt  witfi  one  part 
of  the  black  oxyde  of  manganese,  to  place 
the  mixture  in  an  open  vessel  in  the  infected 


chamber,  and  to  ])our  upon  it  two  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  fumes  of  oxymuriatic 
acid  are  immediately  exhaled,  fill  the  cham- 
ber, and  destroy  the  contagion. 

Ato'chia.  (From  a,  neg,  and  tokos,  off- 
spring; from  TMToi,  to  bring  forth.)  1.  Ina- 
bility to  bring  forth  children.  2.  Difficult 
labour. 

ATOMIC  THEORY.     In  the  chemi- 
cal combination  of  bodies  with  each  other, 
it'is  observed  that  some  unite  in  all  propoi- 
tions  ;  others  in  all  proportions  as  far  as  a 
certain  point,  beyond  which  combination  no 
longer  takes  place:  there  are  also  many  ex- 
amples, in  which  bodies  unite  in  one  pro- 
portion only,  and  others  in  several  propor- 
tions ;  and  these  proportions  are  definite  and 
in  the  intermediate  ones,  no  combination  en- 
sues.   And,  it  is  remarkable,  that  when  one 
body  enters  into  combination  with  another, 
in  several  different  proportions,  the  numbers 
indicating  the  greater  proportions  are  exact 
simple  multiples  of  that  denoting  the  small- 
est proportion.      In  other   words,  if  the 
smallest  portion  in  which  B  combines  with 
A,  be  denoted  by  10,  A  may  combine  with 
twice  10  of  B,  or  with  three. times  10,  and 
so  on  ;  but  with  no  intermediate  quantities. 
Examples  of  this  kind  have  of  late  so  much 
increased  in  number,  that  the  law  of  simple 
multiples  bids  fair  to  become  universal  with 
respect  at  least  to  chemical  compounds,  the 
propoi  tions  of  which  are  definite.    Sir.  Dal- 
ton  has  founded  what  may  be  termed  the 
atomic  theory  of  the  chemical  constitution  of 
bodies.    Till  this  theory  was  proposed,  we 
had  no  adequate  explanation  of  the  uniformity 
of  the  proportions  of  chemical  compounds  ; 
or  of  the  nature  of  the  cause  which  renders 
combination  in  other  proportions  impossible. 
The  following  is  a  brief  illustration  of  the 
theory.    Though  we  appear,  when  we  effect 
the  chemical  union  of  bodies,  to  operate  on 
masses,  yet  it  is  consistent  with  the  most 
rational  view  of  the  constitution  of  bodies, 
to  believe,  that  it  is  only  between  their  "ulti- 
mate particlesj  or  atoms,  that  combination 
takes  place.     By  the  term  atoms,  it  has 
been  already  stated,  we  aie  to  understand 
the  smallest  parts  of  which  bodies  are  com- 
posed.   An  atom,  therefore,  must  be  me- 
chanically   indivisible,    and    of  course  a 
fraction  of  an  atom  cannot  exist,  and  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.    Whether  the  atoms 
of  different  bodies  be  of  the  same  size,  or  of 
diflorent  sizes,  we  h.ive  no  sufficient  evi- 
dence.    Tlie  jirobability  is,  that  the  atoms 
of  different  bodies  are  of  unequal  sizes  ;  but 
it  cannot  be  determined  whetlier  their  sizes 
bear  any  regular  proportion  to  their  relative 
weights.    We  are  equally  ignorant  of  tlicir 
shape  ;  but  it  is  probable,  though  not  essen- 
tial to  the  theory,  that  they  ru  e  spherical. 
This,  however,  requires  a  little  qualification. 
The  atoms  of  all  bodies,  probably,  consist  of 
a  solid  corpuscle,  forming  a  nucleus,  and  of 
an  atmosphere  of  heat,  by  wliich  that  cor- 
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puscle  is  surrounded,  for  absolute  contact  is 
never  supposed  to  take  place  between  the 
atoms  of  bodies.  The  figure  of  a  single  atom 
may  therefore  be  supposed  to  be  spherical. 
But  in  compound  atoms,  consisting  of  a 
single  central  atom  surrounded  by  othei* 
atoms  of  a  different  kind,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  figure  (contemplating  the  solid  cor- 
puscles only)  cannot  be  spherical ;  yet  if  we 
include  the  atmosphere  of  heat,  the  figure 
of  a  compound  atom  may  be  spherical,  'or 
some  shape  approaching  to  a  sphere.  Taking 
for  granted  that  combination  takes  place 
between  the  atoms  of  bodies  only,  Mr.  Dal- 

1  Atom  of  A  +  1  atom  of  B  =  l  atom  of  C,  binary. 

1  Atom  of  A  +  2  atoms  of  B  =  1  atom  of  D,  ternary. 

2  Atoms  of  A  +  1  atom  of  B  =  1  atom  of  E,  ternary. 

1  Atom  of  A  +  3  atoms  of  B  =  1  atom  of  F,  quaternary. 

3  Atoms  of  A  +  1  atom  of  B  =  1  atom  of  G,  quaternary. 


ton  has  deduced  from  the  relative  weights  in 
which  bodies  unite,  the  relative  weights  of 
tlieir  ultimate  particles  or  atoms.  When 
only  one  combination  of  any  two  elementary 
bodies  exists,  he  assumes,  unless  the  con- 
trary can  be  proved,  tliat  its  elements  are 
united  atom  to  atom  :  single  combinations  of 
this  sort  he  calls  binary.  But  if  several 
compounds  can  be  obtained  from  the  same 
elements,  they  combine,  he  supposes,  in  pro- 
portions expressed  by  some  simple  multiple 
of  the  number  of  atoms.  The  following 
table  exhibits  a  view  of  these  combuiations  : 


A  different  classification  of  atoms  has 
been  proposed  by  Berzelius,  viz.  into 
1.  Elementary  atoms.  2.  Compound  atoms. 
The  compound  atoms  he  divides  again  into 
three  different  species  j  namely;  1st,  Atoms 
formed  of  only  two  elementary  substances, 
united  or  compound  atoms  of  the  first  order. 
2dly,  Atoms  composed  of  more  than  two  ele- 
mentary substances,  and  these  as  they  are 
only  found  in  organic  bodies,  or  bodies  ob- 
tained by  the  destruction  of  organic  matter, 
he  calls  organic  atoms.  Sdly,  Atoms  formed 
by  the  union  of  two  or  more  compound 
atoms ;  as,  for  example,  the  salts.  These 
lie  calls  compound  atoms  of  the  second 
order.  If  elementary  atoms  of  different 
kinds  were  of  the  same  size,  the  greatest 
number  of  atoms  of  it  that  could  be  com- 
bined with  an  atom  of  B  wcruld  be  12;  for 
•  this  is  the  greatest  number  of  spherical 
bodies  that  can  be  arranged  in  contact  with 
a  sphere  of  the  same  diameter.  But  tliis 
equality  of  size,  though  adopted  by  Ber- 
zelius, is  not  necessary  to  the  hypothesis  of 
Mr.  Dalton,  and  is,  indeed,  supposed  by 
liim  not  to  exist. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  weiglit  of  the  atoms  of  bodies  is  deter- 
mined, let  us  suppose  that  any  two  elemen- 
tary substances,  A  and  B  form  a  binary 
compound,  and  that  they  have  been  proved 
experimentally  to  unite  in  the  proportion  by 
weight,  of  five  to  the  former,  to  four  of  the 
latter,  then  since  (according  to  the  hypo- 
thesis) they  unite  particle  to  particle,  those 


tween  these  there  ought  to  be  no  interme- 
diate compounds,  and  the  existence  of  any 
such  (as  5  of  A  to  6  of  B,  or  4  of  B  to  7^ 
of  A)  would,  if  clearly  established,  militate 
against  the  hypothesis.  To  verify  these 
numbers,  it  may  be  proper  to  examine  the 
combinations  of  A  and  B  with  some  third 
substance,  for  example,  with  C.  Let  us 
suppose  that  A  and  C  form  a  binary  com- 
pound, in  which  analysis  discovers  5  parts  of 
A,  and  3  of  C.  Then  if  C  and  B  are  also 
capable  of  forming  a  binary  compound,  the 
relative  proportion  of  its  elements  ought  to 
be  4  of  B  to  3  of  C,  for  these  numbers  de- 
note the  relative  weights  of  their  atoms. 
No\v  this  is  precisely  the  method  by  which 
Mr.  Dalton  has  deduced  the  relative  weights 
of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  the  two 
first  from  tlie  known  composition  of  water, 
and  the  two  last  from  the  proportion  of  the 
elements  of  ammonia.  Extending  the  com- 
parison to  a  variety  of  other  bodies,  he  has 
obtained  a  scale  of  the  relative  weights  of 
their  atoms.  In  several  instances  additional 
evidence  is  acquired  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
weight  assigned  to  an  element,  by  our  ob- 
taining the  same  number  from  an  investigation 
of  several  of  its  compounds.    For  example, 

1.  In  water,  the  hydrogen  is  to  the  oxy- 
gen as  1  to  8. 

2.  In  defiant  gas,  the  hydrogen  is  to  the 
carbon  as  1  to  8. 

3.  In  carbonic  acid,  the  oxygen  is  to  the 
carbon  as  8  to  6. 

.  Whether,  therefore,  we  determine  the 


numbers  will  express  the  relative  weight  of ,  weiglit  of  the  atom  of  carbon  from  the  pro- 


their  atoms.  But  besides  combining  atom 
to  atom  singly,  1  atom  of  A  may  combine 
with  2  of  B,  or  with  3,  4,  &c.  or  one  atom 
of  B  may  combine  with  2  of  A,  or  with 
3,  4,  &c.  When  such  a  series  .of  com- 
pounds exists,  the  relative  proportion  of  their 
elements  ought  necessarily  on  analysis  to  be 
proved  to  be  5  of  A  to  4  of  B,  or  5  to 
(4  +  4  =  )  8  or  5  to  (4  +  4  +  4  =  )12,  &c.,  or 
contrariwise,  4  of  B  to  5  of  A,  or  4  to  (5  + 
5-)  10  or  4  to  (5  +  5  +  5  =  )  15.  Be- 


portion  in  which  it  combines  with  hydrogen, 
or  with  oxygen,  we  ariive  at  the  same 
number  6,  an  agreement  which,  as  it  occurs 
in  various  other  instances,  can  scarcely  he 
an  accidental  coincidence.  In  similar  man- 
ner, 8  is  deducible,  as  representing  the 
atom  of  oxygen,  both  from  tlie  combination 
of  that  base  with  hydrogen,  and  with  carbon, 
and  1  is  referred  to  be  the  relative  weight 
of  the  atom  of  hydrogen,  from  the  two  prin- 
cipal compounds  into  which  it  enters.  In 
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selecting  the  body  which  should  be  assumed 
as  unity,  Mr.  Ddton  has  been  induced  to 
lix  on  hydrogen,  because  it  is  that  body  which 
unites  with  otliers  in  the  smallest  proportion. 
Tlius,  in  water,  we  have  1  of  hydrogen,  by 
weight,  to  8  of  oxygen  ;  in  ammonia,  1  of 
hydrogen  to  14 of  nitrogen;  in  carburetted 
hydrogen,  1  of  hydrogen  to  6  of  carbon  ; 
and  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  1  of  hydro- 
gen to  16  of  sulphur.  Taking  for  granted 
that  all  these  bodies  are  binary  compounds, 
we  have  the  following  scale  of  immbers  ex- 
pressive of  the  relative  weights  of  the  atoms 
of  their  elements : 

Hydrogen     -      -  1 
Oxygen    -    -      .  8 
Nitrogen        -      -  14 
Carbon    _     _      _  g 
Sulphur    -    -      -  16 
Drs.  Wollaston  and  Thomas,  and  Professor 
Berzelius,  on  the  other  hand,  have  assumed 
oxygen  as  the  decimal  unit,  (the  first  making 
it  10,  the  second  1,  and  the  third  100,) 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  estimation 
of  its  numerous  compounds  with  other  bodies. 
This  perhaps  is  to  be  regretted,  even  though 
the  change  may  be  in  some  respects  eligible, 
because  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  chemi- 
cal writers  sliould  employ  an  universal  stan- 
dard of  comparison  for  the  weights  of  the 
atoms  of  bodies.    It  is  easy,  however,  to 
reduce  their  number  to  Mr.  Dalton's  by  the 
rule  of  proportion.   Thus,  as  8,  Mr.  Dalton's 
number  for  oxygen,  corrected  by  the  latest 
experiments,  is  to  1,  his  number  for  hydro- 
gen, so  is  10,  Dr.Wollaston's  number  for 
oxygen,   1.25  the  number    for  hydrogen. 
Sir  H.  Davy  has  assumed,  with  Mr.  Dalton, 
the  atom  of  hydrogen  as  unity;  but  that 
philosopher  and  Berzelius  also  have  modified 
the  theory,  by  taking  for  granted  tliat  water 
is  a  compound  of  one  proportion  (atom)  of 
oxygen  and  two  proportions  (atoms)  of  hy- 
drogen.   This  is  founded  on  the  fact  that 
two  measures  of  hydrogen  gas  and  one  of 
oxygen  gas  are  necessary  to  form  water  ;  and 
on  the  supposition  that  equal  measures  of 
different  gases  contain  equal  numbers  of 
atoms.    And  as  in  water  the  iiydrogen  is  to 
the  oxygen  by  weight  as  1  to  8,  two  atoms 
or  volumes  of  hydrogen  must,  on  this  hypo- 
thesis, weigh  ],  and  1  atom  of  volume  of 
hydrogen  8  ;  or  if  we  denote  a  single  atom 
of  hydrogen  by  1,  we  must  exjjress  an  atom 
of  oxygen  by  16.     It  is  objectionable,  how- 
ever, to  this  modification  of  the  atomic  theorjr, 
that  it  contradicts  a  fundamental  proposition 
of  Mr.  Dalton,  the  consistency  of  wlu'ch  with 
meclianical  principles  he  has  fully  shown  ; 
namely,  that  that  compound  of  any  two  ele- 
ments which  is  with  most  difficulty  decom- 
posed must  be  presumed,  unless  the  contrary 
can  be  proved,  to  be  a  binary  one.     It  is 
easy  to  determine,  in  the  manner  already  ex- 
plained, the  relative  weights  of  tlie  atoms  of 
two  elementary  bodies  which  unite  only  in 
one  proportion  ;  but  when  one  body  unites 


in  'different  proportions  with  another,  it  is 
necessary  in  order  to  ascertain  the  weight  of 
Its  atom,  that  we  should  know  the  smallest 
proportion  in  whicli  the  former  combines 
with  the  latter.    Thus,  if  vre  have  a  body 
A.,  100  parts  of  wliicli  by  weight  combine 
with  not  less  than  32  of  oxygen,  the  relative 
weight  of  its  atom  will  be  to  that  of  oxygen 
as  100  to  S2 ;  or  reducing  these  numbers  to 
their  lowest  terms,  as  25  to  8 ;  and  the 
number  25  will  therefore  express  the  relative 
weight  of  the  atom  of  A.  But  if,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  it  should  be  found  that  100 
parts  of  A  are  capable  of  uniting  with  16 
parts  of  oxygen,  then  the  relative  weight  of 
the   atom  of  A  must  be  doubled;  for  as 
100  is  to  16,  so  is  50  to  8.     This  example 
will  serve  to  explain  the  changes  that  have 
been    sometimes    made   in    assigning  the 
weights  of  the  atoms  of   certain  bodies, 
changes  which  it  must  be  observed  always 
consist  either  in  a  multiplication  or  division 
of  the  original  weight  by  some  simple  num- 
ber.   There  are,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
a  few  cases  in  which  one  body  combines  with 
another  in  different  proportions  ;  and  yet  the 
greater  proportions  are  not  multiples  of  the 
less  by  any  entire  number.     For  example, 
we  have  two  oxydes  of  iron,  the  first  of 
which  consists  of  100  iron  and  about  30 
oxygen  ;  the  second  of  100  iron  and  about 
45  oxygen.    But  the  numbers  30  and  45  are 
to  each  other  as  1  to  U,    It  will,  however, 
render  these  numbers  "l  and  li  consistent 
with  the  law  of  simple  multiples ;  if  we 
multiply  each  of  them  by  2,  it  will  change 
them  to  2  and  3 ;  and  if  we  suppose  that 
there  is  an  oxyde  of  iron,  though  it  has  not 
yet  been  obtained  experimentallj',  consisting 
of  100  iron  and  15  oxygen;  for  the  multi- 
plication of  this  last  number  by  2  and  3 
will  then  give  us  the  known  oxydes  of  iron. 
In  some  cases  where  we  have  the  apparent 
anomaly  of  1  atom  of  one  substance  united 
with  li  of  another,  it  has  been  proposed 
by  Dr.  Thomson  to  remove  the  difKculty 
by  multiplying  both  numbers  by  2,  and  by 
assuming  that  in  such  compounds  we  have 
2  atoms  of  the  one  combined  with  3  atoms 
of  the  other.     Such  combinations,  it  is  true, 
are  exceptions  to  a  law  deduced  by  Berzelius, 
that  in  all  inorganic  compounds  one  of  the 
constituents  is  in  the  state  of  a  single  atom  ; 
but  they  are  in  no  respect  inconsistent  with 
tlic  views  of  Mr.  Dalton,  and  arc  indeed 
expressly  admitted  by  him  to  be  compatible 
with  this  hypotliesis,  as  well  as  confirmed 
by  experience.    Thus,  it  will  appear  in  the 
sequel,    that  some  of  the   compounds  of 
oxygen  witli  nitrogen  are  constituted  in  this 
way.   Several  objections  have  been  proposed 
to  the  theory  of  Mr.  Dalton  ;  of  these  it  is  only 
necessary  to  notice  the  most  important.  It 
has  been  contended  that  we  liave  no  evidence 
when  one  combination  only  of  two  elements 
exists,  that  it  must  be,  a  binarj'  one,  and  tliat 
We  might  equally  well  suppose  it  to  be  a 
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compound  of  2  atoms  of  the  one  body  witli 
1  atom  of  the  other.     In  answer  to  this  ob- 
jection, ive  may  urge  the  probability,  that 
when  two  elementary  bodies  A  and  B  unite, 
the  most  energetic  combination  will  be  that 
in  which  one  atom  of  A  is  combined  wilh 
one  atom  of  B ;  for  an  additional  atom  of 
B  will  introduce  a  new  force,  diminishing 
the  attraction  of  these  elements  for  each 
other,  namely,  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the 
atoms  of  B ;   and  this  repulsion  will  be 
greater  in  propoi^ion  as  we  increase  the 
number  of  the  atoms  of  B.    2dly,  It  has 
been  said,  that  when  more  than  one  com- 
pound of  two  elements  exists,  we  have  no 
proof  which  of  them  is  the  binary  compound, 
and  which  the  ternary.    For  example,  that 
we  might  suppose  carbonic  acid  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  an  atom  of  charcoal,  and  an  atom 
of  oxygen ;  and  carbonic  oxyde  of  an  atom  of 
oxygen,  with  two  atoms  of  charcoal.   To  this 
objection,  however,  it  is  a  satisfactory  answer 
that  such  a  constitution  of  carbonic  acid  and 
carbonic  oxyde  would  be  directly  contra- 
dictory of  a  law  of  chemical  combination  ; 
namely,  that  it  is  attended,  in  most  cases, 
wilh  an  increase  of  specific  gravity.  It 
would  be  absurd,  therefore,  to  suppose  car- 
bonic acid,  wliich  is  the  heavier  body,  to  be 
only  once  compounded,  and  carbonic  oxyde, 
which  is  the  lighter,  to  be  twice  compounded. 
Moreover,  it  is  universally  observed,  that  of 
chemical  compounds,  the  most  simple  are 
the  most  difficult  to  be  decomposed  ;  and 
this  being  the  case  with  carbonic  oxyde,  we 
may  naturally  suppose  it  to  be  more  simple 
than  carbonic  acid.    3dly,  It  has  been  re- 
marked, that  instead  of  supposing  water  to 
consist  of  an  atom  of  oxygen  united  with  an 
atom  of  hydrogen,  and  that  the  atom  of  the 
former  is      times  heavier  than  that  of  the 
latter,  we  might  with  equal  probability  con- 
clude, that  in  water  we  have  7^  times  more 
atoms  in  number  of  oxygen  than  of  hydro- 
gen.    Biit  this,  if  admitted,  would  involve 
the  absurdity  that  in  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  gases  so  contrived  that  the  ulti- 
mate adorns  of  each  should  be  equal  in  num- 
ber, 7  itoms  of  oxygen  would  desert  all  the 
proximate  atoms  of  hydi-ogen  in  order  to 
unite  with  one  at  a  distance,  for  which  they 
must  have  naturally  a  less  affinity. 

ATONIC.    Atonicus,     Having  a  dimi- 
nution of  strength. 

A'TONY.  (Atonia,  from  a,  neg.  and 
rewai,  to  extend. )  Weakness,  or  a  defect 
of  muscular  power. 

ATRABI'LIS.      (AtrabUis,  from  aira 
black,  and  bilis,  bile.)  li  Black  bile. 

2.  Melancholy. 

Atrabiliauje  capsule.  (From  aim, 
black,  and  iiYis.)  Sec  Jtenal  glands. 

ATRACHE'LUS.  (From  a,  priv.  and 
""■p^XIXos,  the  neck.)  Short-necked, 

Atrage'ne.  See  Clematis  vilulba. 

Atramjs'ntuji  sutorium.  A  name  of 
green  vitriol. 


Atra'sia.  (From  a,  neg.  and  rirpttco,  to 
perforate.)    Atresia.   1.  Imperforate. 

2.  A  disease  where  the  natural  openings, 
as  the  anus  or  vagina,  have  not  their  usual 
orifice. 

Atreta'bum.  (From  a,  neg.  and  Tpacc, 
to  perforate.)  A  suppression  of  urine  from 
the  menses  being  retained  in  the  vagina. 

A'TRICES.    (From  a,  priv.  and 
hair. )   Small  tubercles  about  the  anus  upon 
which  hairs  will  not  grow. —  Vase/ius. 

A'trici.  Small  sinuses  in  the  rectum, 
which  do  not  reach  so  far  up  as  to  perfo- 
rate into  its  cavity. 

A'TlilPLEX.  {Atriplex,  ids.  f.;  said  to 
be  named  from  its  dark  colour,  whence  it 
was  called  Alrum  olus.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system. 
Class,  Polygainia  ;  Order,  Monoocia, 

Atriplex  fcetida.  See  ChenojMcliwn 
vulimria, 

Atriplex  Hor.TENsis.    See  Atriplex  saliva. 

Atriplex  sativa.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  atriplex  hortensis  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias. Orache,  the  herb  and  seed  of  this 
plant,  Atriplex — caule  erecto  lierbaceo,  foliis 
triangularibus,  of  Linnasus,  have  been  exhi- 
bited medicinally  as  antiscorbutics,  but  the 
practice  of  the  present  day  appears  to  have 
totally  rejected  them. 

ATROPA.  (Atropa,  ee.  f:;from  Arpoiros, 
the  goddess  of  destiny;  so  called  from  its 
fatal  effects.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaian  system.  Class,  Pen- 
tandria  ;  Order,  Mouogyjiia. 

Atropa  belladonna.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  belladonna  of  the  pharmaco- 
posias.  Solanmn  vielonocerasus ;  Solajium 
lelhale.  Deadly  night-shade  or  dwale, 
Atropa  —  caule  herbaceo  foliis  ovatis  integris 
of  Linnajus.  This  plant  has  been  long 
known  as  a  strong  poison  of  the  nar- 
cotic kind,  and  the  berries  have  furnished 
many  instances  of  their  fatal  effects,  particu- 
larly upon  children  that  have  been  tempted  to 
eat  them.  The  activity  of  this  plant  depends 
on  a  principle  sui generis,  called  Atropia.  (See 
Alropia.)  The  leaves  were  first  used  inter- 
nally, to  discuss  scirrhous  and  cancerous 
tumours  ;  and  from  the  good  effects  attend- 
ing their  use,  physicians  were  induced  to 
employ  tliem  internally,  for  the  same  dis- 
orders ;  and  there  are  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  well-authenticated  facts,  which  prove 
them  a  very  serviceable  and  important  re- 
medy. The  dose,  at  first,  should  be  small ; 
and  gradually  and  cautiously  increased.  Five 
grains  are  considered  a  powerful  dose,  and 
apt  to  produce  dimness  of  sight,  vertigo,  &c. 

Atropa  manbracoba.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  plant  which  affords  the  radix 
maTidragnra:  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Man- 
drake. The  boiled  root  is  employed  in  the 
form  of  poultice,  to  discuss  indolent  tu- 
mours. 

ATRO'PHIA.  (Atrophia,  a.  f.;  from 
a,  neg.  and  rpe<pu},  to  nourish. )  Marasmus. 
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Atrophy ;  Nervous  consumption.  This  dis- 
ease is  marked  by  a  gradual  wasting  of  tlie 
body,  unaccompanied  either  by  a  difficulty 
of  breathing,  cough,  or  any  evident  fever, 
but  usually  attended  with  a  loss  of  appetite 
and  impaired  digestion.  It  is  arranged  by 
Cullen  in  the  class  Cachexia;,  and  order  Mar- 
cores.    There  are  four  species:  — 

1.  When  it^takes  place  from  too  copious 
evacuations,  it  is  termed  atrophia  inanilo- 
rum  ;  and  tabes  nutricuvi  ; — sudatoria  ; — 
a  sanguijiuxu,  &c. 

2.  When  from  famine,  atropliia  fameli- 
corum. 

S.  Wlien  from  corrupted  nutriment,  alro- 
j)hia  cacachymica. 

4.  And  when  from  an  /t;*erruption  in  the 
digestive  organs.,  atrophia  ^''^biliuin. 

The  atrophy  of  child-"n  is  called  paida- 
trophia.  The  causes  whir'- coramonir  ^ive 
rise  to  atrophy,  are  a  poor  diet,  unwhole- 
some air,  excess  in  y-n^irv.  fluor  albus, 
severe  evacuations,  continuh'i^  to  give  suck 
too  long,  a  free  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
mental  uneasiness,  and  worms ;  but  it  frf  • 
quently  comes  on  without  auy  evident  cause. 
Along  with  tlie  loss  of  appetite  and  impaired 
digestion,  tliere  is  a  diminution  of  strength, 
the  face  is  pale  and  bloated,  the  natural  lieat 
of  the  body  is  somewhat  diminished,  and 
the  lower  extremities  are  oederaatous.  Atro- 
phy, arise  from  whatever  cause  it  may,  is 
usually  very  difficult  to  cure,  ajid  not  uufre- 
quenlly  terminates  in  dropsy. 

A'TROPHY.  See  AtrojMa. 

ATROPIA.  A  poisonous  vegetable 
principle,  probably  alkaline,  recently  extract- 
ed from  the  Atropa  belladonna,  or  deadly 
nightshade,  by  Brandes.  He  boiled  two 
pounds  of  dried  leaves  of  atropa  belladonna 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  pressed  the 
decoction  out,  and  boiled  the  remaining 
leaves  again  in  water.  The  decoctions  were 
mixed,  and  some  sulphuric  acid  was  added, 
in  order  to  throw  down  tiie  albumen  and  si- 
milar bodies;  the  solution  is  thus  rendered 
thinner,  and  passes  more  readily  througli  the 
filter.  The  decoction  was  then  supersatura- 
ted with  potassa,  by  which  he  obtained  a  pre- 
cipitate that,  wlien  washed  with  pure  water 
and  dried,  weighed  89  grains.  It  consisted 
of  small  crystals,  from  which  by  solution  in 
acids,  and  precipitation  by  alkalies,  the  new 
alkaline  substance,  atropia,  was  obtained  in 
a  state  of  purity. 

The  external  appearance  of  atropia  varies 
considerably,  according  to  the  different  me- 
thods by  which  it  is  obtained.  When  preci- 
pitated from  the  decoction  of  the  herb  by  a 
solution  of  potassa,  it  appears  in  the  form  of 
very  small  short  crystals,  constituting  a 
Bandy  powder.  When  thrown  down  by  am- 
monia from' an  aqueous  solution  of  its  salts, 
it  appears  in  flakes  like  wax,  if  the  solution 
is  much  diluted;  if  concentrated,  it  is  gelati- 
nous like  precipitated  alumina  ;  when  ob-  • 
taincd  by  tho  cooling  of  a  hot  solution  id 


alcohol,  it  crystallises  in  long,  acicular, 
t!-ansparent,  brilliant  crystals,  often  exceed- 
ing one  inch  in  length,  wliich  are  sometimes 
feathery,  at  otiier  tunes  star-like  in  appear- 
ance, and  sometimes  they  are  single  crystals. 
Atropia,  however,  is  obtained  in  such  a 
crystalline  state  only  when  rendered  perfectly 
pure  by  repeated  solution  in  muriatic  acid, 
and  precipitation  by  ammonia.  When  pure, 
it  has  no  taste.  Cold  water  has  hardly  any 
effect  upon  dried  atropia,  but  it  dissolves  a 
small  .quantity  wlieu  it  is  recently  precipita- 
ted ;  and  boiling  water  dissolves  still  more. 
Cold  alcohol  dissolves  but  a  minute  portion 
of  atropia;  but  when  boiling,  it  readily 
dissolves  it.  Ether  and  oil  of  turpentine, 
even  when  boiling,  have  little  efitct  on 
atropia. 

Sulphate  of  atropia  crystallises  in  rhom 
boidal  tables  and  prisms  with  square  bases. 
It  is  soluble  in  four  or  five  parts  of  cold  wa- 
ter. It  seems  to  effloresce  in  the  air,  when 
■freed  as  much  as  possible  from  adhering  sul- 
IDhuric  acid,  by  pressure  between  the  folds 
of  blotting  paper.  Its  composition  by 
Brandes  seems  to  be, 

Atropia,  38.93 
Sulphuric  acid,  36.52 
Water,  24.55 


100.00 

This  analysis  would  make  the  prime  equi- 
valent of  atiopia  so  low  as  5.3,  oxygen  being 
1..  Muriate  of  atropia  appears  in  beautiful 
white  brilliant  crystals,  which  are  eitlier 
cubes  or  square  plates  similar  to  the  muriate 
of  daturia.  He  makes  the  composition  of 
this  salt  to  be, 

Atropia,  39. 1 9 

Muriatic  acid,  25.40 
Water,  35.41 


100.00 

Tliis  analysis  was  so  conducted  as  to  be 
entitled  to  little  attention.  Nitric,  acetic, 
and  oxalic  acids  dissolve  atropia,  and  form 
acicular  salts,  all  solidjle  in  water  and  alco- 
hol. Mr.  Brandes  was  obliged  to  discon- 
tinue his  experiments  on  the  prcpeities  of 
tliis  alkali.  The  violent  headaches,  pains  in 
the  back,  and  giddiness,"  with  fi-equent  nau- 
sea, which  the  vapour  of  atropia  occasioned 
while  he  was  working  on  it,  had  such  a  bad 
effect  on  his  weak  hcaltli,  that  he  has  entire- 
ly abstained  from  any  further  experiments. 

He  once  tasted  a  small  quantity  of  sul- 
phate of  atropia.  The  taste  was  not  bitter, 
but  merely  saline  ;  but  there  soon  followed 
violent  headach,  shaking  in  the  limbs,  al- 
ternate sensations  of  heat  and  cold,  oppres- 
.sion  of  the  chest  and  difficulty  in  breathing, 
and  diminished  circulation  of  tlie  blood. 
The  violence  of  these  symptoms  ceased  in 
half  an  hour.  Even  Uie  vapour  of  the  dif- 
ferent salts  of  atropia  produces  giddiness. 
When  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  tlie  va- 
pours of  a  solution  of  nitrate,  phosphate,  or 
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sulphate  of  atropia,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is 
dilated.  This  happened  frequently  to  hini, 
and  when  he  tasted  the  salt  of  atropia,  it  oc- 
curred to  such  n  degree,  that  it  remained  so 
for  twelve  hours,  and  the  different  degrees 
of  light  had  no  influence.  Sc/iweigger's 
Journal,  xxviii.  1. 

We  may  observe  on  the  above,  that  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  atropia  should  have 
a  saturating  power,  intermediate  between 
potassa  and  soda. 

ATTE'NUANT.  {^ttenuans ;  from 
attcmio,  to  make  thin.)  An  attenuant  or 
diluent  is  that  which  possesses  the  power  of 
imparting  to  the  blood  a  more  thin  and  more 
fluid  consistence  than  it  had,  previous  to  its 
exhibition;  such  are,  water,  whey,  and  all 
aqueous  fluids. 

ATTO'LLENS.  {Attollens;  from  attollo, 
to  lift  up.  Lifting  up :  a  term  applied  to 
some  muscles,  the  office  of  which  is  to  lift 
up  the  parts  they  are  affixed  to. 

Attollens  aurem.  A  common  muscle  of 
the  ear.  AltoUens  auricvlee  of  Albinus  and 
Douglas;  Superior  auris'o^  Wm^low;  and 
Attollens  auriculam  of  Cowper.  It  arises, 
thin,  broad,  and  tendinous,  from  the  tendon 
of  the  occipito-frontalis,  from  which  it  is 
almost  inseparable,  where  it  covers  the  apo- 
neurosis of  the  temporal  muscle  ;  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  upper  part  of  the  ear,  oppo- 
site to  the  antihelix.  Its  use  is  to  draw  the 
ear  upwards,  and  to  make  the  parts  into 
which  it  is  inserted,  tense. 

Attollens  oc(;li.  One  of  the  muscles 
which  pulls  up  the  eye.  See  Rutus  superior 
oculi. 

Atto'nitus  jioRBus.  (From  attono,  to 
surprise  ;  so  called  because  the  person  falls 
down  suddenly.)  Altonilus  stupoi:  The 
apoplexy  and  epilepsy. 

ATTRACTION.  {Aitractio;  from 
irnAo,  to  attract.)  Afl[inity.  The  terms  at- 
traction, or  affinity,  and  repulsion,  in  the 
language  of  modern  philosophers,  are  em- 
ployed merely  as  the  expression  of  the  ge- 
neral facts,  that  the  masses  or  particles  of 
matter  have  a  tendency  to  approach  and 
unite  to,  or  to  recede  from  one  another  under 
certain  circumstances.  The  term  attraction 
is  used  synonymously  with  affinity.  See 
AJJinity. 

All  bodies  have  a  tendency  or  power  to 
attract  each  other  more  or  less,  and  it  is  tliis 
power  whicli  is  called  attraction. 

Attraction  is  mutual ;  it  extends  to  inde- 
finite distances.  All  bodies  whatever,  as 
well  as  their  component  elementary  parti- 
cles, are  endued  with  it.  It  is  not  annihi- 
lated, at  hov,'  great  a  distance  soever  we  sup- 
pose them  to  be  placed  from  each  other ; 
neither  does  it  disappear  though  they  be  ar- 
ranged ever  so  near  each  other. 

The  nature  of  tliis  reciprocal  attraction, 
or  at  least  the  cause  which  produces  it,  is 
altogetlier  unknown  to  us.  Whether  it  be 
inherent  in  all  matter,  or  whether  it  be  the 


consequence  of  some  other  agent,  are 
questions  beyond  the  reach  of  human  under- 
standing; but  its  existence  is  nevertheless 
certain. 

"  Tlie  instances  of  attraction  which  are  ex- 
hibited by  the  phenomena  around  us,  are  ex- 
•  ceedingly  numerous,  and  continually  present 
themselves  to  our  observation.    The  effect 
of  gravity,  which  causes  the  weight  of  bodies, 
is  so  universal,  that  we  can  scarcely  form  an 
idea  how  the  universe  could  subsist  without 
it.     Other  attractions,  such  as  those  of  mag- 
netism and  electricity,  are  likewise  observa- 
ble ;  and  every   experiment  in  chemistry 
tends  to  show,  that  bodies  are  composed  of 
various  principles  or  substances,  which  ad- 
here to  each  other  with  various  degrees  of 
force,  and  may  be  separated  by  known  me- 
thods.   It  is  a  question  among  philosophers, 
whether  all  the  attractions  which  obtain  be- 
tween bodies  be  referrible  to  one  general 
cause  modified  by  circumstances,  or  whe- 
ther various  original  and  distinct  causes  act 
upon  the  particles  of  bodies  at  one  and  the 
same  time.     The  philosophers  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  were  disposed 
to  consider  the  several  attractions  as  essen- 
tially different,  because  the  laws  of  their  ac- 
tion differ  from  each  other;  but  the  moderns 
appear  disposed  to  generalise  this  subject, 
and  to  consider  all  the  attractions  which 
exist  between  bodies,  or  at  least  those  which 
are  permanent,  as  depending  upon  one  and 
the  same  cause,  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
regulates  at  once  the  motions  of  tlie  im- 
mense bodies  that  circulate  through  the  ce- 
lestial spaces,  and  those  minute  particles 
that  are  transferred  from  one  combination  to 
another  in  the  operations  of  chemistry.  The 
earlier  philosophers  observed,  for  example, 
tliat  the  attraction  of  gravitation  acts  upon 
bodies  with  a  force  which  is  inversely  as  tl>e 
squares  of  the  distances ;  and  from  mathe- 
matical deduction  they  have  inferred,  that 
the  law  of  attraction  between  the  particles 
themselves  follows  tlie  same  ratio;  but  when 
their  observations  were  applied  to  bodies 
very  near  each  otiier,  or  in  contact,  an  ad- 
hesion took  place,  which  is  found  to  be  much 
gi-eater  than  could  be  deduced  from  that  law 
applied  to  the  centres  of  gravity.  Hence 
they  concluded,  that  the  cohesive  attraction 
is  governed  by  a  much  higher  ratio,  and 
probably  the  cubes  of  the  distances.  The 
moderns,  on  the  contrary,  have  remarked, 
that  these  deductions  are  too  general,  be- 
cause, for  the  iTiost  part,  drawn  from  the 
consideration  of  sjiherical  bodies,  which  ad- 
mit of  no  contact  but  such  as  is  indefinitely 
small,  and  exert  the  same  powers  on  each 
other,  whichever    side  may   be  obverted. 
They  remark,  likewise,  that  the  consequence 
depending  on  the  sum  of  the  attractions  in 
bodies  not  spherical,  and  at  minute  distances 
from  each  other,  will  not  follow  the  inverted 
ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance  taken 
from  any  point  assumed  as  the  centre  of 
L  S 
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gravity,  admitting  the  particles  to  be  govern- 
ed by  that  law ;  but  that  it  will  greatly  dif- 
fer, according  to  the  sides  of  tiie  solid  which 
are  presented  to  each  otlier,  and  their  re- 
spective distances;  insomuch  tliat  the  at- 
tractions of  certain  particles  indefinitely 
near  each  other  will  be  indefinitely  increased, 
though  the  ratio  of  the  powers  acting  upon 
the  remoter  particles  may  continue  nearly 
the  same. 

That  the  parts  of  bodies  do  attract  each 
other,  is  evident  from  that  adhesion  which 
produces  solidity,  and  requires  a  certain 
force  to  overcome  it.  For  the  sake  of  per- 
spicuity, the  various  effects  of  attraction  have 
been  considered  as  different  kinds  of  affinity 
or  powers.  That  power  wliich  physical 
writers  call  the  attraction  of  cohesion,  is  ge- 
nerally called  the  attraction  of  aggregation 
by  chemists.  Aggi-egation  is  considered  as 
the  adhesion  of  parts  of  the  same  kind. 
Thus  a  number  of  pieces  of  brimstone  united 
by  fusion,  form  an  aggregate,  the  parts  of 
which  may  be  separated  again  by  mechanical 
means.  These  parts  have  been  called  inte- 
grant parts ;  that  is  to  say,  the  minutest 
parts  into  which  a  body  can  be  divided, 
either  really  or  by  the  imagination,  so  as  not 
to  change  its  nature,  are  called  integrant 
parts.  .  Thus,  if  sulphur  and  an  alkali  be 
combined  together,  and  form  liver  of  sul- 
phur, we  may  conceive  the  mass  to  be  divid- 
ed and  subdivided  to  an  extreme  degree, 
until  at  length  the  mass  consists  of  merely 
a  particle  of  brimstone  and  a  particle  of  al- 
kali. This  then  iiS  an  integrant  part ;  and  if 
it  be  divided  further,  the  effect  which  che- 
mists call  decomposition  will  take  place; 
and  the  particles,  consisting  no  longer  of 
liver  of  sulphin-,  but  of  sulphur  alone,  and 
alkali  alone,  will  be  what  chemists  call  com- 
ponent parts  or  principles. 

The  union  of  bodies  in  a  gross  way  is 
called  mixture.  Thus  sand  and  an  alkali 
may  be  mixed  together.  But  when  the 
very  minute  parts  of  a  body  unite  with 
those  of  another  so  intimately  as  to  form  a 
body  which  has  properties  different  from 
those  of  either  of  them,  the  union  is  called 
combination  or  composition.  Thus,'  if  sand 
and  an  alkali  be  exposed  to  a  strong  heat, 
the  minute  parts  of  the  mixture  combine, 
and  form  glass. 

If  two  solid  bodies,  disposed  to  combine 
together,  be  brought  into  contact  with  each 
other,  the  particles  which  touch  will  com- 
bine, and  form  a  compound  ;  and  if  the 
temperature  at  which  this  new  compound 
assumes  the  fluid  form  be  higher  than  the 
temperature  of  the  experiment,  the  process 
will  go  no  farther,  because  Ihis  new  com- 
pound being  interposed  between  the  two 
bodies,  will  prevent  tlieir  furtlier  access  to 
each  other;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
freezing  point  of  the  compound  be  lower 
than  this  temperature,  liquefaction  will  en- 
sue J  and  the  fluid  particles  being  at  liberty 
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to  arrange  themselves  according  to  tlie  law 
of  their  attractions,  the  process  will  go  on, 
and  the  wliole  mass  will  gradually  be  con- 
verted into  a  new  compound  in  the  fluid 
state.  An  instance  of  this  may  be  exhibited 
by  mixing  common  salt  and  perfectly  dry 
pounded  ice  together.  The  crystals  of  the 
salt  alone  will  not  liquefy  unless  very  much 
heated ;  the  crystals  of  the  water,  that  is  to 
say,  the  ice,  will  not  liquefy  unless  heated 
as  high  as  thirty-two  degrees  of  Fahrenheit ; 
and  we  have,  of  course,  supposed  the  temper- 
ature of  the  experiment  to  be  lower  than 
this,  because  our  water  is  in  the  solid  state. 
Now  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  brine,  or 
the  saturated  solution  of  sea  salt  in  water- 
cannot  be  frozen  unless  it  be  cooled  thirty, 
eight  degrees  lower  than  the  freezing  point 
of  pure  water.  It  follows  then,  that,  if  the 
temperature  of  the  experiment  be  higher 
than  this,  the  first  combinations  of  salt  and 
ice  will  produce  a  fluid  brine,  and  the  com- 
bination will  proceed  until  the  temperature 
of  the  mass  has  gradually  sunk  as  low  as 
the  freezing  point  of  brine  ;  after  which  it 
would  cease  if  it  were  not  that  surround- 
ing bodies  continually  tend  to  raise  the 
temperature.  And  accordingly  it  is  found 
by  experiment,  that  if  the  ice  and  the  salt 
be  previously  cooled  below  the  temperature 
of  freezing  brine,  the  combination  lique- 
faction will  not  take  place. 

The  instances  in  which  solid  bodies  thus 
combine  together  not  being  very  numerous, 
and  the  fluidity  which  ensues  immediately 
after  the  commencement  of  this  kind  of  ex- 
periment, have  induced  several  chemists  to 
consider  fluidity  in  one  or  both  of  the  bodies 
applied  to  each  other,  to  be  a  necessary  cir- 
cumstance, in  order  that  they  may  produce 
chemical  action  upon  each  other.  Corpora 
non  agunt  iiisi  sintjluida. 

If  one  of  two  bodies  applied  to  each  other 
be  fluid  at  the  temperature  of  the  experi- 
ment, its  parts  will  successively  unite  with 
the  parts  of  the  s-olid,  which  will  by  tliat 
means  be  suspended  in  the  fluid,  and  disap- 
pear. Such  a  fluid  is  called  a  solvent  or 
menstruum  ;  and  the  solid  body  is  said  to  be 
dissolved. 

Sonie  substances  imite  together,  in  all  pro- 
portions. In  this  way  the  acids  unite  with 
water.  But  there  are  likewise  many  sub- 
stances which  cannot  be  dissolved  in  a  fluid, 
at  a  settled  temperature,  in  any  quantity 
l)eyond  a  certain  portion.  Thus,  water  will 
dissolve  only  about  one-third  of  its  weight 
of  common  salt ;  and  if  more  salt  be  added, 
it  will  remain  solid.  A  fluid  which  holds 
in  solution  as  much  of  any  substaaco  as  it 
can  dissolve,  is  said  to  be  saturated  witb  it. 
But  saturation  with  one  substance  is  so  far 
from  preventing  a  fluid  from  dissolving  ano- 
ther body,  that  it  very  frequently  happens, 
that  the  solvent  power  of  the  compound 
exceeds  that  of  tlie  original  fluid  itself. 
Chemists  likewise  use  the  word  saturation  in 
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another  sense  j  in  which  it  denotes,  such  a 
union  of  two  bodies  as  produces  a  compound 
the  most  remote  in  its  properties  from  the 
properties  of  the  component  parts  themsel  ves. 
In  combinations  where  one  of  the  principles 
predominate,  the  one  is  said  to  be  super- 
saturated, and  the  other  principle  is  said  to- 
be  subsaturated. 

Heat  in  general  increases  the  solvent 
power  of  fluids,  probably  by  preventing  part 
of  the  dissolved  substance  from  congealing, 
or  assuming  the  solid  form. 

It  often  happens,  that  bodies  which  have 
no  tendency  to  unite  are  made  to  combine 
together  by  means  of  a  third,  which  is  tlien 
called  the  medhivi.  Thus  water  and  fat  oils 
are  made  to  unite  by  the  medium  of  an  alkali, 
in  the  combination  called  soap.  Some  writers, 
who  seem  desirous  of  multiplying  terms,  call 
this  tendency  to  unite  the  ajjliiittj  nf  interme-' 
dittm.  This  case  has  likewise  been  called 
disposing  affinity  I  but  BerthoUet  more  pro- 
jjerly  styles  it  reciprocal  ajjinity.  He  likewise 
distinguishes  affinity  into  elementary ,  when  it 
is  between  the  elementary  parts  of  bodies  ; 
and  resutliiig,  wiien  it  is  a  compound  only, 
and  would  not  take  place  with  the  elements 
of  that  compound. 

It  Very  frequently  happens,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  tendency  of  two  bodies  to 
unite,  or  remain  in  combination  togethei", 
is  weakened  or  destroyed  by  the  addition  of 
a  third.  Thus  alcohol  unites  with  water  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  separate  most  salts  from 
it.  A  striking  instance  of  this  is  seen  in  a 
saturated  or  strong  solution  of  nitre  in  water. 
If  to  this  there  be  added  an  equal  measure 
of  alcohol,  the  greater  part  of  the  nitre  in- 
stantly falls  down.  Thus  magnesia  is  sepa- 
rated from  a  solution  of  Epsom  salt*  by  the 
addition  of  an  alkali,  which  combines  with 
the  sulphuric  acid,  and  separates  the  earth. 
The  principle  which  falls  down  is  said  to  be 
precipitated,  and  in  many  instances  is  called 
a  precipitate.  Some  modern  chemists  use 
the  term  precipitation  in  a  more  extended, 
and  rather  forced  sense  ;  for  they  apply  it 
to  all  substances  thus  separated.  In  this 
enunciation,  therefore,  they  would  say,  that 
potassa  precipitates  sodafrom  a  solution  of 
common  salt,  though  no  visible  separation  or 
precipitation  takes  place;  for  the  soda,  when 
disengaged  from  itsjacid,  is  still  suspended 
in  the  water  by  reason  of  its  soltibility. 

From  a  great  number  of  facts  of  this  na- 
ture, it  is  clearly  ascertained,  not  as  a  pro.' 
bable  hypothesis,  but  as  simple  matter  of 
fact,  that  some  bodies  have  a  strciiger  ten-, 
dency  to  unite  than  other.9  ;  and  that  the 
union  of  any  substance  vfrith  another  will 
exclude,  tfr  separate,-  a  tlwrd  substance,  v/hich 
might  have  been  previously  united  with  one 
of  them  ;  exce^rting  only  in  those  cases 
wherein  the  new  com|'  lund  has  a  tendency 
to  unite  with  that  third  .ubstancc,  and  form 
a  triple  compound.  This  preference  of  unit- 
ing, which  a  given  substance  is  found  to  ex- 


hibit with  regard  to  other  bodies,,  is  by  an 
easy  metaphor  called  elective  attraction,  and 
is  subject  to  a  variety  of  cases,  according  to 
the  number  and  the  powers  of  the  principles 
which  are  respectively  presented  to  each 
other.  The  cases  which  have  been  most  fre- 
quently observed  by  chemists,  are  those  call- 
ed simple  elective  attractions,  and  double 
elective  attractions. 

When  a  simple  substance  is  presented  or 
applied  to  another  substance  compounded  of 
two  principles,  and  unites  with  one  of  these 
two  principles  so  as  to  separate  or  exclude 
the  other,  this  effect  is  said  to  be  produced 
by  simple  elective  attraction. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  of  our 
operations  have  been  carried  to  this  degree 
of  simplicity.  All  the  chemical  principles 
we  are  acquainted  with  are  simple  only  with 
respect  to  our  power  of  decomposing  them  ; 
and  the  daily  discoveries  of  our  contempo- 
raries tend  to  decompose  those  substances, 
which  chemists  a  few  years  ago  considered 
iis  simple.  Without  insisting,  however, 
upon  this  difficulty,  we  may  observe,  that 
water  is  concerned  in  all  the  operations 
which  are  called  humid,  and  beyond  a  doubt 
modifies  all  the  effects  of  such  bodies  as  are 
suspended  in  it;  and  the  variations  of  tem- 
peratm-e,  whether  arising  from  an  actual  ig- 
neous fluid,  or  from  a  mere  raodificatioa 
of  the  parts  of  bodies,  also  tend  greatly  to 
disturb  the  efiects  of  elective  attraction. 
These  causes  render  it  difficult  to  point  out 
an  example  of  simple  elective  attraction, 
which  may  in  strictness  be  reckoned  as 
sucb- 

Double  elective  attraction  takes  place  when 
two  bodie.s,  each  consisting  of  two  principles, 
are  presented  to  each  other,  and  mutually  ex- 
change a  iJi'inciple  of  each  ;  by  which  rneans 
two  new  bodies,  or  compounds,  are  produced 
of  a  different  nature  from  the  original  com- 
pounds. 

Under  the  same  limitations  as  were  point- 
ed out  in  speaking  of  simple  elective  attrac- 
tion, we  may  offer  instances  of  double  elec- 
tive attraction.  Let  oxyde  of  mercury  be 
dissolved  to  saturation  in  the  nitric  acid,  the 
water  will  then  contain  nitrate  of  mercury* 
Again,  let  potassa  be  dissolved  to  saturation 
in  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  residt  will  be 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa.  If  mercury 
were  added  to  the  latter  solution,  it  Avould 
indeed  tend  to  unite  with  the  acid,  but, 
Would  produce  no  decomposition  ;  because 
the  elective  attraction  of  the  acid  to  the  al- 
kali is  the  strongest.  So  likewise,  if  the  ni- 
tric acid  alone  be  added  to  it,  its  tendency 
to  unite  with  the  alkali,  strong  as  it  is,  will 
not  cirect  any  change,  because  the  alkali  is 
already  in  combination  with  a  stronger  acid. 
But  if  the  nitrate  of  mercury  be  added  to 
the  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  a  change 
of  principles  will  take  place;  the  sulphuric 
acid  will  quit  the  alkali,  and  luiite  with  the 
mercury,  while  the  nitric  acid  combines 
L  3 
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•with  the  alknli;  and  these  two  new  salts, 
namely,  nitrate  of  potossa,  and  sulphate  of 
mercury,  maybe  obtained  separately  by  crys- 
tallization. The  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  this  process  is,  that  the  joint  elFects 
of  the  attractions  of  the  sulphuric  acid  to 
mercury,  and  the  nitric  acid  to  alkali,  prove 
to  be  stronger  than  tlie  sum  of  the  attractions 
between  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  alkali, 
and  between  the  nitrous  acid  and  tlie  mer- 
cury ;  for  if  the  sum  of  these  two  last  had 
not  been  weaker,  the  original  combinations 
would  not  have  been  broken. 

Mr.  Kii-wan,  who  first,  in  the  year  1782 
considered  this  subject  with  that  attention  it 
deserves,  called  the  affinities  which  tend  to 
preserve  the  original  combinations,  the  qui- 
escent affinities.  He  distinguislied  the  affi- 
nities or  attractions  wliich  tend  to  produce  a 
change  of  principles,  by  the  name  of  the  cli- 
vellanl  affinities. 

Some  eminent  chemists  are  disposed  to 
consider  as  effects  of  double  affinities,  those 
changes  of  principles  only  which  would  not 
have  taken  place  without  the  assistance  of  a 
fourth  principle.  Thus,  the  mutual  decom- 
position of  sulphate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of 
potassa,in  which  the  alkalies  are  changed,  and 
sulphate  of  potassa  and  nitrate  of  soda  are 
produced,  is  not  considered  by  them  as  an 
instance  of  double  decomposition ;  because 
the  nitre  would  have  been  decomposed  by 
simple  elective  attraction,  upon  the  addition 
of  the  acid  only. 

There  are  various  circumstances  which 
modify  the  efi'ects  of  elective  attraction,  and 
have  from  time  to  time  misled  chemists  in 
their  deductions.     The  chief  of  these  is  the 
temperature,  which,  acting  differently  upon 
the  several  parts  of  compounded  bodies,  sel- 
dom fails  to  alter,  and  frequently  reverses 
the  effects  of  the  affinities.    Thus,  if  alcohol 
be  added  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassa, 
it  unites  with  the  water,  and  precipitates  the 
salt  at  a  common  temperature.    13ut  if  the 
temperature  be  raised,  the  alcohol  rises  on 
account  of  its  volatility,  and  the  salt  is  again 
dissolved.    Thus  again,  if  sulphuric  acid  be 
added,  in  a  common  temperature,  so  a  com- 
bination of  phosphoric  acid  and  lime,  it  will 
decompose  the  salt,  and  disengage  the  phos- 
phoric acid;  but  if  this  same  mixture  of 
these  principles  be  exposed  to  a  considerable 
heat,  the  sulphuric  acid  will  have  its  attrac- 
tion to  the  lime  so  much  diminished,  that  it 
will  rise,  and  give  place  again  to  the  phos- 
phoric, which  will  combine  with  the  lime. 
Again,  mercury  kept  in  a  degree  of  hent 
very  nearly  equal  to  volatilising  it,  will  ab- 
sorb oxygen,  and  become  converted  into  the 
red  oxyde  formerly  colled  precipitate  per  sc  i 
but  if  the  heat  be  augmented  still  more,  the 
oxygen  will  assume  the  elastic  state,  and  fly 
off,  leaving  the  mercury  in  its  original  state. 
Numberless   instances  of  tlie  like  nature 
contiminlly  present  themselves  to  tlic  observ- 
ation of  chemists,  wliich  are  sutlicieiit  to 


establish  the  conclusion,  that  the  elecdve 
attractions  are  not  constant  but  at  one  and 
the  same  temperature. 

Many  philosophers  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  variations  produced  by  change  of  tempe- 
rature arise  from  the  elective  attraction  of  the 
naatter  of  heat  itself.  But  there  are  no  de- 
cisive experiments  either  in  conlirmation  or 
refutation  of  this  hypothesis. 

If  we  except  the  operation  of  heat,  which 
really  produces  a  change  in  the  elective  at- 
tractions, we  shall  find,  that  most  of  the 
other  difficulties  attending  this  subject  arise 
from  the  imperfect  stat^  of  chemical  sciente. 
If  to  a  compound  of  two  principles  a  third 
be  added,  the  efT'ect  of  this  must  necessarily 
be  different  according  to  its  quantity,  and 
likewise  according  to  the  state  of  saturation 
of  the  two  principles  of  the  compounded 
hody.    If  the  third  principle  which  is  added 
be  in  excess,  it  may  dissolve  and  suspend  the 
compound  which  maybe  newly  formed,  and 
likewise  that  which  miglit  have  been  preci- 
pitated.    The  metallic  solutions,  decompos- 
ed by  the  addition  of  an  alkali,  afibrd  no 
precipitate  in  various  cases  when  the  alkali 
ism  excess;  because  this  excess  dissolves 
the  precipitate,  which  would  else  have  fallen 
down.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the 
two  principles  of  the  compound  body  be  in 
excess,  the  addition  of  a  third  substance  may 
combine  with  that  excess,  and  leave  a  neu- 
tral substance,  exhibiting  very  different  pro- 
perties from  the  former.    Thus,  if  cream  of 
tartar,  which  is  a  salt  of  difficult  solubility, 
consisting  of  potassa  united  to  an  excess  of 
the  acid  of  tartar,  be  dissolved  in  water,  and 
chalk  be  added,  the  excess  unites  with  part 
of  the  lime  of  the  chalk,  and  forms  a  scarcely 
soluble  salt;  and  the  neutral  compound, 
which  remains  after  the  privation  of  this 
excess  of  acid,  is  a  very  soluble  salt,  greatly 
differing  in  taste  and  properties  from  tlie 
cream  of  tartar.      Tlie  metals  and  the  acids 
likewise  afibrd  various  phenomena,  accord- 
ing to  their  degree  of  oxydation.    A  deter- 
minate oxydation  is  in  general  necessary  for 
the  solution  of  metals  in  acids  ;  and  the  acids 
themselves  act  very  differently,  accordingly 
as  they  are  more  or  less  acidified.  Thus, 
the  nitrous  acid  gives  place  to  acids  which 
are  weaker  than  the  nitric  acid  :  the  sulphur- 
ous acid  gives  place  to  acids  greatly  inferior 
in  attractive  power  or  affinity  to  the  sulphu- 
ric acid;   The  deception  arising  from  effects 
of  this  nature  is  in  a  great  measure  produced 
by  the  want  of  discrimination  on  the  part 
of  chemical  philosopiiers  ;  it  being  evident 
that  the  properties  of  any  compound  sub- 
stance depend  as  much  upon  the  proportion 
of  its  ingredients,  as  upon  their  respective 
nature. 

The  presence  and  quantity  of  Mnter  is 
probably  of  more  couKe(pience  tiian  is  yet 
supposed.  Thus,  bismuth  is  dissolved  in 
nitrous  acid,  but  falls  when  the  water  is 
much  in  quantity. 
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Tlie  power  of  double  elective  attractions, 
too,  is  disturbed  by  this  circumstance  :-  If 
muriate  of  lime  be  added  to  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  they  are  both  decomposed, 
and  the  results  are  muriate  of  soda  and  car- 
bonate of  lime.  But  if  lime  and  muriate 
of  soda  be  mixed  with  just  water  sufficient 
to  make  them  into  a  paste,  and  this  be  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  a 
saline  efflorescence,  consisting  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  will  be  formed  on  the  surface,  and 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  will  be  occupied 
by  muriate  of  lime  in  a  state  of  deliques- 
cence. 

Berthollet  made  a  great  number  of  expe- 
riments, from  which  he  deduced  the  follow- 
ing law: — that  in  elective  attractions  the 
power  exerted  is  not  in  the  ratio  of  the  affi- 
nity simple,  but  in  a  ratio  compounded  of 
the  force  of  affinity  and  the  quantity  of  the 
agent ;  so  that  quantity  may  compensate  for 
weaker  affinity.  Thus  an  acid  which  has  a 
weaker  affinity  than  another  for  a  given 
base,  if  it  be  employed  in  a  certain  quantity, 
is  capable  of  taking  part  of  that  base  from 
the  acid  which  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  it ; 
so  that  the  base  will  be  divided  between 
them  in  the  compound  ratio  of  their  affinity 
and  quantity.  This  division  of  one  sub- 
stance t)etween  two  others,  for  which  it  has 
diffisrent  affinities,  always  takes  place,  accord- 
ing to  him,  when  three  such  are  pi-esent 
under  circumstances  in  which  they  can  mu- 
tually act  on  each  other.  And  hence  it  is, 
that  th(3  force  of  affinity  acts  most  powerfully 
when  two  substances  first  come  into  contact, 
and  continues  to  decrease  in  power  as  either 
approaches  the  point  of  saturation.  For 
the  same  reason  it  is  so  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate the  last  portions  of  any  substance  ad- 
hering to  another.  Plenee,  if  the  doctrine 
laid  down  by  M.  Berthollet  be  true,  to  its 
utmost  extent,  it  must  be  impossible  ever  to 
free  a  compound  completely  from  any  one 
of  its  constituent  parts  by  the  agency  of 
elective  attraction ;  sO  that  all  our  best  esta- 
blished analyses  are  more  or  less  inaccu- 
rate. 

The  solubility  or  insolubility  of  principles, 
at  the  temjjerature  of  any  experiment,  lias 
likewise  tended  to  mislead  chemists,  who 
have  deduced  consequences  from  the  first 
effects  of  their  experiments.  It  is  evident, 
that  many  separations  may  ensue  without 
precipitation  ;  because  this  circuinstance  does 
not  take  place  unless  the  separated  principle 
be  insoluble,  or  nearly  so.  The  soda  cannot 
be  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  soda,  by  tKc  addition  of  potassa,  because  of 
its  great  solubility  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
new  compound  itself,  or  sulphate  of  potassa, 
which  is  much  less  soluble,  inayfall  down,  if 
there  be  not  enough  of  water  present  to  sus-* 
pend  it.  No  certain  knowledge  can  there- 
fore be  derived  from  the  appearance  or  the 
\\<xnt  of  precipitation,  unless  the  products  be 
•Carefully  examined.    In  some  instances  all 


the  products  remain  suspended ;  and  in  others, 
they  all  fall  down,  as  may  be  instanced  in  the 
decomposition  of  sulphate  of  iron  by  lime^ 
Here  the  acid  unites  with  the  lime^  and 
forms  sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  scarcely  at 
all  soluble;  and  the  still  less  soluble  oxyde  of 
iron,  which  was  disengaged,  falls  down  along 
with  it. 

Many  instances  present  themselves,  in 
which  decomposition  does  not  take  place, 
but  a  sort  of  equilibrium  of  affinity  is  per* 
ceived.  Thus,  soda,  added  to  the  supertar- 
trate  of  potassa,  forms  a  triple  salt  by  com- 
bining with  its  excess  of  acid.  So  likewise 
ammonia  combines  with  a  portion  of  the  acid 
of  muriate  of  mercury,  and  forms  the  triple 
compound  formerly  distinguished  by  the  bar- 
barous name  of  sal  alembroth." 

Attraclion,  doiMe  elective.  See  Affinity, 
double. 

Aua'nte.  (From  avaivoo,  to  dry.)  A 
dry  disease,  proceeding  from  a  fermentation 
in  the  stomach,  described  by  Hippocrates  de 
Morbis. 

Aua'pse.    The  same. 

Au'cHEN.  (From  ayxeW,  to  be  proud.) 
Tl)e  neck,  which,  in  the  posture  of  pride,  is 
made  stiff'  and  erect. 

AUDITORY.  ( Auditorius  ;  f I'om  audio, 
to  hear.)  Belonging  to  the  organ  of  hear- 
ing ;  as  auditory  nerve,  passage,  &c. 

Auditory  nerve.     See  JPorlio  miolUs. 

Auditory  passage.  See  jEar,  and  Meatus 
auditorius  interims. 

AUGITE.  Pyroxene  of  Haiiy.  A 
green,  brown,  or  black  mineral,  found  crys- 
tallised, and  in  grains  in  volcanic  rocks  in 
basaltes.  It  consists  of  silica,  lime,  oxyde 
of  iron,  magnesia,  alumina  and  manganese. 

AuGu'sxuM.  An  epithet  formerly  giveii 
to  several  compound  medicines. 

AuLi'scos.  (From  avKos,  a  pipe.)  A 
catheter,  or  clyster-pipe. 

AU'LOS.  ( AuAos,  a  pipe. )  A  catheter^ 
canula,  or  clyster-pipe. 

AU'RA.  [Aura,  (B.  f.;  ffOm  to 
breathe. )  Any  subtile  vapour  or  exhalationi 

Aura  epileptica.  A  sensation  which  is 
felt  by  epileptic  patients,  as  if  a  blast  of 
cold  air  ascended  from  the  lower  parts 
towards  the  heart  and  head. 

Aura  seminis.  The  extremely  subtile 
and  vivifying  portion  of  the  semen  virile, 
that  ascends  through  the  Fallopian  tubes,  td 
impregnate  the  ovum  in  the  ovarium. 

AuiiA  vitalis.  So  Hclmoht  calls  the 
vital  heat. 

AURA'NTIUM.  (Aumnlium,  i.  n.; 
so  called,  ab  aureo  colore,  frdm  its  golden 
colour,  or  from  Arantiuvi)  a  town  of  Achaia.) 
The  orange.    See  Citrus  aurantiunu 

AitHANTiuM  cuhassavente.  The  Cu- 
rassoa,  or  Curassat)  apple,  or  orange.  The 
fruit  so  called  seems  to  be  the  immature 
oranges,  that  by  some  accident  have  been 
checked  in  their  growth.  They  are  a  grateful 
Qitiinatie  bitter,  of  a  flavour  very  different 
L4 
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from  tlmt  of  the  peel  of  the  ripe-fruit,  and 
witlioiit  any  add ;  what  little  tartness  they 
have  when  fresh,  is  lost  in  drying.  Infused 
in  wine,  or  brandy,  tliey  afford  a  good  bitter 
for  the  stomach.  They  are  used  to  pro- 
mote the  discharge  in  issues,  whence  their 
name  of  issue  peas,  and  to  give  the  flavour 
of  hops  to  beer. 

AuKANTii  BAcciE.    See  Cili-us  aurantium. 

_  AuKANTH  CORTEX.    See  Cit7-us  auran- 

ium. 

AuRicHALcuM.  Brass. 
AURFCULA.    (yluricvla,  ib.  f.  dim. 
oiauris,  tlie  ear. )   1 .  An  auricle  or  little  ear. 

2.  The  external  ear,  upon  which  are  several 
eminences  and  depressions;  as  the /ieto,  an- 
iihelix,  tragus,  anlilragus,  conclicB  auricidce, 
scapha,  and  lobulus.     See  Ear. 

3.  Applied  to  some  parts  which  resemble 
a  little  ear,  as  the  auricles  of  the  heart. 

4.  In  botany,  applied  to  parts  of  plants, 
which  resemble  an  ear  in  figure,  as  Auricula 
judee,  and  Auricula  muris,  ^c. 

Auricula  jud^e.     See  Petiza  auricula. 

Auricula  muris.     See  Hieraciuni. 

AuRicuLiE  cordis.  The  auricles  of  the 
heart.     See  Heart. 

AUmCULA'mS.  (Auricvlans  j  from 
auris,  the  ear.)    Pertaining  to  the  ear. 

Auricularis  digitus.  Tlie  little  finger ; 
so  called  because  people  generally  put  it 
into  the  ear,  when  the  hearing  is  obstructed. 

AURICULATUS.  Auricled.  A  leaf 
IS  said  to  be  so,  when  furnished  at  its  base 
with  a  pair  of  leaflets,  properly  distinct, 
but  occasionally  liable  to  be  joined  to  it,  as 
in  Citrus  aicraiilium. 

Auri'ga.  {Auriga,  a  waggoner.)  A 
bandage  for  the  sides  is  so  called  because  it 

IS  made  like  the  traces  of  a  waggon-horse.  

Galen. 

AURFGO.  {Ab  aureo  colore  ,■  from  its 
yellow  colour.)  The  jaundice.  See  Ic- 
terus. 

AURIPFGMENTUM.  CFromaurum, 
gold,  and  pigmentum,  paint ;  so  called  from 
its  colour  and  its  use  to  painters.)  Yellow 
orpiment.     See  Arsenic. 

AU'RIS,  (Auris,  is.  from  awm,  air, 
as  being  the  medium  of  hearing.)  The  ear, 
or  organ  of  hearing.     See  Uar, 

AURISCA'LPIUM.  (From  auris,  the 
ear,  and  scalpq,  to  scrape.)  An  instrument 
for  cleansing  the  ear. 

Auru'go.    Tlie  jaundice. 

AU'RUM.    1.  Gold. 

2.  This  term  was  applied  to  many  sub- 
stances by  alchemists  and  cliemists,  whicJi 
resembled  gold  in  colour  or  virtues. 

AuRiTM  fui.minans.  Tlie  precipitate 
formed  by  putting  ammonia  into  a  solution 
ofgold*  ^ 

AuRDM  ORArHicusr.    An  ore  of  gold. 

AuRUM  HORIZONTAL)!.    Oil  of  cinnamoR 
and  sugar. 

AunuM  LEPROsusr.  Anfimonj'. 

AuRUM  Musivusi.     Mosaic  gold,    '<  A 


AUT 

combination  of  tin  and  sulphur,  which  is 
thus  made :  Melt  twelve  ounces  of  tin,  and 
add  to  It  three  ounces  of  mercury;  triturate 
this  amalgam  with  seven  ounces  of  sulphur, 
and  three  of  muriate  of  ammonia.    Put  the 
powder  into  a  matrass,  bedded  rather  deep 
m  sand,  and  keep  it  for  several  hours  in  a 
gentle  heat ;  which  is  afterward  to  be  raised, 
and  continued  for  several  liours  longer.  If 
the  heat  have  been  moderate,  and  not  con- 
tinued too  long,  the  golden-coloured  scaly 
porous  mass,  called  aicrum  musivum,  will 
be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  but  if 
it  have  been  to^  strong,  the  aurum  viusivum 
tuses  to  a  bla(;k  mass  of  a  striated  texture. 
Ihis  process  1^  thus  explained :  as  the  heat 
increases,  the  tin,  by  stronger  affinity,  seizes 
and  combines  with  the  muriatic  acid  of  tlie 
muriate  of  ammonia;  while  the  alkali  of 
that  .salt,  combining  with  a  portion  cf  the 
sulphur,  flies  off  in  the  form  of  a  sulphuret. 
The  combination  of  tin  and  muriatic  acid 
sublimes ;  and  is  found  adhering  to  the  sides 
of  the  matrass.    The  mercury,  ^^■hich  served 
to  divide  the  tin,  combines  with  part  of  the 
sulphur,  and  foims  cinnabar,  which  also 
sublimes  ;  and  tlie  remaining  sulphur,  with 
the  remaining  tin,  forms  the  auTum  musivum 
which  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  ex- 
planation does  not  indicate  the  reasons  why 
such  an  indirect  and  complicated  process 
should  be  required  to  form  a  simple  com- 
bination of  tin  and  sulphur. 

Aurum  musivum  has  no  taste,  though 
some  specimens  exhibit  a  sulphureous  sme?L 
It  is  not  soluble  in  water,  acids,  or  alkaline 
solutions.  But  in  the  dry  way  it  forms  a 
3'ellovv  sulphuret,  soluble  in  water.  It  de- 
flagrates with  nitre.  Bergman  mentions  a 
native  aurum  musivum  from  Siberia,  con- 
taining tin,  sulphur,  and  a  small  proportion- 
of  copper. 

This  substance  is  used  as  a  pigment  for 
giving  a  golden  colour  to  small  statue  or 
plaster  figures.  It  is  likewise  said  to  be 
mixed  with  melted  glass  to  imitate  lapis 
lazidi. 

Aurum  potabile.  Gold  dissolved  and 
mixed  with  oil  of  rosemaiy,  to  be  drunk. 

AuRus  BRAziLiENsis.  An  obsolcte  name 
of  the  Calamus  aromalicus. 

Autue'meron.  (From  avros,  the  same, 
and  fjnipa,  a  day.)  A  medicine  which 
gives  relief,  or  is  to  be  administered  the 
same  day. 

AUTOCRATETA,  Tlie  healing  power 
of  nature. — Hippocrates. 

AUTOLITHO'TOMUS.  (Fromauroy, 
himself,  MOos,  a  stone,  and  T6/i;'a>,  to  cut* 
One  who  cuts  himself  for  the  stone. 

AUTO'PSIA.  (From  amos,  himself, 
and  onlo/xai,  to  see.)    Ocular  evidence. 

AuTo'rYRcs.  (From  auror,  itself,  and 
tsrvpos,  wheat.)  Bread  made  with  the  meal 
of  wheat,  from  which  the  bran  has  not  been 
removed. — Galen. 
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AUXILIARY.  AssisUng.  This  term 
is  applied  to  the  means  which  co-operate  in 
curing  diseases,  and  to  parts  which  assist 
others  in  perfonning  certain  functions.  The 
pyramidales  were  called  auxiliai-y  muscles. 

Ava'nsis.    Avante.  Indigestion. 

AVANTURINE.  A  variety  of  quartz 
rock  containing  mica  spangles.  It  is  found 
in  Spain  and  Scotland. 

A VELL A'N A.  (From  Ahella,  or  Avella, 
a  town  in  Campania,  where  they  grew.) 
The  specific  name  of  the  hazel-nut.  See 
Corylus  avcllana. 

AvELLANA    CATHAUTICA.        A  purgatlVB 

seed  or  nut,  from  Barbadoes,  the  produce  of 
the  Jatropha  curcas.     See  Jatroplia  curcas. 

AvELLANA  MEXicANA.  Cocoa  and  cho- 
colate nut. 

AvELi.ANA  puKGATBix.    Garden  spurge. 

AVE'NA.  {Avena,  ce.  f.;  from  aveo,  to 
covet ;  because  cattle  are  so  fond  of  it. )  The 
oat.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  LinnEEan  system.  Class,  Triandriaj 
Order,  Digj/nia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  oat. 

Avena  sativa.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  uvena  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  It  is  tlie 
seed  which  ie  commonly  used,  and  called 
the  oat.  There  are  two  kinds  of  oats  ;  the 
black  and  the  white.  They  have  similar 
virtues,  but  the  black  are  chiefly  sown  for 
horses.  They  are  less  farinaceous,  and  less 
nourishing,  than  rice,  or  wheat ;  yet  afford 
a  sufficient  nourishment,  of  easy  digestion, 
to  such  as  feed  constantly  on  them.  In 
Scotland,  and  some  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  England,  oats  form  the  chief  bread 
of  the  inhabitants.  They  are  much  used 
in  Gennany  ;  but,  in  Norway,  oat  bread  is  a 
luxury  among  the  common  people.  Gruels, 
made  with  the  flour,  or  meal,  called  oatmeal, 
digest  easily,  have  a  soft  mucilaginous  qua- 
lity, by  which  they  obtund  acrimony,  and 
are  used  for  common  drink  and  food  in 
fevers,  inflammatory  disorders,  coughs, 
hoarseness,  roughness,  and  exulceration  of 
the  fauces ;  and  water  griiek  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  Hippocrates's  ptisan.  Ex- 
ternally, poultices,  with  oatmeal,  vinegar, 
and  a  veiy  little  oil,  are  good  for  sprains 
and  bruises.  Stimulant  poultices,  with  the 
grounds  of  strong  beer,  mixed  up  with 
oatmeal,  are  made  for  tumours,  &c.  of  a 
gangrenous  tendency. 

Avenacu.  a  Molucca  tree,  of  a  caustic 
quality. 

AVENS.  (Avcns,  enlis ;  from  aves,  to 
desire.)  1.  The  specific  name  of  a  species 
ofdipsosisin  Good's  Nosology:  immoderate 
thirst. 

2.  The  name  of  a  plant.    See  Geuirt. 
■  AVENIUS.   Veinless.  Without  a  Vein. 
A-term  applied  by  botanists  to  a  leaf  which 
is  without  what  they  call  a  vein ;  as  in 
Clusia  alba. 

AVENZOAR.    A  native  of  Seville,  in 
Spain,  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of 


the  twelfth  century  ;  he  was  made  physician 
to  the  king,  and  is  said,  but  on  imperfect 
evidence,  to  have  attained  the  uncommon 
age  of  135.  He  prepared  Iris  own  medi- 
cines, and  practised  surgery,  as  well  as  phy- 
sic. His  principal  work  was  a  compendium 
of  the  practice  of  medicine  called,  "  AI- 
Theiser,"  containing  some  diseases  not  else- 
where described,  and  numerous  cases  can- 
didly related.  He  was  called  the  Experi- 
menter, from  his  careful  investigation  of  the 
powers  of  medicines  by  actual  trial. 

AVERROES.  An  eminent  philosopher 
and  physician,  born  about  the  middle  of  the 
12th  century,  at  Corduba,  in  Spain.  He 
studied  medicine  under  Avenzoar,  but  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  much  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  it,  his  life  exhibiting  the 
most  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  honours 
besto^^'ed  upon  him  as  a  magistrate,  and 
persecutions,  which  he  underwent  for  reli- 
gion. Pie  appears  to  have  first  observed, 
that  the  small-pox  occurs  but  once  in  the 
same  person.  His  principal  medical  work, 
called  the  "  Universal,"  is  a  compendium 
of  physic,  mostly  collected  from  other  au- 
thors.    He  died  about  the  year  1206. 

AVICENNA.  A  celebrated  philosopher 
and  physician,  born  in  Chorasan,  in  the  year 
980.  He  studied  at  Bagdat,  obtained  a 
degree,  and  began  to  practise  at  18  :  and 
he  soon  attained  great  wealth  and  honour 
in  the  court  of  the  caliph.  But  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  residing  at  Ispahan, 
after  several  years  spent  in  travelling,  he 
impaired  his  constitution  by  intemperance, 
and  died,  of  a  dysentery  in  his  58th  year- 
His  chief  work  on  medicine,  called  "  Ca- 
non Medicinae,"  though  mostly  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  or  other  preceding  writers, 
and  in  a  very  diffuse  style,  acquired  great  re- 
putation, and  was  taught  in  the  European 
colleges  till  near  tire  middle  of  tlie  17th  cen- 
tury. ' 

AVICE'NNI A.  (Named  after  the  cele- 
brated physician  of  that  name.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  LinnEEan  sys- 
tem. Class,  Didi/namia ;  Order,  Angio- 
sperviia. 

AvicENNiA  TOMENTosA.  The  sj'stematic 
name  for  the  Avicennia  — Jiiliis  cordalo- 
ovatis,  subtus  tomentosis,  of  Einnwus,  which 
affords  the  Malacca  bean,  or  Anacardium 
orientcde  of  the  pharmaeopccias.  The  fruit, 
or  nut,  so  called,  is  of  a  shining  black 
colour,  heart-shaped,  compressed,  and  about 
the  size  of  the  thumb-nail.  It  is  now  de- 
servedly forgot  in  this  country. 

AviGATo  PEAE.    See  Law-US  persea. 

Awl-shaped.     See  Leaf. 

AWN.    See  Ariski. 

AXE-STONE.  A  species  of  nephrite, 
and  a  subspecies  of  jade,  from  which  it  dif- 
fers in  not  being  of  so  light  a  green,  and  in 
liaving  a  somewhat  slaty  texture. 
^  AXI'LLA.  (Axilla,  m.  f.  At:dl,  Heb. 
Scaligcr  deduces  it  from  agn,  to  act ;  in  this 
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manner,  ago,  axo,  axa,  axxda,  axilla.)  I.  In 
anatomy,  the  cavity  under  tlie  upper  part 
of  the  arm,  called  the  arm-pit. 

2.  In  botany,  the  angle  formed  by  the 
branch  and  stem  of  a  plant,  or  by  the  leaf 
with  either. 

AXILLARIS.  (From  axilla,  the  arm- 
pit.) Axillary.  1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
axilla,  or  arm-jiit. 

2.  In  botany,  leaves,  &c.  are  said  to 
be  axillary  which  proceed  from  the  angle 
formed  by  the  stem  and  branch. 

AXILLARIS.     See  Axillary, 

AxiLLAUis  GEJiMA.  Axillary  gem.  The 
gem  which  comes  out  of  the  axilla  of  a  plant. 
It  is  this  which  bears  the  fruit. 

AXILLARY.  {Axillaris;  (rom  axilla, 
the  arm  pit.)  Of  or  belonging  to  the  axilla, 
or  arm-pit. 

Axillary  arteries.  Arterice  axUlares. 
The  axillary  arteries  are  continuations  of 
the  subclavians,  and  give  ofl",  each  of  them, 
in  the  axilla,  four  mammary  arteries,  the  sub- 
scapular, and  the  posteiior  and  anterior  cir- 
cumflex arteries,  which  ramify  about  the 
joint. 

Axillary  nerves.  Nervis  axillares.  Ar- 
ticular nerve.  A  branch  of  the  Jbrachial 
plexus,  and  sometimes  of  the  radial  nerve. 
It  runs  outwards  and  backwards,  around  the 
neck  of  the  humerus,  and  is  lost  in  the 
muscles  of  the  scapula. 

Axillary  veins.  Vcnce  axillares.  The 
axillary  veins  receive  the  blood  I'rom  the 
veins  of  the  arm,  and  evacuate  it  into  the 
subclavian  vein. 

AXINITE.  Thumerstone.  A  massive 
or  crystallised  mineral,  the  crystals  of  which 
resemble  an  axe  in  the  form  and  sharpness 
of  their  edges.  It  is  found  in  beds  at 
Tbum,  in  Saxony,  and  in  Cornwall. 

A'XIS.  (From  ago,  to  act.)   The  second 
vertebra.     See  Dentaius. 

AXU'NGIA.  {Axungia,  cb.  f.;  from 
axis,  an  axle-tree,  and  unguo,  to  anoint.) 
Hog's  lard. 

Axungia  curata.    Purified  hog's  lard.. 

Axungia  de  siummia.  Marrow. 

A'zAC.    (Arabian.)    Gum  ammoniac. 

Aza'gor.  Verdigi-is. 

AZALiliA.  (From  a^aAeos,  dry,  from 
its  growing  in  a  dry  soil.)    The  name  of  a 


genus  of  ))lants  in  the  LinnaBan  .system. 
Class,  I'cnlandria  ,  Ordei",  Mo/wgi/nia. 
Azalea  pontica.    The  Pontic  azalea. 
AzAMAR.    Native  cinnabar.  Vermilion. 
Azed,  ^  A  fine  kind  of  camphire. 
AZOTE.    (From,  a,  priv.  and  ^eon,  to 
live;  because  it  is  unfit  for  respiration.) 
Azot.    See  Nitrogen. 

Azotaiie.    The  chloride  of  azote. 
Azote,  chloride  of.    See  NUrogen. 
Azote,  deutoxyde  of.    See  Nitrogen. 
Azote,  gaseous  oxyde  of     See  Nitrogen, 
Azote,  iodide  of.    See  Nitrogen. 
Azote,  proloxyde  of.     See  Nitrogen. 
A'zoTH.  An  imaginary  universal  remedy. 
A'zuii.  Alum. 
Azurestone.    See  Lapis  lazuli. 
Azure  spar,  prisviatic.    See  Azurite. 
AZURITE.      Prismatic    azure  spar. 
Lazulite  of  Werner.    A  mineral  of  a  fine 
blue  colour,  composed  of  alumina,  mag- 
nesia, silica,  oxyde  of  iron,  and  lime.  It 
occurs  in  Vorau,  in  Stiria,  and  the  bishopric 
of  Salzburg. 

Azu'rium.  Quicksilver,  sulphur,  and  sal- 
ammoniac. 

A'zYGEs.  (From  a,  priv.  and  ^vyos,  a 
yoke.)  The  os  sphenoides  was  so  called, 
because  it  has  no  fellow. 

A'ZYGOS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  ^vyos,  a 
yoke ;  because  it  has  no  fellow. )  Several 
single  muscles,  veins,  bones,  &c.  are  so 
called. 

AzTQos  processus.  A  process  of  the  oS 
sphenoides. 

AzYGos  uvuL^.  A  muscle  of  the  uvula. 
Palato-slajiliilimis  of  Douglas.  StaphHinus, 
or  Epislaphilinus  of  Winslow.  It  arises  at 
one  extremity  of  the  suture  which  joins  the 
palate  bones,  runs  down  the  whole  length 
of  the  velum  and  uvula,  resembling  an 
earth-worm,  and  adhering  to  the  tendons 
of  the  circumflexi.  It  is  inserted  into  the 
tip  of  the  uvula.  Its  use  is  to  raise  tlie 
uvula  upwards  and  forwards,  and  to  shorten 
it. 

AzYGos  VENA.  Azygos  vciu.  Vena  sine 
pan.  This  vein  is  situated  in  the  right  ca- 
vity of  the  thorax,  upon  the  dorsal  veitebrffi. 
It  receives  the  blood  from  the  vertebral,  in- 
tercostal, bronchial,  ])ericardiac,  and  dia- 
phragmatic veins,  and  evacuates  it  into  the 
vena  cava  superior. 


Kabuzica'rius.    {BaSov^^iKapios ;  from  ^a-  BA'CCA.     {Bacca,  or.  f.,  ti  berrj-.)  A 

§a^o,  to  sijcak  inarliciilately. )  Tlie  incubus,  pulpy  pcricarpium,  or  seed-vessel,  enclbs- 

or  night-mare :  so  called,  because,  in  it,  the  ing  several  naked  seeds,  coiuiccfcd  by  A 

person  is  api-  to  make  an  inarticulate  or  slender  membrane,  and  dispersed  tht-dugli 

confused  noise.  tlic  pulp.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  figure  into  i 
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h  Jiacca  rotunda,  round ;  as  in  Ribtis 
nibrum,  the  currant,  and  Grossulutia,  the 
gooseberry. 

2.  Bacca  oblonga,  oblong;  as  in  Bar- 
barea  vulgaris-,  common  barberry. 

3.  Bacca  dicoccas  double,  as  in  Jasminum. 

4.  Bacca  recutita,  circumcised  like  the 
prominent  glans  penis,  without  the  pre- 
puce ;  as  in  Taxus  baccala. 

From  tlie  substances  it  is  denominated, 

1 .  Bacca  mccosa,  juicy ;  as  in  JRibes 
rubnim. 

2.  Bacca  corticosa,  covered  with  a  hard 
bark  ;  as  in  Garcinia  mangostana. 

8.  Bacca  ersicca,  dry  ;  as  in  Iledera  helix. 
From  the  number  of  loculaments  into, 

1.  Bacca  unilocularis,  with  one;  as  in 
the  Acttsa  and  Cactus. 

2.  Bacca  bUocularis,  with  two ;  as  in 
Lonicera. 

3.  Bacca  trilocularis,  with  three  ;  as  in 
Asparagus  and  RiiScus. 

4.  Bacca  quadrilocularis,  with  four ;  as 
Caris  quadrifolia. 

5.  Bacca  quinquelocularis,  with  five ;  as  in 
Melaslonia. 

6.  Bacca  muliilocularis,  with  many  ;  as  in 
Nymphaa. 

From  the  number  of  the  seeds  into, 

1.  Bacca  monosperma,  with  one  only  ;  as 
in  Daphne,  Viscum,  and  Viburmun. 

2.  Bacca  dispernia,  with  two  seeds;  as 
Barbarea  vulgaris,  and  Coffea  arabica., 

.3.  Bacca  trispenna,  with  thi-ee ;  as  in 
Satnbucus,  and  Jimiperis. 

4,  Bacca  qiiadrisperina,  with  four ;  as  in 
Ligustrum,  and  Ilex. 

5.  BacCa  poli/sperma,  with  many  seeds  ; 
as  in  Arbulm  unedo,  Ribes,  and  Gardenia. 

The  Bacca  is  also  distinguished  into  sim- 
ple and  compound,  when  it  is  composed  of 
several  berries,  which  are  called  acini ;  as 
in  Ruhiis fruticosus. 

Bacca  bermudknsis.  The  Bermuda  berry. 
See  Sapindus  saponaria. 

Bacca  JUNIPER!.  The  juniper  beiTy*  See 
Juniperus  communis. 

Bacca  lauri.  The  laurel  berry.  See 
Laurus  nobilis- 

BACdA  MOJTSPELiENsis.  See  Inida  dysen- 
terica. 

BacCa  norlanbica.  The  shrubby  straw- 
berry.    See  Rubus  arcticus. 

Bacca  piscatoria.  So  named  because 
fish  are  cauglit  with  them.  See  Menisper- 
mum  co'cculus. 

Bacca'lia.  (From  baccharum  copia, 
because  it  abounds  in  berries.)  The  bay,  or 
laurel-tree.     See  Laurus  nobilis. 

BA'CCHARIS.  (From  bacchus,  viine ; 
from  its  fragrance  resembling  that  liquor.) 
See  Inula  di/sciiterica. 

BACCIFEUUS.  (From  bacca,  a  berry, 
and fero,  to  bear.)    Berry  bearing. 

Bacciker^h  plants.  Plants  arc  so  called 
which  have  a  beny  or  pulpy  pericarpium. 

BA'CCHIA.  (From  6fJct7iMS,  wine  ;  be- 
cause it  generally  proceeds  from  hard  drink- 


ing and  intemperance.)  A  name  given  by 
Linna;us  to  the  pimpled  face,  which  results 
from  free  living. 

BACCILLUM.    A  little  berry. 

BACCIUS,  Andrew, a  native  of  Ancona, 
practised  medicine  at  Home  towards  the  end 
of  the  1 6th  century,  and  became  physician  to 
Pope  Slxtus  V.  He  appears  to  have  had 
great  industry  and  learning  from  his  hume- 
rous  publications  ;  of  which  the  chief,  "  Der 
Thermis,"  gives  an  extensive  examination  of 
natural  waters. 

Ba'ccui.i.  1.  Is  used,  by  some  writers,, 
for  a  particular  kind  of  lozenges,  shaped  int» 
little  short  rolls. 

2.  Hildanus  likewise  uses  it  foe  an  in- 
strument in  surgeiy. 

Backer's  Pills.  Filults  tonicce  Bacheri.  A 
celebrated  medicine  in  France,  employed 
for  tlie  cure  of  dropsies.  Their  principal 
ingredient  is  the  extract  of  melampodium, 
or  black  hellebore. 

Ba'cora.    The  Banana. 

BACTISHUA,  George,  was  a  cele- 
brated physician  of  Chorasan,  distinguished 
also  for  his  literary  attainments.  He  was 
successful  in  curing  the  reigning  caliph  of  a 
complaint  of  the  stomach,  which  brought 
hira  into  great  honour ;  he  translated  seve- 
ral of  the  ancient  medical  authors  into  the 
Arabian  language  ;  and  many  of  his  observ- 
ations are  recorded  by  llhazes  and  other  suc- 
ceeding physicians.  His  son,  Gabriel,  t\'as 
in  equal  estimation  with  the  famous  Haroun 
Al  Raschid,  whom  he  cured  of  apoplexy  by 
blood-letting,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 
the  other  physicians. 

Badia'ga.  a  kind  of  sponge  usually 
sold  in  BAissia,  the  powder  of  which  is  said 
to  take  away  the  livid  marks  of  blows  and 
bruises  within  a  few  hours.  It  is  only  de- 
scribed by  Bauxbaum,  and  its  nature  is  not 
properly  understoodi 

Badian  semen.  The  seed  of  a  tree  which 
grows  in  China,  and  smells  like  aniseed. 
The  Chinese,  and  Dutch,  in  imitation  of 
them,  sometimes  use  the  badian  to  give  their 
tea  an  aromatic  taste. 

Badi'za  aqua.   See  Batli  waters. 

Badranum  semen.     Indian  aniseed. 

Babu'cca.  The  Indian  name  for  a  species 
of  capparis. 

Ba'dzcher.    An  antidote. 

B^'os.  Baios.  In  Hippocrates  it  means 
few ;  but  in  P.  iEgincta,  it  is  an  epithet  for 
a  poultice. 

BAGLIVI,  G  eorge,  born  at  Ragusa  in 
1668,  after  graduating  at  Padua,  and  im- 
proving himself  greatly  by  travelling  through- 
out Italy,  was  made  jirofessor  of  medicine 
and  anatomy  at  Rome.  In  1696,  ho  pub- 
lished an  excellent  woric  on  tlie  practice  of 
physic,  condemning  the  exclusive  attach- 
ment to  theory,  atid  earnestly  recommend- 
ing the  Hippocratic  metliod  of  observation  ; 
which,  he  maintained,  assisted  by  the  modern 
improvements  in  anatomy  and  physiology, 
would  tend  greatly  to  the  advancement  ci 
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medicine.  He  has  left  also  several  other 
tracts,  though  he  died  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-eight.  * 

BAGNIGGE  WELLS.  A  saline  mi- 
neral sprmg,  near  Clerkenwell,  in  London, 
resembling  the  Epsom  water.  In  most  con- 
stitutions, three  half-pints  is  considered  a  full 
dose  for  purging. 

BA'GNIO.  (From  bag7io,  Italian.)  A 
bathing  or  sweating-house. 

Ba'hei  coyolli.  Ray  takes  it  to  be  the 
Areca,  or  Fa?rfeL 

'Ba'hel  sohulli.  An  Indian-tree.  See 
Genista  spiiiosa  itulica. 

B  AHOBAL.    See  Adunsonid' 

Ba'iac.   White  lead. 

Baikalite,  The  asbestiform  species  of 
tremolite. 

B  A  ILL  IE,  William,  born  in  Scotland, 
in  the  year  1760.  His  mother  was  sister  of 
the  two  celebrated  Hunters,  Dr.  William, 
and  Mr.  John  ;  his  father,  a  clergyman.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  education  he  enjoyed 
great  advantages.  After  studying  at  Glas- 
gow, where  his  father  was  Professor  of  Divin- 
ity, he  was  sent  to  one  of  the  exhibitions  of 
that  university  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  his  degrees  in  Physic,  by 
which  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  in  London,  and  was  soon  after 
elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  At  an 
early  period  he  came  to  London  and  was  an 
inmate  with  his  uncle,  Dr.  William  Hunter, 
at  that  time  lecturing  to  a  numerous  class  of 
pupils,  and  who  had  the  superintendence  of  his 
education.  After  demonstrating  in  the  dis- 
secting room  with  the  celebrated  and  learned 
Mr.  Cruickshanks,  he  became,  on  the  death 
of  his  uncle  joint  lecturer  with  him,  and 
continued  to  lecture  until  1799. 

Dr.  Baillie's  practice  as  a  physician  was 
for  several  years  extremely  small,  and  he 
often  complained  of  the  little  he  had  to  do  ; 
indeed,  at  one  time  he  thought  of  leaving 
the  metropolis.  In  tlie  year  1787,  he  Was 
elected  physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital ; 
and  he  now  began  to  find  his  practice  in* 
crease.     About  this  period  he  married. 

Dr.  Denman,  the  celebrated  accoucheur 
of  tlie  day,  had  two  daughters  ;  Mr.  Croft, 
afterward  Sir  Richard,  married  one,  Dr. 
Baillie,  the  other.  The  confidence  which  the 
two  first  obtained  in  the  higher  circles  of 
society,  was  great  and  extensive;  and  they 
lost  no  opportunity  of  requiring  the  opinion 
and  attendance  of  their  relation.  Dr.  IBuil- 
lle's  pupils  had  now  gone  yearly  to  every  part 
of  England,  and  the  Indies,  and  were  not 
merely  enforcing  the  principles  and  doc- 
trines of  their  master,  whose  lectures  they 
had  heard  delivered  with  such  lucid  order, 
and  clearness  of  expression,  as  W  convey 
information  in  the  most  simple  and  intel- 
ligible manner  ;  but  Were  sending  their  pa- 
tients from  the  most  distant  parts  to  profit 
J)y  his  advice  and  experience.  Two  other 
circumstances  soon  occurred,  which  at  once 
placed   Dr.   Baillie  in  a   practice  before 
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unheard  of.  His  "uncle's,  and  his  own  great 
friend,  Dr.Pitcairn,  who  was  in  great  prac- 
tice, was,  from  ill  liealth,  obliged  to  leave 
England  for  a  more  temperate  climate,  and 
he  previously  introduced  him  to  all  his 
patients;  and  Dr.  Warren,  who  had  enjoyed 
the  greater  part  of  the  practice  of  the  nol)ilily 
was  suddenly  cut  off'.  There  was  no  prac 
titioner  left  whose  opportunities  had  fitted 
him  to  take  the  lead,  and  thus  a  field  wag 
opened  for  aspiring  genius,  ability,  skill,  and 
perseverance,  which  Dr.  Baillie  soon  occu- 
pied, and  from  which  he  reaped  an  abundant 
harvest  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

Before  he  discontinued  his  lectures  in 
1799,  he  published  an  octavo  volume,  on 
Morbid  Anatomy,  in  which  is  compressed 
more  accurate  and  more  useful  information 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  elaborate  works  of 
Bonetus,  Morgagni,  and  Lieutaud.  This 
W'as  followed  by  a  large  work,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  splendid  engravings  to  illus- 
trate Morbid  Anatomy.  He  also  gave  a 
description  of  the  gravid  uterus,  and  many 
important  contributions  to  the  transactions 
and  medical  collections  of  the  time. 

Dr.  Bailh'e  presented  his  collection  of 
specimens  of  Morbid  Parts  to  the  College  of 
Physicians,  With  a  sum  of  money  to  be  ex- 
pended in  keeping  them  in  order. 

The  professional  and  moral  character  of 
this  great  physician  cannot  be  too  higlily 
appreciated.  To  his  bretliren,  amotigst  whom 
he  rnight,  from  his  extensive  and  peculiar 
practice,  have  exercised. a  high  and  reserved 
deportment,  he  was  humble,  attentive,  com- 
municative, and  kind ;  and  he  never  permit- 
ted the  caprice  of  a  patient  or  friends  to 
interfere  with  tJie  conduct  of,  or  injure  a 
practitioner,  when  unjustly  censured. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  practice,  he  dis- 
played a  discriminating  and  profound  know- 
ledge ;  happy  in  tlie  conception  of  the  cause 
of  symptoms,  he  distinguished  diseases  from 
those  with  which  they  might  have  been  con- 
founded, and  pointed  out  their  probable 
progress  and  termination  ;  and  in  delivering 
his  opinion,  he  eSpressed  lumself  with  clear- 
ness, decision,  and  candour. 

His  moral  character  was  adorned  by  the 
strictest  virtues,  and  ample  charities.  He 
died  in  the  year  1S23,  in  the  sixfy-fhird  year 
of  his  flge,  from  a  gradual  decay  oi"  the  powers 
of  natures  continuing  to  practise  until  about 
a  year  before  his  death,  leaving  a,  wife,  a 
son,  a  daughter,  and  a  sister,  I\Iiss  Joanna 
Baillie,  who  has  acquired  a  degree  of  emi- 
nence surpassed  by  none  of  her  sex  in  any  age. 
A  few  of  his  jmvate  professional  friends  have 
directed  a  simple  tablet  and  bust  from  the 
chisel  of  Chantry,  to  be  placed  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  to  peipctuale  his  high  and 
honourable  professional  character,  and  his 
many  private  rirlues. 

BAILLOU,  GuiLLATMp;  nii,  commonly 
called  Jialhniiis,  Was  born  in  J 5:58  at  Paris, 
where  lie  f(radoated,  and  attained  consider- 
able eminence.    He  was  vcit  aetive  in  ths 
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contest  for  precedence  between  the  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  which  was  at  length  de- 
cided in  ftivour  of  the  former.  His  writings 
are  numerous,  though  not  now  much  esteem- 
ed; but  he  appears  to  have  been  the  first, 
wlio  properly  discriminated  between  gout 
and  rheumatism. 

Ba'la.     The  plaintain-tree. 

BALiE'NA.  (BaAoii/a;  from  fiaWec,  to 
cast,  from  its  power  in  casting  up  water.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  animals.  Class, 
Mammalia Order,  Cete. 

Baljena  macrocephala.  The  systematic 
name  of  a  species  of  whale. 

Calais  nihy.   See  Spinelle. 

BALANCE.  "  The  beginning  and  end 
of  every  exact  chemical  process  consists  in 
weighing.  V/ith  imperfect  instruments  this 
operation  will  be  tedious  and  inaccurate ; 
but  with  a  good  balance,  the  result  will  be 
satisfactory ;  and  much  time,  which  is  so 
precious  in  experimental  researches,  will  be 
saved. 

The  balance  is  a  lever,  the  axis  of  motion 
of  which  is  formed  with  an  edge  like  that 
of  a  knife ;  and  the  two  dishes  at  its  extre- 
mities are  hung  upon  edges  of  the  same 
kind.  These  edges  are  first  made  sharp, 
and  then  rounded  with  a  fine  hone,  or  a 
piece  of  bulf  leather.  The  excellence  of 
tlie  instrument  depends,  in  a  great  measure, 
on  the  regular  form  of  this  rounded  part. 
When  the  lever  is  considered  as  a  mere  line, 
the  two  outer  edges  are  called  points  of  sus- 
pension, and  the  inner  the  fulcrum.  The 
points  of  suspension  are  supposed  to  be  at 
equal  distances  from  tlie  fulcrum,  and  to  be 
pressed  with  equal  weights  when  loaded. 

1.  If  the  fulcrum  be  placed  in  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  beam,  and  the  three  edges 
lie  all  in  the  same  right  line,  the  balance  will 
have  no  tendency  to  one  position  more  than 
another,  but  will  rest  in  any  position  it  may 
be  placed  in,  whether  the  scales  be  on  or  ofi:", 
empty  or  loaded. 

2.  If  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam, 
when  level,  be  immediately  above  the  ful- 
crum, it  will  overset  by  the  smallest  action  ; 
that  is,  the  end  which  is  lowest  will  descend  : 
and  it  will  do  this  with  more  swiftness,  the 
higher  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  less  the 
.points  of  suspension  are  loaded. 

3.  But  if  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
beam  be  immediately  below  the  fulcrum,  the 
beam  will  not  rest  in  any  position  but  when 
level ;  and,  if  disturbed  from  this  position, 
and  then  left  at  liberty,  it  will  vibrate,  and 
at  last  come  to  rest  on  the  level.  Its  vibra- 
tions will  be  quicker,  and  its  horizontal  ten- 
dency stronger,  the  lower  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity, and  the  less  the  weights  upon  the  points 
of  suspension. 

4.  If  the  fulcrum  be  below  the  line  join- 
ing the  points  of  suspension,  and  these  be 
loaded,  the  beam  will  over.set,  unless  pre- 
vented by  the  weight  of  the  beam  tending  to 
produce  a  horizontal  position.  In  this  last 
case,  small  weights  will  equilibrate  ;  a  cer- 


tain exact  weight  will  rest  in  any  position  of 
the  beam  ;  and  all  greater  weights  will  cause 
the  beam  to  overset.  Many  scales  are  often 
made  this  way,  and  will  overset  with  any 
considerable  load. 

5.  If  the  fulcrum  be  above  the  line  join- 
ing the  points  of  suspension,  the  beam  will 
come  to  the  horizontal  position,  imless  pre- 
vented by  its  own  weight.  If  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  beam  be  nearly  in  the  fulcrum, 
all  the  vibrations  of  the  loaded  beam  will  be 
made  in  times  nearly  equal,  unless  the 
weights  be  very  small,  when  they  will  be 
slower.  The  vibrations  of  balances  are 
quicker,  and  the  horizontal  tendency  stronger, 
the  liigher  the  fulcrum. 

6.  If  the  arms  of  a  balance  be  unequal, 
the  weights  in  equipoise  will  be  unequal  in 
the  same  proportion.  It  is  a  severe  check 
upon  a  workman  to  keep  the  arms  equal, 
while  he  is  making  the  other  adjustments  in 
a  strong  and  inflexible  beam. 

7.  The  equality  of  the  anus  of  a  balance 
is  of  use,  in  scientific  pursuits,  chieflyj^in 
making  weights  by  bisection.  A  balance 
with  unequal  arms  will  weigh  as  accurately 
as  another  of  the  same  workmanship  with 
equ.ll  arms,  provided  the  standard  weight 
itself  be  first  counterpoised,  then  taken  out 
of  the  scale,  and  the  thing  to  be  weighed  be 
put  into  the  scale,  and  adjusted  against  the 
counterpoise  ;  or  when  proportional  quanti- 
ties only  are  considered,  as  in  chemical  and 
in  other  philosophical  experiments,  tlie  bo- 
dies and  products  imder  examination  may 
be  weighed  against  tlie  weights,  taking  care 
always  to  put  the  weights  into  the  same 
scale.  For  then,  though  the  bodies  may 
not  be  really  equal  to  the  weights,  yet  their 
proportions  among  each  other  may  be  the 
same  as  if  they  had  been  accurately  so. 

8.  But  though  the  quality  of  the  arms 
may  be  well  dispensed  with,  yet  it  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  that  their  relative  lengths, 
whatever  they  may  be,  should  continue  inva- 
riable. For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary, 
either  that  the  three  edges  be  all  truly  paral- 
lel, or  that  the  points  of  suspension  and  sup- 
port should  be  always  in  the  same  part  of 
the  edge.  This  last  requisite  is  the  most 
easily  obtained. 

The  balances  made  in  London  are  usually 
constructed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  bear- 
ing parts  form  notches  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  edges ;  so  tliat  the  scales  being  set  to  vi- 
brate, all  the  parts  naturally  fall  into  the 
same  bearing.  The  balances  made  in  the 
country  have  the  fulcrum  edge  straight,  and 
confined  to  one  constant  bearing  by  two  side 
plates.  But  the  points  of  suspension  are  re- 
ferred to  notches  in  the  edges,  like  the  Lon- 
don balances.  The  balances  here  mentioned^ 
which  come  from  the  country,  are  enclosed 
in  a  small  iron  japanned  box  ;  and  are  to  be 
met  with  at  Birmingham  and  ShetHeld  ware- 
houses, though  less  frequently  than  som6 
years  ago  ;  because  a  pocket  contrivance  for 
weighing  guineas  and  half-guineas  lias  got 
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possession  of  tlie  market.  Thoy  are,  in  ge- 
neral, M-ell  made  and  adjusted,  turn  with  Il,e 
twentieth  of  a  grain  when  empty,  and  will 
sensibly  show  the  tenth  of  a  grain,  with  an 
ounce  in  each  scale.  Their  price  is  from 
five  shiOing.  to  half. a  guinea;  but  those 
which  are  under  seven  shillings  have  not 
their  edges  hardened,  and  consequently  are 
not  durable.  This  may  be  ascertained  by 
the  purchaser,  by  passing  the  point  of  a 
penknife  across  the  small  piece  which  goes 
through  one  of  the  end  boxes  :  if  it  make 
any  mark  or  impression,  tlio  part  is  soft. 

9.  If  a  beam  be  adjusted  so  as  to  have  no 
tendency  to  any  one  position,  and  the  scales 
be  equally  loaded ;  then,  if  a  small  weight 
be  added  in  one  of  the  scales,  that  balance 
will  turn,  and  the  points  of  suspension  will 
move  with  an  accelerated  motion,  similar  to 
that  of  falling  bodies,  but  as  much  slower, 
m  proportion,  very  nearly,  as  the  added 
weight  is  less  than  the  wliole  weight  borne 
by  the  fulcrum. 

10.  The  stronger  the  tendency  to  a  liori- 
zontal  position  in  any  balance,  or  the  quicker 
its  vibrations,  the  greater  additional  weight 
will  be  required  to  cause  it  to  turn,  or  in- 
cline to  any  given  angle.  No  balance, 
therefore,  can  turn  so  quick  as  the  motion 
deduced.  Such  a  balance  as  is  there  de- 
scribed, if  it  were  to  turn  with  the  ten- 
thousandth  part  of  the  weight,  would  move 
at  quickest  ten  thousand  times  slower  than 
falling  bodies ;  that  is,  the  dish  containing 
the  weight,  instead  of  falling  through  sixteen 
feet  in  a  second  of  time,  would  fall  through 
only  two  hundred  parts  of  an  inch,  and  it 
would  require  four  seconds  to  move  througli 
one-third  part  of  an  inch  ;  consequently  all 


accurate  weighing  must  be  slow.  If  the  in- 
dices of  two  balances  be  of  equal  lengths, 
that  index  which  is  connected  with  the 
shorter  balance  will  move  proportionally 
quicker  than  the  other.  Long  beams  are 
the  most  in  request,  because  they  are  thought 
to  have  less  friction  :  this  is  doubtful;  but 
the  quicker  angular  motion,  greater  strength, 
and  less  weight  of  a  short  balance,  are  cer- 
tainly advantages. 

11.  Very  delicate  balances  are  not  only 
useful  in  nice  experiments,  but  are  likewise 
much  more  expeditious  than  others  in  com- 
mon weighing.  If  a  pair  of  scales  with  a 
certain  load  be  barely  sensible  to  one-tenth 
of  a  grain,  it  will  require  a  considerable  time 
to  ascertain  the  weight  to  that  degree  of  ac- 
turacy,  because  the  turn  must  be  observed 
several  times  over,  and  is  very  small.  But 
if  no  greater  accuracy  were  required,  and 
scales  were  used  which  would  turn  witii  the 
hundredth  of  a  grain,  a  tenth  of  a  grain, 
more  or  less,  would  make  so  great  a  differ- 
ence in  the  turn,  that  it  would  be  seen  im- 
mediately. 

12.  If  a  balance  be  found  to  turn  witli  a 
certain  addition,  and  is  not  moved  by  any 
smaller  weight,  a  greater  sensibility  may  be 


given  to  that  balance,  by  producing  a  tr<?- 
nnilous  motion  in  its  parts.  Tlius,  if  the 
edge  of  a  blunt  saw,  a  file,  or  other  similar 
instrument,  be  drawn  along  any  part  of  the 
case  or  support  of  a  balance,  it  will  produce 
a  jarring,  which  will  diminish  the  friction 
on  the  moving  parts  so  much,  that  the  turn 
will  be  evident  with  one-third  or  one-fourth 
of  the  addition  that  would  else  liave  been 
required.  In  tin's  way,  a  beam  which  would 
barely  turn  by  the  addition  of  one-tenth  of  a 
gram,  will  turn  with  one-thirtieth  or  fortiedi 
of  a  grain. 

13.  A  balance,  the  horizontal  tendency  of 
which  depends  only  on  its  own  weiglit,  will 
turn  with  the  same  addition,  whatever  may 
be  the  load;  except  so  far  as  a  greater  load 
will  produce  a  greater  friction. 

14.  But  a  balance,  the  horizontal  tendency 
of  which  depends  only  on  the  elevation  of 
the  fulcrum,  will  be  less  sensible  the  greater 
the  load  ;  and  the  addition  requisite  to  pro- 
duce an  equal  turn  will  be  in  proportion  to 
the  load  itself. 

15.  In  order  to  regulate  the  horizontal 
tendency  in  some  beams,  the  fulcrum  is 
placed  below  the  points  of  suspension,  and  a 
sliding  weight  is  put  upon  the  cock  or  index, 
by  means  of  which  the  centre  of  gravity  may 
be  raised  or  depressed.  This  is  a  useful 
contrivance. 

16.  Weights  are  made  by  a  subdivision 
of  a  standard  weight.    If  the  weight  be  con- 
tinually halved,  it  will  produce  the  common 
pile,  which  is  the  smallest  number  for  weigh- 
ing between  its  extremes,  without  placfng 
any  weight  in  the  scale  with  the  body  under 
examination.     Granulated  lead  is  a  very 
convenient  substance  to  be  used  in  this  ope- 
ration of  halving,  which,  however,  is  very 
tedious.    Tlie  readiest  way  to  subdivide  small 
weights,  consists  in  weighing  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  small  wire,  and  afterward  cutting  it 
into  such  parts,  by  measure,  as  are  desired  ; 
or  the  wire  may  be  wrapped  close  round  two 
pins,  and  then  cut  asunder  with  a  knife.  By 
this  means  it  will  be  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  equal  lengths,  or  small  rings. 
The  wire  ought  to  be  so  thin,  as  that  one'^of 
these  rings  may  barely  produce  a  sensible 
effect  on  the  beam.    If  any  quantity  (as,  for 
example,  a  grain)  of  these  rings  be  weighed, 
and  the  numlicr  then  reckoned,  the  grain 
may  be  subdivided  in  any  proportion,  by  di- 
viding that  number,  and  making  the  weights 
equal  to  as  many  of  tlie  rings  ;is  the  quotient 
of  the  division  denotes.    Then,  if  750  of  tlie 
rings  amounted  to  a  grain,  and  it  were  re- 
quired to  divide  the  grain  decimally,  down- 
wards, 9-lOths  would  be  equal  to  G75  rings, 
8-]0ths  would  be  equal  to  000  rings,  7-lOtlis 
to  525  rings,  Ikc.     Small  wciglits  may  be 
made  of  thin  leaf  brass.     Jewellers'  foil'  is  a 
good  material  for  weights  below  1-lOtli  of  a 
grain,  as  low  as  to  1-1 00th  of  a  grain  ;  and 
all  lower  quantities  may  he  either  estimated 
by  the  position  of  the  index,  or  shown  by 
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actually  counting  the  rings  of  wire,  the  value 
of  which  has  been  determined. 

17.  In  philosophical  experiments,  it  will 
be  found  very  convenient  to  admit  no  more 
than  one  dimension  of  weight.  The  grain 
is  of  tliat  magnitude  as  to  deserve  the  pre- 
ference. With  regard  to  the  number  of 
weights  tlie  che^'nists  ought  to  be  provided 
with,  writers  have  differed  according  to  their 
habits  and  views.  Mathematicians  have  com- 
puted the  least  possible  number,  witli  which 
all  -weights  within  certain  limits  might  be 
ascertained}  but  their  determination  is  of 
little  use.  Because,  with  so  small  a  num- 
ber, it  must  often  happen,  that  the  scales 
will  be  heavily  loaded  with  weights  on  each 
side,  put  in  with  a  view  only  to  determine 
tlie  difference  between  them.  It  is  not  tlie 
least  possible  number  of  weights  wliich  it  is 
necessary  an  operator  should  buy  to  effect 
his  purpose,  that  we  ought  to  inquire  after, 
but  the  most  convenient  number  for  ascer- 
taining his  inquiries  with  accuracy  and  ex- 
pedition. The  error  of  adjustment  is  the 
least  possible,  when  only  one  weight  is  in 
the  scale ;  that  is,  a  single  weight  of  five 
grains  is  twice  as  likely  to  be  true,  as  two 
weights,  one  of  three,  and  the  other  of  two 
grains,  put  into  the  dish  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  single  five;  because  each  of  these  last 
has  its  own  probability  of  error  in  adjust- 
ment. But  since  it  is  as  inconsistent  with 
convenience  to  provide  a  single  weight,  as  it 
would  be  to  liave  a  single  character  for  every 
number ;  and  as  we  have  nine  characters, 
which  we  use  in  rotation,  to  express  higher 
values  according  to  their  position,  it  will  be 
found  very  serviceable  to  make  the  set  of 
weights  correspond  with  our  numerical  sys- 
tem. Tills  directs  us  to  the  set  of  weights  as 
follows:  1000  grains,  900  g.  800  g.  700  g. 
600  g.  500  g.  400  g.  300  g.  200  g.  100  g. 
90  g.  80  g.  70  g.  60  g.  50  g.  40  g.  30  g. 
20  g.  10  g.  9g.  8g.  7g.  6g.  5g.  4  g. 
S  g.  2g.  Ig.  fgg.  -^g.-^g.-^g.  -,5,g.  fjg. 

Tjg-  fag-  Tijg-Tffog-  T§og-  T^oS-  -mS-  TOog 

imS-  TOijg-  Tijg-  riljg-  With  these  the 
philosopher  will  always  have  the  same  num- 
ber of  weights  in  his  scales  as  there  are 
figures  in  the  number  expressing  the  weights 
in  grains.  Thus  742.5  grains  will  be  weigh  • 
ed  by  the  weights  700,  40,2,  and  5-lOths." 
^Ure's  Chemical  Dicliomirtj. 

Balani'num  oleum.    Oil  of  the  ben-nut. 

Balanoca'stanum.  (From  ^aXavos,  a 
nut,  and  Karavov,  a  chesnut ;  so  called  from 
its  tuberous  root.)  The  earth-nut.  See 
Himiuin  bulbocastaniim- 

BA'LANOS.  (From  jSaAAco,  to  cast; 
because  it  sheds  its  fruit  upon  the  ground.) 
Ualfmu.i.     1.  An  acorn. 

2.  The  oak-tree.    See  Quercus  robur. 

3.  Theophrastus  uses  it  sometimes  to  ex- 
press any  glandiferous  tree. 

4.  From  the  similitude  of  form,  this  word 
is  used  to  express  suppositories  and  pes- 
saries, ^aXavos  signifying  a  nut. 


5.  "A  name  of  the  glans  penis.  ^ 

Balas  ruby.    See  Spinelk. 

BALAU'STIUM.  (From  j3a\ioj,  vari- 
ous,  and  avco,  to  dry;  so  called  from  the 
variety  of  its  colours,  and  its  becoming  soon 
dry;  or  from  jSAas-Ri/w,  to  germinate.)  Ba- 
laustia.  A  large  rose-like  flower,  of  a  red 
colour,  the  produce  of  the  plant  from  which 
we  obtain  the  granate.  See  Funica  gra- 
natwn. 

BALBU'TIES.  (From  ;8a§a^«,  to  stam- 
mer; or  from  hnlbel,  Heb.  to  stammer.)  A 
defect  of  speech  ;  properly,  that  sort  of  stam- 
mering whei-e  the  patient  sometimes  hesitates, 
and  immediately  after,  speaks  precipitately. 
It  is  the  PseUisiims  balbutiens  of  Cullen. 
Baldvioney.  See  jElhiisn  meum, 
Baldwin  s  2)hoxphoi-v.s.  Ignited  nitrate  of 
lime. 

BALISMUS.  (BaX\t(r/ios ;  from  ^oAAi^w, 

tripudio,  pedibus  plando.  )  The  specific  name 
of  a"disease  in  Good's  genus  Si/ndonus  for 
shaking  palsy.     See  Chorea  and  Tremor. 

BALI'STA.  (From  jSaAAo),  to  cast.)  The 
astragulus,  a  bone  of  the  foot,  was  formerly 
called  OS  balista;,  because  the  ancients  used, 
to  cast  it  from  their  slings. 

BALLOO'N.  {Ballon,  or  halon,  French.) 
J .  A  large  glass  receiver  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow  globe.  For  certain  chemical  oper- 
ations balloons  are  made  with  two  necks, 
]}laced  opposite  to  each  other ;  one  to  re- 
ceive the  neck  of  a  retort,  and  the  other  to 
enter  the  neck  of  a  second  balloon  :  this  ap- 
paratus is  called  enjiladed  balloons.  Their 
use  is  to  increase  the  whole  space  of  the  re- 
ceiver, because  any  number  of  these  may  be 
adjusted  to  each  other.  The  only  one  of 
these  vessels  which  is  generally  used,  is  a 
small  oblong  balloon  witli  two  necks,  which 
is  to  be  luted  to  the  retort,  and  to  the  re- 
ceiver, or  great  Zi«/foo;i ;  it  serves  to  remove 
this  receiver  from  the  body  of  the  furnace,  and 
to  hinder  it  from  being  too  much  heated. 

2.  A  spherical  bag  filled  with  a  gas  of  a 
small  specific  gravity,  or  with  heated  air,  by 
the  buoyancy  of  which  it  is  raised  into  the 
atmosphere. 

BALLO'TE.  (From  /SaAAco,  to  send 
forth,  and  ovs,  coros,  the  ear ;  because  it 
sends  forth  flowers  like  ears.)  Balloia.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Didy- 
namia ;   Order,  Gymnospermia. 

Ballote  NiGiiA.  Stinking  horehound. 
A  nettle-like  plant,  used,  when  boiled,  by 
the  country  people  against  scurvy  and  cuta- 
neous eruptions. 

BALM.    See  Melissa. 

Balm  of  Gdcad.    See  Bracocephalmn. 

Balm  of  Mecca.   See  Amyris  gileadensis. 

Balm,  Turkey.    See  Bracoceplialum. 

BA'LNEUM.  {Balneum,  ci.  n.  (8aAa- 
veiou,  a  bath.)  A  bath,  or  bathing-house. 
See  Bath. 

Balneum  animale.  The  wrapping  any 
part  of  an  animal,  just  killed,  round  the 
body,  or  a  limb. 
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BALNEusr  ARENJE.  A  sand-batli  for  che- 
mical purposes.    See  Bath. 

Balneum  calidum.  A  hot-bath.  See 
Bath. 

Balneum  frigidum.  A  cold  bath.  See 
Bath. 

Balneuji  mauixE.  Balneum  maris.  A 
warm-water  bath.     See  Bath. 

Balneum  irEDicATUM.  A  bath  impreg- 
nated with  drugs. 

Balneum  siccum.  Balneum  cinereum. 
A  dry  bath,  either  with  ashes,  sand,  or  iron 
filings. 

Balneum  sulphukeum.  A  sulphurous 
bath. 

Balneum  tepibum.  A  tepid  bath.  See 
Bath. 

Balneum  vaporis.    A  vapour  bath, 
BA'LSAM.      {Balsamum;    from  baal 
samen,  Hebrew.)    The  term  balsam  was 
anciently   applied    to  any  strong-scented, 
natural  vegetable  resin  of  about  the  fluidity 
of  treacle,  inflammable,  not  miscible  with 
water,  without  a4idilIon,  and  supposed  to  be 
possessed  of  many  medical  virtues.  All 
the  turpentines,  the  Peruvian  balsam,  co- 
paiba balsam,  &c.  are  examples  of  natural 
balsams.     Besides,  many,  medicines  com- 
pounded of   various  resins,    or  oils,  and 
brought  to  this  consistence,    obtained  the 
name  of  balsam.     Latterly,  however,  che- 
mists have  restricted  this  term  to  vegetable 
juices,  either  liquid,  or  which  spontaneously 
become  concrete,  consisting  of  a  substance  of 
a  resinous  nature,  combined  with  benzoic 
acid,  or  which  are  capable  of  aflTording  ben- 
2oic  acid,  by  being  heated  alone,  or  with 
water.    They  are  insoluble  in  water,  but 
readily  dissolve  in  alcohol  and  gather.  The 
liquid  balsams   are    copaiva,  opo-balsam, 
Pei-u,  sty  rax,  Tolu ;  the  concrete  are  ben- 
zoin, dragon's  blood,  and  storax. 

Balsavii  apple,  male.  The  fi-uit  of  the 
elaterium.    See  Momorclica  elaterium. 

Balsam,  artificial.  Compound  medicines 
are  thus  termed  which  are  made  of  a  bal- 
samic consistence  and  fragrance.  They  are 
generally  composed  of  expressed  or  ethereal 
oils,  resins,  and  other  solid  bodies,  which 
give  them  the  consistence  of  butter.  Tlic 
basis,  or  body  of  them,  is  expressed  oil  of 
nutmeg,  and  frequently  wax,  butter,  &c. 
They  are  usually  tinged  with  cinnabar  and 
safFron. 

Balsam  of  Canada.    See  Pinus  Balsamea. 
Balsam,  Canary.    See  Dracocephalum. 
Balsam  of  Copaiba.     See  Copaifera  offici- 
nalis. 

Balsam,  natural.  A  resin  which  has  not 
yet  assumed  tlie  concrete  form,  but  still  con- 
tinues in  a  fluid  state,  is  so  called,  as  com- 
mon turpentine,  balsamum  copaiva,  peru- 
vianum,  tolutanum,  &c. 

Balsam,  Peruvian.   See  Myroxxjlon  Perui- 
ferum. 

Balsam  of  sulphur.    See  Balsamum  sid- 
phttris. 


JJalsam  of  Tohi.  See  Toluifera  lulsa- 
mum. 

Balsam,  Turlcey.     See  Dracncephalum. 
BALSAMA'TIO.    (From  balsamum,  a 
balsam.)    The  embalming  of  dead  bodies. 

Balsa'mea.  fFrom  ia/sriwn/wi,  balsam.) 
Tlie  balm  of  Gilead  fir ;  so  called  from  its 
odour.     See  Pinus  balsamea. 

BALsAMELiE'oN.  (From  balsamun},.  bal- 
sam, and  fXaiov,  oil.)  Balm  of  Gilead,  or 
true  balsamum  Judiacum, 

Ba'lsami  oleum.  Balm  of  Gilead. 
BALSA'MIC.  (Balsamica,  sc.  medi~ 
cavienta  ;  from  PaAcafiov,  balsam.)  A  term 
generally  applied  to  substances  of  a  smooth 
and  oily  consistence,  which  possess  emollient, 
sweet,  and  generally  aromatic  qualities. 
HoflTman  calls  those  medicines  by  this  name, 
which  are  hot-  and  acrid,  and  also  the  natural 
balsams,  stimulating  gums,  &c.  by  wliich 
the  vital  heat  is  increased.  Dr.  Cullen 
speaks  of  them  under  the  joint  title  of  bal- 
samica et  resinosa,  considering  that  turpen- 
tine is  the  basis  of  all  balsams. 

BALSAMI'FERA,    (From  balsamum, 
balsam,  and  fero,  to  bear.)    Balsam  berry. 

Balsamifera  BRAziLiENsLs.  The  copaiba 
tree.     See  Cojjaif'era  officinalis. 

Balsamifera  indicana.    Peruvian  bal- 
sam tree.    See  Myroxylon  peritiferum. 

Balsamita    fceminea.      See  Achillea 
ageratum. 

Balsamita  lutea.    See  Polygonum per- 
sicaria. 

Balsamita  major.     See  Tanacetum  bal- 
samita. 

Balsamita  mas.  See  Tanacetum  bal- 
samita. 

Balsamita  minor.    Sweet  maudlin. 
BA'LSAMUM.    (From  baal  samen,  tlie 
Hebrew  for  die  prince  of  oils.)    A  Balsaih. 
See  Balsam, 

Balsamum  jegyssiacvm..  See  Amyris 
gileadensis. 

Balsamum  alpinum.  See  Amyris  gilea- 
densis. 

Balsamum  americanum.  See  Myroxy- 
lon peruifcrum. 

Balsamum  anodynum.  A  preparation 
made  from  tacamahacca,  distilled  with  tur- 
pentine and  soap  liniment ;  and  tincture  of 
opiimi,  but  there  were  a  great  number  of 
balsams  sold  under  this  name  formerly. 

Balsamum  arc-ki.  A  preparation  com- 
posed of  gum-elemi  and  suet. 

Balsamuji  asia^icom.  See  Amyris 
gileadensis. 

Balsamum  braziliense.  See  Pinus 
balsamea. 

Balsamum  canadense.  See  Pinus  bal- 
satnca.  ' 

Balsamum  cephalicum.  A  distillation 
from  oils,  nutmegs,  cloves,  amber,  &c. 

Balsamum  commendatoris.  A  compo- 
sition of  storax,  benzoe,  myrrh,  aloes. 

Balsajium  copaibas;.  See  Copaifera: 
officinalis. 
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Balsamum  emdryojtum.  a  preparation 
of  aniseed,  fallen  into  disuse. 

Balsamum  genuinum  antiqhorum.  See 
Ami/ris  gilendetisis. 

Balsamum  gileadense.  See  Ami/ris 
gUeadmsis. 

Balsamum  guaiacinum.  Balsam  of 
Peru  and  spirits  of  wine. 

Balsamum  giudonis.  The  same  as  bal- 
samum anodynum, 

Balsamum  hungamcum.  A  balsam  pre- 
pared from  a  coniferous  tree  on  the  Car- 
pathian mountains. 

Balsamum  judaicum.  Sei^'i  ^Ami/ris 
gileademis.  "  ^ 

Balsamum  lucatelli.  (Lucatelli;  so 
called  from  its  inventor  Lucfttellus.)  A 
preparation  made  of  oil,  turpentine,  wax, 
and  red  saunders;  now  disused;  formerly 
exhibited  in  coughs  of  long  standing, 

Balsamum  mas.  The  herb  cpstmary. 
See  Tanacetum  bnlsamita. 

Balsamum  e  mecca.  See  Am'ynS'gilea- 
dcnsis. 

Balsamum  mexicanum.  See  Myroxylon 
penii/hnim. 

Balsamum  novum.  A  new  balsam  IVom 
a  red  fruit  in  the  West  Indies. 

Balsamum  odoriferum.  A  preparation 
of  oil,  wax,  and  any  essential  oil. 

Balsamum  persicum.  A  balsam  com- 
posed of  storax,  benzoe,  myiTh,  and  aloes. 

Balsamum  perhvianum.  See  Myi-oxr/- 
loti  peruiferum. 

Balsamum  rackasira.  This  balsam, 
which  is  inodorous  when  cold,  but  of  a 
smell  approaching  to  that  of  Tolu  balsam 
when  heated,  is  brought  from  India  in 
gourd  shells.  It  is  slightly  bitter  to  the 
taste,  and  adheres  to  the  teetli,  on  chewing. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  factitious 
balsams,  and  is  scarcely  ever  prescribed  in 
this  country. 

Balsamum  satMECH.  A  factitious  bal- 
sam, composed  of  tartar,  and  spirits  of  wine. 

Balsamum  saponaceum.  A  name  given 
to  the  preparation  very  similar  to  tlie  com- 
pound soap  liniment. 

Balsamum  saturni.  Tlie  remedy  so 
named  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  acetate 
of  lead  in  oil  of  turpentine,  by  digesting 
the  mixture  till  it  acquires  a  red  colour. 
This  is  found  to  be  a  good  remedy  for 
cleansing  foul  ulcers  ;  but  it  is  not  acknow- 
ledged in  our  dispensatories. 

Balsamum   sttracis    benzoini.  See 
Styrax  benzoin. 

Balsamum  succini.    Oil  of  amber. 

Balsamum  sulphuris.  A  solution  of 
sulphur  in  oil. 

Balsamum  strLPiiuRis  anisatum.  Tere- 
binthinated  balsam  of  sulphur,  and  oil  of 
aniseed. 

Balsamum  sulphuris  darbacemse.  Sul- 
phur boiled  with  Barbadoes  tar. 

Balsamum  sulphuris  crassum.  Thick 
balsam  of  sulphur. 


Balsamum  sulphuris  simplex.  Sul- 
phur boiled  with  oil. 

Balsamum  sulphuris  terebinthinatum. 
This  is  made  by  digesting  the  sulpliur  with 
Oil  of  turpentine;  it  is  now  confined  to 
veterinary  medicine,  , 

Balsamum  syriacum.    See  Amyris gifea-  . 
densis. 

Balsamum  tolutanum.  See  Tolwifera 
balsamum. 

Balsamum  traumaticum.  Vulnerary 
balsam.  A  form  of  medicine  intended  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  tincture  commonly 
called  Friar's  balsam,  so  famous  for  curing- 
old  ulcers.  The  London  College  have 
named  it  Tinctura  Benzoini  composita. 

Balsamum  universale.  The  unguen- 
tum  saturninum  of  old  pharmacopoeias.  See 
Ceratuni  plumbi  compositum. 

Balsamum  verum.  See  Amyris  gUea^ 
densis. 

Balsamum  vihide.    3Linseed-oil,  turpen- 
tine, and  verdigris  mixed  together. 

Balsamum  \it jst  hoffmanni.  Beaume 
de  vie.  An  artificial  balsam,  so  named  from 
its  inventor,  and  composed  of  a  great  variety 
of  the  warmest  and  most  grateful  essential 
oils,  such  as  nutmegs,  cloves,  lavender,  &c. 
with  balsam  of  Peru,  dissolved  in  highly 
rectified  spirit  of  wine ;  but  it  is  now  greatly 
abridged  in  the  number  a£  ingredients,  and 
but  little  used. 

Balzoi'num.    The  gum.benjamin. 

BAMBA'LIO.  (From  San^aim,  to 
speak  inarticulately.)  A  person  who  stam- 
mers, or  lisps. 

Bamboo.      (An    Indian   root.)  See 
Arundo  banibos. 

Ba'mia  moschata.    See  Hibiscus. 

Bamier.  The  name  of  a  plant  common 
in  Egypt,  the  husk  of  which  they  dress  with 
meat,  and,  from  its  agreeable  flavour,  make 
great  use  of  it  in  their  ragouts. 

Ban  a'rbor.    Tlie  coffee-tree. 

Bana'na.    An  Indian  word.    See  Musa, 
sapientum, 

Bananei'ba.     See  Banana. 

Ba'ncia.    Tile  wild  parsnip. 

BANDAGE,  Deligatio.  Fascia.  Ap 
apparatus  consisting  of  one  or  sieveral  pieces 
of  linen,  or  flannel,  and  intended  for  co- 
vering or  siwrounding  parts  the  body  for 
surgical  purposes.  Bandage  are  either 
simple  or  compound.  The  chief  of  th© 
simple  are  the  circular,  the  spiv^l,  the 
uniting,  the  retaining,  the  cxp,ellent,  and 
the  creeping.  The  compound  bondages  used 
in  surgery,  are  the  T  bandage,  the  suspen- 
sory one,  the  eapistrum,  the  eighteen-tail 
bandage,  and  others,  to  be  met  with  in  sur^ 
gical  treatises.  , 

Bandu'ka,  a  plant  which  grows  in 
Ceylon,  the  root  of  which  is  said  to  be  a^, 
tringent. 

Banou'e,    Bnnge.    A  species  of  opiat? 
in  great  use  throughout  the  East,  for  its  in- 
toxicating qualities.    It  i»  the  leaf  of  ft  kiud 
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of  wild  hemp,  growing  in  the  countries  of 
tlie  Levant,  and  made  into  powder,  pills,  or 
conserves. 

Ba'nica.    The  wild  parsnip, 

Bani'las.     See  Epidendrum  vanilla. 

Bani'lia.    See  Epidendrum  vanilla. 

Bao'hab.    See  Adansmia  digilalu, 

Ba'ptica  coccus.    Kermes  berries. 

BAPTISTE'RIUM.  (From  ^aizlw,  to 
immerge. )  A  bath,  or  repository  of  water, 
to  wash  the  body. 

Bapti'stkum.  (From  ^anlca,  to  dye.) 
A  species  of  wild  mustard,  so  called  from 
its  reddish  colour. 

Ba'rac.  (From  borak,  Arabian,  splen- 
did. )    Barach  panis.  Nitre. 

Ba'ras.  (Arabian.)  In  M.  A,  Severinus, 
it  is  synonymous  with  Alphus,  or  Leuce. 

Bara 'thrum.  (Arabian.)  Any  cavity  or 
hollow  place. 

BA'RBA.  (From  barbarus,  because 
wild  nations  are  usually  unshaven.)  1.  The 
beard  of  man. 

2.  In  botany  a  species  of  pubescence,  or 
down,  with  which  the  surface  of  some  plants 
are  covered  sometimes  in  patches  ;  as  in  the 
leaves  of  the  Mesembivjanlliemum  barhatum. 

3.  Some  vegetables  have  the  specific  name 
of  barba,  the  ramifications  of  which  are  bushy, 
like  a  beard,  as  Bdrbajovis,  &c. 

Barba  aronis.     See  Arum  maculatum. 

Barba  capr^ss.     See  Spjirca  ulmaria. 

Barba  hirci.     See  Tragopogon. 

Barba  jovis.  Jupiter's  beard.  This 
name  is  given  to  several  plants,  as  the  silver 
bush  ;  the  Sempervivum  vinjus ;  and  of  a 
species  of  anthyllis. 

BARBADOES.  The  name  of  an  island 
in  the  West  Indies,  from  which  we  obtain 
a  mineral  tar,  and  several  medicinal  plants. 

Barbadoes  cherry.     See  Malphigia  glabra. 

Barbadoes  nut.     See  Jairopha  curcas. 

Barbadoes  tar.  See  Petroleum  barbadense, 
the  use  of  which  in  medicine  is  limited  to 
its  external  application,  at  times,  in  paraly- 
tic cases. 

Barba 'reA.  (From  St.  Barbary,  who 
is  said  to  have  found  its  virtues.)  See  Ery- 
siminii  barbarea. 

Barba'ria.  Barharicum.  An  obsolete 
term  formerly  applied  to  rhubarb. 

Barbaro'ss^e  pilula.  Barbarossa's  pilr. 
An  ancient  composition  of  quicksilver,  rhu- 
barb, diagridium,  musk,  amber,  &c.  It  was 
the  first  internal  mercurial  medicine  which 
obtained  any  real  credit. 

Ba'rbarum.  The  name  of  a  plaster  in 
Scribonius  Largus. 

Baruatina.     a  Persian  vermifuge  seed. 

BARBA'TUS.  (From  barba,  a  beard). 
Bearded ;  applied  to  a  leaf  which  has  a 
hairy  or  beard-like  pubescence  ;  as  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  barbatum,  and  Sj>ananthe  pun- 
iculata. 

B  A'RBEL.  liarbo.  An  ol>l on g  fisli,  re- 
sembling the  pike,  the  eating  of  the  roe  of 
which  oftbn  brings  on  the  cholera. 


BARBERRY.    See  Berberis. 

BARBEYRAC,  Chaklks.  A  French 
physician  of  the  17th  century,  who  gradu- 
ated and  settled  at  Montpelier,  where  he 
acquired  great  celebrity.  He  died  in  1699, 
at  the  age  of  about  70,  having  published 
little,  except  a  good  account  of  the  diseases 
of  the  chest  and  stomach  in  females.  Mr. 
Locke,  who  became  intimate  with  him 
abroad,  considered  him  very  similar  in  his 
manners  and  opinions  to  Sydenham.  His 
practice  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished 
for  simplicity  and  energy. 

Barbo'ta.  The  barbut.  A  small  river-fish. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  size  of  its  liver,  which 
is  esteemed  the  most  delicate  part  of  it. 

BARDA'NA.  (From  bardus,  foolish; 
because  silly  people  are  apt  to  throw  them 
on  the  garments  of  passengers,  having  the 
property  of  sticking  to  whatever  they  touch.) 
Burdock.     See  Arctiiun  lappa, 

BARE'GE.  The  small  village  of  Ba- 
rege, celebrated  for  its  thermal  waters,  is 
situated  on  the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees, 
about  half  way  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  hot  springs 
are  four  in  number.  They  have  all  the  same 
component  parts,  but  differ  somewhat  in 
their  temperature,  and  in  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phur, the  hottest  being  most  strongly  pene- 
trated with  this  active  ingredient.  The 
coolest  of  these  waters  raises  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  to  73  deg.  ;  the  hottest  to  120 
deg.  Barege  waters  are  remarkable  for  a 
•very  smooth  soapy  feel ;  they  render  the 
skin  very  supple  and  pliable,  and  dissolve 
perfectly  well  soap  and  animal  lymph  ;  and 
are  resorted  to  as  a  bath  in  resolving  tu- 
mours of  various  kinds,  rigidities,  and  con- 
tractions of  the  tendons,  stiffness  of  the  joints, 
left  by  rheumatic  and  gouty  complaints,  and 
are  highly  serviceable  in  cutaneous  eruptions. 
Internally  taken,  this  water  gives  considera- 
ble relief  in  disorders  of  the  stomach,  espe- 
cially attended  with  acidity  and  heart-burn, 
in  obstinate  colics,  jaundice,  and  in  gravel, 
and  other  affections  of  the  urinary  organs. 

Bari'glia.    See  Barilla. 

BARI'LLA.  BarUlor;  Bariglui.  The 
term  given  in  commerce  to  the  impure  soda 
imported  from  Spain  and  the  Levant  It 
is  made  by  burning  to  ashes  difl^erent  plants 
that  grow  on  the  sea  shore,  chiefly  of  the 
genus  salsola,  and  is  brought  to  us  in  hard 
l)orous  masses,  of  a  speckled  brown  colour. 
Kelp,  which  is  made  in  this  countiy  by  burn- 
ing sea  weeds,  and  is  called  British  barilla,  is 
much  more  impure. 

BARIUM.  (From  harytes,  from  which 
it  is  obtained.)  Tlie  metallic  basis  of  the 
eartli  barytes,  so  named  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  who  discovered  it. 

"  Take  pure  barytes,  make  it  into  a  paste 
with  water,  and  put  this  on  a  plate  of  plati- 
num. Make  a  cavity  in  the  middle  of  the 
biirytes,  into  which  a  globule  of  racrcui-j-  is 
to  be  placed.    Touch  the  globule  witli  the 
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negative  wire,  and  the  platinum  with  the 
positive  wire,  of  a  voltaic  bartery  of  about 
100  pairs  of  plates  in  good  action.  In  a  short 
time  an  amalgam  will  be  formed,  consisting 
of  mercury  and  barium.  This  amalgam 
must  be  introduced  into  a  little  bent  tube, 
made  of  glass  Yree  from  lead,  sealed  at  one 
end,  which  being  filled  with  the  vapour  of 
naphtha,  is  then  to  be  hermetically  sealed  at 
the  other  end.  Heat  must  be  aj)plied  to  the 
recurved  end  of  tlie  tube,  where  the  amal- 
gam lies.  The  mercury  will  distil  over, 
while  the  barium  will  remain. 

This  metal  is  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  with  a 
lustre  inferior  to  that  of  cast  iron.  It  is  fu- 
sible at  a  red  heat.  Its  density  is  superior 
to  that  of  sulphuric  acid ;  for  though  sur- 
rounded with  globules  of  gas,  it  sinks  imme- 
diately in  that  liquid.  When  exposed  to  air, 
it  instantly  becomes  covered  with  a  crust  of 
barytes;  and  when  gently  heated  in  air, 
burns  with  a  deep  red  light.  It  effervesces 
violently  in  water,  converting  this  liquid 
into  a  solution  of  barytes.*' 

BARK.  A  term  very  frequently  em- 
ployed to  signify  by  way  of  eminence, 
Peruvian  bark.     See  Cinchona. 

Bark,  Carribcean.  See  Cinchona  Caribcaa, 

Bark,  Jamaica.     See  Cinchona  Caribccu. 

Bark,  Pti^uvian.    See  Cinchoiia. 

Bark,  red.    Sea  Cinchona  oblongi folia. 

Bark,  yellom.  See  Cinchona  cordifolitu 

BARLEY.  See  Hordeum. 

Barley,  caustic.     See  Cevadilla., 

Barley,  pearl.     See  Hordeum. 

BARM.    See  jFerme7itum  cerevidce. 

BARNET.  A  town  near  London, 
where  there  is  a  mineral  water;  of  a  purg- 
ing kind,  of  a  siniilar  quality  to  that  of  Ep- 
som, and  about  half  its  strengtii. 

BARO'METER.  (From  j3cipoy,  weight, 
and  fierpoi/,  measure.)  An  instrument  to 
determine  the  weight  of  the  air  •  it  is  com- 
monly called  a  weather-glass. 

Barolyte.     a  carbonate  of  barytes 

Baro'nes.  Small  worms ;  called  also 
Nepones. 

Baro'ptis,  a  black  stone,  said  to  be  an 
antidote  to  venomous  bites. 

BA'ROS.  {Bapas.)  Gravity.  1.  Hip- 
pocrates uses  tiiis  word  to  express  by  it,  an 
uneasy  weight  in  any  part. 

2.  It  is  also  the  Indian  name  for  a  species 
of  camphire,  wiiich  is  distilled  from  the  roots 
of  the  true  cinnamon-tree. 

Barras.  Galipot.  Tlie  resinous  incrust- 
ation on  the  wounds  made  in  lir-trees. 

Barren  Flower.     See  Flos. 

B  A'R  RENNESS.    See  Sterility. 

BA'RTHOLINE,  Thomas,  was  born 
at  Copenhagen  in  161(5.  After  studying  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  Padua, 
and  graduating  at  Basil,  he  became  professor 
of  anatomy  in  his  native  city  ;  in  which 
oflfice  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  branches  of  learning. 
He  was  the  first  who  descril>cd  tiie  lymplui- 


tics  with  accuracy;  though  some  of  these 
vessels,  as  vfell  as  the  lacteals  and  thoracic 
duct,  had  been  before  discovered  by  other 
anatomists.  Besides  many  learned  works 
which  he  published,  several  others  were 
unfortunately  destroyed  by  tire  in  1670; 
and  he  particularly  regretted  a  dissertation 
on  the  ancient  practice  of  midwifery,  of 
wliich  an  outline  was  afterwards  published 
by  his  son  Caspar.  Of  those  which  remain, 
the  most  esteemed  are,  his  epistolary  corre- 
spondence with  tlie  most  celebrated  of  his 
cotemporaries  ;  liis  collection  of  cases  where 
fastuses  have  been  discharged  by  preter- 
natural outlets;  and  the  "Medical  and 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  Copenhagen," 
enriched  by  the  communications  of  many 
correspondents.  This  last  work  was  in  four 
volumes,  published  within  the  ten  years 
preceding  his  death,  which  happened  in  1 680 ; 
and  a  fifth  was  afterwards  added  by  his  son. 

Bartholinia'n^  GLANnuLiE.  See  Sub- 
lingual glands. 

BAIiyCOrA.  (From  j3apus,  heavy,  Tnd 
aKovu,  to  hear.)  Deafness,  or  difficulty  of 
hearing. 

Baryoco'ccalon.  (From  ^apos,  heavy, 
and  KOKKuXos,  a  nut ;  because  it  gives  a  deep 
sound. )    A  name  for  the  stramonium. 

BARYPHO'NIA.  (From  Rapvs,  dull, 
and  <pc)ivri,  the  voice.)  A  difficulty  of 
speaking. 

BARYTE.     See  Heavy  spar. 

BARY'TES.  (From  ^apvs,  heavy;  so 
called  because  it  is  very  ponderous. )  Cauk 
Calk  i  Terra  ponderosa  ;  Baryta.  Ponder- 
ous earth ;  Heavy  earth.  United  with  the 
sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  the  mineral  called 
sulphate  of  barytes,  or  baroselerdle.  When 
united  to  carbonic  acid,  it  is  called  aerated 
barytes,  or  carbonate-  of  barytes.  See  Heavy 
spar. 

Barytes,  is  a  compound  of  ba>ri,u.nj  and 
oxygen.  Oxygen  combines  with  two  por- 
tions of  barium,  forming,  1.  Barytes.  2. 
Denloxyde  of  barium. 

1.  Barytes,  or  protoxide  of  barium,  "  is  best 
obtained  by  igniting,  in  a  covered  crucible,  the 
pure  crystallised  nitrate  of  barytes.  It  is 
procured  in  the  state  of  hydrate,  by  adding 
caustic  potassa  or  soda  to  a  solution  of  the 
muriate  or  nitrate.  And  barytes,  slightly 
coloured  with  charcoal,  may  be  obtained  by 
strongly  igniting  the  cai'bonate  and  charcoal 
mixed  together  in  line  powder.  Barytes  ob- 
tained from  the  ignited  nitrate  is  of  a  whit- 
tish-grey  colour ;  more  caustic  than  stron- 
tites,  or  perhaps  even  lime.  It  renders  the 
syrup  of  violets  green,  and  the  infusion  of 
turmeric  red.  Its  specific  gravity  by  Four- 
croy  is  4.  When  water  in  small  quantity  is 
poured  on  the  dry  earth,  it  slakes  like  (luick- 
lime,  but  perhaps  with  evolution  of  more 
heat.  When  swallowed  it  acts  as  a  violent 
poison.     It  is  destitute  of  smell. 

When  pure  barytes  is  exposed,  in  a  porce- 
lain tube,  at  a  heat  verging  ol;  ignjjLjon,  lo  a 
M  -J  '  ■  ■  ■ 
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stream  of  dry  oxygen  gas,  it  absorbs  the  gas 
rapidly,  and  passes  to  the  state  of  dcutoxyde 
of  barium.  But  when  it  is  calcined  in  con- 
tact with  atmosi)hcric  air,  we  obtam  at  first 
this  deutoxyde  and  carbonate  of  barytes  ;  the 
former  of  which  passes  very  slowly  into  the 
latter,  by  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from 
tlie  atmosphere. 

2.  The  deutoxyde  of  barium  is  of  a  green- 
ish-grey colour,  it  is  caustic,  venders  tlie  sy- 
rup of  violets  green,  and  is  not  decomposable 
by  heat  or  light.  The  voltaic  pile  reduces  it. 
Exposed  at  a  moderate  heat  to  carbonic 
acid,  it  absorbs  it,  emitting  oxygen,  and  be- 
coming carbonate  of  barytes.  The  deutoxyde 
is  probably  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen at  ordinary  temperatures.  Aided  by 
heat,  almost  all  combustible, bodies,  as  well 
as  many  metals,  decompose  it.  The  action 
of  hydrogen  is  accompanied  with  remarkable 
phenomena. 

WatCT  at  50^  F.  dissolves  one-twentieth 
of  its  weight  of  bai^tes,  and  at  212°  al^out 
one-half  of  its  weight.  It  is  colourless, 
acrid,  and  caustic.  It  acts  powerfully  on 
the  vegetable  purples  and  yellows.  Exposed 
to  the  air,  it  attracts  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
dissolved  barytes  is  converted  into  carbonate, 
wliick  fells  <lown  in  insoluble  crusts. 
;  Suiphur  'ctTtribiaies  with  ibai-ytes,  when  they 
are  mixed  together,  and 'heated  in 'a  crucible. 
The  same  compound  is  more  economically 
obtained  by  igniting  a  mixture  of  sulphate 
of  barytes  and  charcoal  in  fine  powder.  This 
sulphuret  is  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  and 
when  dry  without  smell.  When  this  sub- 
stance is  put  into  hot  water,  a  powerful  ac- 
tion is  ■manifested.  The  water  is  decompos- 
ed, and  two  new  products  are  formed,  name- 
ly, hydrosulphuret,  andihydroguretted  sul- 
phuret of  harytes.  The  first  crystallises  as 
ithe  lic[uid  cools,  tjie  second  remains  dissolved. 
The  hydrosulphuret  is  a  compound  of  9.75jof 
barytes  wiyj  ;  2. 125  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Its,crystals  :  should  be  quickly  separated  t>y 
fi!tratic>n,.3ilJd  dried  by  pressure  between  the 
/t)lds  of  porous  paper.  They  are  ^viiite 
scales,  have  a  silky  lustre,  are  soluble 
Jo  lyater,  and  yield  a  solution  having  a 
greenigh  tinge.  Its  taste  is  acrid,  sulphu- 
reous, and  when  riiixed wiUrthe  hydroguret- 
ted  sulpjiuret,  eminently  corrosive.  It  rapid- 
ly attra3i~J  oxygen  fi-om  the  atmosphere,  and 
Ss  coijY-crted  into  the  sulphate  of  barytes. 
"^hc  hvdrogurellcd  siilphuret  is  a  compound 
(OjF  9.'75  barytes  with  4.125 '.bisuliihurctted 
Jiydrpgen  :  but  contaminated  with  sulphite 
and  jRyposulphite  in  ;uriknown  proportions. 
Tlie  dry  sulphu' ^t  iconsists  probably  of  2 
sulphur  +  9.75  barytes.  The  readiest  way 
pif  qbtaifling  barytes  >vatcr  is  to  boil  the  so- 
jlutioo  ;0f  the  sulpii.uret  witli  deutoxyde  of 
-CQpper,  Avhich  sej^i^js  ijie  sulphur,  while  the 
hyclrogen  fties  off,  and  tlie  barjtes  remains 
dissolved.. 

piiosphurcl  of  barytes  niay  be  easily  form- 
ed by  exposing  the  constituouts  together  to 


heat  in  a  glass  tube.  Their  reciprocal  action 
is  so  intense  as  to  cause  ignition.  Like 
phosphuret  of  lime,  it  decomposes  water,  and 
causes  the  disengagement  of  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  which  spontaneously  inflames 
with  contact  of  air.  When  sulphur  is  made 
to  act  on  the  deutoxyde  of  barytes,  sulphuric 
acid  is  fonned,  which  unites  to  a  portion  of 
the  earth  into  a  sulphate. 

The  salts  of  barytes  are  white,  and  more 
or  less  transparent.  All  die  soluble  sulphates 
cause  in  the  soluble  salts  of  barytes  a  preci- 
pitate insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  They  are  all 
poisonous  except  the  sulphate;  and  hence 
the  proper  counter-poison  is  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  for  the  carbonate,  and  sulphate  of  soda 
for  the  soluble  salts  of  barj-tes. " 

Pure  barytes  has  a  much  stronger  aflSnity 
than  any  other  body  for  sulphuric  acid  ;  it 
turns  blue  tincture  of  cabbage  green.  It  is 
entirely  infusible  by  heat  alone,  but  melts 
when  mixed  with  various  earths.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  4.000.  It  changes  quickly  in  the 
air,  swells,  becomes  soft,  and  falls  into  a 
white  powder,  with  -the  acquisition  of  about 
one-fifth  of  its  weiglrt.  This  slaking  is 
much  more  active  and  speedy  than  that  of 
Hme.  It  combines  with  phosphorus,  which 
compound  decomposes  water  rapidly.  It 
■unites  to  sulphur  by  the  dry  and  humid 
iway.  "Sthas  a  powerful  attraction  for  water, 
which  it  absorbs  with  a  -hissiiig  uodse,  and 
consolidates  it  strongly.  It  is  soluMe  in 
twenty  times  its  weight  of  cold,  and  twice 
its  weight  of  boiling  water.  Its  crystals 
ai-e  long  four-sided  prisms  of  a  satin-like 
appearance.  It  is  a  deadly  poison  to  aui- 
raals. 

Other  Methods  of  altlaitting  Barytes.  — 
1.  Take  native  carbonate  of  Ijaiytes  ;  reduce 
it  to  a  fine  powder,  and  dissolve  it  in  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  diluted  nitric  acid  ;  eva- 
porate this  solution  till  a  pellicle  appears, 
and  then  sufler  it  to  crystallise  in  a  shallow 
bason.  The  salt  obtained  is  nitrate  of  ba- 
rytes ;  expose  this  nitrate  of  barytes  to  the 
action  of  heat  in  a  china-cup,  or  silver  cru- 
cible, and  keep  it  in  a  dull  red  heat  for  at 
least  one  hour;  then  suffer  the  vessel  to 
cool,  and  transfer  tlie  ■greenish  solid  contents, 
which  are  pur«  barytes,  into  a  weil-stopped 
bottle.  When  dissolved  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  distilled  water,  and  cvai)orated,  it 
may  be  obtained  in  a  beautiful  crystalline 
form. 

In  this  process  the  nitric  acid,  added  to 
the  native  carbonate  of  barytes,  unites  to 
the  barytes,  and  expels  the  carlionic  acid, 
and  forms  nitrate  of  barytes  ;  on  exposing 
this  nitrate  to  heat,  it  parts  with  its  nitric 
acid,  which  becomes  decomposed  into  its 
constituents,  leaving  the  barytes  behind. 

2,  Pure  barj'tes  may  likewise  be  obtained 
from  its  sulphate.  For  this  purpose,  boil 
powdered  sulphate  Of  barytes  in  a  solution 
of  twice  or  tlircc  fimos  its  weight  of  carbon- 
ate of  potassa,  in  a  Florence  flask,  for  about 
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two  hours ;  filter  the  solution,  and  expose 
what  remains  on  the  filter  to  the  action  of  a 
violent  heat. 

In  this  case,  tlie  sulphuric  acid  of  the  ba- 
rytes  unites  to  the  potassa,  and  the  carbonic 
acid  of  tlie  latter  joins  to  the  barytes  ;  hence 
sulphate  of  potassa  and  carbonate  of  barytes 
are  obtained.  The  former  is  in  solution,  and 
passes  through  the  filter  ;  the  latter  is  inso- 
luble, and  remains  behind.  From  this  arti- 
ficial carbonate  of  barytes,  the  carbonic  acid 
is  driven  off  by  heat. 

Baryta  jiurias.  Terra  poiulerosa  sa- 
liia.  The  muriate  of  barytes  is  a  very 
acrid  and  poisonous  preparation.  In  small 
doses  it  proves  sudorific,  diuretic,  deob- 
struent,  and  alterative ;  in  an  over-dose, 
emetic,  and  violently  purgative.  The  late 
Dr.  Crawford  found  it  very  serviceable  in 
all  diseases  connected  with  scrophula ;  and 
the  Germans  have  employed  it  with  great 
success  in  some  diseases  of  the  skin  and  vis- 
cera, and  obstinate  ulcers.  The  dose  of  the 
saturated  solution  in  distilled  water,  is  from 
five  to  fifteen  drops  for  children,  and  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  for  adults. 

Basaal.  (Indian.)  The  name  of  an  In- 
dian tree.  A  decoction  of  its  leaves,  with 
ginger,  in  water,  is  used  as  a  gargle  in  dis- 
orders of  the  fauces.  The  kernels  of  the 
fruit  kill  worms.  —JJfiT/'s  Hist. 

BASA'LTES  (In  the  ^thiopic  tongue, 
this  word  means  iron,  wliicli  is  the  colour 
of  the  stone. )  A  heavy  and  hard  kind  of  stone, 
found  standing  up  in  the  form  of  regular  an- 
giilar  columns,  composed  of  a  number  of 
joints,  one  placed  upon  and  nicely  fitted  to 
another  as  if  formed  by  the  hands  of  a  skil- 
ful architect.  It  is  found  in  beds  and  veins 
in  granite  and  mica  slate,  the  old  red  sand- 
stone, limestone,  and  coal  formations.  It  is 
distributed  over  the  whole  world ;  but  no 
where  is  met  with  in  greater  variety  than  in 
Scotland.  The  Gernian  basalt  is  supposed 
to  be  a  watery  deposit ;  and  that  of  France 
to  be  of  volcanic  origin. 

The  most  remarkable  is  the  columnar  ba- 
saltes,  which  foi-ms  immense  masses,  com- 
posed of  columns  thirty,  forty,  or  more  feet 
in  height,  and  of  enormous  thickness.  Nay, 
those  at  Fairhead  are  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  high.  Tliese  constitute  some  of  the 
most  astonishhig  scenes  in  nature,  for  the 
immensity  and  regularity  of  their  parts.  The 
coast  of  Antrim  in  Ireland,  ibr  the  space  of 
three  miles  in  length,  exhibits  a  very  magni- 
ficent variety  of  columnar  cliffs :  and  the 
Giant's  Causeway  consists  of  a  iJoint  of  that 
coast  formed  of  similar  columns,  and  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea  uijon  a  descent  for  seve- 
ral hundred  feet.  These  columns  are,  for 
the  most  part,  hexagonal,  and  fit  very  accu- 
rately togetlier;  but  most  frequently  not  ad- 
herent to  each  other,  lliougii  water  cannot 
penetrate  between  them.  And  the  basaltic 
appearances  on  the  Hebrides  Islands  on  the 


coast  of  Scotland,  as  described  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  who  visited  them  in  1772,  are  upon 
a  scale  very  striking  for  their  vastness  and 
variety. 

Bcisctltic  hornblende.     Sec  Hornblende 
BASANITE.    See  JFHnty  slate. 
Basani'tes.     (From  eaaavi'(ai,  to  find 
out. )    A  stone  said,  by  Pliny,  to  contain 
a  bloody  juice,  and  useful  in  diseases  of 
the  liver  :  also  a  stone  upon  which,  by  some 
the  purity  of  gold  was  formerly  said  to  be 
tried,  and  of  which  medical  mortars  were 
made. 

BASE.    See  Basis. 
Base,  acidifiable.    See  ^cid. 
Base,  acidifying.     See  Acid. 
Basia'tio,     (From  basio,  to  kiss.)  Ve- 
nereal connection  between  the  sexes. 
Basia'tor.     See  Orbicularis  oris. 
BASIL.     Sec  Ocimum  basilicujn. 
BASILA'RIS.    See  BasUary. 
Basilaris   artkria.     Basilary  artery. 
An  artery  of  the  brain  ;  so  called,  because 
it  lies  upon  the  basilary  process  of  the  oc- 
cipital bone.     It  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  two  vertebral  arteries  within  the  skull, 
and  runs  forwards  to  the  sella  turcica  along 
the  pons  varolii,  which  it  supplies,  as  well  as 
the  adjacent  parts,  with  blood. 

Basilaris  processus.  See  Occyntal  bone: 
Basilaris  APOPHY.SIS.  Scc  Occipitol  bone. 
BASILA'RY.  (Basilaris;  from  pa(Ti\fvs, 
a  king.)  Several  parts  of  the  body,  bones, 
arteries,  veins,  processes,  &c.  were  so  named 
by  the  ancients,  from  their  situation  being 
connected  with  or  leading  to  the  liver  or 
brain,  which  they  considered  as  the  seat  of 
the  soul  or  royalty. 

Basi'lica  mediana.  See  Basilica  vena. 
Basilica  nux.  The  walnut. 
Basilica  vena.  The  large  vein  that 
runs  in  the  internal  part  of  the  arm,  and 
evacuates  its  blood  into  the  axillary  vein. 
The  branch  which  crosses,  at  the  head  of 
the  arm,  to  join  this  vein,  is  called  the  basilic 
median.  They  may  either  of  them  be  open- 
ed in  the  operation  of  bloodletting. 

Basilicon.     See  Basilicum  vnguentum. 
B  ASl'LIGUM.  (From  ^miKikos,  royal ; 
so  called  from  its  great  virtues. )    See  Oci- 
mum basilicum. 

Basilicum  unguentum.  Uvguentum  ba- 
silicum Jlauitm.  An  ointment  popularly  so 
called  from  its  having  the  ocimum  basilicum 
in  its  composition.  It  came  afterwards  to 
be  composed  of  -Wax,  resin,  Ac.  and  is  now 
called  ceratum  resincei 

BASILICUS.    (From /Sacraew,  a  king. 
Sec  Basilary.)  Basilic. 

Basilicus  puLvis.  The  royal  powder.  A 
separation]  formerly  composed  of  calomel, 
rhubarb,  and  jalap.  Many  compositions' 
were,  by  the  ancients,  so  called,  from  their 
supposed  pre-eminence. 

Basili'dion.    An  itchy  ointment  was  for- 
merly so  called  by  G  .Icn, 
M  3 
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Ba'silis.  a  name  formerly  given  to  col- 
lyriums  of  supposed  virtues,  by  Galen. 

BASILI'SCUS.  (From  /3c«rtAew,  a 
king.)  1.  Tlie  basilisk,  or  cockatrice,  a 
poisonous  serpent ;  so  called  from  a  white 
spot  upon  its  head,  >>hich  resembles  a 
crown. 

S.  The  philosopher's  ptone. 

3.  Corrosive  sublimate. 

BASIO.  Some  muscles  so  have  the  first 
part  of  their  names,  because  they  originate 
from  tlie  basilary  process  of  the  occipital 
bone. 

BAsio^cERATo-CHONDRo-Gi.osstJS.  See 
Jfyoglnssus. 

Basio-closscm.    See  Hr/eglossus. 

Basio-pharyngjeus.  See  Constrictor  plm- 
ri/ngis  mcdius. 

BA'SIS.  (From  fiaivw,  to  go  :  tlie  sup- 
port of  any  tiling,  upon  which  it  stands  or 
goes.)  Base,  1.  This  word  is  frequently 
applied  anatomically  to  the  body  of  any  part, 
or  to  that  part  fi'om  which  the  other  parts 
appear,  as  it  were,  to  proceed,  or  by  which 
they  are  supported. 

2.  In  pharmacy  it  fflgnifies  the  principal 
ingredient. 

3.  In  chemistry,  MSisaMy  applied  to  alkalies, 
earths,  and  metallic  oxydes,  in  their  relations 
to  the  acids  and  salts.  It  is  sometimes 
also  applied  to  tlie  particular  constituents 
of  an  acid  or  oxyde,  'on  the  supposition  that 
the  substance  combined  with  the  oxygen,  &c. 
is  the  basis  of  the  ■compound  to  which  it 
owes  its  particular  qualities.  This  notion 
seems  unphilosophical,  as  these  qualities 
dtpend  as  much  on  the  state  of  combination 
as  on  the  nature  of  the  constituent. 

Bassi  colica.  The  name  of  a  medicine 
in  Scribonius  Largus,  compounded  of  aro- 
matics  and  honey. 

BASSORINE.  Tills  substance  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  gum  resins  which  contain 
it,  by  treating  them  successively  with  water, 
alcohol,  and  astlier.  Bassorine  being  inso- 
luble in  these  liquids,  remains  mixed  merely 
■vrith  the  woody  particles,  from  which  it  is 
easy  to  separate  it,  by  repeated  washings 
and  decantations :  because  one  of  its  cha- 
racteristic properties  is  to  swell  extremely  in 
the  water  and  to  become  very  buoyant.  Tliis 
substance  swells  up  in  cold  as  well  as  boil- 
ing water,  without  any  of  its  parts  dissolving. 
It  is  soluble  however  almost  completely  by 
the  aid  of  heat,  in  water  sharpened  with 
nitric  or  muriatic  acid.  If  after  concentra- 
ting with  a  gentle  heat  the  nitric  solution, 
add  highly  rectified  alcohol,  tliere  results 
a  white  precipitate,  fioccnlent  and  bulky, 
-which,'  waslied  with  mucii  alcoliol  and  dried, 
does  not  form,  at  the  utmost,  the  tenth  of 
the  quantity  of  bassorine  employed,  and 
which  presents  all  the  properties  of  gum- 
arabic.  Vavqiielm,  Bidkiin  de  Pharmacic, 
iii.  56. 

BASTARD,    A  term  often  employed 


in  medicine,  and  botany,  to  designate  a  dis- 
ease or  plant  which  has  the  appearance  of, 
but  is  not  in  reality  what  it  resembles  :  The 
name  of  that  wliich  it  similates  is  generally 
attached  to  it,  as  bastard  peripneumony, 
bastard  pellitory,  &c. 

Bastard  pelliloriy.    See  JchUlesa  ptarmica. 

Bastard  pkurhi/.  See  Perijm£umonia 
not/ia. 

Baia'tas.  (So  the  natives  of  Peru  call 
the  root  of  a  convolvulus  falso.  The  potatoe, 
which  is  a  natiye  of  tliat  country.  See  Sola- 
rium Inberosunt,  and  Convolvulus  batata. 

Batatas  peiiegrina.  The  purging  po- 
tatoe. 

BATH.    "BaKaveiov.  Balneum.   A  bath. 

I.  A  convenient  receptacle  of  water,  for 
persons  to  wash  or  plunge  in,  either  for 
health  or  pleasure.  These  are  distinguished 
into  hot  and  cold  ;  and  are  either  natural 
or  artificial.  Tlie '  natural  hot  baths  are 
formed  of  the  water  of  hot  springs,  of 
which  there  are  many  in  different  parts 
of  the  wm-ld ;  especially  in  those  countries 
where  there  are,  or  have  evidently  been, 
volcanoes.  The  artificial  hot  baths  consist 
either  of  water,  or  of  some  otlier  fluid, 
made  hot  by  art.  The  cold  bath  consists 
of  water,  either  fresh  or  salt,  in  its  natural 
degree  of  heat ;  or  it  may  be  made  colder 
by  art,  as  by  a  mixture  of  nitre,  sal-ammo  - 
niac, &c.  The  chief  hot  baths  in  our  conn- 
try  are  those  of  Bath  and  Bristol,  and  those 
of  Buxton  and  Matlock ;  which  latter, 
however,  are  rather  ^^'arm,  or  tepid,  than 
hot.  The  use  of  baths  is  found  to  be  bene- 
ficial in  diseases  of  the  head,  as  palsies, 
&;c.  ;  in  cuticular  diseases,  as  leprosies,  &c.  ; 
obstructions  and  constipations  of  the  bowels, 
the  scurvy,  and  stone  ;  and  in  many  diseases 
of  women  and  children.  The  cold  bath, 
thougli  popularly  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
innocent  remedies  yet  discovered,  is  not, 
however,  to  be  adopted  indiscriminately. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  liable  to  do  consi- 
derable mischief  in  some  cases  of  diseased 
viscera,  and  is  not,  in  any  case,  proper  to  be 
used  during  the  existence  of  costiveness. 
As  a  preventive  remedy  for  the  young,  and 
as  a  general  bracer  for  persons  of  a  relaxed 
fibre,  especiall)'  of  the  female  sex,  it  often 
proves  highly  advantageous  ;  and,  in  general, 
the  popular  idea  is  a  correct  one,  that  the 
•rtoiti  which  succeeds  the  use  of  cold  or  tem- 
perate baths,  is  a  test  of  their  utility  ;  while, 
on  tlic  other  hand,  their  prodiit^ing  chilliness, 
head-ache,  &c.  is  a  proof  of  their  being 
pernicious. 

1.  The  Cold  Bath.  The  discrtses  rtnd 
morbid  symptoms,  for  which  the  cold  linfh, 
under  one  form  or  another,  may  be  applied 
with  advantage,  are  very  numerous ;  and 
some  of  them  deserve  particular  attention. 
One  of  the  most  import.int  of  its  uses  is  in 
ardent  fcier ;  and,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, it  forms  a  highly  valuable  remedy  in 
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this  dangerous  disorder,  It  is  highly  im- 
portant, however,  to  attend  to  the  precau- 
tions which  the  use  of  this  vigorous  reme- 
dial process  requires.  "  Affusion  with  cold 
water,'!  Dr.  Currie  observes,  "may  be 
used  whenever  the  heat  of  the  body  is  stea- 
dily above  the  natural  standard,  when  there 
is  no  sense  of  chilliness,  and  especially  when 
there  is  no  general  nor  profuse  perspiration. 
If  used  during  the  cold  stage  of  a  fever, 
even  though  the  heat  be  higher  than  natural, 
it  brings  on  interruption  of  respiration,  a 
Uuttering,  weak,  and  extremely  quick  pulse, 
and  certainly  might  be  carried  so  far  as  to 
extinguish  animation  entirely."  The  most 
salutary  consequence  which  follows  the  pro- 
per use  of  this  powerful  remedy,  is  tlie  pro- 
duction of  free  and  general  perspiration.  It 
is  this  circumstance  that  appears  to  give  so 
much  advantage  to  a  general  affusiou  of 
cold  water  in  fevers,  in  preference  to  any 
partial  application.  Ths  cold  bath  is  better 
known,  especially  in  this  country,  as  a  ge- 
neral tonic  remedy  in  various  chronic  dis- 
eases. The  general  circumstances  of  dis- 
order for  which  cold  bathing  appears  to  be 
of  service,  according  to  Dr.  Saunders,  are 
a  languor  and  weakness  of  circulation,  ac- 
companied with  profuse  sweating  and  fa- 
tigue, on  very  moderate  exertion ;  tremoi-s 
in  the  limbsj  and  many  of  those  symptoms 
usually  called  nervous  ;  where  the  moving 
powers  are  weak,  and  the  mind  listless  and 
indolent;  but,  at  the  same  time,  where  no 
permanent  morbid  obstruction,  or  visceral 
disease,  is  present.  Such  a  state  of  body  is 
often  the  consequence  of  a  long  and  debili- 
tating sickness,  or  of  a  sedentary  life,  with- 
out Using  the  eiercise  requisite  to  keep  up 
the  activity  of  the  bodily  powers.  In  all 
these  cases,  the  great  object  to  be  fulfilled, 
is  to  produce  a  considerable  re-action,  frOm 
the  shock  of  cold  water,  at  the  expense  of 
as  little  heat  as  possible  ;  and  when  cold- 
bathing  does  harm,  it  is  precisely  where  the 
powers  of  the  body  are  too  languid  to  bring 
on  re-actiori,  and  the  chilling  effects  remain 
unopposed;  "V^hen  the  patient  feels  the 
shock  of  inlrriersidn  Very  severely,  and,  from 
experience  of  its  pain,  has  acquired  an  in- 
superable dread  o^  this  application  ;  when 
he  has  felt  little  or  no  friendly  glow  to  suc- 
ceed the  first  shock,  but  on  corning  out  of 
the  bath  feriiains  cold,  shivering,  sick  at  the 
stomach,  oppressed  v/ith  head  ache,  languid, 
drowsy,  and  listless,  £tnd  averse  to  food  and 
exercise  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  bath  has  been  too  cold, 
the  shock  too  severe,  and  nO  re-action  pro- 
duced at  all  adequate  to  the  impression  on 
the  surface  of  the  body. 

There  is  a  kind  of  slow,  irregular  feverj 
or  rather  febricula,  in  which  Dr.  Saunders 
has  often  foiitld  the  cold  liath  of  singlilaf 
service.  This  disorder  principally  affects 
persons  naturally  of  a  sound  constitution* 
but  who  lead  a  sedentary  life,  and  at.  lha 


same  time  are  employed  in  some  occupa- 
tion which  strongly  engages  their  attention, 
requires  much  exertion  of  thought,  and  ex- 
cites a  degree  of  anxiety.  Such  persons 
have  constantly  a  pulse  ratlier  quicker  than 
natural,  hot  hands,  restless  nights,  and  an 
impaired  appetite,  but  without  any  con- 
siderable derangement  in  the  digestive  or- 
gans. This  disorder  will  continue  for  a 
long  time  in  an  irregular  way,  never  en- 
tirely preventing  their  ordinary  occupation, 
but  rendering  it  more  than  usually  anxious 
and  fatiguing,  and  often  preparing  the  way 
for  conhrmed  hypochondriasis.  Persons  in 
this  situation  are  remarkably  relieved  by 
the  cold  bath,  and,  for  the  most  part,  bear 
it  well;  and  its  use  should  also,  if  possible, 
be  aided  by  that  relaxation  from  business, 
and  that  diversion  of  the  mind  from  its  or- 
dinary train  of  thinking,  which  are  obtained 
by  attending  a  watering  place.  The  Doctor 
also  found  cold  bathing  hurtful  in  chlorosis, 
and  observes,  that  it  is  seldom  admissible 
in  those  cases  of  disease  in  the  stomach 
which  are  brought  on  by  high  living,  and 
constitute  what  may  be.  termed  the  true 
dyspepsia. 

The  toj^ical  application  of  cold  water, 
or  of  a  cold  saturnine  lotion,  in  cases  of 
local  inflammation,  has  become  an  esta- 
blished practice ;  the  efficacy  of  which 
is  daily  experienced.  Burns  of  every  de- 
scription will  bear  a  most  liberal  use  of  cold 
water,  or  even  of  ice  ;  and  this  may  be  sip- 
plied  to  a  very  extensive  inflamed  surface^ 
without  even  producing  the  ordinary  efiects 
of  general  Chilling,  which  would  be  brought 
on  from  the  same  application  to  a  sound 
and  healthy  skin.  Another  veiy  distressing 
symptom,  remarkably  relieved  by  cold  vt'a:ter, 
topically  applied,  is  that  intolerable  itching 
of  the  Vagina,  which  women  sometitncs  ex- 
perience, entirely  unconnected  with  any  ge- 
neral caUsfe,  and  which  appears  to  be  a  kind 
of  herpes  confined  to  that  part.  Cold  Water 
has  also  been  used  topically  in  the  varioto 
cases  of  strftins,  bruises,  and  similar  injuries, 
in  tendinous  and  ligamentous  pai-ts,  with 
success ;  also  ill  rigidity  of  muscles,  that 
have  been  long  kept  at  rest,  in  order  to 
favour  the  union  of  bone,  where  tliere  ap- 
pears to  have  been  ilo  organic  injury,  but 
only  a  deficiency  of  nervous  energy,  and  iii 
mobility  of  parts,  or  at  most,  only  slight 
adhesions,  which  woUld  give  way  to  regular 
exercise  of  the  weakened  lirnb.  Anothe? 
very  striking  instance  of  the  powerful  effects 
of  topical  cold,  irl  stimulating  a  part  td 
action;  is  shown  in  the  use  of  cold,  or  everl 
iced  Water,  ^  to ,  the  vagina  of  parturient 
women,  during  the  dangerous  haemorrhages 
that  take  place  from  the  uterus,  on  the  parj 
tial  separition  of  the  placenta. 

2.  The  Skowei'  Hallu    A  species  of  cold 
hath.    A  modern  invention,  in  which  tlie 
■ivatef   falls  through  numerous  apertures 
on  the  bodyi    A  proper  apparatus  for  this 
It  4 
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purpose  is  to  be  obtained  at  the  shops.  The 
use  of  the  shower  batli  applies,  in  every 
case,  to  the  same  purposes  as  the  cold  bath, 
and  is  often  attended  with  particular  ad- 
vantages. ].  From  the  sudden  contact  of 
the  water,  which,  in  the  common  cold  bath, 
is  only  momentary,  but  which,  in  the  shower 
bath,  may  be  prolonged,  repeated,  and  mo- 
dified, at  pleasure;  and,  secondly,  from 
the  head  and  breast,  which  are  exposed  to 
some  inconvenience  and  danger  in  the  com- 
mon bath,  being  here  effectually  secured,  by 
receiving  the  first  shock  of  the  water. 

3.  The  Tepid  Bath.  The  range  of  tem- 
perature, from  the  lowest  degree  of  the  hot 
bath  to  the  highest  of  the  cold  bath,  forms 
•what  may  be  termed  the  tepid.  In  general, 
the  heat  of  water  which  we  should  term 
tepid,  is  about  90  deg.  In  a  medicinal 
point  of  view,  it  produces  the  greatest  effect 
in  ardent  fever,  where  the  temperature  is 
little  above  that  of  health,  but  the  powers  of 
the  body  weak,  not  able  to  bear  the  vigorous 
npplicatioii  of  cold  immersion.  In  cutane- 
ous diseases,  a  tepid  bath  is  often  quite  suf- 
ficient to  produce  a  salutary  relaxation,  and 
perspirability  of  the  skin. 

4.  The  Hot  Bath.     From  93  to  96  deg. 
of  Fahrenheit,  the  hot  bath  has  a  peculiar 
tendency  to  bring  on  a  state  of  i-epose,  to 
alleviate  any  local  irritation,  and  thereby  in- 
duce sleep.     It  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  safer 
remedy  than  tlie  cold  bath,  and  more  pecii- 
liarly  applicable  to  very  weak  and  irritable 
constitutions,  whom  the  shock  produced  by 
cold  immersion  would  overpower,  and  who 
have  not  sufficient  vigour  of  circulation  for 
an  adequate  re-action.    In  cases  of  topical 
inflammation,  connected  with  a  phlogistic 
state  of  body,  preceded  by  rigor  and  general 
fever,  and  where  the  local   formation  of 
matter  is  the  solution  of  the  general  inflam- 
matory symptoms,  experience  directs  us  to 
the  use  of  the  warm  relaxing  applications, 
rather  than  those  which,  by  exciting  a  gene- 
ral re-action,  would  increase  the  local  com'- 
plaint.    This  object  is  particularly  to  be 
consulted  when  the  part  affected  is  one  that 
is  essential  to  life.  Hence  it  is  that  in  fever, 
where  there  is  a  great  determination  to  the 
lungs,  and  the  respiration  appears  to  be 
locally  affected,  independently  of  the  op- 
pression produced  by  mere  febrile  increase 
of  circulationj  practitioners  have  avoided  the 
external  use  of  coldj  in  order  to  promote 
the  solution  of  tlie  fever;  and  have  trusted 
to  the  general  ahtiphlogistic  treatment,  along 
with  the  topically  relaxing  application  of 
warm  Vapoui-,  inhaled  by  the  lungs.  Warm 
bathing  appears  to  be  peculiarly  Well  dixU 
ciliated  to  relieve  those  complaints  that  seem 
tc  depetid  on  an  irregular  or  diminished  ac- 
tian  of  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  ; 
And  the  state  of  the  skin,  produced  by  im- 
mersion in  warm  water,  seems  highly  favour- 
able to  the  healthy  action  of  the  stomach  and 
bov/els.    Another  very  important  use  of  the 
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warm  bath,  is  in  herjjetic  eruptions,  by  re- 
laxing the  skin,  and  rendering  it  more  per- 
vious, and  preparing  it  admirably  for  re- 
ceiving  the  stimulant  applications  of  tar 
ointment,  mercurials,  and  the  like,  that  are 
intended  to  restore  it  to  a  healthy  state. 
Tlie  constitutions  of  children  seem  more  ex- 
tensively relieved  by  the  warm  bath  than 
those  of  adults;   and  this  remedy  seems 
more  generally  applicable  to  acute  fevers  in 
them  than  in  persons  of  a  more  advanced 
age.     Where  the  warm  bath  produces  its 
salutary  operation,  it  is  almost  always  fol- 
lowed  by  an  easy  and  profound  sleep.  Dr. 
Saunders  strongly  recommends  the  use  o 
tlie  tepid  bath,  or  even  one  of  a  higher  tem- 
perature, in  the  true  menorrhagia  of  females. 
In  paralytic  affections  of  particular  parts, 
the  powerful  stimulus  of  heated  water  is 
generally  allowed ;  and  in  these  cases,  the 
effect  may  be  assisted  by  any  thing  which 
will  increase  the  stimulating  properties  of 
tJie  water  ;  as,  for  instance,  by  the  addition 
of  salt;^    In  these  cases,  much  benefit  may 
be  expected  from  the  use  of  warm  sea-baths. 
The  application  of  the  warm  bath  topically, 
as  in  pediluvia,  or  fomentations  to  the  feet, 
often  produces  the  most  powerful  effects  in 
quieting  irritation  in  fever,  and  bringing  on 
a  soimd  and  refreshing  repose.    The  cases 
in  which  the  warm  bath  is  likely  to  be  at- 
tended with  danger,  are  particularly  those 
where  there  exists  a  strong  tendency  to  a 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head;  and 
apoplexy  has  sometimes  been  thus  brought 
on.    The  lowest  temperature  will  be  re- 
quired for  cutaneous  complaints,  and  to 
bring  on  relaxation  in  the  skin,  during  fe- 
brile irritation ;  the  warmer  will  be  neces- 
sary in  paralysis  :  more  heat  should  be  em- 
ployed on  a  deep-seated  part  than  one  that 
is  superficial. 

5.  The  Fapour  Bath.    Tlie  vapour  bath, 
called  also  Balneum  laconicum,  though  not 
much  employed  in  England,  forms  a  valu- 
able remedy  in  a  variety  of  cases.    In  most 
of  tlie  hot  natural  waters  on  the  Continent, 
the  vapour  bath  forms  a  regular  part  of  the 
bathing   apparatus,   and    is    there  highly 
valued.    In  no  country,  however,  is  this  ap- 
plication carried  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in 
Russia^  where  it  forms  die  principal  and 
almost  daily  luxury  of  all  the  people,  in 
every  rank  ;  and  it  is  employed  as  a  sove- 
reign rerhedy  for  a  great  variety  of  disorders. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Basil  Cochrane  has  lately 
published  a  Treatise  on  the  Vapour  Bath, 
from  which,  it  appears,  he  has  brought  the 
apparatus  to  such  perfection,  that  he  can  ap- 
ply it  of  all  degrees  of  temperature,  par- 
tially or  generally,  by  shower,  or  by  steam, 
with  a  great  force  or  a  small  one  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  iiarticular  circumstances  under 
which  patients  are  so  variously  placed,  who 
require  such  assistance.     See  Cochnmr  on 
Vajmur  Bath.     Connected  with  this  article, 
is.  the  air-jiump  vapour-balh ;  a  species  of 
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vnpoUr  bath,  or  machine,  to  which  the  in- 
ventor has  given  this  name.  This  apparatus 
has  been  found  efficacious  in  removing 
paroxysms  of  the  gout,  and  preventing  their 
recurrence ;  in  acute  and  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, palsy,  cutaneous  diseases,  ulcers,  &c. 
It  has  also  been  proposed  in  chilblains, 
leprosy,  yaws,  tetanus,  amenorrhea,  and 
dropsy. 

II.  Those  applications   are   called  dry 
baths,  which  are  made  of  ashes,  salt,  sand, 
&c.    The  ancients  had  many  ways  of  ex- 
citing a  sweat,  by  means  of  a  dry  heat ;  as 
by  the  use  of  hot  sand,  stove  rooms,  or  ar- 
tificial bagnios  ;  and  even  from  certain  na- 
tural hot  steams  of  the  earth,  received  under 
a  proper  arch,  or  hot-house,  as  we  learn  from 
Celsus.     They  had  also  another  kind  of 
bath  by  insolation,  where  the  body  was  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  for  some  time,  in  order  to 
draw  forth  the  superfluous  moisture  from 
the  inward  parts ;  and  to  this  day  it  is  a 
practice,  in  some  nations,  to  cover  the  body 
over  with  horse-dung,  especially  in  painful 
chronic  diseases.    In  New  England,  they 
make  a  kind  of  stove  of  turf,  wherein  the 
sick  are  shut  up  to  bathe,  or  sweat.     It  was 
probably  from  a  knowledge  of  this  practice, 
and  of  the  exploded  doctrines  of  Celsus,  that 
the  noted  empiric   Dr.  Graliam  drew  his 
notions  of  the  salutary  effects  of  what  he 
called  earth  hathing  ;  a  practice  which,  in  the 
way  he  used  it,  consigned  some  of  his 
patients  to  a  perpetual  mansion  under  the 
ground.  The  like  name  of  dry  bath,  is  some- 
times also  given  to  another  kind  of  bath, 
made  of  kindled  coals,  or  burning  spirit  of 
wine.    The  patient  being  placed  in  a  conve- 
nient close  chair,  for  the  reception  of  the 
fume,  which  rises  and  provokes  sweat  in  a 
plentiful  manner  ;  care  being  taken  to  keep 
the  head  out,  and  to  secure  respiration.  This 
bath  has  been  said  to  be  very  effectual  in  re- 
moving old  obstinate  pains  in  the  limbs. 
■  III.  Medicated  baths  are  such  as  are  satu- 
rated with  various  mineral,  vegetable,  or 
sometimes  animal   substances.     Thus  we 
have  sulphur  and  iron  batlis,  aromatic  and 
milk  baths.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
such  ingredients,  if  duly  mixed,  and  a  pro- 
per temperature  given  to  the  water,  may,  in 
certain  complaints,  be  productive  of  effects 
highly  beneficial.    Water,  impregnated  with 
sulphate  of  iron,  will  abound  with  the  brac- 
ing particles  of  that  metal,  and  may  be 
useful  for  strengthening  the  part  to  which 
it   is   applied,    re  invigorating  debilitated 
limbs,  stopping  various  kinds  of  bleeding, 
restoring  the  menstrual  and  hoemorrhoidal 
discharges  when  obstructed,  and,  in  short, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  natural  iron  bath. 
There  are  various  otiier  medicated  baths, 
such  as   those  prepared  with    alum,  and 
quick-lime,  sal-ammoniac,  &c.  by  boiling 
tlieui  togotlicr,  or  separately,  in  jiure  rain 
water.    These  have  long  been  reputed  as 
eminently  serviceable  in  paralytic,  and  all 


other  diseases  arising   from  nervous  and 
muscular  debility. 

IV.  A  term  in  chemistry,  when  the  vessels 
in  which  bodies  are  exposed  to  the  action  of 
heat,  are  not  placed  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  fire,  but  receive  the  required  de- 
gree of  heat  by  another  intermediate  body, 
such  apparatus  is  termed  a  bath.  These  have 
been  variously  named,  as  dry,  vapour,  &c. 
Modern  chemists  distinguish  three  kinds  : 

1.  Balneum  arence,  or  the  sand  bath. 
This  consists  merely  of  an  open  iron,  or 
baked  clay  sand-pot,  whose  bottom  is  mostly 
convex,  and  exposed  to  the  furnace.  Finely 
sifted  sea-sand  is  put  into  this,  and  the  vessel 
containing  the  substance  to  be  heated,  &c. 
in  the  sand  bath,  immersed  in  the  middle. 

2.  Balneum  marue,  or  the  water  bath. 
This  is  very  simple,  and  requires  no  par- 
ticular apparatus.  The  object  is  to  place 
the  vessel  containing  the  substance  to  l)e 
heated,  in  another,  containing  water  ;  which 
last  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  fitted 
for  the  application  of  fire,  as  a  common  still, 
or  kettle. 

3.  The  vapour  bath.  When  any  sub- 
stance is  heated  by  the  steam,  or  vapour,  of 
boiling  water,  chemists  say  it  is  done  by 
means  of  a  vapour  bath. 

Bath  waters.     Bathonice  aqua;  Solis 
aquce !  Badiguee  aqit<s,     Bath  is  the  name 
of  a  city  in  Gloucestershire  that  has  been 
celebrated,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  fot 
its  numerous  hot  springs,  which   are  of 
a  higher  temperature  than  any  in  this  king- 
dom, (from  112°  to  116°,)  and,  indeed, 
are  the  only  natural  waters  which  we  pos- 
sess that  are  at  all  hot  to  the  touch;  all 
the  other  thermal  waters  being  of  a  heat 
below  the  animal  temperature,   and  only- 
deserving  that  appellation  from  being  inva- 
riably warmer  than  the  general  average  of 
the  heat  of  common  springs.    By  the  erec- 
tion of  elegant  baths,  these  waters  are  parti- 
cularly adapted  to  the  benefit  of  invalids, 
who  find  here  a  variety  of  establishments, 
contributing  equally  to  health,  convenience, 
and  amusement.    There  are  three  principal 
springs  in  the  city  of  Bath,  namely,  those 
called  the  King's  Bath,  the  Cross  Bath,  and 
the  Hot  Bath  /  all  within  a  short  distance  of 
each  other,  and  emptying  themelves  into 
the  river  Avon,  after  having  passed  through 
the  several  batlis.    Their  supply  is  so  co- 
pious, that  all  the  large  reservoirs  used  for 
bathing  arc  filled  every  evening  with  fresh 
water,  from  their  respective  fountains.  lu 
their  sensible  and  medicinal  properties,  there 
is  but  a  slight  difference.  According  to  Dr. 
Falconer,  the  former   are — 1.  That  the 
water,  wlien  newly  drawn,  appears  clear  and 
colourless,  remains  perfectly  inactive,  with- 
out bubbles,  or  any  sign  of  briskness,  or 
efl'ervescence.    2.  After  being  exposed  to 
the  open  air,  for  some  hours,  it  becomes 
rather  turbid,  by  the  separation  of  a  pale, 
yellow,  ochery  precipitate,  which  gradually 
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subsides.    3.  No  odour  is  perceptible  from 
a  glass  of  the  frcsli  water,  but  a  slight  pun- 
gency  to  the  taste  from  a  large  mass  of  it, 
when   fresh   drawn  j    which,   however,  is 
neither  foetid  nor  sulphureous.    4.  When 
hot  from  the  pump,  it  affects  the  mouth  witli 
a   strong   chalybeate   impression,  witliout 
being  of  a  saline  or  pungent  taste.  And, 
fifthly,  on   growing  cold,    the  chalybeate 
taste  is  entirely  lost,  leaving  only  a  very 
slight  sensation  on  the  tongue,  by  which  it 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  common 
hard    spring-water.    The   temperature  of 
the  King's  Bath  water,  which  is  usually 
preferred  for  drinking,  is,  when  fresh  drawn 
in  the  glass,  al)oVe  116  deg.;  that  of  the 
Cross  Bath,  112  deg.     But,  after  flowing 
into  tlie  spacious  bathing  vessels,  it  is  o-e- 
nerally  from  100  to  106  deg.  in  the  hotter 
baths,  and  from  92  to  94  deg.  in  the  Cross 
Bath  ;  a  temperature  which  remains  nearly 
stationarj',  and  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  natural  spring  in  Britain.    A  small 
quantity  of  gas  is  also  disengaged  from  these 
waters,  which  Dr.  Priestly  first  discovered 
to  Contain  no  more  than  one-twentieth  part 
of  its  bulk  of  fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid. 
The  chemical  properties  of  the  Bath  waters^ 
according  to  the  most  accurate  analysers, 
Doctors  Lucas,  Falconer,  and  Gibbs,  con- 
tain so  small  a  proportion  of  iron,  as  to 
amount  only  to  one  twentieth  or  one-thirty- 
eighth  of  a  grain  in  the  pint ;  and,  accord- 
ing to   Dr.  Gibbs,    fifteen  grains   and  a 
quarter  of  siliceous  earth  in  the  gallon.  Dr. 
Saunders  estimates  a  gallon  of  the  King's 
Bath  water  to  contain  about  eight  cubic 
inches  of  carbonic  acid,  and  a  similar  quan- 
tity of  air,  nearly  aSotic,  about  eighty  grains 
of  solid  ingredients,  one-half  of  which  pro- 
bably consists  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of 
soda,  fifteen  grains  and  a  half  of  siliceous 
earth,  and  the  I'emainder  is  selenitCj  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  and  so  small  a  portion  of  oxyde 
of  iron  as  to  be  scarcely  calculable.  Hence 
he  concludes,  that  the  King's  Bath  water 
is  the  strongest  chalybeate ;  next  in  order, 
the  Hot  Bath  watef  j   jlnd  lastly,  that  of 
the  Cross  Bath,  which  Contains  the  smallest 
proportions  of  chalybeate,  gaseous  and  sa^ 
line,  but  considerably  more  of  the  earthy 
2Jarticles;  while  its  water,  in  the  puiilp,  is 
also  two  degrees  lower  than  tliat  df  the 
others.    It  is  likewise  now  ascertained,  that 
these  springs  do  not  exhibit  the  slightest 
traces  of  sulphur,  though  it  was  formerly 
believed,  and  erroneously  supported  ort  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Charleton,  that  the  subtile 
aromatic  vapour  in  the  Bath  waters,  was  a 
sulphureous  principle!,  entirely  similar  to 
common  brimstone. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  Bath 
waters  on  the  human  system,  independent  of 
their  specific  ))roperties,  as  a  medicinal  re- 
medy not  to  be  imitated  completely  by  any 
<?hemical  process.  Dr.  Saunders  .attributes 
much  of  their  salubrious  influence  to  the 


natural  degree  of  warmth  peculiar  to  these 
springs,  which,  for  ages,  have  preserved  an 
admuable  degree  of  uniformity  of  tempera- 
ture. He  thinks  too,  that  one  of  their  most 
important  uses  is  that  of  an  external  appli- 
cation, yet  supposes  that,  in  this  respect,  they 
difFer  little  from  common  water,  when 
heated  to  the  same  temperature,  and  applied 
under  similar  circumstances. 

According  to  Dr.  Falconer,  the  Bath 
water,  when  drunk  fresh  from  the  spring, 
generally  raises,  or  rather  accelerates  the 
pulse,  increases  the  heat,  and  promotes  the 
different  secretions.  These  symptoms  in 
most  cases,  become  perceptible  soon  after 
dimkmg  it,  and  will  sometimes  continue  for 
a  considerable  time.  It  is,  however,  re- 
markable, that  they  are  only  produced  in  in- 
valids. Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  these 
waters  not  only  possess  beating  properties, 
but  their  internal  use  is  likewise  attended 
ivith  a  peculiar  stimulus,  acting  more  imme- 
diately on  the  nerves. 

One  of  the  most  salutary  effects  of  the 
Bath  water,  consists  in  its  action  on  the 
urinary  organs,  even  when  taken  in  mode- 
rate doses.    Its  operation  on  the  bowels 
Varies  in  different  individuals,  like  that  of 
all  other  waters,  which  do  not  contain  any 
Cathartic  salt ;  ))ut,  in  general,  it  is  produc- 
tive of  costiveness  :  an  eflTect  resulting  from 
the  want  of  an  active  Stimulus  to  the  intes- 
tines, and  probably  also  from  the  determi- 
nation  this  water  occasions   to  the  skin, 
more  than  from  any  astringency  which  it 
may  possess ;   for,  if  perspiration  be  sud- 
denly checked  during  the  use  of  it,  a  diar- 
rhoea is  sometimes  the  consequence.  Hence 
it  appears    that  its  stimulant  powers  ^re 
primarily,  and  more  particularly  exerted  in 
the  stomach,  where  it  produces  a  variety  of 
symptoms,  sometimes  slight  and  transient, 
but,  occasionall}',  so  considerable  and  per- 
manent, as  to  require  it  to  be  discontinued. 
In  those  individuals  with  whom  it  is  likely 
to  agree,  and  pfove  beneficial,  the  Bath 
waters  ejccite,  at  first,  an  agreeable  glowing 
sensation  in  the  stomach,  which  is  speedily 
followed  by  an  increasfe  both  of  appetite  and 
spirits,  as  well  as  a  quick  secretion  of  urine; 
In  others,  when  the  Use  of  them  is  attended 
with  headache,  thirst,  and  constant  dryness 
of  the  tongiie,  heaviness,  ItJathing  of  the 
stomach,  and  sidkness ;  or  if  tliey  are  not 
evacuated,  tilther  by  urine  or  an  increased 
perspiration,  it  may  be  justly  inferred  that 
their  further  continuance  is  improper. 

l^he  diseases  for  which  these  fc'clebrated 
Waters  are  resorted  tO)  are  very  hiimerotiSj 
and  are  some  of  tiie  most  important  and  dif- 
ficult of  cure  of  all  thdt  come  under  medical 
treatment.  In  most  of  them,  the  bath  is 
used  along  with  tlie  waters,  as  an  internal 
medicine.  Tlie  general  indications,  df  the 
propriety  of  using  this  medicinal  water,  are 
in  those  cases  where  a  gentle,  gradual,  and 
permanent  stimulus,   is  required.  Bath 
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water  may  certainly  be  considered  as  a  clialy-  head,  stomach,  and  bowels ;  and  it  is  here  a 
beate,  in"  which  the  iron  is  vei^  small  in  principal  advantage  to  be  able  to  bring,  by 
quantity,  but  in  a  highly  active  form ;  and  warmth,  that  active  local  inflammation  in 
the  de"-ree  of  temperature  is  in  itself  a  sti-  any  limb,  which  relieves  all  the  other  trou- 
mulust  often  of  considerable  powers.  Tliese  blesome  and  dangerous  symptoms.  Hence 
circumstances  again  point  out  tlie  necessity  it  is  that  Bath  water  is  commonly  said  to 
of  certain  cautions,  which,  from  a  view  of  produce  the  gout ;  by  which  is  only  meant 
the  mere  quantity  of  foreign  contents,  might  that,  where  persons  have  a  gouty  affection, 
be  though-t  superfluous.  Although,  in  es-  shifting  from  place  to  place,  and  thereby 
timating  the  powers  of  this  medicine,  al-  much  disordering  the  system,  the  internal 
lowance  must  be  made  for  local  prejudice  and  external  use  of  the  Bath  water  vcill  soon 
in  its  favour,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  bring  on  a  general  increase  of  action,  in- 
its  employment  is  hazardous,  and  might  dicated  by  a  flushing  in  the  face,  _  fulness  in 
often  do  considerable  mischief,  in  various  the  circulating  vessels,  and  relief  of  the 
cases  of  active  inflammation,  especially  in  dyspeptic  symptoms ;  and  the  whole  dis- 
irritable  habits,  where  there  exists  a  strong  order  will  terminate  in  a  regular  fit  of  the 
tendency  to  hectic  fever;  and  even  in  the  gout  in  the  extremities,  which  is  the  crisis 
less  inflammatory  state  of  diseased  and  sup-  always  to  be  wished  for.  6.  The  colica  pic- 
purating  viscera;  and,  in  general,  wlierever  tonum,  and  the  paralysis,  or  loss  of  nervous^ 
a  qaick°pulse  and  dry  tongue  indicate  a  de-  power  in  particular  limbs,  which  is  one  of 
wree  of  "-eneral  fever.  The  cases,  there-  its  most  serious  consequences,  is  found  to 
fore,  to  which  this  water  are  peculiarly  be  peculiarly  relieved  by  the  use  of  the  Bath 
suited,  are  mostly  of  the  chronic  kind ;  and  waters,  more  especially  when  applied  ex- 
by  a  steady  perseverance  in  this  remedy,  ternally,  either  generally,  or  upon  the  part 
very  obstinate  disorders  have  given  way.  afl'ected. 

The  following.  Dr.  Saunders,  in  his  Treatise  The  quantity  of  water  taken  daily,  during 
on  Mineral  Waters,  considers  as  the  prin-  a  full  course,  and  by  adults,  is  recom- 
cipal,  viz.  1.  Chlorosis,  a  disease  which,  at  mended  by  Dr.  Falconer,  not  to  exceed  a 
all  times,  is  much  relieved  by  steel,  and  will  pint  and  a  half,  or  two  pints;  and  in  chlo- 
bear  it,  even  where  there  is  a  coTisiderable  rosis,  with  irritable  habits,  not  more  than 
degree  of  feverish  irritation,  receives  par-  one  pint  is  employed  ;  and  when  the  bath  is 
ticular  benefit  from  the  Bath  water ;  and  its  made  use  of,  it  is  generally  two  or  three 
use,  as  a  warm  bath,  excellently  contributes  times  a  week,  in  the  morning.  The  Bath 
to  remove  that  languor  of  circulation,  and  waters  require  a  considerable  time  to  be 
obstruction  of  the  natural  evacuations,  which  persevered  in,  before  a  full  and  fair  trial  can 
constitute;  the  leading  features  of  this  com-  be  made.  Chronic  rheumatism,  habitual 
mon  and  tioublesome  disorder.  2.  Tlie  con^-  gout,  dyspepsia,  from  a  long  course  of  high 
plicated  diseases,  which  are  often  brought  and  intemperate  living,  and  the  like,  are  dis- 
on  by  a  long  residence  in  hot  climates,  af-  orders  not  to  be  removed  by  a  short  course 
fecting  the  secretion  of  bile,  the  functions  of  of  any  mineral  water,  and  many  of  those 
the  stomach)  and  alimentary  canal,  and  who  have  once  received  benefit  at  the  foun- 
which  generally  produce  organic  derange-'  taiils,  find  it  necessary  to  make  an  annual 
ment  in  some  part  of  the  hepatic  system,  visit  to  them,  to  repair  the  waste  in  health 
often  receive  much  benefit  from  the  Bath  during  the  preceding  year, 
water,  if  used  at  a  time  when  suppura-  Bath,  dAutfERES.  A  sulphureous  bath 
tive  inflammation  is  not  actually  present,    near  Barege,  which  raises  the  mercury  in 

Another  and  less  active  disease  of  the    Fahrenheit's  thermoirieter  to  131°. 
biliary  organs,  the  jaundice,  which  arises       Bath,   St.  SAvirttfR's.     A  sulphureous 
from  a  simple  obstruction  of  the  gall-ducts,    and  alkaline  bath,  in  the  valley  adjoining 
is  still  oftener  removed  by  both  the  internal    Barege,  the  latter  of  Which  raises  Fahren- 
and  external  use  of  these  waters.    4.  In    hell's  thermometer  as  high  as  131°.     It  is 
rheumatic  complaints,  the  power  of  this    much  resorted  to  from  the  South  of  France, 
water,  as  Dr.  Charleton  well  observes,  is    and  used  chiefly  externally,  as  A  simple 
chiefly  Confined  to  that  species  Of  rheuma-    thermal  water, 
tism  which  is  unattended  with  inflammation,       Bath,  cold.     See  Bath. 
or  in  which  the  patient's  pains  are  not  in-       Balli,  hot.    See  Bath. 
Creased  by  the  wannth  of  his  bed.    A  great       Bath,  tepid.    See  Bath. 
number  of  the  patients  that  resort  to  Bath,       Bath,  vapour.     See  Batfti 
especially  those  that  arc  admitted  into  the       Ba  i-hmis.  (From /3oi)/w,  to  enter.)  Bath' 
hospital,  arc  afl'ected  with  rheurrtalism  in  all    mus.    The  scat,  or  bilae  J  the  cavity  of  a 
its  stages ;  and  it  appears,  frorli  the  mOst    bonej  with  the  protuberance   of  another, 
respectable  testimony,  tiiat  a  large  propor-    jjarlicularly  those  at  the  articulation  of  the 
tion  of  them  receive  a  permanent  cure,    humerus  and  ulna,  according  to  Hippo- 
(See  Falcone)-  on  Bath  Water  in  Bhcumatic    crates  and  Galen. 

Cases.)    5.  In  gouf,  the  greatest  benefit  is       15atuo'ni.!E  aqu^H.     See  Bath  waters. 
derived  from  this  water,  in  those  cases  where       Ba'thron.     (From    fiaivca,    to  enter.") 
it   produces  atiomalous  aifections  of  the    Bathnivi.    The  same  as  bathmis ;  also  aa 
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instrument  used  in  the  extension  of  frac- 
.tured  limbs,  called  scamnuvi.— Hippocrates. 
It  IS  described  by  Oribasius  and  Scultetus. 

Ba'tia.    a  retort.  Obsolete. 

BATi'NON.jtoiioN.  (From  ^aTos,  a  bram- 
ble, and  ixopov,  a  raspberry.)  The  raspberry. 

Batra'chium.  (From  ^arpaxos,  a  frog  ; 
so  called  from  its  likeness  to  a  frog.)  The 
herb  crow's  foot,  or  ranunculus. 

BA'TRACHUS.  (From  ^arpaxos,  a 
frog;  so  called  because  they  who  are  in- 
fected with  it  croak  like  a  frog.)  An  in- 
flammatory tumour  under  the  tongue.  See 
Ranula. 

Battari'simus.  (From  Parros,  a  Cyre- 
najan  prince,  who  stammered.)  Stammering; 
a  defect  in  pronunciation.    See  Psellismus^ 

Batta'ta  virginiana.  See  Solanum 
tuberosum,  and  Convolvulus  batatas. 

Batta'ta  peregrina.  The  cathartic 
potatoe ;  perhaps  a  species  of  ipomcea.  If 
about  two  ounces  of  them  are  eaten  at  bed- 
time, they  greatly  move  the  belly  the  next 
morning. 

BATTIE,  William,  was  born  in  De- 
vonshire, in  1704.     He  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge,   and    after   practising  some  years 
successfully  at  Uxbridge,  settled  in  London, 
and  became  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians,  as  well  as  of  the  Royal  Society. 
The  insufficiency  of  Bethlehem  hospital  to 
receive  all  the  indigent  .objects  labouring 
under  insanity  in  this  metropolis,  naturally 
led  to  the  establishment  of  another  similar 
institution  ;  and  Dr.  Battle  having  been  very 
active  in  promoting  the  subscription  for  that 
purpose,  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
new  institution,  which  was  called  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  then  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
Moorfields.   In  1757  he  published  a  treatise 
on  madness  ;  and  a  few  years  after,  having 
exposed  before  the  House  of  Commons  the 
abuses   often   committed  in  private  mad- 
houses, they  became  the  subject  of  legis- 
lative interference,  and  were  at  length  placed 
under  the  controul  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, and  the  magistrates  in  the  country. 
He  died  at  tJie  age  of  72. 

Bau'da.    a  vessel  for  distillation  was 
formerly  so  called. 

BAUHIN,  John',  was  born  nt  Lyons, 
in  1541.  Being  greatly  attached  to  botany, 
he  accompanied  the  celebrated  Gesner  in  his 
travels  through  several  countries  of  Europe, 
and  collected  abundant  materials  for  his 
principal  work,  the  "  Flistoria  Plantarum," 
which  contributed  greatly  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  favourite  science.  He  was,  at  the 
age  of  .S'ij  appointed  physician  to  the  duke 


of  Wirtemberg,  and  died  in  161. S.  A 
Treatise  on  Mineral  Waters,  and  some  other 
publications  by  Iu"ni  also  remain. 

BAUHIN,  GAsPARn,  was  brother  to  the 
preceding,  but  younger  by  yo  years.  He 
graduated  at  Basle,  after  studying  at  several 
universities,  and  was  ciiosen  Greek  jjrofcssor 
at  the  early  age  of  22  ;  afterwards  professor 


of  anatomy  and  botany ;  then  of  medicine, 
with  other  distinguished  honours,  whicli  he 
retained  till  his  death  in  1624.  Besides  the 
plants  collected  by  himself,  he  received  ma- 
terial  assistance  from  his  pupils  and  friends, 
and  was  enabled  to  add  considerably  to  the 
knowledge  of  botany  ;  on  which  subject,  as 
well  as  anatomy,  he  has  left  numerous  pub- 
lications. Among  other  anatomical  improve- 
ments, he  claims  the  discovery  of  the  valve 
of  the  colon.  His  "  Pinax"  contains  Uie 
names  of  six  thousand  plants  mentioned  by 
the  ancients,  tolerably  well  arranged ;  and 
being  continually  referred  to  by  Linnceus, 
must  long  retain  its  value. 

BAULMONEY,  See  miiusa  meum. 
BAUME,  Anthont,  an  apothecary, 
born  at  Senlis  in  1728.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  an  early  age  by  his  skill  in  che- 
mistry and  pharmacy:  and  was  afterwards 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Paris.  He  also  gave  lectures 
on  chemistry  for  several  years  with  great 
credit.  Among  other  works,  he  published 
"  Elements  of  Pharmacy,"  and  a  "  Manual 
of  Chemistry,"  which  met  with  considerable 
approbation  :  also  a  detailed  account  of  the 
different  kinds  of  soil,  and  the  method  of 
improving  them  for  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture. 

Bau'rach.  (Arab.  Bourach.)  A  name 
formerly  applied  to  nitre,  borax,  soda,  and 
many  other  salts. 

Baxa'na.  (Indian.)  Rabuxk.  A  poi- 
sonous tree  growing  near  Ormuz. 

BAY.  A  name  of  several  articles;  as 
bay-cherry,  bay-leaf,  bay-salt,  &c. 

Bay-cherry.    See  Frunus  Laxiro-cerasus. 
Bay-leaves.    See  Laurus. 
Bay-leaved  Passion-flower.    See  Passifloi-a 
laurifolia. 

Bay  -salt.  A  very  pure  salt,  prepared  from 
sea- water  by  spontaneous  evaporation. 

Ba'zcheb.   a  Persian  word  for  antidote. 
Bde'lla.      (From    jSSaAAw,    to  suck.) 
Bdellerum.    A  horse-leech. 

BDE'LLIUM.    (From  bedallah,  Arab.) 
Adrobolons   Madeleon;  Bolclion  s  Balclius. 
Called  by  the  Arabians,  Mnkel.     A  gum 
resin,  like  Very  impure  myrrh.    The  best 
bdellium  is  of  a  yellowish-brown,  or  dark-  ' 
brown  colour,  according  to  its  age;  unctuous 
to  the  touch,  l)rittle,  but  soon  softening,  and 
growing  tough  betwixt  the  fingers  ;  in  some 
degree  transparent,  not  unlike  myrrh  ;  of  a 
bitterish  taste,  and  a  moderately  strong  smell. 
It  does  not  easilj'  take  flame,  and,  when  set 
on  fire,  soon  goes  out.    In  burning  it  sput- 
ters a  little,  owing  to  its  aqueous  humidity. 
Its  sp.  grav.  is  l..*?/].     Alkohol  dissolves 
about  three-fifths  of  bdellium,  leaving  a 
mixture  of  gum  and  cerasin.    Its  consti- 
tuents, according  to  Pelletier,  are  59  resin, 
9.2  gum,  30. G  cerasin,  1.2  volatile  oil  and 
loss.     It  is  one  of  the  weakest  of  the  deob- 
strucnt  gums.     It  was  sometimes  used  as  a 
pectoral  and  an  eminenagogue.  Applied 
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externally,  it  is  stimulant,  and  promotes 
suppuration.  It  is  never  met  with  in  the 
shops  of  this  country. 

Bdk'llus.  (From  )35«o>,  to  break  wind.) 
A  discharge  of  wind  by  the  anus. 

Bdely'gjiia.  (From  /SSeco,  to  break  wind.) 
Any  filthy  and  nauseous  odour. 
BEAK.   See  Bostnim. 
BEAN.     See  Viciafaba. 
Bean,  French.    See  Flmseolus  vulgaris. 
Bean,  Kidney.     See  Phaseolus  vulgaris. 
Bean,  Malacca.   See  Avicennia  tomentosa. 
Bean  of  Carthagena.    See  Bejuio. 
Bean,  St.  Ignatius.   See  Ignatia  amara. 
BEAR.    Ursa.     The  name  of  a  well- 
known  animal.     Several  things  are  desig- 
nated after  it,  or  a  part  of  it. 

Bear's  berry.    See  Arbutus  uva  ursu 
Bears  bilberry.   See  Arbutus  uva  ursi. 
Bears  breech.    See  Acanthus. 
Bearsfoot.   See  Helleborus faetidus. 
Bears  whortleberry.  See  Arbutus  uva  ursi. 
Bear's  ivhorts.   See  Arbutus  uva  ursi. 
BEARD.    1.  The  hair  growing  on  the 
chin  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  face,  in  adults 
of  the  male  sex. 

2.  In  botany.    See  Barba  ;  Arista. 
Be'cca.    a  fine  kind  of  resin  from  the 
turpentine  and  mastich  trees  of  Greece  and 
Syria,  formerly  held  in  great  repute. 

BECCABU'NGA.  ( From  bach  bungen, 
water-herb,  German,  because  it  grows  in 
rivulets.)  See  Veronica  beccabunga. 
Be'cha.  See  Bechica. 
BE'CHICA.  {Bechicus;  from  jSrj^,  a 
cough.)  Bechita.  Medicines  to  relieve  a 
cough.  An  obsolete  temn.  The  trochisci 
bechici  albi  consist  of  starch  and  liquorice, 
with  a  small  proportion  of  florentine  orris 
root  made  into  lozenges,  with  mucilage  of 
gum  tragacanth.  They  are  a  soft  pleasant 
demulcent.  The  trochisci  bechici  nigri 
consist  chiefly  of  the  juice  of  liquorice,  with 
sugar  and  gum -tragacanth. 

Be'chion.  (From  /37)|,  a  cough  ;  so  called 
from  its  supposed  virtues  in  relieving 
coughs.)    See  Tussilagofarfara. 

Becui'ba  kux.  a  large  nut  growing  in 
Brasil,  from  which  a  balsam  is  drawn  that  is 
held  in  estimation  in  rheumatisms. 

BEDE'cifAR.  (Arabian.)  Bedegnar.  The 
Carduus  lactcus  syriacus  is  so  called,  and 
also  the  Rosa  canina. 

Bedengian.  The  name  of  the  love-apples 
in  Avicenna. 

BEDSTRAW.    See  Galium  aparine. 
BEE.    See  Apis  melli/ica. 
BEECH.    See  Fagus. 
BEER.    The  wine  of  grain  made  from 
malt  and  hops  in  the  following  manner.  The 
grain  is  steeped  for  two  or  three  days  in  water, 
until  it  swells,  becomes  somewhat  tender,  and 
tinges  the  water  of  a  bright  reddish  brown  co- 
lour. The  waterbeing  then  drained  away,  the 
barley  is  spread  about  two  feet  thick  upon  a 
floor,  where  it  heats  spontaneously,  and  bo- 
gins  to  grow,  by  first  shooting  out  tlie  radicle. 


In  this  state  the  germination  is  stopped  by 
spreading  it  thinner,  and  turning  it  over  for 
two  days ;  after  which  it  is  again  made  into 
a  heap,  and  suffered  to  become  sensibly  hot, 
which  usually  happens  in  little  more  than  a 
day.  Lastly,  it  is  conveyed  to  the  kiln, 
where,  by  a  gradual  and  low  heat,  it  is  ren- 
dered dry  and  crisp.  This  is  malt ;  and  its 
qualities  differ  according  as  it  is  more  or  less 
soaked,  drained,  germinated,  dried,  and 
baked.  In  this,  as  in  other  manufactories, 
the  intelligent  operators  often  make  a  mys- 
tery of  their  processes  from  views  of  profit ; 
and  others  pretend  to  peculiar  secrets  who 
really  possess  none. 

Indian  corn,  and  probably  all  large  grain, 
requires  to  be  suffered  to  grow  into  tlie 
blade,  as  well  as  roo^  before  it  is  fit  to  be 
made  into  malt.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
buried  about  two  or  three  inches  deep  in  the 
ground,  and  covered  with  loose  earth ;  and 
in  ten  or  twelve  days  it  springs  up.  In  this 
state  it  is  taken  up  and  M'ashed,  or  fanned, 
to  clear  it  from  its  dirt ;  and  then  dried  in 
the  kiln  for  use. 

Barley,  by  being  converted  into  malt,  be- 
comes one-fifth  lighter,  or  20  per  cent.  ;  12 
of  which  are  owing  to  kiln-drying,  1.5  are 
carried  off  by  the  steep-water,  3  dissipated 
on  the  floor,  3  loss  in  cleaning  the  roots,  and 
0.5  waste  or  loss. 

The  degree  of  heat  to  which  the  malt  is 
exposed  in  this  process,  gradually  changes 
its  colour  from  very  pale  to  actual  blackness, 
as  it  simply  dries  it,  or  converts  it  to  char- 
coal. 

The  colour  of  the  malt  not  only  affects 
the  colour  of  the  liquor  brewed  from  it; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  chemical  oper- 
ation, of  the  heat  applied,  on  the  principles 
that  are  developed  in  the  grain  during  the 
process  of  malting,  materially  alters  the  qua- 
lity of  the  beer,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
properties  of  becoming  fit  for  drinking  aud 
growing  fine. 

Beer  is  made  from  malt  previously  ground, 
or  cut  to  pieces  by  a  mill.  This  is  placed 
in  a  tun,  or  tub  with  a  false  bottom  ;  hot 
water  is  poured  upon  it,  and  the  whole 
stirred  about  with  a  proper  instrument.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  in  this  operation, 
called  Mashing,  must  not  be  equal  to  boil- 
ing ;  for,  in  that  case,  the  malt  would  be 
converted  into  a  paste,  from  which  the  im- 
pregnated watter  could  not  be  separated. 
This  is  called  Setting.  After  the  infusion 
has  remained  for  some  time  upon  the  malt, 
it  is  drawn  off,  and  is  then  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Sweet  Wort.  By  one  or  more 
subsequent  infusions  of  water,  a  quantity  of 
weaker  wort  is  made,  which  is  either  added 
to  the  foregoing,  or  kept  apart,  according  to 
the  intention  of  the  operator.  The  wort  is 
then  boiled  with  hops,  which  gives  it  an  aro- 
matic bitter  taste,  and  is  supposed  to  render 
it  less  liable  to  be  spoiled  in  keeping;  after 
which  it  is  coaled  in  shallow  vessels,  and 
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suffered  to  feiuient,  with  the  addition  of  a 
proper  quantity  of  yeast.  The  fermented 
liquor  is  beer;  and  difters  greatly  in  its 
quality,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  grain, 
tlic  malting,  the  mashing,  the  quantity  and 
kind  of  the  hops  and  the  yeast,  the  purity 
or  admixtures  of  the  water  made  use  of, 
the  temperature  and  vicissitudes  of  the  wea- 
tlier,  &c. 

Beside  the  various  qualities  of  malt  liquors 
of  a  similar  kind,  there  are  certain  leading 
features  by  which  they  are  distinguished,  and 
classed  under  different  names,  and  to  pro- 
duce wliicii,  different  modes  of  management 
must  be  pursued,  The  principal  distinctions 
are  into  beer,  properly  so  called  ;  ale ;  table 
or  small  beer;  and  porter,  which  is  com- 
monly termed  beer  in  London.  Beer  is  a 
strong,  line,  and  thin  liquor ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  mucilage  having  been  separated 
by  boiling  the  wort  longer  than  for  ale,  and 
carrying  tlie  fermentation  farther,  so  as  to 
convert  the  saccharine  matter  into  alkohol. 
Ale  is  of  a  more  syrupy  consistence,  and 
sweeter  taste ;  more  of  the  mucilage  being 
retained  in  it,  and  the  fermentation  not  hav- 
ing been  carried  so  far  as  to  decompose  all 
the  sugar.  Small  beer,  as  its  name  implies, 
is  a  weaker  liquor ;  and  is  made,  either  by 
adding  a  large  portion  of  water  to  the  malt, 
or  by  mashing  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  water 
what  is  left  after  the  beer  or  ale  wort  is 
drawn  off.  Porter  was  probably  made  ori- 
ginally from  very  high  dried  malt ;  but  it  is 
said,  that  its  peculiar  flavour  cannot  be  im- 
parted by  .malt  and  hops  alone. 

Mr.  Brande  obtained  the  following  quan- 
tities of  alkohol  from  100  parts  of  different 
species  of  beers.  Burton  ale,  8.88;  Edin- 
burgh ale,  6. 2  ;  Dorchester  ale,  5. 56  ;  the 
average  being  =  6.87.  Brown  stout,  6.8; 
London  porter  (average)  4.2;  London  small 
beer  (average)  1.28. 

As  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
brewers  were  forbid  to  mix  sugar,  honey, 
Guinea  pepper,  essentia  bina,  cocculus  in- 
dicus,  or  any  other  unwholesome  ingredient, 
in  beer,  under  a  certain  penalty  ;  from  which 
we  may  infer,  that  such  at  least  was  the  prac- 
tice of  some ;  and  writers,  who  profess  to 
discuss  the  secrets  of  the  trade,  mention 
most  of  these,  and  some  other  articles,  as 
essentially  necessary.  The  essentia  bina  is 
sugar  boiled  down  to  a  dark  colour,  and 
empyreumatic  flavour.  Broom  tops,  worm- 
wood, and  other  bitter  plants,  were  formerly 
used  to  render  beer  fit  for  keeping,  before 
hops  were  introduced  into  tliis  country;  but 
are  now  prohibited  to  be  used  in  beer  made 
■for  sale. 

By  the  present  law  of  this  country,  no- 
tln'ng  is  allowed  to  enter  into  tlie  composition 
of  beer,  except  malt  and  hops.  Quassia  and 
wormwood  are  often  fraudulently  introduc- 
ed ;  both  of  which  are  easily  discoverable  by 
their  nauseous  bitter  taste.  They  form  a 
beer  wliich  does  not  preserve  so  well  as  hop 


beer.    Sulphate  of  iron,  alum,  and  salt,  are 
often  added  by  the  publicans,  under  the 
name  of  beer  lieitding,  to  impart  a  frothing 
property  to  beer,  when  it  is  poured  out  of 
one  vessel  into  another.     Molasses  and  ex- 
tract of  gentian  root  are  added  with  the 
same  view.    Capsicum,  grains  of  paradise, 
gmger  root,  coriander  seed,  and  orange  peel, 
are  also  employed  to  give  pungency  and 
flavour  to  weak  or  bad  beer.    Tlie  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  some  of  the  unlawful  sub- 
stances  seized  at  different  breweries,  and 
brewers'  druggists'  laboratories,  in  London, 
as  copied  from  the  minutes  of  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons.    Cocculus  indi- 
cus  multum,  (an  extract  of  the  cocculus,)  co- 
louring, honey,  hartshorn  shavings,  Spanish 
juice,  orange  powder,  ginger,  grains  of  para- 
discj  quassia,  liquorice,  caraway  seeds,  cop- 
peras, capsicum,  mixed  drugs.  Sulphuric 
acid  is  very  frequently  added  to  bring  beer 
forward,  or  make  it  hard,  giving  new  beer 
instantly  tlie  taste  of  what  is  18  months  old. 
According  to  Mr.  Accum,  the  present  e«h>e 
beer  of  the  London  brewer  is  composed  of 
all  the  waste  and  spoiled  beer  of  the  publi, 
cans,  the  bottoms  of  butts,  the  leavings  of 
the  pots,  the  drippings  of  the  machines  for 
.drawing  the  beer,  the  remnants  of  beer  that 
lay  in  the  leaden  pipes  of  the  brewery,  with 
a  portion  of  brown  stout,  bottling  beer,  and 
mild  beer.    He  says  that  opium,  tobacco, 
nux  vomica,  and  extract  of  poppies,  have 
been  likewise  used  to  adulterate  beer.  By 
evaporating  a  portion  of  beer  to  dryness,  and 
igniting  the  residuum  with  chlorate  of  pot- 
assa,  the  iron  of  the  copperas  will  be  pro- 
cured in  an  insoluble  oxyde.     Muriate  of 
barytes  will  throw  down  an  abundant  preci- 
pitate from  beer  contaminated  with  sulphuric 
acid  or  copperas ;  which  precipitate  may  be 
collected,  dried,  and  ignited.    It  will  be  in- 
soluble in  nitric  acid. 

Beer  appears  tp  have  been  of  ancient  use, 
as  Tacitus  mentions  it  among  the  Gennans, 
and  has  been  usually  supposed  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  the  northern  nations ;  but  tlie 
ancient  Egyptians,  whose  countiy  was  not 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  grape,  had  also 
contrived  this  substitute  for  wine;  and  Mr. 
Park  has  found  the  art  of  making  malt,  and 
brewing  from  it  very  good  beer,  among  the 
negroes  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa.  See 
Wheat. 
Jicrs'  tvar.     See  Cera, 
BEET.     See  Seia. 
Beet,  red.    See  Jicla. 
Beet,  while.     A  variety  of  red  beet.  The 
juice  and  powder  of  tlie  root  are  said  to  be 
good  to  excite  sneezing,  and  will  bring  awny 
a  considerable  quantity  of  mucus. 

Be'cima.  ( From  j3?)(ro-a),  to  cough. )  A 
cough  ;  also  expectorated  mucus,  according 
to  Hippocrates. 

B  E'H  E  N .    The  Arabian  for  fi  nger. 
Behen  album.   ( From  bchen,  a  finger, 
Arabian.)    See  Centaurea  behen. 
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Behen  officxvabum.  See  Cucubalus 
beken. 

Behen  rubuum.   See  Statice  Limonium. 

Beide'lsar.  Beidellopar.  A  species  of 
Asclepias,  used  in  Africa  as  a  remedy,  for 
fever  and  the  bites  of  serpents.  The  caus- 
tic juice  which  issues  from  the  roots  when 
wounded,  is  used  by  the  negroes  to  destroy 
venereal  and  similar  swellings. 

Beju'io.  HabUla  de  Carlhagend.  Bean 
of  Carthagena.  A  kind  of  bean  in  South 
America,  famed  for  being  an  effectual  anti- 
dote against  the  poison  of  all  serpents,  if  a 
small  quantity  is  eaten  immediately.  This 
bean  is  the  peculiar  product  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Carthagena. 

Bela-ate.  (An  Indian  word.)  See 
Nerium  antidysentericum. 

BELEMNOI'DES.  (From  fitMixvov,  a 
dart,  and  tiSos,  form  ;  so  named  from  their 
dart-like  shape.)  Belonoides ;  lieloidos.  The 
styloid  process  of  tlie  temporal  bone,  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  ulua,  were  formerly  so 
called. 

Bele'son.  (An  Indian  word.)  Belilia. 
See  Musscnda  frondosa. 

BELL  METAL.  A  mixture  of  tin 
and  copper. 

BELLADO'NNA.  (From  bella  donna, 
Italian,  a  handsome  lady;  so  called  l;ecause 
the  ladies  of  Italy  use  it,  to  take  away  the 
too  florid  colour  of  their  faces. )  See  Airopa 
belladonna. 

Be'llegu.    See  Myrohalanus  bellirica. 

Bellere'gi.    See  Myrohalanus  bellirica, 

Bei.i.e'ric^.   See  Myrobalamis  bellirica. 

Bellidioi'bes.  (From  bellis,  a  daisy,  and 
cjSos,  form. )    See  Clirysanthemnm. 

BELLI'NI,  Laurence,  an  ingenious 
physician,  born  at  Florence  in  1643.  He 
was  greatly  attached  to  the  mathematics,  of 
which  he  was  made  professor  at  Pisa,  when 
only  twenty  years  of  age.  He  was  soon 
after  appointed  professor  of  anatomy,  which 
office  he  filled  with  credit  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  supporters 
of  the  mathematical  theory  of  medicine, 
which  attempted  to  explain  the  functions  of 
the  body,  the  causes  of  diseases,  and  the 
operations  of  medicines  on  meclianical  prin- 
ciples :  and  having  imprudently  regulated 
his  practice  accordingly,  he  was  generally 
unsuccessful,  and  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  as  well  as  of  Cosmo  III.  of  Florence, 
wiio  had  appointed  him  his  physician.  In  his 
anatomical  researches  he  was  more  success- 
ful, having  first  accurately  described  the 
nervous  papillae  of  the  tongue,  and  disco- 
vered tliem  to  be  the  organ  of  taste ;  and 
also  liaving  made  better  known  the  struc- 
ture of  the  kidney.  He  was  author  of  several 
other  publications,  and  died  in  1704. 

BE'LLIS.   (a  bcllo  colore,  from  its  fair 
•colour.)    The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linutean  system.    Class,  Syngenena:; 
Order,  Polygamia  superjliia.     The  daisy. 


Bellis  major.    See  Chrysanthemum. 

Belus  minor.    See  Bellis  perennis. 

Bellis  terennis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  daisy.  Bellis  ;  Bellis  minor  ; 
Bellis  perennis  —  scapu  nndo,  of  Linnaeus, 
or  bruisewort,  was  formerly  directed  in 
pharmacopoeias  by  this  name.  Although  the 
leaves  and  flowers  are  rather  acrid,  and  are 
said  to  cure  several  species  of  wounds,  they 
are  never  employed  by  modern  surgeons. 

Bef.lo'culus.  (From  bellus,  fair,  and 
ocidus,  the  eye.)  A  precious  stone,  re- 
sembling the  eye,  and  formerly  supposed  to 
be  useful  in  its  disorders. 

Be'llon.    The  Colica  pictonum. 

BELLONA'RIA.  (From  Bcllona,  the 
goddess  of  war.)  A  herb  which,  if  eaten, 
makes  people  mad,  and  act  outrageously, 
like  the  votaries  of  Bellona. 

BELLOSTE,  AuousTiy,  a  surgeon, 
born  at  Paris  in  1654.  After  practising 
several  yeai-s  there,  and  as  an  army  surgeon, 
he  was  invited  to  attend  the  mother  of  the 
Queen  of  Sardinia,  and  continued  at  Turui 
till  his  death  in  1730.  He  was  inventor  of 
a  mercurial  pill,  called  by  his  name,  by 
which  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  a  great 
fortune.  The  work  by  whicli  he  is  princi- 
pally known,  is  called  the  "  Hospital  Sur- 
geon," which  passed  through  numerous 
editions,  and  was  translated  into  most  of 
the  European  languages.  Among  other 
useful  observations,  he  recommended  pierc- 
ing carious  bones,  to  promote  exfoliation, 
which  indeed  Celsus  had  advised  before ; 
and  he  blamed  the  custom  of  frequently 
changing  the  dressings  of  wounds,  as  re- 
tarding the  cure. 

Jf:' Bellu'tta  tsjampacam.  (Indian.)  A 
tree  of  Malabar,  to  which  many  virtues  are 
attributed. 

Belmu'sciius.  a  name  of  the  Abel- 
moschus.    See  Hibiscus  abelmoschus. 

Be'lnileg.    See  Myrobalanus  Bellirica.  " 

Belo'ebe.  (Indian.)  An  evergreen  plant 
of  America,  the  seeds  of  which  purge  moder- 
ately, but  the  leaves  roughly. 

Belonox'bes.     See  Belemnoides. 

Belu'lcum.  (From  Pe\os,  a  dart,  and 
e\Kcii,  to  draw  out.)  A  surgeon's  instru- 
ment for  extracting  thorns,  or  darts. 

Belu'zzar.  Beluzaar.  The  Chaldee 
word  for  .intidote. 

Belzo'e.     See  Styrax  benzoin. 

Belzoi'num.     See  Slyrax  benzoin. 

Bem  ta'mara.     The  faba  /Egyptiaca. 

BEN.  An  Arabian  word  formerly  very 
much  used.    See  Guilandi/ia  inoringa. 

Ben  magnum.  Monardus  calls  a  species 
of  esula,  or  garden  spurge,  by  tliis  name, 
which  purges  and  vomits  violently. 

Ben  tamara.    The  Egyptian  bean. 

Be'natii.  (Arabian.)  Small  pustules 
produced  by  sweating  in  the  night. 

BE'NEDICT.  Benedictus.  A  speoific 
nam^e  prefixed  to  many  compositions  and 
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herbs  on  account  of  their  supposed  good 
qualities;  as  Denedicla  herba ;  Henedicla 
aqua,  &c. 

Benedicta  aqua.  Many  compound 
waters  have  been  so  called,  especially  lime- 
water,  and  a  water  distilled  from  Serpyllum. 
In  Schroeder,  it  is  the  name  for  an  emetic. 

Benedicta  herba.    See  Geiim  urbrmum. 

Benedicta  laxativa.  A  compound  of 
turbeth,  scammony,  and  spurges,  with  some 
warm  aromatics. 

Benedictusi  laxativum.  Rhubarb,  and 
sometimes  the  lenitive  electuary. 

Benedictum  lignum.  Guaiacum. 

Benedictum  vinum.     Antimonial  wine. 

BENEDI'CTUS.  (From  benedico,  to 
bless.)     See  Benedict. 

Benedictus  carduos.  See  Centaurea 
benedicta. 

Benedictus  lapis,  a  name  for  the  phi- 
losopher's stone. 

BENEOLE'NTIA,  (From  W,  well, 
and  oleo,  to  smell.)  Sweet-scented  medi- 
cines. 

Beng.  a  name  given  by  the  Mahome- 
dans  to  the  leaves  of  hemp,  formed  into 
pills,  or  conserve.  They  possess  exhilarat- 
ing and  intoxicating  powers. 

Bengal  quince.     See  Eraleva  marmelos. 

Benga'ljE  radix.  (From  Bengal,  its 
native  place. )    See  Cassumu7xiar. 

Benga'lle  Indorum.     (From  Bengal, 
its  native  place.)    See  Cassumuniar. 

Be'ngi  eiri.     a  species  of  evergreen. 
Indian  ricinus,  which  grows  in  Malabar. 

BENIT.    See  Geum  urbanum. 

Beni'vi  arbor.    See  Styrax  benzoin. 

BENJAMIN.     See  Styrax  benzoin. 

Benjamin  Jloiuers.     See  Benzoic  acid. 

BENZO'AS.  Abenzoate.  A  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  benzoic  acid,  with  salifiable 
bases  ;  as  benzoate  of  alumine,  &c. 

BENZO'E.    See  Styrax  benzoin. 

Benzoe    amygdaloides.       See  Styrax 
benzoin. 

Benzoes  flores.     See  Benzoic  acid. 

BENZO'IC  ACID.  See  Acidum  ben^ 
zcticum,  "  This  acid  was  first  described 
in  1608,  by  Blaise  de  Vigenere,  in  his 
Treatise  on  Fire  and  Salt,  and  has  been 
generally  known  since  by  the  name  of  flow- 
ers of  benjamin  or  benzoin,  because  it  was 
obtained  by  sublimation  from  the  resin  of 
this  name.  As  it  is  still  most  commonly 
procured  from  this  substance,  it  has  pre- 
served the  epithet  of  benzoic,  tliough  known 
to  l)e  a  peculiar  acid,  obtainable  not  from 
benzoin  alone,  but  from  different  vegetable 
balsams,  vanello,  cinnamon,  ambergris,  the 
urine  of  children,  frequently  that  of  adults, 
and  always,  according  to  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquclin,  though  Giese  denies  tliis,  from 
that  of  quadrupeds  living  on  grass  and  hay, 
particularly  the  camel,  the  horse,  and  the 
cow.  There  is  reason  to  conjecture  that 
many  vegetables,  arid  among  them  some  of 
the  grasses,  contain  it,  and  that  it  passes 


from  them  into  the  urine,  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin  found  it  combined  witli  potassa 
and  lime  in  the  liquor  of  dunghills,  as  well 
as  in  the  urine  of  the  quadrupeds  above  men- 
tioned ;  and  they  strongly  suspect  it  to  exist 
in  the  Anthoxanlhum  udoratum,  or  sweet- 
scented  vernal-grass,  from  which  hay  prin- 
cipally derives  its  fragrant  smell.  Giese, 
however,  could  find  none  either  in  tliis  grass 
or  in  oats. 

The  usual  method  of  obtaining  it  affords 
a  very  elegant  and  pleasing  example  of  tlie 
chemical  process  of  sublimation.     For  this 
purpose  a  thin  stratum  of  powdered  benzoin 
is  spread  over  the  bottom  of  a  glazed  earthen 
pot,  to  which  a  tall  conical  paper  covering  is 
fitted:  gentle  heat  is  tiien  to  be  applied  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pot,  which  fuses  the  ben- 
zoin, and  fills  the  apartment  with  a  fragrant 
smell,  arising  from  a  portion  of  essential  oil 
and  acid  of  benzoin,  which  are  dissipated  in- 
to the  air,  at  the  same  time  tlie  acid  itself 
rises  very  suddenly  in  the  paper  head,  which 
may  be  occasionally  inspected  at  the  top, 
though  with  some  litde  care,  because  tlie 
fumes  will  excite  coughing.     Tliis  saline 
sublimate  is  condensed  in  the  form  of  long 
needles,  or  straight  filaments  of  a  white  co- 
lour, crossing  each  other  in  all  directions. 
When  the  acid  ceases  to  rise,  the  cover  may 
be  changed,  a  new  one  applied,  and  tlie  heat 
raised  :  more  flowers  of  a  yellowish  colour 
will  then  rise,  which  require  a  second  sub- 
limation to  deprive  them  of  the  empyreu- 
matic-  oil  they  contain. 

The  sublimation  of  the  acid  of  benzoin 
may  be  conveniently  performed  by  substi- 
tuting an  inverted  earthen  pan  instead  of 
the  paper  cone.  In  this  case  the  two  pans 
should  be  made  to  fit,  by  grinding  on  a  stone 
with  sand,  and  they  must  be  luted  together 
with  paper  dipped  in  paste.  This  method 
seems  preferable  to  the  other,  where  the  pre- 
sence of  the  operator  is  required  elsewhere ; 
but  the  paper  head  can  be  more  easily  in- 
spected and  changed.  The  heat  applied 
must  be  gentle,  and  the  vessels  ought  not  to 
be  separated  till  they  have  become  cool. 

The  quantity  of  acid  obtained  in  diese 
methods  differs  according  to  the  manage- 
ment, and  probably  also  from  diflference  of 
purity,  and  in  other  respects,  of  the  resin  it- 
self. It  usually  amounts  to  no  more  than 
about  one-eighth  part  of  the  whole  weight. 
Indeed  Sclieele  says,  not  more  than  a  tenth 
or  twelfth.  The  whole  acid  of  benzoin  is 
obtained  with  greater  certainty  in  the  humid 
process  of  Scheele  :  this  consists  in  boiling 
the  powdered  balsam  with  lime  water,  and 
afterwards  separating  the  lime  by  the  addi- 
tion of  muriatic  acid.  Twelve  ounces  of 
water  are  to  be  poured  upon  four  ounces  of 
slaked  lime;  and,  after  the  ebullition  is  over, 
eight  pounds,  or  ninety-six  ounces,  more  of 
water  are  to  be  added  :  a  pound  of  finely- 
powdered  benzoin  being  then  put  into  a  tin 
vessel,  six  ounccB  of  (he  lime  water  are  to  be 
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added,  and'  mixed  well  with  the  powder ; 
and  afterwards  the  rest  of  the  lime  water 
in  the  same  gradual  manner,  because  the 
benzoin  would  coagulate  into  a  mass,  if  the 
whole  were  added  at  once.    This  mixture 
must  be  gently  boiled  for  half  an  hour  with 
constant  agitation,  and  afterwards  suffered 
to  cool  and  subside  during  an  hour.  The 
supernatant  liquor  must  be  decanted,  and 
the  residuum  boiled  with  eight  pounds  more 
of  lime  water ;  after  which  the  same  process 
is  to  be  once  more  repeated  :  the  remaining 
powder  must  be  edulcorated  on  the  filter  by 
affusions  of  hot  water.    Lastly,  all  the  de- 
coctions, being  mixed  together,  must  be 
evaporated  to  two  pounds,  and  strained  into 
a  glass  vessel.    This  fluid  consists  of  the 
acid  of  benzoin  combined  with  lime.  After 
it  is  become  cold,  a  quantity  of  muriatic 
acid  must  be  added,  with  constant  stirring, 
until  the  fluid  tastes  a  little  sourish.  During 
this  time  the  last-mentioned  acid  unites  with 
the  lime,  and  forms  a  soluble  salt,  which 
remains  suspended,  while  the  less  soluble 
acid  of  benzoin,  being  disengaged,  falls  to 
the  bottom  in  powder.    By  repeated  affu- 
sions of  cold  water  upon  the  filter,  it  may  be 
deprived  of  the  muriate  of  lime  and  muri- 
atic acid  with  which  it  may  happen  to  be 
mixed.     If  it  be  required  to  have  a  shining 
appearance,  it  may  be  dissolved  in  a  small 
quantity  of  boiling  water,  from  which  it  will 
separate  in  silky  filaments  by  cooling.  By 
this  process  the  benzoic  acid  may  be  pro- 
cured from  other  substances,  in  which  it 
exists. 

'  Mr.  Hatchell  has  shown,  that,  by  digest- 
ing benzoin  in  hot  sulphuric  acid,  very  beau- 
tiful crystals  are  sublimed.  This  is  perhaps 
the  best  process  for  extracting  the  acid.  If 
we  concentrate  the  urine  of  horses  or  cows, 
and  pour  muriatic  acid  into  it,  a  copious, 
precipitate  of  benzoic  acid  takes  place.  This 
is  the  cheapest  source  of  it."  —  Ure's  Cheni. 
Diet. 

As  an  economical  mode  of  obtaining  this 
acid,  Fourcroy  recommends  the  extraction  of 
it  from  the  water  that  drains  from  dunghills, 
cowhouses,  and  stables,  by  means  of  the  mu- 
riatic acid,  which  decomposes  the  benzoate 
of  lime  contained  in  tliem,  and  separates  the 
be  nzoic  acid,  as  in  Scheele's  process.  He 
confesses  the  smell  of  the  acid  thus  obtained 
differs  a  little  from  that  of  the  acid  extracted 
from  benzoin ;  but  this,  he  says,  may  be 
remedied,  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  boiling 
water,  filtering  the  solution,  letting  it  cool, 
and  thus  suffering  the  acid  to  crystallise,  and 
repeating  this  operation  a  second  time. 

The  acid  of  benzoin  is  so  inflammable, 
that  it  burns  with  a  clear  yellow  flame  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  wick.  The  sublimed 
flowers  in  their  purest  state,  as  white  as  or- 
dinary  writing  paper,  were  fused  into  a  clear 
transparent  yellowish  fluid,  at  the  two  liun- 
dred-and-thirtieth  degree  of  Fahrenheil's 


thermometer,  and  at  the  same  time  began  to 
rise  in  sublimation.    It  is  probable  that  a 
heat  somewhat  greater  than  this  may  be  re- 
quired to  separate  it  from  the  resin.     It  is 
strongly  disposed  to  take  the  crystalline  form 
in  cooling.    The  concentrated  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acids  dissolve  this  concrete  acid,  and 
it  is  again  separated  without  alteration,  by 
adding  water.  Other  acids  dissolve  it  by  the 
assistance  of  heat,  from  which  it  separates 
by  cooling,  unchanged.    It  is  plentifully 
soluble  in  ardent  spirit,  from  which  it  may 
likewise  be  separated  by  diluting  the  spirit 
with  water.    It  readily  dissolves  in  oils,  and 
in"  melted  tallow.     If  it  be  added  in  a  small 
proportion  to  this  last  fluid,  part  of  the  tal- 
low congeals  before  the  rest,  in  the  form  of 
white  opaque  clouds.  If  the  quantity  of  acid 
be  more  considerable,  it  separates  in  part  by 
cooling,  in  the  form  of  needles  or  feathers. 
It  did  not  communicate  any  considerable 
degree  of  hardness  to  the  tallow,  which  was 
the  object  of  this  experiment.    When  the 
tallow  was  heated  nearly  to  ebullition,  it 
emitted  fumes  which  affected  the  respiration, 
like  those  of  the  acid  of  benzoin,  but  did  not 
possess  the  peculiar  and  agreeable  smell  of 
that  substance,  being  probably  the  sebacic 
acid.    A  stratum  of  this  tallow,  about  one- 
twentieth  of  an  inch  thick,  was  fused  upon  a 
plate  of  brass,  together  with  other  fat  sub- 
stances, with  a  view  to  determine  its  relative 
disposition  to  acquire  and  ret.iin  the  solid 
state.    After  it  had  cooled,  it  was  left  upon 
the  plate,  and,  in  the  course  of  some  weeks, 
it  gradually  became  tinged  throughout  of  a 
bluish-green  colour.     If  this  circumstance 
be  not  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  a  solu- 
tion of  the  copper  during  the  fusion,  it  seems 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  mutual  action  of 
two  bodies  in  the  solid  state,  contrary  to  that 
axiom  of  chemistry  which  affirms,  that  bodies 
do  not  act  on  each  other,  unless  one  or  more 
of  them  be  in  the  fluid  state.    Tallow  itself, 
however,  has  the  same  effect. 

Pure  benzoic  acid  is  in  the  form  of  a  light 
powder,  evidently  crystallised  in  fine  needles, 
the  figure  of  which  is  difficult  to  be  deter- 
mined from  their  smallness.  It  has  a  white 
and  shining  appearance  ;  but  when  contami  - 
nated by  a  portion  of  volatile  oil,  is  yellow 
or  brownish.  It  is  not  brittle  as  might  be 
expected  from  its  appearance,  but  has  rather 
a  kind  of  ductility  and  elasticity,  and,  on 
rubbing  in  a  mortar,  becomes  a  sort  of  paste. 
Its  taste  is  acrid,  hot,  acidulous,  and  bitter. 
It  reddens  the  infusion  of  litmus,  but  not 
syrup  of  violets.  It  has  a  peculiar  aromatic 
smell,  but  not  strong  unless  heated.  This 
however,  appears  not  to  belong  to  the  acid; 
for  Mr.  Giese  informs  us,  that  on  dissolving 
the  benzoic  acid  in  as  little  alkohol  as  possi- 
ble, filtermg  the  solution,  and  precipitating 
by  water,  the  acid  will  be  obtained  pure,  and 
void  of  smell,  the  odorous  oil  remaining  dis-  ' 
solved  m  tlie  spirit.    Its  speciiic  gravity  is 
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0.667.  It  is  not  perceptibly  altered  by  the 
air,  and  has  been  kept  in  an  open  vessel 
twenty  years  without  losing  any  of  its 
weight.  None  of  the  combustible  sub- 
stances have  any  effect  on  it ;  but  it  may  be 
retined  by  mixing  it  with  charcoal  powder 
and  subliming,  being  thus  rendered  much 
whiter  and  better  crystallised.  It  is  not 
very  soluble  in  water,  Wenzel  and  Lich- 
tenstein  say  four  hundred  parts  of  cold 
water  dissolve  but  one,  though  the  same 
quantity  of  boiling  water  dissolves  twenty 
parts,  nineteen  of  which  separate  on  cooling. 

The  benzoic  acid  unites  without  much 
difficulty  with  the  earthy  and  alkaline  bases. 
These  compounds  are  called  benzontes. 
■  Tlie  benzoate  of  bari/tes  is  soluble,  crystal- 
lises tolerably  well,  is  not  effected  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  but  is  decomposable  by  fire, 
and  by  the  stronger  acids.  That  of  lime  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  though  much  less  in 
cold  than  in  hot,  and  crystallises  on  cooling. 
It  is  in  like  manner  decomposable  by  the 
acids  and  by  barytes.  The  benzoate  of 
magnesia  is  soluble,  crystallisable,  a  little  de- 
liquescent, and  more  decomposable  than  the 
former.  That  of  alumina  is  very  soluble, 
crystallises  in  dendrites,  is  deliquescent,  has 
an  acerb  and  bitter  taste,  and  is  decomposa- 
ble by  fire,  and  even  by  most  of  the  vegeta- 
ble acids.  The  benzoate  of  potassa  crystal- 
lises on  cooling  in  little  compacted  needles. 
All  the  acids  decompose  it,  and  the  solution 
of  barytes  and  lime  form  with  it  a  precipi- 
tate. The  benzoate  of  soda  is  very  ciystal- 
lisable,  very  soluble,  and  not  deliquescent 
like  that  of  potassa,  but  it  is  decomposable 
by  the  same  means.  It  is  sometimes  found 
native  in  the  urine  of  graminivorous  quad- 
rupeds, but  by  no  means  so  abundantly  as 
that  of  lime.  The  benzoate  of  ammonia  is 
volatile,  and  decomposable  by  all  the  acids 
and  all  the  bases.  The  solutions  of  all  the 
benzoates,  when  drying  on  the  sides  of  a 
vessel  wetted  with  them,  form  dendritical 
crystallisations. 

Trommsdorf  found  in  his  experiments, 
that  benzoic  acid  united  readily  with  metal- 
lic oxydes. 

The  benzoates  are  all  decomposable  by 
heat,  which,  when  it  is  slowly  applied,  first 
separates  a  portion  of  the  acid  in  a  vapour, 
that  condenses  in  crystals.  The  soluble  ben- 
zoates are  decomposed  by  the  powerful  acids, 
which  separate  their  acid  in  a  crystalline 
form. 

The  benzoic  acid  is  occasionally  used  in 
medicine,  but  not  so  much  as  formerly ;  and 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  camphor- 
ated tincture  of  opium  of  the  London  col- 
lege, heretofore  called  paregoric  elixir. 

BENZOI'FEUA.    Sec  Styrax  benzoin. 

BENZO'INUM.  (From  tiie  Arabic 
term  benzoah.)    See  Styrax  benzoin. 

Bknzoini  magisterium.  Magistery,  or 
precipitate  of  gum-benjamin. 

Benzoini  oleum.    Oil  of  benjamin. 


BERBERIA.  (Origin  uncertain.) 
Berberi.  The  name  of  a  species  of  disease 
in  the  genus  Si/nclonusof  Good's  Nosology. 
See  Jieriberia. 

BE'RBERIS.  (Berberi,  wild,  Arab, 
used  by  Averrhoes,  and  officinal  writers.) 

1.  The  naine  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Hexandria ;  Or- 
der, Monogynia.  The  barberry,  or  pepper- 
idge  bush. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  for  the  bar- 
berry.   See  Berberis  vulgaris. 

BEaBKRis  GELATiNA.  Barberry  jelly. 
Barberries  boiled  in  sugar, 

Beiiberis  vulgaris.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  barberry  of  the  pharmacopoeias, 
Oxycantha  Galeni ;  Spina  acida  /  Crespimis. 
This  tree,  Berberis j  pedunculis  racetnosis, 
spinis  triplicibus,  of  Linnseus,  is  a  native  of 
England,  The  fruit,  or  berries,  which  are 
gratefully  acid,  and  moderately  astringent, 
are  said  to  be  of  great  use  in  biliary  fluxes, 
and  in  all  cases  where  heat,  acrimony,  and 
putridity  of  the  humours  prevail.  Tiie  fila- 
nnents  of  this  shrub  possess  a  remarkable 
degree  of  irritability ;  for  on  being  touched 
near  the  base  with  the  point  of  a  pin,  a 
sudden  contraction  is  produced,  which  may 
be  repeated  several  times. 

Bere'drias,    An  ointment, 

BERENGA'RIUS,  James,  born  about 
the  end  of  the  15th  century  at  Carpi,  in 
Modena,  whence  he  is  often  called  Carpus. 
He  was  one  of  the  restorers  of  anatomy,  of 
which  he  was  professor,  first  at  Padua, 
afterwards  at  Bologna,  which  he  was  in  a 
few  years  obliged  to  quit,  being  accused  of 
having  opened  the  bodies  of  two  Spaniards 
alive.  By  liis  numerous  dissections,  he  cor- 
rected many  previous  errors  concerning  the 
strucure  of  the  human  body,  and  paved  the 
way  for  his  successor  Vesalius.  He  was 
among  the  first  to  use  mercurial  frictions  in 
syphilis,  whereby  he  acquired  a  large  for- 
tune, which  he  left  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
into  whose  territory  he  retired  at  his  death 
in  1527.  His  principal  works  are  an  en- 
larged Commentary  on  Mundinus,  and  a 
Treatise  on  Fracture  of  the  Cranium. 

Bereni  secum.     See  Arteinisia  vulgaris. 

Bereni'ce.  (The  city  from  whence  it 
was  formerly  brought. )  Amber. 

Bereni'cium.  (From  <ptpa>,  to  bring,  and 
viKT],  victory.)  A  term  ajjplied  by  the  old 
Greek  writers  to  nitre,  from  i(s  supposed 
power  in  healing  wounds. 

BERGAMO'TE.  A  species  of  citron. 
See  Citrus  medica. 

BEBGMANITE.  A  massive  mineral 
of  a  greenish,  greyish -white,  or  reddish 
colour,  which  fuses  into  a  transparent  glass, 
or  a  scmitransparent  enamel.  It  is  found 
in  Frcderickswam,  in  Norway,  in  quartz 
and  in  felspar. 

BERIBE'RI.  (An  Hindostan  word 
signifying  a  sheep.)  Beiiheria.  A  species 
of  palsy,  common  in  some  parts  of  the  East 
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Indies,  according  to  Bontius.  la  this  dis- 
ease, the  patients  lift  up  their  legs  very  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  usual  with  sheep. 
Bontius  adds,  that  this  palsy  is  a  kind  of 
trembling,  in  which  there  is  deprivation  of 
the  motion  and  sensation  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  and  sometimes  of  the  body. 

BERKENHOUT,  John,  born  at  Leeds, 
about  the  year  1 730.  His  medical  studies 
were  commenced  late  in  life,  having  gra- 
duated at  Ley  den  only  in  1765;  nor  did 
he  long  continue  the  practice  of  medicine. 
His  »'  Pharmacopoeia  Medica,"  however, 
was  very  much  approved,  and  has  since 
passed  through  many  editions :  his  other 
medical  publications  are  of  little  importance. 
He  died  in  1791. 

Berimidas  berry.   See  Sapindus  saimnaria, 

Berna'bvi.     An  electuary. 

Berrio'nis.    a  name  of  black  rosin. 

BERRY.    See  Bacca. 

Bers.  Formerly  tlie  name  of  an  exhi- 
larating electuary. 

Be'rula.    An  old  name  for  brooklirae. 

Be'rula  GALLicA.  Upright  watcr  parsnip. 

BERYL.  Aqua-marine.  A  precious 
mineral,  harder  than  the  emerald,  of  a 
green,  or  greenish-yellow  colour,  found  in 
Siberia,  Fi-ance,  Saxony,  Brazil,  Scotland 
and  Ireland. 

Bery'tion.  (From  Berytius,  its  inventor, ) 
A  collyrium  described  by  Galen. 

Bes.    An  eight-ounce  measure, 

Be'sachar.    A  sponge. 

Be'sasa.    Formerly  applied  to  wild  rue. 

Besease.    An  old  name  for  mace. 

Bese'nna.  (An  Arabian  word.)  Musca- 
rum  fungus.  Probably  a  sponge,  which  is 
the  nidus  of  some  sorts  of  flies. 

Bessa'nen.  (An  Arabian  word.)  A  red- 
ness of  the  external  parts,  resembling  that 
which  precedes  the  leprosy ;  it  occupies  the 
face  and  extremities. — Auicenna, 

Be'sto.  a  name  in  Oribasius  for  a  spe- 
cies of  saxifrage. 

BE'T  A.  (So  called  from  the  river  Balis, 
in  Spain,  where  it  grows  naturally ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  Blanchard,  from  the  Greek  letter 
jSijra,  which  it  is  said  to  resemble  when  tur- 
gid with  seed.)    The  beet. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linntean  system.  Class,  Pentandria;  Order, 
Digynia.    The  beet. 

2.  The  pharmacopooial  name  of  the  com- 
mon beet.    See  Beta  vulgaris. 

Beta  hybrid  a.  The  plant  which  af- 
fords the  root  of  scarcity.  Mangel  lunrzel 
of  the  Germans  ;  a  large  root.  It  contains 
much  of  the  saccharine  principle,  and  is 
very  nourishing.  Applied  externally  it  is 
useful  in  cleaning  foul  ulcers  ;  and  is  a  better 
application  than  the  carrot. 

Beta  vulgaris.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  beet  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Beta  : — 
Jloribus  congestis  of  Linnaeus.  The  root  of 
til  is  plant  is  frequently  eaten  by  the  French  ; 


it  may  be  considered  as  nutritious  and  anti- 
scorbutic, and  forms  a  very  elegant  pickle 
with  vinegar.  The  root  and  leaves,  although 
formerly  employed  as  laxatives  and  emol- 
lients, are  now  forgotten,  A  considerable 
quantity  of  sugar  may  be  obtained  from  the 
root  of  the  beet.  It  is  likewise  said,  that  if 
beet  roots  be  dried  in  the  same  manner  as 
malt,  after  the  greater  part  of  their  juice  is 
pressed  out,  very  good  beer  may  be  made 
from  them.  It  is  occasionally  used  to  im-- 
prove  the  colour  of  claret. 

Betele.  BeLlilc ;  Belle ;  Belelle.  An 
oriental  pUuit,  like  the  tail  of  a  lizard.  It 
is  chewed  by  the  Indians,  and  makes  th& 
teeth  black  ;  is  cordial  and  exhilarating,  and 
in  very  general  use  throughout  the  Eastv 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  long  pepper. 

BETO'NICA.  (Corrupted from  Vettoni-^ 
ca,  which  is  derived  from  the  Vectones,  an 
ancient  people  of  Spain. )  Betony. 

1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the- 
Linnisan  system.  Class,  Didynamia ;  Ox.-^ 
der,  Gymnospermia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  for  the  woodi 
betony.    See  Belonica  officinalis. 

Betonica  aquatica.  See  Scropkulariat 
aquatica. 

Betonica  officinalis.  The  systematic- 
name  of  the  betony  of  the  pharmacopoeias,. 
Betonica  purpurea  ;  Betonica  vulgaris  ; .  Ces.>~ 
trum  ;  Vctonica  cordi ;  Betonica — spica  in-r.- 
terrupla,  corollarum  labii  lacinia  intermedial 
emarginata  of  Linnaeus.  TJie.  leaves  and)' 
tops  of  this  plant  have  an  agreeable^  but 
weak  smell ;  and  to  the  tfiste.  they  discover  a 
slight  warmth,  accompanied  with  some  de- 
gree of  adstringency  a»d  bitterness.  The 
powder  of  the  leavesi  of  betony,  snuffed  up 
the  nose,  provokes,  sneezing  ;  and  hence  it 
is  sometimes  made  ai^Jngredient  in  sternuta- 
tory powders.  Its  leaves  are  sometimes 
smoked  like  tobacco.  The  roots  differ 
greatly,  in  their  quality,  f*om  t,pe  qJslieir  parts ; 
their  taste  is  very  bitter  and  uausegys,;  ^^J^en 
in  a  small  dose,  they  vomit  and;  purgfi  xio-. 
lently,  and  are  supposed  to  haye  '  sQjijpvKhal, 
in  common  with  the  roots  of  heUeb,oi:e;  Like, 
many  other  plants,  formerly  ju  bigb  medical^ 
estimation,  betony  is  na.w  alr^u^si  eitii'ely 
neglected.  Antoaiiis  Musa,  physician  to, 
the  Emperor  Augustus,  filled  a  whole  vo- 
lume with  enumesating  its  yintues,  stating  it 
as  a  remedy  for  no  leqs  than  forty-seven  dis- 
orders ;  arid  hence  in  Italy  the  proverbial 
co.mpliment,  You  liane  rmre  virtues  tfiari, 
betony.  ''  ■ 

Betonica  eaul];.    A  specues  of  veronica. 

Betonica  vulgaris.  See  Betonica  officu-, 
nalis. 

BETONY.    See  Betonica. 

Betony,  lualer.  See  Scroplndaria  aquatica. 

BE'TULA.  l.The  name  of  a  genus  o^' 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  M^n 
ncBcia;  Order,  Tetrandria.  Aldei;  andj 
birch, 
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2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  white 
birch.    See  £etula  cilba. 

Betula  alba.    The  systematic  name  of 

the  betula  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Bciula  :  

foliis  (watis,  acuminnlis,  serratis,  of  LinnsBus. 
The  juice,  hiaves,  and  bark  have  been  em- 
ployed medicinally.  If  the  tree  be  bored 
early  in  the  spring,  there  issues,  by  degrees, 
a  large  quantity  of  limpid,  watery,  sweetish 
juice  :  it  is  said  that  one  tree  will  afford 
from  one  to  two  gallons  a-day.  Tliis  juice 
is  esteemed  as  an  antiscorbutic,  deobstruent, 
and  diuretic.  When  well  fermented,  and 
having  a  proper  addition  of  raisins  in  its 
composition,  it  is  frequently  a  rich  and  strong 
liquor;  it  keeps  better  than  many  of  the 
other  made-wines,  often  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  was  formerly  supposed  to  possess 
many  medical  virtues ;  but.these  experience 
does  not  seem  to  sanction ;  and  the  virtues 
of  the  alder,  like  those  of  many  other  sim- 
ples formerly  prized,  have  sunk  into  obli- 
vion. .  The  leaves  and  bark  were  used  ex- 
ternally as  resolvents,  detergents,  and  anti- 
septics. 

Betula  alnus.  The  systematic  name 
fat  ihe  almis  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  The 
common  alder. 

BEX.  (From  ySijcrcrto,  to  cough.)  A 
cough.  Dr.  Good,  in  his  Nosology,  has 
applied  this  term  to  a  genus  of  diseases 
which  embraces  three  species,  hex  hmnida, 
sicca,  convulsiva. 

Bexagui'llo.  a  name  given  to  the  white 
ipecacuanha,  which  the  Spaniards  bring 
f^om  Peru,  as  the  Portuguese  do  the  brown 
from  Brazil. 

Bexu'go.  The  root  of  the  JEmatilis  pe- 
ruviana of  Caspar  Bauhin  ;  one  drachm  of 
which  is  sufficient  for  a  purge. 

Be'zahan.    The  fossile  bezoar. 

Beze'tta  ccerulea.  See  Croton  tinc- 
iorium. 

BE'ZOAR.  (From  pa-zahar,  Persian, 
a  destroyer  of  poison.)  Lapis  lezoardicus. 
Bezoard.  A  preternatural  or  morbid  con- 
cretion formed  in  the  bodies  of  land-animals. 
Several  of  these  kinds  of  substances  were 
formerly  celebrated  for  their  medicinal  vir- 
tues, and  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the 
countries  from  whence  they  came,  or  the 
animal  in  which  they  were  found.  There  are 
eight  kinds,  according  to  Fourcroy,  Vau- 
quelin,  and  Berthollet. 

1.  Superphosphate  of  lime,  wln'ch  forms 
concretions  in  the  intestines  of  many  mam- 
malia. 

2.  Phosphate  of  magnesia,  semitranspa- 
rentand  yellowish,  and  of  sp.  grav.  2.160. 

3.  Phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia. 
A  concretion  of  a  grey  or  brown  colour, 
composed  of  radiations  from  a  centre.  It  is 
found  in  tlio  intestines  of  herbiverous  ani- 
mals, the  elephant,  horse,  &c. 

4.  Biliarj',  colour  reddish-brown,  found 
frequently  in  the  intestines  and  gall-bladder 
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of  oxen,  and  used  by  painters  for  an  orange- 
yellow  pigment.    Ifis  inspissated  bile. 

5.  Resinous.  The  oriental  bezoars,  pro- 
cured from  unknown  animals,  belong  to 
this  class  of  concretions.  They  consist  of 
concentric  layers,  are  fusible,  combustible, 
smooth.soft,  and  finely  polished.  They  are 
composed  of  bile  and  resin. 

G.  Fungous,  consisting  of  pieces  of  the 
Boletus  igniarius,  swallowed  by  the  animal. 

7.  Hairy. 

8.  Ligniform.  Three  bezoars  sent  to  Bo- 
naparte by  the  King  of  Persia,  were  found 
by  Berthollet  to  be  nothing  but  woody  fibre 
agglomerated. 

Bezoars  were  formerly  considered  as  very 
powerful  alexipharmics,  so  much  so,  in- 
deed, that  other  medicines,  possessed,  or 
supposed  to  be  possessed,  of  alexipharmic 
powers,  were  called  hezoardics ;  and  so 
efficacious  were  they  once  thought,  that 
they  were  bought  for  ten  times  their  weight 
in  gold.  These  virtues,  however,  are  in 
the  present  day  justly  denied  them,  as 
they  produce  no  other  effects  than  those 
common  to  the  saline  particles  which  they 
contain,  and  which  may  be  given  to  greater 
advantage  from  other  sources.  A  com- 
position of  bezoar  with  absorbent  pow- 
ders, has  been  much  in  repute,  as  a  popular 
remedy  for  disorders  in  children,  by  the 
name  of  Gascoigne's  powder  and  Gascoigne's 
ball ;  but  the  real  bezoar  was  rarely,  if  ever, 
used  for  these,  its  price  offering  such  a  temp- 
tation to  counterfeit  it.  Some  have  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  a  resinous  composi- 
tion, capable  of  melting  in  tlie  fire,  and  so- 
luble in  alcohol ;  but  Newmann  supposed 
that  those  nearest  resembUng  it,  were  made 
of  gypsum,  chalk,  or  some  other  earth,  to 
which  the  proper  colour  was  imparted  by- 
some  vegetable  juice.  We  understand,  how- 
ever, that  tobacco  pipe  clay,  tinged  with  ox- 
gall, is  commonly  employed,  at  least  for  the 
Gascoigne's  powder ;  this  giving  a  yellow 
tint  to  paper,  rubbed  with  chalk,  and  a  green 
to  paper  rubbed  over  with  quick-lime  ;  which 
are  considered  as  proofs  of  genuine  bezoar, 
and  which  a  vegetable  juice  would  not  effect. 

Bezoar  bovinum.    Bezoar  of  the  ox. 

Bezoar  germanicum.    The  bezoar  from 
the  alpine  goat. 

Bezoar  hystricis.  Lajiis  porcinus  ;  La- 
pis malncemis  ;  Petro  del  porco.  The  bezoar 
of  the  Indian  porcupine ;  said  to  be  found 
in  the  gall-bladder  of  an  Indian  porcupine, 
particularly  in  the  province  of  Malacca. 
This  concrete  differs  from  others :  it  has  an 
intensely  bitter  taste  ;  and  on  being  steeped 
in  water  for  a  very  little  time,  impregnates 
the  fluid  with  its  bitterness,  and  with  a])eri- 
nnt,  stomachic,  and,  as  it  is  supposed,  with 
alexipharmic  virtues.  Ho'w  far  it  differs  in 
virtue  from  tiie  similar  concretions  found  in 
the  gall-bladder  of  the  ox,  and  other  animals, 
does  not  appear. 
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Bkzoar  microcosmicum.  The  calculus 
found  in  tlie  human  bladder. 

Bezoar  occidentale.  Occidental  bezoar. 
This  concretion  is  said  to  be  found  in  the 
stomach  of  an  animal  of  the  stag  or  goat 
kind,  a  native  of  Peru,  &c.  It  is  of  a 
larger  size  than  the  oriental  bezoar,  and 
sometimes  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg ;  its  surface 
is  rough,  and  the  colour  green,  greyish,  or 
brown. 

Bezoar  qrientale.  Lapis  bezoar  orien- 
talis.  Oriental  bezoar  stone.  This  concre- 
tion is  said  to  be  found  in  the  pylorus,  or 
fourth  stomach  of  an  animal  of  the  goat 
kind,  which  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Per- 
sia. It  is  generally  about  the  size  of  a  kid- 
ney bean,  of  a  roundish  or  oblong  figure, 
smooth,  and  of  a  shining  olive  or  dark 
greenish  colour. 

Bezoar  porcinum.    See  Bezoar  hysliicvi. 

Bezoar  suiiiE.  The  bezoar  from  the 
monkey. 

Bezoardica  radix.    See  Dorstenia. 

Bezoardicum  joviale.  Bezoar  with  tin. 
It  differed  very  little  from  the  AntUiecticum 
Poterii. 

Bezoardicum  lunai<e.  A  preparation  of 
antimony  and  silver. 

Bezoardicum  martiale.  A  preparation 
of  iron  and  antimony. 

Bezoardicum  MiKERALE.  A  preparation 
of  antimony,  made  by  adding  nitrous  acid 
to  butter  of  antimony. 

Bezoardicum  saturki.  A  preparation  of 
antimony  and  lead. 

Bezo'ardicus  lapis.     See  Bezoar. 

Bezoardicus  ruLvis.  The  powder  of  the 
oriental  bezoar. 

Bezoarticum  minerale.  A  calx  of  an- 
timony. 

Bezoas.    An  obsolete  chemical  epithet. 

BI.  (From  ftis,  twice.)  In  composition 
signifies  twice  or  double,  and  is  frequently- 
attached  to  other  words  in  anatomy,  chemis- 
try, and  botany  ;  as  biceps,  having  two  heads ; 
hicuspides,  two  points,  or  fangs ;  bilocu^ 
lar,  with  two  cells ;  bivalve,  with  two  valves, 
&c. 

BiiEoK.  Wine  made  from  sun-raisins, 
fermented  in  sea  water, 

Birine'lla.    See  Pimpinella. 

BIBITO'RIUS.  {Bibitorius,  from  bibo, 
to  drink ;  because  by  drawing  the  eye  in- 
wards towards  the  nose,  it  causes  those  who 
drink  to  look  into  the  cup.)  See  Rectus 
interims  oculi, 

BIBULUS.  Bibulous  ;  attracting  mois- 
ture :  charla  hibula,  blotting  paper. 

BICAPSULARIS.  Having  two  cap- 
sules. Pericarjiium  bicapsulare.  See  Cap- 
sula. 

BI'CEPS.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  caput, 
a  head.)  Two  heads.  Applied  to  muscles 
from  their  having  two  distinct  origins  or 
heads. 

Biceps  brach«,    S^e  Bicq)sJlexor  cuUli> 


Biceps  'cruris.  See  Bicqis  flexor 
cruris. 

Biceps  cubiti.    See  Biceps  flexor  cubilii  ' 
Biceps  externus.    See  Trice.jis  extensor 
cubiti. 

Biceps  flexor  cruris.  Biceps  cruris  of 
Albinus.  Biceps  of  Winslow,  Douglas,  and 
Cowper  ;  and  Ischio-femoroperonien  of  Du.^ 
mas.  A  muscle  of  the  leg,  situated  on  the 
hind  part  of  the  thigh.  It  arises  by  two  dis- 
tinct heads  ;  the  first,  called  longus,  arises  in 
common  with  the  semitendinosus,  from  the 
upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  tuberosity  of 
the  OS  ischium.  The  second,  called  brevis, 
arises  from  the  linea  aspera,  a  little  below 
the  termination  of  the  glutseus  maximus,  by 
a  fleshy  acute  beginning,  which  soon  grows 
broader,  as  it  descends  to  join  with  tlie  first 
head,  a  little  above  the  external  condyle  of 
the  OS  femoris.  It  is  inserted,  by  a  strong 
tendon,  into  the  upper  part  of  the  head  of  the 
fibula.  Its  use  is  to  bend  the  leg.  This 
muscle  forms  what  is  called  the  outer  ham- 
string ;  and,  between  it  and  the  inner,  the 
nervous  popliteus,  arteria  and  vena  poplitea, 
are  situated. 

Biceps  flexor  cubiti.  Biceps  brachii  of 
Albinus.  Coraco-radialis,  seu  biceps  of 
Winslow.  Biceps  internus  of  Douglas. 
Biceps  internus  humeri  of  Cowper,  Scapulo' 
coracoradial  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the 
fore-arm,  situated  on  the  fore-part  of  the 
OS  humeri.  It  arises  by  tAvo  heads.  Tlie 
first  and  outermost,  called  longus,  begins 
tendinous  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 
glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula,  passes  over  the 
head  of  the  os  humeri  within  tlie  joint,  and 
in  its  descent  without  the  joint,  is  inclosed 
in  a  groove  near  the  head  of  the  os  humeri, 
by  a  membraneous  ligament  that  proceeds 
from  the  capsular  ligament  and  adjacent 
tendons.  The  second,  or  innennost  head, 
called  brevis,  arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy, 
from  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula,  iri 
common  with  the  coracobrachialis  muscle. 
A  little  below  the  middle  of  the  fore-part  of 
the  OS  humeri,  these  heads  unite.  It  is  in- 
serted by  a  strong  roundish  tendon  into  the 
tubercle  on  the  upper  end  of  the  radius 
internally.  Its  use  is  to  turn  the  hand 
supine,  and  to  bend  the  fore-arm.  At  the 
bending  of  the  elbow,  where  it  begins  to 
grow  tendinous,  it  sends  off  an  aponeurosis, 
which  covers  all  the  muscles  on  the  inside 
of  the  fore-arm,  and  joins  with  another  ten- 
dinous membrane,  which  is  selit  off  from  the 
triceps  extensor  cubiti,  and  covers  all  the 
muscles  on  the  Outside  of  the  fol'c-arm,  and 
a  number  of  the  fibres,  from  opposite  sides, 
decussate  each  other.  It  serves  to  strengthen 
the  muscles,  by  keeping  them  from  swelling 
too  much  outwardly  when  in  action,  and  a 
number  of  their  fleshy  fibres  take  their  oriKin 
from  it. 

Biceps  internus.  See  Biceps  flexor 
cubiti, 
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BicHi'cHi;nr,  An  epithet  of  certain  pec- 
torals, or  rather  troches,  described  by  Rhazes, 
which  were  made  of  liquorice,  &c. 

Bi'cHos.  A  Portuguese  name  for  the 
worms  that  get  under  the  toe  of  the  people 
in  the  Indies,  which  are  destroyed  by  the  oil 
of  cashew  nut. 

Bici.  The  Indian  name  of  an  intoxicating 
liquor,  made  from  Turkey  wheat  in  South 
America.     See  Wheal,  Turkey. 

BI'CORNIS.  (From  bis,  twice,  and 
cornu,  a  horn.)  1.  An  epithet  sometimes 
applied  to  the  os  hyoides,  which  has  two  pro- 
cesses, or  homs. 

2.  In  former  times,  to  muscles  that  had 
two  terminations. 

3.  A  name  given  to  those  plants,  the 
antheras  of  which  have  the  appearance  of 
two  horns, 

BicoRNEs  PLANTS.  The  name  of  an 
order  of  plants  in  the  natural  method  of  Lin- 
naeus and  Gerard. 

BICUSPID  ATUS.'  Having  two  points. 
See  Bicuspis. 

BICUSPIS.  (From  bis,  twice,  and 
cuspis,  a  spear. )  I .  The  name  of  those  teeth 
which  have  double  points,  or  fangs.  See 
Teeth. 

2.  Applied  to  leaves,  which  terminate  by 
two  points  ;  folia  bicuspida,  or  bicuspidata. 

BI'DENS.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  dens, 
a  tooth  J  so  called  from  its  being  deeply  ser- 
rated, or  indented.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class, 
Si/ngenesia ;  Order,  Folygamia  aqualis. 

BiDENs  TRIPARTITA.  The  Systematic  name 
of  the  hemp  agrimony,  formerly  used  as  a 
bitter  and  aperient,  but  not  in  the  practice 
of  the  present  day. 

BIDLOO,  GoDFREf,  a  celebrated  ana- 
tomist, born  at  Amsterdam,  in  1649.  After 
practising  several  years  as  a  surgeon,  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  William  III.,  and  in 
1694,  made  professor  of  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery at  Leyden,  He  published  105  verjy 
splendid,  thotigh  rather  Jnaccurate  anatomi- 
cal tables,  with  explanations ;  and  several 
minor  works.  His  nephew,  Nicholas,  was 
physician  to  the  Czar  Peter  I. 

BIENNIS.  Biennial.  A  biennial  plant 
is  one,  as  the  term  imports,  of  two  years, 
duration.  Of  this  tribe  there  are  numerous 
plants,  which  being  raised  one  year  from  tl>e 
seed,-  generially  attain  perfection  the  same 
ye£*r,  or  witliin  about  twelve  months,  shoot- 
ing up  Etalksi  producing  flowers,  and  per- 
fecting seeds  in  the  following  spring  or 
sunimer,  and  soon  after  commonly  perish, 

BiFARiAM.    In  two  parts. 

BIFER.  (From  Us,  twice,  and  fero,  to 
bear/)  A  plant  is  so  called,  which  bears 
twice  in  the  year,  in  spring  and  autumn,  as 
is  ccrmmon  between  the  tropics. 

BIFIDUS.  Forked*  Divided  into  two  ; 
as  a  bifid  seed-vessel  in  Adoxa  moschatelUna, 
2>stala  bifida  in  tlie  Siletie  noclurim  and 
A'l/ssum  incanum.  _ 


BIFLORUS,     Bearing  two  flowers  ; 

as  ]>edu7iculiis  bijlorus. 

BIFORIUM.  Applied  to  a  leaf  which 
points  two  ways. 

BIFORUS.  (From  its,  twice,  and/ori/s, 
a  door.)  Two-doored,  or  bivalved.  A 
class  of  plants  is  so  denominated  in  some 
natural  arrangements,  constituted  by  those 
which  have  a  pericarp,  or  seed-vessel,  fur- 
nished with  two  valves, 

BIFURCATE.  {Bifurcus ;  from  bis, 
twice,  and /mt-co,  a  fork,)  A  vessel,  or 
nerve,  stem,  root,  &c,  is  said  to  bifurcate  when 
it  divides  into  two  branches  ;  thus  the  bifur- 
cation of  the  aorta,  &c. 

BIFURCATIO,  Bifurcation. 

BIFURCATUS.  (From  fe,  twice,  and 
furca,  a  fork.)  Forked,  See  Bifurcate  and 
Dichotomus. 

BIGA'STER,  (Bigaster:  from  bis, 
twice,  and  yarrjp,  a  belly.)  A  name  given 
to  muscles  which  have  two  bellies. 

BIGEMINATUS.  (From  bis  and ge- 
mini,  twins.)  Twice  paired.  Bicoiijvgatus. 
A  leaf  is  so  called  when  near  the  apex  of 
the  common  petiole  there  is  a  single  pair 
of  secondary  petioles,  each  of  which  support 
a  pair  of  opposite  leaflets;  as  in  Mimosa 
unguis  cati. 

BIH'ERNIUS.  (From  Jm,  double,  and 
hernia,  a  disease  so  called. )  Having  a  double 
hernia  or  one  on  each  side. 

Bihi/droguret  of  carbon.  See  Carbitrelted 
hydrogen. 

BIJUGUS.    A  winged  leaf  is  termed 
folium  bijitgum,  which  bears  tw»  pairs  of 
leafl-ets. 

BILABIATUS,  Two-lipped,  Often 
used  in  botany  ;  as  pericarpium  bilabiattcm  ; 
corolla  bilabeata,  &c. 

jBILACINIATUS;  Applied  to  a  leaf. 
Foliiim  bilaciniatum ;  when  cuJi  into  two 
segments. 

Bila'dex.    a  name  of  iron. 

BILAMELLATUS.  Composed  of  two 
lamina. 

Bilberr)/  bean.     See  Arbutus  uva  ursi. 

BILDSTEIN.    See  Figurestone. 

BILE,  {Bilis.  Navius  derives  i*  from 
bis,  twice,  and  lis,  contention  ;  as  being  sup- 
posed to  be  the  cause  of  anger  and  dispute, ) 
Th's  gai!,  A  bitter  fluid,  secreted  in  the 
glaridu'lai-  substance  of  the  liver ;  in  part 
floVi'ing  into  tire  intestines,  and  in  part 
regurgitating  into  the  gall-bladder.  The 
secretory  organs  of  this  fluid  are  the  penicilli 
of  the  liver,  which  terminate  in  very  mi- 
nute canals,  called  biliary  ducts.  Tlic 
MHary  duets  pour  their  bile  into  the  ductus 
hepaticus,  which  conveys  it  into  tlie  ductus 
coni7uunis  cholcdoclius,  from  ■\A  hencc  it  is  in 
part  Carried  into  the  duodenum.  Tlie  other 
part  of  the  l)ile  regurgitates  through  the 
cystic  duct  into  the  gall  bladder  :  fdr  hep- 
atic bile,  except  during  digestion,  cannot 
flow  into  the  duodenum,  which  contracts 
when  empty;  hence  it  necessarily  regur- 
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gitates  into  the  gall-bladder.  The  branches 
of  the  vena  poHa;  contribute  most  to  the 
secretion  of  bile ;  its  peculiar  blood,  re- 
turning from  the  abdominal  viscera,  is  sup- 
posed to  be,  in  some  respects,  difFerent 
from  other  venal  blood,  and  to  answer  ex- 
actly to  the  nature  of  bile.  It  is  not  yet 
ascertained  clearly  whetlier  the  florid  blood, 
in  the  hepatic  artery,  merely  nourishes  the 
liver,  or  whether,  at  the  same  time,  it  con- 
tributes a  certain  principle,  necessary  for 
the  formation  of  bile.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed, by  pliysiologists,  that  cystic  bile  was 
secreted  by  the  arterial  vessels  of  the  gall- 
bladder ;  but  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion  is 
proved  by  making  a  ligature  on  the  cystic 
duct  of  a  living  animal.  From  what  has 
been  said,  it  appears  that  there  are,  as  it 
were,  two  kinds  of  bile  in  the  human 
body :  — 

1.  Hepatic  bife,  which  flows  from  the  liver 
into  the  duodenum  :  this  is  thin,  of  a  faint 
yellow  colour,  inodorous,  and  very  sliglitly 
bitter,  otherwise  the  liver  of  animals  would 
not  be  eatable. 

2.  Cystic  bile,  which  regurgitates  from  the 
hepatic  duct  into  the  gall-bladder,  and  there, 
from  stagnating,  becomes  thicker,  the  aque- 
ous part  being  absorbed  by  lymphatic  ves- 
sels, and  more  acrid  from  concentration. 
Healthy  bile  is  of  a  yellow,  green  colour  ; 
of  a  plastic  consistence,  like  thin  oil,  and 
when  very  much  agitated,  it  froths  like  soap 
and  water :  its  smell  is  fatuous,  somewhat 
like  musk,  especially  the  putrefying  or  eva- 
porating bile  of  animals :  its  taste  is  bitter. 

The  primary  uses  of  this  fluid,  so  im- 
portant to  the  animal  economy,  are  : 

1.  To  separate  the  chyle  frovi  the  chyme  : 
thus  chyle  is  never  observed  in'  the  dnode- 
num  before  the  cliyme  ha:s  been  mixed'  ^vith 
the  bile  :  and  thus  it  is  that  oil  is  extricated 
from  linen  by  the  brie  of  animals. 

2.  By  its  acridity  h  excites  the  peristaltic 
motion  of  the  intestines ;  hence  the  bowels 
are  so  inactive  in  people  with  jaundice. 

3.  It  imparts  a  yellow  colour  to  the  ex- 
crements ;  thus  we  observe  the  white  colour 
of  the  faeces  in  jaundice,  in  which  disease  the 
flow  of  bile  inta  the  duodenum  ia  entirely 
prevented, 

4.  It  prevents  the  abundance  of  mncus 
and  acidity  in  the  primae  viae;  hence  acid, 
pituitous,  and  verminous  saburra  are  common 
from  deficient  or  inert  bile. 

Tlie  chemical  analysis  of  bile  has  been 
principally  illustrated  by  Mons.  Thenard. 
"  Ox  bile  is  usually  of  a  greenish-yellow 
colour,  rarely  a  deep  green.  By  its  colour 
it  changes  the  blue  of  turnsole  and  violet  to 
a  reddish-yellow.  At  once  very  bitter,  and 
slightly  sweet,  its  taste  h  scarcely  support- 
able. Its  smell,  thotigh'  feeble,  is  easy  to 
recognise,  and  approaches  somewhat  to  the 
nauseous  odour  of  certain  fatty  matters,  when 
tlicy  are  heated.    Its  specific  gravity  varies 


very  little.  It  is  about  1.026  at  43°  F. 
It  is  sometimes  limpid,  and  at  others  dis- 
turbed with  a^  yellow  matter,  from  which  it 
maybe  easily  separated  ^y  water:  its  con- 
sistence varies  from  that  of  a  thin  mucilage, 
to  viscidity.  Cadet  regarded  it  as  a  kind  of 
soap.  This  opinion  was  first  refuted  by 
Thenard.  According  to  this  able  chemist, 
800  parts  of  ox  bile,  are  composed  of  700 
water,  15  resinous  matters,  69  picromel,  about 
4  of  a  yellow  matter,  4  of  soda,  2  phosphate 
of  soda,  3. 5  muriates  of  soda  and  potassa^  0.8 
sulphate  of  soda,  1.2  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
a  trace  of  oxide  of  iron.  When  distilled  to 
dryness,  it  leaves  from  l-8th  to  l-9th  of  solid 
matter,  which,  urged  with  a  higher  heat,  is 
resolved  into  the  usual  igneous  products  of 
animal  analysis ;  only  with  more  oil  and  less 
carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Exposed  for  some  time  in  an  open  vessel, 
the  l>ile  gradually  corrupts,  and  lets  fall  a 
small  quantity  of  a  yellowish  matter ;  then 
its  mucilage  decomposes.     Thus  the  putre- 
factive process  is  very  inactive,  and  the  odour 
it  exhales  is  not  insupportable,  but  in  some 
cases  has  been  thought  to  resemble  that  of 
musk.    Water  and  alkohol  combine  in  all 
proportions  with  bile.    When  a  very  little 
acid  is  poured  into  bile,  it  becomes  slightly 
turbid,  and  reddens  litmus  ;  when  more  i* 
added,  the  precipitate  augments,  particularly 
if  sulphuric  acid  be  employed.   It  is  formed 
of  a  yellow  animal  matter,  with  very  little 
resin.    Potassa  and  soda  increase  the  thin- 
ness and  transparency  of  bile.    Acetate  of 
lead  precipitates  tlie  yellow  matter,  and  the 
solphuric  and  phosphoric  acids  of  the  bile. 
Tlie  solution  of  the  subacetate  precipitates' 
not  only  these  bodies,  but  also  the  picromel 
and  the  muriatic  acid,  all  combined  with  the 
oxyde  of  lead.    The  acetic  acid  remains  iw 
the  liquid  united  to  the  soda.     The  greater 
number  of  fatty  substances  are  capable  of 
being  dissolved  by  bile.     This  property, 
which  made  it  be  considered  a  soapy  is- owing 
to  the  soda,  and  to  the  triple  compound  of 
soda,  resin,  and  picromel.    Scourers  some- 
times prefer  it  to  soaj),  for  cleansing  woollen. 
The  bile  of  the  calf,  the  dog,  and  the  sheep,, 
are  similar  to  that  of  the  ox.    The  bile  of 
the  sow  contains  no  picromel.    It  is  merety 
a  soda-resinous  soap.    Human  bile  is  pe^ 
culiar.    It  varies  in  colour,  sometimes  being 
green,  generally  yellowish-brown,,  ooeasion- 
ally  almost  colourless.    Its  taste  is  not  very 
bitter.    In  the  gall-bladder  it  is  seldom  lim- 
pid, containing  often,  like  that  ©f  the  ox,  a 
certain  quantity  of  yellow  matter  in  suspen- 
sion.    At  times  this  ik  in  such  quantity,  as 
to  render  the  bile  somewhat  grumous.  Fil- 
tered and  boiled,  it  becomes  very  turbid,  and 
diffuses  the  odour  of  white'  of  egg.  When 
evaporated  to  dryness,  there  results  a  brown 
extract,  equal  in  weight  to  1-Ilth  of  the 
bile.    By  calcination  we  obtain  the  sanitt 
salts  as  from  ox  bile. 
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All  the  ncids  decompose  Imman  bile,  and 
occasion  an  abundant  precipitate  of  albumen 
and  resin,  which  are  easily  separable  by  alco- 
hol. One  part  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  grav.  1.210, 
saturates  100  of  bile.  On  pouring  into  it  a 
solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  it  is  changed  into 
a  liquid  of  a  light-yellow  colour,  in  which 
no  picromel  can  be  found,  and  which  con- 
tains only  acetate  of  soda  and  some  traces  of 
animal  matter.  Human  bile  appears  hence 
to  be  formed,  by  Thenard,  in  1100  parts;  of 
1000  water;  from  2  to  10  yellow  insoluble 
matter;  42  albumen ;  41  reain ;  3.6  soda; 
and  45  phosphates  of  soda  of  lime,  sul- 
phate of  soda,  muriate  of  soda,  and  oxyde  of 
iron.  But  by  Derzelius,  its  constituents  are 
in  1000  parts  :  908.4  water  ;  80  picromel ; 
3  albumen  ;  4. 1  soda  ;  0. 1  phosphate  of 
lime  ;  3.4  common  salt ;  and  1  phosphate  of 
soda,  with  some  phosphate  of  lime." 

BILGUER,  John  Ulrick,  was  born  at 
Coire,  in  Swisserland.    He  practised  sur- 
gery at  Be;-lin  with  such  reputation,  that  he 
was   appointed  by   the    great  Frederick, 
Surgeon- CSfeneral  to  the  Prussian  army.  It 
was  then  the  general  practice  to  amputate  in 
bad  compotjind  fractures  ;  and  being  struck 
with  the  ^mall  proportion  of  those  who 
recovered  rfter  the  operation,  he  was  led  to 
try  more   leiiie&t  methods;   from  which 
meeting  with  much  better  success,  he  pub- 
lished as  a  thesis,  on  graduating  at  Halle, 
in  1761,  a  pretty  general  condemnation  of 
amputation.    This  work   attracted  much 
notice  throughout  Europe,  and  materially 
checked  the  unnecessary  use  of  the  knife. 
In  hi^   «  Instructions  for  Hospital  Sur- 
geons," which  appeared  soon  after,  he  in- 
sisted farther  on  the  same  subject ;  alld  where 
amputation  was  unavoidable,   he  advised 
leaving  a  portion  of  the  integuments,  which 
is  now  generally  adopted. 

BI'LIARY.    {Miarisi  from  bilis,  the 
bile.)    Of  or  belonging  to  the  bile. 

Biliary  buct.  Dactue  biliosus.  The 
very  vascular  glandules,  which  compose  al- 
most the  -Vvhole  substance  of  the  liver,  ter- 
minate in  very  small  cahals,  called  bi/iari/ 
duels,  which  at  length  form  one  trunk,  the 
ductus  kepaticUs.  Their  Use  is  to  convey 
the  bile,  secreted  by  the  liver,  into  the 
hepatic  duct ;  this  uniting  with  a  duct  from 
the  gall-bladder,  forms  one  common  canal, 
called  the  ductus  communis  cholcdochns, 
which  conveys  the  bile  into  the  intestinal 
canal. 

Bili'mbi.  (Indian.)  Sqc  Mnlus  Indiccn 
BI'LIOUS.  {Mhsus,  from  bUis,  bile.) 
A  term  very  generally  made  use  of,  to  ex- 
press diseases  which  arise  from  too  copious 
a  secretion  of  bile  :  thus  bilious  colic,  bili- 
ous dianhoca,  bilious  fever,  &c. 
BI'LIS.    See  BUe. 

BiMS  ATiiA.  Black  bile.  Tlie  sup- 
posed cause  among  the  ancients  of  melan  - 
choly. 


BiLis  CYSfiiCA.  BUis  fellea.  Cystic  bile. 
The  bile  when  in  the  gall-bladder  is  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  that  wliich  is 
found  in  the  liver.    See  Bile, 

BiLis  HKPATicA.  Hepatic  bile.  Bile  that 
has  not  entered  the  gall-bladder.  See 
BUe. 

BI'LOBUS.  (From  bh,  double,  and 
lohus,  the  end  of  the  ear.)  Having  two 
lobes,  resembling  the  tips  of  ears  ;  applied 
to  a  leaf,  folium  bilobum,  when  it  is  deeply 
divided  into  rounded  segments,  as  the  petals 
of  the  Geranium  jiyrenaicum  and  striatum 
which  are  bilobed. 

BILOCULARIS.  ('From  bis,  twice, 
and  /ocm/ms,  a  little  cell.)  Two-celled; 
applied  to  a  capsule  which  has  two 
cells. 

BiLocuLAREs.  Is  the  name  of  a  natural 
order  of  plants. 

BIME'STRIS.  (From  bis,  twice,  and 
mensis,  month.)    Two  mouths  old. 

BINATUS.  Bi7ius.  Binate.  A  term 
applied  to  compound  leaves,  when  consist- 
ing of  a  pair  of  leaflets  only,  on  one  foot- 
stalk as  in  the  great  everlasting  pea  and 
other  species  of  lathyrus. 

BINDWEED.    See  Convolvulus  seirium. 
BINERVIUS.    Two-nerved.  Having 
two  ribs  or  nerves  very  apparent.  Hence, 
folium  binerium. 

Binoa'lle.    See  Casumuniar. 
BiNo'cuLus.    (From  binus,  double,  and 
oculus,  the  eye.)    A  bandage  for  securing 
the  dressings  on  both  eyes. 

Bi'  NsicA.  A  disordered  mind. — JEfelmrmt. 
BiNsiCA  MORS.  The  binsical,  or  that 
death  which  follows  a  disordered  mind. 
.  BINUS.  (From  bis,  twice.)  Two  by 
two ;  by  couplets ;  applied  to  leaves  when 
there  are  only  two  upon  a  plant,  folia  bina  ; 
as  in  Convallaria  mqjalis,  &C. 

Bjolv'cunium.  (From  ^lot,  life,  and 
.Xvxviof,  a  lamp.)  Vital  heat :  also  the  name 
of  an  officinal  nostrum. 

Bi'oTE.  (From /Stos,  life.)  Life.  Also 
liglit  food. 

BIOTHA'NATi.  (From  /3io,  violence, 
or  ^£0J,  life,  and  Sravalds,  deatli.)  Those 
\v4»o  die  a  violent  death,  or  suddenly,  as 
if  there  were  no  space  between  life  and 
death. 

BIPARTITUS.     Bipartite.  tfecplj 
divided  almost  to  the  basis  ;  as  cali/x  bipar- 
iitus  J  folium  bipartitum ;  pcrianthium  bi- 
partilum  ;  and  petala  bipartita. 
Bipemu'lla.    See  Fimpinella. 
Bii'ene'lla.    See  Pimpinclla. 
B I  PI  NAT!  FID  US.     Doubly  pinna- 
tifld  ;  as  in  the  long  rough-headed  poppy, 
Papavcr  arzcmonci    Sec  Pijinalifidus. 

BIPINNATIFIDUS.  Doubly  pin- 
natifid  ;  applied  to  a  leaf.    See  Leaf. 

BIPINNATUS.  DouI)ly  pinnate.  A 
compound  leaf  is  so  termed  when  the  secon- 
daiy  petioles  are  arranged  in  pairs  on  the 
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common  petiole,  and  each  secondary  petiole 
is  pinnate. 

Bi'ra.    Malt  liquor  or  beer. 

Bira'o.    Stone  parsley. 

BIRCH.    See  Belula. 

BIRDLIME.  The  best  birdlime  is  made 
of  the  middle  bark  of  the  holly,  boiled  seven 
or  eight  hours  in  water,  till  it  is  soft  and  ten- 
der ;  then  laid  in  heaps  in  pits  in  the  ground 
and  covered  with  stones,  the  water  being 
previously  drained  from  it ;  and  in  this  state 
left  for  two  or  three  weeks  to  ferment,  till  it 
is  reduced  to  a  kind  of  mucilage.  This  be- 
ingv  taken  from  the  pit  is  pounded  in  a  mor- 
tar to,  a  paste,  washed  in  river  water,  and 
kneaded,  -till  it  is  freed  from  extraneous 
matters.  In  this  state  it  is  left  four  or  five 
days  in  earthen  vessels,  to  ferment  and  purify 
itself,  when  it  is  fit  for  use. 

It  may  likewise  be  obtained  from  the 
misletoe,  the  Viburnum  lantana,  young  shoots 
of  elder,  and  other  vegetable  substances. 

It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  turpen- 
tine, oil,  vinegar,  and  other  matters. 

Good  birdlime  is  of  a  greenish  colour, 
and  sour  flavour ;  gluey,  stringy,  and  tena- 
cious ;  and  in  smell  resembling  linseed  oil. 
By  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes  dry  and 
brittle,  so  that  it  may  be  powdered ;  but  its 
viscidity  is  restored  by  wetting  it.  It  red- 
dens tincture  of  litmus.  Exposed  to  a 
gentle  heat  it  liquefies  slightly,  swells  in 
bubbles,  becomes  grumous,  emits  a  smell 
resembling  that  of  animal  oils,  grows  brown, 
but  recovers  its  properties  on  cooling,  if  not 
•heated  too  much.  With  a  greater  heat  it 
burns,  giving  out  a  brisk  flame  and  much 
smoke.  The  residuum  contains  sulphate  and 
muriate  of  potassa,  carbonate  of  lime  and 
alumina,  with  a  small  portion  of  iron. 

BIRDSTONGUE.  A  name  given  to  the 
seeds  of  the  Flaxinus  excelsior  of  Linna;us. 

Bi'rsen.  (Hebrew  for  an  aperture.)  A- 
deep  ulcer,  or  imposthume  in  the  breast. 

BlRTHWORT.    St;e  Arktolochia. 

JBirthwott,  climbing.  See  Aristolocliia  cle- 
mcUilis. 

BirthiOm-t,  long-tooted.  See  Aristolocliia 
longa. 

BirthiDoH,  snake-killing.  See  Aristolocliia 
nnguicida. 

Birtliuiort,  ihree-lohed.  See  Aristolocliia 
trUobata, 

BISCO'CTUS.  (From  bis,  twice,  and 
coquo,  to  boil.)  'Twice  dressed.  It  is 
chiefly  applied  to  bread  nluch  baked,  as 
biscuit. 

Biscute'lla.  Mustard. 

Bise'rmas.  A  name  formerly  given  to 
clary,  or  garden  clary. 

BISHOP'S  WEED.    Sec  Am7ni, 

BISLl'NGUA.  (From  bis,  twice,  And 
lingua,  a  tongue  ;  so  called  from  its  appear- 
ance of  being  double-tongued  J  that  is,  of 
having  upon  each  leaf  a  less  leaf.)  The 
Alexandrian  laurel. 

BisMA'tvA.  (From  vismalva,  quasi  viscum 


malva,  from  its- superior  viscidity.)  The 
water,  or  marsh-mallow. 

BI'SMUTH.  {Bismuthum,  from  Bis- 
mut,  Germ. )  A  metal  which  is  found  in  the 
earth  in  very  few  different  states,  more  ge- 
nerally native  or  in  the  metallic  state.  Native 
bismuth  is  met  with  in  solid  masses,  and  also 
in  small  particles  dispersed  in  and  frequently 
deposited  on  diflrerent  stones,  at  Schreeberg 
in  Saxony,  Sweden,  &c.  Sometimes  it  is 
crystallised  in  four-sided  tables,  or  indis- 
tinct cubes.  It  exists  combined  with  oxygen 
in  the  oxide  of  bismuth  {bismut  liochre,)  found 
in  small  particles,  dispersed,  of  a  bluish  or 
yellowish-grey  colour,  needle-shaped  and 
capillary ;  sometimes  laminated,  forming 
small  cells.  It  is  also,  though  more  seldom, 
united  to  sulphur  and  iron  in  the  form  of  a 
sulphuret  in  the  martial  sulphuretted  bis- 
muth ore.  This  ore  has  a  yellowish-grey 
appearance,  resembling  somewhat  the  mar- 
tial pyrites.  And,  it  is  sometimes  com- 
bined with  arsenic. 

Bismuth  is  a  metal  of  a  yellowish  or 
reddish-white  colour,  little  subject  to  change 
in  the  air.  It  is  somewhat  harder  than  lead, 
and  is  scarcely,  if  at  all  malleable;  being 
easily  broken,  and  even  reduced  to  powder, 
by  the  hammer.  The  internal  face,  or  place 
of  fracture,  exhibits  large  shining  plates, 
disposed  in  a  variety  of  positions ;  tliin 
pieces  are  considerably  sonorous.  At  a  tem- 
perature of  480°  Fiilirenheit,  it  melts,  and 
its  surface  becomes  covered  with  a  greenish- 
grey  or  brown  oxide.  A  stronger  heat  ig- 
nites it,  and  causes  it  to  burn  with  a  small 
blue  flame  ;  at  tlie  same  time  that  a  yellow- 
ish oxide,  known  by  the  name  of  flowers  of 
bismuth,  is  driven  up.  This  oxide  appears 
to  rise  in  consequence  of  the  combustion  ; 
for  it  is  very  fixed,  and  runs  into  a  greenish 
glass  when  exposed  to  heat  alone. 

Bismuth  urged  by  a  strong  heat  in  a 
closed  vessel,  sublimes  entire,  and  crystal- 
lizes very  distinctly  when  gradually  cooled. 

The  sulphuric  acid  has  a  slight  action 
upon  bismuth,  when  it  is  concentrated  and 
boiling.  Sulphurous  acid  gas  is  exhaled, 
and  part  of  the  bismuth  is  converted  into  a 
white  oxide.  A  small  portion  combines  with 
the  sulphuric  acid,  and  affords  a  deliques- 
cent salt  in  the  form  of  small  needles. 

The  nitric  acid  dissolves  bismuth  with 
the  greatest  rapidity  and  violence  ;  at  the 
same  time  that  much  heat  is  extricated,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  nitric  oxide  escapes.  The 
solution,  when  saturated,  affords  crystals  as 
it  cools ;  the  salt  detonates  weakly,  and 
leaves  a  yellow  oxide  behind,  which  ef- 
floresces in  the  air.  Upon  dissolving  this 
salt  in  \vater,  it  renders  that  fluid  of  a  milky 
white,  and  lets  fall  an  oxide  of  the  same 
colour. 

The  nitric  solution  of  bismuth  exhibits 
the  same  property  when  diluted  with  wa- 
ter, most  of  the  metal  falling  down  in  the 
form  of  a  white  oxide,  called  magistery  of 
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bismuth,  Tliis  precipitation  of  the  nitric 
solution,  by  the  addition  of  water,  is  the  cri- 
terion by  which  bismuth  is  distinguished 
from  most  other  metals.  The  magistery  or 
oxide  is  a  very  white  and  subtle  powder ; 
when  prepared  by  the  addition  of  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  it  is  used  as  a  paint  for 
the  complexion,  and  is  thought  gradually  to 
impair  the  skin.  The  liberal  use  of  any 
paint  for  the  skin  seems  indeed  likely  to  do 
this  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  from  the 
resemblance  between  the  general  properties 
of  lead  and  bismuth,  that  the  oxide  of  this 
metal  may  be  attended  with  effects  similar  to 
those  which  the  oxides  of  lead  are  known  to 
produce.  If  a  small  portion  of  muriatic  acid 
be  mixed  with  the  nitric,  and  the  precipitat- 
ed oxide  be  washed  witli  but  a  small  quanti- 
ty of  cold  water,  it  will  appear  in  minute 
scales  of  a^  pearly  lustre,  consisting  the 
j)earl  powder  of  perfumers.  These  paints  are 
liable  to  be  turned  black  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas. 

The  muriatic  acid  does  not  readily  act 
upon  bismuth. 

When  bismuth  is  exposed  to  chlorine 
gas  it  takes  fire,  and  is  converted  into  a  chlo- 
ride, which,  formerly  pi-epared  by  heating  the 
metal  with  corrosive  sublimate,  was  called 
butter  of  bismuth.  The  chloride  is  of  a  grey- 
ish-white colour,  a  granular  texture,  and  is 
opaque.  It  is  fixed  at  a  red  heat.  When 
iodine  and  bismuth  are  heated  together,  they 
readily  form  an  iodide  of  an  orange-yellow 
colour,  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  dissolv- 
ed in  potassa  ley. 

Alkalis  likewise  precipitate  its  oxide  ;  but 
not  of  so  beautiful  a  white  colour  as  that 
afforded  by  the  affusion  of  pure  water. 

The  gallic  acid  precipitates  bismuth  of  a 
greenish-yellow,  as  ferroprussiate  of  potassa 
does  of  a  yellowish  colour. 

There  appears  to  be  two  sulphurets,  the 
first  a  compound  of  100  bismuth  to  22.34 
sulphur;  the  second  of  100  to  46.5:  the 
second  is  a  bisulphuret. 

This  metal  unites  with  most  metallic  sub- 
stances, and  renders  them  in  general  more 
fusible.  When  calcined  with  the  imperfect 
metals,  its  glass  dissolves  them,  and  produces 
the  same  effect  as  lead  in  cupellation  ;  in 
which  process  it  is  even  said  to  be  preferable 
to  lead. 

Bismuth  is  used  in  the  composition  of 
pewter,  in  the  fabrication  of  printers'  tyjies, 
and  in  various  other  metallic  mixtures.  With 
an  equal  weight  of  lead,  it  forms  a  brilliant 
white  alloy,  much  harder  than  lead,  and 
more  malleable  than  bismntlv  though  not 
ductile  ;  and  if  the  proportion  of  lead  be  in- 
creased, it  is  rendered  still  more  malleable. 
Eight  parts  of  bismuth,  five  of  lead,  and 
three  of  tin,  constitute  the  fusible  meta), 
somefimcs  called  Newton's,  from  its  disco- 
verer, which  melts  at  the  licat  of  boiling 
water,  and  may  be-  fused  over  a  cuidle  in 


a  piece  of  stiff  paper  without  burning  the 
paper.  ^  One  part  of  bismuth,  with  five  of 
lead,  and  three  of  tin,  forms  plumbers'  sol- 
der. It  forms  the  basis  of  a  sympathetic  ink. 
The  oxide  of  bismuth  precipitated  by  potassa 
from  nitric  acid,  has  been  recommended  in 
spasmodic  disorders  of  the  stomach,  and 
given  in  doses  of  four  grains,  four  times  a- 
day.  A  writer  in  the  Jena  Journal  says  he 
has  known  the  dose  carried  gradually  to 
one  scruple  without  injury. 

Bismuth  is  easily  separable,  in  the  dry 
way,  from  its  ores,  on  account  of  its  great 
fusibility.  It  is  usual,  in  the  processes  at 
large,  to  throw  the  bismuth  ore  into  a  fire 
of  wood ;  beneath  which  a  hole  is  made  in 
the  ground  to  receive  the  metal,  and  de- 
fend it  from  oxidation.  The  same  process 
may  be  imitated  in  the  small  way,  in  the 
examination  of  the  ores  of  this  metal ;  no- 
thing more  being  necessarj',  than  to  expose 
it  to  a  moderate  heat  in  a  crucible,  witli  a 
quantity  of  reducing  flux;  taking  care,  at 
the  same  time,  to  perform  the  operation  as 
speedily  as  possible,  that  the  bismuth  may 
be  neither  oxydized  nor  volatilized. 

BISMU'THUM.  (From  biimut,  Ger- 
man.)   See  Bismuth. 

BISSET,  Charles,  was  bom  about  the 
year  1716.  After  studying  at  Edinburgh, 
and  practising  some  years  as  an  Hospital- 
Surgeon  in  Jamaica,  he  entered  the  army ; 
but  soon  after  settled  in  Yorkshire,  and  in 
1755,  published  a  Treatise  on  the  Scurvy. 
But  his  most  celebrated  work  is  an  "  Essay  on 
the  medical  Constitution  of  Great  Britain," 
in  1762.  He  obtained  three  years  after  a 
diploma  from  St,  Andrew's,  and  reached  his 
75th  year. 

BISTORT.  SeeBislorla. 
BISTO'RTA,    (From  bis,  twice,  and 
torqueo,  to  bend;  so  called  from  the  con- 
tortions of  if3  roots, )    Bistort.     See  Poly- 
gonum bistorla. 

BISTOURY.  (^wfoiVe,  French.)  Any 
small  knife  for  surgical  purposes. 

BISTRE.  A  brown  pigment,  consisting 
of  the  finer  irarts.  of  wood  soot,  separated 
from  the  grosser  by  washing.  The  soot  of 
the  beech  is  said  to  make  the  best. 

BISULPHATE.  A  sulphate  with  an 
additional  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. 

BIT  NOBEN.  Salt  of  bitumen.  A 
white  saline  substance  has  l.itelj'  been  im- 
ported from  India  by  this  name,  which  is 
not  a  nartural  prodaction,  but  a  Hindoo 
preparation  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  called 
in  the  country,  bit  7wbcn,  padmwon,  and 
soiichaioon,  and  jiopularly  khala  viimuc, 
or  black  salt  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Bengal, 
conjectures  it  to  be  the  sal  asphallitcs  and 
snl  sodomemis  of  Pliny  and  Galen.  This 
salt  is  far  more  extensively  used  in  Hin- 
(Jostan  than  any  other  medicine  whatever, 
'I'he  Hindoos  use  it  to  improve  their  appe- 
tite and  digestion.    They  coiTsider  it  as  a 
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specific  for  obstructions  of  the  liver  and 
spleen;  and  it  is  in  high  estimation  with 
them  in  paralytic  disorders,  particularly 
those  that  affect  the  organs  of  speech,  cu- 
taneous affections,  worms,  old  rheumatisms, 
and  indeed  all  chronic  disorders  of  man  and 
beast. 

BITERNATUS.  "  Twice-temate.  Ap- 
plied to  compound  leaves,  when  the  common 
footstalk  supports  three  secondary  petioles  on 
its  apex,  and  each  of  these  support  three  leaf- 
lets ;  as  in  JEgopodiian. 

Bithi'nici  emplastrum.    a  plaster  for 
the  spleen. 

Bi'thinos.    a  Galenical  plaster. 

BITTER.  Amarus. 

BITTER    APPLE.       See  Cucumis 
Colocynthis. 

BiTTERN.  The  mother  water  which 
remains  after  the  crystallisation  of  common 
salt  in  sea  water,  or  the  water  of  salt  springs. 
It  abounds  with  sulphate  andmuriate  of  mag- 
nesia, to  which  its  bitterness  is  owing. 

BITTERSPAR.  Rhombspar.  A  mi- 
neral of  a  greyish  or  yellowish  colour,  and 
somewhat  pearly  lustre,  usually  found  em- 
bedded in  serpentine,  chlorite,  or  steatite, 
and  found  in  the  Tyrol,  Salsburg,  Dauphiny, 
Scotland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 

BITU'MEN.  [Uilvixa,  mhs,  pine;  be- 
cause it  flows  from  the  pine-tree ;  or,  quod 
vi  tumeat  e  terra,  from  its  bursting  fortlr 
from  the  earth. )  This  term  includes  a  con- 
siderable range  of  inflammable  mineral  sub- 
stances, burning  with  flame  in  the  open  air. 
They  are  of  different  consistency,  from  a 
thin  fluid  to  a  solid  ;  but  the  solids  are  for 
the  most  part  liquefiable  at  a  moderate 
heat.     The  fluid  are, 

1 .  Naphtha ;  a  fine,  white,  thin,  fragrant, 
colourless  oil,  which  issues  out  of  white, 
yellow,  or  black  clays  in  Persia  and  Media. 
This  is  highly  inflammable,  and  is  decom- 
posed by  distillation.  It  dissolves  resins, 
and  the  essential  oils  of  thyme  and  lavender  ; 
but  is  not  itself  soluble  either  in  alkohol  or 
aether.  It  is  the  lightest  of  all  the  dense 
fluids,  its  specific  gravity  being  0. 708.  See 
Naphtha. 

2.  Petroleum,  which  is  a  yellow,  reddish, 
brown,  greenish,  or  blackish  oil,  found  drop- 
ping from  rocks,  or  issuing  from  the  earth, 
in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  and  in  various 
other  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  This  like- 
wise is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  seems  to 
consist  of  naphdia,  thickened  by  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere.  It  contains  a  portion  of  the 
succinic  acid.    See  Petroleum. 

3.  Barbadoes  tar,  whichisa  viscid,  brown, 
or  black  inflammable  substance,  insoluble  in 
dlkohol,  and  containing  the  succinic  acid. 
This  appears  to  be  tiie  mineral  oil  in  its 
third  state  of  alteration. 

The  solid  are,  1.  Asphaltum,  mineral 
pitch,  of  which  tliere  are  three  varieties  :  the 
cohesive ;  the  semi-compact,  malll»a ;  the 


compact,  or  asphaltum.  These  are  smooth, 
more  or  less  hard  or  brittle,  inflammable 
substances,  which  melt  easily,  and  burn 
without  leaving  any  or  but  little  ashes,  if 
they  be  pure.  They  are  slightly  and  par- 
tially acted  on  by  alkohol  and  asther.  See 
Asphaltum. 

2.  Mineral  tallow,  which  is  a  white  sub- 
stance of  the  consistence  of  tallow,  and  as 
greasy,  although  more  brittle.  It  was  found 
in  the  sea  on  the  coasts  of  Finland,  in  the 
year  1736  ;  and  is  also  met  with  in  some 
rocky  parts  of  Persia.  It  is  near  one-fifth 
lighter  than  tallow ;  burns  with  a  blue  flame, 
and  a  smell  of  grease,  leaving  a  black  viscid 
matter  behind,  which  is  more  diflScultly  con- 
sumed. 

3.  Elastic  bitumen,  or  mineral  caout- 
chouc, of__which  there  are  two  varieties.  Be- 
side these,  there  are  other  bituminous  sub- 
stances, as  jet  and  amber,  which  approach 
the  harder  bitumens  in  their  nature  ;  and  all 
the  varieties  of  pit-coal,  and  the  bituminous 
schistus,  or  shale,  which  contain  more  or  less 
of  bitumen  in  their  composition. 

Bitumen  babbadense.  See  Petroleum 
barbadense. 

Bitumen  jubaicum.  Asphaltus.  Jews' 
pitch.  A  solid  light  bituminous  substance  ; 
of  a  dusky  colour  on  the  outside,  and  a  deep 
shining  black  witliin  ;  of  very  little  taste, 
and  scarcely  any  smell,  unless  heated  ;  when 
it  emits  a  strong  pitchy  one.  It  is  said  to 
be  found  plentifully  in  the  earth  in  several 
parts  of  Egypt,  and  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  now  wholly  ex- 
punged from  the  catalogue  of  ofiicinals  of 
this  country  ;  but  was  formerly  esteemed 
as  a  discutient,  sudorific,  and  emmena- 
gogue. 

BiTUJiEN  LiQUinuM.    See  Petroleum. 
BITUMINOUS.      Of  the  nature  of 
bitumen. 

Bituminous  limestone.  Found  near 
Bristol,  and  in  Galway,  in  Ireland.  The 
Dalmatian  is  so  charged  with  bitumen,  that 
it  may  be  cut  like  soap,  and  is  used  for  build- 
ing houses.  When  the  walls  are  reared,  fire 
is  applied  to  them,  and  they  burn  white. 

BIVALVIS.  Two-valved.  Applied  to 
the  valves  of  the  absorbents  in  anatomy,  and 
in  botany  to  capsules. — Capsnla  bivalvis, 

BIVASCULARIS.  (From  Iris,  twice, 
anAvasculum,  a.  little  vessel.)  Having  two 
cells. 

BIVE'NTER.  (From  bis,  twice,  and 
venter,  a  belly.)  A  muscle  is  so  termed, 
which  has  two  bellies. 

BivENTER  CERVicis.  A  musclc  of  the 
lower  jaw.  ' 

BlVENTER     MAXILLJB     INFERIORIS.  See 

Z)igiislricus. 

B  I'X  A.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Poli/andria.    Order,  Mnnogi/nia, 

BixA  ORLEANA.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  plant  affording  the    terra  orlecma  or 
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mnntfo  of  the  shops  and  pharmacopoeias. 
The  substance  so  called  is  a  ceraceous  mass 
obtained  from  the  pellicles  of  the  seeds.  In 
Jamaica  and  other  warm  climates,  it  is  con- 
sidered as  a  useful  remedy  in  dysentery,  pos- 
sessing adstringent  and  stomachic  qualities ; 
but  here  it  is  only  used  to  colour  cheese,  and 
some  other  articles. 

Bla'ccije.    The  measles. — Rhazes. 

BLA'CKBERRY.  The  fruit  of  the 
common  brambles  See  Rubusfruticosvs. 

BLACK  CHALK.  A  mineral  of  a 
bluish  black  colour,  and  slaty  texture,  which 
soils  the  fingers.  It  is  found  in  primitive 
mountains,  and  occurs  in  Caernarvonshire, 
and  the  island  of  Isla. 

BLACKJACK.  Blende,  or  mock  lead; 
an  ore  of  zinc. 

BLACK  LEAD.  See  Plumbago. 
BLACKMORE,  Sir  Richard,  was  born 
in  Wiltshire  about  the  year  1650.  After  stu- 
dying at  Oxford,  he  took  his  degree  in  me- 
dicine at  Padua,  then  settled  in  London, 
and  met  with  considerable  success,  insomuch 
that  he  was  appointed  physician  to  WilJiam 
III.  and  retained  the  same  office  under 
Queen  Anne.  He  then,  published  several 
long  and  dull  epic  poems,  which  appear  to 
have  rnaterially  lessened  his  reputation  ;  so 
tliat  his  opposition  to  the  inoculation  for 
small-pox  had  very  little  weight.  He  wrote 
also  several  medical  tracts,  which  are  little 
known  at  present. 

BLACK  WADD.    One  of  the  ores  of 
manganese. 

BLADDER.    See  Urinary  Madder,  and 
Gall-bladder. 
Bladder,  inflamed.    See  Cystitis. 
BLADE-BONE.    Seg  Scapula. 
BL^'SITAS.    (From  blasus.)    A  de- 
fect in  speech,  called  stammering. 

Bl^e'sus.    (From /8Ati7r7ccj,  to  injure.)  A 
stammerer. 

Bla'nca.  (^BZawc,  French. )  A  purging 
mixture  ;  so  called  because  it  was  supposed 
to  evacuate  the  white  phlegmatic  humours. 
Also  white  lead. 

Bla'nca  biulierum.  White  lead. 
BLA N CARD,  Stephen,  was  born  at 
Leyden,  and  graduated  at  Franeker,in  1678. 
He  settled  at  Amsterdam,  and  published 
many  anatomical  and  medical  works  ;  espe- 
cially ohe  On  morbid  anatomy,  containing 
■200  cases,  and  a  "  Lexicon  Medicum," 
which  passed  through  numerous  editions. 

Bla'sa.  (Indian.)  A  tree,  the  fruit  of 
which  the  Indians  powder,  and  use  to  de- 
stroy ^vorms. 

BLASIUS,  Gekard,  son  of  a  physician 
at  Amsterdam,  from  whom  he  derived  a 
great  predilection  for  comparative  anatomy. 
After  graduating  at  Leyden  about  the  year 
1646,  he  returned  to  liis  native  city,  and 
.ncquired  so  mucli  rcpuuition,  that  he  was 
made  professor  of  medicine  in  1660,  and 
soon  after  physician  to  the  hospital.  Be- 


sides publishing  new  editions  of  several 
useful  works,  with  notes  comprehending 
subsequent  improvements,  he  was  author  of 
various  original  ones,  especially  relating  to 
comparative  and  morbid  anatomy.  He 
claimed  the  discovery  of  the  ductus  salivaris, 
asserting  he  had  pointed  it  out  to  Steno ;  to 
whom  it  has  been  commonly  ascribed. 

Blaste'ma.  (From  ^karavu,  to  germi- 
nate.) A  bud  or  shoot.  Hippocrates  uses 
it  to  signify  a  cutaneous  pimple  like  a  bud. 

Bla'stum  mosylitum.  Cassia  bark  kept 
with  the  wood. 

Bla'tta.  (From  )3\aTTa>,  to  hurt.)  A 
sort  of  beetle,  or  bookworm  j  so  called  from 
its  injuring  books  and  clothes  :  the  kermes 
insect. 

Blatta'ria  lutea.  (From  llatla;  so 
called,  because,  according  to  Pliny,  it  en- 
genders the  blatta.)  The  Verbascum  blat- 
taria,  or  herb  yellow  mothmullein. 

BLEACHING.  The  chemical  art  by 
which  the  various  articles  used  for  clothing 
are  deprived  of  their  natural  dark  colour, 
and  rendered  white. 

Bleaching  Powder,    The  chloride  of  lime. 
Ble'chon.    (From /SATjxooyUot,  to  bleat ; 
so  called  according  to  Pliny,  because  if 
sheep  taste  it  they  bleat.)    The  herb,  wild 
penny-royal.   See  Mentha  ptilegium. 

BLEEDING.  See  Blood-letting  and 
Hcemorrhage. 

BLE'MA.  (From  gaWctf,  to  inflict.) 
A  wound. 

BLE'NDE.  A  species  of  zinc  ore, 
formed  of  zinc  in  combination  with  sulphur. 

BLE'NNA.  BKiwa.  Blena.  Mucus, 
a  thick  excrementitious  humour. 

BLENNORRHA'GIA.  (From^SAsf- 
ya,  mucus,  and  peai,  to  flow.)  The  discharge 
of  mucus  from  the  uretlira. 

BLENNORRHCE'A.  (From /SAew«, 
mucus,  and  pecc,  to  flow.)  1.  A"  gleet; 
Gorcorrha:a  mucosa.  A  discharge  of  mucus 
from  tlie  urethra,  arising  from  weakness. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in 
Good's  Nosology,  embracing  three  species. 
Blennorrhea  simplex,  luodes,  and  chronica. 

BLE'PHARA.  (Quasi  ^Kewovs  <papos, 
as  being  the  cover  and  defence  of  tlie  sight.) 
The  eyelids. 

BLEPHA'RtnEs.  (From  p\ec(>apoy.)  The 
hair  upon  the  eyelids  ;  also  the  part  of  the 
eyelids  where  the  hair  grows. 

BLEPHAROPHTIIA'LMIA.  (From 
fi\f<j)apoy,  the  eyelid,  and  o(pda\fita.,  a  dis- 
ease of  the  eye.)  An  inflammation  of  the 
eyelid. 

BLEPHAROPTO'SIS.  (From  j8A€- 
(papov,  the  eyelid,  and  Wwiriy,  from  ■mtirla, 
to  fall.)  A  prolapse,  or  falling  down  of  the 
upper  eyelid,  so  as  to  cover  the  cornea. 
Si'c  Ptosis. 

BLE PII A  RO'TI S.     ( From  /3Ac^,apor, 
tlio  eyelid.)  An  inflammation  of  the  eyelids. 
Blephako'sysis.     (From  fiKe(papov,  the 
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eyelid,  and  few,  to  scrape  ofF.)  1.  Tlie 
cleansing  of  the  eyelids. 

2.  Inflammation  of  the  eyelids. 

Blepharoxv'ston.  (From  PKetpapov,  the 
eyelid,  and  |6w,  to  scrape  off.)  A  brush 
for  the  eyes.  An  instrument  for  cleansing 
or  scraping  off  foul  substances  from  the 
eyelids. 

BLESSED.  BenedicUis.  Applied  to 
remedies  and  plants  from  their  supposed 
virtues.     See  Benedictus. 

Blessed  Thistle.    See  Centaurea  benedicta, 

Br.EsTRi'ssius.  (From  ^aWw,  to  throw 
about.)    Phrenitic  restlessness.  - 

Ble'ta.  a  word  used  by  Paracelsus  to 
signify  white,  and  applied  to  urine  when  it 
is  milky,  and  proceeds  from  a  disease  of  the 
kidneys. 

Ble'ti,  (Bletus,  from  jSoXAto,  to  strike.) 
Those  seized  with  dyspnoea  or  sutFocation. 

BLISTER.  Vesicatorium ;  Epispasii- 
cuni.  1.  The  name  of  a  topical  application, 
Emplastrum  vesicaloriiim,  which  when  put 
on  the  skin  raises  the  cuticle  in  the  form  of 
a  vesicle,  filled  with  a  serous  fluid.  Various 
substances  produce  this  effect  on  the  skin ; 
but  the  powder  of  the  cantharis,  or  blistering 
fly,  is  what  operates  with  most  certainty  and 
expedition,  and  is  now  invariably  made  use 
of  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  a  principle  sufficiently  established 
with  regard  to  the  living  system,  that  where 
a  morbid  action  exists,  it  may  often  be  re- 
moved by  inducing  an  action  of  a  different 
kind  in  the  same  or  neighbouring  part.  On 
this  principle  is  explained  the  utility  of 
blisters  in  local  inflammation  and  spasmodic 
action,  and  it  regulates  their  application  in 
pneumonia,  gastritis,  liepatitis,  phrenitis, 
angina,  rheumatism,  colic,  and  spasmodic 
affections  of  the  stomach ;  diseases  in  which 
they  are  employed  with  the  most  marked  ad- 
vantage. A  similar  principla  exists  with 
respect  to  pain  ;  exciting  one  pain  often  re- 
lieves another.  Hence  blisters  often  give 
relief  in  toothache,  and  some  other  painful 
affections.  Lastly,  blisters,  by  their  opera- 
tion, communicate  a  stimulus  to  the  whole 
system,  and  raise  the  vigour  of  the  circula- 
tion. Hence,  in  pai-t,  their  utility  in  fevers 
of  the  typhoid  kind,  though  in  such  cases 
they  are  used  with  still  more  advantage  to 
obviate  or  remove  local  inflammation. 

When  it  is  not  wislied  to  maintain  a  dis- 
charge from  the  blistered  part,  it  is  sufficient 
to  make  a  puncture  in  the  cuticle  to  let  out 
the  fluid  ;  but  when  the  case  requii-es  keep- 
ing up  a  secretion  of  pus,  the  surgeon  must 
remove  the  whole  of  the  detached  cuticle 
with  a  pair  of  scissars,  and  dress  the  exco- 
riated surface  in  a  particular  manner.  Prac- 
titioners used  formerly  to  mix  powder  of 
cantharides  with  an  ointment,  and  dress  the 
part  with  this  composition.  But  such  a 
dressing  not  unfroquently  occasioned  very 
painful  affections  of  the  bladder,  a  scalding 


sensation  in  making  of  water,  and  very 
afflicting  stranguries.  The  treatment  of  such 
complaints  consists  in  removing  every  parti- 
cle of  the  fly  from  the  blistered  part,  making 
the  patient  drink  abundantly  of  mucilaginous 
drinks,  giving  emulsions  and  some  doses  of 
camphor. 

These  objections  to  the  employment  of 
salves  containing  the  ly  tta,  for  dressing  blis- 
tered surfaces,  led  to  the  use  of  mezereon, 
euphorbium,  and  other  irritating  substances, 
which,  when  incorporated  with  ointment, 
form  very  proper  compositions  for  keeping 
blisters  open,  which  they  do  without  the  in- 
convenience of  irritating  the  bladder,  like 
the  blistering  fly.  Tlie  favourite  applica- 
tion, however,  for  keeping  open  blisters,  is 
the  savine  cerate,  which  was  brought  into 
notice  by  Mr.  Crowther  in  his  book  on  white 
swellings.  [Sqc  Ceratum Sabince.)  On  the 
use  of  the  savine  cerate,  immediately  after 
the  cuticle  raised  by  the  blister  is  removed, 
says  Mr.  Crowther,  it  should  be  observed 
that  experience  has  proved.the  advantage  of 
using  the  application  lowered  by  a  half  or 
two-thirds  of  the  unguentum  ceraj.  An  at- 
tention to  this  direction  will  produce  less 
irritation  and  more*]  discharge,  than  if  the 
savine  create  were  used  in  its  full  strength. 
Mr.  Crowther  says  also,  that  he  has  found 
fomenting  the  part  with  flannel,  wrung  out 
of  warm  water,  a  more  easy  and  preferable 
way  of  keeping  tlie  blistered  surface  clean, 
and  fit  for  the  impression  of  the  ointment, 
than  scraping  the  part,  as  has  been  directed 
by  others.  An  occasional  dressing  of  un- 
guentum resinaj  flavae,  he  has  found  a  very 
useful  application  for  rendering  the  sore 
free  from  an  appearance  of  slough,  or  rather 
dense  lymph,  which  has  sometimes  been  so 
firm  in  its  texture  as  to  be  separated  by  the 
probe,  with  as  much  readiness  as  the  cuticle 
is  detached  after  blistering.  As  the  discharge 
diminishes,  the  strength  of  the  savine  dress- 
ing should  be  proportionably  increased.  The 
ceratum  sabinaj  must  be  used  in  a  stronger, 
or  weaker  degree,  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
citement produced  on  the  patient's  skin. 

2.  The  name  of  a  vesicle  on  the  skin, 
whether  formed  by  a  blistering  application, 
or  arising  from  any  other  cause. 

BLISTER-FLY.    See  Cantharis. 

Bli'tum  FCETinuM.  See  Chenojmdium  vul- 
var ia. 

BLONDEL,  James  Augustus,  was 
born  in  England  of  a  French  family,  and 
admitted  licentiate  of  the  College  of  Pliysi- 
cians  about  1720.  He  chiefly  distinguished 
himself  by  controverting,  in  a  veiy  able 
manner,  the  opinion  then  generally  received 
that  marks  could  be  imprinted  on  the  foetus 
by  the  imagination  of  the  mother,  and  he 
has  the  merit  of  contributing  veiy  largely 
to  the  removal  of  this  prejudice,  which  had 
prevailed  for  ages,  and  often  produced  much 
mischief. 
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BLOOD,  Sanguis.  A  red  liomogeheous 
fluid,  of  a  saltish  taste,  and  somewlmt  uri- 
nous liinpll,  and  glutinous  consistence,  which 
circulates  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  arteries, 
and  veins.  The  quantity  is  estimated  to  be 
about  twenty-eight  pounds  in  an>dult :  of 
this,  four  parts  are  contained  in  'the  veins, 
and  a  fiftli  in  the  arteries.  The  colour  of 
the  blood  is  red  ;  in  the  arteries  it  is  of  a 
florid  hue,  in  the  veins  darker  ;  except  only 
the  pulmonary  vessels  in  which  the  colour  is 
reversed.  The  blood  is  the  most  important 
fluid  of  our  body.  Some  physicians  and 
anatomists  have  considered  it  as  alive,  and 
Imve  formed  many  ingenious  hypotheses  in 
support  of  its  vitality.  Thp  temperature  of 
this  fluid  is  of  considerable  importance,  and 
appears  to  depend  upon  the  circulation  and 
respiration.  The  blood  of  man,  quadrupeds, 
and  I)irds,  is  hotter  than  the  medium  they 
inhabit ;  hence  they  are  termed  animals  of 
warm  blood;  whilst  in  fishes  and  reptiles, 
animals  with  cold  blood,  it  is  nearly  of  the 
temperature  of  the  medium  they  inhabit. 
The  blood  possesses  remarkable  physical  pro- 
perties. Its  colour  is  of  a  dark  red,  it  is 
less  deep  in  certain  cases,  and  perhaps  even 
scarlet.  Its  odour  is  insipid,  and  sui  generis  ; 
its  taste  is  also  peculiar ;  however,  it  is 
known  to  contain  salts,  and  principally  the 
muriate  of  soda.  Its  specific  gravity  is  a 
little  more  than  that  of  water.  Haller  found 
its  medium  as  1.0527  :  1.0000.  Its  capacity 
for  caloric  may  be  expressed  by  934,  that  of 
arterial  blood  being  921.  Its  mean  tem- 
perature is  31  degrees  of  Reaumur,  =  102  F. 

Venous  blood,  being  extracted  from  its 
proper  vessels,  and  left  to  itself,  in  a  short 
time  forms  a' soft  mass  ;  this  mass  separates 
spontaneously/  into  two  parts,  the  one  liquid, 
yellowish,  transparent,  palled  serum :  the 
other  soft,  almost  solid,  of  a  deep  brown  red, 
entirely  opaque;  this  is  the  cruor,  or  clot. 
This  occupies  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  ;  the 
serum  is  placed  above.  Sometimes  a  thin 
layer  forms  at  the  top  of  the  serum,  ■w  hich  is 
soft  and  reddish,  and  to  which  has  been  very 
improperly  given  the  name  of  rind,  buff,  or 
crust  of  the  blood. 

This  spontaneous  separation  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  blood  does  not  take  place  quick- 
ly, except  when  it  is  in  repose.  If  it  is  agitated 
it  remains  liquid,  and  preserves  its  homo- 
geneity much  longer. 

If  the  venous  blood  is  placed  in  contact 
with  the  atmospliere,  or  with  oxygen  gas,  it 
takes  a  vermilion  red  colour ;  with  ammo- 
nia it  becomes  cherry  red  ;  with  azote  a 
deeper  brown  red,  &c.  In  changing  colour 
it  absorbs  a  considerable  quantity  of  these 
different  gases ;  it  exhales  a  considerable 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  wlien  kept  some 
time  under  a  bell  upon  mercury. 

The  serum  sometimes  presents  a  whitish 
tint,  as  if  milky,  which  has  made  it  be  sup- 
posed tliat  it  contained  chyle :  it  appears  to 


be  a  fatty  matter  which  gives  it  tliis  appear, 
ance. 

The  cruor,  or  clot  of  the  blood  is  essen- 
tially formed  of  fibrin,  and  colouring  matter. 

The  fibrin,  separated  from  the  colouring 
matter,  is  whitish,  insipid  and  inodorous ; 
heavier  tlian  water,  without  action  upon 
vegetable  colours,  elastic  when  humid,  it 
becomes  brittle  by  being  dried. 

In  distillation  it  gives  out  a  great  deal  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  a  vast  quantity 
of  carbon,  the  ashes  of  which  contain  much 
phosphate  of  lime,  ,a  Ijttle  phosphate  of 
magnesia,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  carbonate 
of  soda.  A  hundred  parts  of  fibrin  are 
composed  of. 

Carbon    53,360 

Oxygen    19.685 

Hydrogen    7.021 

Azote   19.934 


Total  100.000 

The  colouring  matter  is  soluble  in  water 
and  in  the  serum  of  the  blood.  Examined 
with  the  microscope  in  solution  with  these 
liquids,  it  appears  like  most  fluids  of  the 
animal  economy,  foi-med  of  small  glol)ules ; 
dried  and  calcined  in  contact  with  the  air, 
it  meks  and  swells  up,  burns  with  flame,  and 
yields  a  coal  that  is  difficultly  reduced  to  ashes. 

It  is  of  importance  to  remark,  tliat  in 
none  of  the  parts  of  the  blood  are  any 
gelatine  or  phosphate  of  iron  found,  as  was 
at  first  supposed. 

The  respective  relations  in  quantity  of  the 
serum  to  the  coagulum,  and  those  of  the 
colouring  matter  to  the  fibrin,  liave  not  yet 
been  carefully  examined.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, as  we  shall  see  afterwards,  that  they 
are  variable  according  to  an  infinity  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  coagulation  of  the  blood  lias  been, 
by  turns,  attributed  to  reftageration,  to  tlie 
contact  of  the  air,  to  the  state  of  repose, 
&c.  ;  but  J.  Hunter  and  Hevvson  have  de- 
monstrated by  experiments,  that  this  pheno- 
menon cannot  be  attributed  to  any  of  these 
causes.  Hewson  took  fresh  blood,  and 
froze  \i,  by  exposing  it  to  a  low  temperature* 
He  afterwards  thawed  it:  tlie  blood  ap- 
peared fluid  at  first,  and  shortly  afterwards 
it  coagulated  as  usual.  An  experiment  of 
tlie  same  kind  was  made  by  J.  Hunter, 
willi  a  similar  result.  Thus,  blood  does  uot 
coagulate  because  it  is  cooled.  It  even  ap- 
pears that  a  temperature  a  little  elevated  is 
favourable  to  its  coaguhafion.  We  also  know 
by  experience  that  the  blood  thickens  when 
it  is  deprived  of  the  contact  of  the  air,  and 
agitated  ;  its  coagulation  is,  however,  ge- 
nerally favoured  by  repose  and  tlie  contact  of 
tlie  air. 

The  elements  of  venous  blood,  sucli  as 
we  have  noticed,  are  known  by  its  analysis; 
but  as  all  tlie  matters  absorbed  from  the  in- 
testinal canal,  the  serous  membranes,  the 
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cellular  tissue,  &c.,  are  immediately  mixed 
with  the  venous  blood,  the  composition  of 
this  liquid  must  vary  in  proportion  to  the 
matter  absorbed.  There  will  be  found  in  it, 
in  different  circumstances,  alcohol,  aether, 
camphor,  and  salts,  which  it  does  not  usually 
contain,  &c.,  when  these  substances  have 
been  submitted  to  absorption  in  any  part 
of  the  body. 

When,  by  the  aid  of  a  strong  lens,  or  a 
microscope,  we  observe  the  transparent  parts 
of  cold-blooded  animals,  we  see  in  the 
blood-vessels  an  immense  multitude  of  small, 
rounded  molecules,  which  swim  in  the 
serum,  and  roll  upon  each  other,  whilst 
they  flow  through  the  arteries  and  the  veins. 

Similar  observations  have  never  been  made 
upon  the  hot-.blooded  animals;  the  mem- 
branes and  sides  of  the  vessels  being  opaque. 
But  as,  in  separating  a  drop  of  blood  in 
water,  rounded  particles  are  often  seen  with 
the  microscope,  the  existence  of  globules  has 
been  admitted  for  the  blood  of  animals,  and 
consequently  for  that  of  man. 

Authors  have  related  marvellous  things  of 
these  globules.  According  to  Leinoenhoeck, 
a  thousand  millions  of  those  globules  are 
not  larger  than  a  grain  of  sand.  Haller,  in 
speaking  of  cold-blooded  animals,  for  he 
never  could  see  those  of  hot-blooded  ani- 
mals, says,  that  they  are  to  an  inch  as  one 
inch  is  to  five  thousand.  Some  will  have 
them  of  the  same  form  and  diameter  in  all 
animals  :  others,  on  the  contrary,  assert, 
that  they  have  a  particular  form  and  size  for 
each  animal;  some  declare  that  they  are 
spherical  and  solid,  others  that  they  are  flat- 
tened, and  pierced  with  a  small  hole  in  tlie 
centre ;  lastly,  many  believe  that  a  globule 
is  a  species  of  small  bladder,  M'hich  contains 
a  certain  number  of  smaller  globules. 

Probably  many  errors  of  imagination,  and 
optical  illusions,  have  slid  into  these  dif- 
ferent opinions.  Dr,  Magendje  made  a  great 
number  of  microscopic  experiments,  in  or- 
der to  satisfy  himself  in  this  respect. 

He  has  never  seen  in  tlie  blood  of  man 
diluted  in  water,  any  thing  but  particles  of 
colouring  matter,  generally  rounded,  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  which,  according  as  they  are 
placed  exactly  or  not  in  the  focus  of  the  mi- 
croscope, appear  sometimes  spherical,  some- 
times flat,  and,  at  other  times,  of  the  figure 
of  a  disc,  pierced  in  the  centre.  All  these 
appearances,  he  says,  can  be  produced  at 
pleasure,  by  varying  the  position  of  the 
particles  relatively  to  the  instrument,  and 
he  believes  that  bubbles  of  air  have  often 
been  described  and  drawn  for  globules  of 
blood  ;  at  least,  nothing  has  more  resem- 
blance to  certain  figures  of  Ilewson,  than 
very  small  bubbles  of  air  that  are  produced 
by  slightly  agitating  the  liquid  submitted  to 
the  microscope. 

The  latest  and  most  accurate  chemical 
analysis  of  blood  is  as  follows  ; 


The  specific  gravity  of  the  serum  is  about 
1.029,  while  that  of  blood  itself  is  1.058. 
It  changes  syrup  of  violets  to  a  green,  from 
its  containing  free  soda.  At  156°  serum  coa- 
gulates, and  resembles  boiled  white  of  egg. 
When  this  coagulated  albumen  is  squeezed, 
a  muddy  fluid  exudes,  which  has  been  called 
the  serosity.  According  to  Berzelius, 
1000  parts  of  the  serum  of  bullock's  blood 
consist  of  905  water,  79.99  albumen,  6.175 
lactate  of  soda  and  extractive  matter,  2.565 
muriates  of  soda,  and  potassa,  1,52  soda 
and  animal  matter,  and  4.75  loss.  lOOO 
parts  of  serum  of  human  blood  consist,  by 
the  same  chemist,  of  905  water,  80  albu- 
men, 6  muriates  of  potassa  and  soda,  4 
lactate  of  soda  with  animal  matter,  and  4. 1 
of  soda,  and  phosphate  of  soda  with  animal 
matter.    There  is  no  gelatin  in  serum. 

The  cruor  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about 
1.245.  By  making  a  stream  of  water  flow 
upon  it  till  the  water  runs  off  colourless,  it 
is  separated  into  insoluble  fibrin,  and  the 
soluble  colouring  matter,  A  little  albumen 
has  also  been  found  in  cruor.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  former  two  are,  64  colouring 
matter,  and  36  fibrin  in  lOb*  To  obtain  the 
colouring  matter  pure,  we  mix  the  cruor 
with  4  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  previously  di- 
luted with  8  parts  of  water,  and  expose  the 
mixture  to  a  heat  of  about  160°  for  5  or 
6  hours.  Filter  the  liquid  while  hot,  and 
wash  the  residue  with  a  few  ounces  of  hot 
water.  Evaporate  the  liquid  to  one-half, 
and  add  ammonia,  till  the  acid  be  almost, 
but  not  entirely  saturated.  The  colouring- 
matter  falls.  Decant  the  supernatant  liquid, 
filter  and  wash  the  residuum  from  the  whole 
of  the  sulpiiate  of  ammonia.  When  it  is 
well  drained,  remove  it  with  a  platina  blade, 
and  dry  it  in  a  capsule. 

When  solid,  it  appears  of  a  black  colour, 
but  becomes  wine-red  by  diffusion  through, 
water,  in  which,  however,  it  is  not  soluble. 
It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell,  Alkohol  and 
iBther  convert  it  into  an  unpleasant  smelling 
kind  of  adipocire.  It  is  soluble  both  in 
alkalies  and  acids.  It  approaches  to  fibrin 
in  its  constitution,  and  contains  iron  in  a 
peculiar  state,  1  of  a  per  cent,  of  the  oxide 
of  which  may  be  extracted  from  it  by  calci- 
nation. The  incinerated  colouring  matter 
weighs  l-80th  of  the  whole ;  and  these  ashes 
consist  of  50  oxide  of  iron,  7,5  subphos- 
phate  of  iron,  6  phosphate  of  lime,  with 
traces  of  magnesia,  20  pure  lime,  16.5  car- 
bonic acid  and  loss  ;  or  the  two  latter  ingre- 
dients may  be  reckoned  32  carbonate  of 
lime,  Berzelius  imagines  that  none  of  these 
bodies  existed  in  the  colouring  matter,  but 
only  their  bases,  iron,  phosphorus,  calcium, 
carbon,  &c  and  that  t\v^y  were  formed 
during  the  incineration,  t'fom  the  albumen 
of  blood,  the  same  proportion  of  ashes  may 
be  obtained,  but  no  iron. 

The  importance  of  the  blood  is  vej^  con- 
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sMerable;  it  distends  the  cavities  of  tlie 
heart  and  blood-vessels,  and  prevents  them 
from  collapsing;  it  stimulates  to  contraction 
the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  vessels,  by 
which  means  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is 
performed ;  it  generates  within  itself  ani- 
mal heat,  which  it  propagates  tliroughout  th'e 
body;  it  nourishes  the  whole  body;  and, 
lastly,  it  is  that  source  from  which  every 
secretion  of  the  body  is  separated. 

Mood,  dragon's.     See  Calamus  rotang. 

Blood,  spitting  of.     See  Hcemoplysis. 
^  Blood,    vomiting  of.      See  Hcemateme- 
sis. 

_  ^BLOOD-LETTING.  Under  this  term 
is'comprehended  every  artificial  discharge  of 
blood  made  with  a  view  to  cure  or  prevent 
a  disease.  Blood-letting  is  divided  into 
general  and  topical.  As  examples  of  the 
former,  vencescction  and  arteriotomi/  may  be 
mentioned;  and  of  the  latter,  the  appli- 
cation of  leeches,  cupping-glasses,  and  scari- 
fication. 

Blood-stone.  See  Hcematites,  and  Calce- 
dony. 

Bloody Jinx.    See  Dysenteria. 

BLOWPIPE.  A  very  simple  and  use- 
ful instrument.  That  used  by  the  anatomist 
is  made  of  silver  or  brass,  of  the  size  of  a 
common  probe,  or  larger,  to  inflate  vessels 
and  other  parts. 

Tlie  chemical  blow  pipe  is  made  of  brass, 
is  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  diameter 
at  one  end,  and  the  other  tapering  to  a  much 
less  size,  with  a  very  small  perforation  for 
the  wind  to  escape.  The  smaller  end  is 
beveled  on  one  side. 

BLUE  PRUSSIAN.  A  combination 
of  oxide  of  iron  wth  the  ferro-prussic 
acid. 

BLUE  SAXON.  Made  by  digesting 
sulphuric  acid  and  water,  on  powdered 
indigo. 

BO'A.  (From /Sous,  an  ox.)  1.  A  pus- 
tulous eruption  like  the  small-pox,  so  called 
because  it  was  cured,  according  to  Pliny, 
by  anointing  it  with  hot  ox-dung. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  serpents. 

Boche'tum.  Decoclum  secimdarium.  A 
decoction  of  the  woods  prepared  by  a  second 
boiling  with  fresh  water. 

Bo'cHiA.    A  subliming  vessel. 

Bo'cHiuM.  A  swelling  of  the  bronchial 
glands. 

BODY.  Whatever  is  capable  of  acting 
on  our  senses  may  be  so  denominated. 

Bodies  in  Natural  Philosophy  are  divided 
into  Ponderable  and  Imponderable. 

The  first  are  those  which  may  act  upon 
several  of  our  senses,  and  of  which  the  ex- 
istence is  sufficiently  established  ;  of  tliis 
kind  are  solids,  fluids,  and  gases.  Tlie 
second  are  those  which,  in  general,  only  act 
on  one  of  our  senses,  the  existence  of  which 
is  by  no  means  demonstrated,  and  which, 


perhaps,  are  only  forces,  or  ''a  modification 
of  other  bodies ;  such  are  caloric,  liglit,  the 
electric  and  magnetic  fluids. 

Ponderable  bodies  are  endowed  with  com- 
mon or  general  properties,  and  likewise  with 
particular  or  secondary  properties. 

The  general  properties  of  bodies  are,  — 
extent,  divisibility,  impenetrability,  mo- 
bility. A  ponderable  body,  of  whatever 
kind,  always  presents  tiiese  four  properties 
combined.  Secondary  properties  are  va- 
riously distributed  amongst  diflTerent  bodies  ; 
as,  hardness,  porosity,  elasticity,  fluidity,  &c. 
They  constitute,  by  their  combination  with 
the  general  properties,  the  condition,  or  state 
of  bodies.  It  is  by  gaining  or  losing  some 
of  these  secondary  properties  that  bodies 
change  their  state  :  for  instance,  water  may 
appear  under  the  form  of  ice,  of  a  fluid,  or 
of  vapour,  although  it  is  always  the  same 
body.  To  present  itself  successively  under 
these  three  forms,  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  the  addition  or  abstraction  of  some  of 
its  secondaiy  qualities. 

Bodies  are  simple,  or  compound. 
Simple  bodies  are  rarely  met  with  in  na- 
ture ;  they  are  almost  always  the  product  of 
art,  and  we  even  name  them  simple,  only 
because  art  has  not  arrived  at  their  decompo- 
sition. At  present,  the  bodies  regarded  as 
simple  are  the  following: — Oxygen,  chlo- 
rine, iodine,  fluorine,  sulphur,  hydrogen, 
boracium,  carbon,  phosphorus,  azote,  sili- 
cium,  zirconium,  aluminum,  yttiium,  gluci- 
num,  magnesium,  calcium,  strontium,  bari- 
um, sodium,  potassium,  manganese,  zinc, 
iron,  tin,  arsenic,  molybdenum,  chromium, 
tungsten,  columbium,  antimony,  uranium, 
cerium,  cobalt,  titanium,  bismutli,  copper, 
tellurium,  nickel,  lead,  mercury,  osmium, 
silver,  rhodium,  palladium,  gold,  platinum, 
iridium,  selenium,  lithium,  thorenum,  wood, 
anium,  cadmium. 

Compound  bodies  occur  every  where ; 
they  form  the  mass  of  the  globe,  and  that  of 
all  the  beings  which  are  seen  on  its  surface. 
Certain  bodies  have  a  constant  composition  ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  composition  that  never  is 
changed,  at  least  from  accidental  circum- 
stances :  there  are,  on  the  contrary,  bodies 
the  composition  of  which  is  changed  at  every 
instant. 

This  diversity  of  bodies  is  extremely  im- 
portant ;  it  divides  them  naturallj-  into  two 
classes  :  bodies,  the  composition  of  which  is 
constant,  are  named  brute,  or  gross,  inert, 
inorganic  ;  but  those  the  elements  of  which 
continually  vary,  are  called  liTing,  organized 
bodies. 

Brute,  and  organized  bodies,  diflTer  from 
each  other  in  respect,  1st,  of  form;  2d,  of 
composition  ;  3d,  of  the  laws  which  regu- 
late their  changes  of  state.  The  following 
table  presents  the  differences  which  are  best 
marked. 
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TABLE  I. 


DIFFERENCES  Bpi'WEEN  INOKGAKIC  AND  LIVING  BODIES. 


I.  Form, 


Inorganic   C  Angular  Form. 
Bodies.    \  Indetermiqate  Volume. 


Living    r  Rounded  Form. 
Bodies.    (^Determinate  Volume, 


Inorganic 
Bodies. 


< 


2.  Convposition 

"Sometimes  simple. 
Seldom  of  more  than  3  ele- 
ments. 
Constant. 

Each  part  capable  of  existing 

independent  of  the  otliers. 
Capable  of  being  decomposed 
and  recomppsed. 


Living 
Bodies. 


3.  Regulating  Laws. 


Inorganic 
Bodies. 


{Entirely  subject  to  attraction, 
and  chemical  affinity. 


Living 
Bodies. 


Never  simple. 

At  least  4  elements,  often  8 

or  10. 
Variable. 

Each  part  more  or  less  de- 
pending on  the  whole. 

Capable  of  decomposition,  b.ut 
totally  incapable  of  reconi.^ 
position. 


In  part  subject  to  attraction, 

and  chemical  affinity. 
In  part  subject  to  a  power 
unknown. 


Living  bodies  are  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  comprehends  Vegetables,  the 
other  Animals. 

TABLE  IL  ^4 

BIFPERENCKS  BETWEEN  VEGETABISs  AUd  ANIMALS. 


Vegetables. 
"Are  fixed  to  the  ground. 
'Have  carbon  for  the  principal  base  of  their 

composition. 
Composed  of  four  or  five  elements- 
Find  and  assume  in  their  vicinity  their 

nourishment  in  a  state  of  preparation. 
Are  nourished  by  tubes  opening  externally. 

In  Anatomy.  The  human  body  is  divi- 
ded by  anatomists  into  the  trunk  and  ex- 
tremities:  i,  e.  tlie  head,  and  inferior  and 
superior  extremities,  each  of  which  have 
.certain  regions  before  any  part  is  removed, 
by  which  the  physician  is  enabled  to  direct 
•the  application  of  blisters  and  the  like, 
and  the  situation  of  diseases  is  better  de- 
scribed. 

The  head  is  distinguished  into  the  hairy 
part  and  the  face.  The  former  has  five 
•regions,  viz.  the  crown  of  the  liead  or  vertex, 
the  fore-part  of  the  head  or  sinciput,  the 
hind-part  or  occiput,  and  the  sides,  partes  la- 
terales  capitis.  In  the  latter  are  distinguish- 
ed, the  region  of  the  forehead,_y»-ows temples, 
or  temjiora ;  the  nose,  or  nasus  ;  the  eyes,  or 
oculi ;  the  mouth,  or  os ;  the  cheeks,  buccer,- 
the  chin,  or  menlum ;  and  the  ears,  or  au.res. 

The  trunk  is  distmguished  into  tijrce 
principal  parts,  the  neck,  thorax,  and  ab- 
domen. The  neck  is  divided  into  the  an- 
terior region  or  pars  antica,  in  which,  in 
men,  is  an  eminence  called  pomum  Adami ; 
the  posterior  region  is  called  mccha  colli; 
and  the  laterial  regions,  paries  laterales  colli. 


Animals. 

Move  on  the  surface  of  the  grounJ, 
Have  azot  for  the  base  of  their  composition. 

Often  composed  of  eight  or  ten  elemenfs. 
Must  act  on  their  aliments,  in  order  to* 

render  them  fit  for  riourishraent. 
Are  nourished  by  an  internal  canal. 

The  thorax  is  distinguished  into  the  an- 
terior region,  in  which  are  the  sternum  and 
mamma,  and  at  tlie  inferior  part  of  which  is  a 
pit  or  hollow  called  scrobiculus  cordis;  a 
posterior  region,  called  dorsum ;  and  the 
sides,  or  latera  thoracis. 

The  abdomen  is  distinguished  into  an 
anterior  region,  properly  the  abdome^i ;  a 
posterior  region,  called  the  loins,  or  bimbi; 
and  lateral  regions  or  flanks,  called  latera 
abdominis.  The  anterior  region  of  the  ab- 
domen being  very  extensive,  is  subdivided 
into  the  epigastric,  hypochojidnuc,  umbilical, 
and  hypogastric  regions,  which  are  described 
under  their  respective  names.  Immediately 
below  the  abdomen  is  the  mons  veneris,  and 
at  its  sides  the  groins  or  inguina.  The. 
space  between  the  organs  of  generation  ^^n4 
the  anus,  or  fundament,  is  called  tlie  ver.ir. 
ncBum.  Jf  '1  ■ 

The  superior  extremity  is  distjngu^shed 
mto  the  shoulder,  summitas  hvmen,  under 
which  is  the  arm-pit,  called  a^a  or  fovea 
axUlarjs;  the  brachium,  or  arm;  the  mtu 
hrac/aum,  or  fore-arm,  in  which  anterioriy 
IS  the  bend  of  the  arm,  where  the  veins  arc 
O 
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generally  opened,  called /rawm  antihracliii ; 
and  posteriorly  tlie  elbow,  called  angulus 
cubtti;  and  the  hand,  in  jvhich  are  the  car- 
pus or  wrist,  the  back  or  dorsum  manus,  and 
the  palm  ,or  vola. 

Tke  inferior  ex;tremily  is  divided  into, 
1.  the  region  of  tlie  femur,  in  which  is 
distinguished  the  coxa  or  regio-ischiadica, 
forming  the  outer  and  superior  part ;  2.  the 
leg,  in  which  are  the  knee  or  genu,  tlie  bend 
or  cavwn  jwplitis,  and  the  calf  or  sura; 
■S.  the  foot,  in  which  are  the  outer  and 
inner  ankle,  or  malleolus  exlernus  and  in- 
ternus,  the  back  or  dorsum,  ajid  the  so,le  or 
planta. 

Body,  combustible.  Tliis  term  is  given 
:.Uy  chemists  to  all  substances  which,  -  on 
account  of  their  affinity  for  oxygen^  are  ca- 
pable of  burning. 

Body,  gaseous.  See  Gas. 
Body,  inflammable.  Chemists  give  this 
name  . to  such  bodies  as  burn  with  facility, 
and  flame  in  an  increased  temperature, 
although,  strictly  speaking,  all  comlpu^tible 
bodies  are  inflammable  bodies  ;  such  are  the 
diamond,  sulphur,  bitumens,  &c. 

Body,  phosphorescent.  Bodies  jvhich 
produce  lights  though  their  temperature  be 
not  increased. 

Bo'e.  (From 4^010,  to  exclaim.)  Clamour, 
or  moaning  made  by  a  sick  person. 

BOERHAAiVE,  Herman,  was  born  at 
Voorhout,  in  Holland.  December  31.  1666. 
His  fatlier,  the  pastor  of  the  village,  having 
nine  children,  educated  them  himself,  and 
intending  IJerman  for  the  church,  was  care- 
ful to  groi^pd  him  well  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages ;  in,,,which  he  made  such  rapid  pro,, 
gress,  tjiat  be  was  sent  at  14  to  Leyden. 
His  fathpr  dying  soon  after  in  slender  cir- 
curastg-xjccs,  he  was  fortunately  supported 
by  the  burgomaster,  Daniel  Van  Alphin ; 
which  Boerhaave    ever   remembered  with 
gratitude.    Among  other  studies,  he  was 
very  partial  fp  jthe  mathematics,  and  im- 
proved so  much,  as  to  be  able  to  give  private 
instructions    in   them,  whereby  he  partly 
maintained  liim^elf.    In  1690,  he  took  hfs 
degree  in  philospphy,  and  in  an  inaugural 
thesis  refuted  the  errors  of  the  materialists. 
But  he  soon  , after  turned  his  mind  to  the 
study  of  meflicine,  and  attended  dissections 
under  Nuck>  he  greatly  prefeired  Hippo- 
crates among  the  ancient,  and  Sydenham 
among  the  modern  physicians.     He  was 
made  doctor  of  medicine  at  Harderwyck, 
in  1693  ;  and  in  his  disijertation  on  that 
occasion,  insisted  on  the  utility  of  observing 
tlie  excretions    in    disease,    cs^^ecially  the 
unne.    He  was  then  engaged  in  forming  a 
new  theory  of  medicine,  by  a  judicious 
selection  from  all  tiiat  had  been  before  ad- 
vanced j  which  was  so  well  arranged,  and  so 
ably  supported  by  him,  tliat  it  became  gene- 
rally adopted,   and    prevailed  throughout 
Europe  for  more  than  half  a  century.  He 
gave  also  lectures  on  chemistry,  with  con- 


siderable reputation,  about  the  same  period. 
The  university  of  Leyden  therefore  appointed 
him,  in  1701,  professor  of  the  theory  of  me- 
dicine ;  when  he  read  an  oration  recommend- 
ing the  study  of  Hippocrates ;  and,  as  he 
declined  some  very  advantageous  offers  from 
other  parts,  they  afterwards  augmented  liis 
salary.    About  this  time,  he  published  an- 
other Latin  oration,  "  On  the  Use  of  me- 
chanical Reasoning  in  Medicine,"  which 
contributed  to  extend  bis  fame.    In  1709, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  botany,  to 
which  study  he  was  ever  after  eminently 
attached.     On  that  occasion,  he  produced 
.another  .oration,  maintaining  that  medicine 
would  be  best  improved  by  observation,  and 
by  simplicity  in  pfescriptions.   His  «  Apho- 
risms" had  appeared  the  year  Jjefore,  giving 
a  brief  account  of  the  history  and  cure  of 
diseases,  a  work  universally  admired;  to 
which  his  pupil  Van  Swieten  afterwards 
attached  a  very  ample  commentaiy.  About 
the  same  time  he  published  his  "  Insti- 
tutes," treating  of  physiology.    These  two 
works,  with  successive  improvements,  passed 
thrpugh  numerous  editions,  and  were  trans- 
lated into  every  European,  nay  even  into 
the  Arabic  language.    In  the  year  after,  he 
printed  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  in  the 
university  garden.    In  1714,  he  was  made 
rector  of  the  university,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  for  wliich  he  held  the  ofBce,  deh- 
yered  a  discourse  "  On  attaining  Certainty 
in  Physics."  About  this  period  he  was  made 
professor  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  in 
1718,  of  chemistry  also.    His  lectures  on 
.these  subjects,  and  on  botany,  were  delivered 
with  such  clearness  and  precision,  that  stu- 
dents ^thronged  from  every  part  to  hear  him  ; 
insomuch  that  Leyden  could  scarcely  afl^ord 
aiccommodations  for  tliem.     He  was  also 
often  ^consulted  in  difficult  cases  by  phy- 
sicians even  in  distant  parts  of  the  world. 
When  appointed  to  the  chemical  chair,  he 
had  published  a  short  work  on  tliat  subject , 
but  some  of  his  pupils  having  printed  his 
lectures  without  authority,  and  very  incor- 
rectly, be  was  led  to  prepare  them  for  the 
press  in  1732.    In  his  conversation,  Boer- 
haave was  generally  familiar,   in  his  de- 
meanour grave,  but  disposed  to  occasional 
pleasantry  :  he  was  distinguished  for  piety, 
and  on  his  moral  character,    his  disciple 
Haller  has  passed  a  very  high  eulogium. 
Having  acquired  considerable  wealth  by  his 
exertions,  and  being  plain  in  his  dress,  as 
well  as  abstemious  in  his  diet,  he  was  by 
some  accused  of  parsimony  :  but  he  spared 
no  reasonable  expence  in  procuring  rare 
books,  and  foreign  plants.    Being  of  a  vi- 
gorous  constitution,    and  accustomed  to 
much  exercise  abroad,  he  met  with  little 
interruption  from  illness;    but    in  17'29, 
having  Ixicome  coi-pulent,  and  incapable  of 
riding,  his  lieahh  began  to  suffer,  and  he 
was  induced  to  resign  his  botanical  and 
chemical  appointments.    In  an  oration  then 
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delivered,  he  recounted  the  chief  events  of 
his  Ufe,  expressing  himself  gi-ateful  for  the 
patronage  which  he  had  received  from  indi- 
viduals ;  as  well  as  to  his  own  profession,  for 
the  little  opposition  shown  to  his  opinions. 
It  perhaps  never  happened,  that  so  great  a 
revolution  in  science  was  so  readily  brought 
about.  The  great  reputation  acquired  by 
his  extensive  abilities,  and  the  moderation  of 
his  character,  particularly  averse  from  con- 
tention, no  doubt  contributed  materially  to 
this  result.  In  tlie  year  following,  he  was 
again  made  rector  of  the  university  of 
Leyden ;  and  also  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  London,  having  been  pre- 
viously admitted  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Paris.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
was  chiefly  occupied  in  revising  his  own  nu- 
merous productions,  in  publishing  more  cor- 
rect editions  of  several  esteemed  authors,  and 
in  domestic  recreations  at  his  seat  near  Ley- 
den, with  his  wife  and  daughter.  Towards 
the  end  of  1737,  he  was  attacked  with  symp- 
toms of  disease  in  the  chest,  which  termi- 
nated his  existence  in  the  September  follow- 
ing. His  fellow-citizens  erected  an  elegant 
monmnent  to  his  memory. 

Boethe'ma.  (From  Porjdeo),  to  assist.) 
A  remedy. 

Boethema'moa.  (From  fioi)Qeay,  to  assist.) 
Favourable  symptoms. 

BOG-BEAN.  See  Menyanthes  trifoUata. 

Bo'gia  gummi.  Gamboge. 

BO  HE  A.    See  Tkea. 

BOHN,  John,  was  born  at  Leipsic,  in 
1640;  and  after  studying  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  graduated  there,  and  was  made 
successively  professor  of  anatomy,  and  of 
therapeutics,  public  physician  to  the  city, 
&c.  Among  numerous  publications,  he 
chiefly  distinguished  himself  by  his  "  Cir- 
culus  anatomico  physiologicus,"  and  a  trea- 
tise "  De  officio  medici  clinico  et  fbrensi," 
which  latter  particularly  has  great  merit. 
He  also  well  explained  the  judgment  to  be 
formed  concerning  wounds ;  and  recom- 
mended purging  with  calomel  in  the  begin- 
ning of  small-pox.    He  died  in  1718. 

Bois  de  coissi.     See  Quassia. 

Bolar  earths.     See  Bole. 

BOLE,  {fiw\os,  a  mass,)  in  chemistry, 
is  a  massive  mineral,  having  a  perfectly  con- 
choidal  fracture,  a  glimmering  internal  lustre, 
and  a  shining  streak.  Its  colours  are  ycllow- 
red,  and  brownish-black,  when  it  is  called 
mountain  soap.  It  is  translucent  or  opaque. 
Soft,  so  as  to  be  easily  cut,  and  to  yield  to 
the  nail.  It  adheres  to  the  tongue,  has  a 
greasy  feel,  and  falls  to  pieces  in  water. 
Sp.  grav.  1.4  to  2.  It  may  be  polished. 
If  it  be  immersed  in  water  after  it  is  dried, 
it  falls  asunder  with  a  crackling  noise.  It 
occurs  in  wacke  and  basalt,  in  Silesia,  Hessia, 
and  Sienna  in  Italy,  and  also  in  the  cliffs  of 
the  Giant's  Causeway,  Ireland.  The  black 
variety  is  found  in  the  trap  rocks  of  the  isle 
of  Sky.    Several  compounds  were  formerly 


used  in  medicine,  particularly  the  Armenian 
and  French ;  and  in  old  pharmacopoeias 
mention  is  made  of  red  boles  from  Armenia, 
Lemnos,  Strigonium,  Portugal,  Tuscany, 
and  Livonia;  yellow  boles  from  Armenia, 
Tockay,  Silesia,  Bohemia,  and  Blois ;  white 
boles  from  Armenia,  Lemnos,  Nocera,  Ere- 
tria,  Lamos,  Chio,  Malta,  Tuscany,  and 
Goltberg.  Several  of  these  earths  have 
been  commonly  tnade  into  little  cakes  or 
flat  masses,  and  stamped  with  certain  im- 
pressions ;  fVom  which  circumstance  they  re- 
ceived the  name  of  terrfe  suj^llatts,  or  sealed 
earths. 

BoiE,  Armenian.  Bolus  Armeniee.  Bole 
armenic.  A  pale  but  bright  red-coloured 
earth,  wliich  is  occasionally  mixed  with 
honey,  and  applied  to  children's  mouths 
when  afflicted  with  aphtha.  It  forms,  like 
all  argillaceous  earths,  a  good  tooth-powder, 
when  mixed  with  some  aromatic. 

BOLETIC  ACID.  Aculum  holeticum. 
An  acid  extracted  from  the  expressed  juic6 
of  the  Boletus  pseudo-ignianus,  by  M.  Bra- 
connot.  The  juice  concentrated  to  a  syrup 
by  a  very  gentle  heat,  was  acted  on  by 
strong  alkohol.  What  remained  was  disi- 
solved  in  water.  When  nitrate  of  lead  was 
dropped  into  this  solution,  a  white  precipi- 
tate fell,  which,  after  being  well  washed  with 
water,  was  decomposed  by  a  current  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas.  Tw^  different 
acids  were  found  in  the  liquid  arter  filtration 
and  evaporation.  One  in  pernjagient  crystals 
was  boletic  acid  ;  the  other  was  a  small 
proportion  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  former 
was  purified  by  solution  in  alkohol,  and  sub- 
sequent evaporation. 

It  consists  of  irregular  four-sided  prisms, 
of  a  wliite  colour,  and  permanent  in  the  ^ir. 
Its  taste  resembles  cream  of  tartar ;  at  the 
temperature  of  68°  it  dissolves  in  1 80  timps 
its  weight  of  water,  and  in  45  of  allj^ohpj). 
Vegetable  blues  are  reddened  by  it.  Red 
oxide  of  iron,  and  the  oxides  of  silver  ajid 
mercury,  are  precipitated  by  it  from  their  so- 
lutions in  nitric  acid ;  but  lime  and  barytes 
waters  are  not  affected.  It  subliines  when 
heated,  in  white  vapours,  and  is  condensed 
in  a  white  powder. — Ann.  de  Chiniie,  Ixxx. 

BOLE'TUS.  !  '(From  iSwAoy,  a  mass,  or 
/ScdAjttjs,  from  its  globular  form.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna2an  system. 
C\siiis,Crt/ptogaTnia ;  Order,  Fungi.  Boletus  ; 
Spunk. 

Boletus  cervi.     The  mushroom. 

BoLETirs  iGNiARius.  The  Systematic  name 
for  the  agaricus  of  the  pharmacopceias.  Aga- 
ricus  chirurgorum  ;  Agaricus  guercus  ;  Fun- 
gus igniarius.  Agaric  of  the  oak  ;  Touch'- 
wood  boletus  ;  Female  agaric.  This  fungus 
Boletus  :  —  acaulis  pulvinalus  levis,  ports  /e- 
nuissimis  of  Linnaeus,  has  been  much  used 
by  surgeons  as  an  external  styptic.  Thougfh 
still  employed  on  the  Continent,  the  sur- 
geons in  this  country  have  not  much  confi- 
dence in  it. 
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Boletus  iaricis.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  officinal  agaricus  albus,  which  is  met 
\*;ith  on  old  larch  trees,  in  dilTerent  parts  of 
Europe.  Several  preparations,  as  troches, 
an  extract,  and  pills,  are  ordered  to  be  made 
with  It  in  foreign  pharanacopceias,  whicli  are 
administered  against  phthisical  complaints. 

Boletus  pini  laricis.  A  species  of 
agaric  which  grows  on  the  larch. 

Boletus  suaveolens.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  fungus  snlicis  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias. This  species  of  fungus,  i?oZe«Ms  — 
acaulis  supeme  l(evis,  salicibus,  of  Linnaeus, 
and  the  Boletus  albus  of  Hudson,  when 
fresh,  likas  a  suburinous  smell,  and  at  first  an 
acid  taste,  followed  by  a  bitter.  It  is  seldom 
used  at  prgaent,  but  was  formerly  given  in 
phthisical  complaints. 

Boli'smus.  a  voracious  appetite,  accord- 
ing to  Avieenna  ;  bjut  most  probably  meant 
for  bulimus. 

BOLOGNIAN  stone,  a  mixture 
of  mueilagie  and  powdered  sulphate  of 
barytes. 

BO'LUS.  (B(a\o^,  ajjpleorbolus.)  Any 
medicine,  roJled  round,  that  js  larger  than 
an  ordinary  sized  pea,  and  yet  not  too  large 
to  be  swallowed. 

Bolus  armena.    See  Sde,  Armenian,. 

BoLws  ARMBNA  AiLBA.  The  white  ar- 
menian  Itole. 

Bolus  armoniac.    See  Bole,  Armenian. 

Bolus  elessensjs.  Bole  of  Blojs.  See 
Bole. 

Bolus  .galljca.  French  bole.  A  pale 
red-coloured  bolar  eg^xth,  variegated  with 
irregular  specks  and  veins  of  white  and 
yellow.  It  is  oceasionajLIy  administe;red  .as 
an  absorbent  and  antacid. 

BOMBAX.    See  Gossyinum. 

B0M:BIATE.  Bombias.  A  salt  formed 
by  tke  lunion  .of  the  bombic  acid  with  salifi- 
able bases  ;  thus,  bomiiate  of  alumine,  &c. 

BO'M.me  A'eiD.  '  Jcidum  bombicum. 
Acid  of  the  silk-worm.  .Silk-worms  con- 
tain, especially  when  ,in  ;tb.e  state  of  chry- 
salis, an  acid  liquor  in  a  reservoir  placed 
near  the  anus.  It  is  obtained  by  expressing 
their  juice  in  a  cloth,  aijd  precipitating  the 
mucilage  by  spirit  of  w,ine,  and  likewise  by 
infusing  the  chrysalides  in  that  liquor.  This 
acid  is  very  penetrating,  of  a  yellow  amber 
colour,  but  its  natui;e  and  combinations  are 
not  yet  well  knqyicn. 

BO'MBU^.  Bojueos.  1.  A  resoundiag 
noise,  or  ringing  .of  the  ear?. 

2.  A  sonorous  expulsion  of  flatus  from 
tlie  intestines. 

3.  Dr.  Good  gLyes  this  name  to  that 
variety  of  imagin^^y  soj^nd,  payapsis  illusom, 
which  is  phara,cteriscd  by  a  dijll,  heavy,  in- 
termitting sound. 

Bon  AaaoR.    A  ijanje  gjven  to  tl?e  cofr 
feeTtree. 

Bo  NA.    Boona.    The  phaseolus,  or  kid- 
ney-beans. 

Bo'nduch  indorum.    See  Guilandina. 


BONE.    Os,    Bones  are  hard,  dry,  ami 
insensible  parts  of  the  body,  of  a  whitish 
colour,  and  composed  of  a  spongy,  compact, 
or  recticular  substance.    They  vary  much  in 
their  appearances,  some  being  long  and  hol- 
low, odiers  flat  and  compact,  &c.  The 
greater  number  of  bones  have  several  pro- 
cesses and  cavities,  which  are  distinguislied 
from  their  figure,  situation,  use,  ^c.  Thus 
processes  extended  from  the  end  of  a  bone, 
if  smootl)  and  round,  are  called  heads  ;  and 
condijles,  when  flattened  ejdier  above  or  late- 
rally.   That  part  whicli  is  beneath  the  head, 
and  which  exceeds  the  rest  of  the  bone  in 
smallness  and  levity,  is  called  tlie  neck. 
Rough,  unequal  processes  are  called  tubero- 
sities., or  tubercles  :  but  the  longer  and  more 
acute,  spinous,  or  sl7/loid  processes,  from  their 
resemblance  to  a  thorn.    Tliin  broad  pro- 
cesses, with  sharji  exU-emities,  are  known  by 
the  name  of  cristcs,  or  sharp  edges.  Other 
processes  are  distiaguished  by  their  forxn, 
and  called  alar,  or  pterygoid;  maviUlart/,  or 
mastoid;  dent  form,  or  odontoid,  &c.  Olivers, 
from  their  situation,  are  called  superior,  in- 
ferior, exterior,  and  interior^  Some  have  tlieir 
name  from  their  direction ;  as  oblique,  liraight, 
transverse,  &c.  ;  and  some  from  their  ,use,  as 
trochanters,  rotatory,  &c.    Furrows,  depres- 
sions, and  cavities,  ar,e  destined  either  for  the 
reception  of  contiguous  bones,  to  form  an 
articulation  with  them,  when  they  are  called 
articular   cajoities,   which    are  sometimes 
deeper^  sometimes  sliallower ;  or  they  receiTO 
hard  parts,  but  do  not  constitute  a  joint 
with  them.  Cavities  serve  also  for  tlie  trans- 
mission And    attachment   of   soft  parts. 
Various  names  are  given  to  them,  according 
to  tlie  magnitude  and  figure  of  bones.  If 
they  ;be  broad  and  large  at  the  beginning, 
and  not  deep,  but  contracted  at  their  ends, 
they  are  called  fovece,  or  piils.     Furrows  aj-e 
opeu  canals,  extending  longitudinally  in  the 
surface  of  bones.    A  hollow,  circular  tube, 
for  the  most  part  of  tlie  same  diameter  from 
I)eginning  to  end,  and  more  or  less  crooked 
or  straight,  long  or  short,  is  named  a  canal. 
Foramina  are  the  apertures  of  canals,  or 
they  are  formed  of  the  excavated  margins  of 
two  bones,  placed  against  each  otiior.  If 
such  be  the  form  of  the  margin  of  a  hoae, 
as  if  a  portion  were  taken  out  of  it,  it  is 
called  a  notch. 

With  respect  to  tlie  formatiou  of  bone, 
liiere  h.^ye  ,been  various  opinions.  Physio-  * 
logi&ts  of  the  present  day  assert,  that  it  is 
from  a  specific  action  of  small  arteries,  Ijy 
Vhich  ossifie  matter  is  separated  frojn  the 
blood,  and  .deposited  wlicre  it  is  required. 
Tlie  first  tiling  obsci-vablc  in  the  embrj-o, 
wljere  bone  is  to  be  formed,  is  a  transparent 
jelli/,  which  becomes  gradually  firmer,  and  is 
formed  into  parlilage.  The  cartilage  gra- 
dually increases  to  a  certain  size,  and  when 
the  process  of  ossification  commences,  va- 
nishes as  it  advances.  Cai'tilagcs,  previous 
to  th^  OE$ific  action,  are  solid,  and  without 
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any  cavity ;  but  when  the  ossific  action  of 
the  arteries  is  about  to  commence,  the  ab- 
sorbents become  very  active,  and  form  a 
small  cavity  in  which  the  bony  matter  is 
deposited ;  bone  continues  to  be  separated, 
and  the  absorbents  model  the  mass  into  its 
required  shape.  The  process  of  ossification 
is  extremely  rapid  in  utero :  it  advances 
slowly  after  birth,  and  is  not  completed  in 
the  human  body  till  about  the  twentieth 
year.  Ossification  in  the  flat  bones,  as  those 
of  the  skull,  always  begin  from  central 
puints,  and  the  radiated  fibres  meet  the  radii 
of  other  ossifying  points,  or  the  edges  of  the 
adjoining  bone.  In  long  bones,  as  those  of 
the  arm.  and  leg,  the  clavical,  metacarpal, 
and  metatarsal  bones,  a  central  ring  is  formed 
in  the  body  of  the  bone,  the  head  and  extre- 
mities being  cartilage,  in  the  centre  of  which 
ossification  afterwards  begins.  The  central 
ring  of  the  body  shoots  its  bony  fibres  to- 
wards the  head  and  extremities,  which  ex- 
tend towards  the  body  of  the  bone.  The 
head  and  extremities  at  length  come  so  close 
to  the  body  as  to  be  merely  separated  by  a 
cartilage,  which  becomes  gradually  thinner 
until  the  twentieth  year.  Thick  and  round 
bones,  as  those  of  the  tarsus,  carpus,  ster- 
num, and  patella,  are,  at  first,  all  cartilage  : 
ossification  begins  in  the  centre  of  each. 
When  the  bones  are  deprived  of  their  soft 
parts,  and  are  hung  together  in  their  natural 
situation,  by  means  of  wire,  the  whole  is 
termed  an  artificial  skeleton  5  but  when  they 
are  kept  together  by  means  of  their  liga- 
ments, it  is  called  a  natural  skeleton.  —  Tlie 
use  of  the  bones  are  various,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  the  account  of  each  bone;  it  is, 
therefore,  only  necessary  to  observe,  in  this 
place,  that  they  give  shape  to  the  body,  con- 
tain and  defend  the  vital  viscera,  and  afford 
an  attachment  to  all  the  muscles. 
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Calcined  human  bones,  according  td  Sef- 
zelius,  are  composed,  in  100  partsj  bf*  81.9 
phosphate  of  lime,  3  fluate  of  lime,  10  litiie, 
1.1  phosphate  of  magnesia,  2  soda,  and 
2  carbonic  acid.  100  parts  of  bones  by  cal- 
cination al-e  reduced  to  63.  Fotirtiroy  atid 
Vauijuelin  found  the  following  to  be  thtJ 
corfipositiOrt  of  100  parts  of  ox  bones:  51 
solid  gelatin,  37.7  phosphate  of  UmCj  lO 
Carbonate  of  lime,  and  1.3  phosphate  of 
magnesia ;  but  Berzelius  gives  the  following 
as  their  constituents:  33.3  cartilage,  55;33 
phdsphate  Of  lime,  3  fluate  of  lime,  3.85 
Carbonate  of  lime,  2.05  phosphate  of  mag- 
ilesia,  and  2.45  soda,  with  a  little  coranioil 
salt. 

About  UOOth  of  phosphate  t>f  magnesiii 
Was  obtained  from  the  calcined  bones  of" 
fowls,  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin.  When 
the  enamel  ot'  teeth,  rasped  down,  is  dis- 
solved in  miiriatic  acid,  it  leaves  no  alliunieni 
like  the  Other  bones.  Fourcroy  and  Vau- 
quelin slate  its  components  to  be,  27.1 
gelatin  and  water,  72,9  phosphate  of  lime. 
Rlessrsi  tiatchett  and  Pepys  rate  its  com^ 
position  at  78  phosphate  of  lime,  6  carbo- 
O  3 
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nate  of  lime,  and  16  water  and  loss.  Ber 
zelius,  on  the  other  hand,  found  only  2  per 
cent,  of  combustible  matter  in  teeth.  The 
teeth  of  adults,  by  Mr.  Pepys,  consist  of 
64  phosjDhate  of  lime,  6  carbonate  of  lime, 
20  cartilage,  and  10  water  or  loss.  The 
fossil  bones  from  Gibraltar,  are  composed  of 
phosphate  of  lime  and  carbonate,  like  burnt 
bones.  Much  difference  of  opinion  exists 
with  regard  to  tlie  existence  of  fluoric  acid 
m  the  teeth  of  animals,  some  of  the  most 
eminent  chemists  taking  opposite  sides  of 
the  question.  It  appears  that  bones  buried 
for  many  centuries  still  retain  their  albu- 
men, with  very  little  diminution  of  its 
quantity. 

Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  discovered  phos- 
phate of  magnesia  in  all  the  bones  they  exa- 
mined, except  human  bones.  The  bones  of 
the  horse  and  sheep  afford  about  1-S6th  of 
phosphate  of  magnesia ;  those  of  fish  nearly 
the  same  quantity  as  those  of  the  ox.  They 
account  for  this  by  observing,  that  phosphate 
of  magnesia  is  found  in  the  urine  of  man, 
but  not  in  that  of  animals,  though  both 
equally  take  in  a  portion  of  magnesia  with 
their  food. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Hatchett  show, 
that  the  membranous  or  cartilaginous  sub- 
stance, which  retains  the  earthy  salts  within 
its  interstices,  and  appears  to  determine  the 
shape  of  the  bone,  is  albumen.  Mr.  Hat- 
chett observes,  that  the  enamel  of  tooth  is 
analogous  to  the  porcellaneous  shells,  while 
mother-of-pearl  approaches  in  its  nature  to 
true  bone. 

A  curious  phenomenon  with  respect  to 
bones  is  the  circumstance  of  their  acquirino- 
a  red  tinge,  when  madder  is  given  to  ani- 
mals with  their  food.    Tlie  bones  of  young 
pigeons  will  thus  be  tinged  of  a  rose  colour 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  of  a  deep  scarlet 
in  three  days  ;  but  the  bones  of  adult  ani- 
mals will  be  a  fortnight  in  acquiring  a  rose 
colour.    The  bones  most  remote  from  the 
heart  are  the  longest  in  acquiring  this  tinge. 
Mr.  Gibson  informs  us,  that  extract  of  log- 
wood too,  in  considerable  quantity,  will  tinge 
the  bones  of  young  pigeons  purple.    On  de- 
sisting from  the  use  of  Uiis  food,  however, 
the  colouring  matter  is  again  taken  up  into 
the  circulation,  and  carried  off,  the  bones  re- 
gaining their  natural  hue  in  a  short  time. 
It  was  'said  by  Du  Hamel,  that  the  bones 
would  become  coloured  and  colourless  in 
concentric  layers,  if  an  animttl  Were  fed  al- 
ternately one  week  with  madder,  and  one 
week  without ;  and  hence  he  inferred,  that 
the  bones  were  formed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  woody  parts  of  trees.    13ut  he  was 
mistaken  in  the  fact ;  and  indeed  liad  it  been 
true,  with  the  inference  he  naturally  draws 
from  it,  the  bones  of  animals  must  have  been 
out  of  all  proportion  larger  than  tliey  are  at 
present. 

Bones  are  of  extensive  use  in  the  arts.  In 


their  natural  state,  or  dyed  of  various  co- 
lours, they  are  made  into  handles  of  knives 
and  forks,  and  numerous  articles  of  turnery. 
We  have  already  noticed  tlie  manufacture  of 
volatile  alkali  from  bones,  the  coal  of  whicli 
forms  bone-black ;  or,  if  they  be  afterwards 
calcined  to  whiteness.in  the  open  air,  they 
constitute  the  bone  ashes  of  which  cupels 
are  made,  and  which,  finely  levigated,  are 
used  for  cleaning  articles  of  paste,  and  some 
other  trinkets,  by  the  name  of  burnt  harts- 
horn. The  shavings  of  hartshorn,  which  is 
a  species  of  bone,  afford  an  elegant  jelly ; 
and  the  shavings  of  other  bones,  of  wliich 
those  of  the  calf  are  the  best,  are  often  em- 
ployed in  their  stead. 

On  this  principle,  Mr.  Proust  has  recom- 
mended an  economical  use  of  bones,  parti- 
cularly with  a  view  to  improve  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  soldier.    He  first  chops  them 
into  small  pieces,  throws  them  into  a  ketde 
of  boiling  water,  and  lets  them  boil  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.    When  this  has  stood 
till  it  is  cold,  a  quantity  of  fat,  excellent  for 
culinary  purposes  when  fresh,  and  at  any 
time  fit  for  making  candles,  may  be  taken 
off  the  liquor.     This,  in  some  instances, 
amounted  to  an  eighth,  and  in  others  even 
to  a  fourth,  of  the  weight  of  the  bones. 
After  this  the  bones  may  be  ground,  and 
boiled  in  eight  or  ten  times  their  weight  of 
water,  of  which  that  already  used  may  form 
a  part,  till  about  half  is  wasted,  when'a  very 
nutritious  jelly  vnll  be  obtained.  The  boiler 
should  not  be  of  copper,  as  this  metal  is 
easily  dissolved  by  the  jelly;  and  the  cover 
should  fit  very  tight,  so  that  the  heat  may  be 
greater  than  that  of  boiling  water,  but  not 
equal  to  that  of  Papin's  digester,  which 
would  give  it  an  empyreuma.    The  bones 
of  meat  that  have  been  boiled  are  nearly  as 
productive  as  fresh  bones ;  but  Dr.  Young 
found  those  of  meat  that  had  been  roasted 
afforded  no  jelly,  at  least  by  simmering,  or 
gentle  boiling. 

Bones,  growth  of.     See  Osteosenv. 
BONEBINDER.    See  OsieocoUa. 
BONET,  THEOPHiLns,  was  born  at  Ge- 
neva in  1620,  and  graduated  at  Bologna, 
He  had  considerable  practice,  and  was  ex- 
tremely zealous  in  the  pursuit  of  morbid 
anatomy,  as  well  as  in  extracting  valuable 
observations  from  authors.    His  hearing  be- 
coming impaired,  he  devoted  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  to  the  arrangement  of  the  mate- 
rails  which  he  had  prepared.     His  princi- 
pal work,  entitled  "  Sepulchretum,"  pub- 
lished 1679,  was  highly  approved  :  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  Morgagni's  excellent  trea- 
tise, "  De  Scdibus  et  Causis  Morborum." 
Another  publication  of  his,  «'  Mercurius 
compilatitius,"  is  an  index  of  medical  litera- 
ture to  the  time  of  its  appearance,  1682* 
His  death  occurred  seven  years  after. 

Bononie'nsis  LATis.  The  Bononiim- 
stone.    Called  also  phosphorus  hononxensis. 
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jiiiosphonis  kircheri,  the  light  carrier,  or  Bo- 
nonian  phosphorus.  As  a  medicine,  the 
stone  is  caustic  and  emetic. 

BONTIUS,  James,  was  born  at  Leyden, 
where  he  studied  medicine,  and  tlien  went 
to  practise  in  India.  After  his  return,  he 
wrote  several  valuable  works  on  the  diseases 
and  practice  of  that  country,  as  well  as  on 
its  natural  productions,  animal  and  vegetable. 
The  most  esteemed  is  entitled  "  De  Medi- 
cina  Indorum,"  and  appeared  in  1642. 

BO'NUS.  Good.  A  term  applied  to 
plants,  and  remedies  from  their  supposed 
eflScacy. 

Bonus  henricus.  {Henricus ;  so  called, 
because  its  virtues  were  detected  by  some 
one  whose  name  was  Henry. )  See  Cheno- 
jmdium  bonus  Henritus. 

BONY.    Osseus.    Of,  or  belonging  to, 
or  resembling  bone. 

BORACIC  ACID.  Acidum  boracicum. 
Sedative  salt  of  Romberg.  Acid  of  Borax. 
Boracine  acid.  "  The  salt  composed  of  this 
acid  and  soda,  had  long  been  used  both  in 
medicine  and  the  arts  under  the  name  of  bo- 
rax, when  Homberg  first  obtained  the  acid 
separate  in  1702,  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
borax  and  sulphate  of  iron.  He  supposed, 
however,  that  it  was  a  product  of  the  latter  ; 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  volatile  narcotic  salt 
of  vitriol,  or  sedative  salt.  Lemery  the  younger 
soon  after  discovered  that  it  could  be  obtained 
from  borax  equally  by  means  of  the  nitric  or 
muriatic  acid  ;  GeofFroy  detected  soda  in  bo- 
rax :  and  at  length  Baron  proved  by  a  num- 
ber of  experiments,  that  borax  is  a  com- 
pound of  soda  and  a  peculiar  acid.  Cadet 
has  disputed  this  ;  but  he  has  merely  shown, 
that  the  borax  of  the  shops  is  frequently  con- 
taminated with  copper;  and  Struve  and  Ex- 
chaquet  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
boracic  and  phosphoric  acids  are  the  same  ; 
yet  their  experiments  only  show,  that  they  re- 
semble each  other  in  certain  respeCts,notin  all. 

To  procure  the  acid,  dissolve  borax  in  hot 
water,  and  filter  the  solution,  then  add  sul- 
phuric acid  by  little  and  littlcj  till  the  liquid 
has  a  sensil)ly  acid  taste.  Lay  it  aside  to 
cool,  and  a  great  number  of  small  shining 
laminated  crystals  will  fonn.  These  are  the 
boracic  acid.  They  are  to  be  washed  with 
cold  water,  and  drained  upon  brown  paper. 

Boracic  acid  tlms  procured  is  in  the  form 
of  thin  irregular  hexagonal  scales,  of  a  silvery 
ivhiteness,  having  some  resemblance  to  sper- 
maceti,  and  the  same  kind  of  greasy  feel.  It 
has  a  sourish  taste  at  first,  then  makes  a  bit- 
terish cooling  impression,  and  at  last  leaves 
an  agreeable  sweetness.  Pressed  between 
the  teeth,  it  is  not  brittle  but  ductile.  It  has 
no  smell ;  but,  when  sulphuric  acid  is  poured 
pn  it,  a  transient  odour  of  musk  is  produced. 
Its  specific  gravity  in  the  form  of  scales  is 
i.479  ;  after  it  has  been  fused,  h803.  It  is 
not  altered  by  light.  Exposed  to  the  fire  it 
swells  up,from  losing  its  water  of  crystallis- 
ation, and  in  this  state  is  called  calcined  bo- 


racic acid.  It  melts  a  little  before  it  is  red- 
hot,  without  perceptibly  losing  any  water,  but 
it  does  not  flow  freely  till  it  is  red,  and  then 
less  than  the  borate  of  soda.  After  this 
fusion  it  is  a  hard  transparent  glass,  be- 
coming a  little  opaque  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  without  abstracting  moisture  from  it,  and 
unaltered  in  its  properties,  for  on  being  dis- 
solved in  boiling  water  it  crystallizes  as  be- 
fore. Tliis  glass  is  used  in  the  composition 
of  false  gems. 

Boiling  water  scarcely  dissolves  one-fif- 
tieth part,  and  cold  water  much  less.  When 
this  solution  is  distilled  in  close  vessels,  part 
of  the  acid  rises  with  the  water,  and  crytal- 
lises  in  the  receiver.  It  is  more  soluble  in 
alkoliol,  and  alkohol  containing  it  burns  with 
a  green  flame,  as  does  paper  dipped  in  a  so- 
lution of  boracic  acid. 

Neither  oxygen  gas,  nor  the  simple  com- 
bustibles, nor  the  common  metals,  produce 
any  change  upon  boracic  acid,  as  far  as  is  at 
present  known.  If  mixed  with  finely  pow- 
dered charcoal,  it  is  nevertheless  capable  of 
vitrification  ;  and  with  soot  it  melts  into  a 
black  bitumen-like  mass,  which  however  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  cannot  easily  be  burned 
to  ashes,  but  sublimes  In  part.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  a  distilling  heat  it  dissolves  in  oQs, 
especially  mineral  oils ;  and  with  these  it 
yields  fluid  and  solid  products,  whicli  im- 
part a  green  colour  to  spirit  of  wine.  When 
rubbed  with  phosphorus  it  does  not  prevent 
its  inflammation,  but  an  earthy  yellow  mat- 
ter is  left  behind.  It  is  hardly  capable  of 
oxyding  or  dissolving  any  of  the  metals  ex- 
cept iron  and  zinc,  and  perhaps  copper ;  but 
it  combines  with  most  of  the  metallic  oxydes, 
as  it  does  with  the  alkalies,  and  probably  with 
all  the  earths,  though  the  greater  part  of  its 
combinations  have  hitherto  been  little  ex- 
amined. It  is  of  great  use  in  analyzing 
stones  that  contain  a  fixed  alkali. 

Crystallised  boracid  acid  is  a  compound 
of  57  parts  of  acid  and  43  of  water.  Th6 
honour  of  discovering  thS  radical  of  boracic 
acid,  is  divided  between  Sif  H.  Davy  and 
Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard*  The  first,  on  ap- 
plying his  powerful  voltaic  battery  to  it,  ob- 
tained a  chocolate-coloured  body  in  small 
quantity ;  but  the  two  latter  chemists,  by 
acting  on  it  with  potassium  in  equal  quanti- 
ties, at  a  low  red-heat,  formed  boron  and 
sub-borate  of  potass.  For  a  small  experi- 
ment, a  glass  tube  will  serve,  but  on  a 
greater  scale  a  copper  tube  is  to  bfe  preferred. 
The  potassium  and  boracic  acid,  perfectly 
dry,  should  be  intimately  mixed  before  ex- 
posing them  to  heatj  On  withdrawing  the 
tube  from  the  fire,  allowing  it  to  cool,  and 
removing  the  cork  which  loosely  closed  its 
mouth,  we  then  pour  successive  portions  of 
water  into  it,  till  we  detach  or  dissolve  the 
whole  matter.  The  water  ought  to  be  heated- 
each  time.  The  whole  collected  liquids  are 
allowed  to  settle ;  when,  after  washing  the 
precipitate  till  the  liquid  ceases  to  affect  sy- 
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rup  of  violets,  we  dry  the  boron  in  a  capsule 
and  then  put  it  into  a  phial  out  of  contact  of 
air.  Boron  is  solid,  tasteless,  inodorous, 
and  of  a  greenish-brown  colour.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  somewhat  greater  tlian  water.  The 
pnme  equivalent  of  boracic  acid  has  been 
inferred  from  tiie  borate  of  ammonia,  to  be 
about  2.7  or  2.8  ;  oxygen  being  1.0  ;  and  it 
probably  consists  of  2.0  of  oxygen  +  0.8  of 
boron.  But  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard, 
the  proportions  would  be  2  of  boron  to  1  of 
oxygen. 

The  boracic  acid  has  a  more  powerful  at- 
traction for  lime  than  for  any  other  of  the 
bases,  though  it  does  not  readily  form  borate 
of  lime  by  adding  a  solution  of  it  to  lime 
water,  or  decomposing  by  lime  water  the  so- 
luble allialine  borates.  In  either  case  an  in- 
sipid white  powder,  nearly  insoluble,  which 
is  the  borate  of  lime,  is,  however,  precipi- 
tated. Tlie  borate  of  barytes  is  likewise  an 
insoluble,  tasteless,  white  powder. 

Bergman  has  observed,  that  magnesia, 
thrown  by  little  and  little  into  a  solution  of 
boracic  acid,  dissolved  slowly,  and  the  liquor 
on  evaporation  afforded  granulated  crystals, 
without  any  regular  form  :  that  these  crystals 
were  fusible  in  the  fire  without  being  de- 
composed ;  but  that  alkohol  was  sufficient  to 
separate  the  boracic  acid  from  the  magnesia. 
If,  however,  some  of  the  soluble  magnesian 
salts  be  decomposed  by  alkaline  borates  in  a 
state  of  solution,  an  insipid  and  insoluble 
borate  of  magnesia  is  thrown  down.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  Bergman's  salt  was 
a  borate  of  magnesia  dissolved  in  an  excess 
of  l)oracic  acid ;  which  acid  being  taken  up 
by  the  alkohol,  the  true  borate  of  magnesia 
was  precipitated  in  a  white  powder,  and  mis- 
taken by  him  for  magnesia. 

One  of  the  best  known  combinations  of 
this  acid  is  the  native  magnesio-calcareous 
borate  of  Kalkberg,  near  Lunenburg  j  the 
vmrfehlein  of  the  Germans,  cubic  quarts  of 
various  mineralogists,  and  boracite  of  Ifir- 
wati. 

The  borate  of  potassa  is  but  little  known, 
though  it  is  said  to  be  capable  of  supplying 
the  place  of  that  of  soda  in  the  arts  ;  but 
more  direct  experiments  are  required  to  es- 
tablish this  effect.  Like  that.  It  is  capable  of 
existing  in  two  states,  neutral  and  with 
excess  of  base,  but  it  is  not  so  crystallis- 
able,  and  assumes  the  form  of  parallelt)- 
pipeds. 

With  soda  the  boracic  aCid  fonns  two  dif- 
ferent salts.  One,  in  which  tlie  alkali  is 
mote  than  triple  the  quantity  necessary  to 
saturate  tlie  acidj  is  of  considerable  use  in 
the  arts,  and  has  long  been  known  by  the 
name  of  borax  ;  under  Which  its  history  and 
Un  account  of  its  properties  will  be  given. 
The  other  is  a  neutral  salt,  not  changing  the 
Byrup  of  violets  green  like  the  borate  witli 
excess  of  base;  differing  from  it  in  taste  and 
solubility ;  crystallising  neither  so  readily, 
nor  in  the  same  manner;  not  efflorescerit 


like  it ;  but,  like  it,  fusible  into  a  glass,  and 
capable  of  being  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
poses. This  salt  may  be  formed  by  saturat- 
ing the  superabundant  soda  in  borax  with 
some  other  acid,  and  then  separating  the  two 
salts;  but  it  is  obviously  more  eligible  to 
saturate  the  excess  of  soda  with  an  additional 
portion  of  the  boracic  acid  itself. 

Borate  of  ammonia  forms  in  small  rhom- 
boidal  crystals,  easily  decomposed  by  fire  ;  or 
in  scales,  of  a  pungent  urinous  taste,  which 
lose  the  crystalline  form,  and  grow  brown  on 
exposure  to  the  air. 

It  is  very  diflScult  to  combine  the  boracic 
acid  with  alumina,  at  least  in  the  direct  way. 

The  boracic  acid  unites  with  sUex  by  fu- 
sion, and  forms  with  it  a  solid'  and  perma- 
nent vitreous  compound.  This  borate  of  si- 
lex,  however,  is  neither  sapid,  nor  soluble, 
nor  perceptibly  alterable  in  the  air;  and 
cannot  be  formed  without  the  assistance  of  a 
violent  heat.  In  the  same  manner,  triple 
compounds  may  be  formed  with  silex  and 
borates  already  saturated  with  other  bases. 

The  boracic  acid  has  been  found  in  a  dis- 
engaged state  in  several  lakes  of  hot  mineral 
waters  near  Monte  Rotondo,  Berchiaio,  and 
Cast&llonuovo,  in  Tuscany,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  nearly  nine  grains  in  a  hundred  of 
water,  by  Hoeffer.  Mascagni  also  found  it 
adhering  to  schistus,  on  the  borders  of  lakes, 
of  an  obscure  white,  yellow,  or  greenish  co^ 
lour,  and  crystallized  in  the  form  of  needles. 
He  has  likewise  found  it  in  combination 
with  ammonia. 

BORACITE.  Borate  of  magnesia.  A 
crystallised  mineral  found  in  gypsum  in  the 
Kalberg,  in  Brunswick,  and  at' Segfeberg,  in 
Holland.  It  is  translucent,  and  of  a  shining 
greasy  lustre,  yellowish,  greyish^  or  of  a 
greenish-whke  colour.  Vauquelin's  Analy- 
sis gives  83.4  boracic  acid,  and  16.6  mag- 
nesia. 

BO'RAGE.  See  Borago. 
BORA'GO.  (Formerly  Written  Corago  j 
from  cor,  the  heart,  and  ago,  to  affect ;  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  to  comfort  the  heart 
and  spirits.)  Borage.  1.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  LinndJan  system^ 
Class,  Fentandria  ;  Order,  MoTingynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  the  offici- 
nal borage.     See  Borago  oj^cinalis^ 

BoRAGo  OFFICINALIS.      Tlie  systematic 
name  for  the  borage  of  the  sliops.  Corrago  • 
Suglossum  verum  /  Jiitglossum  latifolium ; 
Borago  hortensis.    Tlie  leaves  and  flowers  of 
this  plant,  Borago — foliis  omnibus  allei-nis, 
cnlycibUs  patentibiis  of  Linnaeus,  are  esteem- 
ed in  some  couhtHes  as  refrigerant  and  cor- 
dial.   A  syrup  is  prcjiared  from  the  leaves 
in  France,  and  used  in  pleurisies  and  inflam- 
matory fevers.    Their  principal  use  in  this 
island  is  in  thttt  grateful  summer  beverage, 
known  by  the  name  of  cool  tankard. 
BO'RAS.     See  Borate. 
Boras  sonvfe.  Borate  of  soda.  See  Borax. 
BO'RATE,  Bora?.  A  salt  formed  of  bo- 
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racic  acid  with  an  earthy,  alkaline,  or  metal- 
lid  base  ;  as  borate  of  soda,  &c. 

BO'RAX.(i/orf(it,  Arabian.)  Boras sodec; 
Sub-boras  sodee.  The  obsolete  synonyms  are 
Clirysocolla  ;  Capistrnm  auri ;  Ancinar Bo- 
tax-trion  ;Jcesds  anucar  ;  Anlincar ;  Tincal ; 
Amphitane;  Baurach  ;  Nilrum  factitium  ; 
Santerna,  onANitrum  nativum.  "  It  does  not 
appear  that  borax  was  known  to  the  an- 
cients, their  clu-ysocolla  being  a  very  diflTer- 
ent  substance,  composed  of  the  rust  of  cop- 
per, triturated  with  urine.  The  word  borax 
occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the  works 
of  Geber. 

Borax  is  found  in  the  East,  and  likewise 
in  South  America. 

The  purification  of  borax  by  the  Vene- 
tians and  the  Hollanders,  was,  for  a  long 
time,  kept  secret.  Chaptal  finds,  after  try- 
ing all  the  processes  in  the  large  way,  that 
the  simplest  method  consists  in  boiling  the 
borax  strongly,  and  for  a  long  time,  with 
water.  This  solution  being  filtered,  aflTords 
by  evaporation  crystals,  which  are  somewhat 
foul,  but  may  be  purified  by  repeating  the 
operation. 

Purified  borax  is  white,  transparent,  ra- 
ther greasy  in  its  fracture,  afiecting  the  form 
of  six-sided  prisms,  terminating  in  three- 
sided  or  six-sided  pyramids.  Its  taste  is 
styptic  ;  it  converts  syrup  of  violets  to  a 
green ;  and  when  exposed  to  heat,  it  swells 
up,  boils,  loses  its  water  of  crystallisation, 
and  becomes  converted  into  a  porous,  white, 
opaque  mass,  commonly  called  Calcined  Bo- 
rax. A  stronger  heat  brings  it  into  a  state 
of  quiet  fusion  ;  but  the  glassy  substance 
thus  afforded,  which  is  transparent,  and  of 
a  greenish  yellow  colour,  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  effloresces  in  the  air.  It  requires  about 
eighteen  times  its  weight  of  water  to  dissolve 
it  at  the  temperature  of  sixty  degrees  of  Fah- 
renheit ;  but  Water  at  the  boiling  heat  dis^ 
solves  three  times  this  quantity.  Its  com- 
ponent pans,  according  to  Kirwan  are,  bo- 
racic  acid  34,  soda  17,  water  4Y." 

Borax  is  rarely  used  internally  in  modern 
practice  ;  and,  according  to  Murray,  it  does 
not  apjjear  to  possess  any  actiVityi  although 
it  is  supposed  by  some  to  be,  in  dOses  of  half 
a  drachm  or  two  scruples,  diuretic  and  em- 
menagogue.  It  is  occasionally  given  in 
tardialgia  as  an  antacid.  Its  solution  is  in 
common  use  as  a  cooling  gargle,  and  to  de- 
tach miicus,  &c.  from  the  mbulh  in  putrid 
fever ;  and  miked  With  an  equal  quantity  of 
sugai-,  it  is  used  in  the  form  of  powder  to 
remove  the  aphthous  crust  from  the  tongue  in 
children.  The  salts  formed  by  the  union  of 
tlie  acid  of  borax  with  different  bases  arc 
called  borates. 

BORBORY'GMUS.  ( From  )3op§opi;^w, 
to  make  a  noise.)  The  rumbling  noise  oc- 
sioned  by  flatus  in  the  intestines.  It  fre- 
quently precedes  hysterical  affections.  Dr. 
Good  gives  this  name  to  that  variety  of  his 


Limosis  Jlatus,  which  is  known  by  frequent 
rumbling  of  the  bowels. 

BORDEU,  Theophilus  de,  a  French 
physician,  born  in  1722.  He  graduated  at 
Montpelier,  and  was  soon  after  appointed 
inspector  of  the  mineral  waters  at  Bareges, 
and  professor  of  anatomy.  Subsequently  he 
went  to  Paris,  and  was  admitted  to  the  fa- 
culty there  in  1754.  He  died  of  apoplexy 
in  his  55th  year.  His  most  esteemed  work 
is  on  the  cellular  membrane  ;  his  distinc- 
tions of  the  pulse  appear  too  nice  for  prac- 
tical utility. 

BO  RELLI,  John  Alphonsus,  was  born 
at  Castelnuovo,  in  1608.  He  first  taught 
the  mathematics  in  Sicily,  then  as  professor 
at  Pisa ;  and  being  soon  after  admitted  to 
the  celebrated  academy  del  Cimento,  he 
formed  the  design  of  explaining  the  func- 
tions of  animal  bodies  on  mathematical  prin- 
ciples. For  this  purpose  he  applied  himself 
diligently  to  dissection.  His  grand  work, 
"  De  Motu  Animalium,"  was  published 
after  his  death,  which  happened  in  1679,  at 
the  expense  of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden. 
The  imposing  appearance  of  his  opinions 
gained  them  many  converts  at  first,  but  they 
have  been  found  very  defective  on  maturer 
examination.  He  was  author  of  many  other 
publications  on  different  subjects. 

BORON.  The  combustible  basis  of  bo- 
racic  acid.    See  Boracic  acid. 

BoKo'zAir,.  An  Ethiopian  word  for  an 
epidemic  disease,  in  appearance  similar  to 
the  lues  venerea. 

Boriia'go,     See  Borago. 
Bo'rrI.     (Indian.)  Borri-borri.  Bnberri. 
The  Indian  name  for  turmeric ;  also  an 
ointment  Used  there,  in  which  the  roots  of 
turmeric  are  a  chief  ingredient. 

Bo'sA.  An  Egyptian  Word  for  an  inebria- 
ting inass,  made  of  the  meal  of  darnel,  hemp-- 
seed,  and  water. 

Bo'sMOBoSi  (From  ^offKos,  to  eat,  and 
Hopos,  a  part ;  because  it  is  divided  for  food 
by  the  mill.)    Bospoi-as.  A  species  of  meal. 

Bota'le  foramen,  A  name  formerly 
applied  to  the  foramen  ovale  bf  the  hearti 

BOTALLUS,  JLiEonardj  an  eminent 
physician  of  Piedmont,  flourislied  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  He  graduated 
at  Padua ;  and  attained  considerable  reput- 
ation, as  well  "in  surgery  as  in  medicine  ; 
hliving  the  honour  of  attending  two  of  the 
French  kings,  and  the  prince  of  Orange  J 
the  latter  of  whom  he  cured  of  a  ivoundj  ih 
which  the  carOtid  artery  had  been  injured. 
He  published  a  treatise  on  gun-shot  wounds' 
which  long  remained  in  higli  estimatioti,' 
But  that  which  cliiefly  gained  him  Celebrity 
was  a  work  on  bleeding,  general  and  local, 
which  he  recommended  to  be  freely  practised 
in  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  both  acute  and 
chronic.  His  opinions  were  adopted  by 
many,  and  carried  to  an  extravagant  length, 
particularly  in  France  :  but  more  enlarged 
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experience  has  tended  greatly  to  lessen  their 
prevalence. , 

Bota'nicon.  (From  fioraur,,  an  herb.) 
A  p  aster  made  of  herbs,  and  described  by 
Paiiliis  ^gineta.  -  ^ 

BOTANISX.  Boianicvs.  One  who 
understands  the  nature,  history,  and  distinc- 
tion of  vegetables,  on  .settled  and  certain 
principles,  and  can  caU  every  plant  by  a  dis- 
tinct, proper,  and  intelligible  name. 

BO'XANY.  (JBotanica.  BolayiKT) ;  from 
Polamj,  an  herb  or  grass,  which  is  derived 
from  fiocc,  or  P'oaKw 'to  feed,  because  grass  is 
the  chief  food  of  the  animals  which  are  most 
useful  to  man.)  Xhat  branch  of  natural 
history  which  relates  to  the  vegetable  kin-r. 
dom,  the  second  of  the  tlu  ee  grand  assem- 
blages into  which  all  ten-estrial  objects  are 
divided.  It  is  a  science  not  confined  to  the 
description  and  classification  of  plants,  as 
has  often  been  represented,  but  it  compre- 
hends many  other  important  particulars.  Its 
various  objects  may  be  conveniently  arranged 
under  the  following  general  heads  :— 

1.  Xhe  lerminologij,  or  description  and 
nomenclature  of  the  several  parts  of  a  plant, 
which  are  externally  visible. 

If  all  natural  objects  were  simple  in  their 
form,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  distinguish  one 
from  another,  nor  would  it  be  possible  to 
describe  them  so  as  to  give  a 'clear  and  pre- 
cise idea  of  them.  Hence  a  boundless  va- 
riety, connected  with  general  resemblances, 
is  wisely  and  benevolently  made  their  uni- 
versal character.  Every  plant  is  composed 
of  several  parts,  which  diifer  in  each  other 
li-om  their  outward  appearance,  and  which 
cannot  fail  to  stf-ike  the  most  careless  spec- 
tator. Many  of  them  also  are  themselves 
compound,  and  are  oljviously  capable  of  be- 
ing divided  into  subordinate  parts. 

2.  Xhe  classification  or  arrangement.  A 
knowledge  of  tlie  different  parts  of  a  plant 
must  necessarily  be  gained  before  it  is  des- 
cribed.   But  amidst  the  numerous  vegetable 
productions  of  even  a  single  country,  this  of 
itself  would  avail  but  little.    Xo  give  a  pe- 
culiar name  to  every  individual  would  be  a 
labour  which  no  invention  or  diligence  carl 
perform  •  and,  if  performed,  would  produce 
a  burden  which  no  memory  can  sustain.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  pursue  resem- 
blances and  differences  through  a  number  of 
gradations,  and  to  found  on  them  primary 
iahd  subordinate  divisions,  eitlier  ascending 
from  particulars  to  generals,  or  descending 
from  generals  to  particulars.    Xhe  former  is 
the  metliod  in  which  science  of  eVery  kind  is 
slowly  fonned  and  extended  ;  the  latter  that 
in  Which  it  is  most  easily  taught.  Xhe  num- 
bier  of  stages  through  which  these  subdivi- 
sions should  be  carried  is  either  not  pointed 
out  by  nature,  or  enough  of  nature  is  not 
known  to  fix  them  with  precision.  Xhey 
differ,  therefore,  in  dillcrent  systems ;  and, 
unfortunately,  corresponding  ones  have  not 
always  been  called  by  the^  same  names. 


3.  Xlie  5(/no7tyw5  of  plants,  or  the  names 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  in  the  wri- 
tings of  professed  botanists  and  others,  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present. 
A-^'  ^^'^  sensible  qualilies  of  plants,  or  the 
different  manner  in  which  they  severally  af- 
fect the  organs  of  sight,  smell,  taste,  and 
touch. 

•5-  Tli^  anatomy  of  plants,  or  description 
of  the  different  visible  parts  of  which  their 
substance  is  composed. 

6.  Xhe  phydology  of  plants.  A  plant, 
iike  an  animal,  is  a  very  compound,  organ- 
ised, living  being,  in  which  various  opera- 
tions, both  chemical  and  mechanical,  are  con- 
tinually carrying  on,  from  its  first  produc- 
tion to  Its  final  dissolution.  It  springs  from 
a  seed  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  its  parent 
plant.  It  takes  in  foreign  substances  by  its 
inhaling  and  absorbent  vessels.  It  elabo- 
rates and  assimilates  to  its  own  substance 
those  parts  of  them  that  are  nutritious,  and 
throws  off  the  rest.  It  secretes  a  variety  of 
fluids  by  the  means  of  glands,  and  other  un- 
known organs.  It  gives  that  motion  to  its 
sap  on  which  a  continuance  of  its  life  de- 
pends. 

7.  Th^  purposes  to  which  different  plants 
are  applied,  either  as  articles  of  food,  ingre- 
dients in  the  composition  of  medicine,  or  ma- 
terials and  instruments  in  tlie  useful  and  ele- 
gant arts;  the  soil  and  situation  in  which 
they  are  generally  found,  and  which  are 
most  favourable  to  their  growth,  the  time  of 
year  in  vyhich  they  open  their  flowers,  and 
ripen  their  fruit,  with  many  other  incidental 
particulars,  are  properly  within  the  province 
of  the  botanist.  But  as  a  botanist  he  is  Con- 
cerned with  nothing  more  than  the  simple 
facts.  Xhe  best  methods  of  cultivating  such 
as  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities  for 
the  special  use  or  amusement  of  man ;  the 
theory  of  their  nutritious  or  medicinal  pro- 
perties ;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
to  be  prepared,  so  as  to  effect  the  intended 
purposes ;  are  the  province  either  of  the 
gardener,  farmer,  physician,  chemist,  or  the 
artist. 

8.  Xhe  history  of  botany. 
BOXANY  13 AY.    An  English  settle- 
ment in  New  Holland,  so  called  because  it 
afforded  the  botanist  numerous  plants.  A 
yellow  rfesirt  goes  by  the  name  of  Botany 
Bay  guin,  which  exudes  spontaneously  from 
the  trunk  of"  the  tree  called  Acarois  resinifera, 
and  also  from  tlie  wounded  bark.    All  the 
information  that  has  been  hitherto  collected 
respecting  the  history  of  the  yellow  gum  is 
the  following:— Xhe  plant  that  produces  it 
is  low  and  small,  with  long  grassy  leaves  • 
but  the  fructification  of  it  shoots  "out  in  a 
singular  manner  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves, 
on  a  single  straight  stem,  to  the  height  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet.   Of  this  stem,  which 
is  strong  and  light,  like  some  of  die  reed 
class,  the  natives  usually  make  their  spears, 
Xhe  resin  is  generally  dug  up  but  of  the  soil 
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under  the  tree,  not  collected  from  it,  and 
ma)',  perhaps,  be  that  which  Tasman  calls 
"  gum  lac  of  the  ground."  Mr.  Boles, 
surgeon  of  the  Lady  Penrhyn,  gives  a  some- 
what different  account ;  and  as  this  gentle- 
man appears  to  have  paid  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  his  account  may 
certainly  be  relied  upon.  After  describing 
the  tree  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
above,  he  observes,  that  at  the  top  of  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  long  grassy  leaves  grow  in 
great  abundance.  The  gum  is  found  under 
these  leaves  in  considerable  quantities :  it 
commonly  exudes  in  round  tears,  or  drops, 
from  the  size  of  a  large  pea  to  that  of  a 
marble,  and  sometimes  much  larger.  These 
are,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  frequently  so 
much  softened,  that  they  fall  on  the  ground, 
and  in  this  soft  state  adhere  to  whatever  they 
fall  upon  ;  hence  the  gum  is  frequently 
found  mixed  with  dirt,  wood,  the  bark  of 
the  tree,  and  various  other  substances ;  so 
that  one  lump  has  been  seen  composed  of 
many  small  pure  pieces  of  various  sizes, 
united  together,  which  weighed  nearly  half 
a  hundred  weight.  It  is  produced  in  such 
abundance,  that  one  man  may  collect  thirty 
or  forty  pounds  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours. 
The  convicts  have  another  method  of  col- 
lecting it :  they  dig  round  the  tree,  and 
break  off  pieces  of  the  roots  which  always 
have  some,  and  frequently  considerable 
quantities  of  the  gum  in  them.  This  gum 
appears  nearly,  but  not  entirely,  the  same 
as  that  which  exudes  from  the  trunk  of  the 
tree ;  the  former  is  often  mixed  with  a  strong 
smelling  resinous  substance  of  a  black  na- 
ture, and  is  so  intenvoven  in  the  wood  itself, 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  separated.  The 
latter  appears  a  pure  unmixed  resinous  sub- 
stance. 

Several  experiments  have  been  made, 
principally  with  the  view  of  determining 
what  menstruum  would  dissolve  the  gum 
the  most  readily,  and  in  the  greatest  quan- 
tity, from  which  it  appears  alkohol  and  aether 
dissolve  the  most. 

The  diseases  in  which  this  resin  is  admi- 
nistered are  those  of  the  primae  vise,  and 
principally  such  as  arise  from  spasm,  a  de- 
bility, a  loss  of  tone,  or  a  diminished  action 
in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  such  as  loss  of  appetite,  sickness, 
vomiting,  flatulency,  heart-burn,  pains  in  the 
stomach,  &c.  when  they  were  really  idiopa- 
thic complaints,  and  not  dependent  upon  any 
disease  in  the  stomach,  or  affections  of  other 
parts  of  the  body  communicated  to  the  sto- 
mach-. In  debilities  and  relaxations  of  the 
boWels,  and  the  symptoms  from  thence 
arising,  sUch  as  purging  ftnd  flatulency,  it 
has  been  found  of  good  effect.  In  certain 
cases  of  diarrhoea,  however,  (and  it  seemed 
tliose  in  which  an  unusual  degree  of  irrita- 
bility prevailed,)  it  did  not  answer  so  well, 
unless  given  in  small  doses,  and  combined 
with  opiates,  when  the  patient  seemed  to 


gain  greater  advantage  than  when  opiates 
only  were  had  recourse  to.  In  cases  of 
amenorrhoea,  depending  on  (what  most  of 
those  cases  do  depend  upon)  a  sluggishness, 
a  debility,  and  flaccidity  of  the  system,  this 
medicine,  when  assisted  by  proper  exercise 
and  diet,  has,  by  removing  the  symptoms  of 
dyspepsia,  and  by  restoring  the  tone  and  ac- 
tion of  the  muscular  fibres,  been  found  very 
serviceable.  This  medicine  does  not,  in  the 
dose  of  about  half  a  drachm,  appear  to  pos- 
sess any  remarkably  sensible  operation.  It 
neither  vomits,  purges,  nor  binds  the  belly, 
nor  does  it  materially  increase  the  secretion 
of  urine  or  perspiration.  It  has,  indeed, 
sometimes  been  said  to  purge,  and  at  others 
to  occasion  sweating  ;  but  they  are  not  con- 
stant effects,  and  when  they  do  occur,  it  ge- 
nerally depends  on  some  accidental  circum- 
stance. It  should  seem  to  possess,  in  a  very 
extensive  degree,  the  property  of  allaying 
morbid  irritabilitty,  and  of  restoring  tone, 
strength,  and  action,  to  the  debilitated  and 
relaxed  fibre.  When  the  gum  itself  is  given, 
it  should  always  be  tlie  pure  unmixed  part ; 
if  given  in  the  form  of  a  draught,  it  should 
be  mixed  in  water  with  mucilage  of  gum- 
arabic  ;  if  made  into  pills,  a  small  portion 
of  Castile  soap  may  be  employed ;  it  was 
found  the  lixiv.  sapon.  dissolved  it  entirely. 
It  is  commonly,  however,  made  into  a  tinc- 
ture by  mixing  equal  parts  of  the  gum  and 
rectified  spirit ;  one  drachm  of  this  tincture 
(containing  half  a  drachm  of  the  pure  gum) 
made  into  a  drauglit  with  water  and  syrup, 
by  the  assistance  of  fifteen  grains  of  gum- 
arabic  in  mucilage,  forms  an  elegant  medi- 
cine, and  at  the  same  time  very  palatable. 
It  soon  solidifies  by  the  sun,  into  pieces  of 
a  yellow  colour  of  various  sizes.  It  pulver- 
ises easily  without  caking ;  nor  does  it  ad- 
here to  the  teeth  when  chewed.  It  has  a 
slightly  sweet  astringent  taste.  It  melts  at 
a  moderate  heat.  When  kindled,  it  emits 
a  white  fragrant  smoke.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  imparts  to  it  the  flavour  of  storax. 
Out  of  nine  parts,  six  are  soluble  in  water, 
and  astringent  to  the  taste ;  and  two  parts 
are  woody  fibre. 

Bo'thou.  (Arabian)  Tumours ;  pimples 
in  the  face  :  also  the  small-pox  or  measles. 

Bo'thrion.  (From  ^odpiov,  a  little  pit.) 
Botrium.     1.  The  socket  for  the  tooth. 

2.  An  ulceration  of  the  cornea. 

Bo'tia.     a  name  given  to  scrophula. 

Bo'tin.    a  name  for  turpentinfii 

Bo'tium.    Hoetum.    1.  A  broncocele. 

2. ,  Indurated  bronchial  glands. 

Botothi'num.  Tlie  most  evident  symp- 
tom of  disease. 

BoTRiTis.  (From  fiorpvs,  a  bunch  of 
grapes.)  Botryites.  A  sort  of  burnt  cad - 
mia,  collected  in  the  top  of  the  furnace,  and 
resembling  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

BOTRYOLITE.  A  brittle  and  mo- 
derately hard  mineral,  which  occurs  in  ma- 
millary concretions  of  a  pearly  or  greyish- 
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white  colour,  composed  of  silica,  boracicacid, 
lime,  oxide  of  iron  and  water.  It  comes 
from  Norway. 

B  O'TRYS.  {Bolpvs,  a  cluster  of  grapes  : 
so  called  because  its  seeds  hang  down  like  a 
bunch  of  grapes.)    The  oak  of  .Jerusalem. 

BoTiiYs  MExicANA.  See  C/ienopodium 
ambrosioides. 

BoTRYs  VULGARIS.  See  Clienopodium 
botr)/s. 

Bo'tus.  Botia.  Bolus  harbatus.  A  cu- 
curbit of  the  chemist. 

Bodba'lios.    See  Momordica  Elaterium, 
and  Pudendum  nmliebre. 
Boa'soN.     See  Bubo. 
BOUGrE.    (French  for  wax  candle.) 
Candela  cerea ;    Candela  medicata ;  Cathc- 
teres  of  Swediaur,-    Cerei  medicati  of  Le 
Dran  ;  Cereolus  chirurgotum.     A  term  ap- 
plied by  surgeons  to  a  long,  slender  instru- 
ment, that  is  introduced  through  the  urethra 
into  the  bladder.     Bougies  made  of  the 
elastic  gum  are  preferable  to  those  made  of 
wax.    The  caustic  bougie  differs  from  the 
ordinary  one  in  having  a  thin  roll  of  caustic 
in  its  middle,  which  destroys  the  stricture,  or 
any  part  it  comes  in  contact  with.  Those 
made  of  catgut  are  very  seldom  used,  but  are 
deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  surgeon. 
Bougies  are  chiefly  used  to  overcome  stric- 
tures in  the  urethra,  and  tlie  introduction  of 
them  requires  a  good  deal  of  address  and 
caution.    They  should  not  be  kept  in  the 
uj'ethra  so  long  at  one  time  as  to  excite 
much  pain  or  irritation.    Befoi-e  their  use 
is  discontinued,  they  should,  if  practicable, 
be  carried  the  length  of  the  bladder,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  strictures, 
taking  care  that  this  be  performed  not  at 
once,  but  in  a  gradual  manner,  and  after  re- 
peated trials,  for  much  injury  might  arise 
from  any  hasty  or  violent  efforts  to  remove 
the  resistance  that  may  present  itself.  Tliere 
are  bougies  also  for  the  oesophagus  and  rec- 
tumi 

BOU'LIMUS.  (From  /Sou,  greatly,  and 
Ai/taS,  hunger;  or  from  $ov\dfxai,  to  desire.) 
A  canine  or  voracious  appetite. 

BOURNONITE.  An  antimonial  sul- 
phuret  of  lead. 

Bovey  coal.  Of  a  brownish-bladk  colour 
and  lamellar  texture,  formed  of  wood,  pe- 
netrated with  petroleum  or  bitumen,  and 
found  in  England,  France,  Italy,  &c. 

Bovi'll^.  (From  bos,  an  ox,  because 
Cattle  were  supposed  subject  to  it.)  The 
measles. 

Bovi'na  fames.    Tlie  same  as  bulimia. 

Bovi'sTAi     See  Lycoperdon. 

BOX^TREE.     See  Buxus. 

BOYLE'S  FUMING  LIQUOR.  The 
hydroguretted  sulphurct  of  ammonia. 

BBAcn»^itJttjM.  (From  brrichiale,  a  braces 
let.)  A  truss  or  bandage  for  liernia  ;  a  term 
used  by  the  barbarous  Latin  writers. 

BIlACHIiE'US.  Brachial;  belonging 
to  the  aJm. 


Brachi^u-s  externus.    See  Triceps  ex- 
tensor cubiti. 

Brachi^eus  internus.     See  Brachialis 
interims. 

BuACHi^Kus  MuscuLus.    See  Brachialis 
intermis. 

BRACHIAL.    Brachialis.    Of  or  be- 
longing to  the  arm. 

Bka'chial  artery.  Arleria  brachialis. 
The  brachial  artery  is  the  continuation  of  the 
axillary  artery,  which,  as  it  passes  behind 
the  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  major,  receives 
the  name  of  brachial.  It  runs  down  on  the 
inside  of  the  arm,  over  the  musculus  coraco- 
brachialis,  and  anconaeus  internus,  and, 
along  the  inner  edge  of  the  biceps,  behind 
the  vena  basilica,  giving  out  small  branches 
as  it  goes  along.  Belovr  tJie  bend  of  the 
arm  it  divides  into  the  cubitalis  and  radialis. 
Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  brachial  ar- 
tery is  divided  from  its  origin  into  two  large 
branches,  which  run  down  on  the  arm,  and 
afterwards  on  the  fore-arm,  where  they  are 
called  cubitalis  and  radialis. 

Brachia'i,e.  The  word  means  a  bracelet ; 
but  the  ancient  anatomical  writers  apply  this 
term  to  the  carpus,  the  part  on  which  the 
bracelet  was  worn. 

BRACHIA'LIS.    See  Brachial. 
Brachialis  externus.    See  Triceps  ex- 
tensor cubiti. 

Brachialis  internus.  Brachicsus  of 
Winslow.  BrachicBus  internus  of  Cowper ; 
and  Humero-cubital  of  Dumas.  A  muscle 
of  the  fore-arm,  situated  on  the  fore-part  of 
the  OS  humeri.  Itarises  fleshy  from  the  middle 
of  the  OS  humeri,  at  each  side  of  the  inser- 
tion of  die  deltoid  muscle,  covering  all  the 
inferior  and  fore-part  of  this  bone,  runs  over 
the  joint,  and  adlieres  firmly  to  the  liga- 
ment ;  is  inserted,  by  a  strong  short  tendon, 
into  the  coronoid  process  of  tiie  ulna.  Its 
use  is  to  bend  the  fore-arm,  and  to  prevent 
the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint  from  beino- 
pinched. 

BRACHIATUS.  BraChiate.  Applied 
to  branches,  panicles,  &C.  spread  in  four 
directions,  crossing  eaCh  Other  alteniately  in 
pairs  ;  a  common  mode  of  growth  in  the 
branches  of  shrubs  that  have  opposite  leaves, 
as  the  lilac,  syringa,  &c. 

Bra'chiI  OS.     See  Humeri  os. 

BrACHIO-CUBITAL    tlOAMENT;     LtgaM^-  ' 

turn  brachio-cubitaie.  The  expansion  of  the 
lateral  ligament,  which  is  fixed  ill  the  inner 
cbndyle  of  the  os  humeri,  nins  over  the 
capsular,  to  wliicli  it  closely  adheres,  and  is 
inserted  like  radii  dii  tlie  side  of  the  great 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna ;  it  is  covel-ed  on 
the  inside  by  several  tendons,  win'ch  adhere 
closely  to  it,  and  seem  to  strengtlien  it  very 
considerably. 

BRACHio-RAniAL  tiGAMENT.  Ligamoi- 
tiim  brachio-radiale.  The  expansion  of  the 
lateral  ligament,  which  runs  over  the  ex- 
ternal condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  is  inserted 
round  the  coronary  ligament,  from  thcnco 
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,all  the  way  &ov/n  to  the  neck  of  tlie  radius, 
and  also  in  the  neighbouring  parts^  of  the 
.uh^a.  Tlirough  ail  this  passage  it  covers 
the  capsular  Ugament,  and  is  covered  by- 
several  tendons  adhering  closely  to  both. 

BRA'CHIUM.  (Bpox'Of,  the  arm.) 
The  arm,  from  the  shoulder  to  the  wrist. 

Brachium  MOVENs  QUAivTus.  See  Latis- 
sitnus  dorsi. 

Beachu'na.  According  to  Avicenna,  a 
species  of  furor  uterinus. 

Brachychro'nius.  (From  fipax^s,  short, 
and  xpovos,  time.)  A  disease  which  con- 
tinues but  a  short  time. 

Brachypnce'a.  (From  Ppax^s,  short, 
and  Tsn/«<w,  to  breathe. )  Shortness  and  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing. 

Bra'chvs.  (From  Ppaxvi,  short.)  A 
muscle  of  the  scapula. 

Bra'cium.    Copper.  "Verdigris. 

BRACTEA.  {Brnctea,  a  thin  leaf  or 
plate  of  metal.)  A  floral  leaf.  One  of  the 
seven  fulcra  or  props  of  plants,  according  to 
Linnaeus.  A  bractea  is  a  little  leaf-like 
appendage  to  some  flowers,  lying  under  or 
interspersed  in  the  flower,  but  generally 
different  in  colour  from  the  true  leaves  of 
the  plant. 

1 .  It  is  green  in  some  3  as  in  Ocymum  ba- 
sUicimi  majus. 

2.  Coloured  in  others ;  as  in  Salvia  liormi- 
num,  &c. 

3.  In  some  it  is  caducous,  falling  off 
Jjefore  the  flowers. 

4.  In  others  it  remains ;  as  in  Tibia  eu- 
ropesa. 

Coma  bracleala  is,  when  the  flower-stem  is 
terminated  with  a  number  of  very  large 
bractea?,  resembling  a  bush  of  hair, 

BRACTEATiE.  (From  bractea,,  here 
meaning  a  corolla.)  The  name  of  a  class  of 
Boerliaave's  method  of  plants,  consisting  of 
herbaceous  vegetables,  which  have  petals^ 
and  the  seeds  of  which  are  furnished  with 
a  single  lobe  or  cotyledon. 

BRACTEATUS.  (From  hractea,  a 
floral  leaf, )  Having  a  floral  leaf ;  as  pedun- 
culus  bractenlus. 

BRACTEIFORMIS.  ResembUng  a 
bractea  or  floral  leaf. 

Biiadype'psia.  (From  /SpaSuy,  slow,  and 
■weTrJco,  to  concoct.)    Weak  digestion. 

Bra'ggat.  a  name  formerly  applied  to 
a  ptisan  of  honey  and  water, 

BRAIN.    See  Cerebrum. 

J3rain,  Utile.     See  Cerebellum. 

BRAN.  Furfur.  The  husks  or  shells 
of  wheat,  which  remain  in  the  boulting 
machine.  It  contains  a  portion  of  the  fa- 
rinaceous matter,  and  is  said  to  have  a 
laxative  quality.  Decoctions  of  bran,  sweet- 
ened \yith  sugar,  are  used  by  the  common 
people,  and  sometimes  with  success,  against 
coughs,  lioarseness,  &c. 

BRA'NCA.  {Branca,  the  Spanish  for  a 
foot,  or  branch.)  A  term  applied  to  some 
herbs,  which  are  Supposed  to  resemble  a 


particular  foot ;  as  branca  leonis,  lion's  foot; 
branca  ursina,  bear's  foot. 

Branca  leonina.    See  Mchemilla. 

Branca  leonis.     See  Alchemilla. 

Branca  ursina.  See  Acanthus  and 
Heracleum. 

Bra'nch^.  (From  $pexo>,  to  make 
moist.)  Branchi.  Swelled  tonsils,  or  glan- 
dulous^tqmoursl  of  the  fauces,  which  secrete 
saliva. 

Bra'nchus.  (From  ^pex<^,  to  moisten.) 
A  defluxion  of  humours  from  the  fauces. 

BRANDY.  Spiritus  Gallicus.  A  co- 
lourless, slightly  opaque,  and  milky  fluid,  of 
a  hot  and  penetrating  taste,  and  a  strong 
and  agreeable  smell,  obtained  bj'  distilling 
from  wine.  It  consists  of  -  water,  ardent 
spirit,  and  a  small  portion  of  oil,  which 
renders  it  milky  at  first,  and,  after  a  certain 
time,  colours  it  yellow.  It  is  the  fluid  from 
which  rectified  or  ardent  spirit  is  obtained. 
Its  peculiar  flavour  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  volatile  principles,  or  essential  oil, 
which  come  over  along  with  it  in  the  dis- 
tillation, and  likewise,  in  some  measure, 
upon  the  management  of  the  fire,  the  wood 
of  the  cask  in  which  it  is  kept,  &c.  It  is 
said,  that  our  rectifiers  imitate  the  flavour 
of  brandy,  by  adding  a  small  proportion  of 
nitrous  aether  to  the  spirit  of  malt,  or 
molasses.  The  utility  of  brandy  is  very 
considerable,  but,  from  its  pleasant  taste 
and  exhilarating  property,  it  is  too  often 
taken  to  excess.  It  gives  energy  to  the 
animal  functions ;  it  is  a  powerful  tonic, 
cordial,  and  antispasmodic  ;  and  its  utility 
with  camphire,  in  gangrenous  affections,  is 
very  great. 

'  B RANKS.  The  name  in  Scotland,  for 
the  mumps.     See  Cynanche  parolideea. 

BRANKURSINE.    See  Acanthus. 

Brasi'lia.    Brazil  wood. 

Brasiliense  lignum.  See  Heematoxylura 
campeckianum. 

Brasiliensis  radix.  The  ipecacuanha 
joot  is  sometimes  so  called. 

Bra'sium.  (From  /SpafrtTw,  to  boil.)  Malt, 
or  germinated  barley. 

Bra'sma.  (From  jSpaffcro),  to  boil. )  The 
unripe  black  pepper.  Fermentation. 

Bra'smos.    The  same. 

BRASS,  ^s.  A  combination  of  copper 
and  zinc. 

Brassade'lla.  Brassatella.  The  Ophio- 
glossum,  or  herb,  adder's  tongue. 

BRA'SSICA.  (Varro  says,  quasi  pro;- 
sica ;  from  preeseco,  to  cut  off ;  because  it 
is  cut  from  the  stalk  for  use ;  or  from  ■urpa- 
ffta,  a  bed  in  a  gai  den  where  they  are  cul- 
tivatedj  or  from  kpaaaw,  to  devour,  because 
it  is  eagerly  eaten  by  cattle.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system. 
Class,  Telradynamia ;  Order,  SUignosa. 
Crambe.    Cabbage.  Colewort. 

Brassica  alba.    The  white  cabbage. 

Brassica  apiana.  Jagged  or  crimpled 
colewort. 
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Brassica  canina.  Mercurialissulveslris. 
see  Mercurialis  annua. 

Brassica  cawtata.  Cabbage.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  cabbage,  all  of  which 
are  generally  hard  of  digestion,  producing 
flatulencies,  and  afford  very  lirtle  nourish! 
ment.  These  inconveniences  are  not  expe- 
rienced by  those  whose  stomachs  are  strono- 
and  accustomed  to  them.  Few  vegetable's 
run  into  a  state  of  putrefaction  so  quickly  as 
cabbages;  they  ought,  therefore,  always  to 
be  used  immediately  after  cutting.  In 
Holland  and  Germany  there  is  a  method  of 
preserving  them,  by  cutting  |them  into 
pieces,  and  sprinkling  salt  and  some  aro- 
matic herbs  among  them  j  tliis  mass  is  put 
into  a  tub,  where  it  is  pressed  close,  and 
left  to  ferment,  when  it  is  called  sour  crout, 
or  sauer  h-anl.  These,  and  all  pickles  of 
cabbage,  are  considered  as  wholesome  and 
antiscorbutic,  from  the  vinegar  and  spices 
they  contain. 

Brassica  congs-lodes.  Turnip  cabbage. 
Brassica  cumana.  Red  colewort. 
Brassica  eruca.  Brassica  erucastnim. 
JEruca  sylvestris.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  plant  which  affords  the  semen  eructe. 
Garden  rocket.  Roman  rocket.  Rocket 
gentle.  Brassica— foliis  lyarlis,  caule  hirsuto 
siliquis  glabris,  of  Linnffius.  The  seeds  of 
this  plant,  and  of  the  wild  rocket,  have  an 
acrid  taste,  and  are  eaten  by  the  Italians  in 
their  pickles,  &c.  They  are  said  to  be  good 
aperients  and  antiscorbutics,  but  are  esteem- 
ed by  the  above-mentioned  people  for  tlieir 
supposed  aphrodisiac  qualities. 

Brassica  erucastrum.  See  Brassica 
eruca. 

Brassica  Florida.    The  cauliflower. 
Brassica    gonylicodes.      The  turnip 
cabbage. 

Brassica  i.acuturria.  Brassica  lacu- 
turris.     The  Savoy  plant. 

Brassica  marina.  See  Convolvulus  sol- 
danella. 

Brassica  kapus.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  plant  from  which  the  semen  napi  is 
obtained.  Napus  sylvestris.  Bunias.  Wild 
navew,  or  rape.  The  seeds  yield,  upon  ex- 
pression, a  large  quantity  of  oil  called  rape 
oil,  which  is  sometimes  ordered  in  stimu- 
lating liniments. 

Brassica  oleracea.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  brassica  capitata  of  the  shops. 
See  Brassica  capitata. 

Brassica  rapa.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  plant  whose  root  is  railed  turnip. 
Rajmm.  Rapus.  Napus.  Napus  dulcis. 
The  turnip.  Turnips  are  accounted  a 
salubrious  food,  demulcent,  detergent,  some- 
what laxative  and  diuretic,  but  liable,  in 
weak  stomachs,  to  produce  flatulencies,  and 
prove  diflScult  of  digestion.  The  liquor 
pressed  out  of  them,  after  boiling,  is  some- 
times taken  medicinally  in  coughs  and  dis- 
orders of  the  breast.    The  seeds  are  occa- 


sionally taken  as  diuretics they  have  no 
smell,  but  a  mild  acrid  taste. 

Brassica  rubra.  Red  cabbage.  A  very 
excellent  test  botli  for  acids  and  alkalies  in 
which  it  is  superior  to  litmus,  being  natu- 
rally blue,  turning  green  with  alkalies,  and 
red  with  acids. 

Brassica  sabauda.    The  Savoy  plant. 
Brassica  sativa.    The  common  garden 
cabbage. 

Brasside'llica  ars.  a  way  of  curing 
wounds,  mentioned  by  Paracelsus,  by  ap- 
plying the  herb  Brassidella  to  them. 

_  Bra'thu.    BpaBv.    An  old  name  for  sa- 
vine. 

BRAZIL  WOOD.  See  Ccesalpina 
crista. 

BREAD.  Panis.  "  Farinaceous  vege- 
tables are  converted  into  meal  by  trituration, 
or  grinding  in  a  mill ;  and  when  the  husk 
or  bran  has  been  separated  by  sifting  or 
bolting,  the  powder  is  called  flour.  This 
is  composed  of  a  small  quantity  of  muci- 
laginous saccharine  matter,  soluble  in  cold 
water;  much  starch,  which  is  scarcely 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  combines  witli  that 
fluid  by  heat ;  and  an  adhesive  grey  sub- 
stance insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  oil,  or 
ffitber,  and  resembling  an  animal  substance 
in  many  of  its  properties. 

When   flour  is  kneaded    together  with 
water,  it  foi-ras  a  tough  paste,  containing 
these  principles  very  little  altered,  and  not 
easily  digested  by  the  stomach.     The  action 
of  heat  produces  a  considerable  change  in 
the  gluten,  and  probably  in  the  starch,  ren- 
dering the  compound  more  easy  to  masti- 
cate, as  well  as  to  digest.    Hence  the  first 
approaches  towards  the  making  of  bread 
consisted  in  parching  the  com,  either  for 
immediate  use  as  food,  or  previous  to  its  tri- 
turation into  meal ;  or  else  in  baking  the 
flour  into  unleavened  bread,  or  boiling  it 
into  masses  more  or  less  consistent ;  of  all 
which  we  have  suflScient  indications  in  the 
histories  of  the  earlier  nations,  as  well  as  in 
the  various  practices  of  the  moderns.  It 
appears  likewise  from  the  Scriptures,  tlmt 
the  practice  of  making  leavened  bread  is  of 
very  considerable  antiquity;  but  the  addi- 
tion of  yeast,  or  the  vinous  ferment,  now 
so  generally  used,  seems  to  be  of  modem 
date. 

Unleavened  bread  in  the  form  of  small 
cakes,  or  biscuit,  is  made  for  the  use  of  ship- 
ping in  large  quantities ;  but  most  of  the 
breiid  used  on  shore  is  made  to  undergo, 
previous  to  baking,  a  kind  of  fermentation, 
which  appears  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as 
tlie  fermentation  of  saccharine  substances ; 
but  is  ciiecked  and  modified  by  so  many 
circumstances,  as  to  render  it  not  a  little 
difl^cult  to  speak  with  certainty  and  precision 
respecting  it. 

When  dough  or  paste  is  left  to  undergo  a 
spontaneous  decomposition  in  an  open  ves. 
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sel,  the  varfous  parts  of  the  mass  are  diffe- 
rently affected,  according  to  the  humidity, 
the  thickness  or  thinness  of  the  part,  the 
vicinity  or  remoteness  of  fire,  and  other 
circumstances  less  easily  investigated.  The 
saccharine  part  is  disposed  to  become  con- 
verted into  alcohol,  the  mucilage  has  a  ten- 
dency  to  become  sour  and  mouldy,  while 
the  gluten  in  all  probability  verges  toward 
tlie  putrid  state.  An  entire  change  in  the 
chemical  attractions  of  the  several  compo- 
nent parts  must  then  take  place  in  a  pro- 
gressive manner,  not  altogether  the  same  in 
the  internal  and  more  humid  parts  as  in  the 
external  parts,  which  not  only  become  dry 
by  simple  evaporation,  but  are  acted  upon 
by  the  surrounding  air.  The  outside  may 
therefore  become  mouldy  or  putrid,  while 
the  inner  part  may  be  only  advanced  to  an 
acid  state.  Occasional  admixture  of  the 
mass  would  of  course  not  only  produce  some 
change  in  the  rapidity  of  this  alteration,  but 
likewise  render  it  more  uniform  throughout 
the  whole.  The  effect  of  this  commencing 
fermentation  is  found  to  be,  that  the  mass 
is  rendered  more  digestible  and  light;  by 
w;hich  last  expression  it  is  understood,  tliat 
it  is  rendered  much  more  porous  by  the 
disengagement  of  elastic  fluid,  that  sepa- 
rates its  parts  from  each  other,  and  greatly 
increases  its  bulk.  The  operation  of  baking 
puts  a  stop  to  this  process,  by  evaporating 
great  part  of  the  moisture  which  is  requi- 
site to  favour  the  chemical  attraction,  and 
probably  also  by  still  farther  changing  the 
nature  of  the  component  parts.  It  is  then 
bread. 

Bread  made  according  to  the  preceding 
method  will  not  possess  the  uniformity  which 
is  requisite,  because  some  parts  may  be 
mouldy,  while  others  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
changed  from  the  state  of  dough.  The 
same  means  are  used  in  this  case  as  have 
been  found  effectual  in  promoting  the  uni- 
form fermentation  of  large  masses.  This 
consists  in  the  use  of  a  leaven  or  ferment, 
which  is  a  small  portion  of  some  matter  of 
the  same  kind,  but  in  a  more  advanced'stage 
of  the  fermentation.  After  the  leaven  has 
been  well  incorporated  by  kneading  into 
fresh  dough,  it  not  only  brings  on  the  fer- 
mentation with  greater  speed,  but  causes  it 
to  take  place  in  the  whole  of  the  mass  at  the 
same  time  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  dough  has  by 
this  means  acquired  a  due  increase  of  bulk 
from  the  carbonic  acid,  which  endeavours  to 
escape,  it  is  judged  to  be  sufficiently  fer- 
mented, and  ready  for  the  oven. 

The  fermentation  by  means  of  leaven  or 
sour  dough  is  thought  to  be  of  the  acetous 
kind,  because  it  is  generally  so  managed,  that 
the  bread  has  a  sour  flavour  and  taste.  But 
it  has  not  been  ascertained  that  this  acidity 
proceeds  from  true  vinegar.  Bread  raised 
by  leaven  is  usually  made  of  a  mixture  of 
wheat  and  rye,  not  very  accurately  cleared 
of  the  bran.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  name 


of  rye-bread ;  and  the  mixture  of  these  two 
kinds  of  grain  is  called  bread-corn,  or 
meslin,  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where 
it  is  raised  on  one  and  the  same  piece  of 
ground,  and  passes  through  all'the  processes 
of  reaping,  threshing,  grinding,  &c,  in  this 
mixed  state. 

Yeast  or  barm  is  used  as  the  ferment  for 
the  finer  kinds  of  bread.  This  is  the  muci- 
laginous froth  which  rises  to  the  surface  of 
beer  in  its  first  stage  of  fermentation.  When 
it  is  mixed  with  dough,  it  produces  a  much 
more  speedy  and  efi'ectual  fermentation  than 
that  obtained  by  leaven,  and  the  bread  is 
accordingly  much  lighter,  and  scarcely  ever 
sour.  The  fermentation  by  yeast  seems  to 
be  almost  certainly  of  the  vinous  or  spi- 
rituous kind. 

Bread  is  much  more  uniformly  miscible 
with  water  than  dough ;  and  on  this  cir- 
cumstance its  good  qualities  most  probably 
do  in  a  great  measure  depend. 

A  very  great  number  of  processes  are  used 
by  cooks,  confectioners,  and  others,  to  make 
cakes,  puddings,  and  other  kinds  of  bread, 
in  'which  different  qualities  are  required. 
Some  cakes  are  rendered  brittle,  or  as  it  is 
called  short,  by  ah  admixture  of  sugar  or  of 
starch.  Another  kind  of  brittleness  is  given 
by  the  addition  of  butter  or  fat.  White  of 
egg,  gum- water,  isinglass,  and  other  adhesive 
substances,  are  used,  when  it  is  intended  that 
the  effect  of  fermentation  shall  expand  the 
dough  into  an  exceedingly  porous  mass. 
Dr,  Percival  has  recommended  the  addition 
of  salep,  or  the  nutritious  powder  of  the 
orchis  root.  He  says,  that  an  ounce  of 
salep,  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  water,  and 
mixed  with  two  pounds  of  flour,  two  ounces 
of  yeast,  and  eighty  grains  of  salt,  produced 
a  remarkably  good  loaf,  weighing  three 
pounds  two  ounces ;  while  a  loaf  made  of 
^n'equal  quantity  of  the  other  ingredients, 
ivithout  the  salep,  weighed  but  two  pounds 
twelve  ounces.  If  the  salep  be  in  too  large 
quantity,  however,  its  peculiar  taste  will  be 
distinguishable  in  the  bread.  The  farina  of 
potatoes,  likewise,  mixed  with  wheaten  flour, 
makes  very  good  bread.  The  reflecting 
chemist  will  receive  considerable  information 
on  this  subject  from  an  attentive  inspection 
of  the  receipts  to  be  met  with  in  treatises  of 
cooking  and  confectionary. 

Mr.  Accum,  in  his  late  Treatise  on  Cu- 
linai-y  Poisons,  statJes,  that  tlie  inferior  kind 
of  flour  which  the  London  bakers  generally 
use  for  making  loaves,  requires  the  addition 
of  alum  to  give  them  the  white  appearance  of 
bread  made  from  fine  flour.  '  The  baker's 
flour  is  very  often  made  of  the  worst  kinds 
of  damaged  foreign  wheat,  and  other  cereal 
grains  mixed  with  them  in  grinding  the 
wheat  into  flour.  In  this  capital,  no  fewer 
than  six  distinct  kinds  of  wheaten  flour  are 
brought  into  the  market.  They  are  called 
fine  flour,  seconds,  middlings,  fine  middlings, 
coarse  middlings,  and  twenty-penny  flour. 
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Common  garden  beans  and  pease  are  also 
frequently  ground  up  among  the  London 
bread  flour. 

'  The  smallest  quantity  of  alum  that  can 
be  employed  with  effect  to  produce  a  white, 
■light,  and  porous  bread  from  an  inferior 
kind  of  flour,  I  have  my  own  baker's  autho- 
rity to  state,  is  from  three  to  four  ounces  to 
a  sack  of  flour  weighing  240  pounds.' 

«  The  following  account  of  making  a  sack 
of  five  bushels  of  flour  into  bread,  is  taken 
from  Dr.  P.  Markham's  Considerations  on 
the  Ingredients  used  in  the  Adulteration  of 
Flour  and  Bread,  p.  21. 

Five  bushels  flour. 

Eight  ounces  of  alum, 

Four  lbs.  salt, 

Half  a  gallon  of  yeast  mixed  witli  about 
Three  gallons  of  water. 
'  AiK^ther  substance  employed  by  fraudu- 
lent bakers  is  subcarbonate  of  ammonia. 
With  this  salt  they  realise  the  important 
consideration  of  pjieducing  light  and  porous 
bread  from  spoiled,  or  what  is  technically 
called  sour  flour.    This  salt,  which  becomes 
■wholly  converted  into  a  gaseous  substance 
during  the  operation  of  baking,  causes  the 
dough  to  swell  up  into  air-bubbles,  which 
carry  before  them  the  stiff  dough,  and  thus 
it  renders  the  dough  porous  ;  the  salt  itself 
is  at  the  same  time  totally  volatilized  during 
the  operation  of  baking.'  — '  Potatoes  are 
likewise  largely,  and,  perhaps,  constantly 
used  by  fraudulent  bakers,  as  a  cheap  ingre- 
dient to  enhance  their  profit.' — '  There  are 
instances  of  convictions  on  record,  of  bakei's 
liaving  used  gypsum,  chalk,  and  pipe-clay, 
in  the  manufacture  of  bread.' 

Mr.  E.  Davy,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  at  the 
Cork  Institution,  has  made  experiments, 
showing  that  from  twenty  to  forty  grains  of 
common  carbonate  of  magnesia,  well  mixed 
with  a  pound  of  the  worst  neiv  seconds 
flour,  materially  improved  the  quality  of  the 
bread  baked  with  it. 

The  habitual  and  daily  introduction  of 
a  portion  of  alum  into  the  human  stomach, 
however  small,  must  be  prejudicial  to  the 
exercise  of  its  functions,  and  particularly  in 
persons  of  a  bilious  and  costive  habit.  And, 
besides,  as  the  best  sweet  flour  never  stands 
in  need  of  alum,  the  presence  of  this  salt 
indicates  an  inferior  and  highly  acescent 
food  ;  which  cannot  fail  to  aggravate  dys- 
pepsia, and  which  may  generate  a  calculous 
diathesis  in  the  urinary  organs.  Every 
precaution  of  science  and  law  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  employed  to  detect  and  stop 
such  deleterious  adulterations.  Bread  may 
be  analysed  for  alum  by  crumbling  it  down 
when  somewhat  stale  in  distilled  water, 
squeezing  the  pasty  mass  through  a  piece  of 
tloth,  and  then  passing  the  liquid  through  a 
paper  filter.  A  limpid  infusion  will  thus  be 
obtained.  It  is  difficult  to  procure  it  clear 
if  we  use  new  bread  or  hot  water.  A  dilute 
solution  of  muriate  of  barytBs  dropped  into 


the  filtered  infusion,  will  indicate  by  a  white 
cloud,  more  or  less  heavy,  the  presence  and 
quantity  of  alum.  I  find  that  genuine  bread 
gives  no  precipitate  by  this  treatment.  The 
earthy  adulterations  arc  easily  discovered  by 
incinerating  the  bread  at  a  red  heat  in  a 
shallow  eartJien  vessel,  and  treating  the  resi- 
duary ashes  with  a  little  nitrate  of  ammonia. 
The  earths  themselves  will  then  remain, 
characteriesd  by  their  wiiiteness  and  in- 
solubility. 

The  latest  chemical  treatise  on  the  art  of 
making  l)readj  except  the  account  given  by 
Mr. Accum  in  hiswork  on  the  AduUerations 
of  Food,  is  the  article  Baking  in  the  Sup- 
plement to  the  Encyclopasdia  Britannica. 

Under  Process  of  Baking  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing statement :  '  An  ounce  of  alum  is 
then  dissolved  over  the  fire  in  a  tin  pot,  and 
the  solution  poured  into  a  large  tub,  called 
by  the  bakers  tlie  seosoning-hib.  Four 
pounds  and  a  half  of  salt  are  likewise  put 
into  the  tub,  and  a  pailful  of  hot  water.' 
Note  on  this  passage. — '  In  London,  where 
the  goodness  of  bread  is  estimated  entirely 
by  its  whiteness,  it  is  usual  with  those 
bakers  who  employ  flour  of  an  inferior 
quality,  to  add  as  muck  alum  as  common 
salt  to  the  dougli.  Or,  in  other  words,  the 
.quantity  of  salt  added  is  diminished  one-half, 
and  the  deficiency  supplied  by  an  equal 
weight  of  alum.  This  improves  the  look 
of  the  bread  very  much,  rendering  it  much 
whiter  and  firmer.'  " — Ure's  Cliem.  Diet. 

BREAD-FRUIT.  The  tree  which 
affords  this,  grows  in  all  the  Ladrone  Islands 
in  the  Soutli  Sea,  in  Otaheite,  and  now  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  bread-fruit  grows 
upon  a  tree  the  size  of  a  middling  oak.  The 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  and 
the  surface  is  reticulated,  not  much  unlike 
the  surface  of  a  truffle.  It  is  covered  with 
a  thin  skin,  and  has  a  core  about  the  size  of 
a  small  knife.  The  eatable  part  is  between 
the  skin  and  the  core  :  it  is  as  white  as  snow, 
and  somewhat  of  the  consistence  of  new 
bread.  It  must  be  toasted  before  it  is  eaten, 
being  first  divided  into  three  or  four  parts. 
Its  taste  is  insipid,  with  a  slight  sweetness, 
nearly  like  that  of  wheaten  bread  and  arti- 
choke together.  This  fruit  is  the  constant 
food  of  the  inhabitants  all  the  year,  it  being 
in  season  eight  months. 

Jiread-mU.  See  Brosimum  alicaslrum. 
BREAST.  Mamma.  Hie  two  glo- 
bular projections,  composed  of  common  in- 
teguments, adipose  substance,  and  lacteal 
glands  and  vessels,  and  adhering  to  the  an- 
terior and  lateral  regions  of  the  thorax  of 
females.  On  the  middle  of  each  brea.st  is 
a  projecting  portion,  termed  the  papilla  or 
nipple,  in  whicii  the  excretory  ducts  of  the 
glands  terminate,  and  around  which  is  a 
coloured  orb,  or  disc,  called  the  aureola. 
The  use  of  the  breasts  is  to  suckle  new -bom 
infante. 

BREAST-BONE.    See  Sternum. 
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BRECCIA.  An  Italian  term,  frequently 
used  by  our  niineralogical  writers  to  denote 
such  compound  stones  as  are  coinposed  of 
agglutinated  fragments  of  considerable  size. 
When  the  agglutinated  parts  are  rounded 
the  stone  is  called  pudding-stone.  Breccias 
are  denominated  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  component  parts.  Tluis  we  have  cal- 
careous breccias,  or  marbles  j  and  siliceous 
breccias,  which  are  still  more  minutely  class- 
ed, according  to  their  varieties. 

BRE'GMA.  (From  Spexo,  to  moisten  ; 
formerly  so  called,  because,  in  infants,  and 
sometimes  even  in  adults,  they  are  tender 
and  moist. )  An  old  name  for  the  parietal 
bones. 

B RE' VIS.  Short.  Applied  to  distin- 
guisli  parts  differing  only  in  length,  and  to 
some  parts  the  termination  of  which  is  not 
far  from  their  origin ;  as  hreuia  vcisa,  the 
.branches  of  the  splenic  vein. 

Brey'nia.  (An  American  plant  named 
in  honour  of  Dr.  Bvenniys.  )  A  species  of 
capparis, 

BRIAR.    See  Rosa. 

Bui'cuJiuM.  A  na.xt}&  wbick  the  Gauls 
gave  to  the  herb  artemisia. 

BRIMSTONE,    Ses  Suli>hur. 

BRISTLE.    See  Seta. 

BRISTOL  HOT-WELL.  Bristolknsis 
aqua.  A  pure,  Uiermal  or  wai-m,  slightly 
acidulated,  mineral  spring,  situated  about 
a  mile  below  Bristol.  The  freshwater  is 
inodorous,  perfectly  limpid  and  sparkling, 
and  sends  forth  numerous  air-bubbles  when 
poured  into  a  glass.  It  is  very  agreeable 
to  the  palate,  but  without  having  any  very 
decided  taste,  at  least  none  that  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a  common  observer.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  only  L  00077,  which  ap- 
proaches so  near  to  that  of  distilled  water, 
that  this  circumstance  alone  would  show 
that  it  contained  but  a  very  small  admix- 
ture of  foreign  ingredients.  The  tempera- 
ture of  these  waters,  taking  the  average  of 
the  most  accurate  observations,  may  be 
reckoned  at  74  deg.  ;  and  this  does  not 
very  sensibly  vary  during  winter  or  summer. 
Bristol  water  contains  both  solid  and  gaseous 
matter,  and  the  distinetion  between  the  two 
requires  to  be  attended  to,  as  it  is  owing  to 
the  very  small  quantity  of  solid  matter  that 
it  deserves  the  character  of  a  very  finonatural 
spring  ;  and  to  an  excess  in  gaseous  contents 
that  it  seems  to  be  principally  indebted  for 
its  medical  proixirties,  wliatever  they  may  be, 
independent  of  those  of  mere  water,  M'ith 
an  increase  of  temperature.  Erom  the 
different  investigations  of  chemists,  it  appears 
that  the  principal  component  parts  of  tlie 
Hot-Well  water,  are  a  large  proportion  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  or  fixed  air,  and  a  certain 
portion  of  magnesiii  and  lime,  in  vai-ious 
combinations,  with  the  muriatic,  vitriolic, 
and  carbonic  acids.  The  ganeral  inference 
is,  that  it  is  considerably  pure  for  a  natural 
fountain,  as  it  contains  no  other  solid  matter 


than  is  found  in  almost  all  common  spring 
water,  and  in  less  quantity. 

On  account  of  these  ingredients,  espe- 
cially the  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  Hot- Well 
water  is  efficacious  in  promoting  salutary 
discharges,  in  green-sickness,  as  well  as 
in  the  blind  haimorrhoids.  It  may  be  taken 
with  advantage  in  obstructions,  and  weakness 
of  the  bowels,  arising  from  habitual  cos- 
tiveness;  and,  from  tlie  purity  of  its  aqueous 
part,  it. has  justly  been  considered  as  a 
specifiq  in  diabetes,  rendering  thi?  urinary 
organs  more  fitted  to  receive  bpnefit  from 
those  medicines  wliicli  are  generally  pre- 
scribed, anfl  sometimes  successful. 

But  the  high  reputation  which  this  spring 
has  acquired,  is  chiefly  in  the  QurQ  of  pul- 
mona,ry  consuijiption.  From  the  number 
of  unsuccessful  cases  among  those  who 
frequent  tliis  place,,  many  have  denied  any 
peculiar  efficacy  in  this  spring,  superior  to 
that  of  common  water.  It  is  not  easy  to 
determine  how  much  may  be  owing  to  the 
favourable  situation  and  mild  temperate 
climate  which  Bristol  enjoys  ;  but  it  cannot, 
be  doubted  that  the  Hot- Well  water,  though 
by  no  means  a  cure  for  consumption,  alle- 
viates so;ne  of  the  most  harassing  symptoms 
of  this  formidable  disease.  It  is  particularly 
efficapigus  in  moderating  the  thirst,  the  dry 
burning  lieat  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the 
partial  night  sweats,  and  the  symptoms  that 
are  peculiarly  hectical  ;  and  thus,  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  phthisis,  it  may  materially 
contribute  to  a  complete  re-establishment  of 
heaWi ;  and  even  in  the  latter  periods,  mi- 
tigate the  disease  when  the  cure  is  doubtful, 
if  not  hopple.ss., 

The  sensible  effects  of  this  water,  when 
drunk  warm,  and'  fresh  from  the  spring,  are 
a  gentle  glow  of  the  stomach,  succeeded 
sometimes  by  a  slight  and  transient  degree 
of  headache  and  giddiness.  By  a  continued 
use,  in  most  cases  it  is  diuretic,  keeps  the  skin 
moist  and  perspirable,  and  im])roves  the 
appetite  and  health.  Its  effects  on  the  bowels 
are  variable.  On  the  whole,  a  tendency  to 
costiveness  seems  to  be  the  more  general 
consequence  of  a  long  course  of  this  medi- 
cinal spring,  and  therefore  the  use  of  a  mild 
aperient  is  requisite.  These  effects,  however, 
are  applicable  only  to  invalids,  for  healthy 
persons,  who  taste  tlie  water  at  the  fovmtain, 
seldom  discover  any  thing  in  it  but  a  degree 
of  warmth,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the 
common  element. 

The  season  for  the  Hot- Well  is  generally 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  October ;  but 
as  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  water 
continue  the  same  throughout  the  year,  the 
summer  months  are  preferred  merely  on 
account  of  the  concomitant  benefits  of  air 
and  exercise. 

It  should  be    mentioned,  that  another 
spring,  nearly  resembling  the  Hot- Well,  has 
been  discovered  at  Clifton,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  the  summit  of  the  same  hill,  from 
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the  bottom  of  which  the  Hot- Well  issues. 
The  water  of  Sion-spring,  as  it  is  called,  is 
one  or  two  degrees  colder  than  the  Hot- 
Well  ;  but  in  other  respects  it  sufficiently 
resembles  it  to  be  employed  for  all  similar 
purposes. 

Britannica  heuba.  See  Rumex  hydro- 
lapothum,  and  Arctium  lappa. 

BRITA'NNICUS.  British.  Applied 
to  plants  which  grow  in  this  country,  and 
to  some  remedies. 

BRITISH  GUM.  When  starch  is  ex- 
posed to  a  temperature  between  600°  and 
700''  it  swells,  and  exhales  a  peculiar  smell ; 
it  becomes  of  a  brown  colour,  and  in  that 
state  is  employed  by  calico-printers.  It  is 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  does  not  form  a 
blue  compound  with  iodine.  Vauquelin 
found  it  to  differ  from  gum  in  affording 
oxalic  instead  of  mucous  acid,  when  treated 
with  nitric  acid. — Brande's  Manual,  iii.  34. 

British  Oil.  A  variety  of  the  black  spe- 
cies of  petroleum,  to  wliich  this  name  has 
been  given  as  an  empirical  remedy. 

BROCATELLO.  A  calcareous  stone 
or  marble,  composed  of  fragments  of  four 
col  oursj  white,  gi'eyj  yellow,  ^ind  red. 

BRO'CCOLI.  Brassica  Italica.  As 
an  article  of  diet,  this  may  be  considered  as 
more  delicious  than  cauliflower  and  cabbage. 
Sound  stomachs  digest  broccoli  without  any 
inconvenience ;  but  in  dyspeptic  stomachs, 
even  when  combined  with  pepper,  &c.  it 
always  produces  flatulency,  and  nauseous 
eructations. 

Brochos.  (Bpo%os,  a  snare. )  A  bandage. 

Bro'chthus.  (From  ^p^x'^'  to  pour.) 
The  throat  j  also  a  small  kind  of  drinking- 
vessel. 

Bro'chus.  BpoKos.  One  with  a  promi- 
nent upper-lip,'or  one  with  a  full  mouth  and 
prominent  teeth. 

BROCKLESBY,  Richard,  was  bom 
in  Somersetshire,  though  of  an  Irish  family, 
in  1722.  After  studying  at  Edinburgh,  he 
graduated  at  Leyden  ;  then  settled  in  L,on- 
don,  but  did  not  advance  very  rapidly  iu 
practice.  About  1757,  he  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  army  in  Germany,  and  on 
his  .return  after  six  years,  published  the  re- 
sult of  his  experience,  in  a  work  entitled 
"Economical  and  Medical  Observations." 
His  success  now  became  more  decided,  and 
being  prudent  in  his  affairs,  and  without  a 
family,  he  realised  a  considerable  fortune. 
He  proved  himself  however  sufficiently  libe- 
ral by  presenting  lOOOZ.  to  Mr.  Edmund 
Burke,  who  had  been  his  school-fellow  ;  and 
by  offering  an  annuity  of  100/.  to  Dr.  John- 
son, to  enable  him  to  travel,  which  was  not 
however  accepted.  He  was  author  of  several 
other  works,  and  died  in  1797. 

Bro'dium.  a  term  in  pharmacy,  signi- 
fying the  same  v/ithjusculinn,  broth,  or  the 
liquor  in  whicli  any  thing  is  boiled.  Thus 
we  sometimes  read  of  brodiu77i  snlis,  or  a 
decoction  of  salt. 


BRO'MA.  (From  Ppwcricui,  to  eat.) 
Food  of  any  kind  that  is  masticated,  and 
not  drank. 

Broma-theok.  (From /Spoxr/cw,  to  eat.) 
Muslirooms. 

BROMATO'LOGY.  {Bromatologia ; 
from  Ppwfia,  food,  and  Ao7oy,  a  discourse.) 
A  discourse  or  treatise  on  food. 

BROME'LIA.  (So  named  in  honour 
.  of  Olaus  Bromel,  a  Swede,  author  of  Lupo- 
logia,  &c.  in  1687.)  ITie  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants.  Class,  Hexandria  j  Order,  Mono- 
gynia. 

Bromelia  ananas.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  pine 
apple,  Bromelia  .•—foliis  cUiato  sjnnosis,  mu- 
crnnatis,  spica  comosa  of  Linnaus.  It  is  used 
principally  as  a  delicacy  for  the  table,  and  is 
also  given  with  advantage  as  a  refrigerant  in 
fevers. 

Bromelia  karatas.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  from  which  we  obtain  the 
fruit  called  penguin,  which  is  given  in  the 
Spanish  West  Indies  to  cool  and  quench 
thirst  in  fevers,  dysenteries,  &c.  It  grows 
in  a  cluster,  there  being  several  of  the  size 
of  one's  finger  together.  Each  portion 
is  clothed  with  husk  containing  a  white 
pulpy  substance,  which  is  the  eatable  part ; 
and  if  it  be  not  perfectly  ripe,  its  flavour 
resembles  that  of  the  pine-apple.  The 
juice  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  very  austere,  and 
is  made  use  of  to  acidulate  punch.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies  make  a  wine 
of  the  penguin,  wliich  is  very  intoxicating, 
and  has  a  good  flavour. 

BROMFIELD,  William,  was  born  in 
London,  1712;  and  attained  considerable 
reputation  as  a  surgeon.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-nine  he  began  to  give  anatomical 
lectures,  which  were  very  well  attended. 
About  three  years  after,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Madan,  he  formed  the  plan  of 
the  Lock  Hospital;  and  so  ably  enforced 
the  advantages  of  such  an  institution,  that 
a  sufficient  fund  was  raised  for  erecting  the 
present  building;  and  it  has  been  since 
maintained  by  voluntary  contributions.  He 
was  appointed  surgeon,  and  held  tliat  office 
for  many  years  :  he  was  also  surgeon  to  St. 
George's  Hospital,  and  to  Her  IMajesty's 
household.  He  wrote  many  works  ;  the 
most  considerable  was  entitled  "  Chirurgi- 
cal  Cases  and  Observations,"  in  1773,  but 
reckoned  not  to  answer  the  expectations 
entertained  of  him.  He  attained  his  eigh- 
tieth year. 

Bro'aiion.  (From  fipai/xos,  the  oat.)  Tlie 
name  of  a  plaster,  made  with  oaten  flour, 
mentioned  by  Paulus  yEi^ineta. 

BRO'MUS.  (From  Ppccfia,  food.)  Tlie 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnoean 
system.  Class,  Triandria  Order,  Digytiia. 
Brome-grass. 

Bromus  STERiLis.  ( Fiom  jSpaxr/co),  to 
eat.)    The  wild  oat. 

BRO"NCHIA.  (Bronchia,  orum.  neut. 
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plur. ;  from  Ppoyxos,  the  throat.)  See 
Trachea. 

BRONCHIAL.  {Bronchialis  irom 
bronchia.)  Appertaining  to  the  wind-pipe, 
or  bronchia  ;  as  bronchial  gland,  artery,  &c. 

BRONCHIA'LIS.    See  Bronchial. 

Bronchiales  ARTERiiE.  Bronchial  ar- 
teries. Branches  of  the  aorta  given  off  in 
the  chest. 

Bronchiales  gi.andulje.  Bronchial 
glands.  Large  blackish  glands,  situated 
about  the  bronchia  and  trachea. 

BRONCHOCE'LE.    (From  ^poyx^h 
the  windpipe,  and  icr\\t],  a  tumour.)  Bo- 
tium  ;  Hernia  gutturis  ;  Gutlur  tumidum  ; 
Trachclophyina  ;  Gossuvi ;  Exechebronchos  ; 
Gongrona  ;  Hernia  bronchialis  ;  Tracheocele. 
Derbyshire  neck.     This  disease  is  marked 
by  a  tumour  on  tlie  forepart  of  the  neck, 
and  seated  between  the  trachea  and  skin. 
In  general  it  has  been  supposed  principally 
to  occupy  the  thyroid  gland.    We  are  given 
to  understand  that  it  is  a  very  common  dis- 
order in  Derbyshire;  but  its  occurrence  is 
by  no  means  frequent  in  other  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  or  in  Ireland.    Amongst  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Alps,  and  other  mountainous 
countries  bordering  thereon,  it  is  a  disease 
very  often  met  with,  and  is  there  known  by 
the  name  of  goitre.    The  cause  which  gives 
rise  to  it,  is  by  no  means  certain,  and  tlie 
observations  of  tlifferent  writers  are  of  very 
little  practical  utility.    Dr.  Saunders  con- 
troverts the  general  idea  of  the  broncho- 
cele  being  produced  by  the  use  of  snow 
water.      The  swelling  is  at  first  without 
pain,    or  any    evident  fluctuation ;  when 
the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  and  the 
swelling  considerable,  we  find  it  in  general 
a  very  difficult   matter  to    cfl'ect  a  cure 
by  medicine,  or  any  external  application  ; 
and  it  migh't  be  unsafe    to   attempt  its 
removal  with  a  knife,  on  account  of  the 
enlarged  state  of  its  arteries,  and  its  vicinity 
to  the  carotids  ;  but  in  an  early  stage  of  the 
disease,  by  the  aid  of  medicine,  a  cure  may 
be  effected. 

Altliough  some  relief  has  been  obtained 
at  times,  and  the  disease  probably  somewhat 
retarded  by  external  applications,  such  as 
blisters,  discutient  embrocations,  and  sapo- 
naceous and  mercurial  plasters,  still  a  com- 
plete cure  has  seldom  been  effected  without 
an  internal  use  of  medicine  ;  and  that  wliieh 
has  always  proved  the  most  efficacions,  is 
burnt  sponge.    The  form  under  wliich  this 
is  most  usually  exhibited,  is  that  of  a  lozenge. 
W.  spongise  usta;  5ss.  mucilag.  Arab.  gum. 
q.  s.  fiat  trochiscus.    When  the  tumour  ap- 
pears about  the  age  of  puberty,  and  before 
its  structure  has  been  too  morbidly  deranged, 
a  pill  consisting  of  a  grain  or  two  of  calo- 
mel, must  be  given  for  three  successive 
nights ;  and,  on  the  fourth  morning,  a  saline 
purge.     Every  night  afterwards  for  three 
weeks,  one  of  the  troches  should,  when  the 
patient  is  iu  b^,  be  put  under  the  tongue, 


suffered  to  dissolve  gradually,  and  the  solu- 
tion swallowed.  The  disgust  at  first  arising 
from  this  remedy  soon  wears  off".  The  pills 
and  the  purge  are  to  be  repeated  at  the  end 
of  three  weeks,  and  the  troches  had  recourse 
to  as  before ;  and  this  plan  is  to  be  pursued 
till  the  tumour  is  entirely  dispersed.  Some 
recommend  the  burnt  sponge  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  larger  doses.  Sulphuretted  potassa 
dissolved  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  30 
grains  to  a  quart  daily,  is  a  remedy  which 
has  been  employed  by  Dr.  Richter  with  suc- 
cess, in  some  cases,  where  calcined  sponge 
failed.  The  sodae  subcarbonas  being  the 
basis  of  burnt  sponge,  is  now  frequently 
employed  instead  of  it,  and,  indeed^  it  is  a 
more  active  medicine. 

BRO'NCHOS.  (BpoYXos.  }^<i  wind- 
pipe.) A  catarrh;  a  suppression  of  tlie 
voice  from  a  catarrh. 

BRONCHO  TOMY.  {Bronchotomia ; 
from  Ppoyxos,  the  windpipe,  and  renvoi,  to 
cut.)  Tracheotomy;  Laryngotomy.  This 
is  an  operation  in  which  an  opening  is  made 
into  the  larynx,  or  trachea,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  passage  for  the  air  into 
and  out  of  the  lungs,  when  any  disease  pre- 
vents the  patient  from  breathing  tlirough  the 
mouth  and  nostrils,  or  of  extracting  foreign 
bodies,  wliicli  have  accidentally  fallen  into  the 
trachea ;  or,  lastly,  in  order  to  be  able  to  in- 
flate the  lungs,  in  cases  of  sudden  suffoca- 
tion, drowning,  &c.  Its  practicableness, 
and  little  danger,  are  founded  on  the  facility 
with  which  certain  wounds  of  the  windpipe, 
even  of  the  most  complicated  kind,  liave 
been  .healed,  without  leaving  any  ill  effects 
whatever,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  parts  cut, 
which  are  not  furnished  with  any  vessel  of 
consequence. 

BRO'NCHUS.  (From  /Spex'^,  pou^.) 
The  ancients  believed  that  the  solids  were 
conveyed  into  the  stomach  by  the  oesopha- 
gus, and  the  fluids  by  the  bronchia ;  whence 
its  name.     1.  The  windpipe. 

2.  A  defluxion  from  the  fauces.  See 
Calarrhua. 

BRONZE.  A  mixed  metal  consisting 
chiefly  of  copper,  with  a  small  portion  of  tin, 
and  sometimes  other  raetals. 

BRONZITE.  A  massive  metal-like 
mineral,  frequently  resembling  bronze,  found 
in  large  masses  in  beds  of  serpentine  in 
Upper  Stiria,  and  in  Perthshire. 

BROOKLIME.  See  Veronica  becca- 
biinga. 

BRODM.     See  S/mriium  scopariu7)i. 
B RO S IM U M. ( From  fipootrifjLos,  eatable.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaian  system.    Class,  Bicecia ;  Order, 
Monandria. 

Brosimuji  alicastrum.  The  specific 
name  of  the  tree,  which  affords  the  bread- 
nut. 

BROWN,  John,  born  in  the  county  of 
Berwick,  in  1735.     He  made  very  rapid 
progress  in  his  youth  in  the  learned  lan- 
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guages,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  went  to 
Edinburgh  to  study  theology  ;  but  before  he 
could  be  ordained,  became  attached  to  free- 
living   and   free-thinking.     About  1759, 
having  translated  the  inaugural  ihcsis  of  a 
medical  candidate  into  Latin,  and  the  per- 
formance being  highly  applauded,  he  was  led 
to  the  study  of  medicine.    The  professors 
at  Edinburgh  allowed  him  to  attend  their 
lectures  gratuitously ;  and  he  maintained 
himself  by  instructing  the  students  in  Latin, 
and  composing  or  translating  their  disserta- 
tions.   Dr.  Cullen  particularly  encouraged 
him,  notwithstanding  his  irregularities,  em- 
ploying him  as  .tutor  to  his  sons,  and  allow- 
ing him  .to  repeat  and  enlarge  upon  his 
lectures  in  the  evening  to  those  pupils,  who 
chose  to  attend.    In  1765  he  married,  and 
his  house  was  soon  filled  with  boarders ;  but 
his  imprudence  brought  on  bankruptcy  with- 
in four  years  after.     About  this  period  he 
was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  one  of 
the  medical   chairs ;    and   attributing  his 
failure  to  Dr.  .Cullen,  became  his  declared 
enemy.     This  probably  determined  him  to 
form  his  new  system  of  medicine,  afterwards 
published  under  <the  title  of  "  Elementa 
Medicinae  :"  in  which  .certainly  much  ge- 
nius is  displayed,  but  little  acquaintance 
with  practice,  or  with  what  had  been  written 
before  on  the  subject.     His  chief  object 
seems  to  have  been  to  reduce  the  medical 
art  to  the  utmost  simplicity  :  whence  he  ar- 
ranged all  diseases  under  the  two  divisions 
of  sthenic  and  asthenic,  and  maintained  that 
all  agents  operate  on  the  body  as  stimuli  j  so 
that  we  had  only  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
force  of  these  according  to  circumstances. 
At  the  head  of  his  stimulant  remedies  he 
places  wine,  brandy,  and  opium,  in  the  re- 
commendation of  which  lie  is  very  liberal ; 
and  especially  betrays  his  partiality  to  thera 
by  assenting,  contrary  to  universal  experi- 
ence, that  he  found  them  in  his  own  person 
the  best  preservatives  against  the  gout.  He 
is  said  to  ha.ve  prepared  himself  for  his  lec- 
tures by  a  large  dose  of  laudanum  in  whisky  ; 
and  thus  roused  himself  to  a  degree  of  en- 
thusiasm, bordering  on  frenzy^     After  com- 
pleting his  work,  he  procured  a  degree  from 
St.  Andrew's,  and  commenced  public  teacher. 
The  novelty  and  imposing  simplicity  of  his 
doctrines  procured  him  at  Jfirst  a  pretty 
numerous  class  :  but  being  irregular  in  his 
attendance,  and  his  habits  of  intemperance 
increasing,  they  fell  off  by  degrees :  and  he 
was  at  length  so  embarrassed,    as    to  be 
obliged  to  quit  Edinburgh  in  178f>.  He 
then  settled  in  London,  but  met  with  little 
success,  and  in  about  two  years  after  died,. 
His  opinions  at  first  found  many  supporters, 
as  well  in  this  as  in  other  countries;  but 
they  appear  now  nearly  fallen  into  deserved 
oblivion. 

BROWN  SPAR.  .Pearl  spar.  Sidero- 
culcite.  A  white,  red,  or  brown,  or  black- 
spar  ;  liarder  than  the  calcareous,  but  yields 
to  the  knife. 


BROWNE,  Sir  Thomas,  was  horn  in 
Cheapside,  160.5.  After  studying  and  prac- 
tising for  a  short  time  at  Oxford,  he  spent 
aijout  three  years  in  travelling,  graduating 
at  length  at  Leyden.  He  then  came  to 
London,  and  published  his  "  Religio  Me- 
dici ;"  which  excited  great  attention  as  a 
work  of  genius,  though  blemished  by  a  few 
of  the  popular  superstitions  then  prevailing. 
He  soon  after  settled  at  Norwich,  and  got 
into  .very  good  practice ;  and  was  admitted 
an  honorary  member  of  the  London  College 
of  physicians.  In  1646  appeared  his  most 
popular  work  "  On  Vulgar  Errors,"  which 
added  greatly  to  his  fame  ;  though  he  injudi- 
ciously ranked  the  Copernican  system  among 
them.  He  was  knighted  by  Charles  II. ; 
and  died  at  the  terminafion  >of  his  77th  year. 
His  son  Edward  was  also  a  physician,  and 
attained  considerable  eminence,  having  had 
the  honour  of  attench'ng  Charles  II.  and 
William  III.,  and  being  for  tliree  years  pre- 
sident of  the  college. 

BRU'CEA.  (So  named  by  Sir" Joseph 
Bailees,  in  honour  of  Mr.  Bruce,  the  travel- 
ler in  Abyssinia,  who  first  brought  tha  seeds 
thence  into  England. )  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class, 
Diceciaj  Order,  Tetrandria. 

Beucea  antidtsenterica.  The  sys- 
tematic ,name  of  the  plant  from  which  it  was 
erroneously  supposed  we  obtained  the  an- 
gustura  bark.     See  Cuq)aria. 

Bruc^a  j-ERRUGiNEA.  This  plant  was  also 
supposed  to  afford  the  angustura  bark. 

BR.UCIA-  Brucine.  A  new  ve- 
getable alkali,  lately  extracted  from  the 
bark  of  the  false  angustura,  ,or  Brucia  an- 
tidysenterica,  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou. 
After  being  treated  with  sulphuric  setlier,  to 
get  rid  of  a  /atty  matter,  it  was  subjected  to 
the  action  of  alkohol.  ITie  dry  residuum, 
from  the  evaporated  alcoholic  solution,  was 
treated  with  Goulard's  extract,  or  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead,  to  throw  down  the 
colouring  njatter,  and  the  excess  of  lead  was 
separated  by  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen. The  nearly  colourless  alkaline 
liquid  was  saturated  witli  oxalic  acid,  and 
evaporated  to  dryness.  The  saline  mass 
being  freed  from  its  remaining  colouring 
particles  by  absolute  alkohol,  was  then  de- 
composed by  lime  or  magnesia,  when  the 
brucia  was  disengaged.  It  was  dissolved  in 
boiling  alkohol,  and  obtained  in  crystids,  by 
the  slow  evaporation  of  the  liquid.  These 
crystals,  when  obtained  by  very  slow  evapor- 
ation, are  oblique  prisms,  the  bases  of  which 
are  parallelograms.  When  deposited  from 
a  saturated  solution  in  boiling  water,  by 
cooling,  it  is  in  bulky  plates,  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  boracic  acid  in  appearance.  It  is 
soluble  in  500  times  its  weight  of  boiling 
water,  and  in  850  of  cold.  Its  solubility  is 
mucli  increased  by  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  bark. 

Its  laste  is  exceedingly  bitter,  acrid,  and 
durable  in  the  mouth.    When  administered 
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in  doses  of  a  few  grains,  it  is  poisonous,  act- 
ing on  animals  like  strychnia,  but  much  less 
violently.  It  is  not  affected  by  the  air.  The 
dry  crystals  fuse  at  a  temperature  a  little 
above  that  of  boiling  water,  and  assume  the 
appearance  of  wax.  At  a  strong  heat  it  is 
resolved  into  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  ; 
without  any  trace  of  azote.  It  combines 
with  the  acids,  and  forms  both  neutral  and 
super-salts. 

Brucine.    See  Brucia. 
.   BRUISEWORT.    See  Sajminria. 

BRUMALIS.   (Yrom  Uruma,  winter.) 
Hyemalis.     Belonging  to  winter. 

Bbumalles  plantjE.  Plants  which  flower 
in  our  winter,  common  about  the  cape. 
Brune'lla.  See  Frunella. 
BRUNNER,  John  Conrad,  was  born 
in  Switzerland  in  1653.  He  obtained  his 
degree  in  medicine  at  Strasburg  when  only 
nineteen.  He  afterwards  spent  several  years 
in  improving  himself  at  different  universities, 
particularly  at  Paris  ;  where  he  made  many 
experiments  on  the  pancreas,  and  found  that 
it  might  be  removed  from  a  dog  with  impu- 
nity. On  his  return  he  was  made  professor 
of  medicine  at  Heidelberg  ;  and  gained  great 
reputation,  so  as  to  be  consulted  by  most  of 
the  princes  of  Germany.  He  discovered  the 
mucous  glands  in  the  duodenum  ;  and  was 
author  of  several  inconsiderable  works.  He 
died  in  1727. 

Brunner's  glands.  Bnmneri  glandula. 
Peyer's  glands.  The  muciparous  glands, 
situated  between  the  villous  and  cellular  coat 
of  the  intestinal  canal ;  so  named  after  Brun- 
ner,  who  discovered  them. 

BRUNSWICK  GREEN.  Anammo- 
niaco -muriate  of  copper. 

BRUNTKUP  FERZ.  Purple  copper 
ore. 

Bru'nus.    An  erysipelatous  eruption. 
Bru'scus.     See  Riismis. 
Brux'a.    An  Arabian  word  which  means 
instinct,  and  is  also  applied  to  Savine. 

Bru'tia.  An  epithet  for  the  most  resi- 
nous kind  of  pitch,  therefore  used  to  make 
the  Oleum  Pidnum.  Tlie  Fix  Brucia  was 
so  called  from  Brutia,  a  country  in  the  ex- 
treme parts  of  Italy,  where  it  was  produced. 
BruTi'no.  Turpentine. 
Bru'tobon.  The  name  of  an  ointment 
used  by  the  Greeks, 

Brutua.     See  Chsampclos  Pareira, 
iBRUXANE'Li.     (Indian.)    A  tall  tree  in 
Malabar,  the  bark  of  which  is  diuretic. 

Bry'omus.  (From  ^pvxf,  to  1""^^^  a. 
noise.)  A  peculiar  kind  of  noisC,  such  as  is 
made  by  gnashing  or  grating  the  teeth  ;  or, 
according  to  some,  a  certain  kind  of  convul- 
sion affecting  the  lower  jaw,  and  striking  the 
teeth  together,  most  frequently  observed  in 
such  children  as  have  worms. 

BRYO'NIA.  (From  jSpuo),  to  abound, 
from  its  abundance.)  Bryony.  ].  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna;an  system. 
Class,  Diacia ;    Order,  Syngencsin. 


2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  white 
bryoiiy.     See  Bryonia  alba. 

Bryonia  alba.    The  systematic  name  of 
the  white  bryony  plant.    Vilis  alba  sylvcstris  ; 
Agroslis ;     Anpelo    sagria;      Archeostris ; 
Echetrosisoi  Hippocrates.    Bryonia  aspera  ; 
Cedroslis ;    Chelidonium;    Labmsca Melo-' 
Ihrum ;  Ophroslaphylon ;  Psilolhrum.  Bryo- 
jila  — Jhliis  jmlm.nlis  utrinque  calloso-scabris 
of  LinnaBus.     This  plant  is  very  common  in 
woods  and  hedges.  The  root  has  a  very  nause- 
ous biting  taste,  and  disagreeable  smell.  Ber- 
gius  states  the  virtues  of  this  root  to  be  pur- 
gative,   hydragogue,    emmenagogue,  and 
diuretic ;  the    fresh    root    emetic.  This 
powerful  and  irritating   cathartic,  though' 
now  seldom  prescribed  by  physicians,  is  said 
to  be  of  great  efficacy  in  evacuating  serous 
humours,  and  has  been  chiefly  employed  in 
hydropical  cases.      Instances  of  its  good 
effects  in  other  chronic  diseases  are  also  men- 
tioned ;  as  asthma,  mania,  and  epilepsy.  In 
small  doses,  it  is  reported  to  operate  as  ar 
diuretic,  and  to  be  resolvent  and  deobstruent. 
In  powder,  from  3j.  to  a  drachm,  it  proves 
strongly  purgative ;  and  the  juice,  which 
issues  spontaneously,  in  doses  of  a  spoonful 
or  more,  has  similar  effects,  but  is  more 
gentle  in  its  operation.    An  extract  prepared 
by  water,  acts  more  mildly,  and  with  greater 
safety  than  the  root  in  substance,  given  from 
half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm.     It  is  said  to 
prove  a  gentle  purgative,  and  likewise  to 
operate  powerfully  by  urine.     Of  the  ex- 
pressed juice,  a  spoonful  acts  violently  both 
upwards  and  downwards  ;  but  cream  of  tar^ 
tar  i»  said  to  take  off  its  virulence.  Exter- 
nally, the  fresh  root  has  been  employed  in 
cataplasms,  as  are  solvent  and  discutient:  also 
in  ischiadic  and  other  rheumatic  affections. 

Bryonia  mechOachana  nigricans.  A 
name  given  to  the  jalap  root. 

Bryonia  nigra.    See  Tamus  communis. 
Bryonia  peruviana.  Jalap. 
BRY'ONY.     See  Bri/onia  nigra. 
Bryony,  Mack.     See  Tamus. 
Bryony,  white.     See  Bryonia  alba. 
Brt'thion.    'BpvQtov.     A  malagma;  so 
called  and  described  by  Paulus  ^gifteta.  ' 

Bry'ton.  (From  jSputo,  to  pour  out.)  A 
kind  of  ale,  or  wine,  made  of  barley. 

Bubasteco'rdium.  (From  bubastus  and 
cor,  the  heart.)  A  name  formerly  given  to 
artemisia,  or  mugwort. 

BU'BO.  (From  iSougoiy,  the  groin;  be- 
cause they  most  frequently  happen  in  that 
part.)     Modern  surgeons  mean,    by  this 
term,  a  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
particularly  of  those  of  the  groin  and  axilla. 
The  disease  may  arise  from  tlie  mere  irrita- 
tion of  some  local  disorder,  when  it  is  called 
sympaUielic  bubo ;   from  the  absorption  of 
some  irritating  matter,  such  as  the  venereal 
poison  ;  or  from  constitutional  causes,  as  in 
the  pestilential  bubo,  and  scropliulous  swel- 
lings, of  the  inguinal  and  axillary  glands. 
BU'EON.    (From  ^ovSwu,  the  groin,  or 
P  S 
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a  tumour  to  which  that  part  is  liable,  and 
which  it  was  supposed  to  cure.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaian  system. 
Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Digtjnia. 

BuBON  GALBANUM.     The  Systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  the  officinal  gal- 
banum.    Albetad;  Glialbane ;  Gesor.  The 
plant  is  also  named  Ferula  Africana  ;  Oi-eo- 
selinum   Africanum ;    Anisum  frulicosian 
galbaniferiim  ;  Anisum  Africanum  frulices- 
cens  ;  Ayborzat.    The  lovage-leaved  bubon. 
JBubon ;  — Jbliis   rhombeis  denlatis  slriaiis 
glabris,  umbellis  paucis,  of  Linnreus.  Gal- 
banum  is  the  glimmi-resinous  juice,  obtained 
partly  by  its  spontaneous  exudation  from  the 
joints  of  the  stem,  but  more  generally,  and 
in  greater  abundance,  by  making  an  incision 
in  the  stalk,  a  few  inches  above  the  root, 
from  which  it  immediately  issues,  and  soon 
becomes  sufficiently  concrete  to  be  gathered. 
It  is  imported  into  England  from  Turkey, 
and  the  East  Indies,  in  large,  softisb,  duc- 
tile, pale-coloured  masses,  which,  by  age, 
acquii-e  a  brownish-yellow  appearance  :  these 
are  intermixed  with  distinct  whitish  tears, 
that  are  the  most  pure  part  of  the  mass. 
Galbanum  has  a  strong  unpleasant  smell, 
and  a  warm,  bitterish,  acrid  taste.  Like 
the  other  gummy  resins,  it  unites  with  water, 
by  trituration  into  a  milky  liquor,  but  does 
not  perfectly  dissolve,  as  some  have  reported, 
in  water,  vinegar,  or  wine.     Rectified  spirit 
takes  up  much  more  than  either  of  these 
menstrua,  but  not  the  whole ;  the  tincture 
is  of  a  bright  golden  colour.     A  mixture  of 
two  parts  of  rectified  spirit,  and  one  of 
water,  dissolves  all  but  the  impurities,  which 
are  commonly  in  considerable  quantity.  In 
distillation  with  water,  the  oil  separates  and 
rises  to  the  surface,  in  colour  yellowish,  in 
quantity  one-twentieth  of  the  weight  of  the 
galbanum.     Galbanum,  medicinally  consi- 
dered, may  be  said  to  hold  a  middle  rank 
between  assafoetida  and  ammoniacum ;  but 
its  fo3tidness  is  very  inconsiderable,  especi- 
ally when  compared  with  the  former  :  it  is 
therefore  accounted  less  antispasmodic,  nor 
are  its  expectorant  qualities  equal  to  those 
of  the  latter ;  it  however  is  esteemed  more 
efficacious  than  cither  in  hysterical  disor- 
ders,   Externally,  it  is  often  applied,  by 
surgeons,   to  expedite  the  suppuration  of 
inflammatory  and  indolent  tumours,  and, 
by  physicians,  as  a  warm  stimulating  plas- 
ter.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  pilules  galbani 
composiles,  tlie  empirislrunt  galbcmi  composi- 
tum  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  and  in 
the  entplasltum  gmnmosum  of  tlie  Edin- 
burgh. 

BunoN  MAcEDONicuM.  Thc  Systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  thc  se/nen 
petroselini  Mncedonici  of  thc  shops.  Ajiium 
pelrantm ;  Fctnipium..  Macedonian  parsley. 
Tliis  plant  is  similar  in  quality  to  tlie  com- 
mon parsley,  but  weaker  and  less  grateful. 
The  seeds  enter  the  celebrated  compounds 
mithridate  and  theviaca. 


Bubo'nium.  (From  ^vew,  thc  groin.) 
A  name  of  the  golden  starwort ;  so  called 
because  it  was  supposed  to  be  efficacious  in 
diseases  of  the  groin. 

BUBONOCE'LE.  (From  ^ai/go-v,  the 
groin,  and  K-qK-n,  a  tumour.)  Hernia  ingui- 
nalis.  Inguinal  hernia,  or  rupture  of  the 
groin.  A  species  of  hernia,  in  which  the 
bowels  protrude,  at  the  abdominal  ring. 
See  Hernia  inguinalis. 

BU'CCA.  (Hebrew.)  Tlie  cheek.  TJie 
hollow  inner  part  of  the  cheek,  that  is  in- 
flated by  the  act  of  blowing. 

Buccacra'ton.  (From  bucca,  or  huc- 
cellii,  and  Kpaca,  to  mix. )  A  morsel  of  bread 
sopped  in  wine,  which  served  in  old  times 
for  a  breakfast. 

BU  CCAL.  (From  bucca,  the  cheek.) 
Belonging  to  the  cheek. 

BucciNALEs  GLANDULE.  The  Small  glands 
of  the  mouth,  under  the  cheek,  which  assist 
in  secreting  saliva  into  that  cavity. 

Bu'ccEA.  (From  bucca,  the  cheek;  as 
much  as  can  be  contained  at  one  time  within 
the  cheeks.)  1.  A  mouthful ;  a  morsel. 
2.  A  polypus  of  the  nose. 
Buccela'ton.  (From  buccella,  a  morsel.) 
A  purging  medicine,  made  up  in  the  fonn 
of  a  loaf;  consisting  of  scammony,  &c.  put 
into  fermented  flour,  and  then  baked  in  an 
oven. 

Bucce'lla.  Paracelsus  calls  the  polypus 
in  the  nose  by  this  name,  because  he  sup- 
poses it  to  be  a  portion  of  flesh  parting  from 
the  bucca,  and  insinuating  itself  into  the 
nose. 

Buccella'tio.  (From  buccellntus,  cut 
into  small  pieces.)  Baccellalio.  A  method 
of  stopping  an  hasmon-hage,  by  applying 
small  pieces  of  lint  to  the  vein,  or  artery. 

BUCCINA'TOR.    (From  fiovKauo;',  a 
trumpet ;  so  named  from  its  use  in  forcing 
the  breath  to  sound  the  trumpet )  Retractor 
anguli  oris  of  Albinus,  and  alvcolo-marillaire 
of  Dumas.    The  trumpeter's  muscle.  The 
buccinator  was  long  thought  to  be  a  muscle 
of  the  lower  jaw,  arising  from  the  upper 
alveoli,  and  inserted  into  the  lower  alveoli,  to 
pull  the  jaw  upwards  ;  but  its  origin  and  in- 
sertion, and  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  are  quite 
the  reverse  of  this.  For  this  large  flat  muscle, 
which  forms  in  a  mimner  the  walls  of  the 
cheek,  arises  chiefly  from  the  coronoid  pro- 
cess of  the  lower  jaw-bone,  and  partly  also 
from  the  end  of  the  alVcoIi,  or  socket  process 
of  the  upper-jaw,  close  by  the  ptcrj-goid  pro- 
cess of  the  sphenoid  bone  :  it  goes  forward, 
with  direct  fibres,  to  be  implanted  into  the 
corner  of  the  mouth  ;  it  is  ihin  and  flat,  co- 
vers in  the  mouth,  .ind  foniis  tlie  walls  of 
tlie  check,  and  is  perforated  in  the  middle  of 
the  cheek  by  the  duct  of  Uie  parotid  gland. 
These  are  its  principal  uses  :  —  it  flattens  the 
cheek,  and  so  assists  in  swallowing  liquids  ; 
it  tums,  or  helps  to  turn,  the  morsel  in 
tlie  mouth  while  clicwing,  and  prevents  it 
from  getting  without  the  line  of  the  teeth  ; 
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in  blowing  wind  instruments,  it  both  re- 
ceives  and  expels  the  wind;  it  ddates  like 
a  ba<r,  so  as  to  receive  the  wind  in  the  cheeks  ; 
andtt  contracts  upon  the  wind,  so  as  to  ex- 
pel the  wind,  and  to  swell  the  note.  In 
blowing  the  strong  wind-instruments,  we 
cannot  blow  from  the  lungs,  for  it  distresses 
the  breathing,  we  reserve  the  air  in  the 
mouth,  which  we  keep  continually  lull ; 
and  from  this  circumstance,  as  mentioned 
above,  it  is  named  buccinator,  from  blowing 
the  trumpet. 

Bu'ccoLA.    (Diminutive  of  bucca,  the 
cheek.)     The  fleshy  part  under  the  chin. 

Bucephalun,   red-fruited.      See  Tropins 
Americana. 

Bu'cERAS.  (From  /Sous,  an  ox,  and  Kepas, 
a  horn  ;  so  called  from  the  horn-like  ap- 
pearance of  its  seed.)  Buceros.  See  Tri- 
gonella  Foenumgracum. 

BUCHAN,    William,   was    born  at 
Ancram ,  in  1 729.    After  studying  at  Edin- 
burgh, he  settled  in  Sheffield,   and  was 
soon  appointed  physician  to  the  Foundling 
Hospital  at  Ackworth :  but  that  establish- 
ment being  afterwards  given  up,  he  went  to 
practise  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained 
several  years.    During  that  period  he  com- 
posed his  celebrated  Work,  called  "  Do- 
mestic Medicine,"  on  the  plan  of  Tissot  s 
«  Avis  aux  Peuples  ;"  which  has  been  very 
extensively  circulated,  translated  into  other 
languages,  and  obtained  the  author  a  gold 
medal,  with  a  commendatory  letter,  from 
the  Empress  of  Russia.    It  has  been  ob- 
jected, that  such  publications  tend  to  degrade 
and  injure  the  medical  profession;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  those,  who  are  pro- 
perly  qualified,    can    suffer  permanently 
thereby.    There  seems  more  foundation  for 
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posed  resemblance  to  a  calf's  snout.) 
Snap-dragon  plant.     See  Antirrhinum. 

Bu'cTON.      The  hymen,  according 
Piraeus. 

Buga'ntia.  Chilblains. 
BUGLE.     See  Prunella. 
BUGLOSS.    See  Ancliusa  officinalis. 
BuGLo'ssA.     See  Anchusa  officinalis. 
BUGLO'SSUM.      (JDuglossum,  i.  n.  ; 
from  fiovs,  an  ox,  and  YXtoCffo,  a  tongue: 
so  called  from  the  shape  and  roughness  of 
its  leaf. )    See  Anchusa  officinalis. 

BuGLOssuM   ANGUSTiroLiuM.     See  An- 
chusa  officinalis. 

BuGLOssuM  MAJUS.     See  Anchusa  oj/i- 

cinalis.  .    ,  ir 

BuGLossuM  sativum.    See  Anchusa  ojji- 

cinalis.  '  , 

BuGLOssDM  sYLVESTRE.    The  stone  bu- 

sloss.  »  ,    ,  > 

Bu'gula.    (A  diminutive  ,of  buglossa.) 

See  Ajuga  pyramidalis. 

BULBIFERUS.  (From W6MS,and/ero, 
to  bear.)  Bulb-bearing.  Having  one  or  more 
bulbs;  applied  to  stems,  Caulis  bulbiferus. 

BULBOCA'STANUM.  (From ^o\§os, 
a  bulb,  and  KaTavoy,  a  chesnut :  so  called 
from  its  bulbous  appearance. )    See  JBumum 

bulbocastanum.  ,^      „  , 

BULBOCAVERNO'^US.    (So  called 

from  its  origin  and  insertion.)  See  Ac- 
celerator urincc. 

■    Bu'lbonach.     See  Lunaria  rediviva. 

BULBOSUS.  (From  bulba,  a  bulb.) 
Bulbous:  applied  in  anatomy  to  soft  parts 
which  are  naturally  enlarged,  as  the  bulbous 
part  of  the  urethra.  In  botany,  to  roots 
which  have  a  bulb  ;  as  tulip,  onion,  lily,  &c. 

BuLBOSiE.  (From  bulbus.)  The  name 
of  a  class  of  Ccesalpinus's  systematic  method, 
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those,  who  do  not  properly  understand  them 
Dr.  Buchan  afterwards  practised  in  London, 
and  published  some  other  works  ;  and  died 
in  1805. 

BUCK-BEAN.     See  Menyanthes  tn- 
foliata. 

BUCK-THORN.     See  Bhamnus  ca- 
tharlicus. 

BUCK-WHEAT.  SeeFohjgonumfago- 

Buck-wheat,   eastern.      See  Folygonum 

divaricalum.  . 

BUCNEMIA.    {Bucnemia;  from  §01;, 

a  Greek  augment,  and  kpvM>  leg.)  A 
name  ui  Good's  Nosology  for  a  genus  ol 
disease  characterised  by  a  tense,  ditluse, 
inflammatory  swelling  of  a  lower  extremity; 
usually  commencing  at  the  inguinal  glancis, 
and  extending  in  the  course  of  the  lympha- 
tics, it  embraces  two  species  :  1.  Bucnemia 
siKirganosis,  the  puerperal  tumid  leg. 

2.  Bucnemia  trojncn,  the  tumid  leg  ol  hot 
climates.  ,  . 

Bucra'nion.    (From  fiovs,  an  ox,  and 


videdinto  three  cells  ;  also,  the  name  of  one 
of  the  natural  orders  of  plants. 
BULBULUS.    A  little  bulb. 
BUL'BUS.    (Bo\/3os,  a  bulb,  or  some- 
what rounded  root.)    A  globular,  or  pyri- 
form  coated  body,  solid,  or  formed  of  fleshy 
scales  or  layers,  constituting  the  lower  part 
of  some  plants,  and  giving  off  radicles 
from  the  circumference  of  the  flattened 
basis.    A  bulb  differs  from  a  tuber,  which 
is  a  farinaceous  root,  and  sends  off  radicles  in 
every  direction.  ^ 
Bulbs  are  divided  into, 

1.  The  solid,  which  consists  of  a  solid 
fleshy  nutritious  substance;  as  in  Crocus 
salivas,  Colchicum  aulumnale,  Tulipa  ges-. 
neriana. 

2.  The  scaly,  which  consists  of  fleshy 
corlcentrical  scales  attached  to  a  radical 
plate  ;  as  in  Allium  cepa. 

;5.  The  squamose,  consisting  of  conca-ve, 
overlnpping  scales ;  as  in  Lilium  candi- 
dum,  Mxd  Lilium  bulbiferum. 

4.  The  compounded,  consisting  of  several 
P  4 
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lesser  bulbs,  lying  dose  to  each  other ;  as  in 

■Allium  sdlivum. 

The  bulbs  of  the  orchis  tribe  differ  from 
the  common  bulbs  in  not  sending  off"  radi- 
cles from  the  lower  part,  but  from  between 
the  stem  and  basis.  These  are  distinguished 
into,  ° 

5.  The  lesHculate,  having  two  bulbs  of  a 
round-oblong  form;  as  in  Orchis  mono,  and 
Urcliis  mascula. 

.6.  Palmate,  a  compressed  bulb,  hand- 
iike,  divided  below  into  finger-like  lobes; 
as  in  Orchis  macnlata.  ' 

Bdlbus  escumntus.  Such  bulbous  roots 
as  are  commonly  eaten  are  so  called. 

BuLBus  voMiTORius.  See  Hyacinthus 
muscari 


BULGE.; WATER-TREE.  The  GeoA 
Jroya  jamaicensis. 

BULFMIA.    (From  0ov,  a  particle  of 
excess,  and  \iixos,  hunger.)     Bulimiasis ; 
Bouhvws  ;  JSulimtis;  Jiolismos  o{  Aviceima. 
Fames  canina  ;  jlpjmitvs  caninus ;  Phage- 
^naj    Adeplmgin;    Bapeina;  Cynorexta. 
Insatia'ble  hunger,  or  canine  appetite. 
_    Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  disease 
111  the  class Zoca/es,  anAorder  Dysorexia ;  and 
distrnguishes  three  species.     1.  Bidimiahel- 
luonum  ;  m  whicli  there  is  no  otlier  disorder 
of  the  stomach,  than  an  excessive  craving 
of  food.    2.  Bulimia  syncopalis ;  in  which 
there  is  a  frequent  desire  of  food,  and  the 
sense  of  hunger  is  preceded  by  swooning. 
3.  Bulimia    emelica,    also    cynorexia ;  m 
■which  an  extraordinary  appetite  for  food  is 
followed  Iry  vomiting.     Thei  real  causes  of 
this  disease  are,  perfiaps,  not  properly  un, 
derstood.  Jn  some  cases,  it  has  been  supposed 
to  proceed  from  an  acid  in  the  stomach,  and 
m  others,  from  a  superabundance  of  acid 
m  the  gastric  juice,  and  from  indigested 
sordes,  or  worms,     Some  consider  it  as  de- 
pending more  frequently  on  monstrosity  than 
disease.    An  extraordinary  and  well -attested 
■case  of  this  disease,  is  related  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Jour- 
nal, of  a  French  prisoner,  who,  in  one  day, 
consumed  of  raw  cow's  udder  4  lb.,  raw 
beef  10  lbs.,  candles  2  lbs. ;  total,  16  lbs.  • 
besides  .5  bottles  of  porter.  ' 

Bulimia  addefhagia.    A  voracious  ap- 
petite. 

Bulimia  canina.  A  voracious  appetite, 
*vith  subsequent  vomiting. 

Bulimia  cardialgica.  A  voracious  ap- 
petite, with  Iieartburn. 

Bulimia  convulsorum.  A  voracious  ap- 
petite, which  attends  some  convulsive  dis- 
eases. 

Bulimia  emictica.  A  voracious  appetite, 
tvith  Vomiting.  ' 

Bulimia  esuiugio.  Gluttony. 

Bulimia  helluonum.  Gluttony. 

Bulimia  syncopalis.  A  voracious  ap- 
petite, with  fainting  from  hunger. 

Bulimia  verminosa.  A  voracious  ap- 
petite from  worms. 


^UI'IMrASIS.    See  Bulimia. 
BUXmUS.     See  Bulimia. 
BUH'TH UM.    f  From  fiovs,  an  ox,  and 
a  stone.;    A  bezoar,  or  stone  foundin 
the  kidneys,  or  gall,  or  urinary  bladder,  of 
an  ox,  or  cow, 

BUXLA.  A  bubble.  A  clear  vesicle, 
which  arises  from  burns,  or  scalds  ;  or  other 
causes. 

BU'LLACE.  The  English  name  of  the 
^ruit  ol  the  Prunus  insiliu  of  Linnaus, 
whicli  grows  wild  in  our  hedges.  There  are 
two  varieties  of  bullace,  the  red  and  the  white, 
which  are  used  with  the  same  intention  as 
the  common  damsons. 

BULLATUS.  (From  bulla,  a  bubble,  or 
blister.)  Blistery.  Applied  to  a  leaf  which 
has  its  veins  so  tight,  that  the  intermediate 
space  appears  blistered.  This  appearance 
is  frequent  in  the  garden  cabbage. 

BuLLo'sA  FEBRis.  An  epithet  applied  to 
the  vesicular  fever,  because  the  skin  is  co- 
vered with  little  vesicles,  or  blisters.  See 
Petnphigus. 

Buni'tes  vinum.  (From  bunium,  wild 
parsley. )  Wine  made  of  bunium  and  must 
BU'NIUM.  (From  ^owos,  a  little  hill ; 
so  called  from  the  tuberosity  of  its  root.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linna;an  system .  Class,  Pentandna  ;  Order, 
Digynia. 

2.  The  name  of  the  wild  parsley. 
Bunium  bulbocastanum.    The  system- 
atic name  of  a  plant,  the  root  of  which  is. 
called  the  pig-nut.    Agriocastannm .■ 
cula  terrestris  ;  Bulbocastaneuvi ;  Bulbocas- 
tanum  mojus  et  minus.  Earth-nut ;  Hawk- 
nut  ;  Kipper-nut ;  and  Pig-nut.    'The  root 
is  as  large  as  a  nutmeg;  hard,  tuberous,  and 
whitish  ;  which  is  eaten  raw,  or  roasted.  It 
is  sweetish  to  the  taste,  nourishing,  and  sup. 
posed  to  be  of  use  against  strangury  and 
bloody  urine.     The  roots,  which  are  fre- 
quently ploughed  up  by  the  peasants  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  called  by  tliera  arnolta ;  and 
those  found  in  Scotland,  and  called  amots 
are  most  probably  the  roots  of  this  species  of 
bunuim.     They  are  roasted,  and  thus  ac- 
quire the  flavour  of  chesuuts. 
Bu'nius.     a  species  of  turnip. 
BU'PEINA.     (From  fiov,  a  particle  of 
magnitude,  and  ureiva  hunger.)    A  vora- 
cious appetite. 

BU'PIIAGOS.  (From  /Soy,  a  particle 
of  excess,  and  ^ayo>,  to  cat.)  The  name  of 
an  antidote  whicli  created  a  voracious  appe- 
tite in  Marcellus  Empericus. 

BUPHTHA'LMUM.  (From  Povs,  an 
ox,  and  otj>ea\fios,  an  eye  ;  so  called  from  its 
flowers,  whicli  are  supposed  to  resemble  an 
eye.)  The  licrb,  ox-eye  daisy.  See  Crysrin- 
Ihemtem  k'ucanthcmum. 

BUPHTHALMUM    CRETICUM.       Ptllitory  of 

Spain.     See  Anthemis  pyrclhrum. 

BuPHTiiALMUM  GERMANicuM.    The  Com- 


mon ox-eye  daisj-. 

BurnTiiALMUM  iMAJus,     Great,  or  ox- 
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iye  daisy.     See  Crysanlhemum  leucanlhe- 

BUPHTHALMUS.  (from  ^ous,  an 
ox,  and  oct>ea\fios,  an  eye ;  so  named  from 
its  large  appearance  like  an  ox's  eye.) 

1.  Houseleek. 

a.  Diseased  enlargement  of  the  eye. 

BUPLEU'RUM.  (From  ^ov,  large, 
and  Tir^evpov,  a  rib ;  so  named  from  its 
having  large  rib-like  iilaments  upon  its 
leaves.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Syngenesia  ; 
Order,  Poli/gamia  superjlua. 

2.  The  pharmacopneial  name  of  the  herb 
hare's  ear.     See  Biqilexirum.  rotundifolmm. 

BuPLEURUM  ROTUNDiFOLiuM.  The  Sys- 
tematic name  of  the  plant  called  perfuliata, 
in  some  pharmacopceias.  Bupleuron;  B%i- 
pleuroides.  Round-leaved  hare's  ear,  or 
thorow  wax.  This  plant  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  curing  ruptures,  mixed  into  a 
poultice  with  wine  and  oatmeal. 

Bu'bac.  (An  Arabian  word. )  Borax, 
or  any  kind  of  salt. 

BU'RDOCK.  Arctium  lappa. 

BURGUNDY  PITCH.  See  Finns 
abies. 

Bu'ris.  According  to  Avicenna,  a  scir- 
rhous hernia,  or  hard  abscess. 

BURN.  Ainbustio.    A  burn,  or  scald,  is 
a  lesion  of  the  animal  body,  occasioned  by 
the  application  of  heat,  but  the  latter  term  is 
applicable    only  where   this   is  conveyed 
through  the  medium  of  some  fluid.  The 
consequences  are  more  or  less  serious  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  the  injury,  or  the 
particular  part  affected:    sometimes  even 
proving  fatalj  particularly  in  irritable  i^on- 
stitutions.    The  life  of  the  part  may  be  at 
once  destroyed  by  these  accidents,  or  morti- 
fication speedily  follow  the  violent  inflam- 
mation excited  ;  but  when  slighter,  it  usually 
produces  an  effusion   of  serum  uiider  the 
cuticle,  like  a  blister.    When  the  injury  is 
extensive,  considerable  fever  is  apt  to  super- 
vene, sometimes  a  comatose  state ;  and  a 
remarkable  difiiculty  of  breathing  often  pre- 
cedes death.     In  the  treatment  of  these  acci- 
dents, two  very  different  methods  have  been 
pursued.     The  more  ancient  plan  consists 
in  antiphlogistic  means,  giving  cooling  pur- 
gatives, &c.  and  even  taking  blood,  where 
the  irritation  is  great;   employing  at  the 
same  time  cold  applications,  and  where  the 
skin  is    destroyed,    emollient  dressings; 
opium  was  also  recommended  to  relieve  the 
pain,  notwithstanding  stupor  might  attend. 

Mr.  Clcghorn,  a  brewer  at  Edmburgh, 
was  very  successful  in  these  cases  by  a  treat- 
ment materially  different ;  first  bathing  the 
part  with  vinegar,  usually  a  little  warmed, 
till  the  pain  abated  ;  then,  if  there  were  any 
destruction  of  the  parts,  applying  poultices, 
and  finely-powdered  chalk  immediately  on 
the  sore,  to  absorb  the  discharge  :  in  the 
mean  time  allowing  the  patient  to  live  pretty 
well,  and  abstaining  from  active  purgatives, 


&c.   More  recently,  a  surgeon  at  Newcastle, 
of  the  name  of  Kentish,  has  deviated  still 
more  from  the  ancient  practice ;  applying 
first  oil  of  turpentine,  alcohol,  &c.  heated  as 
much  as  the  sound  parts  could  bear,  and 
gradually  lessening  the  stimulus ;    in  the 
mean   time  supporting  the  patient   by  a 
cordial  diet,  aether,  &c.  and  giving  opium 
largely  to  lessen  the  irritation.    Now,  the 
cases  chiefly  under  his  care  were  of  persons 
scorched  very  extensively  by  the  explosion 
of  caiburetted  hydrogen  in  mines ;  and  pro- 
bably where  the  injury  is  over  a  large  part 
of  the  surface,  or  where  the  constitution  is 
weakly,  it  may  be  hazardous  to  pursue  the 
antiphlogistic  plan,  or  to  use  cold  applica- 
tions, which,  while  intended  to  keep  down 
action,  are  wearing  out  the  power  of  the 
part.    If  any  extraneous  substance  be  forced 
into  the  burnt  part,  it  should  be  of  course 
removed:  and  sometimes  where  a  limb  is 
irrecoverably  injured,  amputation  may  be 
necessary. 

Bo'rnea.  Pitch. 
Burnet  saxifrage.     See  Pimpinella. 
Burning.   Brenning.    An  ancient  me- 
dical term,  denoting  an  infectious  disease, 
got  in  the  stews  by  conversing  with  lewd 
women,  and  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
what  we  now  call  the  venereal  disease. 
Burnt  hartshorn.     See  Cornu  vslum. 
Burnt  sponge.     See  Spongia  usla. 
Blt'rrhi  spiRiTus  MATRicAi-is.  BurHius's 
spirit,  for  disorders  of  the  womb.     A  com- 
pound of  myrrh,  olibanum,    amber,  and 
spirit  of  wine. 

BU'RSA.  (From  /Supcra,  a  bag.)  A 
<T.     1.  The  scrotum. 

2.  A  herb  called  Thlaspi  bursce  pastoriSy 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  seminal  follicles 
to  a  triangular  purse. 

Bursa  mucosa.  A  mucous  bag,  com- 
posed of  proper  membranes,  containing  a 
kind  of  mucous  fat,  formed  by  the  exha- 
ling arteries  of  the  internal  coat.  The  bursjE 
mucosa;  are  of  different  sizes  and  firmness, 
and  are  connected  by  the  cellular  membrane 
with  articular  cavities,  tendons,  ligaments, 
or  the  periosteum.  Their  use  is  to  secrete 
and  contain  a  substance  to  lubricate  tendons, 
muscles,  and  bones,  in  order  to  render  their 
motion  easy. 


bag. 


A  Table  of  all  the  Bursm  Mucosa;. 

In  the  Head. 

1.  A  bursa  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle 
of  the  eye,  situated  behind  its  trochlea  in 
the  orbit. 

2.  The  bursa  of  the  dignstriciis,  situated  in 
the  internal  surface  of  its  tendon. 

.3.  A  bursa  of  the  circumjiexus,  or  tensor 
palati,  situated  between  the  hook-like  pro- 
cess of  the  sphenoid  bone  and  the  tendon  of 
that  muscle. 

4.  A  bursa  of  the  sterno.'iiyoidexis  muscle, 
situated  between  the  os  hyoides  and  larynx. 
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AboiU  the  Shoulder-joint. 

1.  The  external  acromial,  situated  under 
the  acromion,  between  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess, deltoid  muscle,  and  capsular  ligament. 

2.  The  internal  acromial,  situated  above 
the  tendon  of  the  infra  spinatus  and  teres 
major:  it  often  communicates  with  the 
former. 

3.  The  coracoid  bursa,  situated  near  the 
root  of  the  coracoid  process ;  it  is  some- 
times double  and  sometimes  triple. 

4.  2Vie  clavicula  bursa,  found  where  the 
clavicle  touches  the  coracoid  process. 

5.  The  subclavian  bursa,  between  the  ten- 
don of  the  subclavlus  muscle  and  the  first 
rib. 

6.  I'/ic  coraco -brachial,  placed  between 
the  common  origin  of  this  muscle  and  the 
biceps,  and  the  capsular  ligament.  ; 

7.  The  bursa  of  the  pectoralis  major,  si- 
tuated under  the  head  of  the  humerus,  be- 
tween the  internal  surface  of  the  tendon  of 
that  muscle,  and  another  bursa  placed  on 
the  long  head  of  the  biceps. 

8.  An  external  bursa  of  the  teres  major, 
under  the  head  of  the  os  humeri,  between 
it  and  the  tendon  of  the  teres  major. 

9.  An  internal  bursa  of  the  teres  major, 
found  within  the  muscle  where  the  fibres  of 
its  tendon  diverge. 

10.  A  bursa  of  the  lalissimus  dorsi,  be- 
tween the  tendon  of  this  muscle  and  the  os 
humeri. 

11.  The  humero-bicipital  bursa,  in  the 
vagina  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps. 

There  are  other  bursaj  mucosse  about 
the  humerus,  but  their  situation  is  uncer- 
tain. 

Near  the  Elbow-joint. 

1.  The  radio-bicipital  is  situated  between 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  brachiaUs,  and 
anterior  tubercle  of  the  radius. 

2.  The  cubito-rddial  between  the  tendon 
of  the  biceps,  supinator  brevis,  and  the  li- 
gament common  to  the  radius  and  ulna. 

3.  The  anconeal  biirsa,  between  tlie  ole- 
cranon and  tendon  of  the  fihconeus  muscle. 

4.  The  tapitulo-rddial  bursa,  between  the 
tendon  common  to  the  extensor  carpi  radi- 
alis  brevis,  and  extensor  communis  digito- 
rum,  and  l-ourid  head  of  the  radius.  There 
are  occasionally  otiier  bursa; ;  but  as  their 
situation  varies,  they  are  omitted. 

About  the  irferior  part  of  the  Fore-arm  and 
Hand. 

On  the  inside  of  the  Wrist  and  Hand. 

1.  A  very  large  bursa,  for  tlie  tendon  of 
the  flexor  pollicis  longus.  * 

2.  Four  short  bursa;  on  the  fore-part  of 
the  tendons  of  the  flexor  sublimis. 

3.  A  large  bursa  behind  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  pollicis  longus,  between  it  and  the 
fore-part  of  tlie  radius,  capsular  ligament  of 
the  wrist  and  os  trapezium. 


4.  A  large  bursa  behind  the  tendons  of 
the  flexor  dig.torum  profundus,  and  on  the 
fore-part  of  the  end  of  the  radius,  and  fore- 
part of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  wrist. 
In  some  subjects  it  communicates  with  the 
former. 

5.  An  oblong  bursa  between  the  tendon 
of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  and  os  trapezium. 

6.  A  very  small  bursa  between  the  tendon 
of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  os  pisiforme. 

On  the  back  part  of  the  Wrist  and  Hand. 

7.  A  bursa  between  the  tendon  of  the 
abductor  pollicis  longus  and  the  radius.  ; 

8.  A  large  bursa  between  the  two  exten- 
sores  carpi  radiales. 

9.  Another  below  it,  common  to  the  ex- 
tensores  carpi  radiales. 

10.  A  bursa,  at  the  insertion  of  the  ten- 
don of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis. 

H.  An  oblong  bursa,  for  the  tendon  of  the 
extensor  pollicis  longus,  and  which  commu- 
nicates with  9. 

12.  ^  bursa,  for  the  tendon  of  the  exten- 
sor pollicis  longus,  between  it  and  the  me- 
tacarpal bone  of  the  thumb. 

13.  A  bursa  between  the  tendons  of  the 
extensor  of  the  fore,  middle,  and  ring  fingers. 

14.  ^  bursa  for  the  extensors  of  the  little 
finger. 

15.  A  bursa  between  the  tendon  of  the 
extensor  carpi  ulnaris  and  ligament  of  the 
wrist. 

There  are  also  bursse  mucosa  between 
the  musculi  lumbricales  and  interossei. 

Near  the  Hip-joint. 
On  the  fore-part  of  the  joint. 

1.  The  ileo-puberal,  situated  between  the 
iliacus  internus,  psoas  magnus,  and  the  cap- 
sular ligament  of  the  head  of  the  femur. 

2.  The  jiectineal,  between  the  tendon  of 
the  pectineus  and  the  tliigh-bone. 

3.  A  sinall  bursa  of  the  gluteus  medius 
muscle,  situated  between  it  and  the  "reat 
trochanter,  before  the  insertion  of  tlie'^pv- 
riformis. 

4.  A  bursa  or  the  gluteus  minimus  mus- 
cle between  its  tendon  and  the  great  tro- 
chanter. 

5.  The  gluleo-fascial,  between  the  gluteus 
maximus  and  Vastus  externus. 

On  the  posterior  part  of  the  Hip  joint. 

6.  The  tubero-ischiatic  btirsa,  situated  be- 
tween the  obturator  internus  muscle,  the 
posterior  spine  of  tlic  ischium,  and  its  tu- 
berosity. 

7.  The  obturalori/  bursa,  which  is  oblongs 
and  found  between  the  obturator  internus-' 
and  gemini  muscles,  and  the  capsular  ligal 
ment. 

8.  A  bursa  of  the  snni-membrnnosvs, 
under  its  origin  and  tlic  long  head  of  tht 
Iiiceps  femoiis. 

9.  The  ghitco  troclianteral  bursa,  situated 
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between  tlie  tendon  of  the  psoas  muscle  and 
the  root  of  the  great  trochanter. 

10  Two  gluteo-femoral  bursa;,  situated 
between  the  tendon  of  the  gluteus  maximus 
and  OS  femoris.  •  • 

11.  J  bursa  of  the  quadratus  femons,  si- 
tuated bet^veen  it  and  the  little  trochanter. 

12.  The  iliac  bursa,  situated  between  the 
tendon  of  the  iliacus  internus  and  the  little 
trochanter. 

Near  the  Knee-joint. 

1.  The  supra-genual,  which  adheres  to  the 
tendons  of  the  vastus  and  cruralis  and  the 
fore-part  of  the  thigh-bone. 

2.  The  infra-genual  bursa,  situated  under 
the"^ligament  of  the  patella,  and  often  com- 
municating with  the  above. 

3.  The  anterior  genual,  placed  between 
the  tendon  of  the  sartorius,  gracilis,  and 
semitendinosus,  and  the  internal  and  lateral 
ligament  of  the  knee. 

4.  The  posterior  genual,  which  is  some- 
times double,  and  is  situated  between  the 
tendons  of  the  semi-membranosus,  the  in- 
ternal head  of  the  gasti'ocnemius,  the  cap- 
sular ligament,  and  internal  condyle. 

.5.  The  popliteal,  conspicuous  between  the 
tendon  of  that  muscle,  the  external  condyle 
of  the  femur,  the  semilunar  cartilage,  and 
external  condyle  of  the  tibia. 

6.  The  bursa  of  the  biceps  cruris,  between 
the  external  part  of  the  tendon,  the  biceps 
cruris,  and  the  external  lateral  ligament  of 
the  knee. 

In  the  Foot. 
On  the  bade,  side,  and  hind-part  of  the  Foot. 

1.  A  bursa  of  the  tibialis  anticus,  between 
its  tendon,  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia,  and 
capsular  ligament  of  the  ankle. 

2.  A  bursa  between  the  tendon  of  the 
extensor  poUicis  pedis  longus,  the  tibia  and 
capsular  ligament  of  the  ankle. 

3.  A  bursa  of  the  extensor  digitorum  com- 
munis, between  its  tendons,  the  tibia,  and 
ligament  of  ^the  ankle. 

4.  A  large  bursa,  common  to  the  tendons 
of  the  peronei  muscles. 

5.  A  bursa  of  the  peronetw  brevis,  proper 
to  its  tendon. 

6.  The  calcaneal  bursa,  between  the  ten- 
do  Achillis  and  os  calcis. 

In  the  Sole  of  the  Foot. 
1.  A  bursa  fpr  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus 

^""^i^^A  bursa  common  to  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  pollicis  pedis  longUs,  and  the  tendon 
of  the  flexor  digitorum  pedis  comnmnis 
longus  profundus. 

3.  A  bursa  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  between 
its  tendon,  the  tibia,  and  astragalus. 

4.  Five  bursts  for  the  flexor  tendons,  which 
begin  a  little  above  the  first  joint  of  each  toe, 
and  extend  to  tlie  root  of  the  third  phalanx, 
or  insertion  of  tlie  tendons. 
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BURSA'LIS.  From  its  resemblance  to 
to  a  bursa,  or  purse.)  Sec  Obturator  extemus 
et  internus. 

BURSA'LOGY.  {JBursalogia ;  from 
Pvptra,  a  liag,  and  A  070s,  a  discourse. )  The 
doctrine  of  the  bursas  mucosas. 

BUSELI'NUM.  (From  /Sou,  great,  and 
(TeMvov,  parsley.)  A  large  species  of 
parsley. 

Bu'ssii  spiRiTUS  BEZOARDicus.  The  be- 
zoardic  spirit  of  Bussius,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician at  Dresden.  A  distillation  of  ivory, 
sal-ammoniac,  amber,  &c. 

BUTCHERSBROOM.   See  Ruscus. 
Bu'tiga.    Small  red  pimples  on  the  face. 
Called  also  gutla  rosacea. 
Bu'tino.  Turpentine. 
Bu'tomon.    See  Iris  pseudacorus. 
BUTTER.    {Bull/rum;  from  fiovs,  a 
cow,    and    rvpos,    coagulum,    or  cream.) 
"  The  oily  inflammable  part  of  milk,  which 
is  prepared  in  many  countries  as  an  article 
of  food.    The  common  mode  of  preserv- 
ing it  is  by  the  addition  of  salt,  which 
will  keep  it  good  a  considerable  time,  if 
in  sufficient  quantity.    Mr.  Eaton  informs 
us,  in  his  Survey  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
that  most  of  the  butter  used  at  Constantino- 
ple is  brought  from  the  Crimea  and  Kirban, 
and  that  it  is  kept  sweet,  by  melting  it  while 
fresh  over  a  very  slow  fire,  and  removing  the 
scum  as  it  rises.    He  adds,  that  by  melting 
butter  in  the  Tartarian  manner,  and  then 
salting  it  in  oUrs,  he  kept  it  good  and  fine- 
tasted  for  two  years;  and  that  this  melting, 
if  carefully  done,  injures  neither  the  taste 
nor  colour.    Thenafd,  too,  recommends  the 
Tartarian  method.     He  directs  the  melting 
to  be  done  on  a  water-bath,  or  at  a  heat  not 
exceeding  180°  F. ;  and  to  be  continued  till 
all  the  caseous  matter  has  subsided  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  butter  is  transparent.    It  is 
then  to  lie  decanted,  or  strained  through  a 
cloth,  and  cooled  in  a  mixture  of  pounded 
ice  and  salt,  or  at  least  in  cold  spring  water, 
othefwise  it  will  become  lumpy  by  crystal- 
lizing, and  likewise  not  resist  the  action  of 
the  air  so  welb    Kept  in  a  close  vessel, 
and  in  a  cool  place,  it  will  thus  remain  six 
months  or  more,  nearly  as  good  as  at  first, 
particularly  after  the  top  is  taken  off.  If 
beaten  up  with  orte-sixth  of  its  weight  of  the 
cheesy  matter  when  used,  it  will  in  some 
degree  resemblfe  fresh  butter  in  appearance. 
The  taste  of  rancid  butter,  he  adds,  may  be 
much  corrected  by  melting  and  cooling  in 
this  manner. 

Dr*.  Ailderson  has  recommended  another 
mode  of  curing  biitter,  vVhich  is  as  follows  : 
Take  one  part  of  sugar,  one  of  nitre,  and 
two  of  the  best  Spanish  gi'eat  salt,  and  rub 
them  together  into  a  fine  powder.  This 
composition  is  to  be  mixed  thoroughly  with 
the  butter,  as  soon  as  it  is  completely  freed 
from  the  milk,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
ounce  to  sixteen ;  and  tlie  butter  thus  pre- 
pared is  to  be  pressed  tight  into  the  vessel 
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prepared  for  it,  so  as  to  leave  no  vacuities. 
This  butter  does  not  taste  well,  till  it  has 
stood  at  least  a  fortnight ;  it  then  has  a  rich 
marrow  flavour,  that  no  other  butter  ever 
acquires ;  and  with  proper  care  may  be  kept 
for  years  in  this  climate,  or  carried  to  the 
East  Indies,  if  packed  so  as  not  to  melt. 
_  In  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  Mr.  Park 
informs  us,  there  is  a  tree  much  resembling 
the  American  oak,  producing  a  nut  in  ap*^ 
pearance  somewhat  like  an  olive.  The  ker- 
nel of  this  nut,  by  Ijoiling  in  water,  affords  a 
kind  of  butler,  which  is  whiter,  firmer,  and 
of  a  richer  flavour,  than  any  he  ever  tasted 
made  from  cow's  milk,  and  will  keep  with- 
out salt  the  whole  year.  The  natives  call  it 
shea  toulou,  or  tree  butter.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  it  are  made  every  season." 

Fresh  butter  is  nourishing  and  relaxino-, 
but  it  readily  becomes  sour,  and,  in  general, 
agrees  with  few  stomachs.  Rancid  butter  is 
one  of  the  most  unwholesome  and  indi-resti- 
ble  of  all  foods. 

Sutter  of  antimony.   See  Murias  antimonii. 
Butter  op  cacao.      An  oily  concrete 
white  matter,  of  a  firmer  consistence  than 
suet,  obtained  from  the  cacao  nut,  of  which 
chocolate  is  made.  The  method  of  separating 
it  consists  in  bruising  the  cacao  and  boiling 
it  in  water.     The  greater  part  of  the  super- 
abundant and  uncombined  oil  contained  in 
the  nut  is  by  this  means  liquefied,  and  rises 
to  the  surface,  where  it  swims,  and  is  left  to 
congeal,  that  it  may  be  the  more  easily  taken 
off.    It  is  generally  mixed  with  small  pieces 
of  the  nut,  from  which  it  may  be  purified, 
by  keeping  it  in  fusion  without  water  in  a 
pretty  deep  vessel,  until  the  several  matters 
have  arranged  themselves  according  to  their 
specific  gravities.     By  this  treatment  it  be- 
comes very  pure  and  white. 

Butter  of  cacao  is  without  smell,  and  has  a 
very  mild  taste,  when  fresh  ;  and  in  all  its  ge- 
neral properties  and  habitudes  it  resembles  fet 
oils,  among  which  it  must  therefore  be  class- 
ed. It  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  pomatums. 
BUTTER-BUR.  See  Tussilaeopetasiles. 
BUTTER-FLOWER.  See  Ea,itm- 
culvs. 

Bulter-milk.  The  thin  and  sour  milk 
■which  is  separated  from  the  cream  by  churn- 
ing it  into  butter; 

BUTTERWORT.    See  Pinguicula. 

BijTUA.    See  Ci.i.inmpelos paricra. 

BUTYRIC  ACID.  We  owe  the  dis- 
covery of  this  acid  to  M.  Chevreul.  Butter, 
he  says,  is  composed  of  two  fat  bodies,  analo-- 
gous  to  those  of  hog's  lard,  of  a  colouring 
prmcii)le,  and  a  remarkably  odorous  one,  to 
which  It  owes  the  properties  (liat  distinguish 
3t  from  the  fats,  properly  so  called.  'Jliis 
])rinciple,  which  he  has  called  butyric  acid, 
forms  well-characterized  salts  with  barytcs, 
strontian,  lime,  tlie  oxides  of  copper,  lead' 
&c.;  100  parts  of  it  neutralize  a  quantity  of 
base  which  contains  about  H)  of  oxygen. 
M.  Chevreid  has  not  explained  his  mctliod 


of  separating  this  acid  from  the  other  consti- 
tuents of  butter.  See  Joum.  de  PImrmacie, 
111.  80. 

BUTY'RUM.  SeeJJutler. 
BuTYRUM  ANTIMONII.    See  Murios  an- 
timonii. 

BUXTON.    A  village  in  Derbyshire  in 
which  there  are  warm  mineral  springs.  Pvx- 
tonienses  aqua.    They  have  been  long  cele- 
brated for  their  medicinal  properties.  With 
respect  to  sensible  projierties,  the  Buxton 
water  cannot  be  distinguished  from  common 
spring  water,  >vhen  heated  to  the  same  tem- 
perature.    Its  temperature,  in  the  gentle, 
man's  bath,  is  invariably  82°.    Tlie  princi- 
pal peculiarity  in  the  appearance  of  this 
spring,  is  a  large  quantity  of  elastic  vapour, 
that  rises  and  forms  bubbles,  which  pass 
through  the  water,  and  break  as  soon  as  they 
reach  the  surface.     The  air  of  these  bubbles 
was  ascertained,  by  Dr.  Pearson,  to  consist 
of  azotic  gas,  mixed  with  a  small  proportion 
of  atmospheric  air.     Buxton  water  is  fre- 
quently employed  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally :  one  of  which  methods  often  proves 
beneficial,  when  the  other  would  be  injurious : 
but,  as  a  bath  alone,  its  virtues  may  not  be 
superior  to  those  of  tepid  common  water. 
As  the  temperature  of  82°  is  several  degrees 
below  that  of  the  human  body,  a  slight  shock 
of  cold  is  felt  on  the  first  immersion  into  the 
bath;  but  this  is  almost  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  a  pleasing  glow  over  the  whole 
system.    It  is  therefore  proper  for  very  deli- 
cate and  irritable  habits.    The  cases'which 
derive  most  benefit  from  the  external  use  of 
Buxton  waters,  are  those  in  which  a  loss  of 
action,  and  sometimes  of  sensation,  affects 
particular  limbs,  in  consequence  of  lono. 
continued  or  violent  inflammation,  or  ex- 
ternal injury.  Hence  the  chronic  rheumatism 
succeeding  the  acute,  and  where  tJie  inflam- 
mation has  been  seated  in  particular  limbs, 
is  often  wonderfully  relieved  by  this  bath! 
The  internal  use  of  the  water  has  been  found 
to  be  of  considerable  service  in  symptoms  of 
defective  digestion,  and  derangement  of  the 
ahmentary  organs.     A  judicious  use  of  this 
simple  remedy  will  often  relieve  the  heart- 
burn, flatulency,  and  sickness ;  it  will  in- 
crease the  appetite,  animate  the  spirits,  and 
improve  the  health.     At  first,  Jiowever,  it 
sometimes  occasions  a  diarrhcca,  which  is 
rather  salutaiy  than  detrimental;  but  cos- 
tiveness  is  a  more  usual  effect,  especially  in 
sluggisli  habits.    It  also  aflbrds  great  relief 
when  taken  internally,  in  painful  disorders 
of  the  bladders  and  kidneys ;  and  has  like- 
wise been  recommended  in  cases  of  "-out  ■ 
but  when  taken  for  these  complaints,  the  ad- 
dition of  some  aromatic  tincture  is  recoin- 
nicndcti.   In  all  cases  of  active  iiiflamniation, 
the  use  of  these  Waters  should  be  carefully 
avoided,  on  account  of  their  supjjosed  heat- 
ing properties.     A  full  course  consists  of 
two  glasses,  each  containing  one-third  of  a 
pint,  before  breakfast;  which  quantify  should 
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be  repeated  between  breaKfast  and  dinner 
In  chronic  cases,  a  long  residence  on  the 
spot  is  rennisite  to  ensure  the  desired  effect. 

BU'XUS  (From  -sru/ca^co,  to  become 
hard.)  '  The  box-tree.  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna=an  system. 
Class,  3/onacia;  Order,  Triandna. 

2.  The  phai-macopoeial  name  ot  the  box. 
See  Buxus  sempervirens. 

Buxus  sEMPEaviLENs.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  buxus  of  the  pharmacoposias. 
The  leaves  possess  a  very  strong,  nauseous, 
bitter  taste,  and  aperient  virtues  i  hey  are 
occasionally  exhibited,  in  form  of  decoction, 
amongst  the  lower  orders  of  people,  in  cases 
of  dropsy,  and  asthma,  and  worms.  As  much 
as  will  lie  upon  a  shilling,  of  the  common 
dwarf  box,  dried  and  powdered,  may  be 
given  at  bed-time,  every  night,  to  an  infant. 

By'arus.    a  plexus  of  blood-vessels  in 
the  brain. 

Byng.    a  Chinese  name  for  green  tea. 
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Btre'ihrum.  {Beretla,  Ital.  or  barette, 
Fr.  acap.)  Byrethrus.  An  odoriferous  cap, 
filled  with  cephalic  drugs,  for  the  head.  _ 

By'iisa,  (Bvpo-o,  leather.)  A  leather  skin, 
to  spread  plaisters  upon. 

Bysau'chen.  (From  /Suto,  to  hide,  and 
avxnv,  the  neck.)    Morbid  stiffness  of  the 

neck.  .        ■      ^  e 

BYSSOLITE.    A  massive  mmeral  ot 

an  olive  green  colour  found,  at  tlic  foot  of 

Mount  Blanc  and  Jiear  Oisans,  in  gneiss. 

By'ssus.    (Hebrew.)    1.  A  woolly  kind 

of  moss. 

2,  The  Pudendum  muliebre. 

3.  A  kind  of  fine  linen. 

By'thqs.  (BU0OS,  deep.)  An  epithet  used 
by  Hippocrates    for    the    bottom  of  the 

stomach.  ,  v 

By'zen.  (From  jSvw,  to  rush  together.) 
In  a  heap  ;  throngingly.  Hippocrates  uses 
this  word  to  express  the  hurry  in  which  the 
menses  flow  in  an  excessive  discharge. 


c. 


C  in  the  chemical  alphabet,  means  nitre. 

Cabali'stica  ars.  (It  is  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  word  signifying  to  receive  by 
tradition  )  Cabala;  Cabula ;  Kahala.  The 
cabalistic  art.  A  term  that  hath  been  an- 
tiently  used,  in  a  very  mysterious  sense, 
amongst  divines ;  and  since,  some  enthusi- 
astic philosophers  and  chemists  transplanted 
it  into  medicine,  importing  by  it  somewhat 
magical ;  but  such  unmeaning  terms  are  now 
justlv  rejected. 

Cabalistic  art.     See  Cabalislica  ars.- 
CAB  ALLINE. (Cn6aZ/»u(J!;  from  iiaSaK- 
Xos,  a  horse. )    Of,  or  belonging  to,  a  horse  ; 
applied  to  the  coarsest  aloes,  because  it  is  so 
drastic  as  to  be  fit  only  for  horses. 
Caballine  aloes.     See  jllaii. 
CABBAGE.    See  Brassica. 
Cabbage  tree.     See  Geoff^royajamaicensis. 
Cacago'ga.    (From  icaKKrj,  excrement, 
and  ayo;,  to  expel.)     1.  Cathartics. 

2    Ointments  which,  being  rubbed  on  the 
fundament,  procure  ^iooW  —  Faulus  JEgi- 

''^cIca'lia.  (From  KaKOV,  bad.  and  Mai/, 
exceedingly  ;  because  it  is  mischievous  to  the 
soil  on  which  it  grows.)    Cacaviur,^.  Ihe 
herb  wild  chervil,  or  wild  carraways. 
Ca'camum.     See  Cacalta. 
CA'CAO.    See  Theobrorda  cacoa. 
Cacavho'nia,    (From  icaicos,   bad,  and 
*a,.T,,  tiie  voice.)   Defective  articulation. 

Cacato'kia.  (From  c«co,  to  go  to  stool.) 
An  epithet  given  by  Sylvius  to  a  kind  of  in- 
intermittent  fever,  attended  with  copiouh 
stools. 


Caccio'nde.  a  pill  recommended  by 
Baglivi  against  dysenteries  j  its  basis  is  cate- 
chu. ,  ,  , 
CACHE 'XIA.  (From  kwos,  bad,  and 
khs,  a  habit. )  A  bad  habit  of  body,  known 
by  a  depraved  or  vitiated  state  of  the  solids 

and  fluids.  ,    •  ^ 

CACHE'XI.ai:.  ( The  pi  ural  of  cachexia.) 
A  class  of  diseases  in  Cullen's  Nosology,  em- 
bracing three  orders  ;  viz.  Marcores,  Inlu- 
mescenlia,  and  Impetigines. 

CACHINNATIO.  {From  cackinno,  to 
laugh  aloud.)  A  tendency  to  immoderate 
laughter,  as  in  some  hysteric  and  maniacal 
affections. 

Ca'chlex.  a  little  stone,  or  pebble.  Oa- 
len  says,  that  the  cachleces,  heated  in  the  fire 
and  quenched  in  whey,  become  astringents, 
and  useful  in  dysenteries. 

CACHOLONG.    A  variety  of  quartz. 
Cacho're.     a  name  of  catechu. 
CA'CHRYS.  {Kaxp"s-  wWch  is  used  in 
various  senses.)    1.  Galen  says  it  sometimes 
means  parched  barley. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaan  system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order, 
Digynia. 

Cacbiivs  onoNTALGiCA.  A  plant,  the  root 
of  which  may  be  substituted  for  that  of  the 
pyrethrum  against  toothache. 
Cachu.    See  Acacia  catechu. 
CACHU'NDE.      A  medicine  highly 
celebrated  among  the  Chinese  and  Indians, 
made  of  several  aromatic  ingredients,  per- 
fumes, medicinal  earths,  and  precious  stones. 
Tiiey  make  the  whole  into  a  stiff  paste,  and 
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form  out  of  ,  several  figures,  according  to 
tlieir  fancy,  which  are  dried  for  use.  The  e 
arc  principally  used  in  the  East  Indies,  bat 

China,  the  principal  persons  usually  carry  a 

small  piece  in  their  mouths,  ^vhich  isTcon^ 

tinned  cordial,  and  gives  their  breath  a  ve^ 
sweet  s,,,,  ,.  ^^^^^^^^^  ry 

medicine  m  nervous  complaints;  and  it  is 
reckoned  a  prolonger  of  life,  and  ;  provoca- 

g"-^^'  intentions  of 
most  of  the  medicines  used  in  the  East. 

t^ACHYMiA.  KaKvfiia.  .  An  imperfect 
metal,  or  an  immature  n.etaUine  ore,  accord, 
mg  to  Paracelsus. 

Cacoalexite'rium.  (From  KaKos,  bad,  and 
«X6fi/,7pe«,  to  preserve.)  An  antidote  to 
poison  or  against  infectious  diseases 

f^CpCHO'LIA.  (From  k.'.o,,  and 
Xo^'J,  bile.)  A  vitiated  or  unhealthy  condi- 
tion of  the  bile. 

CACOCHY'LIA.  (From  ™,  bad, 
and  xv\v,  the  chyle.)  Indigestion,  or  de- 
praved chylification. 

CACOCHY'MIA.  (From  KaKos,  bad, 
and  Xf/ios,  juice,  or  humour.)  A  diseased  or 
depraved  state  of  the  humours. 

CACOCNE'MUS.  (From  kukos,  bad, 
and  Kpn^n.  the  leg.)  Having  a  natural  de^ 
lect  m  the  tibia. 

CACOCORE'MA.  (From  ,aKos, 
bad,  and  Kopeu.  to  purge  or  cleanse.)  A 
medicine  which  purges  off  the  vitiated 
Jiumours. 

CACODJS'MON.  (From  ku^os,  bad, 
and  Baifiup,  a  spirit.)  An  evil  spirit,  or  ge- 
nius which  was  supposed  to  preside  over 
the  bodies  of  men,  and  afflict  them  with  cer- 
tain disorders.    The  night-mare. 

CACO'DIA.  (From  kukos,  bad,  and 
w^o.  to  smell.)  A  defect  in  the  sense  of 
smelling. 

CACOE'THES.  (From  kuko,,  ill,  and 
rjeos,  a  word  which,  when  applied  to  diseases, 
signifies  a  quality,  or  a  disposition.)  Hip- 
pocrates applied  this  word  to  malignant  and 
difficult  distempers.  Galen,  and  some  others, 
express  by  it  an  incurable  ulcer,  that  is 
rendered  so  through  the  acrimony  of  the 
humours  flowing  to  it.  Linnaeus  and  Vo- 
gel  use  this  term  much  in  the  same  sense 
with  Galen,  and  describe  the  ulcer  as  super- 
ficial, spreading,  weeping,  and  with  callous 
edges. 

CACOPA'THIA.  (From  mKo,,  bad, 
and^aflos,  affection.)  An  ill  affection  of 
the  body,  or  part. 

and  <t>o,pv,  the  voice.)     i.  A  defect  in  the 
organs  of  speech. 
,    2.  A  bad  pronunciation. 

Cacopiia'cia.     (From  ,ca«o.,  bad,  and 
•arpcnlco,  to  perform.)    Diseased  viscera 

Cacorry'thmus.  (From  koko,,  bad,  and 
pvdfios,  order.)    A  disordered  pulse. 

C  A  GO'S  IS.  (From  kokos,  bad.)  A  bad 
disposition  of  body. 
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fooS^^?'^""'^-  (^^--'^--.and.Jw, 
Jood.  )   An  aversion  to  food,  or  nausea. 

CACOSPHY'XIA.  (From  .arc"  bad, 
and  rrfv^^s,  pulse.)  A  disorder  of  the 
pulse. 

-  CACOSTO'MACHUS.  (From  .a.os, 
bad,  and  TOfiaxos,  the  stomach. »  A  bad  or 
disordered  stomach;  applied  also  to  food 
which  the  stomach  rejects 

CACO'STOMUS.     fFrom  .a.os,  bad, 
and  ro/xa,  a  mouth. )  Having  a  bad  formed 
or  disordered  mouth.  ' 

^J^'^'''^^'''^^^-     (From  .aK«.,  ill, 
Tf^'  "•^.'",'"d.)    Any  vicious  dispo- 
5      »  diseased  mind. 
CACOTRO'PHIA.    (From  .Jos,  ill, 
and  rpofn,  nutriment.)   ].  A  vitiated  nour- 
ishment. 

2.  A  wasting  of  the  body,  from  want  of 
nutrition. 

CA'CTUS.  (From  kuktos,  the  Greek 
name  of  a  plant  described  by  Theopbrasta.) 
Ihe  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
n^an  system.  Class,  Jcosandria ;  Order. 
Monogynia.   The  melon-thistle. 

Cactus  opuntia.  The  systematic  name 
ot  the  opuntia  of  the'  pharmacopoeias.  The 
prickly  leaves  of  this  plant  abound  with  a 
mucilaginous  matter,  which  is  esteemed  in 
Its  native  countries  an  emollient,  in  the  form 
ot  poultice. 

CACU'BALUS.  (From«a«or,  evil,  and 
HaWa,  to  cast  out;  so  named  because  it  was 
thought  to  be  efficacious  in  expelUng  poi- 
sons.)        Cvcubalus  baccifonim. 

Ca'cule.    The  Arabian  for  cardamoms. 
C  A  C  U  ME  N.     (Cacumen,  minis,  neut. ) 
Ihe  top  or  point. 

CADA'VER.  (Cadaver,  veris.  neut.; 
from  cado,  to  fail :  because  the  body,  when 
deprived  of  life,  falls  to  the  ground.)'  A  car- 
case, or  body  deprived  of  life. 

CA'DMIA.  ,'Hebrew.)  The  lapis  ca- 
laminaris.    See  Zinc. 

Cadmia  MiTALLicA.  A  name  given,  by 
the  Germans,  to  cobalt. 

CADMIUM.  "  A  new  metal,  first  dis- 
covered  by  M.  Stromeyer,  in  the  autumn  of 
l»I7,  in  some  carbonate  of  zinc  which  he 
was  examining  in  Hanover.  It  has  been  since 
loimd  in  the  Derbyshire  silicates  of  zinc. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Wollaston's  process 
lor  procuring  cadmium.  From  the  solution 
of  the  salt  of  zinc  supposed  to  contain  cad- 
mium, precipitate  all  the  other  metallic  im- 
purities by  iron;  filter  and  immerse  a  cylinder 
of  zinc  into  the  clear  solution.  If  cadmium 
be  present,  it  will  be  thrown  down  in  the 
metallic  state,  .ind  when  redissolved  in  mu- 
riatic acid,  will  exhibit  its  peculiar  character 
on  the  application  of  the  proper  tests. 

M.  Stromeyer's  process  consists  in  dissolv- 
ing the  substance  which  contains  cadmium 
in  sulpliuric  acid,  and  passing  through  the 
acidulous  solution  a  current  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  He  washes  this  precipitate, 
dissolves  It  in  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  and 
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expels  the  excess  of  acid  by  evaporation. 
The  residue  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  and 
precipitated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  ot 
which  an  excess  is  added,  to  redissolve  the 
zinc  and  the  copper  that  may  have  been  pre- 
cipitated by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
The  carbonate  of  cadmium  being  well 
washed,  is  heated,  to  drive  off  the  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  remaining  oxide  is  reduced  by 
mixing  it  with  lamp-black,  and  exposing  it 
to  a  moderate  red  heat  in  a  glass  or  earthen 
retort.  . 

The  colour  of  cadmium  is  a  hue  wiiite, 
with  a  slight  shade  of  bluish-grey,  approach- 
ing much  to  that  of  tin;  which  metal  it 
resembles  in  Uistre   and   susceptibility  of 
polish.    Its  texture  is  compact,  and  its  frac- 
ture hackly.    It  crystallises  easily  in  octohe- 
drons,  and  presents  on  its  surface,  when 
cooling,  the  appearance  of  leaves  of  fern.  It 
is  flexible,  and  yields  readily  to  the  knife. 
It  is  harder  and  more  tenacious  than  tin  ; 
and,  like  it,  stains  paper,  or  the  lingers.  It 
is  ductile  and  malleable,  but  when  long 
hammered,  it  scales  off  in  different  places. 
Its  sp.  grav.  before  hammering,  is  8.6040  ; 
and  when   hammered,  it  is  8.6944.  It 
melts,  and  is  volatilised  under  a  red  heat. 
Its  vapour,  which  has  no  smell,  may  be 
condensed  in  drops  like  mercury,  which,  on 
congealing,  present  distinct  traces  of  crystal- 
lisation. 

Cadmium  is  as  little  altered  by  exposure 
to  the  air  as  tin.  When  heated  in  the  open 
air,  it  burns  like  that  metal,  passing  into  a 
smoke,  wliich  falls  and  forms  a  very  fixed 
oxyde,  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour.  Nitric 
acid  readily  dissolves  it  cold ;  dilute  sulphu- 
ric, muriatic,  and  even  acetic  acids,  act 
feebly  on  it  with  the  disengagement  of 
hydrogen.  The  solutions  are  colourless,  and 
are  not  precipitated  by  water. 

Cadmium  forms  a  single  oxide,  in  which 
100  parts  of  the  metal  are  combined  with 
14.352  of  oxygen.     The  prime  equivalent 
of  cadmium  deduced  from  this  compound 
seems  to  be  very  nearly  7,  and  that  of  the 
oxide  8.    Tiiis  oxide  varies  in  its  appear- 
ance according  to  circumstances,  from  a 
brownish-yellow  to  a  dark  brown,  and  even 
a  blackish  colour.    With  charcoal  it  is  re- 
duced with  rapidity  below  a  red  heat.  It 
gives  a  transparent  colourless   glass  bead 
with  borax.    It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  in 
some  circumstances  forms  a  white  hydrate, 
which  speedily  attracts  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air,  and  gives  out  its  water  when  exposed 
tohesit."—Ures  Chem.  Diet. 

CADOGAN,  William,  graduated  at 
Oxford  in  1755.  Five  years  before,  he  had 
published  a  small  treatise  on  the  manage- 
ment of  children,  which  was  very  much  ap- 
proved. In  1764  liis  "  Dissertation  on  the 
Gout  and  all  Chronic  Diseases"  appeared, 
which  attracted  considerable  attention,  being 
written  in  a  popular  style.  He  referred  tiie 
gout  principally  to  indolence,  vexation,  and 


intemperance  ;  and  his  plan  of  treatment  is 
generally  judicious.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
London  College  of  Physicians,  and  died  in 
1797,  at  an  advanced  age. 

Cadtchu.     See  Acacia  catechu. 
CADU'CA.   (From  cado,  to  falldown.') 
See  Decidua. 

Caduci.    The  name  of  a  class  in  Lin- 
nseus's  Methodus  calycina. 

CADU'CUS.     (From  cado,    to  fall.) 
1.  In  Botany,  The  falling  off  before  the 
unfolding  of  the  flower  or  leaf;    as  the 
perianthium  of  Papaver,  the  slipula:  of  Pru- 
nus  avium.    This  term  is  expressive  of  the 
shortest  period  of  duration,  and  has  different 
acceptations,  according  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  plant  to  which  it  is  applied.   A  calyx  is 
said  to  be  caducous,  which  drops  at  the  first 
opening  of  the  petals,  or  even  before  as  m 
the  poppy.     Petals  are  caducous,  which  are 
scarcely  unfolded  before  they  fall  off,  as  in 
Tlialictrum;  and  such  leaves  as  fall  off  before 
the  end  of  summer,  have  obtained  this  de- 
nomination.  See  JDeciduus,  and  Parasiticus. 

2.   The  epilepsy  or  falling  sickness  is 
called  morbus  caducus.  ,  ,•  j  ^ 

Ciii'CITAS.     (From    ccecus,  blind.) 
Blindness.    See  Caligo,  and  Amaurosis. 

CjE'CUM.  (From  ceecus,  blind:  so 
called  from  its  being  perforated  at  one  end 
only.)  The  ciecum,  or  blind  gut.  The  first 
portion  of  the  large  intestines,  placed  in  the 
right  iliac  region,  about  four  fingers'  breadth 
in  length.  It  is  in  this  intestine  that  the 
ileum  terminates  by  a  valve,  called  the  valve 
of  the  CEecum.  The  appendicula  cad  ver- 
miformis  is  also  attached  to  it.    See  Intes- 

CiE'LIUS  AuRELiANCs,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  born  at  Sicca,  in  Africa,  and  is 
referred  by  Le  Clerc  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
from  the  harshness  of  his  style.  He  has 
left  a  Latin  translation  of  the  writings  ot 
Soranus,  with  additional  observations,  partly 
collected  from  others,  partly  from  his  own 
experience.  The  work  is  in  eight  booksj 
three  on  acute,  the  rest  on  chronic  disorders. 
He  treats  of  several  diseases  not  mentioned 
by  any  eariier  writers,  and  has  some  observ- 
ations in  surgery  peculiar  to  himself;  he  ap- 
pears, too,  generally  correct  in  his  remarks 
on  the  opinions  of  others. 

C^'ros.  Kaipns.  Hippocrates,  by  this 
word,  means  the  opportuiuty  or  moment  in 
which  whatever  is  to  be  effected^ould  be 
done. 

CiESALPINI'A.  (Named  in  honour 
of  Caesalpinus,  chief  physician  to  Pope 
Clement  VIII.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class.  De- 
candria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Cjesalpinia  crista.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  that  affords  the  Brazil  wood.  It 
is  of  the  growth  of  the  Brazils  in  South 
America,  and  also  of  the  Isle  of  France, 
Japan  and  elsewhere.  It  is  chiefly  used  as 
a  red  dye. 
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CiESALPI'NUS,  Andrew,  was  born  in 
Tuscany  in  1519.  He  graduated  at  Pisa, 
and  became  professor  in  anatomy  and  medi- 
cine tliere  ;  and  was  afterwards  made  pJiy- 
sician  to  Pope  Clement  VIII.  He  died  in 
1 603.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  evince 
much  genius  and  learning.  In  1571,  he 
published  a  work,  defending  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle  against  the  doctrines  of  Galen, 
from  some  passages  in  which  he  appears  to 
have  approached  very  near  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  having  ex- 
plained the  use  of  the  valves  of  the  heart, 
and  pointed  out  the  course  which  these 
compelled  the  blood  to  take  on  both  sides 
during  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  that 
organ.  In  a  treatise  '<  De  Plantis,"  he 
justly  compared  the  seeds  to  the  eggs  of 
animals;  and  formed  an  arrangement  of 
them  according  to  the  parts  of  fructification. 
On  medical  subjects  also  he  offered  many 
judicious  remarks. 

CiE'SARES.  CcBsones.  Children  who 
are  brought  into  the  world  as  Julius  Cffisar 
is  said  to  have  been.  See  Ccesarian  oper- 
ation. 

CiESA'RIAN  OPERATION.  (So 
called,  because  Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  have 
been  extracted  in  this  manner.)  HyUerotomia. 
Hi/sterolomatocia.  The  operation  for  ex- 
tracting the  foetus  from  the  uterus,  by  divid- 
ing the  integuments  of  the  abdomen  and  the 
uterus. 

There  are  three  cases  in  which  this  oper- 
ation may  be  necessary.  —  1.  When  the 
foetus  is  perceived  to  be  alive,  and  the  mother 
dies,  either  in  labour  or  in  the  last  two 
months.  2.  When  the  foetus  is  dead,  but 
cannot  be  delivered  in  the  usual  way,  from 
the  deformity  of  the  mother,  or  the  dispro- 
portionate size  of  the  child.  3.  When  both 
the  mother  and  the  child  are  living,  but 
delivery  cannot  take  place,  from  the  same 
causes  as  in  the  second  instance.  Both  tlie 
mother  and  the  child,  if  accounts  can  be 
credited,  have  often  lived  after  the  Caesarian 
operation,  and  the  mother  even  borne  chil- 
dren afterwards.  Heister  gives  a  relation 
of  such  success,  in  his  Institutes  of  Surgery  ; 
and  there  are  some  others.  In  England, 
the  CsDsarian  operation  has  almost  always 
failed.  Mr.  James  Barlow,  of  Chorley, 
Lancashire,  succeeded,  however,  in  taking  a 
foetus  out  of  the  uterus  by  this  bold  proceed- 
ing, and  the  mother  was  perfectly  restored 
to  health. 

C^s'tchu.     See  Acacia  cnlechu. 
Caf;    Cafa ;    Caffa.     Names  given  by 
the  Arabians  to  camphire. 

CAFFEIN.  The  name  of  a  bitter  prin- 
ciple procured  from  coffee  by  Chenevix, 
by  adding  muriate  of  tin  to  an  infusion  of 
unroastcd  coffee.  From  this  he  obtained  a 
precipitate,  which  he  washed  and  decom- 
posed by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
supernatant  liquid  contained  this  ))rinciple, 
which  occasioned  a  green   precipitate  in 


concentrated  solutions  of  iron.'  When  the 
liquid  was  evajjorated  to  dryness,  it  was 
yellow  and  transparent,  like  horn.  It  did 
not  attract  moisture  from  the  air,  but  was 
soluble  in  water  and  alkohol.  Tlie  so- 
lution had  a  pleasant  bitter  taste,  and  assum- 
ed with  alkalies  a  garnet-red  colour.  It  is 
almost  as  delicate  a  test  of  iron  as  infusion 
of  galls  is  ;  yet  gelatine  occasions  no  preci- 
pitate with  it. 

Caga'stbum.  a  barbarous  term  used  by 
Paracelsus,  to  express  the  morbific  matter 
which  generates  diseases. 

Caitciiu.     See  Acada  catechu. 
CAIUS,  John,  v.as  born  at  Norwich  in 
1510.    After  studying  at  Cambridge,  and 
in  different  parts  of  Italy,  and  distinguish- 
ing himself  by  his  interpretations  of  Hippo- 
crates, Galen,  and  other  ancient  authors,  he 
graduated  at  Bologna.    In  1544,  he  re- 
turned to  this  country,  and  for  some  time 
read  lectures  in  anatomy  to  the  corporation 
of  surgeons  in  London.      He  afterwards 
practised  at  Shrewsbury,  having  been  ad- 
mitted a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians ; 
and  published  a  popular  account  of' the  me- 
morable sweating  sickness,  which  prevailed 
in  1551,  subsequently  reprinted,  much  im- 
proved, in  Latin.    He  was  made  physician 
to  Edward  VI. ,  to  Mary  and  to  Elizabetli. 
On  the  death  of  Linacre,  he  was  chosen 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and 
during  the  seven  years,  for  which  he  held 
that  office,  performed  many  important  ser- 
vices.   He  was  also  a  signal  benefactor  to 
Gonvil  Hall,  where  he  studied  at  Cambridge, 
having  obtained  permission  to  erect  it  into  a 
college,  considerably  enlarging  the  building, 
and  assigning  provision  for  three  fellows  and 
twenty  scholars.    He  was  chosen  master  on 
the  completion  of  the  improvements,  and 
retained  that  office  till  near  the  period  of  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1573.     He  pub- 
lished a  dissertation  "  De  Canibus  Brifcm- 
nicis,"    which    Mr.  Pennant  has  entirely 
followed  in  his  British  Zoology,  and  some 
other  learned  works  besides  those  already 
mentioned. 

Ca  JAN.     See  Phaseolus  creticus. 
Cajeput  oil.     See  Melaleuca. 
Cala'ba.    See  Calop/iT/lluni  i9iop/ii/l!tfm. 
Calagua'i-jE  KAnix.      Calaguelce  radix. 
The  root  so  called  is  knotty,  and  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  polypody  tribe.     It  has 
been  exhibited  internally  at  Rome,  with 
success,  in  dropsy ;  and  it  is  said  to  be 
efficacious  in  pleurisy,  contusions,  abscesses, 
&c.    It  was  first  used  in  America,  where 
it  is  obtained  ;  and  Italian  physicians  have 
since  written  concerning  it,  in  terms  of  ap- 
probation. 

Calama'corus.  Indian  reed. 
CALAMAGRO'STIS.  (From  KaXa^os, 
a  reed,  and  oypmriy,  a  sort  of  grass. )  Reed 
grass.  Gramen  Antndinacum.  The  Arvndo 
calamagrostis  of  Linna;us  ;  the  root  of  which 
is  said  to  be  diuretic  and  emmenagoguo. 
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CALAMARIiE.  (From  caktmns,  a 
reed  )  The  narao  of  an  order  of  Linnaeus's 
fragments  of  a  natural  method,  which  em- 
braces tlie  reed-plants. 

Cala'mbac.    An  Indian  name  for  agal- 
olchum.    See  Lipium  Aloes. 

Calame'don.  (From  KaXa/xos,  a  reed.) 
A  sort  of  fracture  which  runs  along  the 
bone,  in  a  straight  line,  like  a  roed,  but  is 
lunated  in  the  extremity. 

CA'LAMINA.     Sec  Calamine. 

Calamina  pr^parata.  Prepared  cala- 
mine. Burn  the  calamine,  and  reduce  it  to 
powder  ;  then  let  it  be  brought  into  the  state 
of  a  very  fine  powder,  in  the  same  manner 
that  chalk  is  directed  to  be  prepared.  See 
Calamine. 

■  CA'LAMINE.    (Calamina;  £rom  cala- 
mus, a  reed  :  so  called  from  its  reed-like  ap- 
pearance.)    Cadmia  ;    Cat.hinia ;  Cadmia 
lapidosa  serosa  ;  Cadmia  fussilis  ;  Calamina  ; 
Lapis  calamimris.     A  native  carbonate  of 
zinc.     A  mineral,  containing  oxide  of  zinc 
and  carbonic  acid,  united  with  a  portion  of 
iron,  and  sometimes  other  substances.     It  is 
very  heavy,  moderately  hard  and  brittle,  of  a 
grey,  yellowish,  red,  or  blackish  brown; 
found  in  quarries  of  considerable  extent,  in 
several  parts  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in 
this  country,  in  Derbyshire,  Gloucestershire, 
Nottinghamsliire,    and    Somersetshire;  as 
also  in  Wales.    The  calamine  of  England 
is  by  the  best  judges,  allowed  to  be  su- 
perior in  quality    to  that  of   most  other 
countries.    It  seldom  lies  very  deep,  being 
chiefly  found  in  clayey  grounds,  near  the 
surface.    In  some  places  it  is  mixed  with 
lead  ores.    Tliis  mineral  is  an  article  in  tlie 
materia  medica ;  but,  before  it  comes  to  the 
shops,  it  is  usually  roasted,  or  calcined,  to 
separate  some  arsenical  or  sulphureous  par- 
ticles which,  in  its  crude  state,  it  is  supposed 
to  contain,  and  in  order  to  render  it  -more 
easily  reducible  into  a  fine  powder.    In  this 
state,  it  is  employed  in  collyria,  for  weak 
eyes,  for  promoting  the  cicatrisation  of  ul- 
cers, and  healing  excoriations  of  the  skin. 
It  is  the  basis  of  an  officinal  cerate,  called 
Ceratum  calaminaj  by  the  London  College, 
formerly  called  ceratum  lapidis  caliminaris, 
ceratum  epuloticum ;  and  ceratum  carbo- 
natis    zinci    impuri    by    the  Edinburgh 
College.       These  compositions   form  the 
cerate  which  Turner  strongly  recommends 
for  healing  ulcerations    and  excoriations, 
and    which    have  been  popularly  distin- 
cuished  by  his  name.    The  collyria  in  which 
Ihe  prepared  calamine  has  been  employ- 
ed,  have   consisted   simply  ot  that  sub- 
stance added  to  rose-water,  or  elder-flower 

water.  . 

CALAMINT.    See  ilfe/ma  calamtntlia. 

Calamint,  muuntnin.  See  Melissa  gran- 
diflora. 

..J  CALAMI'NTHA.  (From /caXos,  beau- 
tiful, or  icaKaixos,  a  reed,  and  p.ivdii,  mint.  ) 
Common  calamint.  .  See  Jfe/iita.. 
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C*lamin'tha  ■  anoi.ica. 

nejii'.ta. 

Calasiintha  humilior.  The  ground- 
ivy.     See  Glecoma  hederacea. 

Calamintha  magno  FLORE.  Scc  Mc' 
lissa  grandiflora. 

Calamintha  Montana.  See  Melissa 
Calamintha. 

CA'LAMUS.  (From  Kalam,  an  Ara- 
bian word.)  1.  A  general  name  denoting 
tlie  stalk  of  any  plant. 

2.  Tlie  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Hexandria  ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Calamus  aromaticus.  See  Acoms  ca- 
lamus. 

Calamus  aromaticus  asiaticus.  See 
Acorus  calamus. 

Calamus  odoratus.  Tlie  sweet-scented 
rush.     See  Acorus  calamus. 

Calajius  rotang.     The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  from   which  we  obtain  tlie 
Dragon's  blood.      Cinnabaris  grercorum  ; 
Dracontheema ;     Asegcn ;    Asegon.  Dra^ 
gon's    blood.     The    red   resinous  juice 
which  is  obtained  by  wounding  the  bark  of 
the  Calamus  rotang; — caudice  densissime 
aculealo,  aculeis  ereclis,  spadice  erecto.  The 
Petrocarjms  draco  and  Draccena  draco,  also 
alFord  this  resin.     It  is  chiefly  obtained  from 
the  Molucca  islands,  Java,  and  other  parts  of 
the  East  Indies.     It  is  generally  much  adul- 
terated, and  varied  in  goodness  and  purity.. 
The  best  kind  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  which, 
when  powdered,  changes  to  crimson :  it  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  a  great 
measure  in  alkohol ;  it  readily  melts  arid 
catches  flame,  has  no  smell,  but  to  the  taste 
discovers  some  degree  of  warmth  and  pun- 
gency.   The  ancient  Greeks  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  tlie  adstringent  power  of  this 
drug ;  in  which  character  it  has  since  been 
much  employed  in  ha;morrhages,  and  in 
alvine  fluxes.     At  present,  however,  it  is 
not  used  internally,  being  superseded  by 
more  certain  and  effectual  remedies  of  this 
numeroiis  class. 

Calamus  scriptorius.  A  furrow  or  kind 
of  canal  at  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  velitri- 
cle  of  the  brain,  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  writing  pen. 

Calamus  vulgaws.  See  Acorus  ca. 
lainus. 

CALATHIANA.  (From  /caAot0oy,  a 
twig  basket  ;  so  called  from  the  shape  of  its 
flowers.)  The  herb  marsh-gentian.  See 
Gentiana  pneumonanthe. 

Calbi'anum.  The  name  of  a  plaster  in 
Myrepsus. 

Calca'dinum.  Vitriol. 
Calca'dis.  An  Arabian  name  for  white 
vitriol  and  alkali.  > 
CALCA'NEUM.  (From  calx,  the  heel.) 
Calv.ar  ptcrna  ;  Os  calcis.  The  largest  bone 
of  the  tarsus,  which  forms  the  lieel.  It  is 
situated  posteriorly  undet  the  astvagalus,  is 
very  regular^  and  divided  into  a.  body  apd 
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processes.  It  has  a  largo  tuherosily  or  knob, 
projecting  behind  to  form  the  heel.  A 
sinuous  cavity,  as  its  fore-part,  which,  in  the 
fresh  subject,  is  filled  with  fat,  and  gives 
origin  to  several  ligaments.  Two  promi- 
iwnces,  at  the  inner  and  fore-part  of  the 
bone,  with  a  pit  between  them,  for  the 
articulation  of  the  under  and  fore-part  of 
the  astragalus.  A  depression,  in  the  external 
surface  of  the  bone  near  its  fore-part,  where 
the  tendon  of  the  peronaus  longas  runs. 
A  large  cavity,  at  the  inner  side  of  the  bone, 
for  lodging  the  long  flexors  of  the  toes, 
together  with  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the 
sole.  There  are  two  prominences,  at  the 
under  and  back  part  of  this  bone,  that  give 
origin  to  the  aponeurosis,  and  several 
muscles  of  the  sole.  Tlie  anterior  surface 
of  the  OS  calcis  is  concave,  for  its  articulation 
with  the  OS  cuboides,  and  it  is  articulated  to 
the  astragalus  by  ligaments. 

Calcan'thum.  (From  xa^^os,  brass,  and 
Of  do;,  a  flower;  i.  e.  flowers  of  brass.)  Cal-> 
canthos.     Copperas ;  Vitriol. 

CALCAR.  (Calcar,  oris.  n.  From  calx, 
the  heel ;  also  from  caleo,  to  heat.)  1.  The 
heel-bone. 

2.  The  furnace  of  a  laboratory. 

3.  A  spur.  In  botany,  applied  to  a  part  of 
the  ringent  and  personate  corolla  of  plants. 
It  is  a  tube  forming  an  obtuse  or  acute  sac, 
at  the  side  of  the  receptacle.  It  is  of  rare 
occurrence. 

CALCARATUS.  Spurred;  applied  to 
the  corols  and  nectaries  of  plants ;  as  Calcarata 
corolla,  Nectarium  calcaratum  ;  as  mAqidle~ 
gia  and  Antirrhinum  linaria. 

CALCAREOUS.  {Calcarius;  from 
calx,  lime.)  That  which  partakes  somewhat 
of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  calx. 

Calcareous  earth.    See  Calx  and  Lime. 

Calcakeous  spar.  Crystallised  carbonate 
of  lime,  which  occurs  in  more  than  600  dif- 
ferent forms.  It  is  found  in  veins  in  all 
rocks  from  granite  to  alluvial  strata.  The 
rarest  and  most  beautiful  crystals  are  found 
in  Derbyshire,  but  it  exists  in  every  part  of 
the  world. 

Cai-ca'bis  FLOS.    The  larkspur. 

CALCA'RIUS.   See  Calcareous. 

Calcarius  lapis.  Limestone. 

Ca'lcatar.    a  name  of  vitriol. 

Ca'lcaton.  White  arsenic.  Troches  of 
arsenic.    An  obsolete  term. 

Calcatri'ppa.     See  Ajuga  pyramidalis. 

CALCEDONY.  A  mineral,  so  called 
from  Calcedon,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  it  was 
found  in  ancient  times.  There  are  several  sub- 
species, common  calcedony,  heliotrope,  chry- 
soprase,  plasma,  onyx,  sand,  and  sardonyx. 

Common  calcedony  occurs  of  vaiious 
colours ;  it  is  regarded  as  pure  silica  witii 
a  little  water.  Very  fine  stalactitical  speci- 
mens have  been  ^ound  in  Cornwall  and 
Scotland. 

Calci'ka.  Calcenonius ;  Calcelus.  Pa- 
racelsus uses  these  words  to  express  tlic 


tartarous  matter  in  the  blood ;  or  that  the 
blood  is  impregnated  with  tartaious  prin- 
ciples. 

Ca'lceum  equinum.  (From  calceus,  a 
shoe,  and  equus,  a  horse  ;  so  called  from 
the  figure  of  its  leaf.)  The  herb  colt's-foot. 
See  TussUago  farfara. 

Calchantrum.  Pliny's  name  for  cop- 
peras. 

Calchi'theos.  (From  koXxiop,  purple.) 
Verdigris. 

Calchoi'des.  (From  X'^'^j  a  chalk- 
stone,  and  €i5os,  form. )  An  obsolete  name 
of  the  cuneiform  bones. 

Calcidi'cium.  The  name  of  a  medicine 
in  which  arsenic  is  an  ingredient. 

CALCI'FRAGA.  ( From  co/i,  a  stone, 
and  frango,  to  break ;  so  named  from  its  sup- 
posed property  of  breaking  the  human 
calculus.)  Breakstone.  In  Scribonius 
Largus,  it  means,  the  herb  spleenwort,  or 
scolopendrium ;  others  mean  by  it  the  Pim- 
pinella  saxafraga  of  Linnajus. 

CALCINA'TION.  Oxydation.  The 
fixed  residues  of  such  matters  as  have  un- 
dergone combustion  are  called  cinders,  in 
common  language,  and  calces,  but  now 
more  commonly  oxides,  by  chemists;  and 
the  operation,  when  considered  with  re- 
gard to  these  residues,  is  termed  calcination. 
In  this  general  way,  it  has  likewise  been  ap- 
plied to  bodies  not  really  combustible,  but 
only  deprived  of  some  of  their  principles  by 
heat.  Thus  we  hear  of  the  calcination  of 
chalk,  to  convert  it  into  lime  by  driving  ofi" 
its  carbonic  acid  and  water  ;  of  gypsum,  or 
plaster-stone,  of  alum,  of  borax,  and  other 
saline  bodies,  by  which  they  are  deprived  of 
their  water  of  crystallisation ;  of  bones  which 
lose  their  volatile  parts  by  this  treatment, 
and  of  various  other  bodies. 

CALCINA'TUS.  Calcined. 

Calcinatom  majus.  Whatsoever  is  dul-^ 
cified  by  the  chemical  art,  which  was  not  so 
by  nature  ;  such  as  dulcified  mercury,  lead, 
and  the  like  substances,  which  are  very 
speedily  consolidated. 

Calcinatum  biajus  Poterii.  Mercury 
dissolved  in  aqua  fortis,  and  precipitated  with 
salt  water.  Poterius  used  it  in  tlie  cure  of 
ulcers. 

Calcinatum  minus.  Any  thing  which 
is  sweet  by  nature,  and  speedily  cures,  as 
sugar,  manna,  tamarinds,  &c. 

Calcino'nia.    See  Calcena. 

Ca'lcis  aqua.     See  Calcis  liquor. 

Ca'lcis  liquor.  Solution  of  lime,  for- 
merly called  aqua  calcis.  Lime-water. 
Take  of  lime,  half  a  pound  ;  boiling  dis- 
tilled water,  twelve  pints.  Pour  the  water 
upon  the  lime,  and  stir  them  togedier ; 
next  cover  the  vessel  immediately,  and  let 
it  stand  for  thi-ee  hours ;  then  keep  the  so- 
lution upon  tlie  remaining  lime  in  stopped 
glass  bottles,  and  pour  off  the  clear  liquor 
when  it  is  wanted  for  use. 

Lime  is  soluble  in  about  450  times  its 
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weldrt  of  water,  or  little  more  than  one 
grain  >  one  fluid-ounco.  It  is  given  m- 
ternally,  in  doses  of  two  ounces  and  up- 
wards, in  cardialgia,  spasms,  diarrhoea,  &c. 
and  in  proportionate  doses  in  convulsions 
of  chUdren  arising  from  acidity,  or  ulcerated 
intestines,  intermittent  fevers,  &c.  Exter- 
nally it  is  applied  to  burns  and  ulcers. 

Calcis  mcrias.  Calx  solita  ;  Sal  ammo- 
niacus  Jims.  Muriate  of  lime.  Take  of 
the  salt  rerpaining  after  the  sublimation  of 
subcarbonate  of  ammonia  two  pounds,  water 
a  pint ;  mix  and  filter  through  paper.  Eva- 
porate the  salt  to  dryness  :  and  preserve  it 
in  a  closely -stopped  vessel.  This  prepara- 
tion  is  exhibited  with  tlie  same  views  as  the 
muriate  of  barytes.  It  possesses  deobstru- 
ent,  diuretic,  and  cathartic  virtues,  and  is 
much  used  by  tlie  celebrated  Fourcrdy 
against  scrophula,  and  other  analogous  dis- 
eases. Six,  twelve,  and  twenty  grains,  are 
given  to  children  three  times  a  day,  and  a 
drachm  to  adults. 

Calcis  mubiatis  liquor.  Take  of 
muriate  of  lime  two  ounces,  distilled  water 
three  fluid-ounces;  dissolve  the  salt  in  tlic 
water,  and  filter  it  through  pajjer. 
Ca'lcis  OS.  See  Calcaneum. 
Calcis  vivi  flores.  The  pellicle  on  the 
surface  of  lime  water." 

Calcita'ri.    Alkaline  salt. 
Calcite'a.  Vitriol. 
Calciteo'sa.  Litharge. 
Ca'lcithos.  Verdigris. 
CALCITRA'PA.    (An  old  botanical 
term  of  similar  meaning  to  hibulus,  com- 
pounded otcalco,  to  tread  or  kick,  and  rpeirw, 
to  turn,  because  the  caltrops  are  continually 
kicked  over  if  they  fail  of  their  intended 
mischief.    See  Trapa. )  See  Centaurea  cal- 
eitrapa, 

Calcitrapa  officinalis.  See  Centaurea 
sohlitialis. 

Calcitre'a.  Vitriol. 

CALCIUM.  The  metallic  basis  of  lime. 
SirH.  Davy,  the  discoverer  of  this  metal, 
procured  it  by  the  process  which  he  used  for 
obtaining  barium.  It  was  in  such  small 
quantities,  that  little  could  be  said  con- 
cerning its  nature.  It  appeared  brighter 
and  whiter  than  either  barium  or  strontium  ; 
and  burned  when  gently  heated,  producing 

dry  lime.  ,  •  . 

There  is  only  one  known  comlnnation  of 
calcium  and  oxygen,  which  is  tiie  important 
substance  called  lime.    The  nature  of  this 
subsunce  is  proved  by  the  plienomena  of  the 
combustion  of  calcium  ;  the  metal  changmg 
into  the  earth  with  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
gas.    When  tlie   amalgam   of  calcium  is 
thrown  into  water,  hydrogen  gas  is  disen- 
gaged, and  the  water  becomes  a  solution  ot 
lime.    From    the   quantity   of  hydrogen 
evolved,  compared  with  the  quantity  of  lime 
formed  in  experiments  of  tin's  kind,  M. 
Berzelius  endeavoured  to  ascertain  tlie  pro- 
portion  of  oxygen  in  lime.    The  nature  of 
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Hme  may  also  be  proved  by  analysis.  When 
potassium  in  vapour  is  sent  through  the 
earth  ignited  to  whiteness,  tlie  potassium  was 
found  by  Sir  H.  Davy  to  become  potassaj 
while  a  dark  grey  substance  of  metallic 
splendour,  which  is  calcium,  either  wholly 
or  partially  deprived  of  oxygen,  is  found  im- 
bedded in  tlie  potassa,  for  it  effervesces  vio- 
lently, and  forms  a  solution  of  lime  by  th^ 
action  of  water. 

Ca'lcotar.  Vitriol. 
CALCSINTER.  Stalactitical  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  which  is  continually  forming  by 
the  infiltration  of  carbonated  lime  water 
through  the  crevices  of  the  roofs  of  caverns. 
The  irregular  masses  on  the  bottoms  of 
caves  have  been  called  slalngmiles. 

CALCTUFF.  An  alluvial  formation 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  probably  deposited 
from  calcareous  springs  of  a  yellowisli  dull 
grey  colour  containing  impressions  of  vege- 
table matter. 

CALCULI'FRAGUS.  {Yrom calculus, 
a  stone,  and  /rango,  to  break.)  Stone- 
breaker,  having  the  power  to  break  stone 
in  the  human  body.  1.  A  synonym  of  li- 
thontriptic.    See  Lithontriptic. 

2.  The  scolopendrium,  and  pimpernel. 
See  Calcifraga. 

CA'LCULUS.     (Diminutive  of  calx,  a 
lime-stone.)     Calculus  humanus ;  Bezoar 
microcosmiciim.    Gravel;  Stone.    In  Eng- 
lish we  understand  by  gravel,  small  sand- 
like concretions,  or  stones,  which  pass  from 
the  kidneys  through  the  ureters  in  a  few 
days ;  and  by  siorie,  a  calculous  concretion 
in  the  kidneys,  or  bladder,  of  too  large  a 
size  to  pass,  without  great  difficulty.  Si- 
milar  concretions  are   found  occasionally 
in  other  cavities,  or  passages.    When  a  dis- 
position to  form  minute  calculi  or  gravel 
exists,  we  often  find  nephritic  paroxysms, 
as  they  are  called  (see  Nephritis),  which 
consist  of  pain  in  the  back,  shooting  down 
through  the  pelvis  to  the  thighs ;  sometimes 
a  numbness  in  one  leg,  and  a  retraction  of 
either  testicle  in  «ien,  symptoms  arising 
from  the  irritation  of  a  stone  passing  through 
the  ureters,  as  these  cross  the  spermatic 
cord,  on  tlie  nerves  passing  to  the  lower 
extremities.     These  pains,  often  violent,  are 
terminated  by  the  painful  discharge  of  small 
stones  through  the  urethra,  and  the  patient 
is  for  a  time  easy.    What,  however,  is 
meant  by  the  stone  is  a  more  serious  and 
violent  disease.    It  is  singular  that  thfese 
discharges  of  small  gravel  do  not  usually 
terminate  in  stone.    Many  have  experienced 
them  during  a  long  life,  without  any  more 
serious  inconvenience  :  while  the  latter  is  a 
disease  chiefly  of  the  young,  and  depending 
on  circumstances  not  easily  explained.  If 
the  stone  attacks  persons  more  advanced  in 
age,  it  is  often  the  consequence  of  paroxysms 
of  gout,  long  protracted,  and  terminating 
imperfectly. 

When  once  "a  stone  has  acquired  a  mo- 
-       Q  2 
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derate  skze,  it  usOrally  occasions '  the  follow- 
feg  symptoms: — frequent  inclination  to 
make  water,  excessive  pain  in  voiding  it 
drop  by  drop,  and  sometimes  a  sudden  stop- 
page of  it,  if  discharged  in  a  stream  ;  after 
making  water,  great  torture  in  the  glans 
penis,  which  lasts  one,  two,  or  three  minutes  ; 
and,  in  most  constitutions,  the  violent 
straining  makes  the  rectum  contract  and 
expel  its  excrements ;  or,  if  it  be  empty, 
occasions  a  tenesmus,  which  is  sometimes 
accompanied  with  a  prolapsus  ani.  Tlie 
urine  is  often  tinctured  with  blood,  from  a 
rupture  of  the  vessels,  and  Sometimes  pure 
blood  itself  is  discharged.  Sometimes  the 
urine  is  very  clear,  but  frequently  there  are 
great  quantities  of  slimy  sediment  deposited 
at  tlie  bottom  of  it,  which  is  only  a  pre- 
ternatural separation  of  the  mucilage  of  the 
bladder,  but  has  often  been  mistaken  for 
pus.  Tlie  stone  is  a  disease  to  which  both 
sexes  and  all  ages  are  liable ;  and  calculi 
have  even  been  found  in  the  bladders  of  very 
young  children,  nay  of  infants  only  six 
months  old. 

Women  seem  less  subject  to  this  com- 
plaint than  men,  eitherowing  to  constitutional 
causes,  or  to  tlie  capaciousness,  shortness, 
and  straightness  of  their  urethras,  allowing 
the  calculi  to  be  discharged  while  small,  to- 
gether with  the  urine. 

The  Seat  and  Physical  Properties  of  Urinary 
Calculi, 

Calculi  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
urinary  system,  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
in  the  ureters,  in  the  bladder  and  urethra  j 
but  as  they,  for  the  most  part,  originate  in 
the  kidney,  the  calculi  renales  make  the 
nucleus  of  the  greatest  number  of  urinary 
stones.  The  calculi  renales,  differ  gi-eatly 
with  respect  to  their  external  qualities ;  for 
the  most  part,  however,  they  consist  of  small, 
concrete,  roundish,  smooth,  glossy,  and 
crystalline  bodies,  of  a  red-yellow  colour, 
like  that  of  wood,  and  so  hard  as  to  admit 
of  polishing.  On  account  of  their  minute- 
ness, they  easily  pass  through  the  urinary 
passages  in  form  of  gravel,  which  being 
sometimes  of  a  rough  surface,  cause  several 
complaints  on  their  passage.  But  in  some 
instances  they  are  of  too  great  a  size  to  be 
able  to  pass  along  the  ureters ;  in  which 
case  they  increase  in  the  kidneys,  sometimes 
to  a  great  size.  Calculi  renales  of  this  kind 
are  generally  of  a  brown,  dark  red,  or  black 
colour,  and  surrounded  with  several  strata 
of  coagulated  blood  and  pus;  they  have 
also  been  observed  of  a  yellow,  reddish, 
and  lighter  colour;  and  some  consisting 
of  an  homogeneous  stony  mass,  but  wliite 
or  grey  calculi  renales  are  very  rarely 
to  be  met  with.  Amongst  the  great  num- 
ber that  were  examined,  one  or  two  only 
were  found  of  a  grey  or  blackisli  colour, 
and  of  a  composition  similar  to  those  which 
generally  bear  the  name  of  mulberry-like 
stones.  . 
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The  stones  in  the  ureters,  which,  on  pas-' 
sing  into  the  ureters,  are  prevented  by  their 
size  from  descending  into  the  bladder,  fre- 
quently increase  very  much  :  they,  however, 
rarely  occur  ;  their  colour  is  white,  and  they 
consist  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  stones  in  the  bladder  are  the  most 
frequent  urinary  concrements  that  have 
been  principally  examined;  they  draw  their 
first  origin  from  the  kidneys,  whence  they 
descend  into  the  bladder,  where  they  in- 
crease ;  or  they  immediately  originate  and 
increase  in  the  bladder ;  or  they  arise  from 
a  foreign  body  that  by  chance  has  got  into 
the  bladder,  which  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens, particularly  in  the  female  sex.  Con- 
cretions of  this  kind  differ  greatly  in  their 
respective  physical  qualities  and  external 
form,  which,  however,  is  generally  spherical, 
oval,  or  compressed  on  both  sides;  and  some- 
times, when  there  are  several  stones  in  the 
bladder,  they  have  a  polyhedrous  or  cubical 
form ;  their  extremities  are  frequently- 
pointed  or  roundish,  but  they  are  very 
seldom  found  cylindrical,  and  more  rarely 
with  cylindrical  ends. 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  size  of  the 
calculi,  and  likewise  in  their  colour,  which 
is  materially  different,  according  to  their 
respective  nature  and  composition.  They 
occur,  1,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  approaching 
nearly  to  red,  or  brown ;  such  stones  con- 
sist of  lithic  acid.  2.  Grey,  or  more  or  less 
white;  tliese  stones  always  contain  phos- 
phates of  earths.  S.  Dark  grey,  or  blackish  ; 
stones  of  this  colour  have  oxalates  of  earths.' 
Many  stones  show  brown  or  grey  spots,  on  a 
yellow  or  white  ground,  generally  raised  on 
the  surface,  and  consisting  of  oxalate  of 
lime,  which  is  enclosed  in  lithic  acid,  when 
the  ground-colour  of  the  stone  is  of  a  wood 
colour,  or  in  phosphate  of  Ume,  when  it  is 
white.  These  spots  are,  in  general,  only  to 
be  observed  in  the  middle  of  the  stone,  or  at 
one  of  its  extremities. 

All  tliat  is  here  stated,  is  the  result  of 
observations  on  more  than  600  calculi ;  and 
difi'erent  other  colours,  that  are  said  to  have 
been  observed,  either  arise  from  heterogene- 
ous substances,  or  are  merely  variations  of 
the  above  colours.  Their  surface  is  smooth 
and  polished  in  some  ;  in  otiiers,  only  smooth; 
and  in  others  uneven,  and  covered  with 
rough  or  smooth  corpuscles,  which  are 
always  of  a  yellow  colour;  in  some,  the 
surface  is  partly  smooth  and  partly  rough. 
Tlie  white  ones  aie  frequently  even  and 
smooth,  half  transparent,  and  covered  with 
shining  crystals,  tliat  generally  indicate 
phosphate  of  ammonia,  with  magnesia  ;  or 
they  are  faint,  and  consist  of  minute  grains  ; 
or  rough,  in  wliich  case  they  consist  of  phos- 
pliate  of  lime.  The  brown  and  dark  grey 
stones  are,  from  their  similarity  to  mulber- 
ries, called  mulberry-stones,  and  being  fre- 
quently very  nigged,  they  cause  the  most 
pain  of  all.  . 
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••  "On  bxaTnlning  the  specific  weight  of  uri- 
nary calculi  in  more  than  500  specimens,  it 
was  found  to  Ik;,  in  the  hghtest,  as  1 2 1 3. 1 000, 
in  the  heaviest,  as  1976. 1000.  Their  smell 
jls  partly  strong,  like  urine  or  ammonia, 
partly  insipid,  and  terreous ;  especially  tlie 
>vhite  ones,  which  are  like  sawed  ivory,  or 
rasped  bone. 

,    The  internal  texture  of  calculi   is  but 
seldom  guessed  from  their  external  appear- 
ance,  particularly  when   they  exceed  the 
size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.    On  breaking  them, 
jthey  generally  separate  into  two  or  three 
strata,  more  or  less  thick  and  even,  which 
prove  that  they  are  formed  by  different  pre- 
cipitations, at  different  times.  In  the  middle, 
a  nucleus  is  generally  seen,  of  the  same 
mass  as  the  rest.    When  the  place  they  are 
broken  at  is  finely  streaked,  and  of  a  yellow 
or  reddish  colour,  the  lithic  acid  predomi- 
nates ;  but  when  they  are  half  transparent, 
luminous  like  spar,  they  have  aramoniacal 
phosphate  of  magnesia  in  them,  and  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  then  they  are  brittle  and 
friable ;  but  when  they  are  so  hard  as  to 
resist  the  instrument,  of  a  smooth  surface, 
and  a  smell  like  ivoiy,  they  contain  oxalate 
of  lime.     It  frequently  happens,  that  the 
exterior  stratum  consists  of  white  phosphate 
of  earth,  while  the  nucleus  is  yellow  lithic 
acid,  or  oxalate  of  lime,  covered  sometiines 
with  a  yellow  stratum  of  lithic  acid,  in  which 
case  the  nucleus  appears  radiant ;  but  when 
it  consists  of  lithic  acid,  and  is  covered  with 
white  phosphate  of  earth,  it  is  roundish,  oval, 
and  somewhat  crooked.    These  concretions 
have  very  seldom  three  strata ;  namely,  on 
tlie  outside  a  phosphate,  towards  the  inside 
lithic  acid,  and  quite  withinside  an  oxalate 
of  lime;  but  still  rarer  these  substancea 
occur  in  more  strata,  or  in  another  order,,  as 
before-mentioned. 

•  Stones  of  the  urethra  are  seldom  generated 
in  the  urethra  itself ;  however,  there  are  in- 
stances of  their  having  been  formed  in  the 
fossa  navicularis,  by  means  of  foreign  bodies 
that  have  got  into  the  urethra.  We  also 
very  ,  frequently  observe  stony  concrements 
deposited  between  the  glans  and  prepuce. 
All  the  concretions  produced  in  the  inside 
and  outside  the  urethra  consist  of  phos- 
phate of  earths,  whidi  are  easily  preci- 
pitated from  the  urine.  There  are  like- 
wise stones  in  the  urethra  which  have  come 
out  of  the  bladder,  having  been  produced 
there,  or  in  the  kidneys ;  and  they  gene- 
rally possess  the  properties  of  stones  of  the 
kidneys. 

The  different  constituents  of  Urinari/  Calculi. 
.  "  If  we  except  Sclieele's  original  observa- 
tion concerning  the  uric  or  lithic  acid,  all 
the  discoveries  relating  to  urinary  concre- 
tions are  due  to  Dr.  WoUaston  ;  discoveries 
so  curious  and  important,  as  alone  are  suffi- 
cient to  entitle  him  to  the  admiration  and 
gratitude  of  mankind.  They  have  been 
fully  verified  by  the  subsequent  reseujrches 


of  Fourcroy,  Vauquelinj  and  Brande,  Drs. 
Henry,  Marcet,  and  Prout.  Dr.  Marcet, 
in  his  late  valuable  essay  on  the  chemical 
history  and  medical  treatment  of  calculous 
disorders,  arranges  the  concretions  into  nine 
species. 

1.  The  lithic  acid  calculus. 

2.  The  ammonia-magnesian  phosphate 
calculus. 

3.  The  bone  earth  calculus,  or  phosphate 
of  lime. 

4.  The  fusible  calculus,  a  mixture  of  the 
2d  and  3d  species. 

5.  The  mulberry  calculus,  or  oxalate  of 
lime. 

6.  The  cystic  calculus  ;  cystic  oxide  of 
Dr.  Wollaston. 

7.  Tlie  alternating  calculus,  composed 
of  alternate  layers  of  different  species. 

8.  The  compound  calculus,  whose  ingre- 
dients are  so  intimately  mixed,  as  to  be  se- 
parable only  by  chemical  analysis. 

9.  Calculus  from  the  prostate  gland, 
which,  by  Dr.  Wollaston's  researches,  is 
proved  to  be  phosphate  of  lime,  not  distinct- 
ly stratified,  and  tinged  by  the  secretion  of 
the  prostate  gland. 

To  the  above  Dr.  Marcet  has  added  two 
new  sub-species.    The  first  seenis  to  have 
some  resemblance  to  the  cystic  oxide,  but  it 
possesses  also  some  marks  of  distinction.  It 
forms  a  bright  lemon  yellow  residuum  on 
evaporating  its  nitric  acid  solution,,  and  is 
composed  of  laminJE.    But  the  cystic  oxide 
is  not  laminated,  and  it  leaves  a  white  resi- 
duum from  the  nitric  acid  solution.  Though 
they  are  both  soluble  in  acids  as  well  as  al- 
kalies, yet  the  oxide  is  more  so  in  acids  than 
the  new  calculus,  which  has  been  called  by 
Dr.  Marcet,  from  its  yellow  residuum,  sani/nc 
oxide.    Dr.   Marcet's  other  new  calculus 
was  found  to  possess  the  properties  of  the 
fibrin  of  the  blood,  of  which  it  seems  to 
be  a  deposite.  He  terms  it  JUrrinous  calculus.. 
Species  1.    Uric  acid  calcidi.   Dr.  Henry 
says,  in  his  instructive  paper  on  urinary  and 
other  morbid  concretions,  read  before  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  March  2.  . 1819, 
that  it  has  never  yet  occurred  to  him  to  exa- 
mine calculi  composed  of  tliis  acid  in  a  state 
of  absolute  purity.    They  contain  about 
9-lOths  of  the  pure  acid,  along  with  urea, 
and  an  animal  matter  which  is  not  gelatin^ 
but  of  an  albuminous  nature.     This  must 
not,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  cement.  Tlie 
calculus  is  aggregated  by  the  cohesive  attrac- 
tion of  the  lithic  acid  itself.    The  colour  of 
lithic  acid  calculi  is  yellowish  or  reddish- 
brown,  resembling  the  appearance  of  wood. 
They  have  commonly  a  smooth  polished 
surface,  a  lamellar  or  radiated  structure,  and 
consist  of  fine  particles  well  compacted. 
Their  sp.  gravity  varies  from  1.3  to  1.8. 
Tlicy  dissolve  in  alkaline  lixivia,  without 
evolving  an  ammoliiacal  odour,  and  exhale 
the  smell  of  horn  before  the  blowpipe.  The 
relative  frequency  of  litltic  acid  calculi  will 
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be  seen  from  the  following  statement.  Of 
150  examined  by  Mr.  Brande,  16  were 
composed  wholly  of  this  acid,  and  almost 
all  contained  more  or  less  of  it.  Fourcroy 
and  Vauquelin  found  it  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  500  which  they  analysed.  All  those 
examined  by  Scheele  consisted  of  it  alope ; 
and  300  analysed  by  Dr.  Pearson,  contained 
it  in  greater  or  smaller  proportion.  Accord- 
•  ing  to  Dr.  Henry's  experience,  it  consti- 
tutes 10  urinary  concretions  out  of  26,  ex- 
clusive of  the  alternating  calculi.  And  Mr. 
Brande  lately  states,  that  out  of  58  cases  of 
kidney  calculi,  51  were  lithic  acid,  6  oxalic, 
and  1  cystic. 

Species  2.     Ammonia-magnesian  phos- 
phate.   Tliis  calculus  is  white  like  chalk,  is 
friable  between  the  fingers,  is  often  covered 
witli  dog-tooth  ci-ystals,  and  contains  semi- 
crystalline  layers.  It  is  insoluble  in  alkalies, 
but  soluble  in  nitric,  muriatic,  and  acetic 
acids.    According  to  Dr.  Henry,  the  earthy 
.phosphates,  comprehending  the  2d  and  3d 
species,  were  to  the  whole  number  of  con- 
cretions, in  the  ratio  of  10  to  85.  Mr. 
Brande  justly  observes,  in  the  IStli  number 
of  his  Journal,  that  the  urine  has  at  all  times 
a  tendency  to  deposit  the  triple  phosphate 
upon  any  body  over  which  it  passes.  Hence 
drains  by  ivhich  urine  is  can-ied  off,  are 
often  incrusted  with  its  regular  crystals ; 
and  in  cases  where  extraneous  bodies  have 
got  into  the  bladder,  they  have  often  in  a 
very  short  time  become  considerably  enlarged 
by  deposition  of  the  same  substance.  When 
this  calculus,  or  those  incrusted  with  its 
semicrystalline  particles,  are  strongly  heated 
before  the  blowpipe,  ammonia  is  evolved, 
and  an  imperfect  fusion  takes  place.  When 
a  little  of  the  calcareous  phosphate  is  present, 
however,  tlie  concretion  readily  fuses.  Cal- 
culi composed  entirely  of  the  ammonia-mag- 
nesian phosphate  are  very  rare.  Mr.  Brande 
has  seen  only  two.    They  were  crystallised 
upon  the  surface,  and  their  fracture  was 
somewhat  foliated.    In  its  pure  state,  it  is 
even  rare  as  an  incrustation,    The  powder 
of  the  ammonia-phosphate  calculus  has  a 
brilliant  white  colour,  a  faint  sweetish  taste, 
and  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water.  Four- 
croy and  Vauquelin  suppose  tlie  above  depo- 
sits to  result  from  incipient  putrefaction  of 
urine  in  the  bladder.    It  is  certain  that  the 
triple  phosphate  is  copiously  precipitated 
from  urine  in  such  circumstances  out  of  the 
body. 

Species  3.  The  bone  earth  calculus.  Its 
surface,  according  to  Dr.  Wollaston,  is  ge- 
nerally pale  brown,  smooth,  and  when  sawed 
through  it  appears  of  a  laminated  texture, 
easily  separable  into  concentric  crusts.  Some- 
times, also,  each  lamina  is  striated  in  a  di- 
rection perpendicular  to  the  surface,  as  from 
an  assemblage  of  crystalline  needles.  It  is 
difficult  to  fuse  (his  calculus  by  the  blow- 
])ipe,  but  it  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  mu- 
riatic acid,  from  which  it  is  precijiitable  by 


ammonia,  lliis  species,  as  described  by 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  was  white,  witli- 
out,  lustre,  friable,  staining  the  hands, 
paper,  and  cloth.  It  had  much  of  a  chalky 
appearance,  and  broke  under  the  forceps, 
and  was  intimately  mixed  with  a  gelatinous 
matter,  which  is  left  in  a  membraneous  form, 
when  the  earthy  salt  is  withdrawn  by  dilute 
muriatic  acid.  Dr.  Henry  says,  that  he  has 
never  been  able  to  recognise  a  calculus  of 
pure  phosphate  of  lime  in  any  of  the  col- 
lections which  he  has  examined  ;  nor  did  lie 
ever  find  the  preceding  species  in  a  pure 
state,  though  a  calculus  in  Mr.  White's 
collection  contained  more  than  90  per  cent, 
of  ammonia-magnesian  phosphate. 

Species  4.  The  fusible  calculus.  Tliis  is 
a  very  friable  concretion,  of  a  white  colour, 
resembling  chalk  in  appearance  and  texture  } 
it  often  breaks  into  layers,  and  exhibits  a 
glittering  appearance  internally,  from  inter- 
mixture of  the  crystals  of  triple  phosphate. 
Sp.  grav.  from  1.14  to  1.47.  Soluble  in 
dilute  muriatic  and  nitric  acids,  but  not  in 
alkaline  lixivia.  The  nucleus  is  generally 
lithic  acid.  In  4  instances  only  out  of  187, 
did  Dr.  Henry  find  the  calculus  composed 
throughout  of  the  earthy  phosphates.  The 
analysis  of  fusible  calculus  is  easily  perform- 
ed by  distilled  vinegar,  v/hich  at  a  gentle 
heat  dissolves  the  ammonia-magnesian  phos- 
phate, but  not  the  phosphate  of  lime ;  the 
latter  may  be  taken  up  by  dilute  muriatic 
acid.  The  lithic  acid  present  will  remain, 
and  may  be  recognised  by  its  solubility  in 
the  water  of  pure  potassa  or  soda.  Or  the 
lithic  acid  may,  in  the  first  instance,  be  re- 
moved by  tlie  alkali,  which  expels  the  am- 
monia, and  leaves  the  phosphate  of  magne- 
sia and  lime. 

Species  5.    The  mulberri/  calculus.  Its 
surface  is  rough  and  tuberculated  ;  colour 
deep  reddish-brown.     Sometimes  it  is  pale 
brown,  of  a  crystalline  texture,  and  covered 
with  flat  octohedral  crystals.    Tliis  calculus 
has  commonly  the  density  and  hardness  of 
ivory,  asp.  grav.  from  1.4  to  1.98,  and  ex- 
hales the  odour  of  semen  when  sawed.  A 
moderate  red  heat  conveits  it  into  caibonate 
of  lime.     It  does  not  dissolve  in  alkaline 
lixivia,  but  slowly  and  witli  difficulty  in 
acids.    When  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  voided 
directly  after  leaving  the  kidney,  it  is  of  a 
greyish-brown  colour,  composed  of  small 
cohering  spherules,  sometimes  witli  a  polished 
surface   resembling  hempseed.    They  are 
easily  recognised  by  tlieir  insolubility  in 
muriatic  acid,  and  their  swelling  up  and  pass- 
ing into  pure  lime  before  the  blowpipe. 
Mulberry  calculi  contain  always  an  admix- 
ture of  other  substances  besides  oxalate  of 
lime.    These  are,  uric  acid,  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  animal  matter  in  dark  flocculi. 
The  colouring  matter  of  tliese  calculi  is  pro- 
bably effused  blood.     Dr.  Heniy  rates  the 
frequency  of  tin's  species  at  1  in  17  of  the 
whole  which  he  has  compared  j  and  out  of 
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187  calculi,  he  found  that  17  were  formed 
round  iiuclei  of  oxalate  ot  hme. 

Species  6.    The  cystic-oxide  calculus,  ii 
resembles  a  little  the  triple  phosphate,  or 
more  exactly  magnesian  limestone,    it  s 
somewhat  tough  when  cut,  and  has  a  pecu- 
Uar  srreasy  lustre.    Its  usual  colour  is  pale 
brown,  bordering  on  straw  yellow ;  and  its 
texture  is  irregularly  crystalline.    It  unites 
in  solution  with  acids  and  alkalies,  crystal- 
lizing Willi  both.    Alkohol  precipitates  it 
from  nitric  acid.    It  does  not  become  red 
with  nitric  acid  ;  and  it  has  no  effect  upon 
vegetable  blues.  Neither  water,  alkohol,  nor 
ether  dissolves  it.    It  is  decomposed  by  heat 
into  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  oil,  leaving 
a  minute  residuum  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
This  concretion  is  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
Dr.  Henry  stiites  its  frequency  to  the  whole 
as  10  to  98.5.     In  two  which  he  examined, 
the  nucleus  was  the  same  substance  with  the 
rest  of  the  concretion ;  and  in  a  third,  the 
nucleus  of  an  uric  acid  calculus  was  a  simll 
spherule  of  cystic  oxide.    Hence,  as  Dr. 
Marcet  has  remarked,  tliis  oxide  appears  to 
be  in  reaUty  the  production  of  the  kidneys, 
and  not,  as  its  name  would  import,  to  be 
generated  in  the  bladder.    It  might  be 
called  with  propriety  renal  oxide,  if  its  emi- 
nent discoverer  should  tliink  fit. 

Species  7.  The  alternating  calculus.  The 
surface  of  this  calculus  is  usually  white  like 
chalk,  and  friable  or  semicrystalline,  accord- 
ing as  the  exterior  coat  is  the  calcareous  or 
ammonia-magnesian  phosphate.    They  are 
frequently  of  a  large  size,  and  contain  a 
nucleus  of  lithic  acid.    Sometimes  the  two 
phosphates  form  alternate  layers  round  the 
nucleus.    The  above  are  the  most  common 
alternating  calculi  ;  next  are  those  of  oxa- 
late  of  lime  with  phosphates;  then  oxalate 
of  lime  with  lithic  acid ;  and  lastly,  those  m 
which  the  three  substances  alternate.  ^  Ihe 
alternating,  taken  all  together,  occur  in  10 
out  of  25,  in  Dr.  Henry's  list;  the  lithic 
acid  with  phosphates,  as  10  to  48  ;  the  oxa- 
late of  lime  with  phosphates,  as  10  to  116; 
the  oxalate  of  lime  with  lithic  acid,  as  10  to 
170;  tlie  oxalate  of  lime  with  lithic  acid 
and  phosphates,  as  10  to  265. 

Species  8.  The  compound  calculus.  This 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  lithic  acid  with  the 
phosphates  in  variable  proportions,  and  is 
eonsequently  variable  in  its  appearance. 
Sometimes  the  alternating  layers  are  so  thin 
as  to  be  undistinguishable  by  the  eye  when 
their  nature  can  be  determined  only  by  che- 
mical analysis.  This  species,     »J -Henry  s 
list,  forms  10  in  235.    About  l-40th  of  he 
calculi  examined  by  Fourcroy  andVauquelin 
were  compound.  , 
Species  9.  has  been  ab-eady  described. 
In  almost  all  calculi,  a  centra  nucleus 
may  be  discovered,  sufficiently  small  to  have 
descended  through  (he  ureters  into  the  blart- 
dcr.   The  disease  of  stone  is  to  be  consider- 
ed, therefore,  essentially  and  originally  as 


belonging  to  the  kidneys.    Its  increase  in 
the  bladder  may  be  occasioned,  either  by  ex- 
posure to  urine  that  contains  an  excess  of 
the  same  ingredient  as  that  composing  the 
nucleus,  in  which  case  it  will  be  uniformly 
constituted  throughout ;  or  if  the  morbid 
nucleus  deposit  should  cease,  the  concretion 
will  then  acquire  a  coating  of  the  earthy 
phosphates,     It  becomes,  therefore,  highly 
important  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  most 
predominant  nucleus.     Out  of  187  calculi 
examined  by  Dr.  Henry,  17  were  formed 
round  nuclei  of  oxalate  of  lime ;  3  round 
nuclei  of  cystic  oxide  ;  4  round  nuclei  of  the 
earthy  phosphates ;  2  round  extraneous  sub- 
stances ;  and  in  3  the  nucleus  was  replaced 
by  a  small  cavity,  occasioned  probably  by  the 
shrinking  of  some  animal  matter,  round 
which  the  ingredients  of  the  calculi  (fusible) 
had  been  deposited.    Hau  has  shown  by  ex- 
periment, that  pus  may  form  the  nucleus  of 
an  urinary  concretion.    The  remaining  158 
calculi  of  Dr.  Henry's  list,  had  central 
nuclei  composed  chiefly  of  lithic  acid.  It 
appears  also,  that  in  a  very  great  majority  of 
the  cases  referred  to  by  him,  the  disposition 
to  secrete  an  excess  of  lithic  acid  has  been 
the  essential  cause  of  the  origin  of  stone. 
Hence  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance to  enquire,  what  are  the  circumstances 
which  contribute  to  its  excessive  production, 
and  to  ascertain  by  what  plan  of  diet  and 
medicine  this  morbid  action  of  the  kidneys 
may  best  be  obviated>r  removed.    A  cal- 
culus in  Mr,  White's  collection  had  for  its 
nucleus  a  fragment  of  a  bougie,  that  had 
slipped  into  the  bladder.   It  belonged  to  tlio 
fusible  species,  consisting  of, 
20  phosphate  of  lime, 
60  ammonia-magnesian  phosphate, 
10  lithic  acid, 
10  animal  matter. 


100 

In  some  instances,  though  Uiese  are  com- 
paratively very  few,  a  morbid  secretion  of 
the  earthy  phosphates  in  excess,  is  the  cause 
of  the  formation  of  stone.    Dr.  Henry  re- 
lates the  case  of  a  gentleman,  who,  during 
paroxysms  of  gravel,  preceded  by  severe  sick- 
ness and  vomiting,  voided  urine  as  opaque, 
as  milk,  which  deposited  a  great  quantity  ot 
an  impalpable  powder,  consisting  of  the  cal- 
careous and  triple  phosphate  in  nearly  equal 
proportions.    The  weight  of  the  body  was 
rapidly  reduced  from  188  to  100  pounds, 
apparently  by  the  abstraction  of  the  earth  ot 
his  bones ;  for  there  was  no  emaciation  of 
the  muscles  corresponding  to  the  above  di- 
minution. 

The  first  rational  views  on  the  treatment 
of  calculous  disorders,  were  given  by  Dr. 
Wollaston.  These  have  been  followed  up 
lately  by  some  very  judicious  observations  of 
Mr.  Brande,  in  the  12th,  15th,  and  16th 
numbers  of  his  Journal ;  and  also  by  Dr. 
Marcet,  in  his  excellent  treatise  already  re- 
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ferred  to.  Of  die  iiiany  substances  con- 
tained in  human  urine,  there  are  rarely 
more  than  three  wliich  constitute  gravel ;  viz. 
calcareous  phosphate,  ammonia-magnesian 
phosphate,  and  lithic  acid.  The  former 
two  form  a  white  sediment ;  the  latter,  a  red 
or  lirown.  The  urine  is  always  an  acidu- 
lous secretion.'  Since  by  this  excess  of  acid, 
the  earthy  salts,  or  white  matter,  are  held  in 
solution,  whatever  disorder  of  the  system, 
or  impropriety  of  food  and  medicine,  dimi- 
nishes that  acid  excess,  favours  the  formation 
of  wliite  deposite.  The  internal  use  of  acids 
was  shown  by  Dr.  Wollaston  to  be  the  ap- 
priate  remedy  in  this  case. 

White  gravel  is  frequently  symptomatic 
of  disordered  digestion,  arising  from  excess 
in  eating  or  drinking ;  and  it  is  often  pro- 
duced by  too  farinaceous  a  diet.    It  is  also 
.occasioned  by  the  indiscreet  use  of  magnesia, 
soda  water,  or  alkaline  medicines  in  general. 
Medical  practitioners,  as  well  as  their  pa- 
tients, ignorant  of  chemistry,    have  often 
committed  fatal  mistakes,  by  considering  the 
white  gravel,  passed  on  the  administration  of 
alkaline  medicines,  as  the  dissolution  of  the 
calculus  itself;  and  have  hence  pushed  a 
practice,  which  has  rapidly  increased  the 
size  of  the  stone.    Magnesia,  in  many  cases, 
acts  more  injuriously  than  alkali,  in  precipi- 
tating insoluble  phosphate  from  the  urine. 
The  acids  of  urine,  which,  by  their  excess, 
hold  the  earths  in  solution,  are  the  phos- 
phoric, lithic,  and  carbonic.  Mr.  Brande  has 
uniformly  obtained  the  latter  acid,  by  placing 
urine  under   an  exhausted   receiver;  and 
he  has  formed  carbonate  of  Ijarytes,  by 
dropping  barytes  water  into  urine  recently 
voided. 

Tlie  appearance  of  white  sand  does  not 
seem  deserving  of  much  attention,  where  it 
is  merely  occasional,  following  indigestion 
brought  on  by  an  accidental  excess.    But  if 
it  invariably  follows  meals,  and  if  it  be  ob- 
sisrved  in  the  urine,  not  as  a  mere  deposit, 
but  at  the  time  the  last  drops  are  voided,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  importance,  as  the  fore- 
runner of  other  and  serious  forms  of  the  dis- 
order.   It  has  been  sometimes  viewed  as  the 
effect  of  irritable  bladder,  where  it  was  in 
reality  the  cajise.    Acids  are  the  projjer  re- 
medy, and  unless  some  peculiar  tonic  effect 
be  sought  for  in  sulphuric  acid,  the  ve- 
getable acids  ought  to  be  preferred.  Tartar, 
or  its  acid,  may  be  prescribed  with  advan- 
tage, but  the  best  medicine  is  citric  acid,  in 
daily  doses  of  from  5  to  SO  grains.  Persons 
returning  from  warm  climates,  with  dyspep- 
tic and  hepatic  disorders,  often   void  this 
white  gravel,  for  which  they  have  recourse 
to  empyrical  solvents,  for  the  most  part  alka- 
line, and  are  deeply  injured.    They  ought 
to  adopt  an  acidulous  diet,  abstaining  from 
soda  water,  alkalies,  malt  liquor,  madeira  and 
port ;  to  eat  salads,  with  acid  fruits  ;  and  if 
habitrequires  it,  a  glass  of  cyder,  champagne, 
or  claret,  but  the  less  of  these  fermented  li- 


quors the  better.  An  elTervescing  drauglit 
IS  often  very  beneficial,  made  by  dissolving 
30  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  and  20 
of  citric  acid,  in  separate  tea-cups  of  water, 
mixing  the  solution  in  a  large  tumbler,  and 
drinking  the  whole  during  tfie  effervescence. 
This  dose  may  be  repeated  .3  or  4  times 
a-day.  The  carbonic  acid  of  the  above 
medicine  enters  the  circulation,  and  passing 
off-  by;  the  bladder,  is  useful  in  retaining, 
particulai-ly,  the  tripJe  phosphate  in  solution, 
as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Wollaston. 
The  bowels  sliould  be  kept  regular  by  me- 
dicine and  moderate  exercise.  The  febrile 
affections  of  children  are  frequently  attend- 
ed by  an  apparently  formidable  deposit  of 
white  sand  in  the  urine.  A  dose  of  calomel 
will  generally  carry  off  both  the  fever  and 
the  sand.  Air,  exercise,  bark,  bitters,  mine- 
ral tonics,  are  in  like  manner  often  success- 
ful in  removing  the  urinary  complaints  of 
grown  up  persons.  " 

In  considering  the  red  gravel,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  between  those  cases  in 
which  the  sand  is  actually  voided,  and  those 
in  which  it  is  deposited,  after  some  hours, 
from  originally  limpid  urine.  In  the  first, 
the  sabulous  appearance  is  an  alarming  in- 
dication ^of  a  tendency  to  form  calculi ;  in 
the  second,  it  is  often  merely  a  fleeting 
symptom  of  indigestion.  Should  it  fre- 
quently" recur,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  dis- 
regarded. 

Bicarbonate  of  potassa  or  soda  is  the  pro- 
per^ remedy  for  the  red  sand,  or  lithic  acid 
deposit.    The  alkali  may  often  be  benefi- 
cially combined  with  opium.    Ammonia,  or 
its  crystallised  carbonate,  may  be  resorted  to 
w'lth  advantage,  where  symptoms  of  indiges- 
tion" are  brought  on  by  the  other  alkalies  ; 
and  particularly  in  red  gravel  connected 
with  gout,  in  which  the  joints  and  kidneys 
are  affected  by  turns.    Where  potassa  and 
soda  have  been  so  long  employed  as  to  dis- 
agree with  the  stomach,  to  create  nausea, 
flatulency,  a  sense  of  weight,  pain,  and  other 
symptoms  of  indigestion,  magnesia  may  be 
prescribed  with  the  best  effects.    The  ten- 
dency which  it  has  to  accumulate  in  danger- 
ous quantities  in  the  intestines,  and  to  form 
a  white  sediment  in  urine,  calls  on  the  prac- 
titioner to  look  minutely  after  its  adminis- 
tration. It  should  be  occasionally  alternated 
with  other  laxative  medicines.  Magnesia 
dissolved  in  carbonic  acid,  as  Mr.  Schewcppe 
used  to  prepare  it  many  years  ago,  by  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Brande,  is  an  elegant  form 
of  exhibiting  this  remedy. 

Care  must  be  had  not  to  push  the  alka- 
line medicines  too  far,  lest  they  give  rise  to 
the  deposition  of  earthy  phosphates  in  the 
urine. 

Cases  occur  in  which  the  sabulous  depo- 
sit consists  of  a  mixture  of  lithic  acid  with 
the  phosphates.  The  sediment  of  urine  in 
indammatory  disorders  is  somclimcs  of  (his 
nature ;  and  of  those  persons  who  habitually 
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indulffo  in  excess  of  wine ;  as  also  of  those 
who,  labouring  under  hepatic  affections,  se- 
crete much  albumen  in  their  urine.  1  urges, 
tonics,  and  nitric  acid,  which  is  the  solvent 
of  both  the  above  sabulous  matters,  are  the 
appropriate  remedies.    The  best  diet  for  pa- 
tients labouring  under  the  lithic  deposit,  is 
a  vegetable.    Dr.  WoUaston's  line  observa- 
tion," that  the  excrement  of  birds  fed  solely 
upon  animal  matter,  is  in  a  great  measure 
lithic  acid,  and  the  curious  fact  since  ascer- 
tained, that  the  excrement  of  the  boa  con- 
strictor, fed  also  entirely  on  animals,  is  pure 
lithic  acid,  concur  in  giving  force  to  the 
above  dietetic  prescription.     A  week's  ab- 
stinence from  animal  food  has  been  known 
to  relieve  a  fit  of  lithic  acid  gravel,  where 
the  alkalies  were  of  little  avail.  But  we  must 
not  carry  the  vegetable  system  so  far  as  to 
produce' flatulency  and  indigestion. 

Such  are  the  principal  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  disease  of  gravel  in  its  inci- 
pient or  sabulous  state.    The  calculi  formed 
in  the  kidneys  are,  as  we  have  said  above, 
either  lithic,  oxalic,  or  cystic;  and  very  rare- 
ly indeed  of  the  phosphate  species.  An  aque- 
ous regimen,  moderate  exercise  on  horseback 
when  not  accompanied  with  much  irritation, 
cold  bathing,  and  mild  aperients,  along  with 
the  appropriate  chemical  medicines,  must  be 
prescribed  in  kidney  cases.    These  are  par- 
ticularly requisite  immediately  after  acute 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  ureter,  and  inflam- 
matory symptoms  have  led  to  the  belief  that 
a  nucleus  has  descended  into  the  bladder. 
Purges,  diuretics,  and  diluents,  ought  to  be 
liberally  enjoined.  A  large  quantity  of  mu- 
cus streaked  with  blood,  or  of  a  purulent 
aspect,  and  ha;morrhagy,  are  frequent  symp- 
toms of  the  passage  of  the  stone  into  the 
bladder. 

When  a  stone  has  once  lodged  in  ttie 
bladder,  and  increased  there  to  such  a  size 
as  no  longer  to  be  capable  of  passing  through 
the  urethra,  it  is  generally  allowed  by  all 
who  have  candidly  considered  the  subject, 
and  who  are  qualified  by  experience  to  be 
judges,  that  tlie  stone  can  never  again  nt 
dissolved  ;  and  although  it  is  possible  that  it 
may  become  so  loosened  in  its  texture  as  to 
be  yoided  piecemeal,  or  gradually  to  crumble 
away,  the  event  is  so  rare  as  to  be  barely 

probable.  _        ~    ,  t 

By  examining  collections  of  calculi  we 
learn,  that  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  a  nucleus  of  lithic  acid  is  enveloped 
in  a  crust  of  the  phosphates.  Our  endea- 
vours must  therefore  be  directed  towards  re- 
ducing the  excess  of  lithic  acid  in  the  urine 
to  its  natural  standard;  or,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  to  lessen  the  tendency  to  the  deposition 
of  Uie  phosphates.  The  urine  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  chemical  examination,  and  a  suit- 
able course  of  diet  and  medicines  prescribed. 
But  the  chemical  remedies  must  be  regulat- 
ed nicely,  so  as  to  hit  the  happy  cHiuilibriuro, 


in  which  no  deposit  will  be  formed.  Here 
is  a  powerful  call  on  the  physicians  and  sur- 
geons to  make  themselves  thoroughly  versant 
in  chemical  science  ;  for  they  will  otherwise 
commit  the  most  dangerous  blunders  in  cal- 
culous complaints. 

'  The  idea  of  dissolving  a  calculus  of 
uric  acid  in  the  bladder,  by  the  internal  use 
of  the  caustic  alkalies,'   says  Mr.  Brande,, 
'  appears  too  absurd  to  merit  serious  refuta- 
tion.'    In  respect   to  the  phosphates,  it 
seems  possible  by  keeping  up  an  unusual 
acidity  in  the  urine,  so  far  to  soften  a  crust 
of  the  calculus,  as  to  make  it  crumble  down, 
or  admit  of  being  abraded  by  the  sound; 
but  this  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  looked  for  ; 
and  the  lithic  nucleus  will  still  remain. 
'  These  considerations,'  adds  Mr.  Brande, 
«  independent  of  more  urgent  reasons,  show 
the  futility  of  attempting  the  solution  of 
stone  of  the  bladder  by  the  injection  of  acid 
and  alkaline  solutions.    In  respect  to  the 
alkalies,  if  sufficiently  strong  to  act  upon  the 
uric  crust  of  the  calculus,  they  would  cer- 
tainly injure  the  coats  of  the  bladder;  they 
would  otherwise  become  inactive  by  combi- 
nation with  the  acids  of  the  urine,  and  they 
would  form  a  dangerous  precipitate  from  the 
same  cause.' — 'It  therefore  appears  to  me, 
that  Fourcroy  and  others,  who  have  advised 
the  plan  of  injection,  have  thought  little  of 
all  these  obstables  to  success,  and  have  re- 
garded the  bladder  as  a  lifeless  receptacle 
into  which,  as  into  an  India  rubber  bottle, 
almost  any  solvent  might  be  injected  with 
impunity.'  —  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  viii. 
p.  216. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  peculiarities  of 
water  in  different  districts,  have  any  influence 
upon  the  production  of  calculous  disorders. 
Dr.  WoUaston's  discovery  of  the  analogy  be- 
tween urinary  and  gouty  concretions  has 
led  to  the  trial  in  gravel  of  the  vinum  colchi- 
ci,  the  specific  for  gout.  By  a  note  to  Mr. 
Brande's  dissertation  we  learn,  that  benefit 
has  been  derived  from  it  in  a  case  of  red 
gravel. 

Dr.  Henry  confirms  the  above  precepts  in 
the  following  decided  language.    '  These 
cases,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  which  I 
think  it  unnecessary  to  mention,  tend  to  dis- 
courage all  attempts  to  dissolve  a  stone  sup- 
posed to  consist  of  uric  acid,  after  it  has  at- 
tained considerable  size  in  the  bladder  ;  all 
that  can  be  effected  under  such  circum- 
stances by  alkaline  medicines  appears,  as  Mr. 
Brande  has  remarked,  to  be  the  precipitating 
upon  it  a  coating  of  the  earthy  phosphates 
from  the  urine,  a  sort  of  concretion  which, 
as  has  been  observed  by  various  practical 
writers,  increases  much  more  rapidly  than 
that  consisting  of  uric  acid  only.    The  same 
unfavourable  inference  may  be  drawn  also 
from  the  dissections  of  those  persons  in 
whom  a  stone  was  supposed  to  be  dissolved 
by  alkaline^^medicines ;  for  in  these  instances 
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it  has  been  found  either  encysted,  or  placed 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  sound  by  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  prostate  gland. ' 

The  urinai7  calculus  of  a  dog,  examined 
by  Dr.  Pearson,  was  found  to  consist  princi- 
pally of  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  ammo- 
nia, witli  animal  matter.  Several  taken 
from  horses,  were  of  a  similar  composition. 
One  of  a  rabbit  consisted  chiefly  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime  and  animal  matter,  with  perhaps 
a  little  phosphoric  acid.  A  quantity  of  sabu- 
lous matter,  neither  crystallised  nor  concrete, 
is  sometimes  found  in  the  bladder  of  the 
horse  :  in  one  instance  there  were  nearly  45 
pounds.  These  appear  to  consist  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime  and  animal  matter.  A  calculus 
of  a  cat  "gave  Fourcroy  three  parts  of  cai  - 
bonate,  and  one  of  the  phosphate  of  lime. 
That  of  a  pig,  according  to  Berthollet,  was 
phosphate  of  lime. 

The  renal  calculus  in  man  appears  to  be 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  urinary.  In  that 
of  the  horse,  Fourcroy  found  3  parts  of  car- 
bonate, and  one  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Dr. 
Pearson,  in  one  instance,  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  animal  matter ;  in  two  others,  phos- 
phates of  lime  and  ammonia,  with  animal 
matter. 

Arthritic  calculi,  or  those  formed  in  the 
joints  of  gouty  persons,  were  once  supposed 
to  be  carbonate  of  lirne,  whence  they  were 
called  chalkstones ;  afterward  it  was  suppos- 
ed that  they  were  phosphate  of  lime  ;  but 
Dr.  Wollaston  has  shown,  that  they  are  li- 
thate  of  soda.  The  calculi  found  sometimes 
in  the  pineal,  prostate,  salivary,  and  bron- 
chial glands,  in  die  pancreas,  in  the  corpora 
cavernosa  penis,  and  between  the  muscles, 
as  well  as  the  tartar,  as  it  is  called,  that  in- 
crusts  the  teeth,  appear  to  be  phosphate  of 
linae.  Dr.  Crompton,  however,  examined 
a  calculus  taken  from  tlie  lungs  of  a  de- 
ceased soldier,  which  consisted  of  lime  45, 
carbonic  acid  37,  albumen  and  water  18. 
It  was  very  hard,  ii-regularly  spheroidal,  and 
measured  about  6^  inches  in  circumference. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  lithic  acid, 
which  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  most 
human  urinary  calcidi,  and  abounds  in  the 
arthritic,  has  been  found  in  no  phytivorous 
animal ;  and  hence  has  been  deduceil  a  prac- 
tical inference,  that  abstinence  from  animal 
food  would  prevent  tlieir  formation.  But 
we  are  inclined  to  think  this  conclusion  too 
hasty.  The  cat  is  carnivorous  ;  but  it  ap- 
peared above,  that  the  calculus  of  that  ani- 
mal is  equally  destitute  of  lithic  acid.  If, 
therefore,  we  would  form  any  deduction 
with  respect  to  regimen,  we  must  look  for 
something  used  by  man,  exclusively  of  all 
other  animals ;  and  this  is  obviously  found 
in  fermented  liquors,  but  apparently  in  no- 
thing else  :  and  tliis  practical  inference  is 
sanctioned  by  the  most  respectable  medical 
authorities. 

The  following  valuable  criteria  of  the 
different  kinds  of  urinary  calculi,  have  been 


given  by  M.  Berzelius  in  his  treatise  on  the 
use  of  the  blowpipe  : 

'1.  We  may  recognise  calculi  formed  of 
uric  acid,  from  their  being  carbonized  and 
smoking  with  an  animal  odour,  when  heated 
by  themselves  on  charcoal  or  platinum-foil. 
They  dwindle  away  at  the  blowpipe  flame. 
Tovvards  the  end,  they  burn  with  an  increase 
of  light ;  and  leave  a  small  quantity  of  very 
white  alkaline  ashes. 

'  To  distinguish  diese  concretions  from  other 
substances,  wliich  comport  themselves  in  the 
above  manner,  we  must  try  a  portion  of  the 
calculus  by  the  humid  way.    Thus  a  tenth  of 
a  grain  of  this  calculus  being  put  on  a  thin 
plate  of  glass  or  platinum,  along  with  a  drop 
of  nitric  acid,  we  must  heat  it  at  the  flame  of 
the  lamp.    The  uric  acid  dissolves  widi  ef- 
fervescence.   The  matter,  when  dried  wiUi 
pi-ecaution  to  prevent  it  from  charring,  is  ob- 
tained in  a  fine  red  colour.    If  the  calculus 
contains  but  little  uric  acid,  the  substance 
sometimes  blackens  by  this  process.  We 
must  then  take  a  new  portion  of  the  concre- 
tion, and  after  having  dissolved  it  in  nitric 
acid,  remove  it  from  the  heat :  the  solution, 
.when  nearly  dry,  is  to  be  allowed  to  cool  and 
become  dry.    We  then  expose  it,  sticking  to 
its  support,  to  the  warm  vapour  of  caustic 
ammonia.    (  From  water  of  ammonia  heated 
in  a  tea-spoon).    This  ammoniacal  vapour 
develops  a  beautiful  red  colour  in  it.  We  may 
also  moisten  the  dried  matter  with  a  little 
weak  water  of  ammonia. 

'  If  the  concretions  are  a  mixture  of  uric 
acid,  and  earthy  phosphate,  they  carbonize 
and  consume  like  the  above,  but  their  resi- 
duum is  more  bulky  ;  it  is  not  alkaline,  nor 
soluble  in  water.  They  exhibit  with  nitric 
acid  and  ammonia,  the  fine  red  colour  of  uric 
acid.  Their  ashes  contain  phosphate  of  lime, 
or  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

'  2.  The  calculi  of  urate  of  soda  are  hardiv 
met  with  except  in  the  concretions  round  the 
articulations  of  gouty  patients.  When  heated 
alone  upon  charcoal,  they  blacken,  exhaling 
an  empyreumatic  animal  odour;  they  are 
V,rAth  difficulty  reduced  into  ashes,  which  are 
strongly  alkaline,  and  are  capable  of  vitrify- 
ing silica.  Wlien  there  are  earthy  salts 
(phosphates)  in  tliese  concretions,  tliey  afford 
a  whitish  or  opaque  grey  glass. 

'  3.  T/ic  calculi  of  urate  of  ammonia  com- 
port themselves  at  die  blowpipe  like  those  of 
in-ic  acid.  A  drop  of  caustic  potassa  makes 
them  exhale,  at  a  moderate  heat,  much  am- 
monia. We  must  not  confound  Uiis  odour 
with  the  sh'ght  ammoniaco-lixivial  smell, 
which  potassa  disengages  from  the  greater 
part  of  animal  substances.  Urate  of  soda  is 
likewise  found  in  these  calculi. 

'  4.  Calculi  of  phosphate  of  lime.  They 
blacken,  with  the  exhalation  of  an  empyreu- 
matic animal  odour,  without  melting  of 
tlieraselves  at  the  blowpipe,  but  whiten  into 
an  evident  calcareous  phosphate.  With  soda 
they  swell  up  witliout  vitrifying.  Dissolved 
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in  boracic  acid/  and.  feed  along  with  a 
little  iron,  they  yield  a  bead^of  phosphuret 

of  iron.  .  , 

'  5.  Calculi  nfammoniaco-magnesuinpnos- 

phate,  heated  alone  on  a  plate  of  platinum, 
exhale  the  empyreumatic  animal  odour,  at 
tlie  same  time  blackening,  swelling  up,  and 
becoming  finally  greyish-white.     A  kind  ot 
greyish-white  enamel  is  in  this  manner  ob- 
tained.   With  borax  they  melt  into  a  glass, 
which  is  transparent,  or  which  becomes  of  a 
milky-white   on  cooling.     Soda  in  small 
quantity  causes  them  to  fuse  into  a  frothy 
■white  slag  ,  a  larger  quantity  of  soda  makes 
them  infusible.     They  yield,  with  iron  and 
boracic  acid,  a  bead  of  phosphuret  of  iron  ; 
with  nitrate  of  cobalt,  a  glass  of  a  deep  red  or 
brown.    If  salts  of  lime  exist   in  tliese 
concretions,  the  mixture  of  them   is  less 
fusible. 

«  6.  Calculi  of  oxalate  of  lime,  exposed  to 
the  blowpipe,  exhale  at  first  the  urinous 
smell ;  they  become  first  of  a  dull  colour  at 
the  flame,  and  afterwards  their  colour  bright- 
ens. What  remains  after  a  moderate  igni- 
tion, efiervesces  with  nitric  acid.  After  a 
smart  jet  of  the  flame,  there  remains  quick- 
lime on  the  charcoal,  which  reacts  like  an 
alkali  on  the  colour  of  litmus,  wild  mallow 
flower,  or  cabbage,  and  slakes  witli  water. 
But  this  does  not  happen  when  the  residuum 
consists  of  calcareous  phosphate. 

'  7.  TIte  siliceous  calculus,  heated  alone, 
leaves  sub-coriaceous  or  infusible  ashes. 
Treated  with  a  little  soda,  these  dissolve 
with  effervescence,  but  slowly,  leaving  a 
beadljf  glass  of  a  grey  colour,  or  of  little 
transparency. 

<  8.  Lastly,  the  cystic  oxide  calculi  afford 
nearly  the  same  results  as  uric  acid  at  the 
blowpipe.    They  readily  take  fire,  burning 
with  a  bluish-green  flame,  without  melting, 
with  the  disengagement  of  a  lively  and  very 
peculiar  acid  odour,  which  has  some  affinity 
to  that  of  cyanogen.     Their  ashes,  which 
are  not  alkaline,  redissolve  by  a  jet  of  the 
flame,  into  a  greyish-white  mass.    They  do 
not  yield  a  red  colour  in  their  treatment 
with  nitric  acid,  like  the  uric  acid  concre- 
tions. 

Tlie  causes  of  the  Generation  of  Urinary 
Calculi. 

To  enquire  into  the  causes  by  which 
urinary  concretions  are  produced,  is  both 
interesting  and  useful,  however  attended  with 
the  greatest  difficulties.    The  writings  of 
medical  authors  are  full  of  conjectures  and 
hypotheses  with  regard  to  this  subject,  on 
which  nothing  could  be  ascei-tained  before 
we  had  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  urinary  concretions.     It  is 
owing  to  this  circumstance  that  the  most 
enlightened  physicians  acquiesced  in  ascrib- 
ing  the  immediate  cause  of  them    to  a 
superabundance  of  terreous  matter  in  the 
urine  ;  and  Boerhaavc,  as  well  as,  particu- 
larly, Van  Swieten,  imagined  that  the  urine 
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of  all  men  contained  calculous  matter  in  the 
natural  state,  and  that,  for  the  generation  of 
stones,   a  nucleus  was  only  required,  to 
attract  it.    That  this  may  be  the  case,  in 
some  instances,  is  proved  by  frequent  expe- 
rience ;    but  stones  produced   by  foreign 
bodies,  that  have  accidentally  got  into  the 
uretlira  or  bladder,  are  always  white  and 
composed   of  phosphates   of  earths,  and 
seldom  or  never  covered  with  lithic  acid, 
a  substance  which  is  observed  to  form  the 
stones  that  most  frequently  occur ;  but  even 
in  these  the  nucleus  consists  of  a  substance 
formed  in  the  body  itself,  as  a  particle  de- 
scended from  the  kidneys,  &c.  which  niust, 
therefore,  have  necessarily  originated  in  a 
peculiar  internal  cause.    A  superabundance 
of  uric  acid  in  stony  patients,  and  its  more 
copious  generation  than  in  a  sound  state, 
though  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
and  most  certain  causes,  is  by  no  means  sa- 
tisfactory, as  it  only  explains  the  precipita- 
tion of  stony  matter  from  the  urine,  but  not 
why  it  unites  in  strata.     A  coagulating  sub- 
stance is  required  for  separating,  attracting, 
and,  as  it  were,  agglutinating  the  conden- 
sible  particles  tliat  are  precipitated.  This 
substance  is  undoubtedly  the  animal  matter 
which  we  have  constantly  found  in  all  cal- 
culous masses,  and  which  seems  to  consti- 
tute the  basis  of  stones,  like  the  membraneous 
gelatina  that  of  bones.    It  is  known  that 
the  urine  of  calculous  patients  is  generally- 
muddy,  ductile,  in  threads,  slimy,  and  as  if 
mixed   with   albumen,  which    quality  it 
obtains  at  the  moment  when  the  ammonia 
is  disengaged,,  or  on  the  addition  of  potassa 
tiiat  separates  it  from  the  acid  in  which  it 
was  dissolved;  and  in  all  cases  of  super- 
abundance of  lithic  acid  the  urine  contains 
a  great  quantity  of  that   animal  matter, 
which  promotes  the  precipitation  of  it,  and 
attracts,  and  unites  the  particles  tiius  sepa- 
rated.   Hence  it  appears,  that  every  thing 
capable  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  that, 
pituitous  gluten  in  the  urine,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  remote  cause  of  the  formation 
of  calculi.    And  the  old  ideas  on  pituitous 
temperaments,  or  superabundant  pituita,  &c. 
which  were  thought  to  dispose  people  to  a 
calculus,  seem  to  be  connected  with  the 
late  discoveries  on  the  nature  of  urinary 
stones.    Though  the  animal  matter  appears 
to  be  different  in  different  calculi,  yet  it  is 
certain,  that  every  calculous  substjuice  con- 
tains an  animal  gluten,  from  which  its  con- 
crete and  solid  state  arises  ;  whence  we  may 
fairly  state  the  superabundance  of  that  sub- 
stance as  the  chief  and  principal  cause  of  the 
formation  of  calculi. 

Tliere  are,  however,  other  causes  which 
seem  to  have  a  particular  influence  on  the 
nature  of  urinary  stones,  and  tlie  strata  in 
which  they  are  formed  ;  but  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  penetrate  and  to  explain  tliem. 
We  are,  for  instance,  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  manner  in  which  urinary  stones  are 
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formed  from  tlic  oxalate  of  lime ;  thougli, 
from  tJidr  occurring   more  frequently  in 
children  than  in  adults,  we  might  be  en- 
titled to  ascribe  them  to  a  disposition  to 
acor,  a  cause  considered  by  Boerhaave  as 
the  general  source  of  a  great  number  of 
diseases  incident  to  the  infantile  age.  This 
opinion  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  ideas  of 
Bonhomme,  pliysician  at  Avignon,  on  the 
oxalic  or  saccharic  acid,  as  "the  cause  of 
moUities  ossiuni  in  the  rickets ;  by  this  acid 
being  discovered  in  a  species  of  saliva  by 
Brugnatelli ;  and,  lastly,  by  an  observation 
of  Turgais,  who  found  this  acid  in  the  urine 
of  a  child  diseased  with  worms.    We  but 
rarely  observe  saccharic  acid  in  the  human 
body,  which  appears  to  be  mostly  adventi- 
tious, and  by  which  the  animal  matter  is 
rendered  coagulable,  and  deposited,  or  pre- 
cipitated, with  the  oxalate  of  lime ;  or  the 
oxalic  acid  decomposes  the  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  forms  an  insoluble  combination, 
incapable  of  being  any  longer  kept  dissolved 
in  the  urine.     It  is,  however,  extremely 
diiBcult  to  determine  how  far  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  body  is  connected  with  that  par- 
ticular disposition  in  the  urine,  of  precipi- 
tating sometimes  phosphate  of  lime  mixed 
with  oxalate  of  lime,  sometimes  phosphate  of 
ammoniacal  magnesia,  either  by  itself  or 
mixid  with  lithic  acid,  &c.  &c.    Who  can 
explain  the  reason  why,  of  600  stones,  there 
were  only  two  in  which  siliceous  earth  could 
be  traced  ?  Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  ex- 
plain the  causes  why  the  above  substances 
precipitate  either  at  once  or  in  different 
strata ;  but  it  may  suffice  to  have  shown  how 
many  observations  and  experiments  are  re- 
quired, and  what  accurate  attention  and  per- 
severance are  necessary,  in  order  to  throw 
light  on  so  difficult  a  subject. 

The  means  to  be  employed  in  calculous 
complaints  must  vary  according  to  circum- 
stances.   Permanent  relief  can  be  obtained 
only  by  the  removal  of  the  morbid  concre- 
tion ;  and  where  this  is  of  too  large  a  size  to 
be  passed  by  the  natural  outlet,  the  operation 
of  lithotomy  becomes  necessary.  Various 
remedies  indeed  have  been  proposed  as  capa- 
ble of  dissolving  urinary  calculi ;  and  some 
of  them  are  certainly  useful  in  palliating  the 
symptoms,  and  perhaps  preventing  the  form- 
ation of  fresh  calculous  matter :   but  ex- 
perience has  not  sanctioned  their  efficacy  as 
actual  lithontriptics ;  and  by  delaying  the 
operation,  we  not  only  incur  the  risk  of 
organic  disease  being  produced,  but  the  con- 
cretion may  also  become  friable  externally, 
so  as  to  be  with  more  difficulty  removed. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  advanced  age  of  the 
patient,  the  complication  with  organic  dis- 
ease, or  the  exhausted  state  of  the  system, 
may  render  an  operation  inexpedient ;  or  he 
may  not  be  willing  to  submit  to  it ;  we  shall 
then  find  some  advantage  from  the  use  of 
chemical  remedies,  according  to  the  morbid 
quality  of  the  urine ;  that  is  generally  from 
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alkaline  or  earthy  preparations,  where  a  red 
deposit  appears,  and  from  acids  where  tJiere 
is  a  white  sediment     Tonic  medicines  may 
also  be  useful,  and  some  of  the  mild  astrin- 
gents, especially  uva  ursi,  and  occasional 
narcotics,  where  violent  pain  attends :  some- 
times an  inflammatory  tendency  may  require 
fomentations,  the  local  abstraction  of  blood, 
and  other  antiphlogistic  measures.  The  most 
likely  plan  of  effecting  a  solution  of  the 
calculus  must  certainly  be  that  proposed  by 
Fourcroy,  namely,  injecting  suitable  liquids 
into  the  bladder.  The  most  common  calculi, 
containing  uric  acid,  are  readily  soluble  in  a 
solution  of  potassa,  or  soda,  weak  enough  to 
be  held  in  the  mouth,  or  even  swallowed 
without  inconvenience ;  those  which  consist 
of  phosphoric  acid  neutralised  by  lime,  or 
other  base,  the  next  in  frequency,  dissolve  in 
nitric  or  muriatic  acid  of  no  greater  strength  f 
the  most  rare  "variety,  made  up  mostly  of 
oxalate  of  lime,  may  be  dissolved,  but  very 
slowly,  in  nitric  acid,  or  solutions  of  the 
fixed  alkaline  carbonates,  weak  enough  not 
to  irritate  the  bladder.    However,  it  is  not 
easy  to  ascertain  which  of  these  solvents  is 
proper  in  a  particular  case,  for  most  calculi 
are  not  uniform  throughout,  owing  probably 
to  the  urine  having  varied  during  their  form- 
ation, so  that  the  examination  of  this  secre- 
tion will  not  certainly  indicate  the  injection 
required.    The  plan  recommended  therefore 
is,  the  bladder  having  been  evacuated,  and 
washed  out  with  tepid  water,  to  inject  first 
the  alkaline  solution  heated  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body,  and  direct  it  to  be  retained 
for  half  an  hour,  or  longer,  if  the  person  can. 
bear  it ;  then  to  the  liquor  voided  and  filtered, 
add  a  little  muriatic  acid,  which  will  cause 
a  white  precipitate,  if  there  be  any  uric  acid 
dissolved  j  and  so  long  as  this  happens,  the 
same  injection  should  be  used,  otherwise 
diluted  muriatic  acid  is  to  be  thrown  in,  and 
ammonia  added  to  it  when  discharged; 
whereby  phosphate  of  lime,  if  there  be  any, 
is  precipitated  :  and  when  neither  of  these 
succeeds,  diluted  nitric  acid  is  to  be  tried  ; 
in  each  case  varying  the  injection  from  time 
to  time,  as  that  previously  used  loses  its  effi- 
cacy. ^  However,  there  appeare  one  source  of 
error  in  this  method ;  namely,  that  tlie  urine 
secreted,  while  the  liquid  is  retained,  may 
give  rise  to  a  precipitate,  tliough  none  of  tlie 
calculus  may  have  been  dissolved  ;  it  would 
therefore  be  proper  to  examine  the  urine 
previously,  as  well  as  occasionally  during 
the  use  of  injections,  and,  if  necessary,  cor- 
rect its  quality  by  the  exhibition  of  proper 
internal  medicines.     See  LUhonlriptics  and 
Lilhoto7W/. 

Calculus  iuliaris.    See  Gall-stone. 
CALDA'RIUM.    (From  caleo,  to  make 
hot. )    A  vessel  in  the  baths  of  the  ancients, 
to  hold  hot  water. 

CALEFA'CIENT.  (Calefaciens ;  from 
calidus,  warm,  and  facio,  to  make.) 
A  medicine,   or  other  substance,  which. 
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exeltes  a  degree  of  warmth  in  the  parts 
to  which  it  is  applied:  as  piper,  spin- 
ins  vini,  &c.    They  belong  to  the  class  of 

stimulants.  .      ,.  , 

CALE'NDULA.  {Qtmd  singulis  calen- 
dis,  i.  c.  mensibiis,  Jlorescat ;  so  caUed  be- 
cause it  flowers  every  month.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Syngeneda ;  Order,  Poly- 
gamia  necessuria. 

2.  Tlie  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  sin- 
gle marigold.     See  Calendula  offlcinalis. 

Calemduxa    alpina.      The  mountain 
arnica.    See  Arnica  monlana. 
-     Calendula  arvensis.    The  wild  mari- 
gold.    See  Callha  palustris. 

Calehdula  officinalis.  Garden  man- 
gold. Calendula  saliva;  Chi-ysanthemum ; 
Sponsa  soils ;  Caltha  vulgaris.  The  flowers 
and  leaves  of  this  plant.  Calendula  .—semim- 
bus  cymhiformibus,  muricatis,  incurvatis  omni- 
bus, of  Linneeus,  have  been  exhibited  medi- 
cinally :  the  former,  as  aperients  in  uterine 
obstructions  and  icteric  disorders,  and  as 
diaphoretics  in  exanthematous  fevers;  die 
latter,  as  gentle  aperients,  and  to  promote 
the  secretions  in  general. 

Calendula  palustris.    Common  single 
marsh-marigold.    See  Callha  palustris. 

CA'LENTURE.  A  febrile  delirium, 
said  to  be  peculiar  to  sailors,  wherein  they 
imagine  the  sea  to  be  green  fields,  and  will 
throw  themselves  into  it  if  not  restrained. 
Bonetus,  Dr.  Oliver,  and  Dr.  Stubbs,  give 
an  account  of  it. 

Cale'sium.    The  Indian  name  of  a  ti-ee 
which  grows  in  Malabar,  the  bark  of  which 
made  into  an  ointment  with  butter,  cures 
convulsions  from  wounds,  and  heals  ulcers. 
The  juice  of  the  bark  cures  the  aphthae,  and, 
taken  inwardly,  the  dysentery. — Ray. 
Calf's  snout.    See  Anlh-rhinum. 
Ca'li.    (Arabian.)    The  same  as  k^li. 
Calicha^pa.    The  white-thorn. 
CA'LIDUS.    In  medical  language,  it 
is  commonly  used  for  animal  heat,  or  the  vis 
vitse  :  thus,  calidum  aniniale  innatum. 

CALiD.a:  PLANT.as.  (From  color,  heat.) 
Plants  that  are  natives  of  warm  climates. 

Calie'ta.  (From  koXitjs,  a  nest,  which 
it  somewhat  resembles.)  Calliette.  A  fungus 
growing  on  the  juniper -tree. 

CALI'GO.  {Caligo,  ginis.  foem.)  A 
disease  of  the  eye,  known  by  diminished  or 
destroyed  sight ;  and  by  the  interposition  of 
a  dark  body  between  the  olaject  and  the 
retina.  It  is  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class 
Locale,,  and  order  Dysesthesia.  The  species 
of  caligo  are  distinguished  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  interposed  body :  thus  caligo 
lentis,  caligo  cm-nee,  caligo  pup'dlis,  caligo 
humorum,  and  caligo  palpebrarum. 

Caliha'cha.  The  cassia-lignea,  or  cassia- 
tree  of  Malabar. 

Cali'mia.    The  lapis  calaminaris. 
CA'LIX.    (Ca^u-,  ids.  m.;  from KaAuTryw, 
to  cover.)'  See  Calyx.' 
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Callje'um,  (From  KaWvvu,  to  adorn.) 
CalltEon.  The  gills  of  a  cock,  which  Galeri 
says,  is  food  not  to  be  praised  or  con- 
demned. 

Calle'na.     a  kind  of  salt-petre. 
Ca'lli.    Nodes  in  the  gout. — Galen. 
Ca'llia.     (From  icaXos,  beautiful.)  A 
name  of  the  chamomile. 

Callible'phara.  (From  Ka\os,  goodj 
and  p\e(papov,  the  eyelid.)  Medicines,  or 
compositions,  appropriated  to  the  eye-lids.  ; 

CALLICO'CCA.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Pentandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Callicocca  ipecacuanha.  The  plant 
from  which  ipecacuan  root  is  obtained  was 
long  unknown ;  it  was  said  by  some  writers 
to  be  the  Psychotria  emetica :  Clas^,  Pen- 
tandria ;  Order,  Monogynia  .-  by  others,  the 
Viola  ipecacuanha,  a  syngenesious  plant  of 
the  order  Monogynia.  It  is  now  ascertained 
to  be  neither,  but  a  small  plant  called  Calli-. 
cocoa  ipecacuanha.  There  are  three  sorts  of 
ipecacuan  to  be  met  with  in  our  shops,  viz. 
the  ash-coloured  or  grey,  the  brown,  and  tlie 
white. 

The  ash-coloured  is  brought  from  Peru, 
and  is  a  small  wrinkled  root,  bent  and  con- 
torted into  a  great  variety  of  figures,  brought 
over  in  short  pieces,  full  of  wrinkles,  and 
deep  circular  fissures,  down  to  a  small  white 
woody  fibre  that  runs  in  the  middle  of  each 
piece :  the  cortical  part  is  compact,  brittle, 
looks  smooth  and  resinous  upon  breaking  : 
it  has  very  little  smell ;  the  taste  is  bitterish 
and-  subacrid,  covering  the  tongue,  as  it'werC;, 
with  a  kind  of  mucilage. 

The  brown  is  small,  somewhat  more 
wrinkled  than  the  foregoing ;  of  a  brown  or 
blackish  colour  without,  and  white  within : 
this  is  brought  from  Brazil. 

The  white  sort  is  woody,  and  has  no 
wrinkles,  nor  any  perceptible  bitterness  in 
taste.    The  first,  the  ash-coloured  or  grey 
ipecacuan,  is  that  usually  preferred  for  me- 
dicinal use.  The  brown  has  been  sometimes 
observed,  even  in  a  small  dose,  to  produce 
violent  effects.    The  white,  though  taken  in 
a  large  one,  has  scarcely  any  effect  at  all. 
Experience  has  proved  that  tliis  medicine  is 
the  safest  emetic  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed, having  this  peculiar  advantage,  that,  if 
it  does  not  operate  by  vomit,  it  readily  passes 
off  by  the  other  emunctories.  Ipecacuan 
was  first  introduced  as  an  infallible  remedy 
against  dysenteries,   and  other  inveterate 
fluxes,  as  diarrhoea,  menorrhagia,  leucor- 
rlioea,  &c.  and  also  in  disorders  proceeding 
from  obstructions  of  long  standing ;  nor  has 
it  lost  much  of  its  reputation  by  time :  its 
utility  in  these  cases  is  thought  to  depend 
upon  its  restoring  perspiration.    It  has  also 
been  successfully  employed  in  spasmodic 
asthma,  catarrhal  and  consumptive  cases. 
Nevertheless,  its  chief  use  is  as  a  vomit,  an^ 
in  small  doses,  joined  with  opium,  as  a  dia.> 
phoretic.    The  officinal  prqiarations^  are  the 
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puims  ipecacvanhai  comiwsitm,  atid  the  vinurtt 
ij)ecacuanheu, 

Calli'cekas.  (From  Ka\os,  good,  and 
Kpeas,  meat  j  so  named  from  its  delicacy  as 
food.)    Sweet-bread.     See  Pancreas. 

Cai.li'gonum.  (From  Ka\os,  beautiful, 
and  yovv,  a  knot,  or  joint ;  so  named  from 
its  being  handsomely  jointed,  like  a  cane.) 
The  polygonum,  or  knot-grass. 

Callioma'rchus.  The  GauUic  name, 
in  Marcellus  Empiricus,  of  colt's-foot. 

Ca'llion.    a  kind  of  night-shade. 

Callipht'llum.  (From  KaWos,  beauty, 
and  <pv\\ov,  a  leaf. )    See  Adianthum. 

Callistbu'thia.  (From  koKos,  good, 
and  srpvdos,  a  sparrow  j  because  it  was  said 
to  fatten  sparrows.)  A  fig  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  of  a  good  taste. 

CALLITRI'CHE.  (From  naWos, 
beauty,  and  hair  ;  so  named  because  it 
has  the  appearance  of  long,  beautiful  hair ; 
or,  according  to  Littleton,  because  it 
nourishes  the  hair,  and  makes  it  beautiful.) 
1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Monandria ;  Order, 
Digynia.  Water  starwort;  Water  chick- 
weed. 

2.  The  herb  maidenhair.  See  Adian- 
thum. 

CALLO'NE.  (From  Ka\os,  fair.)  Hip- 
pocrates uses  this  word,  to  signify  that 
decency  and  gravity  of  character  and  de- 
portment which  it  is  necessary  that  all 
medical  men  should  be  possessed  of. 

CALLO'SITAS.    Callosity,  or  preter- 
natural hardness. 

CALLOSITY.    Calositas.  Hardness. 

CALLOSUS.  Hard.  Applied  in  sur- 
gery to  parts  which  are  morbidly  hard  j  and, 
in  botany,  to  seeds  which  are  hard ;  as  those 
of  the  Citrus  medica. 

CA'LLOUS.    Callosus.     Hardened  or 
indurated ;  as  the  callous  edges  of  ulcers. 

CA'LLUS.  (Callus,  i.  m.;  and  Galium, 
i.  n. )  1 .  The  bony  matter  deposited  between 
the  divided  ends  of  broken  bones,  about  the 
fourteenth  day  after  the  fracture.  It  is  in 
reality  nothing  more  than  the  new  ossific 
substance  formed  by  a  process  of  nature, 
very  similar  to  the  growth  of  any  other  part 
of  the  body. 

2.  A  preternatural  hardness,  or  indura- 
tion, of  any  fleshy  part. 

3.  This  term  is  applied  in  Good's  Noso- 
logy to  that  species  of  ccphyma,  which  is 
characterised  by  callous  extuberant  tliick- 
ening  of  the  cuticle  ;  insensible  to  the  touch. 

Caloca'tanus.  (From  KaXos,  beautiful, 
and  Kalavof,  a  cup  ;  so  called  from  the 
beauty  of  its  flower  and  shape.)  The  wild 
poppy.     See  Papaver  rhaas. 

CALO'MELAS.  (From  koXos,  good, 
and  fieKas,  black;  from  its  virtues  and 
colour.)  The  preparation  called  iEtliiops 
mineral,  or  liydrargyrus  cum  sxdphure,  was 
formerly  so  named. 
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2.  The  chloride  of  mercury.    Sec  Hy 

drargyri  mbmurias. 

CALO'RIC.  (Caloricum ;  from  color, 
heat. )    Heat ;  Igneous  fluid. 

Heat  and  cold  are  perceptions  of  which 
we  acquire  the  ideas  from  the  senses ;  they 
indicate  only  a  certain  state  in  which  we 
find  ourselves,  mdependent  of  any  ex- 
terior object.  But  as  these  sensations  are 
for  the  most  part  produced  by  bodies 
around  us,  we  consider  tliem  as  causes, 
and  judging  by  appearances,  we  apply  tlie 
terms  hot,  or  cold,  to  the  substances  them- 
selves; calling  those  bodies  hot,  which 
produce  in  us  the  sensation  of  heat,  and 
those  cold,  which  communicate  the  contrary 
sensation. 

This  ambiguity,  though  of  little  conse- 
quence in  the  common  affairs  of  human  life, 
has  led  unavoidably  to  confusion  and  per- 
plexity in  philosophical  discussions.  It  was 
to  prevent  this,  that  the  framers  of  tlie 
new  nomenclature  adopted  the  word  caloric, 
which  denotes  that  which  produces  the  sen- 
sation of  heat. 

Theories  of  Heat, 
Two  opinions  have  long  divided  the  phi- 
losophical world  concerning  th6  nature  of 
heat. 

1 .  The  one  is  ;  that  the  cause  wliich  pro- 
duces the  sensation  of  heat,  is  a  real,  or  dis- 
tinct substance,  universally  pervading  na- 
ture, penetrating  the  particles  or  pores  of  all 
bodies,  with  more  or  less  facilitj',  and  in 
different  quantities. 

This  substance,  if  applied  to  our  system  in 
a  greater  proportion  than  it  already  contains, 
warms  it,  as  we  call  it,  or  produces  the  sen- 
sation of  heat ;  and  hence  it  has  been  called 
caloric  or  calorific. 

2.  The  other  theory  concerning  heat  is  ; 
tliat  the  cause  which  produces  that  sensation 
is  not  a  separate  or  self-existing  substance ; 
but  tliat  it  is  merely  like  gravity,  a  property 
of  matter  ;  and  that  it  consists  in  a  specific 
or  peculiar  motion,  or  vibration  of  the  parti- 
cles of  bodies. 

Tlie  arguments  in  favour  of  the  first  the- 
ory have  been  principally  deduced  from  the 
evolution  and  absorption  of  heat  during  che- 
mical combinations ;  those  of  the  latter  are 
chiefly  founded  on  the  production  of  heat 
by  friction.  For  it  has  been  observed,  that 
whatever  is  capable  of  producing  motion  in 
the  particles  of  any  mass  of  matter,  excites 
heat.  Count  Rumford  and  Professor  Davy 
have  paid  uncommon  attention  to  tliis  fact, 
and  proved,  that  heat  continues  to  be  evolved 
from  a  body  subjected  to  friction,  so  long  as 
it  is  applied,  and  the  texture  or  form  of  tlie 
body  not  altered. 

All  the  effects  of  heat,  according  to  tliis 
tlicory,  depend  thi-rcfore  entirely  on  the  vi- 
bmtory  motion  of  the  particles  of  bodies. 
According  as  this  is  more  or  less  intense,  a 
iiigher  or  lower  temperature  is  produced ; 
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and  03  it  predominates  over,  is  nearly  equal, 
or  inferior  to  the  attraction  of  cohesion, 
bodies  exist  in  the  gaseous,  fluid,  or  solid 

state.  r.  •  • 

Different  bodies  are  susceptible  of  it  in 
different  degrees,  and  receive  and  commu- 
nicate it  with  different  celerity.  From  the 
generation,  communication,  and  attraction 
of  this  repulsive  motion,  under  these  laws, 
all  the  phenomena  ascribed  to  heat  are 
explicable. 

Each  of  these  theories  has  been  supported 
by  the  most  able  philosophers,  and  given 
occasion  to  the  most  important  disputes  in 
which  chemists  have  been  engaged  ;  which 
has  contributed  in  a  very  particular  manner 
to  the  advancement  of  the  science.  The 
obscurity  of  the  subject,  however,  is  such, 
that  both  parties  have  been  able  to  advance 
most  plausible  arguments. 

Setting  aside  all  enquiries  concerning  the 
merits  of  these  different  doctrines,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  general  effects  which 
heat  produces  on  different  bodies.  For  the 
phenomena  which  heat  presents,  and  their 
relation  to  each  other,  may  be  investigated 
with  sufficient  precision,  tliough  the  mate- 
riality, or  immateriality  of  it,  may  remain 
unknown  to  us. 

Nature  of  Heat. 
Those  who  consider  heat  as  matter,  assert 
that  caloric  exists  in  two  states,  namely,  in 
combination,  or  at  liberty. 

In  the  first  state  it  is  not  sensible  to  our 
organs,  nor  indicated  by  the  thermometer ; 
it  forms  a  constituent  part  of  the  body  ;  but 
it  may  be  brought  back  to  the  state  of  sen- 
sible heat.  In  this  'State  it  affects  animals 
with  the  sensation  of  heat.  It  therefore  has 
been  called  sensible  or  free  heat,  or  fire  ;  and 
is  synonymous  with  uncombined  caloric, 
thermometrical  caloric,  caloric  of  temper- 
ature, interposed  caloric,  &c.  expressions 
now  pretty  generally  superseded. 

From  the  diversity   of  opinions  among 
chemists  respecting  the  nature  of  caloric, 
several  other  expressions  have  been  intro- 
duced, which  it  is  proper  to  notice.  For 
instance,  by  specific  heat  is  understood,  the 
relative  quantities  of  caloric  contained  in 
equal  weights  of  different  bodies  at  the  same 
temperature.    Latent  heat  is.  the  expression 
used  to  denote  that  quantity  of  caloric  which 
a  body  absorbs  when  changing  its  form.  It 
is,  however,  more  properly  called  caloric  of 
fluidity.    The  disposition,  or  property,  by 
which  different  bodies  contain  certain  quan- 
tities  of  caloric,  at   any   temperature,  is 
termed   their  capacity  for  heat.    By  the 
expression  of  absolute  heat,  is  understood 
the  whole  quantity  of  caloric  which  any  body 
contains. 

Methods  of  exciting  and  collecting  heat. 

Of  the  different  methods  of  exciting  heat, 
the  following  are  the  most  usual : 

1.  Percussion  or  Collision.  This  method 
of  producing  heat  is  the  simplest,  and  there- 


fore it  is  generally  made  use  of  in  the  com- 
mon purposes  of  life  for  obtaining  fire. 

When  a  piece  of  hardened  steel  is  struck 
with  a  flint,  some  particles  of  the  metal- 
are  scraped  away  from  the  mass,  and  so 
violent  is  the  heat  which  follows  the  stroke, 
that  it  melts  and  vitrifies  them.  If  the  frag- 
ments of  steel  are  caught  upon  paper,  and 
viewed  with  a  microscope,  most  of  them  will 
be  found  perfect  spherules,  and  very  highly 
polished.  Their  sphericity  demonstrates  that 
they  have  been  in  a  fluid  state,  and  the  polish 
upon  their  surface,  shows  them  to  be 
vitrified. 

No  heat,  however,  has  been  observed  to 
follow  the  percussion  of  liquids,  nor  of  the 
softer  kind  of  bodies  which  yield  to  a  slight 
impulse. 

2.  Friction.    Heat  may  likewise  be  ex- 
cited by  mere  friction.    This  practice  is  still 
retained  in  some  parts  of  the  world.  The 
natives  of  New  Holland  are  said  to  produce 
fire  in  this  manner,  with  great  facility,  and 
spread  it  in  a  wonderful  manner.     For  that 
purpose,  they  take  two  pieces  of  dry  wood  ; 
one  is  a  stick,  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
long,  and  the  other  piece  is  flat;  the  stick 
they  bring  to  an  obtuse  point  at  one  end,  and 
pressing  it  upon  the  other  piece,  they  turn  it 
very  nimbly,  by  holding  it  between  both 
hands,  as  we  do  a  chocolate-mill,  often  shift- 
ing their  hands  up,  and  then  moving  down 
upon  it,  in  order  to  increase  the  pressure  as 
much  as  possible.     By  this  method  they  get 
fire  in  a  few  minutes,  and  from  the  smallest 
spark  they  increase  it  with  great  speed  and 
dexterity. 

Ifthe  irons  at  the  axis  of  a  coach-wheel 
are  applied  to  each  other,  without  the  inter- 
position of  some  unctuous  matter  to  keep  them 
from  immediate  contact,  they  will  become  so 
hot  when  the  carriage  runs  swiftly  along,  as 
to  set  the  wood  on  fire  ;  and  the  fore-wheels, 
being  smallest,  and  making  most  revolutions 
in  a  given  time,  wiD  be  most  in  danger. 

The  same  will  happen  to  mill-work,  or  to 
any  other  machinery. 

It  is  no  uncommon  practice  in  this  coun- 
try, for  blacksmiths  to  use  a  plate  of  iron 
as  an  extemporaneous  substitute  for  a  tinder- 
box  ;  for  it  may  be  hammered  on  an  anvil 
till  it  becomes  red  hot,  and  will  fire  a  brim- 
stone match.  A  strong  man  who  strikes 
quick,  and  keeps  turning  the  iron  so  that 
both  sides  may  be  equally  exposed  to  the 
force  of  the  hammer,  will  perform  this  in 
less  time  than  would  be  expected. 

If,  in  the  coldest  season,  one  dense  iron 
plate  be  laid  on  another,  and  pressed  toge- 
ther by  a  weight,  and  then  rubbed  upon 
each  other  by  reciprocal  motions,  they  will 
gradually  grow  so  hot  as,  in  a  short  time,  to 
emit  sparks,  and  at  last  become  ignited. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  substances 
should  be  very  hard ;  a  cord  rubbed  back- 
wards and  forwards  swiftly  against  a  post  or 
a  tree  will  take  fire. 
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Count  Rumford  and  Professor  Pictet 
have  made  some  very  ingenious  and  valuable 
experiments  concerning  the  heat  evolved  by 
friction. 

3.  Chemical  Action.  To  this  belongs  the 
heat  produced  by  combustion.  There  are, 
besides  this,  many  chemical  processes  where- 
an  rapid  chemical  action  takes  place,  accom. 
pariied  with  a  development  of  heat,  or  fire, 
■and  flame, 

.  ,  4.  Solar  heat.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
solar  rays,  when  collected  by  a  mirror,  or 
Jens,  into  a  focus,  produce  tlie  most  astonish- 
ing effects. 

Di-.  Herschel  has  discovered  that  there 
are  rays  emitted  from  the  sun,  which  have 
not  the  power  of  illuminating  or  producing 
vision :  and  that  these  are  the  rays  which 
produce  the  heat  of  the  solar  liglit. 

Consequently,  heat  is  emitted  from  the 
sun  in  rays,  but  these  rays  are  not  the  same 
with  the  rays  of  light. 

5.  The  Electric  Spark,  and  Galvanism. 
The  effects  of  electricity  are  two  well  known 
in  this  point  of  view,  to  need  any  descrip- 
tion. 

Galvanism  has  of  late  become  a  powerful 
instrument  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  heat. 
Not  only  easily  inflammable  substances, 
such  as  phosphorus,  sulphur,  &c.  have  been 
fired,  but  likewise,  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin, 
and  the  rest  of  the  metals,  have  been  burnt 
by  means  of  galvanism. 
;  General  Effects  of  Heat. 

The  fi  rst  and  most  obvious  effect  which  heat 
produces  on  bodies,  is  its  expansive  property. 
Experience  has  taught  us  that,  at  all  times, 
when  bodies  become  hot,  they  increase  in 
bulk.  The  Ijodies  experience  a  dilatation 
which  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  caloric,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the 
intensity  of  tlie  heat.  This  is  a  general  laiv, 
which  holds  good  as  long  as  the  bodies  have 
suffered  no  change  eithef  in  their  combin- 
ation or  in  the  quantity  of  their  chemical 
principles. 

This  power,  which  heat  possesses,  consists, 
therefore,  in  a  constant  tendency  to  separate 
the  particles  of  bodies.  Hence  philosophers 
consider  heat  as  the  rejnilsive  jwiuer  which 
acts  upon  all  bodies  whatever,  and  which  is 
in  constant  opposition  to  the  power  of  at- 
traction. 

The  phenomena  which  result  from  tliese 
mutual  actions,  seem,  as  it  were,  the  secret 
springs  of  nature.  Heat,  however,  does  not 
expand  all  bodies  equally,  and  we  are  still 
ignorant  of  the  laws  which  it  follows. 

1.  Expansion  of  Fluid  Bodies.  Take  a 
glass  globe,  with  a  long  slender  neck  (called 
a  bold  heat)  ;  fill  it  up  to  tlie  neck  with 
water,  ardent  spirit,  or  any  other  fluid  whicli 
may  be  coloured  with  red  or  black  ink,  in 
order  to  be  more  visible,  and  tlien  immerse 
the  globe  of  the  instrument  in  a  vessel  of  hot 
water  ;  the  included  fluid  will  instantly  begin 
to  mount  into  the  neck.    If  it  be  taken  out 


of  the  water  and  brought  near  the  fire,  it 
will  ascend  more  and  more,  in  proportion  as 
it  becomes  heated ;  but,  upon  removing  it 
from  the  source  of  heat,  it  will  sink  again  : 
a  clear  proof  that  caloric  dilates  it,  so  as  to 
make  it  occupy  more  space  when  hot  tlian 
when  cold.  These  experiments  may,  there- 
fore, serve  as  a  demonstration  that  heat  ex- 
pands Jl%cid  bodies. 

2.  Expansion  of  Aeriform  Bodies.  Take 
a  bladder  partly  filled  with  air,  the  neck  of 
which  is  closely  tied,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
inclosed  air  from  escaping,  and  let  it  be  held 
near  a  fire.  The  air  will  soon  begin  to 
occupy  more  space,  and  the  bladder  will 
become  gradually  distended  ;  on  continuing 
the  expansion  of  the  air,  by  increasing  the 
heat,  the  bladder  will  burst  with  a  loud 
report. 

3.  Exjianswn  of  Solid  Bodies.  If -.ve  take 
a  bar  of  iron,  six  inches  long,  and  put  it  into 
a  fire  till  it  becomes  red-hot;  and  then 
measure  it  in  this  state  accurately,  it  will  bo 
found  1  -SOtli  of  an  inch  longer  tlian  it  was 
before;  that  is  about  120th  part  of  the 
whole.  That  the  metal  is  proportionally 
expanded  in  breadth,  will  be  seen  by  trying 
to  pass  it  tliough  an  aperture  which  is  fitted 
exactly  when  cold,  but  which  will  not  admit 
it  when  red-hot.  The  bar  is,  therefore,  in- 
creased in  length  and  diameter. 

To  discover  the  minutest  changes  of  ex- 
pansion by  heat,  and  the  relative  proportions 
thereof,  instuments  have  been  contrived, 
called  Pyrometers,  the  sensibility  of  which  is 
so  delicate  as  to  shew  an  expansion  of 
l-100,000th  of  an  inch. 

It  is  owing  to  this  expansion  of  metals, 
that  the  motion  of  time-pieces  is  rendered 
erroneous ;  but  the  ingenuity  of  artists  has 
discovered  methods  of  obviating  this  inac- 
curacy, by  employing  the  greater  expansion 
of  one  metal,  to  counteract  the  expansion 
of  anotlier ;  this  is  effected  in  what  is  called 
the  grid-iron  pendulum.  Upon  the  same 
principle,  a  particular  construction  of 
watches  has  been  contrived. 

The  expansion  of  metals  is  likewise  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  tliat  clocks  and 
watches  vary  in  winter  and  summer,  when 
worn  in  the  pocket,  or  exposed  to  tiie  open 
air,  or  when  carried  into  a  hotter  or  a  colder 
climate.  For  the  number  of  the  vibrations 
of  tlie  pendulum  is  always  in  the  sub-du- 
plicate ratio  of  its  length,  and  as  the  lengtli 
is  changed  by  heat  and  cold,  tiie  times  of 
vibration  will  be  also  changed.  The  quan- 
tity of  alteration,  when  considered  in  a  single 
vibration,  is  exceedingly  small,  but  when 
they  are  often  repeated,  it  will  be  very  sen- 
sible. An  alteration  of  one-lhousandtli 
part  in  the  time  of  a  single  vibration  of  n 
pendulum  which  beats  seconds,  will  make 
a  change  of  eighty-six  whole  vibrations  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

As  difl'crent  metals  c.\pand  differently 
with  the  same  degree  of  lienl ;  those  musical 
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instruments,  whoso  parts  are  to  maintain  a 
constant  true  proportion,  should  never  be 
strunn-  with  different  metals.  It  is  on  this 
accomit  tliat  harpsichords,  &c.  are  out  of 
tune  by  a  change  of  temperature. 

Bodies  which  are  brittle,  or  which  Want 
flexibility,  crack  or  break,  if  suddenly  heated. 
Tliis  likewise  depends  upon  the  expansive 
force  of  heat,  stretching  the  surface  to  which 
it  is  applied,  while  the  other  parts,  not  being 
equally  heated,  do  not  expand  in  the  same 
ratio,  and  are  therefore  torn  asunder  or 
break.  Hence  thin  vessels  stand  heat  better 
than  thick  ones.  The  same  holds,  when 
they  are  suddenly  cooled. 

Measurement  of  Heat, 
Upon  the  expansive  property  of  heat, 
which  we  have  considered  before,  is  founded 
its  artificial  measurement.  Various  means 
have  been  employed  to  assist  the  imperfection 
of  our  sensations  in  judging  of  the  different 
decrees  of  heat,  for  our  feelings  unaided 
a^rd  biit  very  inaccurate  information  con- 
cerning this  matter ;  they  indicate  the  pre- 
sence of  heat,  only  when  the  bodies  pre- 
sented to  them  are  hotter  than  the  actual 
temperature  of  our  organs  of  feeling.  When 
those  bodies  are  precisely  of  the  same  tempe- 
rature -svith  our  body,  which  we  make  the 
standard  of  comparison,  we  then  are  not 
sensible  of  the  presence  of  heat  in  them. 
When  their  temperature  is  less  than  that  of 
our  bodies,  their  contact  gives  us  what  is 
called  the  sensation  of  cold. 

The  effects  of  heat  upon  material  bodies 
in  general,  which  are  easily  visible  to  us, 
afford  more  precise  and  determinate  indi- 
cations of  the  intensity,  than  can  be  derived 
from  our  feelings  alone.  The  ingenuity  of 
the  philosopher  and  artist  has  therefore  fur- 
nished us  with  instruments  of  measuring 
the  relative  heat  or  temperature  of  bodies. 
Tliese  instruments  are  called  Thermometers 
and  Pyrometers.  By  these,  all  degrees  are 
measurable,  from  the  slightest,  to  that  of  the 
most  intense  heat.  See  Thermometer  and 
ri/rometei\ 

Exceptions  to  the  Expansion  by  Heal. 
Philosophers  have  noticed  a  few  excep- 
tions to  the  law  of  heat  expanding  bodies. 
For  instance ;  water,  when  cooled  down 
within  about  7°  of  the  freezing  point,  in- 
stead of  contracting  on  the  farther  depriva- 
tion of  heat,  actually  expands. 

Another  seeming  exception  is  manifested 
in  alumine,  or  clay ;  others  occur  in  the  case 
of  cast-iron,  and  a  few  other  metals.  Alu- 
mine contracts  on  being  heated,  and  cast- 
iron,  bismuth,  &c.  when  fully  fused,  are 
more  dense  than  when  solid  ;  for,  as  soon 
as  they  become  so,  they  decrease  in  density, 
they  expand  in  the  act  of  cooling,  and  hence 
the  sharpness  of  figures  upon  iron  which  has 
been  cast  in  moulds,  compared  to  that  of 
many  other  metals. 

Some  philosophers  have  persuaded  them- 
selves that  these  exceptions  are  only  appa- 


rent, but  not  really  triie.  Tliey  say  when 
water  freezes,  it  assumes  a  crystalline  form, 
the  crystals  cross  each  other  and  cause  nu- 
merous vacuities,  and  tlius  the  ice  occupies 
more  space.  The  same  is  the  case  with  fused 
iron,  bismuth,  and  antimony.  The  contrac- 
tion of  clay  is  considered  owing  to  the  loss 
of  water,  of  which  it  loses  a  part  at  every 
increased  degree  of  temperature  hitherto 
tried ;  there  is,  therefore,  a  loss  of  matter  ; 
and  a  reduction  of  volume  must  follow : 
but  others  assert,  that  this  only  happens  to 
a  certain  extent. 

Mr.Tiiloch  has  published  a  brief  examin- 
ation of  the  received  doctrines  respecting 
heat  and  caloric,  in  which  these  truths  are 
more  fully  considered,  together  witli  many 
other  interesting  facts  relative  to  the  received 
notions  of  heat. 

Equal  Distribution  of  Heat. 
If  a  number  of  bodies  of  different  tem- 
peratures are  placed  in  contact  with  each 
other,  they  will  all  at  a  certain  time  acquire 
a  temperature,  which  is  intermediate;  tlie 
caloric  of  the  hottest  body  will  difiiise  itself 
among  those  which  are  heated  in  a  less  de- 
gree, till  they  have  all  acquired  a  certain  mean 
temperature.  Tlius,  if  a  bar  of  iron,  which 
has  been  made  red-hot,  be  kept  in  the  open 
air,  it  does  not  retain  the  heat  which  it  liad 
received,  but  becomes  gradually  colder  arict 
colder,  till  it  arrives  at  the  temperature  of 
the  bodies  in  its  neighbourhood.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  cool  down  the  iron  bar 
by  keeping  it  for  some  time  covered  with 
snow,  and  then  cany  it  into  a  warm  room, 
it  does  not  retain  its  low  temperature,  btit 
becomes  gradually  hotter,  till  it  acquires 
the  temperature  of  the  room.  It  is  there- 
fore obvious,  that  in  the  one  instance  the 
temperature  is  lowered,  and  in  the  other  it 
is  raised. 

These  changes  of  temperature  occupy  tt 
longer  or  a  shorter  time,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  body,  but  they  always  take 
place  at  last.  Tliis  law  itself  is,  indeed, 
familiar  to  every  one  :  when  we  wish  to  heat 
a  body,  we  carry  it  towards  the  fire  :  when 
we  wish  to  cool  it,  we  surround  it  by  cold 
bodies. 

Fropagation  of  Heat. 
We  have  seen,  that  when  bodies  of  higher 
temperature  than  others  are  brought  into 
contact  with  each  other,  the  heat  is  propa- 
gated from  the  first  to  the  second,  or  the' 
colder  body  deprives  the  warmer  of  its  excess 
of  heat.  We  shall  now  see  that  some  bodies 
do  so  much  more  quickly  than  others. 
Through  some  bodies  caloric  passes  with 
undiminished  velocity,  through  others  its 
passage  is  prodigiously  retarded. 

This  disposition  of  bodies  of  admitting, 
under  equal  circumstances,  the  refrigeration 
of  a  heated  body  within  a  shorter  or  a  longer 
time,  is  called  the  power  of  conducting  heat ; 
and  a  body  is  said  to  be  a  belter  or  worse  coni- 
duclor  of  heat,  as  it  allows  the  refrigeration 
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to  go  on  quicker  or  slower.  Those  bodies, 
therefore,  which  possess  the  property  of  let>- 
ting  heat  pass  with  facility,  are  called  good 
conductors,  those  through  which  it  passes 
with  difficulty  are  called  bad  conductors, 
and  those  tlirough  which  it  is  supposed 
not  to  pass  at  all,  are  called  non-conduc- 
tors;  thus  we  say,  in  common  language, 
some  bodies  are  tuarm,  or  capable  of  pre- 
serving warmth,  and  from  this  arises  the 
great  difference  in  the  sensation  excited  by 
different  bodies,  when  applied  at  the  same 
temperature  to  our  organs  of  feeling. 
Hence,  if  we  immerse  our  hand  in  mercury, 
we  feel  a  greater  sensation  of  cold  than  when 
we  immerse  it  in  water,  and  a  piece  of  metal 
appears  to  be  much  colder  than  a  piece  of 
wood,  though  their  temperatures,  when  ex- 
amined by  means  of  the  thermometer,  are 
precisely  tlie  same. 

It  is  probable  that  all  solids  conduct  heat 
in  some  degree,  though  they  differ  very  much 
in  their  conducting  power,  IM^etals  are  the 
best  conductors  of  heat ;  but  the  conducting 
powers  of  these  substances  are  by  no  means 
equal.  Stones  seem  to  be  the  next  best  con- 
ductors. Glass  conducts  heat  very  slowly  ; 
wood  and  charcoal  still  slower ;  and  fea- 
thers, silk,  wool,  and  hair,  are  still  worse 
conductors  than  any  of  the  substances  yet 
mentioned. 

The  best  conductors  of  electricity  and  gal- 
vanism are  also  the  best  conductors  of  heat. 

Experiment. —  Take  a  number  of  straight 
wires,  of  equal  diameters  and  lengths,  but 
of  different  metals ;  for  instance,  gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  &c.  ;  cover  each  of  them  with 
a  thin  coat  of  wax,  or  tallow,  and  plunge 
their  extremities  into  water,  kept  boiling,  or 
into  melted  lead.  The  melting  of  the  coat 
of  wax  will  shew  that  caloric  is  more 
quickly  transmitted  through  some  metals 
than  others. 

It  is  on  this  account  also,  that  tlie  end  of 
a  glass  rod  may  be  kept  red-hot  for  a  long 
time,  or  even  melted,  without  any  inconve- 
nience to  tlie  hand  which  holds  the  other 
extremity ;  though  'a  similar  metallic  rod, 
Iieated  in  the  same  manner,  would  very 
soon  become  too  hot  to  be  held. 
Liquid  and  Aeriform  Bodies  convey  Heat  by 
.  an  actual  Change  in  the  Situation  of  their 

Particles. 

Count  Rumford  was  the  first  who  proved 
that  fluids  in  general,  and  aeriform  bodies, 
convey  heat  on  a  different  principle  from 
that  observed  in  solids.  Tliis  opinion  is 
pretty  generally  admitted,  though  various 
ingenious  experin»ents  have  been  made  by 
difierent  philosophers  to  prove  the  contrary. 
In  water,  for  instance,  the  Count  has  proved 
that  caloric  is  propagated  principally  in  con- 
sequence of  the  motion  which  is  occasioned 
in  the  particles  of  tliat  fluid. 

Ail  fluids  are  considered  by  him,  strictly 
speaking,  in  a  similar  respect  as  non  con- 
ductors of  caloric.    They  can  receive  it, 


indeed,  from  other  substances,  and  can  give 
it  to  other  substances,  but  no  particle  can 
either  receive  it  from  or  give  it  to  another 
particle  of  the  same  kind.  Before  a  fluid, 
therefore,  can  be  heated  or  cooled,  every 
particle  must  go  individually  to  the  sub- 
stance from  which  it  receives  or  to  which  it 
gives  out  caloric.  Heat  being,  therefore, 
only  propagated  in  fluids,  in  consequence 
of  the  internal  motion  of  their  particles, 
which  transport  the  heat;  the  more  rapid 
these  motions  are,  the  more  rapid  is  the 
communication  of  heat.  The  cause  of  these 
motions  is  the  change  in  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  fluid,  occasioned  by  the  change  of 
temperature,  and  the  rapidity  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  change  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  liquid  by  any  given  change  of  tempera- 
ture. The  following  experiment  may  serve 
to  illustrate  this  theory  : 

Take  a  thin  glass  tube,  eight  or  ten  inches 
long,  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  Pour 
into  the  bottom  part,  for  about  the  depth  of 
one  inch,  a  little  water  coloured  with  Brazil- 
wood, or  litmus,  and  then  fill  up  tlie  tube 
with  common  water,  extremely  gently,  so  as 
to  keep  the  two  strata  quite  distinct  from 
each  other.  Having  done  this,  heat  tlie 
bottom  part  of  the  tube  over  a  lamp ;  the 
coloured  infusion  will  then  ascend,  and 
gradually  tinge  the  whole  fluid ;  on  the 
contrary,  if  the  heat  be  applied  above,  the 
water  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  may  be 
made  to  boil,  but  the  colouring  matter  will 
remain  at  the  bottom  undisturbed.  The  heat 
cannot  act  downwards  to  make  it  ascend. 

By  thus  being  able  to  make  the  upper  part 
of  a  fluid  boil  without  heating  the  bottom 
part,  water  may  be  kept  boiling  for  a  consi- 
derable time  in  a  glass  tube  over  ice,  witliout 
melting  it. 

Other  experiments,  illustrating  the  same 
principle,  maybe  found  in  Count  Rumford's 
excellent  Essays,  especially  in  Essay  the 
7th;  1797. 

To  this  indefatigable  philosopher  we  are 
wholly  indebted  for  the  above  facts  :  he  was 
the  first  who  taught  us  that  air  and  water 
were  nearly  non-conductors.  The  results  of 
his  experiments,  whicii  are  contained  in  the 
above  Essay,  are  highly  interesting ;  they 
also  show  that  the  conducting  power  of  fluids 
is  impaired  by  the  admixture  of  fibrous  and 
glutinous  matter. 

Count  Rumford  proved  that  ice  melted 
more  than  80  times  slower,  when  boiling- 
hot  water  stood  on  its  surface,  than  when 
the  ice  was  pl.iccd  to  swim  on  the  surface  of 
the  hot  water.  Other  experiments  showed 
that  water;  only  eight  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit above  the  freezing  point,  or  at  the  tem- 
perature of  forty  degrees,  melts  as  much  ice, 
in  any  given  time,  as  an  equal  volume  of 
that  fluid  at  any  higher  temperature,  pro- 
vided the  water  stands  on  the  surface  of  tlie 
ice.  WaU'r,  at  the  temperature  of  41°,  is 
found  to  melt  more  ice,  when  standing  on 
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its  surface,  than  boiling  water.  It  appears, 
however,  that  liquids  are  not,  as  he  supposes, 
complete  non-conductors  of  caloric  :  because 
if  heat  be  applied  at  top,  it  is  capable  of 
making  its  way  downwards,  through  water 
for  example,  though  -very  imperfectly  and 
slowly. 

It  becomes  further  evident,    from  the 
Count's  ingenious  experiments,  that  of  the 
different  substances  used  in  clothing,  hares' 
fur  and  eider-down  are  the  warmest ;  next 
to  these,  beavers'  fur,  raw  silk,  sheep's  wool, 
cotton  wool,  and  lastly,  lint,  or  the  scrapings 
of  fine  linen.    In  fur,  the  air  interposed 
among  its  particles  is  so  engaged  as  not  to 
be  driven  away  by  tlie  heat  communicated 
thereto  by  the  animal  body ;  not  being  easily 
displaced,  it  becomes  a  barrier  to  defend  the 
animal  body  from  the  external  cold.  Hence 
it  is  obvious  that  those  skins  are  warmest 
which  have  the  finest,  longest,  and  thickest 
fur ;  and  that  the  furs  of  the  beaver,  otter, 
and  other  like  quadrupeds,  which  live  much 
in  the  water,  and  the  feathers  of  water-fowl, 
are  capable  of  confining  the  heat  of  those 
animals  in  winter,  notwithstanding  the  cold- 
ness of  the  water  which  they  frequent. 
Bears,  and  various  other  animals,  inhabitants 
of  cold  climates,  which  do  not  often  take 
the  water,  have  their  fur  much  thicker  on 
their  backs  than  on  their  bellies. 

The  snow  which  covers  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  winter,  in  high  latitudes,  is  doubt- 
less designed  as  a  garment  to  defend  it 
against  the  piercing  winds  from  the  polar 
regions,  which  prevail  during  the  cold  season. 

Without  dwelling  farther  upon  the  phi- 
losophy of  this  truth,  we  must  briefly  re- 
mark that  the  happy  application  of  this  law, 
satisfactorily  elucidates  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting facts  of  the  economy  of  nature. 
T/ieori/  of  Caloric  of  Fluidity,  or  Latent 
Heat. 

There  are  some  bodies  which,  when  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  caloric,  dilate  to  such 
a  degree,  and  the  power  of  aggregation  sub- 
sisting among  their  particles  is  so  much  de- 
stroyed and  removed  to  such  a  distance  by 
tlie  interposition  of  caloric,  that  they  slide 
over  each  other  in  every  direction,  and  there- 
fore appear  in  a  fluid  state.  This  phenome- 
non is  called  fusion.  Bodies  thus  rendered 
fluid  by  means  of  caloric,  aresaid  to  be/?/serf, 
or  melted;  and  those  that  are  subject  to  it, 
are  called  fusible. 

The  greater  number  of  solid  bodies  may, 
by  the  application  of  heat,  be  converted  into 
fluids.  'Dius  metals  may  be  fused  ;  sulphur, 
resin,  phosphorus,  may  be  melted  ;  ic<f  may 
be  converted  into  water,  &c. 

Those  bodies  which  cannot  be  rendered 
fluid  by  any  degree  of  heat  hitherto  known, 
are  called  infusible. 

If  the  effects  of  heat  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, be  carried  still  further  than  is 
,     necessary  to  render  bodies  fluid,  vaporization 
begins ;  the  bodies  then  become  converted 


into  the  vaporous  or  gaseous  stale.  Vaporiz- 
ation, however,  does  not  always  require  a 
previous  fusion.  Some  bodies  are  capable 
of  being  converted  into  the  vaporous  state, 
wthout  previously  becoming  fluid,  and 
others  cannot  be  volatilized  at  any  tempera- 
ture hitherto  known  :  the  latter  are  termed 
fixed. 

Fluidity  is  therefore  by  no  means  essential 
to  any  species  of  matter,  but  always  depends 
on  the  presence  of  a  quantity  of  caloric. 
Solidity  is  tlie  natural  state  of  all  bodies, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  fluid 
is  capable  of  being  rendered  solid  by  a  due 
reduction  of  temperature  ;  and  every  solid 
may  be  fused  by  the  agency  of  caloric,  if  tlie 
latter  does  not  decompose  them  at  a  temper- 
ature inferior  to  that  wliich  would  be  nuces. 
sary  for  their  fusion. 

Caloric  of  Fluidily. 
Dr.  Black  was  the  first  who  proved  that, 
whenever  caloric  combines  with  a  solid  body, 
the  body  becomes  heated  only,  until  it  is 
rendered  fluid  :  and  that,  while  it  is  acquir- 
ing the  fluid  state,  its  temperature  remains 
stationary,  though  caloric  is  continued  to  be 
added  to  it.  "The  same  is  the  case  when 
fluids  are  converted  into  the  aeriform  or  va- 
porous state. 

From  these  facts,  the  laws  of  latent  heat 
have  been  inferred.  The  theory  may  be 
illustrated  by  means  of  the  following  ex- 
periments ; 

If  a  lump  of  ice,  at  a  low  temperature, 
suppose  at  22°,  be  brought  into  a  warm 
room,  it  will  become  gradually  less  cold,  as 
may  be  discovered  by  means  of  the  thermo- 
meter. After  a  very  short  time,  it  will 
reach  the  temperature  of  32°,  (the  freezing 
point)  ;  but  there  it  stops.  The  ice  then 
begins  to  melt ;  but  the  process  goes  on  very 
slowly.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  its 
temperature  continues  at  32° ;  and  as  it  is 
constantly  surrounded  by  warm  air,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  caloric  is  constantly 
entering  into  it ;  yet  it  does  not  become  hot- 
ter till  it  is  changed  into  water.  Ice,  there- 
fore, is  converted  into  water  by  a  quantity  of 
caloric  uniting  with  it. 

It  has  been  found  by  calculation,  that  ice 
in  melting  absorbs  140°  of  caloric,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  produced  still  remain- 
ing at  32°. 

This  fact  may  be  proved  in  a  direct  manner. 
Take  one  pound  of  ice,  at  32",  reduced 
to  a  coarse  powder ;  put  it  into  a  wooden 
bowl,  and  pour  over  it  one  pound  of  water, 
heated  to  1720;  all  the  ice  will  become 
melted,  a,nd  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
fluid,  if  ej^amined  by  a  thermometer,  will  be 
320;  MO^^  of  caloric  are  therefore  lost,  and 
it  is  this  quantity  which  was  requisite  to  con- 
vert the  ice  into  water.  This  experiment 
succeeds  better,  if,  instetid  of  ice,  fresh^fallcn 
snow  be  employed.  ^ 

This  Civlorie  has  be^n  called  latent  caloric, 
because  its  presence  is  not  measurable  by  the 
R  2 
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thermometer :  also  more  properly  calofic  of 
fluidity. 

Dr.  Black  has  also  ascertained  by  exi)eri- 
ment,  tiiat  the  fluidity  of  melted  wax,  tallow, 
spermaceti,  metals,  &c.  is  owing  to  the  same 
cause ;  and  Landriaui  proved,  that  this  is  the 
case  with  sulphur,  al um,  nitrate  of  potassa,&c. 

We  consider  it  therefore  as  a  general  law, 
that  whenever  a  solid  is  converted  into  a 
fluid,  it  combines  with  caloric,  and  that  is 
the  cause  of  fluidity. 

Conversion  of  Solids  and  Fluids  into  the 
Jleriform  or  Gaseous  Slate. 
We  have  seen  before,  that,  in  order  to 
render  solids  fluid,  a  certain  quantity  of 
caloric  is  necessary,  which  combines  with 
the  body,  and  therefore  cannot  be  measured 
by  the  thermometer ;  we  shall  now  endea- 
vour to  prove,  that  the  same  holds  good  in 
respect  to  the  conversion  of  solids  or  fluids 
into  the  vaporous  or  gaseous  state. 

Take  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  introduce  it  into  a  retort,  the  neck 
of  vvhich  is  directed  under  a  cylinder  filled 
with  mercury  and  inverted  in  a  bason  of 
tlie  same  fluid.  On  applying  heat  to  tlie 
body  of  the  retort,  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
will  be  volatilized,  it  will  expel  the  mercury 
out  of  the  cylinder,  and  become  an  invisible 
gas,  and  would  remain  so,  if  its  temperature 
was  not  lowered. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  benzoic  acid, 
camphire,  and  various  other  substances. 

All  fluids  may,  by  the  application  of  heat, 
be  converted  into  an  aeriform  elastic  state. 

Wiien  we  consider  water  in  a  boiling  state, 
we  find  that  this  fluid,  when  examined  by 
the  thermometer,  is  not  hotter  after  boiling 
several  hom-3,  than  when  it  began  to  boil, 
though  to  maintain  it  boiling  a  brisk  fire 
must  necessarily  be  kept  up.  What  then, 
we  may  ask,  becomes  of  the  wasted  caloric  ? 
It  is  not  perceptible  in  the  water,  nor  is  it 
manifested  by  the  steam  ;  for  the  steam,  if 
not  compressed,  upon  examination,  is  found 
not  to  be  hotter  than  boiling  water.  Tlie 
caloric  is  therefore  absorbed  by  the  steam, 
and  although  what  is  so  absorbed,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  conversion  of  water 
into  the  form  of  steam  ;  it  does  not  increase 
its  temperature,  and  is  therefore  not  appre- 
ciable by  the  thermometer. 

The  conclusion  is  further  strengthened 
by  the  heat  given  out  by  steam  on  its  being 
condensed  by  cold.  This  is  particularly 
manifested  in  the  condensation  of  this  fluid 
in  the  process  of  distilling,  where,  upon  ex- 
amining the  refrigeratory,  it  will  be  found 
that  a  much  greater  quantity  of  caloric  is 
communicated  to  it,  than  could  poa^Wy  have 
been  transmitted  by  the  caloljl!?  i^hich  was 
sensibly  acting  before  the  condensation. 
This  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  obsei  ving 
the  quantity  of  caloric  communicated  to  the 
water  in  the  refrigeratory  of  a  still,  by  any 
given  quantity  of  liquid  that  passes  over. 
J    1,  The  boiling  point,  or  llic  temperature 


at  which  the  conversion  of  fluids  into  gases 
takes  place,  is  diiferent  in  difl'erent  fluids, 
but  constant  in  each,  provided  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  be  tlie  same. 

Put  any  quantity  of  sulphuric  ather  into 
a  Florence  flask,  suspend  a  thermometer  in 
It,  and  hold  the  flask  over  an  Argand's  lamp, 
the  ajther  will  immediately  begin  to  boil,  and 
the  thermometer  will  indicate  98°,  if  tlie 
aether  has  been  highly  rectified. 

If  highly  rectified  ardent  spirit  is  heated 
in  a  similar  manner,  the  thermometer  will 
rise  to  176^,  and  there  remain  stationary. 
If  water  is  substituted,  it  will  rise  to  212". 
If  strong  nitrous  acid  of  commerce  be  made 
use  of,  it  will  be  found  to  boil  at  248°;  — 
sulphuric  acid  and  linseed-oil  at  600° ;  — 
mercury  at  656°,  &c. 

2.  The  boiling  point  of  fluids  is  raised  l)y 
pressure. 

Mr.  Watt  heated  w^ater  under  a  strong 
pressure  to  400°.  Yet  still  when  the  pressure 
was  removed,  only  part  of  the  water  was 
converted  into  vapour,  and  the  temperature 
of  this  vapour,  as  well  as  that  of  the  remain- 
ing fluid,  was  no  more  than  212°.  There 
was  therefore  1880  of  caloric  suddenly  lost. 
This  caloric  was  carried  off  by  tlie  steam. 
Now  as  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  water 
was  converted  into  steam,  that  steam  must 
contain  not  only  its  own  188°,  but  also  the 
188°  lost  by  each  of  the  other  four  parts ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  must  contain  1 88°  x  5,  or  about 
9400.  Steam,  therefore,  is  water  combined  with 
at  least  9400  of  caloric,  the  presence  of  which 
is  not  indicated  by  the  thermometer. 

3.  When  pressure  is  removed  from  the 
surface  of  bodies,  their  conversion  into  the 
gaseous  state  is  greatly  facilitated,  or  tlieir 
boiling  point  is  lowered. 

In  proof  of  tliis  the  following  experiments 
may  serve : 

Let  a  small  bottle  be  filled  witli  highly 
rectified  sulphuric  ajtlier,  and  a  piece  of 
wetted  bladder  be  tied  over  its  orifice  around 
its  neck.  Transfer  it  under  the  receiver  of 
an  air-pump,  and  take  away  the  super- 
incumbent pressure  of  the  air  in  the  receiver. 
When  the  exhaustion  is  complete,  pierce 
the  bladder  by  means  of  a  pointed  sliding 
wire,  passing  through  a  collar  of  leather 
which  covers  the  upper  opening  of  tlie  re- 
ceiver. Having  done  this,  the  a3ther  will 
instantly  begin  to  boil,  and  become  converted 
into  an  invisible  gaseous  fluid. 

Take  a  small  retort  or  Florence  flask,  fill 
it  one  half  or  less  with  water,  and  make  it 
boil  over  a  lamp  ;  when  kept  briskly  boiling 
for  abgut  'five  minutes,  'cork  the  moutli  of 
the  (Stort  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and 
remove  it  from  tlie  lamp. 

Hie  water,  gnjieing  removed  from  the 
source  of  heat,  Avill  keep  boiling  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  when  the  ebullition  begins  to 
slacken,  it  may  be  renewed  by  dipping  the 
retort  into  cold  water,  or  pouring  cold  water 
upon  it. 
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The  water,  during  boiling,  becomei?  con- 
verted into  vapour  ;  this  vapour  expels  the 
air  of  the  vessel,  and  occupies  its  place ;  on 
diminisliing  the  heat,  it  condenses;  when 
the  retort  is  stopped,  a  partial  vacuum  is 
formed;  the  pressure  becomes  diminished, 
and  a  less  degree  of  heat  is  sufficient  to  cause 
an  ebullition. 

For  the  same  reason,  water  may  be  made 
to  boil  under  the  exhausted  receiver  at  94° 
Fahr.  or  even  at  a  lower  degree  ;  alkohol  at 
56° ;  and  aither  at  — 20^. 

On  the  conversion  of  fluids  into  gases  is 
founded  the  following  experiment,  by  which 
water  is  frozen  by  means  of  sulphuric  aether. 

Take  a  thin  glass  tube  four  or  five  inches 
long  and  about  two  or  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  a  two-ounce  bottle 
furnished  with  a  capillary  tube  fitted  to  its 
neck.  In  order  to  make  ice,  pour  a  little 
water  into  the  tube,  taking  care  not  to  wet 
the  outside,  nor  to  leave  it  moist.  Having 
done  this,  let  a  stream  of  sulphuric  ajther 
fall  through  the  capillary  tube  upon  that 
part  of  it  containing  the  water,  which  by  this 
means  will  be  converted  into  ice  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  this  it  will  do  even  near  a  fire 
or  in  the  midst  of  summer. 

If  the  glass  tube,  containing  the  water,  be 
exposed  to  the  brisk  thorough  air,  or  free 
draught  of  an  open  window,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water  may  be  frozen  in  a  shorter  time  ; 
and  if  a  tliin  spiral  wire  be  introduced  pre- 
vious to  the  congelation  of  the  water,  the 
ice  will  adliere  to  it,  and  may  thus  be  drawn 
out  conveniently. 

A  person  might  be  easily  frozen  to  death 
during  very  warm  weather,  by  merely  pour- 
ing upon  his  body  for  some  time  sulphuric 
ather,  and  keeping  him  exposed  to  a  thorough 
draught  of  air. 

Artificial  Refrigeration, 
The  cooling  or  refrigeration  of  rooms  in 
the  summer  season  by  sprinkling  them  with 
water,  is  on  the  principle  of  evaporation. 

The  method  of  making  ice  artificially  in  the 
East  Indies  depends  on  the  same  principle. 
The  ice-makers  at  Benares  dig  pits  in  large 
open  plains,  the  bottom  of  which  they  strew 
with  sugar-canes  or  dried  stems  of  maize  or 
Indian-corn.    Upon  this  bed  they  place  a 
number  of  unglazed  pans,  made  of  so  po- 
rous an  earth   that  the  water  penetrates 
through  their  whole  substance.     These  pans 
are  filled  towards  evening  in  the  winter  sea- 
son witli  water  that  has  boiled,  and  left  in 
that  situation  till  morning,  wlien  more  or 
less  ice  is  found  in  them,  according  to  the 
temperature  and  other  qualities  of  the  air ; 
there  being  more  formed  in  dry  and  warm 
weather,  than  in  that  which  is  cloudy,  though 
it  may  be  colder  to  the  human  body. 

Every  thing  in  this  process  is  calculated 
to  produce  cold  Ijy  evaporation  ;  the  beds  on 
which  tlie  pans  are  placed,  sufFer  tlie  air  to 
have  a  free  passage  tt)  their  bottoms ;  and 
the  pans  constantly  oozing  out  water  to  their 


external  surface,  are  cooled  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  it. 

In  Spain,  they  use  a  kind  of  earthen  jars, 
called  buxaros,  which  are  only  half-baked, 
the  earth  of  which  is  so  porous,  that  the 
outside  is  kept  moist  by  the  water  whicli 
filters  through  it,  and  though  placed  in  the 
sun,  the  water  in  thejai- becomes  as  cold  as  ice. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  China  to  cool 
wine  or  other  liquors  by  wrapping  the  bottle 
in  a  wet  cloth,  and  hanging  it  up  in  the 
sun.  The  water  in  the  cloth  becomes  con- 
verted into  vapour,  and  thus  cold  is  pro- 
duced. . 

The  Blacks  in  Senegambia  have  a  similar 
method  of  cooling  water  by  filling  tanned 
leather  bags  with  it,  which  they  hang  up  in 
the  sun ;  the  water  oozes,  more  or  less 
through  the  leather  so  as  to  keep  the  outward 
surface  wet,  which  by  its  quick  and  continued 
evaporation  cools  the  water  remarkably. 

The  winds  on  the  borders-  of  the  Persian 
Gulph  are  often  so  scorching,  that  travellers 
are  suddenly  suffocated  unless  they  cover 
their  heads  with  a  wet  cloth ;  if  this  be  too 
wet,  they  immediately  feel  an  intolerable 
cold,  which  would  prove  fatal  if  the  moisture 
was  not  speedily  dissipated  by  the  heat. 
Condensation  of  Vapour. 
If  a  cold  vessel  is  brought  into  a  warm 
room,  particularly  where  many  people  arc 
assembled,  the  outside  of  it  will  soon  be- 
come covered  with  a  sort  of  dew. 

Before  some  changes  of  weather,  the  stone 
pavements,  the  walls  of  a  house,  tlie  balus- 
trades of  staircases,  and  other  solid  objects, 
feel  clammy  and  damp. 

In  frosty  nights,  wlien  the  air  abroad  is 
colder  than  the  air  within,  the  dampness  of 
this  air,  for  the  same  reason,  settles^  on  the 
glass  panes  of  the  windows,  and  is  there 
frozen  into  curious  and  beautiful  figures. 

Thus  fogs  and  dews  take  place,  and  in  the 
higher  regions  clouds  are  formed  from  the 
condensed  vapour.  The  still  greater  con- 
densation produces  mists  and  rain. 

Caiuicily  of  Bodies  for  conlaining  Heat. 
The  property  which  different  bodies  pos- 
sess, of  containing  at  the  same  temperature, 
and  in  equal  quantities,  either  of  mass  or 
bulk,  unequal  quantities  of  heat,  is  called 
their  capacity  for  heat.  The  capacities  of 
bodies  for  heat  are  therefore  considered  as 
great  or  small  in  proportion  as  tlieir  tempe- 
ratures are  either  raised  by  the  addition,  or 
diminished  by  the  deprivation,  of  equal  quan- 
tities of  heat,  in  a  less  or  a  greater  degree. 

In  homogeneous  bodies,  the  quantities  of 
caloric  whicli  they  contain  are  in  the  ratio  of 
their  temperature  and  mass :  when,  there- 
fore, equal  quantities  of  water,  of  oil,  or  of 
mercury,  of  unequal  temperatures,  are 
mingled  together,  the  temperature  of  the 
whole  will  he  tlie  nritlimelical  mean  between 
the  temtieraturcs  of  the  two  quantities  that 
had  been  mixed  together.  It  is  a  self-evident 
truth  that  tliis  should  be  the  case,  for  the 
11  -3 
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particles  of  different  portions  of  the  same 
substance  being  alike,  their  effects  must  be 
equal .    For  instance : 

Mix  a  pound  of  water  at  1 72°  with  a 
pound  at  32°,  half  the  excess  of  heat  in  the 
hot  water  will  quit  it  to  go  over  into  the 
colder  portion  ;  thus  the  hot  water  will  be 
cooled  70°,  and  the  cold  will  receive  70°  of 
temperature;  therefore  172 — 70,  or  32  +  70 
=  105,  will  give  the  heat  of  the  mixture. 
To  attain  the  ai-ithmetical  mean  very  exactly, 
several  precautions,  however,  are  necessary. 

When  heterogeneous  l)odies  of  dilTerent 
temperatures  are  mixed  together,  the  tem- 
perature produced  is  never  the  arithmetical 
mean  of  tlie  two  original  temperatures. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  comparative 
quantities  of  heat  of  different  bodies,  equal 
weights  of  them  are  mingled  together ;  the 
experiments  for  this  purpose  being  in  gene- 
ral more  easily  executed  than  those  by 
which  they  are  compared  from  equal  bulks. 

Thus,  if  one  pound  of  mercury  heated  to 
110°  Fahr.,  be  added  to  one  pound  of  water 
of  44°,  the  temperature  of  the  blended  fluids 
will  not  be  changed  to  77°,  as  it  would  be  if 
the  surplus  of  heat  were  divided  among  those 
fluids  in  the  proportion  of  their  quantities. 
It  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be 
only  47°. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  pound  of  mercury 
be  heated  to  44°,  and  the  water  to  110", 
then,  on  stirring  them  togethei-,  the  common 
temperature  will  be  107°. 

Hence,  if  _the  quicksilver  loses  by  this 
distribution  63°  of  caloric,  an  equal  weight 
of  water  gains  only  3°  from  this  loss  of  630 
of  heat.  And,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  water 
loses  30,  the  mercury  gains  630. 

When,  instead  of  comparing  the  quantities 
of  caloric  which  equal  weights  of  diflferent 
bodies  contain,  we  comi^are  the  quantities 
cdntained  in  equal  volumes,  we  still  find 
that  an  obvious  difference  takes  place.  Thus 
it  is  found  by  experiment,  that  the  quantity 
of  caloric  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  a  given  volume  of  water  any  number  of 
degrees,  is,  to  that  necessary  to  raise  an 
equal  volume  of  mercury,  the  same  number 
of  degrees  as  2  to  1.  lliis  is,  therefore,  tiie 
proportion  between  the  comparative  quan- 
tities of  caloric  which  these  two  bodies  con- 
tain, estimated  by  their  volumes  ;  and  similar 
differences  exist  witli  respect  to  every  other 
kind  of  matter. 

From  the  nature  of  the  experiments  by 
which  the  quantities  of  caloric  which  bodies 
contain  are  ascertained,  it  is  evident  that  we 
discover  merely  the  comparative,  not  the  ob- 
solute  quantities.  Hence  water  has  been 
chosen  as  a  standard,  to  which  other  bodies 
may  be  referred;  its  capacity  is  stated  as 
the  arbitrary  term  of  1000,  and  with  this  the 
capacities  of  other  bodies  are  compared. 

It  need  not  be  told  that  pains  have  been 
taken  to  CKtiinate  on  these  experiments  that 


portion  of  heat  which  diffuses  itself  into  the 
air,  or  into  the  vessel  where  the  mercury  and 
water  are  blended  together.  As  however 
such  valuations  cannot  be  made  with  com- 
plete accuracy,  the  numbers  stated  above  are 
only  an  approximation  to  truth. 

Radiation  of  Caloric. 
Caloric  is  thrown  oil"  or  radiates  from 
heated  bodies  in  right  lines,  and  moves 
through  space  with  inconceivable  velocity. 
It  IS  retarded  in  its  passage  by  atmospheric 
air,  by  colourless  fluids,  glass,  and  other 
transparent  bodies. 

If  a  glass  mirror  be  placed  before  a  fire, 
the  mirror  transmits  the  rays  of  light,  but 
not  the  rays  of  heat. 

If  a  plate  of  glass,  talc,  or  a  glass  vessel 
filled  with  water  be  suddenly  interposed 
between  the  fire  and  the  eye,  the  ravs  of 
light  pass  through  it,  but  the  rays  of  caloric 
are  considerably  retarded  in  its  passage ;  for 
no  heat  is  perceived  until  the  interposed  sub- 
stance is  saturated  with  heat,  or  has  reached 
its  maximuiii.  It  then  ceases  to  intercept 
the  rays  of  caloric,  and  allows  them  to  pass 
as  freely  as  tlie  rays  of  light 

It  has  been  lately  showr^  by  Dr.  Herschel, 
that  the  rays  of  caloric  are  refrangible,  but 
less  so  than  the  rays  of  light ;  and  the  same 
philosopher  has  also  proved  by  experiment, 
that  it  is  not  only  the  rays  of  caloric  emitted 
by  the  sun,  which  are  refrangible,  but  like- 
wise the  rays  emitted  by  common  fires,  by 
candles,  by  heated  iron,  and  even  by  hot 
water. 

Whether  the  rays  of  caloric  are  diflTerently 
refracted,  in  different  mediums,  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained.  We  are  certain,  however, 
that  they  are  refracted  by  all  transparent 
bodies  which  have  been  employed  as  burning 
glasses. 

I'he  rays  of  caloric  are  also  reflected  by 
polished  surfaces,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
rays  of  light. 

This  was  long  ago  noticed  by  Lambert, 
Saussure,  Scheele,  Pictet,  and  lately  bv 
Dr.  Herschel. 

Professor  Pictet  placed  two  concave  me- 
tallic  mirrors  opposite  to  each  other,  at  tlie 
distance  of  about  twelve  feet.  When  a  hot 
body,  an  iron  bullet  for  instance,  was  placed 
in  the  focus  of  the  one,  and  a  mercurial 
thermometer  in  that  of  the  other,  a  substance 
radiated  from  the  bullet;  it  passed  with  in- 
calculable velocity  tlirough  the  air,  it  was 
reflected  from  the  mirrors,  it  became  con- 
centrated, and  influenced  the  thermometer 
placed  in  tlie  focus,  according  to  the  degree 
of  its  concentration. 

An  iron  ball  two  inches  in  diameter, 
heated  so  that  it  was  not  luminous  in  the 
dark,  raised  the  thermometer  not  less  than 
ten  and  a  half  degrees  of  Reaumur's  scale, 
in  six  minutes. 

A  lighted  candle  occasioned  a  rise  in  the 
thermometer  nearly  tJie  same. 
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A  Floienee  flask  containing  two  ounces 
and  three  drachms  of  boiling  water,  raised 
Fahrenheit's  thernmometer  three  degrees.  He 
blackened  the  bulb  of  his  themionieter,  and 
found  that  it  was  more  speedily  influenced 
by  the  radiation  than  before,  and  that  it  rose 
to  a  greater  height. 

M.  Pictet  discovered  another  very  singular 
fact ;  namely,  the  apparent  radiation  of  cold. 
Wlien,  instead  of  a  heated  body,  a  Florence 
flask  full  of  ice  or  snow  is  placed  in  the 
focus  of  one  of  the  mirrors,  the  thermometer 
placed  in  the  focus  of  the  other  immediately 
descends,  and  ascends  again  whenever  the 
cold  body  is  removed. 

This  phenomenon  may  be  explained  on 
the  supposition,  that  from  every  body  at 
every  temperature  caloric  radiates,  but  in 
less  quantity  as  the  temperature  is  low  ;  so 
that  in  the  above  experiment,  the  thermo- 
meter gives  out  more  caloric  by  radiation, 
than  it  receives  from  the  body  in  the  opposite 
focus,  and  therefore  its  temperature  is  lower- 
ed.    Or,  as  Pictet  has  supposed,  when  a 
number  of  bodies  near  to  each  other  have 
the  same  temperature,  there  is  no  radiation 
of  caloric,  because  in  all  of  them  it  exists  in 
a  state  of  equal  tension ;  but  as  soon  as  a 
body  at  an  inferior  temperature  is  intro- 
duced, the  balance  of  tension  is  broken,  and 
caloric  begins  to  radiate  from  all  of  them, 
till  the, temperature  of  that  body  is  raised  to 
an  equality  with  theirs.     In  the  above  expe- 
riment, therefore,  the  placing  the  snow  or 
ice  in  the  focus  of  the  mirror  causes  the 
radiation  of  caloric /rojji.  the  thermometer 
and  hence  the  diminution  of  temperature 
which  it  suffers. 

These  experiments  have  been  since  re- 
peated  by  Dr.  Young  and  Professor  Davy, 
at  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution. 
These  gentlemen  inflamed  phosphorus  by 
reflected  caloric ;  and  proved  that  the  heat 
thus  excited,  was  very  sensible  to  tlie  organs 
of  feeling. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  caloric  is 
thrown  oft"  from  bodies  in  rays,  which  are 
invisible,  or  incapable  of  exciting  vision,  but 
which  are  capable  of  exciting  heat. 

These  invisible  rays  of  caloric  are  propa- 
gated in  right  lines,  with  extreme  velocity  ; 
and  are  capable  of  the  laws  of  reflection  and 

refraction.  . 

The  heating  agency  however  is  different 
in  the  different  coloured  rays  of  the  prisma- 
tic spectrum.  According  to  Dr.  Herschel  s 
experiments,  it  follows  inversely  the  order 
of  the  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light. 
The  least  refrangible,  possessing  it  m  the 
greatest  degree. 

Sir  Henry  Englefield  has  lately  made  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  same  subject, 
from  which  we  learn,  that  a  thermometer 
having  its  ball  blackened,  rose  when  placed 
in  the  blue  ray  of  the  prismatic  spectrum  m 


3'  from  55°  to  56°  ;  in  the  green,  in  3'  from 


54°  to  58° ;  in  the  t/ellow,  in  S'  from  56 


to 


62°  ;  in  the  full  red  in  2^'  from  56°  to  72°  ; 
in  the  confines  of  the  red,  in  2|'  from  58°  to 
73  ;  and  quite  out  of  the  visible  light,  in  2  J 
from  61°  to  79°. 

Between  each  of  the  observations,  the 
thermometer  was  placed  in  the  shade  so  long 
as  to  sink  it  below  the  heat  to  which  it  had 
risen  in  the  preceding  observation ;  of  course, 
its  rise  above  that  point  could  only  be  the 
effect  of  the  ray  to  which  it  was  exposed. 
It  was  continued  in  the  focus  long  after  it 
had  ceased  to  rise  ;  therefore  the  heats  given 
are  the  greatest  effects  of  the  several  rays  on 
the  thermometer  in  each  observation.  A 
thermometer  placed  constantly  in  the  shade 
near  the  apparatus,  was  found  scarcely  to 
vary  during  the  experiments. 

Sir  Henry  made  other  experiments  with 
thermometers  with  naked  balls,  and  with 
others  whose  balls  were  painted  white,  for 
which  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  interesting 
paper  of  the  Baronet,  from  which  tlie  above 
experiments  are  transcribed. 
Production  of  Artificial  Cold,  by  means  of- 
Frigorific  Mixtures. 
A  number  of  experiments  have  been  lately 
made  by  different  philosophers,  especially 
by  Pepys,  Walker,  and  Lowitz,  in  order  to 
produce  artificial  cold.    And  as  these  me- 
thods are  often  employed  in  chemistry,  with 
a  view  to  expose  bodies  to  the  influence  of 
very  low  temperatures,  we  shall  enumerate 
in  a  tabular  form  over  leaf  the  different  sub- 
stances which  may  be  made  use  of  for  that 
purijose,  and  the  degrees  of  cold  which  they 
are  capable  of  producing. 

To  produce  the  effects  stated  in  the  table,  the 
salts  must  be  reduced  to  powder,  and  contain 
their  full  quantity  of  water  of  crystallization. 
The  vessel  in  which  the  freezing  mixture  is 
made,  should  be  very  thin,  and  just  large 
enough  to  hold  it,  and  the  materials  should 
be  mixed  together  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible, taking  care  to  stir  the  mixture  at  the 
same  time  with  a  rod  of  glass  or  wood. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  full  effect,  the 
materials  ought  to  be  first  cobled  to  the 
temperature  marked  in  tlie  table,    by  in- 
troducing them  into  some  of   tlie  other 
frigorific  mixtures,  and  then  mingling  them 
together  in  a  similar  mixture.     If,  for  in- 
stance,   we    wish    to   produce  — 46°,  the 
snow  and  diluted  nitric  acid  ought  to  be 
cooled  down  to  0»,  by  putting  the  vessel 
which  contains  each  of  them  into  the  fifth 
freezing  mixture  in  the  above  fable,  before 
they  are   mingled  together.     If  a  more 
intense  cold  be  required,  the  materials  to 
produce  it  are  to  be  brought  to  the  proper 
temperature  by  being  previously  placed  in 
the  second  freezing  mixture. 

This  process  is  to  be  continued  fill  the  re- 
quired degree  of  cold  has  been  procured. 
R  4 


A  TABLE  OF  FREEZING  MIXTURES, 


Mixtures. 

T/iennometer  sinks. 

iviunate  oi  annnnnin 
Nitrate  of  potassa 
"Water         .       _  . 

-  5  parts 

-  5 

From  50°  to  IQO. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  - 
Nitrate  of  potassa 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Water         .       _  _ 

-  5  parts 

K 

"  o 

-  8 

-  16 

From  50°  to  40, 

Sulphate  of  soda 
Diluted  nitric  acid 

-  3  parts 

-  2 

From  5Q0-^  — 36. ' 

1    Sulphate  of  soda 
1    Muriatic  acid 

-  8  parts 

-  5 

From  50°  to  00, 

Snow  -       _       _  _ 
Muriatic  ef  soda 

1  part 
1 

From  320  to  QO. 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice  - 
Muriate  of  soda  - 

-  2  parts 

-  1 

From  00  to  — 50. 

kjiiow,  or  poundeu  ice  - 
Muriate  of  soda  - 
Muriate  of  ammonia  nnrl 
trate  of  potassa 

-  12  parts 

-  5 
ni" 

-  5 

From — 50  to — 180. 

Snow  or  pounded  ice 
Muriate  of  soda  - 
Nitrate  of  ammonia 

-  12  parts 

-  5 

-  5 

From  — ISO  to  — 250. 

Snow          -       ,  _ 
Diluted  nitric  acid 

-    3  parts 
_  2 

From  00  to  — 460. 

Muriate  of  lime  - 
1    Snow         _       _  _ 

"    3  parts 
-  2 

From  320  to  — 500. 

1    Potassa       -       -  _ 
1    Snow          -       _  _ 

_      A.  narfc 
1  pcii  to 

-  3 

From  320  to — 510, 

1    Snow          -       _  _ 
1    Diluted  sulphuric  acid 
1    Diluted  nitric  acid 

o  iJcirLa 

-  3 

-  3 

From  —  1 00  to  — 560.  | 

1    Snow          -       _  _ 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid 

1  part 
_  1 

From  200  to — ggo,  | 

Muriate  of  lime  - 
Snow          -       _  _ 

-    2  parts 
1 

From  00  to  — 66°.  | 

Muriate  of  lime  - 
Snow  -       _       .  _ 

-  3  parts 

-  1 

From  — 400  to  — 730. 

JJiluted  sulphuric  acid  - 
Snow          .       _  _ 

-  lu  parts 

-  8 

From  — 680  to  — 910. 

Nitrate  of  ammonia 
"Water         -       -     '  _ 

1  part 
-  1 

From  500  to  40. 

Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Carbonate  of  soda 
Water         -       .  _ 

-  1  part 

-  1 

-  1 

From  500  to  — 70.  \ 

oLupijciL6  Or  soua  -  - 
Muriate  of  ammonia  - 
Nitrate  of  potassa 
Diluted  nitric  acid 

-  C  parts 

-  4  ' 

0 

-  4 

From  500  to  — iQO. 

Sulphate  of  soda 

Nitrate  of  ammnnJn 

Diluted  nitric  acid 

-  6  parts 

5 

-  4 

From  500  to — 140. 

Phosphate  of  ■snrl-i' 
Diluted  nitric  acid 

-  9  pai-ts 

-  4 

From  500  to —120. 

Phosphate  of  soda 
Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Diluted  nitric  acid 

9  parts 

-  6 

-  4 

From  500  to— 210. 

Sulphate  of  soda  - 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid  - 

-  5  parts 

-  4 

From  500  to  30.  | 
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CALORI'METER.  An  instrument  by 
wliich  tlie  whole  quantity  of  absolute  heat 
existing  in  a  body  in  chemical  union  can  be 
ascertained. 

CALP.  An  argillo-ferruginous  lime- 
stone. 

CA'LTHA.  (KaX0a,  corrupted  from 
Xa\x«5  yellow;  from  whence,  says  Vossius, 
come  calthula,  caldula,  caledvla,  calendula.) 
The  marigold.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnajan  system.  Class, 
Folyandria  ;  Order,  Polygynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  herb 
wild  marigold,  so  called  from  its  colour. 

Caltha  arvensis.  Calendula  m-vensis ; 
Callha  vidgaris.  The  wild  marigold  is  some- 
times preferred  to  the  garden  marigold. 
Its  juice  is  given,  from  one  to  four  ounces, 
in  jaundice  and  cachexia;  and  the  leaves 
are  commended  as  a  salad  for  children 
afflicted  with  scrophulous  humours, 

Caltha  palustbis.  Pojmlago.  Common 
single  marsh  marigold.  It  is  said  to  be 
caustic  and  deleterious:  but  this  may  be 
questioned.  Tlie  young  buds  of  this  plant 
make,  when  properly  pickled,  very  good  sub- 
stitutes for  capers. 

Caltha  vulgaris.    See  Caltha  arvensis. 
Ca'lthula.    The  caltha  is  so  called. 
CALTROPS.    See  Trapa  natans. 
CALU'MBA.  The  name  now  adopted  by 
the  London  college  of  physicians  for  the  root 
of  the  Coccidus  palmaius  of  De  Candolles, 
in  his  Sy sterna  nalurcc.    It  was  formerly 
called  Colombo;  Calomba  ;  and  Colamha.  This 
root  is  imported  from  Colomba,  in  Ceylon, 
in  circular,  brown  knobs,  wrinkled  on  their 
outer  surface,  yellowish  within,  and  consist- 
ing  of  cortical,  woody,    and  medullary 
laminaj.     Its  smell  is  aromatic;  its  taste 
pungent,  and  very  bitter.    From  Dr.  Per- 
cival's  experiments  on  the  root,  it  appears 
that  rectified   spirit  of  wine  extracts  its 
virtues  in  the  greatest  perfection.  The 
watery  infusion  is  more  perishable  than  that 
of  otlier  bitters.    An  ounce  of  the  powdered 
root,  half  an  ounce  of  orange-peel,  two 
ounces  of  brandy,  and  fourteen  ounces  of 
water,  macerated  twelve  hours  without  heat, 
and  then  filtered  through  paper,  afford  a 
sufficiently  strong  and  tolerably  pleasant 
infusion.    The  extract  made  first  by  spirit 
and  then  with  water,  and  reduced  by  evapor- 
ation to  a  pillular  consistence,  is  found  to  be 
equal,  if  not  superior  in  efficacy,  to  the 
powder.    As  an  antiseptic,  Calumba  root  is 
inferior  to  the  bark ;  but,  as  a  corrector  of 
putrid  bile,  it  is  much  superior  to  the  bark  ; 
whence  also  it  is  probable,  that  it  would  be 
of  service  in  the  West- India  yellow  fever. 
It  also  restrains  alimentary  fermentation, 
without  impairing  digestion  ;  in  which  pro- 
perty it  resembles  mustard.    It  does  not 
appear  to  have  the  least  heating  quality,  and 
therefore  may  be  used  in  phthisis  pulmonalis, 
and  in  hectic  cases,  to  strengthen  digestion. 
It  occasions  no  disturbance,  and  agrees  very 


well  with  a  milk  diet,  as  it  abates  flatulence, 
and  is  indisposed  to  acidity.  The  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  colleges,  direct  a 
tincture  of  Calumba  root.  The  dose  of  the 
powdered  root  is  as  far  as  half  a  drachm, 
which,  in  urgent  cases,  may  be  repeated 
every  tliird  or  fourth  hour. 

CA'LVA.  (From  calvus,  bald.)  The 
scalp  or  upper  part  of  the  cranium  or  top  of 
the  head ;  so  called  because  it  often  grows 
bald  first. 

CALVA'RIA.  (From  calvus,  bald.) 
The  upper  part  of  the  cranium  which  be- 
comes soon  bald.  It  comprehends  all  above 
the  orbits,  temples,  ears  and  occipital  emi- 
nence. 

CALVI'TIES.  (From  calvus,  bald.) 
Calvitiuin.  Baldness ;  want  or  loss  of  hair, 
particularly  upon  the  sinciput. 

This  name  is  applied  by  Dr.  Good  to 
a  species  of  his  trichosis  atlirix,  or  bald- 
,  ness. 

CALX.  (Calx,  cis.  fcem. I  from  kalah,  to 
burn.    Arabian.)   1.  Chalk.  Limestone. 

2.  Lime.  Calx  viva.  The  London  Col- 
lege directs  it  to  be  prepared  thus  :  —  Take 
of  limestone  one  pound  :  break  it  into  small 
pieces,  and  heat  it  in  a  crucible,  in  a  strong 
fire,  for  an  hour,  or  until  the  carbonic  acid 
is  entirely  driven  off,  so  that  on  ■  the  addi- 
tion of  acetic  acid,  no  bubbles  of  gas  shall 
be  extricated.  Lime  may  be  made  by  the 
same  process  from  oyster-shells  previously 
washed  in  boiling  water,  and  cleared  from 
extraneous  matters.    See  Lime. 

Calx  antimonil.    See  Antimonii  oxy- 
dum. 

Calx  cum  kali  puro.    See  Fotassa  cum 
calce. 

Calx  hydrargyri  alba.    See  Hydrar- 
gyrum prcecipitatuvi  album. 

Calx  metallic.  A  metal  which  has  un- 
dergone tlie  process  of  calcination,  or  com- 
bustion, or  any  other  equivalent  operation. 
Calx  viva.  See  Calx. 
CALYCANTHEMiE.  (From  calyx,  tlie  flower- 
cup,  and  avdos,  the  flower.)  The  name  of 
an  order  in  Linnasus's  fragments  of  a  natural 
method,  consisting  of  plants,  which,  among 
other  characteristics  have  the  corolla,  and 
stamina  inserted  into  the  calyx. 

CALYCIFLOR^.    (From  calyx,  and 
jios,  a  flower.)    The  name  of  an  order  in 
Linnajus's  fragments  of  a  natural  method, 
consisting  of  plants  which  have  the  stamina 
inserted  into  the  calyx. 

CALYCINUS.  (Fromca^^ar,  the  flower- 
cup.  )  Calycinalis.  Belonging  to  the  calyx 
of  a  flower;  applied  to  the  nectary,  ncc- 
tarium  cahjcinum,  it  being  a  production 
of  the  calyx ;  as  in  Tropceolum  majus,  the 
garden  nasturtium. 

CALYCULATUS.  (From  calycidus, 
a  small  calyx.)  Calyculate.  Applied  to 
a  perianthlum  when  there  are  lesser  ones, 
like  scales,  about  its  base ;  as  in  Diantlius 
caryophyllus.    Scmiiia  calyculala  are  those 
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which  are  enclosed  in  a  hard  bone-like 
cilyx,  as  those  of  the  Coh  lachrjma,  or  Job's 
tears. 

CALYCULUS.  (Diminutive  of  cn/«.r.) 
A  httle  calyx.     A  botanical  term  for 

1.  Tlie  membranaceous  margin  surround- 
ing the  apex  of  a  seed. 

The  varieties  are, 

I-  Calyculus  integer,  the  margin  perfect 
not  incised ;  as  in  Tanacetum  vulgare,  and 
Dipsacus  laciniatus. 

2.  Calycuhis  ■pahjaceus,  with  chaffy  scales ; 
as  in  Heliantlius  annuus. 

3.  Cali/cuhis  arislatus,  having  two  or  three 
awns  at  the  top ;  as  in  Tugetes  patula,  and 
JBidens  tripartita. 

4.  Calijculus  rostralus,  the  style  of  the 
germ  remaining ;  as  in  Sinapis,  and  Scandix 
cerefoliuni. 

5.  Calyculus  cornutus,  horned,  the  rostrum 
bent ;  as  in  Nigella  damascena. 

6.  Calyculus  cristatus,  a  dentate,  or  incised 
membrane  on  the  top  of  the  seed;  as  in 
Hedysarum  crista  galli. 

II.  A  little  calyx  exterior  tQ  another  pro- 
per one. 

Caly'pter,  (From  KaXxmroi,  to  hide.) 
A  carneous  excrescence  covering  the  hte- 
morrhoidal  vein. 

CALYPTRA.  (From  Ka\xmra>,  to 
cover.)  I.  The  veil,  or  covering  of  mosses. 
A  kind  of  membraneous  hood  placed,  on  their 
capsule  or  fructification,  like  an  extinguisher 
on  a  candle,  well  seen  in  Bryum  ciespitosum. 
Linnaeus  considered  it  as  a  calyx,  but  other 
botanists,  especially  Schreber  and  Smith, 
j-eckon  it  to  be  a  sort  of  corolla.    It  is  either, 

1.  Acuminate,  pointed;  as  in  Minium 
and  Sryum. 

2.  Caducous,  falling  off  yearly ;  as  in 
Bauxbaumia. 

3.  Conical ;  as  in  most  mosses, 

4.  Smooth  ;  as  in  Hypnum. 

5.  Lesvis,  without  any  inequalities ;  as  in 
Sjilanchnum. 

6.  Oblong;  as  in  Minium. 

7.  Villous  ;  as  in  Polytrichum. 

8.  Complete,  surrounding  the  whole  'of 
tlie  top  of  the  capsule. 

9.  Dimidiate,  covering  only  half  the  cap- 
sule ;  as  in  Bryum  androgynum. 

10.  Depilate,  toothed  in  the  margin;  as 
in  EucalyjHa  ciliala. 

In  many  genera  it  is  wanting. 

11.  The  name  in  Tournefort,  and  writings 
of  former  botanists,  for  the  proper  exterior 
covering  or  coat  of  the  seed,  which  falls  off 
spontaneously. 

CALYPTRATUS.  (From  cabjplra, 
the  veil,  or  covering  of  mosses.)  Calyp- 
trate :  having  a  covering  like  the  calyptra 
of  mosses. 

CALYX.  {Calyx,  ids.  f.;  icaXvl;  from 
KaKmrrai,  to  cover. )  Calix.  I.  The  flower- 
cup,  or,  more  correctly,  the  external  covering 
of  the  flower,  for  (he  most  jiart  green,  and 
surrounding  the  corolla,  or  gaudy  part. 


There  are  five  genera  of  calyces,  or  flower- 
cups. 

1.  Periantliium.        2.  Invnlucrum. 
."J.  Amentum.  4,  Spat/ia. 
5.  Gluma.               g.  Peric/uutium. 
7.  Volva. 

II.  The  membrane  which  covers  the  pa- 
pillae in  the  pelvis  of  the  human  kidney. 

C A  MARA.  (From  Ka/xapa,  a  vault.) 
Camarium.     1.  The  fornix  of  the  brain. 

2.  The  vaulted  part  of  the  auricle  of  the 
heart. 

Cama'rium.  (From  Kafxapa,  a  vault.) 
A  vault.     See  Camara. 

CAMARO'MA.  (From  Kuixapa,  a 
vault.)  Camarosis;  Camaraliti.  A  frac- 
ture of  the  skull,  in  the  shape  of  an  arch  or 
vault. 

Cambirea.  So  Paracelsus  calls  tlie  ve- 
nereal bubo. 

CA'MBIUM.  The  gelatinous  sub- 
stance, or  matter  of  organisation  whicli 
Du  Hamel  and  Mirbel  suppose  produces  the 
young  bark,  and  new  wood  of  plants. 

Cambium.  (From  cambio,  to  exchange.  ) 
The  nutritious  humour  which  is  changed 
into  the  materials  of  which  the  body  is  com- 
posed. 

Cambo'dia.     See  Slalagmilis. 
CAMBO'GIA.    (From  the  province  of 
Cambaya,  in  the  East  Indies;)  Cambodja 
andCambogia :  Cambodia;  Cambogium;  Gam- 
bogia  ;  Gavibogium.     See  Stalagmitb. 
Cambogia  gutta.     See  Slalagmilis. 
CAMBO'GIUM.     See  Cambogia  and 
Slalagmilis. 

Cambro-britannica.  See  Bubus  Clia- 
mcetnorus. 

Cambu'ca.  Cambuta  membrala.  So  Pa- 
racelsus calls  the  venereal  cancer.  By 
some  it  is  described  as  a  bubo,  an  ulcer,  an 
abscess  on  the  pudenda ;  also  a  boil  in  the 
groin. 

Ca'mbui.  The  wild  American  myrtle  of 
Piso  and  Margrave,  which  is  said  to  be  as- 
tringent. 

Camel's  hay.  See  Andropogon  Schcmmn- 
thus. 

CAMELEON  MINERAL.  When 
pure  potcissa  and  black  oxide  of  manganese 
are  fused  togetlier  in  a  crucible,  a  compound 
is  formed,  whose  solution  in  water,  at  first 
green,  passes  spontaneously  through  the 
whole  series  of  coloured  rays  to  the  red. 
From  this  latter  tint,  tlie  solution  may  be 
made  to  retrograde  in  colour  to  tlic  original 
green,  by  the  addition  of  potassa ;  or  it 
may  be  rendered  altogether  colourless,  by 
adding  citlier  sulphureous  acid  or  chlorine  to 
tlie  solution,  in  which  case  there  may  or 
may  not  be  a  precipitate,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

CA'MERA.    A  chamber  or  cavity.  The 
chambers  of  the  eye  are  termed  camc'rec. 
Cameba'tio.     See  Camaroma. 
Ca'mes.     Camel.  Silver. 
Cami'mca.    Sec  Canclla  alba. 
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Ca'minus.  a  furnace  and  its  chimney. 
In  Rulandus  it  signifies  a  bell. 

Cami'sia  fcetus.  (From  the  Arabic 
term  kamisah,  an  under  garment.)  The 
shirt  of  the  foetus.    See  Chorion. 

Camomile.    See  Chamomile. 

Camomi'lla.  Corrupted  from  chama:- 
melum. 

CA'MMOllUM.  (Ka/xAwpoi/,  quia  ho- 
mines, KaKifi  ixopif,  perimat ;  because  if  eaten, 
it  brings  men  to  a  miserable  end.)  A 
species  of  monkshood.  See  Aconitum 
navellus. 

CAMPA'NA.  A  bell.  In  chemistry,  a 
receptacle  like  a  bell,  for  making  sulphu- 
ric acid;  thus  the  oleum  sulphuris  per 
campanum. 

CAMPANACE^.  Bell-shaped  flow- 
ers. The  name  of  an  order  of  Linnaeus's 
natural  method. 

CAMP  A  NIFO  RM  IS.  Campannceus ; 
CampamclaUis.  Bell-shaped;  applied  to 
tlie  corolla  and  nectaries  of  plants. 

CAMPA'NULA.  (From  campana,  a 
bell;  named  from  its  shape.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnuian  system. 
Class,  Fenlandriu  ;  Order,  Monogynia.  The 
bell-flower. 

Campanula  tbacheleum.  Cervicaria. 
The  Great  Throat-wort:  by  some  recom- 
mended against  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  tliroat  and  mouth. 

CAMPAN'ULATUS.  (From  Cam- 
j;a/iMto,  a  little  bell.)  Bell-shaped:  applied 
to  the  corolla  and  nectary  of  plants,  as  in 
Campanula.     See  Carolla  and  Nectarium. 

Ca'mpe.  (From  KafMirrca,  to  bend.)  A 
flexure  or  bending.  It  is  also  used  for  the 
ham,  and  a  joint,  or  articulation. 

Cavipeachy  ivond.  See  Hcematoxylon 
Campechianuvi. 

Campeche'nse  lignum.  See  Hcemaloxy' 
Ion  Campechianum. 

CAMPER,  Peter,  was  born  at  Leyden 
in  1722,  where  he  studied  under  Boerhaave, 
and  took  his  degree  in  medicine.    He  then 
travelled  for  some  years,  and  was  afterwards 
appointed  a  professor  successively  at  Fra- 
neker,  A.msterdam,  and  Groningen.  He  was 
subsequently  occupied  in  prosecuting  his 
favourite  studies,  in  visiting  various  parts  of 
Europe,  by  the  different  societies  of  which 
he  was  honourably  distinguished,  and  in 
perfonning  many  public  duties  in  his  own 
country,  being  at  length  chosen  one  of  the 
council  of  state.    He  died  in  1789  of  a 
pleurisy.   He  published  some  improvements 
in  midwifery  and  surgery,  but  anatomy  ap- 
pears to  have  been  his  favourite  pursuit.  He 
finislied  two  parts  of  a  work  of  considerable 
magnitude  and  importance,  in  which  the 
healthy  and  morbid  structure  of  the  arm, 
and  of  the  pelvis,  are  cxliibited  in  very  accu- 
rate plates,  from  drawings  made  by  himself : 
which  he  appears  to  have  purposed  extending 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  body.    There  are 
also  some  posthumous  works  of  Camper 


possessing  great  merit,  partly  on  subjects  of 
natural  history,  partly  evincing  the  connec- 
tion between  anatomy  and  painting ;  in 
which  latter  judicious  rules  are  laid  down 
for  exhibiting  the  diversity  of  features  in 
persons  of  various  countries  and  ages,  and 
representing  the  different  emotions  of  the 
mind  in  the  countenance ;  also  for  delineat- 
ing the  general  forms  of  otlier  animals,  wliich 
he  shows  to  be  modified  according  to  their 
economy. 

CAMPESTRIS,        Of  or  belonging 
to  the  field:  applied  as  a  trivial  name  to 
many  plants,  which  are  common  in  the  fields. 
CAMPHIRE.    See  Laurus  cainphora. 
Camphor.     See  Laurus  camphora. 
CA'MPHORA.  {Camphiira.  Arabian. 
The  ancients  meant  by  camphor  what  now 
is  called  asphaltum,  or  Jews' pitch  ;  Katpovpa.) 
See  Laurus  camphora. 

CA'MPHORiE  flores.  The  subtle  sub- 
stance which  first  ascends  in  subliming 
camphor.  It  is  nodiing  more  than  the 
camphor. 

CAMPHORiB  FLORES  coMPOsiTi.  Cam- 
phor sublimed  with  benzoin. 

CA'MPHORAS.  A  camphorate.  A 
salt  formed  by  the  union  of  the  camphoric 
acid  with'a  salifiable  base ;  thus,  camphorate  of 
alumine,  camphorate  of  ammonia,  &c. 

CAMPHORA'SMA.  (From  cainjihora  ; 
so  called  from  its  camphor-like  smell. )  Tur- 
key balsam.     See  Dracocephalum. 

CAMPHORA'TA.   See  Camphorosma. 
Camphora'tum  oLEUSi.  See  Linimentum 
camphora. 

CAMPHORIC  ACID.  Acidum  cam- 
phoricum.  An  acid  with  peculiar  properties 
is  obtained,  by  distilling  nitric  acid  eight 
times  following  from  camphor;  and  the 
following  is  the  account  Bouillon  Lagrange 
gives  of  its  preparation  and  properties. 

One  part  of  camphor  being  introduced 
into  a  glass  retort,  four  parts  of  nitric  acid  of 
the  strength  of  36  degrees  are  to  be  poured 
on  it,  a  receiver  adapted  to  the  retort,  and  all 
the  joints  well  luted.    The  retort  is  then  to 
be  placed  on  a  sand-heat,  and  gradually 
heated.     During  the  process  a  considerable 
quantity  of  nitrous  gas,  and  of  carbonic  acid 
£5iis,  is  evolved ;  and  part  of  tlie  camphor  is 
volatilised,  while  another   part  seizes  the 
oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid.    When  no  more 
vapours  are  extricated,  the  vessels  are  to  be 
separated,  and  the  sublimed  camphor  added 
to  the  acid  that  remains  in  the  retort.  A' 
like  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  agairt  to  be 
poured  on  this,  and  the  distillation  repeated. 
This  operation  must  be  reiterated  till  the 
camphor  is  completely  acidified.  Twenty 
parts  of  nitric  acid  at  36  are  sufficient  ta 
acidify  one  of  camphor. 

When  the  whole  of  the  camphor  is  acidi- 
fied, it  crystallises  in  the  remaining  liquor, 
The  whole  is  then  to  be  poured  out  upon  a 
filter,  and  washed  with  distilled  water,  to 
carry  off"  the  nitric  acid  it  may  have  retained. 
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Tlie  most  certain  indication  of  the  acidifica' 
tion  of  the  camphor  is  its  crystallizing  on 
the  coolnig  of  the  liquor  remaining  in  the 
retort.  _  To  purify  this  acid  it  must  be  dis- 
solved m  hot  distilled  water,  and  the  solu- 
tion, after  being  filtered,  evaporated  nearly 
to  half,  or  till  a  slight  pellicle  forms;  when 
the  camphoric  acid  will  be  obtained  in  crys- 
tals on  cooling. 

_  Tlie  camphoric  acid  has  a  slightly  acid, 
bitter  taste,  and  reddens  infusion  of  litmus. 

It  crystallises  ;  and  the  crystals  upon  the 
whole  resemble  those  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 
It  effloresces  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  ; 
is  not  very  soluble  in  cold  water;  when 
placed  on  burning  coals,  it  gives  out  a  thick 
aromatic  smoke,  and  is  entirely  dissipated; 
and  with  a  gentle  heat  melts,  and  isjsublimed. 
The  mineral  acids  dissolve  it  entirely.  It 
decomposes  the  sulphate  and  muriate  of 
iron.  ^  The  fixed  and  volatile  oils  dissolve  it. 
It  is  likewise  soluble  in  alkohol,  and  is  not 
precipitated  from  it  by  water ;  a  property 
that  distinguishes  it  from  the  benzoic  acid. 
It  unites  easily  with  tlie  earths  and  alkalies, 
and  forms  camphoratis. 

To  prepare  the  camphorates  of  lime,  mag- 
nesia, and  alumina,  these  earths  must  be  dif- 
fused in  water,  and  crystallised  camphoric 
acid  added.  The  mixture  must  then  be 
boiled,  filtered  while  hot,  and  the  solution 
concentrated  by  evaporation. 

_  The  camphorate  of  barytes  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  the  pure  earth  in  water,  and  then 
adding  crystallised  camphoric  acid. 

Those  of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia, 
should  be  prepared  with  their  carbonates  dis- 
solved in  water :  these  solutions  are  to  be 
saturated  with  crystallised  camphoric  acid, 
heated,  filtered,  evaporated,  and  cooled  ;  by 
which  means  the  camphorates  will  be  ob- 
tained. 

If  the  camphoric  acid  be  very  pure,  they 
have  no  smell ;  if  it  be  not,  they  have  always 
a  slight  smell  of  camphor. 

Tlie  camphorates  of  alumina  and  bari/tes 
leave  a  little  acidity  on  the  tongue  ;  the  rest 
have  a  slightly  bitterish  taste. 
,  Tliey  are  all  decomposed  by  heat ;  the  acid 
being  separated  and  sublimed,  and  the  base 
remaining  pure;  that  of  ammonia  excepteei, 
which  is  entirely  volatilized. 

If  they  be  exposed  to  the  blowpipe,  the 
acid  burns  with  a  blue  flame  :  that  of  ammo- 
nia gives  first  a  blue  flame ;  but  toward  the 
end  it  becomes  red. 

Tlie  camphorates  of  lime  and  magnesia  arc 
little  soluble,  the  others  dissolve  more  easily. 

The  mineral  acids  decompose  them  all. 
Tlie  alkalies  and  earths  act  in  the  order  of 
their  affinity  for  the  camphoric  acid  ;  wliich 
IS,  Imne,  potassa,  soda,  barytes,  ammonia,  alu- 
mina, magnesiiu 

Several  metallic  solutions,  ,md  several  neu- 
tral salts,  decompose  tlie  camphorates;  such 
.7K  the  nitrate  of  barytes,  most  of  the 'calca- 
reous salts,  &c. 


The  camphorates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and 
barytes,  part  with  tlieir  .acid  to  alkohol.— 
Lagrange's  Marivel  d'lm  Cows  de  Ckimie. 

CAMPHORO'SMA.  (From  camplmra, 
and  0(TixT),  smell ;  so  called  from  its  smelling 
of  campliire.)  The  camphor-smelling  plant. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnjean  system.  Class,  Tetandria  ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  cam- 
phorata.    See  Ca7nphorosma  Monspeliensis. 

Camphorosma  Monspeliensis.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  plant  called  camphorata 
in  the  pharmacopojias.  ChamcBpeuce— Cam- 
phorata hirsuta— Camphorosma  Afompeliaca. 
Stinking  ground-pine.  Tliis  plant,  Cam- 
phorosma— foliis  hirsutis  linearibus,  of  Lin- 
naeus, took  its  name  from  its  smell  resem- 
bling so  strongly  that  of  camphor :  it  lias 
been  exhibited  internally,  in  form  of  decoc- 
tion, in  dropsical  and  asthmatic  complaints, 
and  by  some  is  esteemed  in  fomentations 
against  pain.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  used  in 
modern  practice. 

Ca'mpteb.  (From  Kafiirlu,  to  bend.)  An 
inflexion  or  incurvation. 

Ca'mpulum.  (From  KapLWTui,  to  twist 
about.)  A  distortion  of  the  eyelids  or  other 
parts. 

CAMPYLO'TIS.  (From  Ka,iwvXos, 
bent.)  A  preternatural  incurvation,  or  re- 
curvation of  a  part ;  also  a  distortion  of  the 
eyelids. 

CA'MPYLUM.    See  Campylotis, 
Ca'nabil.    a  sort  of  medicinal  eardi. 
Canali'na  AQUAiicA.    See  Bidens. 
Ca'nabis  Indica.    See  Bangue  and  Can- 
nabis, 

Canabis  peregrina.    See  Cannabis. ' 
Ca'nada  balsam.    See  Pitius  balsamca. 
Canada  maidenhair.    See  ^dianlhum  2>c- 
datum. 

CANADE'NSIS.  (Brought  from  Ca- 
nada.) Canadian.  A  name  of  a  balsam. 
See  Finns  balsamea. 

CANALICULATUS.  Channelled ; 
having  a  long  furrow;  applied  to  leaves^ 
pods,  &c.    See  Leaf  ami  Legumen. 

CANALICULUS.  (Diminutive  of 
canalis,  a  channel.)  A  little  canal.  See 
Canalis  arteriosus. 

CAN  AXIS.  (From  Xo-vos,  an  aperture, 
or  rather  from  canna,  a  reed.)    A  canal. 

\.   Specifically  applied  to  many  parts  of 
the  body  ;  as  canalis  nasalis,  &c.  .. 
2.  The  hollow  of  the  sjiine. 
.3.  A  hollow  round  instrument  like  a  reed, 
for  embracing  and  liolding  a  broken  limb. 

Canalis  arteriosus.  Canaliculus  arte- 
riosus; Canalis  botalii.  A  blood-vessel  pe- 
culiar to  die  foetus,  disappearing  after  birth  • 
tluough  which  the  blood  passes  from  tlie 
puhnonary  artery  into  the  aorta. 

Canalis  nasalis.  A  canal  going  from 
the  internal  cantlnis  of  the  eye  downwards 
into  the  nose  :  it  is  situated  in  the  superior 
maxillary    bone,   and   is   lined  with  the 
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membrane   continued  from  the 


pituitary 
nose. 

Canalis  petitianus.  a  triangular  ca- 
vity, naturally  containing  a  moisture  between 
tlie  two  laminffi  of  the  hyaloid  membrane  of 
the  .eye,  in  the  anterior  part,  formed  by  the 
separation  of  the  anterior  lamina  from  the 
posterior.  It  is  named  after  its  discoverer, 
M.  Petit. 

Canalis  semicircularis.  Semicircular 
canal.  There  are  three  in  each  ear  placed 
in  tlie  posterior  part  of  the  labyrinth.  They 
open  by  five  orifices  into  the  vestibulum. 
See  Ear. 

Canalis  semispetros.  The  half  bony 
canal  of  the  ear. 

Canalis  venosus.  A  canal  peculiar  to 
the  foetus,  disappearing  after  birth,  that  con- 
veys the  maternal  blood  from  the  j'orta  of 
the  liver  to  the  ascending  vena  cava. 

Cana'ry  balm.     See  JDracocephalum. 

Ca'ncamum  Gr^corum.  See  HymoicBa 
Courbaril. 

CANCELLATUS.  Having  tlie  re- 
ticulated appearance  of  the  cancelli  of 
bones. 

CANCE'LLI.     Lattice-work;  applied 
to  the  reticular  substance  in  bones. 

CANCE'LLUS.  (From  cancer,  a  crab.) 
A  species  of  cray-fish,  called  Bernard  the 
hermit  and  the  wrong  heir  ;  the  Cancer  can- 
cellus  of  Linnajus  ;  supposed  to  cure  rheu- 
matism, if  rubbed  on  the  part. 

CA'NCER.  1.  The  common  name  of 
the  crab  fish.    See  Cancer  Astacus. 

2.  The  name  of  a  disease,  from  KapKivos, 
a  crab ;  so  called  by  the  ancients,  because  it 
exhibited  large  blue  veins  like  crab's  claws  : 
likewise  called  Carcinoma,  Carcinos,  by  the 
Greeks,  Liqmshy  the  Romans,  because  it  eats 
away  the  flesh  like  a  wolf.  Dr.  Cullen  places 
this  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Locales,  and 
order  Tumores.     He  defines  it  a  painful 
scirrhous  tumour,  terminating  in  a  fatal 
ulcer.    Any  part  of  the  body  may  be  the 
seat  of  cancer,  though  the  glands  are  most 
subject  to  it.    It  is  distinguished,  according 
to  its  stages,  into  occult  and  open ;  by  the 
former  is  meant  its  scirrhous  state,  which 
is  a  hard  tumour  that  sometimes  remains 
in  a  quiet  state  for  many  years.    "When  the 
cancerous   action  commences  in  it,    it  is 
attended  with  frequent  shooting  pains :  the 
skin  that  covers  it,  becomes  discoloured, 
and  ulceration  sooner  or  later  takes  place  : 
when  the  disease  is  denominated  open  can- 
cer.   Mr.  Pearson  says,  «  When  a  malig- 
nant scirrhus  or  a  watery  excrescence  hath 
proceeded  to  a  period  of  ulceration,  at- 
tended with  a  constant  sense  of  ardent  and 
occasionally  shooting  pains,  is  irregular  in 
its  figure,  and  presents  an  unequal  surface  ; 
if  it  discharges  sordid,  sanious,  or  feetid  mat- 
ter ;  if,  the  edges  of  the  sore  be  thick,  indu- 
rated, and  often  exquisitely  painful,  some- 
times inverted,  at  other  times  retorted,  and 
cxliibit  a  serrated  appearance ;  and  siiould 


tlie  ulcer  in  its  progress  be  frequently  at- 
tended with  hcemorrliage,  in  consequence  of' 
the  erosion  of  blood-vessels  ;  there  will  be  lit- 
tle hazard  of  mistake  in  calling  it  a  cancerous 
ulcer."    In  men,  a  cancer  most  frequently 
seizes  the  tongue,  mouth,  or  penis  ;  in  wo- 
men, the  breasts  or  the  uterus,  particularly 
about  the  cessation  of  their  periodical  dis- 
charges ;   and  in  children,  the  eyes.  The 
following  description  of  Scirrhus  and  Can- 
cer, from  the  above  writer,  will  serve  to 
elucidate  the  subject.    A  hard  unequal  tu- 
mour that  is  indolent,  and  without  any  dis- 
coloration in  the  skin,  is  called  a  scirrhus; 
but  when  an  itching  is  perceived  in  it, 
which  is  followed  by  a  pricking,  shooting, 
or  lancinating  pain,  and  a  change  of  colour 
in  the  skin,  it  is  usually  denominated  a  can- 
cer.   It  generally  is  small  in  the  Ijeginning, 
and  increases  gradually;    but  though  the 
skin  changes  to  a  red  or  livid  appearance, 
and  the  state  of  the  tumour  from  tjn  indo- 
lent to  a  painful  one,  it  is  somttimes  very 
difficult  to  say  when  the  scirrhus  really  be- 
comes a  cancer,  tlie  progress  being. quick  or 
slow  according  to  concurring  causes.  When 
the  tumour  is  attended  with  a  peculiar  kind 
of  burning,  shooting  pains,  and  the  skin 
hath  acquired  the  dusky  purple  or  livid  hue, 
it  may  then  be  deemed  the  malignant  scir- 
rhus or  conjirvied  cancer.    When  thus  far 
advanced  in  women's  breasts,  the  tumour 
sometimes  increases  speedily  to  a  great  size, 
having  a  knotty   unequal    surface,  more 
glands  becoming  obstructed,  the  nipple  ^nks 
in,  turgid  veins  are  conspicuous,  ramifying 
around,  and  resembling  a   crab's  claws. 
These  are  the  characteristics  of  an  occult 
cancer  on  the  external  parts ;  and  we  may 
suspect  the  existence  of  one  internally,  %vhen 
such  pain  and  heat  as  has  been  described, 
succeed  in  parts  where  the  patient  hath  before 
been  sensible  of  a  weight  and  pressure,  at- 
tended with  obtuse  pain.     A  cancerous  tu- 
mour never  melts  down  in  suppuration  like 
an  inflammatory  one  ;  but  when  it  is  ready 
to  break  open,  especially  in  the  breast,  it  ge- 
nerally becomes  prominent  in  some  minute 
point,  attended  with  an  increase  of  the  pe- 
culiar kind  of  burning,  shooting  pain,  felt 
before  at  intervals,  in  a  less  degree  and 
deeper  in  the  ])ody  of  the  gland.     In  the 
jiromineut  part   of  the  tumour, 
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state,  a  corroding  ichor  sometimes  transudes 
through  the  skin,  soon  forming  an  ulcer : 
at  other  times  a  considerable  quantity  of  a 
thin  lymphatic  fluid  tinged  with  blood  from 
eroded  vessels  is  found  on  it.  Ulcers  of  the 
cancerous  nature  discharge  a  thin,  foetid, 
acrid  sanies,  which  corrodes  the  parts,  hav- 
ing thick,  dark-coloured  retorted  lips  ;  and 
fungous  excrescences  frequently  rise  from 
these  ulcers,  notwithstanding  the  corrosive- 
ness  of  the  discharge.  In  this  state  they 
are  often  attended  with  excruciating,  pun- 
gent, laiicmating,  burning  pains,  and  some- 
times with  bleeding. 
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Thoiigli  a  scirrhus  may  truly  be  deemed 
a  cancer,  as  soon  as  pain  is  perceived  in  it 
yet  every  painful  tumour  is  not  a  cancer ;' 
nor  is  it  always  easy  to  suy  wlietlier  a  cancer 
IS  the  disorder  or  not.  Irregular  hard  lumps 
may  be  perceived  in  the  breast;  but  on 
examming  the  other  breast,  where  no  unea- 
siness is  perceived,  the  same  kind  of  tu- 
mours are  sometimes  found,  which  renders 
the  diagnostic  uncertain.  Yet  in  every  case 
after  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia,  hard 
unequal  tumours  in  the  breast  are  suspicious  ; 
nor,  though  without  pain,  are  they  to  be 
supposed  indolent  or  innoxious. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  our  chief 
reliance  must  be  on  extirpating  the  part  af- 
fected.   Some  have  attempted  to  dispel  the 
scirrhous  tumour  by  leeches  and  various 
discutient  applications,  to  destroy  it  by  caus- 
tics, or  to  check  its  progress  by  narcotics ; 
but  without  material  success.  CertainJy, 
before  the  disease  is  confirmed,  should  any 
inflammatory  tendency  appear,  antiphlogis- 
tic means  may  be  employed  with  propriety  ; 
but  afterwards  the  operation  should  not  be 
delayed  :  nay  where  the  nature  of  the  tumour 
is  doubtful,  it  will  be  better  to  remove  it, 
than  incur  the  risk  of  this  dreadful  disease. 
Some  surgeons,  indeed,  have  contested  the 
utility  of  the  operation ;  and  no  doubt  the 
disease  will  sometimes  appear  again ;  from 
constitutional  tendency,  or  from  the  whole 
not  having  been  removed  :  but  the  balance  of 
evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  operation  being 
successful,  if  performed  early,  and  to  an 
adequate  extent.    The  plan  of  destroying 
the  part  by  caustic  is  much  more  tedious, 
painful,  and  uncertain.     When  the  disease 
lias  arisen  from  some  accident,  not  spon- 
taneously, when  tlie  patient  is  otherwise 
healthy,  when  no  symptoms  of  malignancy 
in  the  cancer  have  appeared,  and  the  adjacent 
glands  and  absorbents  seem  unaffected,  we 
have  stronger  expectation  of  success :  but 
unless  all  the  morbid  parts  can  be  removed 
without  the  risk  of  dividing  important  nerves 
or  arteries,  it  should  scarcely  be  attempted. 
In  operating  it  is  advisable;    1.  To  make 
the  external  woimd  sufficiently  large,  and 
nearly  in  the  direction  of  tlie  subjacent  mus- 
cular fibres.    2.  To  save  skin  enough  to 
cover  it,  unless  diseased.    3.  To  tie  every 
vessel  which  might  endanger  subsequent 
hemorrhage.    4.  To  keep  the  lips  of  the 
wound  in  contact,  not  interposing  any  dress- 
ing, &c.    5.  To  preserve  the  parts  in  an 
easy  and  steady  position  for  some  days,  be- 
fore they  are  inspected.    6.  To  use  only 
mild  and  cooling  applications  during  the 
cure.    Supposing,  liowever,  the  patient  will 
not  consent  to  an  operation,  or  circumstances 
render  it  inadmissible,  the  uterus,  for  ex- 
ample, being  affected,  internal  remedies  may 
somewhat  retard  its  progress,  or  alleviate 
the  suflerings  of  the  patient:   those,  which 
have  appeared  most  beneficial,  are,  1 .  Arse- 


nic, in  very  small  doses  long  continued. 
2.  Conium,  in  doses  progressively  increased 
to  a  considerable  extent.  3.  Opium.  4.  Bel- 
ladonna. 5.  Solanum.  6.  Ferrum  ammo- 
niatum.  7.  Hydrargyri  oxymurias.  8.  Tlie 
juice  of  the  galium  aparine.  When  the 
part  is  external,  topical  applications  may  be 
useful  to  alleviate  pain,  cleanse  the  sore,  or 
correct  the  fcetor ;  especially,  1.  Fresh-bruis- 
ed hemlock  leaves.  2.  Scraped  young  car- 
rots. 3.  The  fermenting  poultice.  4.  Finely 
levigated  chalk.  5.  Powdered  charcoal.  6. 
Carbonic  acid  gas,  introduced  into  a  blad- 
der confined  round  the  part.  7.  A  watery 
solution  of  opium.  8.  Liquid  tar,  or  tar- 
water.  But  none  of  these  means  can  be 
relied  upon  for  effecting  a  cure. 
3.  See  Carcinus. 

Cancer  astacus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  crab-fish  from  which  the  claws  are 
selected  for  medical  use.  ■  Crab's  claws 
and  crab's  eyes,  as  they  are  called,  which 
are  conci'etions  found  in  the  stomach,  are  of 
a  calcareous  quality,  and  possess  antacid 
virtues.  Tliey  are  exhibited  with  their  com- 
pounds in  pyrosis,  dianhoea,  and  infantile 
convulsions  from  acidity. 

Cancer  cancellus.     See  Cancellus. 

Cancer  gammarus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  lobster. 

Cancer  munditorium.  A  peculiar  ul- 
ceration of  the  scrotum  of  chimney-sweepers. 

Ca'nchrys.    Parched  barley. — Galen. 

Cancre'na.  Paracelsus  uses  this  word 
instead  of  gangraena. 

Cancro'rum    CHEL.ffi:.       Crab's  claws. 
See  Carbo7ias  colds,  and  Cancer  astacus. 

Cancrorum  oculi.  See  Carbonas  Cal- 
ais, and  Cancer  astacus. 

C  A'  N  C  R  UM.    (  From  cancer,  a  spread- 
ing ulcer. )    The  canker. 

Cancrum  oris.   Canker  of  the  mouth  ;  a 
fretted  ulceration  of  the  gums. 

CANDE'LA.  (From  candeo,  to  sliine.) 
A  candle. 

Candela  fumalis.  a  candle  made  of 
odoriferous  powders  and  resinous  matters, 
to  purify  the  air  and  excite  the  spirits. 

Candela  regia.    See  Verbascum. 

Candela'ria.  {Vrom  candela,  a  candle  ; 
so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  its  stalks 
to  a  candle. )    Mullein.    See  Verbascum. 

Candy  carrot.    See  Alliamanta  cretensis. 

Cane' la.  Sometimes  used  by  the  ancients 
for  cinnamon,  or  rather  cassia. 

CANE'LLA.  {Canella,  diminuUve  of 
canna,  a  reed  ;  so  named  because  tlie  pieces 
of  bark  are  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a  reed.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
iiican  system.  Class,  Dodecandn'a  Order, 
Monogynia.    Tlie  canella-tree. 

Canella  alba.  The  pharmacopoeia] 
name  of  the  laurel-leaved  canella.  See 
Winteria  aromatica. 

Canella  cubana.    See  Canella  alba. 
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CANELLiE    MALABARIC^.     CORTEX.  ScC 

Laurus  cassia. 

Canelli'feba  malabarjca.    See  l.au- 

7~u.i  cassia. 

Caneon.  (From  kwpv,  because  it  was 
made  of  split  cane.)  A  sort  of  tube  or  in- 
strument, mentioned  by  Hippocrates,  for 
conveying  the  fumes  of  antiliysteric  drugs 
into  the  womb. 

Ca'nicif..  (From  canis,  a  dog,  so  called 
by  the  ancients,  because  it  was  food  for 
dogs. )  Coarse  meal.  Hence  panis  caniceus 
means  very  coarse  bread. 

C ANICI'D  A.  ( From  caiiis,  a  dog,  and 
CiBdo,  to  kill ;  so  called  because  dogs  are 
destroyed  by  eating  it.)  Dog's  bane.  See 
Aconilum. 

C  ANICI'D  I UM.  (From  canis,  a  dog, 
and  cwdo,  to  kill.)  The  anatomical  dissec- 
tion of  living  dogs  ;  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating the  physiology  of  parts. 

Canina  lingua.    See  Cynoglossum. 

Canina  malus.    The  mandragora. 

Canina  rabies.    See  Hydrophobia. 

CANINE.   Whatever  partakes  of,  or  has 
any  relation  to,  the  nature  of  a  dog. 

Canine  appetite.     See  Bulimia. 

Canine  madness.     See  Hydrophobia. 

Canine  teeth.  Denies  canini;  Cyno- 
do7ites;  Cuspidati  of  Mr.  John  Hunter ;  be- 
cause they  have  the  two  sides  of  their  edge 
sloped  ofi'  to  a  point,  and  this  point  is  very 
sharp  or  cuspidated ;  columellares  of  Varo 
and  Pliny.  The  four  eye-teeth  are  so  called 
from  their  resemblance  to  those  of  the  dog. 
See  Teeth. 

CANTNUS.  (Fromcfmw,  adog.)  1.  A 
tooth  is  so  called,  because  it  resembles  that 
of  a  dog.    See  Teeth. 

2.  The  name  of  a  muscle,  because  it  is 
noar  the  canine  tooth.  See  Levator  anguli  oris. 

3.  A  disease  to  which  dogs  are  subject  is 
called  rabies  canina.     See  Hydrophobia.  , 

Caninus  sentis.    See  Rosa  canina. 

Caniru'bus.  (From  canis,  and  rubus,  a 
bramble.)    See  Rosa  caniiia. 

CA'NIS.  1.  A  dog.  The  white  dung 
of  this  animal,  called  album  gracum,  was 
formerly  in  esteem,  but  now  disused. 

2.  The  fraenum  of  the  penis. 

Canis  interfector.  Indian  barley.  See 
Veralrum  sabadilla. 

Canis  ponticus.     See  Castor. 

CANNA.  (Hebrew.)  1.  A  reed  orhol- 
Jow  cane. 

2.  The  fibula,  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
reed. 

Canna  fistula.    See  Cassia  fistula. 
Canna  indica.    See  Sagittaria  alexiphar- 
mica. 

Canna  major.    The  tibia. 

Canna  minor  cruris.    The  fibula. 

Cannabi'na.  (From  canna,  a  reed, 
named  from  its  reed-like  stalk.)  So  Tour- 
nefort  named  the  datisca. 

CA'NNABIS.  (From  Kavva,  a  reed. 
KavyaSoi  are  foul  springs,  wherein  hemp,  &c. 


grow  naturally.  Or  from  kannba,  from 
kanah,  to  mow.  Arabian.)  Hemp.  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnisaii 
system.   Class,  JDioicfn  ;  Oxdinr,  Pentandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  hemp- 
plant.     See  Cannabis  saliva. 

Cannabis  sativa.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  hemp-plant.  It  has  a  rank  smell  of 
a  narcotic  kind.  The  effluvia  from  the 
fresh  herb  are  said  to  affect  the  eyes  and 
head,  and  that  the  water  in  which  it  has  been 
long  steeped  is  a  sudden  poison.  Hemp- 
seeds,  when  fresh,  afford  a  considerable 
quantity  of  oil.  Decoctions  and  emulsions 
of  them  have  been  recommended  against 
coughs,  ardor  urina;,  &c.  Their  use,  in 
general,  depends  on  their  emollient  and  de- 
mulcent qualities.  The  leaves  of  an  orien- 
tal hemp,  called  bang  or  bangue,  and  by  the 
Egyptians  assis,  are  said  to  be  used  in  east- 
ern countries,  as  a  narcotic  and  aphrodisiac. 
See  Bangue. 

CA'NNULA.  (Diminutive  of  canna,  a 
reed.)  The  name  of  a  surgical  instrument. 
See  Canula. 

CA'NON.  Viavuv.  A  rule  or  canon, 
by  which  medicines  are  compounded. 

Cano'nial.  KavovMi.  Hippocrates  in 
his  book  De  Acre,  &c.  calls  those  persons 
thus,  who  have  straight,  and  not  prominent 
bellies.  He  would  intimate  that  they  are 
disposed,  as  it  were,  by  a  straight  rule. 

Cano'picon.  (From  Kavbmov,  the  flower 
of  the  elder.)  1.  A  sort  of  spurge  named 
from  its  resemblance. 

2.  A  coUyrium,  of  which  the  chief  ingre- 
dient was  elder  flowers. 

Canopi'te.  The  name  of  a  collyrium 
mentioned  by  Celsus. 

Cano'pum.   KavwTTov.    The  flower  or  "bark 
of  the  elder  tree,  in  Paulus  jEgineta. 
Canta'brica.    See  Convolvulus. 
Canta'brom.    (From  kanta,  Hebrew.) 
In  Ccelius  Aurelianus  it  signifies  bran. 
Ca'ntacon.    Garden  saffron. 
Ca'ntara.    The  plant  which  bears  the 
St.  Ignatius's  bean.     See  Ignaria  amara. 

CANTERBURY.  The  name  in  history 
of  a  much  celebrated  town  in  Kent,  in  which 
there  is  a  mineral  water,  Cantuariensis  aqua, 
strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  sulphur, 
and  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  it  is  recommended 
in  disorders  of  the  stomach,  in  gouty  com- 
plaints,  jaundice,  diseases  of  the  skin,  and 
chlorosis. 

Ca'nxhari  FiGULiNi.  Earthen  cucurbits. 
CA'NTHARIS.  {Cantharis,  pi.  can- 
tharides :  from  Kavdapos,  a  beetle,  to  which 
tribe  it  belongs.)  Musca  His])anica  ;  Lytta 
vesicatoria ;  The  blistering  fly ;  Spanish  fly. 
These  flies  have  a  green  shining  gold  body, 
and  are  common  in  Spain,  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany.  The  largest  come  from  Italy, 
but  the  Spanish  cantharides  are  generally 
preferred.  The  importance  of  these  flies,  by 
their  stimulant,  corrosive,  and  epispastic 
qualities,  in  the  practice  of  physic  and  sur- 
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gery,  is  very  considerable  ;  indeed,  so  mucli 
so,  as  to  induce  many  to  consider  them  as  llie 
most  powerful  medicine  in  the  materia  rae- 
dica.  When  applied  on  the  skin,  in  tlie  form 
of  a  plaster,  it  soon  raises  a  blister  full  of 
serous  matter,  and  thus  relieves  inflammatory 
diseases,  as  phrenitis,  pleuritis,  hepatitis, 
phlegmon,  bubo,  myositis,  arthritis,  &c. 
The  tincture  of  tlisse  flies  is  also  of  great 
utility  in  several  cutaneous  diseases,  rheu- 
matic aflfections,  sciatic  pains,  &c.  but  ought 
to  be  used  with  much  caution.  See  Blister, 
and  Tinctura  cantharidis.  This  insect  is 
two-tliirds  of  an  inch  in  length,  one-fourth 
in  breadth,  oblong,  and  of  a  gold  shining 
colom-,  with  soft  elytera  or  wing  sheaths, 
marked  with  three  longitudinal  raised  stripes, 
and  covering  brown  membraneous  wings. 
An  insect  of  a  square  form,  with  black  feet, 
but  possessed  of  no  vesicating  property,  is 
sometimes  mixed  with  the  ca;ntharides.  They 
have  a  heavy  disagreeable  odour,  and  acrid 
taste. 

If  the  inspissated  watery  decoction  of  these 
insects  be  treated  with  pure  alkohol,  a  solu- 
tion of  a  resinous  matter  is  obtained,  which 
being  separated  by  gentle  evaporation  to  diy- 
ness,  and  submitted  for  some  time  to  the  ac- 
tion of  sulphuric  ajther,  forms  a  yellow  solu- 
tion.   By  spontaneous  evaporation,  crys- 
talline plates  are  deposited,  wliich  may  be 
freed  from  some  adhering  colouring  matter 
by  alkohol.    Their  appearance  is  like  sper- 
maceti. They  are  soluble  in  boiling  alkohol, 
but  precipitate  as  it  cools.    They  do  not 
dissolve  in  water.    According  to  Robiquet, 
who  first  discovered  them,  these  plates  form 
the  true  blistering  principle.    They  might 
be  called   Vesicatoria.     Besides  tlie  above 
peculiar  body,  cantharides  contain,  according 
to  Robiquet,  a  green  bland  gil,  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alkohol  j  a  black  matter, 
soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alkohol,  with- 
out blistering  properties ;  a  yellow  viscid  mat- 
ter, mild,  soluble  in  water  and  alkohol ;  the 
crystalline  plates ;    a  fatty  bland  matter ; 
phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia ;  a  little 
acetic  acid,  and  much  lithic  or  uric  acid. 
The  blistering  fly  taken  into  the  stomach  in 
doses  of  a  few  grains,  acts  as  a  poison,  occa- 
sioning horrible  satyriasis,  delirium,  convul- 
sions, and  death.    Some  frightful  cases  are 
related  by  Orfila,  vol.  i.  part  2d.  Oils,  milk, 
syrups,  frictions  on  the  spine,  with  volatile 
liniment  and  laudanum,  and  draughts  con- 
taining musk,opium,  and  camphorated  emul- 
sion, are  the  Ijest  antidotes. 

Ca'ntiiuxi.  Sugar-candy. 

CA'NTHUS  (Kweos,  the  tire  or  iron 
bmding  of  a  cart-wheel.  Dr.  Turton,  in  his 
glossary,  supposes  from  its  etymology,  that 
it  originally  signified  the  circular  extremity 
of  the  eyelid.)  Tlie  angle  or  corner  of  the 
eye,  where  the  upper  and  under  eyelids 
meet.  Tliat  next  the  nose  is  termed  the  in- 
ternal or  greater  cantluis ;  and  the  other,  the 
external  or  lesser  canthus. 


Cantion.  Sugar. 

CA'NULA.  (Diminutive  of  canna,  a 
reed.)  Canmda.  A  small  tube.  The  term 
is  generally  applied  to  a  tube  adapted  to  a 
sharp  instrument,  with  which  it  is  thrust  into 
a  cavity  or  tumour,  containing  a  fluid  ;  the 
perforation  being  made,  the  sharp  instrument 
is  withdrawn,  and  the  canula  left,  in  order 
that  the  fluid  may  pass  through  it. 

Canusa.  Ciystal. 

CAOUTCHOU'C.  The  feubstance  so 
called  is  obtained  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  exists  also  in  the  mineral. 

1.  The  first,  known  by  the  names  Indian 
rubber,  Elastic  gum,  Cayenne  resin,  CauU 
chuc,  and  Caoutchouc,  is  prepared  prin- 
cipally from  the  juice  of  the  Siphonia 
elaslica  ;  — foliis  ternatis  ellipticui  integerri- 
mis  subtus  canis  longe  petiolalis  (Suppl. 
Plant. )  and  also  from  the  Jatro]>ha  elnstica 
and  Unceola  elaslica.  Tlie  manner  of  ob- ' 
taining  this  juice  is  by  making  incisions 
through  die  bark  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  from  which  the  fluid  resin 
issues  in  great  abundance,  appearing  of  a 
milky  whiteness  as  it  flows  into  the  vessel 
placed  to  receive  it,  and  into  which  it  is  con- 
ducted by  means  of  a  tube  or  leaf  fixed  in 
the  incision,  and  supported  with  clay.  On 
exposure  to  the  air,  tliis  milky  juice  gradu- 
ally inspissates  into  a  soft,  reddish,  elastic, 
resin.  It  is  formed  by  the  Indians  in  South 
America  into  various  figures,  but  is  com- 
monly brought  to  Europe  in  that  of  pear- 
shaped  bottles,  which  are  said  to  be  formed 
by  spreading  the  juice  of  the  Siphonia  over 
a  proper  mould  of  clay  ;  as  soon  as  one  layer 
is  dry,  anotlier  is  added,  imtil  the  bottle  be 
of  the  thickness  desired.  It  is  then  exposed 
to  a  thick  dense  smoke,  or  to  a  fire,  until  it 
becomes  so  dry  as  not  to  stick  to  the  fingers, 
when,  by  means  of  certain  instruments  of 
ii-on,  or  wood,  it  is  ornamented  on  the  out- 
side with  various  '  figures.  This  being 
done,  it  remains  only  to  pick  out  the  mould, 
which  is  easily  effected  by  softening  it  with 
water. 

"  The  elasticity  of  this  substance  is  its  most 
remarkable  property  :  when  warmed,  as  by 
immersion  in  hot  water,  slips  of  it  may  be 
drawn  out  to  seven  or  eight  times  their  ori- 
ginal length,  and  will  return  to  their  former 
dimensions  nearly.  Cold  rendei-s  it  stiff  and 
rigid,  but  wai-mth  restores  its  original  elas- 
ticity. Exposed  to  the  fire  it  softens,  swells 
up,  and  burns  with  a  bright  flame.  In 
Cayenne  it  is  used  to  give  light  as  a  candle. 
Its  solvents  are  ajther,  volatile  oils,  and  pe- 
troleum. The  aether,  however,  requires  to 
be  washed  with  water  repeatedly,  and  in  this 
state  it  dissolves  it  completely.  Pelletier  re- 
commends to  boil  the  caoutchouc  in  water 
for  an  hour;  then  to  cut  it  into  slender 
threads ;  to  boil  it  again  about  an  hour  ;  and 
then  to  put  it  into  rectified  sulphuric  sethcr 
in  a  vessel  close  stopped.  In  this  way  he 
says  it  will  be  totally  dissolved  in  a  few 
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days,  without  heat,  except  the  impurities, 
which  will  fall  to  the  bottom  if  aether  enough 
be  employed.  Berniard  says,  the  nitrous 
DBther  dissolves  it  better  than  the  sulphuric. 
If  this  solution  be  spread  on  any  substance, 
the  £Bther  evaporates  very  quickly,  and  leaves 
a  coating  of  caoutchouc  unaltered  in  its  pro- 
perties. Naphtha,  or  petroleum,  rectified 
into  a  colourless  liquid,  dissolves  it,  and 
likewise  leaves  it  unchanged  by  evaporation. 
Oil  of  turpentine  softens  it,  and  forms  a 
pasty  mass,  that  may  be  spread  as  a  varnish, 
but  is  very  long  in  drying.  A  solution  of 
caoutchouc  in  five  times  its  weight  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  this  solution  dissolved  in 
eight  times  its  weight  of  drying  linseed  oil 
by  boiling,  is  said  to  form  the  varnish  of 
air-balloons.  Alkalies  act  upon  it  so  as  in 
time  to  destroy  its  elasticity.  Sulphuric  acid 
is  decomposed  by  it ;  sulphurous  acid  being 
evolved,  and  the  caoutchouc  converted  into 
charcoal.  Nitric  acid  acts  upon  it  with 
heat ;  nitrous  gas  being  given  out,  and  oxalic 
acid  crystallizing  from  the  residuum.  On 
distillation  it  gives  out  ammonia,  and  car- 
buretted  hydrogen. 

Caoutchouc  may  be  formed  into  various 
articles  without  xmdergoing  the  process  of 
solution.  If  it  be  cut  into  a  uniform  slip  of 
a  proper  thickness,  and  wound  spirally  round 
a  glass  or  metal  rod,  so  that  the  edges  shall 
be  in  close  contact,  and  in  this  state  be  boiled 
for  some  time,  the  edges  will  adliere  so  as  to 
form  a  tube.  Pieces  of  it  may  be  readily 
joined  by  toucliing  the  edges  with  the  solu- 
tion in  ather  ;  but  this  is  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, for,  if  they  be  merely  softened  by 
heat,  and  then  pressed  together,  they  will 
unite  very  firmly. 

If  linseed  oil  be  rendered  very  diying  by 
digesting  it  upon  an  oxide  of  lead,  and  after- 
ward applied  with  a  smalt  brush  on  any  sur- 
face, and  dried  by  the  sun  or  in  the  smoke, 
it  will  afford  a  pellicle  of  considerable  firm- 
ness, transparent,  burning  like  caoutchouc, 
and  wonderfully  elastic.  A  pound  of  this 
oil,  spread  upon  a  stone,  and  exposed  to  the 
air  for  six  or  seven  months,  acquired  almost 
all  the  properties  of  caoutchouc  :  it  was  used 
to  make  catheters  and  bougies,  to  varnish 
balloons,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Of  the  mineral  caoutchouc  there  aie  seve- 
ral varieties:  1.  Of  a  blackish-brown  in- 
clining to  olive,  soft,  exceedingly  compres- 
sible, unctuous,  with  a  slightly  aromatic 
smell.  It  burns  with  a  bright  flame,  leaving 
a  black  oily  residuum,  which  does  not  be- 
come dry.    2.  Black,  dry,  and  cracked  on 
the  surface,  but,  when  cut  into,  of  a  yellovv- 
ish-white.    A  fluid  resembling  pyrolignic 
acid  exudes  from  it  when  recently  cut.  It 
is  pellucid  on  the  edges,  and  nearly  of  a 
hyacinthine  red  colour.    3.  Similar  to  the 
preceding,  but  of  a  somewhat  firmer  texture, 
and  ligneous  appearance,  from  having  ac- 
quired consistency  in  repeated  layers.  4.  Re- 


sembling the  first  variety,  but  of  a  darker 
colour,  and  adhering  to  grey  calcareous  spar, 
with  some  grains  of  galaena.  5.  Of  a  liver- 
brown  colour,  having  the  aspect  of  the  vege^ 
table  caoutchouc,  but  passing  by  gradual 
transition  into  a  brittle  bitumen,  of  vitreous 
lustre,  and  a  yellowish  colour.  6.  Dull  red- 
dish-brown, of  a  spongy  or  cork-like  texture, 
containing  blackish-grey  nuclei  of  impure 
caoutchouc.  Many  more  varieties  are  enu- 
merated. 

One  specimen  of  this  caoutchouc  has  been 
found  in  a  petrified  marine  shell  enclosed  in- 
a  rock,  and  another  enclosed  in  a  crystallised 
fluor  spar. 

The  mineral  caoutchouc  resists  the  action 
of  solvents  still  more  than  the  vegetable^ 
The  rectified  oil  of  petreolum  affects  it  most, 
particularly  when  by  partial  burning  it  is 
resolved  into  a  pitchy  viscous  substance.  A 
hundred  grains  of  a  specimen  analysed  in  the 
dry  way  by  Klaproth,  afforded  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas  38  cubic  inches,  carbonic  acid 
gas  4,  bituminous  oil  73  grains,  acidulous 
phlegm  1.5,  charcoal  6.25,  lime  2,  silex  1.5, 
oxide  of  iron  .75,  sulphate  of  lime  .5,- 
alumina  .25. 

CAPAIBA.     See  Copaifera  officinalis. 

CAPAIVA.    See  Copnifern  officinalis. 

Capeli'na.  (From  capeline,  French,  a  wo- 
man's hat,  or  bandage. )  A  double-headed 
roller  put  round  the  head. 

Cape'lla.    A  cupel  or  test. 

CAPER.    See  Capparis. 

Caper-bush.     See  Capparis. 

Ca'petus.  (KaireJos,  jier  apheBresin,  pro 
ffKairehs ;  from  ffKairlo},  to  dig.)  Hippo- 
crates means  by  this  word  a  foramen,  which 
is  impervious,  and  needs  the  use  of  a  chi- 
rurgical  instrument  to  make  an  opening  ;  as- 
the  anus  of  some  new-born  infants. 

Ca'phoka.    (Arabian.)  Camphire. 

Ca'phura  BAR09  iNDORUM.  A  name  for 
camphire. 

Caphur^e  oleum.  An  aromatic  oil 
distilled  from  the  root  of  the  cinnamon- 
tree. 

CAPILLACEUS.  Capillary. 

CAPILLARIS.    See  CapUlary. 

Capillabes  PLANTiE.  Capillary,  or  hair- 
shaped  plants. 

Capillaris  vermiculus.  See  Crinones 
and  Dracunculus. 

CAPI'LLARY.  (Capillaris  ;  from  ca- 
jnllus,  a  little  hair :  so  called  from  the  re- 
semblance to  hair  or  fine  thread.)  1.  Ca- 
pillary vessels.  The  very  small  ramifications 
of  the  arteries,  which  terminate  upon  the 
external  surface  of  the  body,  or  on  the  sur- 
face of  internal  cavities,  are  called  capil- 
lary. 

2.  Capillary  attraction.  See  Attraction. 

3.  Applied  to  parts  of  plants,  which  are, 
or  resemble,  hairs  :  thus,  a  capillary  root  is 
one  which  consists  of  many  very  fine  fibres, , 
as  that  of  Fesluca  ovina,  and  most  grasses. 
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C'apili.a'tio.  (From  ca;)i//Ms,  a  hair.)  A 
capillary  fracture  of  the  cranium. 

CAPI'LLUS.  {Q.uasi  capitis  pilus,  the 
hair  of  the  head.)  The  hair.  Small,  cylin- 
drical, transparent,  insensible,  and  elastic 
filaments,  which  arise  from  the  skin,  and  are 
fastened  in  it  by  means  of  small  roots.  The 
human  hair  is  composed  of  a  spongy,  cellular 
texture,  containing  a  coloured  liquid,  and  a 
proper  covering.  Hair  is  divided  into  two 
kinds  ;  long,  vi'hich  arises  on  the  scalp,  cheek, 
chin,  breasts  of  men,  the  anterior  parts  of  the 
arms  and  legs,  the  arm-pits,  groins,  and 
pelvis :  and  short,  vchich  is  softer  than  the 
long,  and  is  present  over  the  whole  body, 
except  only  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole  of 
the  foot.  The  hair  originates  in  the  adipose 
membrane  from  an  oblong  membraneous 
bulb,  which  has  vessels  peculiar  to  it.  The 
hair  is  distinguished  by  different  names  in 
certain  parts ;  as,  capillus,  on  the  top  of  the 
head  :  crinis,  on  the  back  of  the  head  ;  cir- 
crinnus,  on  the  temples  ;  cilium,  on  the  eye- 
lids ;  supercUium,  on  the  eyebrows ;  vibrissa, 
in  the  nostrils  ;  barba,  on  the  chin ;  jmppus, 
on  the  middle  of  the  chin  ;  mystax,  on  the 
upper  lip  ;  pUus,  on  the  body. 

From  numerous  experiments  Vauquelin 
infers,  that  black  hair  is  formed  of  nine  dif- 
ferent substances,  namely  :  — 

1.  An  animal  matter,  which  constitutes 
the  greater  pai-t.  2.  A  white  concrete  oil,  in 
small  quantity.  S.  Another  oil  of  a  greyish- 
green  colour,  more  abundant  than  the  for- 
mer. 4.  Iron,  the  state  of  which  in  the 
hair  is  uncertain.  5.  A  few  particles  of 
oxide  of  manganese.  6.  Phosphate  of  lime. 
7.  Carbonate  of  lime,  in  very  small  quantity. 
S.  Silex,  in  a  conspicuous  quantity.  9.  Last- 
ly, a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphur. 

The  same  experiments  show,  that  red  hair 
differs  from  black  only  in  containing  a  red 
oil  instead  of  a  blackish-green  oil ;  and  that 
white  hair  differs  from  both  these  only  in  the 
oil  being  nearly  colourless,  and  in  containing 
phosphate  of  magnesia,  which  is  not  found 
in  them. 

Capillus  veneris.  -  See  Adianthum. 

Capillus  veneris  canadensis.  See  Adi- 
anthum canadense. 

Capiple'nium.  (From  caput,  the  liead, 
and  plenu$,  full  j  a  barbarous  word:  but 
Baglivi  uses  it  to  signify  that  continual  hea- 
viness or  disorder  in  the  head,  wliich  the 
Greeks  call  Kaprifiapta.)    A  catarrh. 

Capistra'tio.  ( From  capislrum,  a  bridle  : 
so  called  because  the  praepuce  is  restrained 
as  it  were  with  a  bridle.)  See  Phimosis. 

CAPI'STRUM.  (Fromcaput,  the  head.) 

1.  A  bandage  for  the  head  is  so  called. 

2.  In  Vogel's  Nosology  it  is  the  same  as 
Trismus. 

CA'PITAL.  CapHalis.  1.  Belonging  to 
the  caput,  or  head. 

2.  The  Iiead  or  upper  part  of  an  alembic. 
.  Capita'lia.     (From  capiu,  the  head.) 


Medicines  which  relieve  pains  of  the 
head. 

CAPITATUS.  (From  ca;;Mi(,  the  head.) 
Headed.     See  Capilulum, 

CAPITE'LLUM.  The  head  or  seed 
vessels,  frequently  applied  to  mosses,  &c. 

CAPITILU'VIUM.  (From  caput,  the 
head,  and  lavo,  to  wash.)  A  lotion  for  the 
head. 

Ca'pitis  obliquus  inferior  et  major.  See 
Obliquus  inferior  capitis. 

Capitis  par  tertium  fallopii.  See 
Trachelo -mastoideus. 

Capitis  posticus.  See  Rectus  capitis  pos- 
ticus major. 

Capitis  rectus.  See  Rectus  capitis  pos- 
ticus  minor, 

CAPI'TULUM.  (Diminutive  of  ca;m<, 
the  head.)    1.  A  small  head. 

2,  A  pi-otuberance  of  a  bone,  received  In- 
to the  concavity  of  another  bone. 

3.  An  alembic. 

C  A  P  I' VI.    See  Cojmifera  officinalis. 

CAPNEL^'UM.  (From /caTTWj,  smoke, 
and  eXaiov,  oil ;  so  named  from  its  smoky 
exhalations  when  exposed  to  heat.)  In  Ga- 
len's works  it  means  a  resin. 

Ca'pnias.  {'From.  Kcmvos,  astnoke.)  1.  A 
jasper  of  a  smoky  colour. 

2.  A  vine  which  bears  white  and  part 
black  grapes. 

Capni'ston.  (From  Kairvos,  smoke.)  A 
preparation  of  spice  and  oil,  made  by  kin- 
dling the  spices,  and  fumigating  the  oil. 

Capni'tis.  (From  Kairvos,  smoke;  so 
called  from  its  smoky  colour.)  Tutty. 

CAPNOI'DES.  (From  Kawos,  fumi- 
tory, and  6i5oy,  likeness.)  Resembling  fu- 
mitory. 

CA'PNOS.  (Kairvos,  smoke;  so  call- 
ed, says  Blanchard,  because  its  juice,  if  ap- 
plied to  the  eyes,  produces  the  same  effect 
and  sensations  as  smoke.)  Cajmus.  The  herb 
fumitory.     See  Fumaria, 

CAPNUS.    See  Capnos. 

Ca'ppa.  (h  capite,  from  the  head :  so 
called  from  its  supposed  resemblance.)  The 
herb  monkshood.     See  Aconitum. 

CA'PPARIS.  (From  cabar,  Arab,  or 
■mapa  to  KaTnraveiv  apav,  from  its  curing 
madness  and  melancholy.)  Tlie  caper  plant. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  sj'stem.  Class,  Polyandria  ;  Order, 
Monogynia, 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  tlie  caper 
plant.    See  Capparis  spinosa. 

Capparis  spinosa.  Tlie  systematic  name 
of  the  caper  plant.  Capparis : — pc>idu7icjtlis 
solitariis  unifloris,  slipulis  spi)iosis,  Jbliis  an- 
miis,  capsulis  ovalihtis  of  Linna?us.  The 
buds,  or  unexpanded  flowers  of.  this  plant, 
are  in  common  use  as  a  pickle,  which  is  said 
to  possess  antiscorbutic  virtues.  The  bark 
of  the  root  was  formerly  in  high  esteem  as  a 
depbstruent. 

CAPREOLA'RIS.  (From  capreolu$,  a 
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tendril.)  Oapreolatus.  Resembling  in  its 
contortions,  or  other  appearance,  the  ten- 
drils of  a  vine ;  applied  to  the  spermatic 
vessels* 

CAPBEOLA'TUS.    See  Capreolaris. 

CAPRE'OLUS.  (Dim.  of  caprea,  a 
tendril.  Dr.  Turton  suggests  its  derivation 
from  caper,  a  goat,  the  horn  of  which  its 
contortions  somewhat  resemble.)  ].  The 
helix  or  circle  of  the  ear,  from  its  tendril-like 
contortion. 

2.  A  Tendril.    See  Cirrus. 

Caprico'iinus.  Lead. 
'■    CAPRIFICATION.  (Cajmjicatio ;  from 
caprificus,  a  wild  fig.)    The  vei7  singular 
husbandry,  or  management  of  fig-trees. 

CAPRIFI'CUS.  (From  cnper,  a  goat, 
andjicus,  a  fig;  because  they  are  a  chief 
food  of  goats.)  The  wild  fig-tree.  See  FiC7is. 

Capri'zans.  Galen  and  others  used  this 
word  to  express  an  inequality  in  the  pulse, 
when  it  leaps,  and,  as  it  were,  dances  in  un- 
certain strokes  and  periods. 

Capse'lla.  (Diminutive  of  capsa,  a  chest, 
from  its  resemblance.)  A  name  in  Mar- 
cellus  Empiricus  for  viper's  bugloss;  the 
Echium  Italicum,  of  Linnasus. 

CA'PSICUM.  (From KaTr7a),  to  bite;  on 
account  of  its  effect  on  the  mouth.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Penlandria;  Or- 
der, Monogi/nia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  cap- 
sicum.    See  Capsicum  annuum. 

Capsicujvi    annuum.      The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  from  which  we  obtain 
Cayenne  pepper.     Guinea  pepper.  Fiper 
indicum;  Lada  chilli;  Capo  molago Sola- 
num  urens;    Siliquastrum  Plinii;  Piper 
Brazilianum ;  Piper  Guineense ;  Piper  Cule- 
culicum;  Piper  Hisj>aniciim ;  Piper  Lzisi- 
tanicum.    Cayenne  pepper.     This  species 
of  pepper  is  obtained  from  the  Capsicum; 
caule  herhaceo,  pedunculis  solilariis  of  Lin- 
nEEus.    What  is  generally  used  under  the 
name  of  Cayenne  pepper,  however,  is  an  in- 
discriminate mixture  of  the  powder  of  thedried 
pods  of  many  species  of  capsicum,  but  espe- 
cially of  the  capsicum  minimum,  or  bird  pep- 
per, which  is  the  hottest  of  all.  These  peppers 
have    been    chiefly  used    as  condiments. 
They  prevent  flatulence  from  vegetable  food, 
and  give  warmth  to  the  stomach,  possessing 
all  the  virtues  of  the  oriental  spices,  without 
producing  those  complaints   of  the  head 
which  the  latter  are  apt  to  occasion.  An 
abuse  of  them,  however,  gives  rise  to  visceral 
obstructions,  especially  of  the  liver.    In  the 
practice  of  medicii\e,  there   can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  furnish  us  with  one  of  the 
purest  and  strongest  stimulants  which  can 
be  introduced  into  the  stomach,  and  may  be 
very  useful  in  some  paralytic  and  gouty 
cases.   Dr.  Adair,  who  first  introduced  tlicm 
into  practice,  found  them  useful  in  the  ca- 
.  chexia  Africana,  which  he  considers  as  a 


most  frequent  and  fatal  predisposition  to 
disease  among  the  slaves.    Dr.  Wright  says, 
that  in  dropsical  and  other  complaints  where 
chalybeates  are  indicated,  a  minute  portion 
of  powdered  capsicum  forms  an  excellent 
addition,  and  recommends  its  use  in  lethar- 
gic aflEections.    Tliis  pepper  has  also  been 
successfully  employed  in  a  species  of  cy- 
nanche  maligna,  which  proved  very  fatal  in 
the  West  Indies,  resisting  the  use  of  Peru- 
vian bark,  wine,  and  other  remedies  com- 
monly employed.    In  tropical  fevers,  coma 
and  delirium  are  common  attendants ;  and 
in  such  cases,  cataplasms  of  capsicmn  have  a 
speedy  and  happy  effect.    They  redden  the 
parts,  but  seldom  blister  unless  when  kept 
on  too  long.  In  ophthalmia  from  relaxation, 
the  diluted  juice  of  capsicum  is  found  to  be 
a  valuable  remedy.    Dr.  Adair  gave  six  or 
eight  grains  for  a  dose,  made  into  pills ;  or 
else  he  prepared  a  tincture  by  digesting  half 
an  ounce  of  the  pepper  in  a  pound  of  al- 
kohol,  the  dose  of  which  was  one  or  two 
drachms,  diluted  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water.    A  tinctura  capsici  is  now  for  the 
first  time  introduced  into  the  London  phar- 
macopoeia. 

CA'PSULA.  (Diminutive  of  capsa,  a 
chest  or  case.)  A  capsule.  1.  A  mem- 
braneous production  enclosing  a  part  of  the 
body  like  a  bag  ;  as  the  capsular  ligaments, 
the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens,  &c 

2.  In  botany,  a  dry,  woody,  coriaceous, 
or  membraneous  pcricarpium,  or  seed-vessel, 
generally  splitting  into  several  valves. 
The  parts  of  a  capsule,  are, 

1.  The  valves,  or  external  shell,  into  which 
the  capsule  splits. 

2.  The  sutures,  or  the  external  surface 
in  which  the  valves  are  joined. 

3.  The  dissepimenta,  or  partitions  by  which 
the  capsule  is  divided  into  several  cells. 

4.  The  loculamenta,  or  cells,  the  spaces 
between  the  partitions  and  valves. 

5.  The  columella,  or  central  column,  or 
filament,  which  unites  the  partitions,  and  to 
which  the  seeds  are  usually  attached. 

From  the  number  of  the  valves,  a  capsule 
is  said  to  be, 

1.  Bivalved  ;  as  in  Magnolia,  anA  Capra^ 
ria. 

2.  Thrcc-valved ;  as  in  Carina  indica. 

3.  Four-valved  ;  as  in  Datura  stramonium 
and  CEnotkera  biennis- 

4.  Five-valved ;  as  in  Illecebrum,  and 
Coris. 

5.  Manyvalved ;  as  in  Hura  crepitans, 
C.  Operculale,  or  circumcised,  the  oper- 
culum splitting  horizontally ;  as  in  Hyos- 
ciamus  niger,  and  Lecylhis  ollaria. 

From  the  number  of  cells, 

1.  Unilocular,  when  there  is  no  parti- 
tion ;  as  in  Parnassia  palustris,  and  jlgros- 
teina. 

2.  ^t/ocM/ar,  two  celled  ;  as  Ilyosciamus 
niger,  and  Datura  stramonium. 
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3.  Trilocular,  three-celled ;  as  in  JEsculus 
hypocastanwni,,  and  Iris  germanica. 

4.  Quinguelacular,  dve-ceUed;  asm  Hibis- 
cus sj/riacus,  and  Azalea  procumhcns. 

3.  Novemlocular,  nine-celled ;  as  in  Puni- 
ca  granatum. 

6.  Submiillilocular,  when  there  are  many 
cells,  and  the  partitions  do  not  reach  tiie 
middle  of  the  capsule ;  as  in  Papaver  somni- 
ferum. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  external  sur- 
face, a  capsule  is  called, 

1 .  Glabrous  ;  as  in  Papaver  somnifervm. 

2.  Aculeate ;  as  in  Datura  stramoniuvi. 

3.  Muricate  ;  as  in  Carina  inclica. 

From  the  number  of  tubercles  on  the  ex- 
ternal surface, 

1 .  jCapsula  dicocca,  or  didyma ;  as  in 
Spigelia. 

2.  C.  tricocca  ;  as  in  Euphorbia  lathyrus, 
and  Cneorum  tricoccum. 

3.  C.  teiracocca ;  as  in  Paururus  cernuus, 
and  Evonynius  europeus. 

From  the  number  of  contiguous  cap- 
sules, 

1.  C.  simplex,  if  solitary. 

2.  C.  duplex,  two  aggregated ;  as  in  Pceo- 
nia  officinalis. 

5.  C.  triplex ;  as  in  Veratrum  album. 

4.  C.  quintujtlex  ;  as  in  Aquilegia  vxdgaris, 
and  Mgella. 

5.  C.  multiplex;  as  in  Sempervivum  tecto- 
rum. 

From  the  substance,  a  capsule  is  called, 

1.  Membranaceous;  as  in  Datura  stramo- 
nium. 

2.  Corticated,  the  external  fungous  mem- 
brane receding  fi-om  the  capsule.j  as  in  Rici- 
nus  communis. 

3.  Woody,  very  hard,  yet  splitting  ;  as  in 
Hura  crejiitans. 

4.  JBaccated,  when  the  seed  is  surrounded 
by  a  pulp ;  as  Evanymus  europeus,  and 
Samyda. 

5.  Spurious,  if  the  calyx,  capsule-like,  sur- 
rounding the  seed,  splits ;  as  in  Fagus  sylva- 
tica. 

The  number  of  seeds  contained  in  the 
capsule,  gives  rise  to  the  following  distinc- 
tions. 

1 .  Capsula  monospernia,  one-seeded ;  as  in 
Gomphrenia,  Herniaria,  and  Salsola. 

2.  C.  disperma,  two-seeded  ;  fis  in  Heben- 
stratia,  and  Buffonia. 

3.  C.  Trisperna,  three-seeded ;  as  in  Glaux 
and  Hudsonia. 

4.  C.  polysjierma,  many-seeded ;  as  in 
Papaver  somniferum. 

In  botany,  the  term  for  a  species  of  in- 
florescence, called  a  head  or  tuft,  formed 
of  many  flowers,  in  a  globular  form,  upon  a 
common  peduncle. 

From  the  insertion  of  the  flowers,  it  is 
called, 

1.  Pedunculated;  »s  in  Astragalus syriacus, 
and  Eryngium  maritimum. 


2.  Sessile;  as  in  Trifolium  tom^ntosum- 

3.  Terminal;  as  in  Mommta Jistulosa. 

4.  Axillary  ;  as  in  Gomphreiia  sessilis. 
From  the  figure,  it  is  said  to  be, 

1 .  Globose  ;  as  in  Gomphreiui  globosa. 

2.  Subrotund ;  AS  in  Trifolium  pratense. 

3.  Conic ;  as  in  Trifolium  moiUanum. 

4.  Dimidiate,  flat  on  one  side,  round  on 
tlie  other ;  as  in  Trifolium  lupinasler. 

From  its  covering, 

1.  Naked;  as  in  lUecebrum  polygo- 
noides. 

2.  Foliose  ;  as  in  Plantago  indico. 

A  capitulum  that  is  very  small,  and  is 
mostly  in  the  axilla,  is  called  Glomerulus. 

Capsula  atrabilaris.  See  Retial  Glands^ 

Capsula  iienalis.    See  Reiuil  Glands. 

CA'PSULAR.  (Capsularis ;  trom  capsa, 
a  bag.)  Surrounding  a  part,  like  a  bag  : 
applied  to  a  ligament  which  surrounds  every 
moveable  articulation,  and  contains  tlie  sy- 
novia like  a  bag. 

CA'PSULE.     See  C>psula. 

Capsule  of  glisson.  Capsula  Glissonii. 
Vagina  porta;  Vagina  Glissonii.  A  strong 
tunic,  formed  of  cellular  texture,  wliich  ac- 
companies the  vena  portse,  and  its  most 
minute  ramifications,  throughout  the  whole 
liver. 

Ca'pulum.  (From  <ca/xirr&),  to  bend.)  A 
contortion  of  the  eye-lids,  or  other  parts. 

Ca'pur.  (Arabian.)  Camphire. 

CA'PUT.  (Caput,  itis.  neut.  ;  from 
capio,  to  take  ;  because  from  it,  -according 
to  Varro,  the  senses  take  their  origin.) 
1.  The  head,  cranium,  or  skull.  It  is  situ- 
ated above  or  upon  the  trunk,  and  united  to 
the  cervical  vertebra?.  It  is  distinguished 
into  skull  and  face.  On  the  skull  are  ob- 
served vertex,  or  crown  ;  sinciput,  or  fore- 
parts ;  occiput,  or  hinder  part ;  and  the  tem- 
ples. The  parts  distinguished  on  the  face 
are  well  known ;  as  the  forehead,  nose,  eyes, 
&c.  The  arteries  of  the  head  are  branches 
of  the  carotids ;  and  the  veins  empty  them- 
selves into  the  jugulars.  Se-,'  S/adl  and 
Face. 

2.  The  upper  extremity  of  a  bone  ;  as  tlie 
head  of  the  humerus  or  femur. 

3.  The  oi  igin  of  a  muscle ;  as  the  long 
head  of  the  biceps. 

4.  A  protuberance  like  the  head  of  any 
thing  ;  as  caput  gallinaginis. 

5.  Tlie  beginning  of  a  part ;  as  caput 
coeci. 

6.  The  remains  of  any  thing  after  its  de- 
struction by  fire,  or  other  means :  hence  ca- 
put mortuum. 

Caput  gallinaginls.  Ventmonlanum. 
A  cutaneous  eminence  in  the  urethra  of  men, 
before  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  somewhat 
like  the  head  of  a  woodcock  in  miniature, 
around  which  the  seminal  ducts,  and  the 
ducts  of  the  prostate  gland,  open. 

Caput  mortuum.  A  fanciful  term,  much 
used  by  the  old  chemists,  but  now  entirely 
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rejected.  It  denoted  the  fixed  residue  of 
operations.  As  the  earlier  chemists  did  not 
examine  these,  they  did  not  find  any  incon- 
venience in  one  general  term  to  denote 
them:  but  the  most  slender  acquaintance 
with  modern  chemistry  must  show,  that  it 
is  utterly  impracticable  to  denote,  by  one 
general  term,  all  the  various  matters  tliat  re- 
main fixed  in  certain  degrees  of  heat.  The 
term  is  obsolete. 

Caput  obstipum.  The  wry  neck.  Mostly 
a  spasmodic  complaint. 

Caput  purgia,  (A  barbarous  word,  from 
caput,  the  head,  and  purgo,  to  purge.) 
Medicines  which,  by  causing  a  defluxion 
from  the  nose,  purge,  as  it  were,  the  Jiead, 
as  some  errhines  do. 

Captrimon.    (From   Kairvpos,  burnt.) 
Capyrion.    A  medicated  cake,  much  baked. 
Capy'rion.     See  Capyridion. 
Ca'rabe.    (PersiaH.)  Amber. 
Carabe  funerum.    a  bitumen, 
CA'RABUS.    A  genus  of  insects  of  the 
beetle  kind.   Two  species,  the  chrysocephalus 
and  ferrugineus,  have  been  recommended 
for  the  tooth. ache.    They  must  be  pressed 
between  the  fingers,  and  then  rubbed  on  the 
gum  and  tooth  affected. 

Caraco'smos.  a  name  of  the  sour  mare's 
milk,  so  much  admired  by  the  Tartars. 
Caragua'ta.    The  aloe  of  Brazil. 
CARA'NNA.  (Spanish.)  Caragnn.^  Ca- 
rannce  gummi.  Bresilis.  A  concrete  resinous 
juice,  that  exudes  from  a  large  tree,  of 
which  we  have  no  particular  account.    It  is 
brought  from  New  Spain  and  America,  in 
little  masses,  rolled  up  in  leaves  of  flags  ; 
externally  and  internally  it  is  of  a  brownish 
colour,    variegated   with   irregular  white 
streaks.    When  fresh,  it  is  soft  and  tena- 
cious ;  but  becomes  dry  and  friable  by  keep- 
ing.   Pure  caranna  has  an  agreeable  aroma- 
tic smell,  especially  when  heated,  and  a 
bitterish  slightly  pungent  taste.     It  was 
formerly  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  vul- 
nerai-y  balsams,  strengthening,  discutient, 
and  supi)urating  plasters ;  but  its  scarcity 
has  caused  it  to  be  forgotten. 
CARAWAY.     See  Carum. 
Ca'rbasus.    KapSacros.   Scribonius  Lar- 
gus  uses  this  word  for  lint. 

CA'RBO.  (Cfiarbah,  Hebrew,  burnt  or 
dried. )  Coal. 

1.  In  medicine  and  chemistry,  it  is  com- 
monly understood  to  mean  charcoal,  and 
receives  its  name  from  its  mode  of  prepar- 
ation, which  is  by  burning  pieces  of  light 
wood  into  a  dry  black  coal. 

2.  A  carbuncle.    See  Anthrnx. 

Carbo  ligni.  Charcoal.  As  an  exter- 
nal application,  powdered  charcoal  has  been 
recommended  in  the  cure  of  gangrene,  from 
external  causes,  and  all  descriptions  of  foetid 
ulcers.  Meat  which  has  acquired  a  mawkish 
or  even  putrid  smell,  is  found  to  be  rendered 
perfectly  sweet,  by  rubbing  it  with  powdered 
charcoal.    It  is  also  used  as  tooth-powder. 


CA'RBON.  (From  cflr6o,  coal.)  Che- 
mists  apply  this  term  [to  the  diamond  and 
what  is  commonly  called  charcoal.  The 
diamond  is  the  purest  form  of  it. 

1,  "  When  vegetable  matter,  particularly 
the  more  solid,  as  wood,  is  exposed  to  heat 
in  close  vessels,  the  volatile  parts  fly  off,  and 
leave  behind  a  black  porous  substance,  which 
is  charcoal.  If  this  be  suffered  to  undergo 
combustion  in  contact  with  oxygen,  or  with 
atmospheric  air,  much  the  greater  part  of  it 
will  combine  with  the  oxygen,  and  escape  in 
he  form  of  gas ;  leaving  about  a  two- 
hundredth  part,  which  consists  chiefly  of 
different  saline  and  metallic  substances. 
This  pure  inflammable  part  of  the  charcoal  is 
what  is  commonly  called  carbon  ;  and  if  the 
gas  be  received  into  proper  vessels,  the  car- 
bon will  be  found  to  have  been  converted 
by  the  oxygen  into  an  acid,  called  the  car- 
bonic.    See  Carbonic  acid. 

From  the  circumstance,  that  inflammable 
substances  refract  light  in  a  ratio  greater 
than  that  of  their  densities,  Newton  inferred, 
that  the  diamond  was  inflammable.  The 
quantity  of  the  inflammable  part  of  charcoal, 
requisite  to  form  a  hundred  parts  of  carbo- 
nic acid,  was  calculated  by  Lavoisier  to  be 
twenty-eight  parts.  From  a  careful  experi- 
ment of  Mr.  Tennant,  27.6  parts  of  dia- 
mond, and  72.4  of  oxygen,  formed  100  of 
carbonic  add  ;  and  hence  he  inferred  the 
identity  of  diamond  and  the  inflammable 
part  of  charcoal. 

Well-ljurned  charcoal  is  a  conductor  of 
electricity,  though  wood  simply  deprived  of 
its  moisture  by  baking  is  a  nonconductor  ; 
but  it  is  a  very  bad  conductor  of  caloric,  a 
property  of  considerable  use  on  many  occa- 
sions, as  in  lining  crucibles. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  hence  the 
utility  of  charring  the  surface  of  wood  ex- 
posed to  that  liquid,  in  order  to  preserve  it, 
a  circumstance  not  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
This  preparation  of  timber  has  been  proposed 
as  an  effectual  preventive  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  dry  rot.  It  has  an  attrac- 
tion, however,  for  a  certain  portion  of  water, 
which  it  retains  very  forcibly.  Heated  red- 
hot,  or  nearly  so,  it  decomposes  water ; 
forming  with  its  oxygen  carbonic  acid,  or 
carbonic  oxide,  according  to  the  quantity 
present ;  and  with  the  hydrogen  a  gaseous 
carburet,  called  carburetted  hydrogen,  or 
heavy  inflammable  air. 

Charcoal  is  infusible  by  any  heat.  If  ex- 
posed to  a  very  high  temperature  in  close 
vessels,  it  loses  little  or  nothing  of  its  weight, 
but  shrinks,  becomes  more  compact,  and  ac- 
quires a  deeper  black  colour. 

Recently  prepared  charcoal  has  a  remark- 
able property  of  absorbing  different  gases, 
and  condensing  them  in  its  pores,  without 
any  alteration  of  their  properties  or  its  own.JJ 
Very  light  charcoal,  such  as  that  of  cork, 
absorbs  scarcely  any  air  ;  while  the  pit^coal 
of  Rastiberg,  sp.  gr.  1.326,  absorbs  ten  times 
S  3 
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and  a  half  its  volume.  The  absorption  was  al- 
ways completed  in  24  hours.  This  curious 
faculty,  which  is  common  to  all  porous 
bodies,  resembles  the  action  of  capillary  tubes 
on  liquids.  When  a  piece  of  charcoal, 
charged  with  one  gas,  is  transferred  into  an- 
other, it  absorbs  some  of  it,  and  parts  with  a 
portion  of  that  first  condensed.  In  the  ex- 
periments of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys, 
charcoal  was  found  to  imbibe  from  the  at- 
mosphere in  a  day  about  one-eighth  of  its 
weight  of  water.  For  a  general  view  of  ab- 
sorption, see  Gas. 

When  oxygen  is  condensed  by  charcoal, 
carbonic  acid  is  observed  to  form  at  the  end 
of  several  months.  But  the  most  remarkable 
property  displayed  by  charcoals  impregnated 
with  gas,  is  that  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
when  exposed  to  the  air  or  oxygen  gas.  The 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  speedily  destroyed, 
and  water  and  sulphur  result,  with  the  dis- 
engagement of  considerable  heat.  Hy- 
drogen alone  has  no  such  effects.  When 
charcoal  was  exposed  by  Sir  H.  Davy  to  in- 
tense ignition  in  vacuo,  and  in  condensed 
azot,  by  means  of  Mr.  Children's  magni- 
ficent voltaic  battery,  it  slowly  volatilized, 
and  gave  out  a  little  hydrogen.  The  remain- 
ing part  was  always  much  harder  than  be- 
fore ;  and  in  one  case  so  hard  as  to  scratch 
glass,  while  its  lustre  was  increased.  This 
fine  experiment  may  be  regarded  as  a  near 
approach  to  the  production  of  diamond. 

Charcoal  has  a  powerful  affinity  for  oxy- 
gen; whence  its  use  in  disoxygenatiug  metallic 
oxides,  and  restoring  their  base  to  its  origi- 
nal metallic  state,  or  reviving  the  metal. 
Thus  too  it  decomposes  several  of  the  acids, 
as  the  phosphoric  and  sulphuric,  from  which 
it  abstracts  tlieir  oxygen,  and  leaves  the 
phosphorus  and  sulphur  free. 

Carbon  is  capable  of  combining  with 
sulphur,  and  with  hydrogen.  With  iron  it 
forms  steel  ;  and  it  unites  with  copper  into  a 
carburet,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Priestlejf. 

A  singular  and  important  property  of 
charcoal  is  that  of  destroying  the  smell, 
colour,  and  taste  of  various  substances  :  for 
the  first  accurate  experiments  on  which  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  to  Mr.Lowitz,  of  Peters- 
burgh,  though  it  had  been  long  before 
recommended  to  correct  the  foetor  of  foul 
ulcers,  and  as  an  antiseptic.  On  this  account 
it  is  certainly  the  best  dentifrice.  Water 
that  has  become  putrid  by  long  keeping  in 
wooden  casks,  is  rendered  sweet  by  filtering 
through  charcoal  powder,  or  by  agitation 
with  it ;  particularly  if  a  few  drops  of  sul- 
phuric acid  be  added.  Common  vinegar 
boiled  witli  charcoal  powder  becomes  per- 
fectly limpid.  Saline  solutions,  that  arc 
tinged  yellow  or  brown,  are  rendered  co- 
lourless in  the  same  way,  so  as  to  afford 
perfectly  white  crystals.  The  impure  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  obtained  from  bones,  is 
deprived  both  of  its  colour  and  foetid  smejl  by 


sublimation  with  an  equal  weight  of  charcoal 
powder.  Malt  spirit  is  freed  from  its  dis- 
agreeable flavour  l)y  distillation  from  char- 
coal ;  but  if  too  much  be  used,  part  of  the 
spirit  is  decomposed.  Simple  maceration, 
for  eight  or  ten  days,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  1-1 50th  of  the  weight  of  the  spirit, 
improves  the  flavour  much.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  charcoal  be  well  burned,  brought 
to  a  red  heat  before  it  is  used,  and  used  as 
soon  as  may  be,  or  at  least  be  carefully 
excluded  from  the  air.  The  proper  pro- 
portion too  should  be  ascertained  by  ex- 
periment on  a  small  scale;  The  charcoal 
may  be  used  repeatedly,  by  exposing  it  for 
some  time  to  a  red  heat  before  it  is  again 
employed. 

Charcoal  is  used  on  particular  occasions 
as  fuel,  on  account  of  its  giving  a  strong  and 
steady  heat  without  smoke.  It  is  employed 
to  convert  iron  into  steel  by  cementation. 
It  enters  into  the  composition  of  gunpowder. 
In  its  finer  states,  as  in  ivory  black,  lamp- 
black, &c.  it  forms  the  basis  of  black  paints, 
Indian  ink,  and  printers'  ink. 

The  purest  carbon  for  chemical  purposes 
is  obtained  by  strongly  igniting  lamp-black 
in  a  covered  crucible.  Tliis  yields,  like  the 
diamond,  unmixed  carbonic  acid  by  com- 
bustion in  oxygen. 

Carbon  unites  with  all  the  common  simple 
combustibles,  and  with  azot,  forming  a 
series  of  most  important  compounds.  With 
sulphur  it  forms  a  curious  limpid  liquid, 
called  carburet  of  sulphur,  or  sulphuret  of 
carbon.  With  phosphorus  it  forms  a  species 
of  compound,  whose  properties  are  imper- 
fectly ascertained.  It  unites  with  hydrogen 
in  two  definite  proportions,  constituting 
subcarbu retted  and  carburetted  hydrogen 
gases.  With  azot  it  forms  prussic  gas, 
the  cyanogen  of  Gay  Lussac.  Steely  and 
plumbago  are  two  different  compounds  of 
carbon  with  iron.  In  black  chalk  we  find 
this  combustible  intimately  associated  with 
silica  and  alumina.  The  primitive  combin- 
ing proportion,  or  prime  equivalent  of  car- 
bon, is  0.75  on  the  oxygen  scale. 

2.  Carbon  mineral.  This  is  of  a  grey 
blackish  colour.  It  is  charcoal  with  various 
proportions  of  earth  and  iron,  without  bitu- 
men. It  has  a  silky  lustre,  and  the  fibrous 
texture  of  wood.  It  is  found  in  small  quan- 
tities, stratified  with  brown  coal,  slate  coal, 
and  pitch  coal. 

Carbon,  gaseous  oxide  of.  Gaseous 
oxide  of  carbon  was  first  described  by  Dr. 
Priestley,  who  mistook  it  for  a  hydrocarbo- 
nate.  AVith  the  true  nature  of  it,  wc  have 
been  only  lately  acquainted.  It  was  first 
proved  to  be  a  peculiar  gas,  by  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank,  of  Woolwich,  who  made  it  known 
to  us  as  such,  in  April,  1801,  through  the 
medium  of  Nicholson's  Journal  for  that 
month.  Several  additional  properties  of  this 
gas  were  soon  afterwards  noticed  by  De- 
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sorraes,  Clement,  and  others.  Gaseous  oxide 
of  carbon  forms  an  intermediate  substance 
between  the  pure  hydro-carbonates  and  car- 
bonic acid  gas  ;  but  not  being  possessed  ot 
acid  properties,  Mr.  Cruiksliank  called  it, 
confoi-mably  to  the  rules  of  the  chemical  no- 
menclature, gaseous  oxide  of  carbon,  for  it 
consists  of  oxygen  and  carbon  rendered 
gaseous  by  caloric.    See  Carbonic  oxide. 

Carbonaceous  acid.    See  Carbonic  acid. 

CARBO'NAS.  {Carbonas,atis.  m.jfrom 
carbonic  acid  being  one  of  its  constituents.) 
A  carbonate.  A  salt,  formed  by  the  union 
of  carbonic  acid  with  a  salifiable  basis. 
Tlie  carbonates  employed  in  medicine  are  : 

1.  The  potassse  carbonas. 

2.  The  sodse  carbonas. 

3.  The  creta  pra^iarata,  and  the  testaj 
prseparataj,  which  are  vai-ieties  of  carbonate 
of  lime. 

When  the  base  is  imperfectly  neutralised 
by  the  carbonic  acid,  the  salt  is  tenned  a 
subcarbonate  ;  of  which  kind  are  employed 
medicinally : 

1.  The  potassffl  subcarbonas. 

2.  Tlie  sodas  subcarbonas,  and  the  soda; 
subcarbonas  exsiccata. 

3.  The  ammonias  subcarbonas,  and  the 
liquor  ammonise  subcarbonatis. 

4.  The  plumbi  subcarbonas. 

5.  The  ferri  subcarbonas. 

6.  The  magnesia;  subcarbonas. 
Carbonas  ammonite.  See  AmmonuB  sub- 
carbonas. 

Carbonas  calcis.  Carbonate  of  lime. 
Several  varieties  of  this  are  used  in  medi- 
cine :  the  purest  and  best  are  the  creta  pra;- 
parata,  testa;  preparatae,  chelse  cancrorum, 
testa;  ovorum,  and  oculi  cancrorum. 

Carbonas  ferri.  See  Ferri  subcarbonas. 

CARBONAS^MAGNESiiE.  See  MagncsiiE  sub- 
carbonas. 

Carbonas  plumbi.    See  Plumbi  subcar- 
bonas. 

Carbonas  potass^.     See  Polasste  car- 
bonas. 

Carbonas  sod^e.     See  Sodec  carbonas. 
CARBONATE.    See  Carbonas. 
Carbonate  of  barytes.    See  Heavy  spar. 
Carbonated-hydrogen  gas.    See  Carburet- 
ted  hydrogen  gas. 

CA'RBONIC  ACID.  Acidum  carbom- 
cuni.    Fixed  air  ;  Carbonaceous  acid ;  Cal- 
careous acid ;  Aerial  acid.  "  Tliis  acid,  being 
a  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  may  be 
foi-med  by  burning  charcoal ;  but  as  it  exists 
in  great  abundance  ready  formed,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  this  expedient. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  pour  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  five  or  six  times  its  weight 
of  water,  on  common  chalk,  which  is  a  com- 
pound of  carbonic  acid  and  lime.    An  etter- 
vescence  ensues ;  carbonic  acid  is  evolved  in 
the  state  of  gas,  and  may  be  received  in  the 
usual  manner.  .  . 

Carbonic  acid  abounds  in  great  quantities 
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in  nature,  and  appears  to  be  produced  in  a 
variety  of  circumstances.    It  composes  of 
the -weight  of  limestone,  marble,  calcareous 
spar,  and  other  natural  specimens  of  calcare- 
ous earth,  from  which  it  may  be  extricated 
either  by  the  simple  application  of  heat,  or 
by  the  superior  affinity  of  some  other  acid  ; 
most  acids  having  a  stronger   action  on 
bodies  than  this.    This  last  process  does  not 
require  heat,  because  fixed  air  is  strongly 
disposed  to  assume  the  elastic  state.  Water, 
under  the  common  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
•^ere,  and  at  a  low  temperature,  absorbs 
somewhat  more  than  its  bulk  of  fixed  air, 
and  then,  constitutes  a  weak  acid.    It  the 
pressure  be  greater,  the  absorption  is  aug- 
mented.   It  is  to  be  observed,  likewise,  that 
more  gas  than  water  will  absorb  should  be 
present.     Heated  water  absorbs  less  ;  and  if 
water  impregnated  with  this  acid  be  exposed 
on  a  brisk  fire,  the  rapid  escape  of  the  aerial 
bubbles  affords  an  appearance  as  if  the  water 
were  at  the  point  of  boiling,  when  the  heat 
is  not  greater  than  the  hand  can  bear.  Con- 
gelation separates  it  readily  and  completely 
from  water;  but  no  degree  of  cold  or 
pressure  has  yet  exhibited  this  acid  in  a 
dense  or  concentrated  state  of  fluidity. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  much  denser  than 
common  air,  and  for  this  reason  occupies  the 
lower  parts  of  such  mines  or  caverns  as  con- 
tain materials  which  afford  it  by  decomposi- 
tion.   The  miners  call  it  choke-damp.  The 
Grotto  del  Cano,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
has  been  famous  for  ages  on  account  of  tlie 
effects  of  a  stratum  of  fixed  air  which  covers 
its  bottom.    It  is  a  cave  or  hole  in  the  side 
of  a  mountain,  near  the  lake  Agnano,  mea- 
suring not  more  than  eighteen  feet  from  its 
entrance  to  tlie  inner  extremity  ;  where  if  a 
dog  or  other  animal  that  holds  down  its  head 
be  thrust,  it  is  immediately  killed  by  inhaling 
this  noxious  fluid. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  emitted  in  large  quan- 
tities by  bodies  in  the  state  of  the  vinous 
fermentation,  and  on  account  of  its  great 
weight,  it  occupies  the  apparently  empty 
space  or  upper  part  of  tlie  vessels  in  which 
the  fermenting  process  is  going  on.  A 
variety  of  striking  experiments  may  be  made 
in  this  stratum  of  elastic  fluid.  Liglited 
paper,  or  a  candle  dipped  into  it,  is  imme- 
diately extinguished;  and  the  smoke  remain- 
ing in  the  carbonic  acid  gas  renders  its  sur- 
face visible,  which  may  be  thrown  into  waves 
by  agitation  like  water.    If  a  dish  of  water 
be  immersed  in  this  gas,  and  briskly  agitated, 
it  soon  becomes  impregnated,  and  obtains 
the  pungent  taste  of  Pyrmont  water.  In 
consequence  of  the  weight  of  the  carbonic 
acid  gas,  it  may  be  lifted  out  in  a  pitcher, 
or  bottle,  which,  if  well  corked,  may  be  used 
to  convey  it  to  great  distances,  or  it  may  be 
drawn  out  of  a  vessel  by  a  cock  like  a  liquid. 
The  eftects  produced  by  pouring  this  invisi- 
ble fluid  from  one  vessel  to  another,  have  a 
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very  singular  appearance :  if  a  candle  or 
small  animal  be  placed  in  a  deep  vessel,  the 
former  becomes  extinct,  and  the  latter  ex- 
pires m  a  few  seconds,  after  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  IS  poured  upon  them,  though  the 
eye  is  incapable  of  distinguishing  any  thin-^ 
that  is  poured.  If,  however,  it  be  poured 
into  a  vessel  full  of  air,  in  the  sunshine,  its 
density  being  so  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  air,  renders  it  slightly  visible  by  the  un- 
dulations and  streaks  it  forms  in  this  fluid,  as 
it  descends  through  it. 

Carbonic  acid  reddens  infusion  of  litmus  ; 
but  the  redness  vanishes  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  as  the  acid  flies  off.  It  has  a  peculiar 
sharp  taste,  which  may  be  perceived  over  vats 
in  which  wine  or  beer  is  fermenting,  as  also 
in  sparkling  Champaign,  and  the  brisker 
kinds  of  cider.  Light  passing  through  it  is 
refracted  by  it,  but  does  not  effect  any  sensi- 
ble alteration  in  it,  though  it  appears,  from 
experiment,  that  it  favours  the  separation  of 
its  principles  by  other  substances  It  will 
not  unite  with  an  overdose  of  oxyo-en,  of 
which  it  contains  72  parts  in  100,  the  other 
28  being  pure  carbon.  It  not  only  destroys 
life,  but  the  heart  and  muscle  of  animals 
killed  by  it  lose  all  their  irritability,  so  as  to 
be  insensible  to  the  stimulus  of  galvanism. 

Carbonic  acid  is  dilated  by  heat,  but  not 
otherwise  altered  by  it.  It  is  not  acted  upon 
by  oxygen,  or  any  of  the  simple  combustibles. 
Charcoal  absorbs  it,  but  gives  it  out  again 
unchanged,  at  ordinary  temperatures;  but 
when  this  gaseous  acid  is  made  to  traverse 
charcoal  ignited  in  a  tube,  it  is  converted  into 
carbonic  oxide.    Phosphorus  is  insoluble  in 
carbonic  acid  gas ;  but,  as  already  observed, 
is  capable  of  decomposing  it  by  compound 
affinity,  when  assisted  by  sufficient  heat  j  and 
Priestley  and  Cruikshank  have  shown  that 
iron,  zinc,  and  several  other  metals,  are 
capable  of  producing  the  same  effect.  If 
carbonic  acid  be  mixed  with  sulphuretted, 
phosphuretted,  or  carburetted  gas,  it  renders 
them  less  combustible,  or  destroys  their  com- 
bustibility entirely,  but  produces  no  other 
sensible  change.    Such  mixtures  occur  in 
various  analyses,  and  particularly  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  and 
animal  substances.    The  inflammable  air  of 
marshes  is  frequently  carburetted  hydrogen 
intimately  mixed  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  obtained  from 
mineral  waters  is  very  often  mixed  with  it. 

Carbonic  acid  appears  from  various  experi- 
ments of  Ingenhousz  to  be  of  considerable 
utility  in  promoting  vegetation.  It  is  pro- 
lably  decomposed  by  tiie  organs  of  plants, 
ts  base  furnishing  part  at  least  of  the  carbon 
that  IS  so  abundant  in  tiie  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  Its  oxygen  contributing  to  reple- 
nish the  atmosphere  with  that  necessary 
support  of  life,  which  is  continually  dimi- 
nished by  the  respiration  of  animals  and 
other  causes. 


The  most  exact  experiments  on  the  neutral 
carbonates  concur  to  prove,  that  the  prime 
equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  is  2.75;  and  Uiat 
it  consists  of  one  prime  of  carbon  =  0.75 
+  2.0  oxygen. 

Water  absorbs  about  its  volume  of  this 
acid  gas,  and  thereby  acquires  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.0015.  On  freezing  it,  the  gas 
IS  as  completely  expelled  as  by  boiling.  By 
artificial  pressure  witii  forcing  pumps,  water 
may  be  made  to  absorb  two  or  three  times 
its  bulk  of  carbonic  acid.  When  there  is 
also  added  a  littie  potassa  or  soda,  it  becomes 
tiie  aerated  or  carbonated  alkaline  water,  a 
pleasant  beverage,  and  a  not  inactive  remedy 
in  several  complaints,  particularly  dyspepsia, 
hiccup,  and  disorders  of  the  kidneys.  Al- 
kohol  condenses  twice  its  volume  of  carbonic 
acid.  The  most  beautiful  analytical  experi- 
ment with  carbonic  acid,  is  the  combustion 
of  potassium  in  it,  tiie  fonnation  of  potassa, 
and  the  deposition  of  charcoal. 

In  point  of  affinity  for  the  earths  and 
alkalies,  carbonic  acid  stands  apparently  low 
in  the  scale.  Before  its  true  nature  was 
known,  its  compounds  with  them  were  not 
considered  as  salts,  but  as  the  earths  and 
alkalies  themselves,  only  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  viM,  or  effervescent,  from  their 
qualities  of  effervescing  with  acids,  and  want- 
ing causticity. 

The  carbonates  are  characterised  fay  effer- 
vescing with  almost  all  the  acids,  even  the 
acetic,  when  they  evolve  their  gaseous  acid, 
which,  passed  into  lime  water  by  a  tube,  de- 
prives it  of  its  taste,  and  converts  it  into  chalk 
and  pure  water. 

The  carbonate  of  barytes,  found  native  in 
Cumberland,  by  Dr.  Withering.  From 
this  circumstance  it  has  been  teraed  Wither- 
ite.  It  has  been  likewise  called  aerated 
heavy  sjmr,  aerated  baroselenite,  aerated  heavy 
earth  or  barytes,  barolite,  &c. 

Carbonate  of  strunlian,  found  native  in 
Scotland,  at  Strontian  in  Argyllshire,  and  at 
Leadhills. 

Carbonate  of  lime  exists  in  great  abun- 
dance in  nature,  variously  mixed  with  other 
bodies,  under  the  names  of  marble,  chalk, 
limestone,  stalactites,  &c.  in  which  it  is  of 
more  important  and  extensive  use  than  any 
other  of  the  salts,  except  perhaps  the  muriate 
of  soda. 

The  carbonate,  or  rather  sub-carbonate  of 
potassa,  was  long  known  by  the  name  of 
vegetable  alkali.  It  was  also  called  fixed 
nitre,  salt  of  tartar,  salt  of  wormvmod,  &c. 
according  to  the  different  modes  in  which  it 
was  procured ;  and  was  sujiposed  to  retain 
Eometiiing  of  the  virtues  of  tJie  substance 
from  which  it  was  extracted.  This  error 
has  been  some  time  exploded,  but  the  know- 
ledge of  its  true  nature  is  of  more  recent 
date. 

As  water  at  the  usual  temperature  of  the 
air  dissolves  rather  more  than  its  weight  of 
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this  salt,  we  have  thus  a  ready  mode  of  de- 
tecting' its  adulterations  in  general ;  and  as 
it  is  "often  of  consequence  to  know  how 
much  alkaU  a  particular  specimen  contains, 
this  may  be  ascertained  by  the  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  it  will  saturate.  This  salt  is 
deliquescent.  It  consists  of  6  potassa  +  2. 75 
carbonic  acid  =  8. 75. 

The  bi-carbonate  of  potassa  crystallises  in 
square  prisms,  the  apices  of  which  are  qua- 
drangular pyramids.    It  has  a  urinous  but 
not  caustic  taste ;  changes  the  syrup  of  violets 
green :  boiling  water  dissolves  five-sixths  of 
its  weight,  and  cold  water  one-fourth ;  al- 
kohol,  even  when  hot,  will  not  dissolve  more 
than  1-1 200th.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2-012. 
"When  it  is  very  pure  and  well  crystallised  it 
effloresces  on  exposure  to  a  dry  atmosphere, 
though  it  was  formerly  considered  as  deli- 
quescent.   It  was  thought  that  the  common 
salt  of  tartar  of  the  shops  was  a  compound  of 
this  carbonate  and  pure  potassa;  the  latter  of 
which,  being  very  deliquescent,  attracts  the 
moisture  of  the  air  till  the  whole  is  dissolved. 
From  its  smooth  feel,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  prepared,  the  old  chemists  called 
this  solution  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium.  _ 

The  bi-carbonate  of  potassa  melts  vnth  a 
gentle  heat,  loses  its  water  of  crysUUisation, 
amounting  to  and  gives  out  a  portion 
of  its  carbonic  acid  ;  though  no  degree  of 
heat  will  expel  the  whole  of  the  acid.  Thus, 
as  the  carbonate  of  potassa  is  always  prepared 
by  incineration  of  vegetable  substances,  and 
Uxiviation,  it  must  be  in  the  intermediate 
state  ;  or  tliat  of  a  carbonate  with  excess  of 
alkali :  and  to  obtaia  the  true  carbonate  we 
must  saturate  tliis  salt  with  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  best  done  by  passing  the  acid  in  the 
state  of  gas  through  a  solution  of  the  salt  in 
twice  its  weight  of  water ;  or,  if  we  want 
the  potassa  pure,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
lime,  to  separate  that  portion  of  acid  which 
fire  will  not  expel. 

The  bi-carbonate,  usually  called  sujter- 
carbonate  by  the  apothecaries,  consists  of  2 
primes  of  carbonic  acid  =  5.500,  1  of  pot- 
assa =  6,  and  1  of  water  =  1.125,  in  all 
12.625. 

The  carbonate  of  soda  has  likewise  been 
long  known,  and  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
ceding by  the  name  of  mineral  alkali.  In 
commerce  it  is  usually  called  barilla,  or 
soda;  in  which  state,  however,  it  always 
contains  a  mixture  of  earthy  bodies,  and 
usually  common  salt.  It  may  be  purified 
by  dissolving  it  in  a  small  portion  of  water, 
filtering  the  solution,  evaporating  at  a  low 
heat,  and  skimming  off  the  crystals  of  muriate 
of  soda  as  they  form  on  its  surface.  When 
these  cease  to  form,  the  solution  may  be 
suffered  to  cool,  and  the  carbonate  of  soda 
will  crystallise. 

It  is  found  abundantly  in  nature.  In 
Egypt,  where  it  is  collected  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  particularly  after  the  desic- 


cation of  temporary  lakes,  it  has  been  known 
from  time  immemorial  by  the  name  of  ni- 
trum,  natron,  or  natrum.  A  great  deal  is  pre- 
pared in  Spain  by  incinerating  the  maritime 
plant  salsola ;  and  it  is  manufactured  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  France,  from  different 
species  of  sea-weeds.  It  is  likewise  found 
in  mineral  water,  and  also  in  some  animal 
fluids. 

It  crystallises  in  irregular  or  rhomboidal 
decaedrons,  formed  by  two  quadrangular 
pyramids,  truncated  very  near  their  bases. 
Frequently  it  exhibits  only  rhomboidal  la- 
minae.   Its  specific  gravity  is  1.3591.  Its 
taste  is  urinous,  and  slightly  acrid,  without 
being  caustic.    It  changes  blue  vegetable 
colours  to  a  green.   It  is  soluble  in  less  than 
its  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  twice  its 
weight  of  cold.    It  is  one  of  the  most  efflo- 
rescent salts  known,  falling  completely  to 
powder  in  no  long  time.   On  the  application 
of  heat  it  is  soon  rendered  fluid  from  the 
great  quantity  of  its  water  of  crystallisation ; 
but  is  dried  by  a  continuance  of  the  heat, 
and  then  melts.    It  is  somewhat  more  fusi- 
ble than  the  carbonate  of  potassa,  promotes 
the  fusion  of  earths  in  a  greater  degree,  and 
forms  a  glass  of  better  quality.    Like  that, 
it  is  very  tenacious  of  a  certain  portion  of 
its  carbonic  acid.    It  consists  in  its  dry  state 
of  4  soda,  +  2. 75  acid,  =  6. 75. 

But  the  crystals  contain  10  prime  pro- 
portions of  water.  They  are  composed  of 
22  soda, +  15.3  carbonic  acid, +  62.7  water 
in  100  parts,  or  of  1  prime  of  soda=4.1  of 
carbonic  acid  -=2.75,  and  10  of  water  =  1 1 .25, 
in  whole  18. 

The  bi-carbonate  of  soda  may  be  prepared 
by  saturating  the  solution  of  the  preceding 
salt  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  then  eva- 
porating with  a  very  gentle  heat  to  dryness, 
when  a  white  irregular  saline  mass  is  ob- 
tained. The  salt  is  not  crystallisable.  Its 
constituents  are  4  soda, +  5.50  carb.  acid, 
+  1.125  water,  =10.625  ;  or  in  100  parts 
37.4  soda,  +  52  acid,  +  10.6  water. 

The  carbonate  of  magnesia,  in  a  state  of 
imperfect  saturation  with  the  acid,  has  been 
used  in  medicine  for  some  time  under  the 
simple  name  of  magnesia.     It  is  prepared 
by  precipitation  from  the  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia by  means  of  carbonate  of  potassa. 
Equal  parts  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and 
carbonate  of  potassa,  each  dissolved  in  its 
own  weight  of  boiling  water,  are  filtered 
and  mixed  together  hot;  the  sulphate  of 
potassa   is  separated  by  copious  washing 
with  water  ;  and  the  carbonate  of  magnesia 
is  then  left  to  drain,  and  afterwards  spread 
thin  on  paper,  and  carried  to  the  drying 
stove.  When  once  dried  it  will  be  in  friable 
white  cakes,  or  a  fine  powder. 

To  obtain  carbonate  of  magnesia  saturated 
with  acid,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia 
may  be  mixed  cold  with  a  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  potassa ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  a 
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few  hours,  as  the  superfluous  carbonic  acid 
that  held  it  in  solution  flies  olF,  the  carbonate 
of  magnesia  will  crystallise  in  very  regular 
transparent  prisms  of  six  equal  sides.  It  may 
bo  equally  obtained  by  dissolving  magnesia 
m  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  and 
exposing  the  solution  to^^the  open  air. 

Tliese  crystals  soon  lose  their  transparency, 
and  become  covered  with  a  white  powder. 
Exposed  to  the  fire  in  a  crucible,  they  decre- 
pitate slightly,  . lose  their  water  and  acid,  fall 
to  powder,  and  are  reduced  to  one-fourth  of 
the  original  weight.  When  the  common 
carbonate  is  calcined  in  the  great,  it  appears 
as  if  boiling,  from  the  extrication  of  car- 
bonic acid ;  a  small  portion  ascends  like  a 
vapour,  and  is  deposited  in  a  white  powder 
on  the  cold  bodies  with  which  it  comes  into 
contact ;  and  in  a  dark  place,  toward  the  end 
of  the  operation,  it  shines  with  a  bluish 
phosphoric  light.  It  thus  loses  half  its 
weight,  and  the  magnesia  is  left  quite  pure. 

As  the  magnesia  of  the  shops  is  sometimes 
adulterated  with  chalk,  this  may  be  detected 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid  di- 
luted with  eight  or  ten  times  its  weight  of 
water,  as  tliis  will  form  with  the  magnesia  a 
very  soluble  salt,  while  the  sulphate  of  lime 
will  remain  undissolved.  Calcined  magnesia 
should  dissolve  in  this  dilute  acid  without 
any  eflfervescence. 

The  crystallised  carbonate  dissolves  in 
forty-eight  times  its  weight  of  cold  water  ; 
the  common  carbonate  requires  at  least  ten 
times  as  much,  and  first  forms  a  paste  with 
a  small  quantity  of  the  fluid. 

The  carbonate  of  ammonia,  once  vulgarly 
known  by  the  name  of  volatile  sal  ammoniac, 
and  abroad  by  that  of  English  volatile  salt, 
because  it  was  first  prepared  in  this  country, 
was  commonly  called  mild  volatile  alkali,  be- 
fore its  true  nature  was  known. 

When  very  pure  it  is  in  a  crystalline  form, 
but  seldom  very  regular.  Its  crystals  are  so 
small,  that  it  is  difScult  to.  determine  their 
figure.  Tlie  taste  and  smell  of  this  salt  are 
the  same  with  those  of  pure  ammonia,  but 
much  weaker.  It  turns  the  colour  of  violets 
green,  and  that  of  turmeric  brown.  It  is 
soluble  in  rather  more  than  twice  its  weight 
of  cold  water,  and  in  its  own  weight  of  hot 
water;  but  a  boiling  heat  volatilizes  it. 
When  pure,  and  thoroughly  saturated,  it  is 
not  perceptibly  alterable  in  tlie  air;  but 
when  it  has  an  excess  of  ammonia,  it  softens 
and  grows  moist.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
however,  that  it  is  soluble  in  air  ;  for  if  left 
in  an  open  vessel,  it  gradually  diminishes  in 
weight,  and  its  peculiar  smell  is  dilTused  to 
a  certain  distance.  Heat  readily  sublimes, 
but  does  not  decompose  it. 

_  It  has  been  prepared  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  animal  substances,  and  some 
others,  in  large  iron  pots,  witli  a  fire  in- 
creased by  degrees  to  a  strong  rcd-hcat,  the 
aqueous  liquor  that  first  comes  over  being 
removed,  that  tlie  salt  might  not  be  dissolv- 


ed in  it.  Tims  we  had  the  salt  of  hartshorn, 
salt  of  soot,  essential  salt  of  vipers,  &c.  If 
the  salt  were  dissolved  in  the  water,  it  was 
called  sjnrit  of  the  substance  from  wliich  it 
was  obtained.  Thus,  however,  it  was  much 
contaminated  by  a  foetid  animal  oil,  from 
which  it  required  to  be  subsequently  purified^ 
and  is  much  better  fabricated  by  mixing  one 
part  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  two  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  both  as  dry  as  possible,  and 
subliming  in  an  earthen  retort. 

Sir  H.  Davy  has  shown  that^its  component 
parts  vary,  according  to  the  m'anner  of  pre- 
paring it.  The  lower  the  temperature  at 
which  it  is  formed,  the  greater  the  proportion 
of  acid  and  water.  Thus,  if  fonmed  at  the 
temperature  of  3000,  it  contains  more  than 
fifty  per  cent,  of  alkali  ;  if  at  600,  not  more 
than  twenty  per  cent. 

There  are  three  or  four  definite  com- 
pounds of  carbonic  acid  &r\A  amvMnia. 

The  1st  is  the  solid  snb-carbonate  of  tlie 
shops.  It  consists  of  55  carbonic  acid, 
30  ammonia,  and  15  water;  or  probably  of 
3  primes  carbonic  acid,  2  ammonia,  and 
2  water  ;  in  all  14.7  for  its  equivalent. 

2d,  Gay  Lussac  lias  shown,  that  when 
100  volumes  of  ammoniacal  gas  are  mixed 
with  50  of  carbonic  acid,  the  two  gases  pre- 
cipitate in  a  solid  salt,  which  must  consist  by 
weight  of  56 J  acid  +  4Sf  alkali,  being  in  the 
ratio  of  a  prime  equivalent  of  each. 

3d,  When  the  pungent  sub-carbonate  is 
exposed  in  powder  to  tlie  au-,  it  becomes 
scentless  by  the  evaporation  of  a  definite 
portion  of  its  ammonia.  It  is  then  a  com- 
pound of  about  55  or  56  carbonic  acid, 
21.5  ammonia,  and  22.5  water.  It  may  be 
represented  by  2  primes  of  acid,  1  of  am- 
monia, and  2  of  water,  =  9.875. 

Another  compound,  it  has  been  supposed, 
may  be  prepared  by  passing  carbonic  acid 
through  a  solution  of  the  sub-carbonate  till 
it  be  saturated.  This,  however,  may  be 
supposed  to  yield  the  same  product  as  tlie 
last  salt.  Lussac  infers  the  neutral  car- 
bonate to  consist  of  equal  volumes  of  the 
two  gases,  though  they  will  not  directly 
combine  in  these  propoitions.  This  would 
give  18.1  to  46.5;  tlie  very  proportions  in 
the  scen^;less  salt.  For  46.5  :  18.1  ::  55  : 
21.42.  ' 

It  is  well  known  as  a  stimulant  usually 
put  into  smelling-bottles,  frequently  with 
the  addition  of  some  odoriferous  oil. 

Fourcroy  has  found,  that  an  ammoyiiaco- 
magnesian  carbonalc  is  foiTned  on  some  oc- 
casions. Thus,  if  carbonate  of  ammonia  be 
decomposed  by  magnesia  in  the  moist  way, 
leaving  these  two  substances  in  contact  with 
eucli  other  in  a  bottle  closely  stopped,  a  com- 
plete decomposition  will  not  take  place,  but 
a  portion  of  this  trisalt  will  be  formed.  Tlie 
same  will  take  place  if  a  solution  of  carbo- 
nate of  magnesia  in  water,  impregnated  with 
carbonic  acid,  be  precipitated  by  pure  ammo- 
nia ;  or  if  ammoniaco-magncsiaii  sulphate, 
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nitrate,  or  muriate,  be  precipitated  by  carbo- 
nate of  potassa  or  of  soda. 

The  properties  of  this  triple  salt  are  not 
much  known,  but  it  crystallises  differently 
from  the  carbonate  of  either  of  its  bases,  and 
has  its  own  laws  of  solubility  and  decom- 
position. 

The  carbonate  of  glucine  is  in  a  white, 
duUi  clotty  powder,  never  dry,  but  greasy, 
and  soft  to  tlie  feel.  It  is  not  sweet,  like 
the  other  salts  of  glucine,  but  insipid.  It  is 
very  light,  insoluble  in  water,  perfectly  un- 
alterable by  the  air,  but  very  readily  decom- 
posed by  fire.  A  saturated  solution  of  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia  takes  up  a  certain  portion  of 
this  carbonate,  and  forms  with  it  a  triple  salt. 

Carbonic  acid  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
disposed  to  unite  with  argillaceous  earlli. 
Most  clays,  however,  afford  a  small  quantity 
of  this,  acid  by  heat.  The  snowy  white  sub- 
stance resembling  chalk,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  lac  lunce,  is  found  to  consist  almost 
wholly  of  alumina  saturated  with  carbonic 
acid.  A  saline  substance,  consisting  of  two 
six-sided  pyramids,  joined  at  one  common 
base,  weighing  five  or  six  grains,  and  of  a 
taste  somewhat  resembling  alum,  was  pro- 
duced by  leaving  an  ounce  phial  of  water 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  and  a  re- 
dundancy of  alumina,  exposed  to  sponta- 
neous evaporation  for  some  months. 

Vauquelin  has  found,  that  carbonate  of 
zircone  may  be  formed  by  evaporating  mu- 
riate of  zircone,  redissolving  it  in  water,  and 
precipitating  by  the  alkaline  carbonate.  He 
also  adds,  that  it  veiy  readily  combines  so  as 
to  form  a  triple  salt,  with  either  of  the  three 
alkaline  carbonates." — Ure's  Chem.  Diet. 

This  gas  is  much  esteemed  in  the  cure 
of  typhus  fevers,  and  of  irritability  and 
weakness  of  stomach,  producing  vomiting. 
Against  the  former  diseases  it  is  given  by 
administering  yeast,  bottled  porter,  and  the 
like ;  and  for  the  latter  it  is  disengaged  from 
the  carbonated  alkali  by  lemon  juice  in  a 
draught  given  wliile  effervescing. 

CARBONIC  OXIDE.   Gaseous  oxide 
of  carbon.    "  A  gaseous  compound  of  one 
prime  equivalent  of  carbon,  and  one  of  oxy- 
"•cn,  consisting  by  weight  of  0.75  of  the 
former,  and  1 .00  of  the  latter.     Hence  the 
prime  of  the  compound  is  1.75,  the  same  as 
that  of  azote.    This  gas  cannot  be  formed 
by  the  chemist  by  the  direct  combination  of 
its  constituents ;  for  at  the  temperature  re- 
quisite for  effecting  a  union,  the  carbon 
attracts  its  full  dose  of  oxygen,  and  thus 
generates  carbonic  acid.    It  may  be  pro- 
cured by  exposing  charcoal  to  a  long  con- 
tinued heat.  The  last  products  consist  chiefly 
of  carbonic  oxide. 

To  obtain  it  pure,  however,  our  only  plan 
is  to  abstract  one  proportion  of  oxygen  from 
carbonic  acid,  either  in  its  gaseous  state,  or 
as  condensed  in  the  carbonates. 

If  we  subject  to  a  strong  heat,  in  a  gun 
barrel  or  retort,  a  mixture  of  any  dry  earthy 


carbonate,  such  as  chalk,  or  carbonate'  of 
strontites,  with  metallic  filings  or  charcoal, 
the  combined  acid  is  resolved  into  the 
gaseous  oxide  of  carbon.  The  most  con- 
venient mixture  is  equal  parts  of  dried  chalk 
and  iron,  or  zinc  filings. 

Tlie  specific  gravity  of  this  gas  is  stated  by 
Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  from  theoretical 
considerations,  to  be  0.96782,  though  Mr. 
Cruikshanks's  experimental  estimate  was 
0.9569. 

This  gas  burns  with  a  dark  blue  flame. 
Sir  H.  Davy  ".has  shown,  that  though  carbo- 
nic oxide  in  its  combustion  produces  less 
heat  than  other  inflammable  gases,  it  may  be 
kindled  at  a  much  lower  temperature.  It 
inflames  in  the  atmosphere,  when  brought 
into  contact  with  an  iron  wire  heated  to^duU 
redness,  whereas  carburetted  hydrogen  is  not 
inflammable  by  a  similar  wire,  unless  it  is 
heated  to  whiteness,  so  as  to  burn  with 
sparks.    It  requires,  for  its  combustion,  half 
its  volume  of  oxygen  gas,  producing  one 
volume  of  carbonic  acid.    It  is  not  decom- 
posable by  any  of  the  simple  combustibles, 
except  potassium  and  sodium.    When  pot- 
assium is  heated  in  a  portion  of  the  gas,  pot- 
assa is  formed  with  the  precipitation  of  char- 
coal, and  the  disengagement  of  heat  and 
light.    Perhaps  iron,  at  a  high  temperature, 
would  condense  the  oxygen  and  carbon  by 
its  strong  afiinity  for  these  substances.  Water 
condenses     of  its  bulk  of  the  gas.  The 
above  processes  are  those  usually  prescribed 
in  our  systematic  works,  for  procuring  the 
oxide  of  carbon.    In  some  of  them,  a  portion 
of  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  which  may  be 
withdrawn  by  washing  the  gaseous  product 
with  weak  solution  of  potassa,  or  milk  of 
lime.    We  avoid  the  chance  of  this  impurity 
by  extricating  the  gas  from  a  mixture  of  dry 
carbonate  of  baiytes  and  iron  filings,  or  of 
oxide  of  zinc,  and  previously  calcined  char- 
coal.   The  gaseous  product  from  the  first 
mixture,  is  pure  oxide  of  carbon.  Oxide 
of  iron,  and  ^pure  barytes,  remain  in  the  re- 
tort.    Carbonic  oxide,  when  respired,  is 
fatal  to  animal  life.     Sir  H,  Davy  took 
three  inspirations  of  it,  mixed  with  about 
one -fourth  of  common  air  ;  the  effect  was  a 
temporary  loss  of  sensation,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  giddiness,  sickness,  acute  pains  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  and  extreme  de- 
bility.  Some  days  elapsed  before  he  entirely 
recovered.    Since  then,  Mr.  Witter  of  Dublin 
was  struck  down  in  an  apoplectic  condition, 
by  breathing  tliis  gas ;  but  he  was  speedily 
restored  by  the  inhalation  of  oxygen.  See 
an  interesting  account  of  this  experiment,  by 
Mr.  Witter,  in  the  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  43* 

When  a  mixture  of  it  and  chlorine  is  ex- 
posed to  sunshine,  a  curious  compound,  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  John  Davy,  is  formed,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  pliosgene  gas.  It 
has  been  called  chlorocarbonic  acid,  though 
chlorocarbonous  acid  seems  a  more  appro- 
priate name." — Ure's  Chem.  Did. 
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CARBUNCLE.  l.  The  name  of  a 
gem  highly  prized  by  the  ancients,  probably 
tlie  alamandine,  a  variety  of  noble  garnet. 

2.  The  name  of  a  disease.    See  Anthrax. 

CARBU'NCULUS.  (Diminutive  of 
carbo,  a  burning  coal.  )  A  carbuncle.  See 
Anthrax. 

CARBURET.  Carburcium.  A  com- 
bination of  charcoal  with  any  other  sub- 
stance :  thus  carburetted  hydrogen  is  hydro- 
gen holding  carbon  in  solution ;  carburetted 
iron,  is  steel,  &c. 

Carburet  of  sulphur.     Sulphuret  of 
carbon.    Alkohol  of  sulphur.    "  This  in- 
teresting liquid  was  originally  obtained  by 
Lampadius  in  distilling  a  mixture  of  pul- 
verized pyrites  and  charcoal  in  an  earthen 
retort,  and  was  considered  by  him  as  a 
peculiar  compound  of  sulphur  and  hydro- 
gen.    But  Clement  and  Desormes  first 
ascertained  its  true  constitution  to  be  carbu- 
retted sulphur  ;  and  they  invented  a  process 
of  great  simplicity,  for  at  once  preparing  it, 
and  proving  its  nature.    Thoroughly  cal- 
cined charcoal  is  to  be  put  into  a  porcelain 
tube,  th^t  traverses  a  furnace  at  a  slight 
angle  of  inclination.    To  the  higher  end  of 
the  tube,  a  retort  of  glass,  containing  sul- 
phur, is  luted;  and  to  the  lower  end  is 
attached  an  adopter  tube,  wliich  enters  into 
a  bottle  with  two  tubulures,  half  full  of 
water,  and  surrounded  with  very  cold  water 
or  ice.     From  the  other  aperture  of  the 
bottle,  a  bent  tube  proceeds  into  the  pneu- 
matic trough.    When  the  porcelain  tube  is 
brought  into  a  state  of  ignition,  lieat  is 
applied  to  the  sulphur,  which  subliming  into 
the  tube,  combines  with  the  charcoal,  form- 
ing the  liquid  carburet. 

The  carlmret  of  sulpliur  dissolves  camphor. 
It  does  not  unite  with  water ;  but  very  readily 
wiUi  alkohol  and  cether.  With  chloride  of 
azot  it  forms  a  non-detonating  compound. 
The  waters  of  potassa,  barytes,  and  lime, 
slowly  decompose  it,  with  the  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid  gas.  It  combines  with  am- 
monia and  lime,  fonning  carbo-sulphurets. 
The  carburet,  saturated  with  ammoniacal 
gas,  forms  a  yellow  pulverulent  substance, 
which  sublimes  unaltered  in  close  vessels, 
but  is  so  deliquescent  that  it  cannot  be  passed 
from  one  vessel  to  anotlier  without  absorbing 
moisture.  When  heated  in  that  state,  crystals 
of  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  form.  The 
compound  with  lime  is  made  by  lieating 
some  quicklime  in  a  tube,  and  causing  the 
vapour  of  carburet  to  pass  through  it.  The 
lime  becomes  incandescent  at  the  instant  of 
combination. 

When  the  carburet  is  left  for  some  weeks 
m  contact  with  nitro-muriatic  acid,  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  substance  having  very  much 
the  appearance  and  physical  properties  of 
camphor ;  being  soluble  in  alkohol  and  oils, 
and  insoluble  in  water.  This  substance  is, 
according  to  Berzelius,  a  triple  acid,  com- 
posed of  two  atoms  of  muriatic  acid,  one 
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atom  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  one  atom  of 
carbonic  acid.  He  calls  it,  muriatico-sul- 
phurous-carbonic  acid. 

When  potassium  is  heated  in  the  vapour 
of  the  carburet,  it  bums  with  a  reddish  flame, 
and  a  black  film  appears  on  the  surface.  On 
admitting  water,  a  greenish  solution  of  sul- 
phuret of  potassa  is  obtained,  containing  a 
mixture  of  charcoal.  From  its  vapour  pass- 
ing through  ignited  muriate  of  silver,  witli- 
out  occasioning  any  reduction  of  the  metal, 
it  is  demonstrated  that  this  carburet  is  desti- 
tute of  hydrogen. 

When  the  compound  of  potassa,  water, 
and  carburet  of  sulphur,  is  added  to  metallic 
solutions,  precipitates  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
called  carbo-sulphurets,  are  obtained. 

Carburet  of  sulphur  was  found  by  Dr. 
Brewster  to  exceed  all  fluid  bodies  in  refrac- 
tive power,  and  even  the  solids,  flint-glass, 
topaz,  and  tourmaline.  In  dispersive  power 
it  exceeds  every  fluid  substance  except  oil  of 
cassia,  holding  an  intermediate  place  between 
phosphorus  and  balsam  of  Tolu."  — JTre. 

Carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  Carbo- 
nated Hydrogen  gas ;  Heavy  injlammable 
air ;  Hydro-carbonate.  OkfiaiU  gas.  Hy- 
droguret  of  carbon.  "  Of  this  compound 
gas  we  have  two  species,  differing  in  the 
proportions  of  tlie  constituents.  The  first, 
consisting  of  1  prime  equivalent  of  each,  is 
cai-buretted  hydrogen ;  the  second,  of  I 
prime  of  carbon,  and  2  of  hydrogen,  is  sub- 
carbu  retted  hydrogen. 

1.  Carburetted  hydrogen,  the  percarbu  retted 
of  the  French  chemists,  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Brande,    the  only  definite  compound  of 
these  two  elements.    To  prepare  it,  we  mix, 
in  a  glass  retort,  1  part  of  alkoliol  and  4  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  expose  the  retort  to  a 
moderate  heat.     The  gas  is  usually  received 
over  water ;  though  De  Saussure  st-ates  tliat 
this  liquid  absorbs  more  than  l-7th  of  its 
volume  of  the  gas.    It  is  desu-uctivc  of  ani- 
mal life.     Its  specific  gravity  is  0.978,  ac- 
cording to  Saussure.  100  cubic  inches  weigh 
28.80  gr.    It  possesses  all  the  mechanical 
properties  of  air.    It  is  invisible,  and  void  of 
taste  and  smell,  when  it  has  been  washed 
from  a  little  fethereous  vapour.    The  effect 
of  heat  on  this  gas  is  curious.   Wlien  passed 
through  a  porcelain  tube,  heated  to  a  cherry- 
red,  it  lets  fall  a  portion  of  cliarcoal,  and 
nearly  doubles  its  volume.  At  a  iiigher  tem- 
perature it  deposits  more  charcoal,  and  aug- 
ments in  bulk  ;  till  finally,  at  tlie  greatest 
heat  to  which  we  can  expose  it,  it  lets  fali 
almost  the  wliolc  of  its  carbon,  and  assumes 
a  volume       times  greater  tlian  it  had  at 
first.     Tiiese  remarkable  results,  observed 
witJi  great  care,  have  induced  die  illustrious 
BerthoUct  to  conclude,  with  much  plausibi- 
lity, that  liydrogen  and  carbon  combine  in 
many  successive  proportions.    The  trans- 
mission of  a  series  of  electric  sparks  tlirough 
this  gas,  produces  a  similar  effect  with  that 
of  simple  heat. 
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Carburetted  hydrogen  burns  with  a  splen- 
did white  flame.  When  mixed  with  three 
times  its  bulk  of  oxygen,  and  kindled  by  a 
taper  or  the  electric  spark,  it  explodes  with 
great  violence. 

When  this  gas  is  mixed  with  its  own  bulk 
of  chlorine,  the  gaseous  mixture  is  condensed 
over  water  into  a  peculiar  oily-looking  com- 
pound. Hence  this  carburetted  hydrogen 
was  called  by  its  discoverers,  the  associated 
Dutch  chemists,  olejiant  gas.  Robiquet  and 
Colin  formed  tliis  liquid  in  considerable 
quantities,  by  making  two  currents  of  its 
constituent  gases  meet  in  a  glass  globe. 
The  olefiant  gas  should  be  in  rather  larger 
quantity  than  the  chlorine,  otherwise  the  li- 
quid becomes  of  a  green  colour,  and  acquires 
acid  properties.  When  it  is  washed  with 
water,  and  distilled  off  dry  muriate  of  lime, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  pure.  It  is  then  a 
limpid  colourless  essence  of  a  pleasant  fla- 
vour, and  a  sharp,  sweet,  and  not  disagree- 
able taste.  At  45°  its  specific  gravity  is 
2.2201.  Dr.  Thompson  calls  this  fluid 
cliloric  cBlher,  and  it  may  with  propriety,  Mr. 
Brande  thinks,  be  termed  hydro-chloride  of 
carbon. 

Olefiant  gas  is  elegantly  analysed  by  heat- 
ing sulphur  in  it  over  mercury.  One  cubic 
inch  of  it,  with  2  grains  of  sulphur,  yields  2 
cubic  inches  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
charcoal  is  deposited.  Now  we  know  that 
the  latter  gas  contains  just  its  own  volume  of 
hydrogen. 

2.  Subcarburetted  hydrogen.  This  gas  is 
supposed  to  be  procured  in  a  state  of  defi- 
nite composition,  from  the  mud  of  stagnant 
pools  or  ditches.  We  have  only  to  fill  a 
wide-mouthed  goblet  wth  water,  and  in- 
verting it  in  the  ditch-water,  stir  the  bottom 
with  a  stick.     Gas  rises  into  the  goblet. 

The  fire-damp  of  mines  is  a  similar  gas  to 
that  of  ditches.  There  is  in  both  cases  an 
admixture  of  carbonic  acid,  which  lime  or 
potassa-water  will  remove.  A  proportion  of 
air  is  also  present,  the  quantity  of  which  can 
be  ascertained  by  analysis.  By  igniting 
acetate  of  potassa  in  a  gun-barrel,  an  analo- 
gous species  of  gas  is  obtained. 

Subcarburetted  hydrogen  is  destitute  of 
colour,  taste,  and  smell.  It  burns  with  a 
yellow  flame,  like  that  of  a  candle. 

As  the  gas  of  ditches  and  the  choke-damp 
of  mines  is  evidently  derived  from  the  ac- 
tion of  water  on  decaying  vegetable  or  car- 
bonaceous matter,  we  can  understand  that 
a  similar  product  will  be  obtained  l)y  pass- 
ing water  over  ignited  charcoal,  or  by  heat- 
ing moistened  charcoal  or  vegetable  matter 
in  retorts.  The  gases  are  here,  however,  a 
somewhat  complex  mixture,  as  well  as  what 
we  obtain  by  igniting  pit  coal  and  wood  in 
iron  retorts.  The  combustion  of  subcar- 
buretted hydrogen  with  common  air  takes 
place  only  when  they  are  mixed  in  certain 
proportions.  If  from  6  to  12  parts  of  air 
be  mixed  with  one  of  carburetted  hydrogen, 


we  have  explosive  mixtures.  Proportions 
beyond  these  limits  will  not  explode.  In 
like  manner,  from  1  to  2^  of  oxygen  must 
be  mixed  with  one  of  the  combustible  gas, 
otherwise  we  have  no  explosion.  Sir  H. 
Davy  says,  that  this  gas  has  a  disagreeable 
empyreumatic  smell,  and  that  water  absorbs 
l-30th  of  its  volume  of  it." — Ure. 

CA'RCARUS.  (From  itapKaipu,  to  re- 
sound.) Carcaros.  A  fever  in  which  the 
patient  has  a  continual  horror  and  trembling, 
with  an  unceasing  sounding  in  his  ears. 

Ca'bcax.  (From  icapa,  a  liead.)  A  spe- 
cies of  poppy,  witli  a  very  large  head. 

CA'jRCEa.  A  remedy,  according  to  Para- 
celsus, for  restraining  the  motions  of  body, 
the  extravagant  and_  libidinous  convers- 
ation in  some  disorders ;  as  in  Chorea  Sancti 
Vili,  &c. 

Carche'sius.  Yi.apxi](fios.  The  open- 
ings at  the  top  of  a  ship's  mast  through 
which  the  rope  passes.  A  name  of  some 
bandages  noticed  by  Galen,  and  described 
by  Oribasius. 

CARCINO'MA.  {Carcinoma,  alis.  n. 
From  KapKiv^,  a  cancer.)    See  Cancer. 

CARCINUS.  {\\apKiv!^,  a  cancer.) 
Carcinos.     See  Cancer. 

Cardama'ntica-  (From  KapSa/iov,  the 
nasturtium.)    A  species  of  sciatica  cresses. 

Carhamele'iim.  a  medicine  of  no  note, 
mentioned  by  Galen. 

CARDAMI'NE.  {Cardamine,  es.  f. ; 
from  KapSia,  the  heart ;  because  it  acts  as  a 
cordial  and  strengthener,  or  from  its  having 
the  taste  of  cardamum,  that  is,  nasturtium, 
or  cress.)  Cuckoo-flower.  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system. 
Class,  Telradynainia ;  Order,  SUiquosa. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the 
cuckoo-flower.     See  Cardamine  pratensis. 

Caukamine  pbatensis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  ladies'  smock,  or 
cuckoo-flower,  called  cardamine  in  the  phar- 
macopoeias. Cardamantica ;  Nasturtium 
aquaticum  ;  Cidi  fios  ;  Iberis  sophia  ;  Carda- 
mine :  — foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis,  radicalibus 
subrotundis,  caulinis  lanceolatis  of  Linnasus. 
The  flower  has  a  place  in  the  materia  me- 
dica,  upon  the  authority  of  Sir  George 
Baker,  who  has  published  five  cases,  two  of 
chorea  Sancti  Viti,  one  of  spasmodic  asthma, 
one  of  hemiplegia,  and  a  case  of  spasmodic 
affections  of  the  lower  limbs,  wherein  the 
fiores  cardamines  were  supposed  to  have  been 
successfully  used.  A  variety  of  virtues  have 
been  given  to  this  plant,  but  it  does  not  de- 
serve the  attention  of  practitioners. 

CARDAMO'MUM.  (From  Kapda/jLov, 
and  afitiifiov :  because  it  partakes  of  the  na- 
ture, and  is  like  botli  the  cardamum  and 
amonium.)  Tlie  cardamom.  See  Aviomum, 
Elellaria,  and  IlHcium. 

Cardamomum  majus.      See  Ainomum^ 
granum  paradisi, 

Cardamomum  medium.  Tlie  seeds  cor- 
respond, in  every  respect,  with  tlie  lesser; 
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except  in  being  twice  as  long,  but  no  thicker 
than  die  Cardamomum  ininus. 

Cardamomum  minus.  See  Eleltaria 
cardamomum. 

Cardamomum  pipebatum.  See  Amomum 
gra7ium  paradisi. 

Cardamomum  siberiense.  See  Illicium, 
stellatmn. 

CA'RDAMUM.  (From  KapSLa,  die 
heart ;  because  it  comforts  and  strengtliens 
the  heart. )  The  cardamum.  See  Amomum, 
Elatteria,  and  Illicium. 

CA'RDIA.  (From  Keap,  the  heart.) 
1.  This  term  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  heart. 

2.  The  superior  opening  of  the  stomach. 

CARDI'AC.  (Cardiacus ;  from  Kap5ia, 
the  heart. )    A  cordial.    See  Cordial. 

Cardiaca  confectio.  See  Confectio 
aromatica. 

Cardiaca  herba.  So  named  from  the 
supposed  relief  it  gives  in  faintings  and  dis- 
orders of  the  stomach.  The  pharmacopoeial 
name  of  the  plant  called  Mother-wort.  See 
Leonurus  cardiaca. 

Cardiaca  passio.  The  cardiac  passion. 
Ancient  writers  frequently  mention  a  dis- 
order under  this  name,  which  consists  of 
that  oppression  and  distress  which  often  ac- 
companies fainting. 

Cardiacus  morbus.  A  name  by  which 
the  ancients  called  the  typus  fever. 

CARDIA'LGIA.  (From  KapSia,  the 
cardia,  and  oKjos,  pain.)  Pain  at  the  sto- 
mach. The  heartburn.^  Dr.  Cullen  ranks 
it  as  a  symptom  of  dyspepsia.  Heartburn 
is  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  stomach,  with 
anxiety,  a  heat  more  or  less  violent,  and 
sometimes  attended  with  oppression,  faint- 
ness,  an  inclination  to  vomit,  or  a  plentiful 
discharge  of  clear  lymph,  like  saliva.  This 
pain  may  arise  from  various  and  different 
causes ;  such  as  Jlalus  ;  from  sharp  humours, 
either  acid,  bilious,  or  rancid  ;  from  worms 
gnawing  and  vellicating  the  coats  of  the 
stomach;  froTo.  acrid  axiA.  pungent  food,  such 
as  spices,  aromatics,  &c.  ;  as  also  from 
rheumatic  and  gouty  humours,  'or  surfeits ; 
from  too  free  a  use  of  tea,  or  watery  fluids 
relaxing  the  stomach,  &c.  ;  from  the  natural 
TTUicus  being  abraded,  particularly  in  tlie 
upper  orifice  of  the  stomach. 

Cardialcia  sputatoria.    See  Pyrosis. 

Cardime'lecu.  (From  uapSia,  the  heart, 
and  meleck,  Heb.  a  governor.)  A  fictitious 
term  in  Dolasus's  Encyclopedia,  by  which 
he  would  express  a  particular  active  prin- 
ciple in  the  heart,  appointed  to  what  we  call 
the  vital  functions. 

Cardimo'ka.    Pain  at  the  stomach. 

Cardinal  flowers.    See  Lobelia. 

Cardiname'ntum.  ( From  cardo,  a  liinge. ) 
An  articulation  like  a  hinge. 

CARDIO'GMUS.  (From  KapSiw(r(7w, 
to  have  a  pain  in  the  stomach.)  1.  A 
distressing  pain  at  the  praecordia  or  sto- 
mach. 


2,  An  aneurism  in  or  near  tlie  heart, 
which  occasions  pain  in  the  prajcordia. 

3.  A  variety  of  the  Exangia  aneurisma  of 
Good's  nosological  arrangement. 

CARDIO'NCHUS.  (FromKapoio,  the 
heart,  and  oyicos,  a  tumour.)  An  aneu- 
rism in  the  heart,  or  in  the  aorta  near  the 
heait. 

Cardiotro  Tus.  (From  KapSia,  the  heart, 
and  TiTpaio'Kw,  to  wound.)  One  who  hatli 
a  wound  in  his  heart. 

CARDI'TIS.  (From  Kapdia,  Uie  heart.) 
Empresma  carditis  of  Good.  Inflammation 
of  the  heart.  It  is  a  genus  of  disease  ar- 
ranged by  Cullen  in  tlie  class  PyrexuB,  and 
order  Phlegmasia.  It  is  known  by  py- 
rexia, pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  great 
anxiety,  d.iflSculty  of  breathing,  cough,  irre- 
gular pulse,  palpitation,  and  fainting,  and 
the  other  symptoms  of  inflammation. 

The  treatment  of  carditis  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  similar  to  that  of  pneumonia.  It 
is  necessary  to  take  blood  freely,  as  well 
generally  as  locally,  and  apply  a  blister  near 
the  part.  Purging  may  be  carried  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  pneumonia ;  and  tlie 
use  of  digitalis  is  more  important,  to  lessen 
the  irritability  of  the  heart.  It  is  equally 
desirable  to  promote  diaphoresis,  but  expec- 
toration is  not  so  much  to  be  looked  for, 
unless  indeed,  as  very  often  happens,  the 
inflammation  should  have  extended,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  lungs. 

CA'RDO.  A  hinge.  1.  The  articu- 
lation called  Ghiglymus. 

2.  The  second  vertebra  of  the  neck, 

Cardo'nium.  Wine  medicated  with  herbs, 
— Paracelsus. 

Cardopa'tium.  Tlie  low  carline  thistle. 
Most  probably  the  Carlina  acaidis  of  Lin- 
naeus, said  to  be  diaphoretic. 

CA'RDUUS.  (dcarere,  quasi  aplus  ca- 
rend(e  lance,  being  fit  to  tease  wool  j  or  from 
/ceipo),  to  abrade  ;  so  named  from  its  rough- 
ness, which  abrades  and  tears  whatever  it 
meets  witli.)  The  thistle  or  teasel.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaan 
system.  Class,  Syngenesia ;  Order,  Poly- 
gamia  eequalis. 

Carduus  acanthus.    The  bear's  breecli, 

Carduus  altilis.    The  artichoke. 

Carduus   arvensis.     The  way-thistle. 
See  Sen-atula  arvensis. 

Carduus  benedictus.    See  Ccntaurea. 

Carduus  iiyEMORRHOiDALis.  The  com- 
mon creeping  way-tliistle.  Scrrattda  arvensis 
of  Linnaeus. 

Carduus   lacxeus.     See  Carduus  ma- 
rianus. 

Carduus   siari^.     See    Carduus  ma- 
rianns. 

Carduus  marianus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  ofl^cinal  Carduus marite.  Com- 
mon milk-tliistle,  or  Lady's-tlu"stle.  Car- 
duus :  — foliis  nmplericanlibiis,  hastato-pinnn- 
tifidis,  spinosis ;  calycibns  aphyllis :  spinis 
caliculatis,  dujilicato-spinosis,  of  Linnseus. 
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Tlie  seeds  of  tliis  plant,  and  the  lierb,  have 
been  employed  medicinally.  The  former 
contain  a  bitter  oil,  and  are  recommended 
as  relaxants.  The  juice  of  the  latter  is  said 
to  be  salutary  in  dropsies,  in  the  dose  of 
four  ounces  ;  and,  according  to  Miller,  to  be 
efficacious  against  pungent  pains.  The  leaves 
when  young  surpass,  when  boiled,  the  finest 
cabbage,  and  in  that  state  are  diuretic. 

Carduus  sativus.    The  artichoke. 

Carddus  solstixialis.    The  Calcitrapa 
officinalis  of  Linnaeus. 

Carduus  tomentosus.  The  woolly  thistle. 
See  Onopordium  acantliium. 

CAREBA'RIA,  (From  xapij,  the  head, 
and  Papos,  weight.)  A  painful  and  un- 
easy heaviness  of  the  head, 

CARE'NUM.    (From  Kapv,  the  head.) 
Galen  uses  this  word  for  the  head. 

Cabenum  vinum.    Strong  wine, 

Careum.  (From  Caria,  the  country 
whence  they  were  brouglit.)  The  cara- 
way. 

CA'REX.  {Car ex,  icis.  foem.  from  careo, 
not  quia  viribus  careat,  but  because,  from  its 
roughness,  it  is  fit  ad  carendum,  to  card, 
tease,  or  pull.)  Sedge.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system. 
Class,  Monacia;  Order,  Tnandria, 

Carex  arenaria.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  oflicinal  sarsapai-illa  germanica,  which 
grows  plentifully  on  the  sea  coxist.  The 
root  has  been  found  serviceable  in  some 
mucal  affections  of  the  trachea,  in  rheumatic 
pains,  and  gouty  affections.  These  roots, 
and  those  of  the  carex  hirta,  are  mixed  with 
the  true  sarsaparilla,  wMch  they  much  re- 
semble. 

CA'RICA.  (From  Caria,  the  place 
where  they  were  cultivated.)  The  fig.  See 
Ficus  carica. 

Carica  tataya.    Papaw-tree.    This  is 
a  native  of  both  Indies,  and  the  Guinea 
coast  of  Africa.    When  the  roundish  fruit 
are  nearly  ripe,  the  inhabitants  of  India  boil 
and  eat  them  with  their  meat,  as  we  do 
turnips.    They  have  somewhat  the  flavour 
of  a  pompion.    Previous  to  boiling,  they 
soak  them  for  some  time  in  salt  and  water, 
to  extract  the  corrosive  juice,  unless  the 
meat  they  are  to  be  boiled  with  should  be 
very  salt  and  old,  and  then  this  juice  being 
in  them,  will  make  them  as  tender  as  a 
chicken.    But  they  mostly  pickle  tlie  long 
fruit,  "and  thus  they  make  no  bad  succeda- 
neum  for  mango.    The  buds  of  the  female 
flowers  are  gathered,  and  made  into  a  sweet- 
meat;  and  the  inhabitants  are  sucli  good 
husbands  of  the  produce  of  this  tree,  that 
they  boil  the  shells  of  tlie  ripe  fruit  into  a 
repast,  and^the  insides  are  eaten  with  sugar 
in  the  manner'of  melons.    Every  part  of  the 
papaw-tree,  except  the  ripe  fruit,  affords  a 
milky  juice,  which  is  used,  in  tlie  Isle  of 
France,  as  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  tape- 
worm.   In  Europe,  however,   whither  it 
has  been  sent  in  the  concrete  state,  it  has 


not  answered,  perhaps  from  some  change  it 
had  undergone,  or  not  having  been  given  in 
a  sufficient  dose. 

A  very  remarkable  circumstance  regard- 
ing tlie  papaw-tree,  is  the  extraction  from 
its  juice  of  a  matter  exactly  resembling  the 
flesh  or  fibre  of  animals,  and  hence  called 
vegetable  fibrin. 

Caricum.  (From  Caricus,  its  inventor. ) 
Carycum.  An  ointment  for  cleansing  ulcers^ 
composed  of  hellebore,  lead,  and  cantharides. 

CA'RIES.   (From  Chald.)  Gan-^ 

grena  caries  of  Good.  Rottenness,  mortifi- 
cation of  the  bones, 

Cari'ma.    The  cassada  bread. 
CARTNA.    Tlie  keel  of  a  ship.    1.  A 
name  formerly  applied  to  the  back  bone. 

2.  In  botany,  the  keel,  or  that  part  of  the 
petals  which  compose  a  papilionaceous 
flower,  consisting  of  two,  united  or  separate, 
which  embrace  the  internal  or  genital  organs. 
See  Corolla, 

CARINATUS.  Keel-shaped;  applied  to 
leaves  and  petals  when  the  back  is  longitu- 
dinally prominent  like  the  keel  of  a  boat ; 
as  in  the  leaf  of  the  Allium  carinalum,  and  the 
petals  of  the  Allium  ampelloprasum,  and 
Cantm  carui. 

CARINTHINE.  A  subspecies  of  mi- 
neral augite  found  in  Carinthia. 

CARIOUS.    When  a  part  of  a  bone  is 
deprived  of  its  vitality,  it  is  said  to  be  carious, 
dead  or  rotten  :  hence  carious  tooth,  &c. 
Ca'rium  terra.  .  Lime. 
Carivilla'ndi.    Sarsaparilla  root. 
CARLI'NA.    (From  Carolus,  Charles 
the  Great,  or  Charlemagne;  because  it  was 
believed  that  an  angel  showed  it  to  him,  and 
that,  by  the  use  of  it,  his  army  was  preserved 
from  the  plague.)    Carline  thistle.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.     Class,  Syngenesia ;    Order,  Poly- 
gamia  cequalis.     The  oflficinal  name  of  two 
kinds  of  plants. 

Carlina  acaulis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  chamaileon  album.  Carlina  ;  Cardopa- 
tium.     Carline  thistle.  Star  thistle.  Carlina 

 caule  U7iiJloro,  Jlore  breviore,  of  Linnaeus. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  bitter,  and  said  to 
possess  diaphoretic  and  anthelmintic  virtues. 
It  is  also  extolled  by  foreign  physicians  in 
the  cure  of  acute,  malignant,  and  chronic 
disorders,  particularly  gravel  and  jaundice. 

Carlina  gummifeba.     Carduus  pinea; 
Ixine.     Pine   thistle.    Tliis  plant  is  the 
Alractylis  gummifcra   of  Linna;us.  The 
root,  when  wounded,  yields  a  milky,  viscous 
juice,  which  concretes  into  tenacious  masses, 
at  first  whitish,  resembling  wax,  when  much 
handled  growing  black  ;  it  is  said  to  be 
chewed  with  tlie  same  views  as  mastich. 
Carline  thistle.     See  Carlina  acaulis. 
Ca'rlo   sancto   radix.     St.  Charles's 
root ;  so  called  by  the  Spaniards,  on  account 
of  its  great  virtues.     It  is  found  in  Mechoa- 
chan,  a  province  in  America,    Its  bark  hath 
an  aromatic  flavour,  with  a  bitter  acrid  taste. 
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The  root  itself  consists  of  slender  fibres. 
Tlie  bark  is  sudorific,  and  strengthens  the 
gums  and  stomach. 

CA  RMEN.  (Carmen,  inis.  neut.  A 
verse  ;  because  charms  usually  consisted  of 
a  verse.)    A  charm ;  an  amulet. 

Carmes.  (ITie  Carmelite  friars,  Fr. ) 
Carmelite  water ;  so  named  from  its  inven- 
tors ;  composed  of  baum,  lemon-peel,  &c. 

Carmina'ntia.     See  Carminative. 

CARMI'NATIVE.  '  {CarTninalivus  ; 
from  carrnen,  a  verse,  or  charm ;  because 
practitioners,  in  ancient  times,  ascribed  their 
operation  to  a  charm  or  enchantment.)  That 
which  allays  pain  and  dispels  flatulencies  of 
the  prima;  viaj.  The  principal  carminatives 
are  the  semina  cardamomi,  anisi  et  carui ; 
olea  essentialia  carui,  anisi  et  juniperi ; 
confectio  aromatica ;  pulvis  aroraaticus ; 
tinctura  cardamomi ;  tinctura  cinnamomi 
coraposita ;  zingiber  ;  stimulants  ;  tonics  ; 
bitters ;  and  astringents. 

CARMINE.  A  red  pigment  prepared 
from  cochineal. 

CARMINIUM.  The  name  given  by 
the  French  chemists  to  the  colouring  matter 
of  cochineal.     See  Coccus  cacti. 

Cabnaba'dium.  Caraway-seed. 

CA'RNEA  COLUMNA.  A  fleshy 
pillar  or  column.  The  name  of  some  fleshy 
fasiculi  in  the  ventricles  of  the  heart.  See 
Heart. 

CARNELIAN.  A  subspecies  of  calc- 
edony. 

CARNI'CULA.  (Diminutive  of  caro, 
camis,  flesh.)  A  small  fleshy  substance; 
applied  to  the  substance  which  surrounds 
the  gums. 

CARNIFO'RMIS.  (From  caro,  flesh, 
VLuA. forma,  likeness.)  Having  the  appear- 
ance of  flesh.  It  is  commonly  applied  to 
to  an  abscess  where  the  flesh  sun-ounding 
the  orifice  is  hardened,  and  of  a  firm  con- 
sistence. 

CARNOSUS.  Fleshy ;  applied  to  leaves, 
pods,  &c.  of  a  thick  pulpy  substance  ;  as  in 
the  leaves  of  all  those  plants  called  succulent, 
especially  sedum,  crassula,  tj  c. 

CA'RO.   (Caro,  cam w.  foem.)   1.  Flesh. 
The  red  part  or  belly  of  a  muscle. 

2;  The  pulp  of  fruit. 

Caholi'na.    See  Carlina. 

CAROMEL.    The  smell  exhaled  from 
sugar  at  tiie  calcining  heat. 

Caro'i'i.    I'he  Amomum  verum. 

Caro'ra.    a   chemical  vessel  that  re- 
sembles an  urinal. 

Caro' SIS.    See  Cants. 

C  A  R  O'  T A .    Sec  JDaucus. 

CAROTID.  (From  icapou,  to  cause  to 
sleep;  because,  if  tied  with  a  ligature, 
tlie  animal  becomes  comatose,  and  ha.s  the 
appearance  of  being  asleep.)  An  artery  of 
the  neck.    See  Carotid  artery. 

Carotid  artkrv.  Arteria  carotUlea.  Tlie 
carotids  are  two  considerable  arteries  that 
proceed,  one  on  each  side  of  the  cervical 


vertebra;,  to  the  head,  to  supply  it  with 
blood.  The  right  carotid  does  not  arise  im- 
niediately  from  tlie  arch  of  the  aorta,  but  is 
given  off  from  the  arteria  innominata.  The 
left  arises  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Each 
carotid  is  divided  into  external  and  internal, 
or  that  portion  without  and  that  within  the 
cranium.  The  external  gives  o«  eight 
branches  to  the  neck  and  face,  viz.  anteriorly, 
the  superior  thyroideal,  the  sublingual,  the 
inferior  maxillary,  the  external  maxillary; 
posteriorly,  the  internal  maxillary,  the  occi- 
pital, the  external  auditory,  and  the  temporal. 
The  internal  carotid  or  cerebral  ai-tery,  gives 
off  four  branches  within  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium  ;  the  anterior  cerebral,  the  posterior, 
the  central  artery  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  the 
internal  orbital. 

Caro'um.  The  caraway  seed. 
CA'RPASUS.  (So  nameA-maparo  aapov 
iroiriaai :  because  it  makes  the  person  who 
eats  it  appear  as  if  he  was  asleep.)  A  herb, 
the  juice  of  which  was  formerly  called  o;)o- 
carpason,  opocarpathon,  or  opocalpason;  ac- 
cording to  Galen,  it  resembles  myrrh  ;  but 
is  esteemed  highly  poisonous. 

Carpa'thicum  balsamum.  See  Pinus 
Cembra. 

Carpenta'ria.  (From  carpenlarius,  a 
carpenter ;  and  so  named  from  its  virtues  in 
healing  cuts  and  wounds  made  by  a  tool.) 
A  vulnerary  herb  ;  not  properly  known  what 
it  is,  but  believed  to  be  the  common  milfoil 
or  yarrow,  the  Acliillcea  millifolivm  of  Lin- 
nasus. 

CARPHA'LEUS.  (From  Kap<pu>,  to 
exsiccate. )  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to 
mean  dry,  opposed  to  moist. 

CARPHOLO'GIA.  (From  Kap,pos, 
the  nap  of  clothes,  and  \tyoo,  to  pluck.) 
Carpolugia.  A  delirious  picking  of  the  bed- 
clothes, a  .symptom  of  great  danger  in  dis- 
eases.   See  FlocciUitio. 

CA'RPHUS.  (From  Kap(l)ri,  a  straw.) 
1.  In  Hippocrates  it  signifies  a  mote,  or  any 
small  substance. 

2.  A  pustule  of  the  smallest  kind. 

3.  The  herb  fenugreek. 
CA'RPIA.    (From  carjw,  to  pluck,  as 

lint  is  made  from  linen  cloth.)  Lint, 
Carpi'sjius.    Tlie  wrist. 
CARPOBA'LSAMUM.  (From /ca/wroj, 
fruit,  and  Pa.\<ranov,  balsam.)    See  Amyris 
gUeadensis. 

.    CARPOLO'GIA.    See  Caiphologia. 

CARPOTICA.  [Carpoticiis ;  from  Kop- 
ir(i)<ns,fitiilio,  from  Kapnos,  Jhictus.)  The 
name  of  an  order  of  diseases  in  the  class 
Genetica  of  Good's  Nosology ;  diseases 
afllicting  the  impregnation.  It  embraces 
four  genera.  1 .  Paracyesis,  morbid  preg- 
nancy. 2.  Parodynia,  morbid  lalwur. 
3.  Eccyesis,  extra-uterine  foetation.  4.  Pseu- 
docyesis,  spurious  pregnancy. 

CA'RPUS.  (Kapnos,  the  wrist.)  The 
wrist,  or  carpus.  It  is  situated  between  the 
fore-arm  and  hand.    See  Bone. 
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CARROT,    See  Daucus  carota. 
Carrot,  candy.     See  Athnmanta  Cretensis. 
Carrot  poultice.     See  Cataplasrna  dauci. 
CA'RTHAMUS.    (From  icaeaipu,  to 
purge.)    1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnajan  system.    Class,  Sijngerwsia  ; 
Order,  Folygamia  ccqualis. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  saffron 
flower.    See  Carthamus  iinctorius. 

Carthamus  tinctorius.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  saffron  flower,  or  bastard 
saffron,  called  also  Cnicus ;  Crocus  saraceni- 
cus;  Carthanmrn  njjicinarum;  Carduits  sativus- 
Carthamus— folds  ovatis,  integris,  serrato- 
uculeatis  of  Linnaeus.  The  seeds,  freed 
from  their  shells,  have  been  celebrated  as  a 
gentle  cathartic,  in  tlie  dose  of  one  or  two 
drachms.  They  are  also  supposed  to  be 
diuretic  and  expectorant ;  particularly  useful 
in  humoral  asthma,  and  similar  complaints. 
Tlie  carthamus  lanalus  is  considered  in 
France  as  a,  febrifuge  and.  sudorific.  The 
dried  flowers  are  frequently  mixed  with 
saffron,  to  adulteratp  it.  The  plant  is  culti- 
vated in  many  places  on  account  of  its 
flowers,  which  are  used  as  a  dye. 

"  In  some  of  the  deep  reddish,  yellow,  or 
orange-coloured  flowers,  the  yellow  matter 
seems  to  be  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of  the 
pure  yellow  flowers  ;  but  the  red  to  be  of  a 
ilifferent  kind  from  the  pure  i-ed  ones. 
Watery  menstrua  tajke.  up  only  the  yellow, 
and  leave  the  red,  which  may  afterward  be 
extracted  by  alkohol,  or  by  a  weak  solution 
of  alkali.  Such  particularly  are  the  saffron- 
coloured  flowers  of  cartliamiis.  These,  after 
the  yellow  matter  has  been  extracted  by 
■water,  are  said  to  give  a  tincture  to  ley  j 
from  which,  on  standing  at  rest  for  some 
time,  a  deep  red  fecula  subsides  called 
safSower,  and  from  the  countries  whence  it  is 
commonly  brought  to  us,  Spanish  red  and 
•China  lake.  This  pigment  impregnates 
alkohol  with  a  beautifal  red  tincture ;  but 
communicates  no  colour  to  water. 

Rouge  is  prepared  frorn  oarlbamus.  For 
this  purpose  the  red  colour  is  extracted'  by  a 
solution  of  the  subcarbonate  of  soda,  and 
precipitated  by  lemon  juice  previously  de- 
purated by  standing.  This  precipitate  is 
dried  on  earthen  plates,  mixed  with  talc,  or 
French  chalk,  reduced  to  a  powder  by  means 
of  the  leaves  of  shave-grass,  triturated  with 
it  till  they  arc  both  very  fine,  and  then 
sifted.  Tlie  fineness  of  the  powder  and 
proportion  of  the  precipitate  constitute  the 
diflcrence  between  the  finer  and  checaper 
rouge.  It  is  likewise  spread  very  thin  on 
saucers,  and  sold  in  this  state  for  dyeing. 

Cartliamus  is  used  for  dyeing  silk  of  a 
poppy,  cherry,  rose,  or  bright  orange-red. 
After  the  yellow  matter  is  extracted  as  above, 
and  the  cakes  opened,  it  is  put  into  a  deal 
trough,  and  sprinkled  at  different  times  with 
pearl  ashes,  or  rather  soda,  well  powdered 
and  sifted,  in  the  proportion  of  six  pounds 
to  ^a  hundred,  mixing  the  alkali  well  as  it 


is  put  in.    Tlie  alkali  should  be  saturated 
■with  carbonic  acid.     Tlie  carthamus  is  then 
put  on  a  cloth  in  a  trough  with  a  grated 
bottom,  placed  on  a  larger  trough,  and  cold 
water  poured  on,  till  the  large  trough  in 
filled.     And  tliis  is  repeated,  with  tlie  addi- 
tion of  a  little  more  alkali  toward  the  end, 
till  the  carthamus  is  exhausted  and  become 
yellow.    Lemon  juice  is  then  poured  into 
the  bath,  till  it  is  turned  of  a  fine  cherry 
colour,  and  after  it  is  well  stirred,  the  silk 
is  immersed  in  it.    The   silk   is  wrung, 
drained,  and  passed  through  fresh  baths, 
washing  and  drying  after  every  operation, 
till  it  is  of  a  proper  colour ;  when  it  is 
brightened  in  hot  water  and  lemon  juice. 
For  a  poppy  or  fire  cobur  a  slight  annotto 
ground  is  first  given  ;  but  the  silk  should 
not  be  alumed.    For  a  pale  carnation  a  little 
soap  should  be  put  into  the  bath.     All  these 
baths  must  be  used  as  soon  as  they  are  made  ; 
and  cold,  because  heat  destroys  the  colour  of 
the  red  feculae." 

CARTHEUS^ER,  Johk  FkEDEntcK, 
a  professor  of  medicino  at  Francfort,  on  the 
Oder,  acquired  considerable  reputation  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  by  several 
luminous  works  on  botany  and  pharmacy; 
especially  bis  "  Rudimcnta  MateriEC  Me- 
dica;  Rationalis,"  and  «  De  Geneiicis  qui- 
busdam  Plantarum  Principiis."  He  had 
tvyo  sons,  Fl-ederiek  Augustus  and  "William, 
also  of  the  medical  profession,  and  authors- 
of  some  less  important,  works. 

Carthusia'nus.    (From  the  Monks  of 
that  oi-der,  who  first  invented'  it.)    A  name 
of  the  precipitated  sulphur  of  antimony., 
CARTILAGE.     See  Cartilage. 
CARTILAGINEUS.-  Cartilaginous.. 
1.  Applied,  in  anatomy,  to  parts  which  natu- 
rally, or  from  disease,  have  a  cartilaginous  • 
consistence. 

2.  In  botany,  to  leaves  -which  have  a. 
hard  or  horny  leaf-edge,  as  in  several  species , 
of  saxifrage.    See  Leaf. 

CARTILA'GO.     {CartUago,  inis.  fairi. 
Quasi  carnUago  ;  from  caro,  carnis,  flesh. ) 
A  white  elastic,  glistening  substance,  grow- 
ing to  bones,  and  commonly  called  gristle.-. 
Cartilages  are  divided,  by  anatomists,  into  :> 
abducent,  wliich  cover  the  moveable  articu--  - 
lations  of  bones;  inler-arliCTilar,  which  ar^ 
situated  between  the  articulnjions,  and  U7iit- 
■ing  cartilp,ges,  which  unite  one  bone  with 
another.     Their  use  is  to  facilitate  the  mo- 
tions of  bones,  or  to  connect  them  together. 

The  cheKiieai  analysis  of  cartilage  afibrds 
one-third  the  weight  of  the  bones,  when  the 
calcareous  salts  are  removed  by  digestion  in 
dilute  muriatic  acid.  It  resembles  coagu- 
lated albumen.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
gelatin.  With  a^kaUes  it  forms  an  animal 
soap.  Cartilage  is  the  primitive  paste,  into 
which  the  calrarcous  salts  are  deposited  in 
tlie  young  animal.  In  the  disease  rickets, 
the  earthy  matter  is  withdrawn  by  morbid 
absorption,  uiid  the  bones  return  into  thq 
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State  nearly  of  flexible  cartilage.  Hence 
arise  the  distortions  characteristic  of  this 
disease. 

CaUTILAGO  AN^M;LAK1S. 

cricoidea. 

Cautilago  aryt^noidea.    Sec  LMy7ix. 

t^ARTiLAGo  civicomEA.  Tho  cricoid  car- 
tilage belongs  to  the  larynx,  and  is  situated 
between  the  thyroid  and  arytenoid  cartilages 
and  the  trachea ;  it  constitutes,  as  it  were, 
the  basis  of  tlie  many  annular  cartilages  of 
the  trachea. 

Cautilago  ensiformis.  Cartilago  xi- 
pJioidea.  Eusiform  cartilage.  A  cartilage 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  sv/ord  or  dagger, 
attached  to  the  lowermost  part  of  tlie  ster- 
num, just  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

Cartilago  scimroRMis.  See  Thyroid 
curtilage. 

Cartilago  thyroidea.  See  Thyroid  car- 
tilage. ■ 

Cartilago  xiphoidea,  See  Cartilago 
ensiformis. 

.  CA'RUI.  (Caruia.  Arabian.)  The  ca- 
raway.    See  Carum. 

CA'RUM.  (Kapos;  so  named  from 
Cfina,  a  province  of  Asia.)  The  Caraway. 
1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linna;an  system.  Class,  Penlandria;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  ca- 
raway plant.     See  Carum  carui. 

Carum  carui.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  plant,  the  seeds  of  which  are  called 
caraways.  It  is  also  called  Carvi;  Cuminum 
jn-atense;  Carus ;  Caruon.  The  seeds  are 
well  kno^vn  to  have  a  pleasant  spicy  smell, 
and  a  warm  aromatic  taste  ;  and,  on  this 
account,  are  used  for  various  economical 
purposes.  They  are  esteemed  to  be  carmi- 
native, cordial,  and  stomachic,  and  recom- 
mended in  dyspepsia,  flatulencies,  and  other 
symptoms  attending  hysterical,  and  hypo- 
condriacal  disorders.  An  essential  oil  and 
distilled  water  are  directed  to  be  prepared 
from  them  by  the  London  College. 
_  CA'RUNCLE.  (Caruncula;  diminu- 
tive of  caro,  flesh. )  icphyiiia  caruncida  of 
Good.  A  little  fleshy  excrgsegnce ;  as  the 
carunculse  myrtiftnToesj-'carunculas  lacbry- 
males,  &c. 

CAUUNCULA.    See  Caruncle. 

Caruncula  lachrymalis.  a  long  co- 
noidal  gland,  red  externally,  situated  in  the 
internal  canthus  of  each  eye,  before  the 
union  of  the  eyelids.  It  appears  to  be 
formed  of  numerous  sebaceous  glands,  from 
which  many  small  hairs  grow.  The  har- 
dened smegma  observable  in  this  part  of 
the  eye  in  the  morning,  is  separated  by  this 
caruncle. 

Carukcul^  mamillares.  Tlie  extremi- 
ties of  the  tubes  in  the  nipple. 

Caruncul^  myrtiformes.  When  the 
hymen  has  been  lacerated  by  attrition,  there 
remain  in  its  place,  two,  three,  or  four 
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caruncles,  which  liave  received  the  name  of 
luyrtiform.  » 

Caru>X'ulje  papili.ares.  The  protu- 
berances williin  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
formed  by  the  papillous  substance  of  the 
kidney. 

Ca'ruon.     See  Carum. 

CA'RUS.  (Kapos;  from  Koepa,  the  head, 
as  being  the  part  affected. )  Caros Carosis. 
1.  Insensibility  and  sleepiness,  as  in  apo- 
plexy, attended  with  quiet  respiration. 

2.  A  lethargy,  or  a  profound  sleep,  with- 
out fever. 

3.  Dr.  Good  gives  tliis  name  to  a  genus 
in  his  Nosology,  embracing  those  diseases 
characterised  by  muscular  immobility ; 
mental  or  corporeal  torpitude,  or  botli.  It 
has  six  species  ;  Carus  asphyxia ;  ecstasis ; 
catale]isia ;  lethargus;  apoplexia;  paralysis. 

4.  The  caraway  seed. 
Ca'rva.    The  cassia  lignea. 
Cary'dov.     See  Caryedon. 
Carye'don.    (From  Kapva,  a  nut.)  Ca- 

rydon.  A  sort  of 'fracture,  where  the  bone 
is  broken  into  small  pieces,  like  the  shell  of 
a  cracked  nut. 

Caryocosti'num.  An  electuary;  so  named 
from  two  of  its  ingredients,  the  clove  and 
costus. 

CARYOPHYLLA'TA.  (From  Kapvo- 
(pvXKov,  the  caryophyllus  ;  so  named,  because 
it  smells  like  the  caryophyllus,  or  clove  July 
flower. )     See  Geum  urbanum. 

Caryophylloi'des  cortex.  See  Lauras 
culilawan. 

CARYOPHY'LLUM.  {Kapvo^vWov ; 
from  Kapvov,  a  nut,  and  (jivWov,  a  leaf ;  so 
named  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  the 
leaf  of  the  Indian  nut. )  The  clove.  See 
Eugenia  caryophyllata. 

Caryophyllum  AR03IATICUJI.  See  JEu- 
genia  caryophyllata. 

Caryophillum  rubrum.  The  clove  pink. 
See  Dianthus  caryophyllus, 

CARYOPHY'LLUS.  The  clove-tree. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nasan  system.  Class,  Polyandria ;  Order, 
Monogynia.    See  Eugenia  carophyllata. 

Caryophyllus  aromaticus  americakus. 
See  Myrtus  inmenta. 

Caryophyllus  hortensis.  See  Dianthus 
caryophyllus. 

Caryophyllus  vulgaris.  See  Geum 
urbanum. 

Caryo'tis,  (From  Kapuoj',  anut. )  Ca- 
ryota.  Galen  gives  this  name  to  a  superior 
sort  -of  date,  of  tlie  shape  of  a  nut. 

CASCARI'LLA.  (Diminutive  of  cas- 
cara,  the  bai  k,  or  sliell.  Spanish. )  A  name 
given  originally  to  small  specimens  of  cin- 
cliona ;  but  now  applied  to  anotlier  bark. 
See  Croton  cascarilla. 

Cas'Cmu.     See  Acacia  catechu. 

Cashciv-nuf.  See  Anacardium  occidentale. 

Cashow.     See  Acacia  catechu. 

CASEIC  ACID.     Acidum  caseicum. 
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The  name  given  by  Proust  to  an  acid  formed 
in  cheeses,  to  which  he  ascribes  their 
flavour. 

Ca'sia.    See  Cassia. 

Cas-mina'ris.     See  Cassumuniar. 

Ca'ssa.     (Arabian.)    The  breast. 

CASSA'DA.    See  Jatropha  manihot. 

Ca'ssajiuji.  The  fruit  of  the  balsam 
of  Gilead  tree,  or  Amymis  opohalsamum. 

Ca'ssa va.     See  Jatropha- manihot. 

CASSEBOHM,  Frederic,  a  professor 
of  anatomy  at  Halle  in  Saxony,  published 
in  1730,  a  treatise  on  the  diiference  between 
the  Foetus  and  Adult,  in  which  he  no- 
tices the  descent  of  the  testicle  from  the 
abdomen ;  and  four  years  after  a  very  mi- 
nute and  exact  description  of  the  ear.  He 
likewise  explained  in  subsequent  publica- 
tions the  manner  of  dissecting  the  muscles 
and  the  viscera;  but  an  early  death  pre- 
vented his  completing  his  design  of  eluci- 
dating the  anatomy  of  the  whole  body  in  tlie 
same  way. 

CASSERIUS,  Julius,  was  born  of 
humble  parents  at  Placentia  in  1 545.  He 
became  servant  to  Fabricius  at  Padua,  who 
observing  his  talent,  first  taught  hun  ana- 
tomy, then  made  him  his  assistant,  and 
finally  coadjutor  in  the  professorship  in  1609. 
He  pursued  the  study  with  uncommon 
zeal,  expending  almost  all  his  profits  in 
procuring  subjects,  and  in  having  drawings 
.and  prints  made  of  the  parts,  which  he  dis- 
covered, or  traced  more  accurately  than  his 
predecessors.  He  employed  comparative 
anatomy,  not  as  a  substitute  for,  but  only  as 
a  clue  to  that  of  the  human  subject.  He 
published  an  account  of  the  organs  of  voice 
and  hearing,  which  he  afterwards  extended 
to  the  other  senses,  explaining  also  the  uses 
of  these  parts.  Some  years  after  his  death 
in  1616,  the  rest  of  his  plates,  amounting 
to  78,  with  the  explanations,  were  published 
with  the  works  of  Spigelius, 

CA'SSIA.  (From  the  Arabic  kalsia, 
which  is  from  katsa,  to  tear  off ;  so  called 
from  the  act  of  stripping  the  bark  from  tlie 
tree. )  The  name  r.f  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Decandiia  ;  Order,- 
Monogj/nin. 

Cassia  baric.     See  Laurus  cassia. 
Cassia  caryophyllata.    The  clove-bark 
tree.    See  Myrtus  cari/ophyUuta. 

Cassia  FisTur.A.     Cassia  nigra;  Cassia 
fistularis;  Alexandrina;  Chaiarxainhar ;  Can- 
'na;  Cassia  solntiva ;  Tlai  Xiem.  The  purg- 
ing cassia.    This  tree.  Cassia  —foliis  quin- 
quejugis  ovatis  acuminnlis  glabris,  jjettohs 
eglandulalis  of  Linnaius,  is  a  native  of  both 
Indies.    The  pods  of  the  East  India  cassia 
are  of  a  less  diameter,  smoother,  and  aflbrd 
a  blackei-,  sweeter,  and  more  grateful  pulp, 
than  those  which  are  brought  from  the  West 
Indies.     Those  pods  which  are  the  heaviest, 
and  in  which  the  seeds  do  not  rattle  on 
being  shaken,  are -commonly  the  best,  and 
contain  the  most  pulp}  which  is  the  part 


medicinally  employed,  and  to  be  obtained' 
in  the  manner  described  in  the  pharmaco- 
poeias. The  best  pulp  is  of  a  bright  shining 
black  colour,  and  of  a  sweet  taste,  with  a 
slight  degree  of  acidity.  It  has  been  long 
used  as  a  laxative  medicine,  and  being  gen- 
tle in  its  operation,  and  seldom  disturbing 
the  bowels,  is  well  adapted  to  children,  and 
to  delicate  or  pregnant  women.  Adults, 
however,  find  it  of  little  effect,  unless  taken 
in  a  veiy  large  dose,  as  an  ounce  or  more ; 
and,  therefore,  to  them  this  pulp  is  rarely 
given,  but  usually  conjoined  with  some  of 
the  brisker  purgatives.  The  officinal  pre- 
paration of  this  drug,  is  the  confectio  cassiffi ; 
it  is  also  an  ingredient  in  the  confectio 
sennse. 

Cassia  fistularis.    See  Cassia  Jlstula. 
Cassia  latinorum.    See  Osi/ris. 
Cassia  LiGNEA.     See  Laurus  cassia. 
Cassia  monspeliensium.     See  Osr/ris. 
Cassia  nigra.     See  Cassia Jistula. 
Cassia  poetic  a.  Poets'  rosemary  ;  a  plant 
which  grows  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is 
said  to  be  astiingent.    See  Osi/ris. 
Cassia,  purging.    See  Cassia  Jislida, 
Cassia  senna.      The  systematic  name' 
of  the  plant  which  affords  senna.  Senna 
alexandrina;    Senna   italica.      Senna,^  or 
Egyptian    cassia.      Cassia  — foliis  sejugis 
siibovatis,  petiolis  eglandulalis  of  LinntBus. 
The  leaves  of  senna,  which  are  .imported 
here  from  Alexandria  for  medicinal  use, 
have  a  rather  disagreeable  smell,  and  a  sub- 
acrid,  bitterish,  nauseous  taste.     They  are 
in  common  use  as  a  purgative.     The  for- 
mulas given  of  the  senna  by  the  colleges, 
are  an  infusion,  a  compound  powder,  a 
tincture,  and  an  electuaiy.    See  Irifusum 
sennce,  &c. 

Cassia  solutiva.  See  Cassia  fistula. 
Cassi^e  aramentum.  The  pulp  of  cassia. 
CAssiiE  FLOREs.  What  are  called  cassia 
flowers  in  the  shops,  are  the  flowers  of  the 
true  cinnamon-tree,  Laurus  cinnamomum 
of  Linnajus.  They  possess  aromatic  and 
adstringent  virtues,  and  may  be  successfully 
employed  in  decoctions,  &c.  in  all  cases 
where  cinnamon  is  recommended.  See 
Ijaurus  cinnamomum. 

Cassm!  pulpa.    See  Cassia  fistula. 
Cassius's  precipitate.    The  purple  powder, 
which  fonns  on  a  plate  of  tin  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  gold.     It  is  used  to  paint  in 
enamel. 

Ca'ssok.     An  obsolete  term  for  kali. 
Cassoleta.  Warm  fumigations  described' 
by  Marcellus., 

Cassonada.  Sugar. 
CASSUMMU'NIAR.  (Of  uncertain 
derivation;  perhaps  Indian. )  Casamunar  ; 
Casminn  ;  Risngon ;  Bengale  Indorum.  The 
root,  occasionally  exliibited  under  one  of 
these  names,  is  brought  from  llie  East 
Indies.  It  comes  over  in  irregular  slices  of 
various  forms,  some  cut  transversely,  others 
longitudinally.  The  cortical  part  is  marked 
T  2 
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witli  circles  of  a  dusky  brown  colour  :  the 
internal  part  is  paler,  and  unequally  yellow. 
It  possesses  moderately  warm,  bitter,  and 
aromatic  qualities,  and  a  smell  like  ginger. 
It  is  recommended  in  hysterical,  epileptic, 
and  paralytic  affections. 

CASTA'NEA.  (Kararov;  from  Cas- 
tana,  a  city  in  Thessaly,  whence  they  were 
brought.)    See  Fagus  castanea. 

Castanea  equina.  The  horse-chesnut. 
See  jEscuIus  kippocastajium. 

CASTELLANUS,  Peter,  or  Du  Cha- 
TEL,  was  born  at  Grammont,  in  Flanders, 
1585.  His  rapid  improvement  in  the  Greek 
language  procured  liim  the  professorship,  at 
Lovain,  in  1609 ;  but  he  did  not  graduate  in 
medicine  till  nine  years  after.  At  the  same 
period,  he  published  the  lives  of  eminent 
physicians  in  Latin,  written  in  a  concise 
but  very  entertaining  manner,  with  useful 
references  to  the  original  authorities.  He 
died  in  1632. 

CASTELLUS,  Bartholomew,  an  Ita- 
lian physician,  who  practised  at  Messina 
about  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  He  was 
author  of  two  works,  both  for  a  long  time 
extremely  popular,  a  Synopsis  of  Medicine, 
and  "  Lexicon  Medicum  Gra;co-Latinum," 
in  which  great  learning  and  judgment  are 
conspicuous. 

Castjde.     See  Acacia  catechu. 

CASTLE-LEOD.  The  name  of  a 
place  in  Ross-shir«,  in  .Scotland,  where  there 
is  a  sulphureous  spring,  celebrated  for  the 
cure  of  cutaneous  diseases  and  foul  ulcers. 

CASTOR.  [Castors  from  icas-wp,  the 
beaver,  quasi  yuToip  -  from  yas-np,  the  belly  : 
because  of  the  jargeriess  of  its  belly ;  or  d 
castrando,  b«>cause  he  was  said  to  castrate 
himself  in  order  to  escape  the  hunters.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  animals. 

2.  The  English  name  of  the  Castoreum 
of  tlie  pharmi^cop(j2ias,  a  peculiar  concrete 
substance  .obtained  from  the  Castor  fiber  of 
LinuEeug.     See  Castor  fiber. 

Casp^o^  .fiber.  Tlie  systematic  name  of 
the  beayer,  an  amphibious  quadruped  in- 
habitijng  some  parts  of  Prussia,  Russia,  Ger- 
many, &c..  ;  but  the  greatest  number  of 
these  animals  ig  met  with  in  Canada.  The 
name  ot  pastoreuvj,  orc^tor  is  given  to  two 
bags,  sit^jated  in  the  inguinal  regions  of  the 
beayer,  whLch  cpntiiin  a  very  odorous  sub- 
s]tance,  soft,  and  alm,os.t  fluid  when  recently 
cut  from  the  animal,  but  wliich  dries,  and 
assum.es  a  resinous  consistence  in  process  of 
time.  Tlie  best  'comes  from  Russia.  It 
is  of  greyish  yellow,  or  light  brown  colour. 
It  consists  of  a  mucilage,  a  bitter  extract, 
a  resm,  an  essential  oil,  in  which  the  ].ecu- 
har  smell  appears  to  reside,  and  a  flai<y 
crystalline  matter,  much  resembling  the 
adipocire  of  biliary  calculi.  Castor  has  an 
acrid,  bitter,  and  nauseous  taste;  its  smell 
is  strong  and  aromatic,  yet  at  the  same  time 
foetid.  It  is  used  medicinally,  as  a  power-- 
fill  antispasmodic  in  hysterica  and  hypo- 


chondriacal  affections,  and  in  convulsions, 
in  doses  of  from  10  to  30  grains.  It  lias 
also  been  successfully  administered  in  epi- 
lepsy and  tetanus.  It  is  occasionally  adul- 
terated with  dried  blood,  gum-ammoniacum, 
or  galbanum,  mixed  with  a  little  of  the 
powder  of  castor,  and  some  quantity  of  the 
fat  of  the  beaver. 

Castor  oil.    See  Ricinus. 

Castor,  Russian.     See  Castor  fiber. 

CASTOREUM.    See  Castor  jiher. 

Castori'um.    See  Castoreum. 

CASTRATION.  (Castratio,  onis.  f . ; 
froni  caslro,  to  emasculate,  quia  castrando  vis 
libidinis  exlinguitur.)  1.  A  chirurgical  oper- 
ation, by  which  a  testicle  is  removed  from 
the  body. 

2.  Botanists  apply  this  term  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  anthera  of  a  flower,  and  to  a 
plant  naturally  wanting  this  organ. 

CASTRE'NSIS.  (From  castra,a.  camp.) 
■  Belonging  to  a  camp  :  applied  to  those  dis- 
eases with  which  soldiers,  encamped  in 
marshy  places,  are  afilicted. 

CATA'BASIS.  (From  Koaraiaiva,  to 
descend. )    An  operation  downwards. 

CATABTBASIS.  (From  KaTaSi€aiu, 
to  cause  to  descend.)  An  expulsion  of  the 
humours  downwards. 

CATABLACEU'SIS.  (From  Kara- 
SXaKevw,  to  be  useless. )  Hippocrates  uses 
this  word  to  signify  carelessness  and  negli- 
gence in  die  attendance  on  and  administra- 
tion to  the  sick. 

Catable'ma.  (From  KaraiaWbi,  to  tlirow 
round.)  The  outermost  fiUet,  which  secures 
the  rest  cf  the  bandages. 

CATABRONCHE'SIS.  (From  Kala, 
and  Ppojxos,  the  throat ;  or,  Kala§poyxtZ^, 
to  swallow.)    The  act  of  swallowing. 

CATACAU'MA.  (From  koIokoiu,  to 
burn.)    A  burn  or  scald. 

CATACAU'SIS.  (From  KoloKaiw,  to 
burn.)  1.  The  act  of  combustion,  or 
burning. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in 
Dr.  Good's  Nosology  :  general  combustibi- 
lity of  tlie  body.  It  has  only  one  species, 
Caiacausis  ebriosa. 

CATACECLI'MENUS.  (From  Kala- 
KXivofiai,  to  lie  down.)  Keeping  the  lied, 
from  tlie  violence  of  a  disease. 

CATACECRA'MENUS.  (From /ca7«- 
icepawofj.1,  to  reduce  to  small  particles.) 
Broken  into  small  pieces :  ai^plied  to  frac- 
tures. 

Catacera'stica.  (From  KoIaKepavvvfii, 
to  mix  together.)  Medicines  which  obtund 
the  acrimony  of  humours,  by  mixing  with 
them  and  reducing  them. 

CATACHLIDESIS.  (From  Kala- 
XAiSoci),  to  indulge  indelicacies.)  A  glut- 
tonous indulgence  in  sloth  and  delicacies,  to 
the  generation  of  diseases. 

CATACHRI'SMA.    An  ointment. 

CATACHRl'STON.  (From  Kalaxpio,, 
to  anoint, )    .In  ointment. 
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■  CATA'CLASIS.  (From  icalmXau,  to 
break,  or  distort.)    Distorted  eyelids. 

CA'TACLEIS.  (From  Kola,  beneath, 
and  K\fts,  the  clavicle.)  Catacleis.  The 
subcJavicle,  or  first  rib,  which  is  placed  im- 
mediately under  the  clavicle. 

CATACLI'NES.  (From  ;ca7oKA.iva),  to 
lie  down.)  One  who,  by  disease,  is  fixed 
to  his  bed. 

CATA'CLISIS.  (From  KolaKAivw,  to 
lie  down.)  A  lying  down.  Also  incurvation. 

CATACLY'SMA.     (From  KolaKKv^u, 
to  wash. )     A  clyster. 

CATACLY'SMUS.    (From  KalaKKvZoi, 
to  wash.)    1.  An  embrocation. 

2.  A  dashing  of  water  upon  any  part. 

CATACaK'jiNOS.  (  From  Kola,  and  icp-n/xuas, 
a  precipice.)  Hippocrates  means,  by  this 
word,  a  swoln  and  inflamed  throat,  from  the 
exuberance  of  the  parts. 

CATACRU'SIS.    (From  Kolmpovw,  to 
drive  back.)    A  revulsion  of  humours. 

Catadoule'sis.  (From  Kala5ov\oco,  to 
enslave. )  The  subduing  of  passions,  as  in 
a  phrensy,  or  fever. 

CATiEGIZE'SIS.  (From  Kolaiyi^a,  to 
repel.)  A  revulsion  or  rushing  back  of  hu- 
mours, or  wind  in  the  intestines. 

CAT  J^ONE'SIS.  (From  Kolaiouew,^  to 
irrigate.)  Irrigation  by  a  plentiful  affusion 
of  liquor  on  some  part  of  the  body. 

CATA'GMA.  (From  icala,  and  ayu, 
to  break.)  A  fracture.  Galen  says  a  solu- 
tion of  tlie  bone  is  called  catagma,  and 
elcos  is  a  solution  of  the  continuity  of  the 
flesh :  that  when  it  happens  to  a  cartilage, 
it  has  no  aame,  though  Hippocrates  culls  it 
catagma. 

Catagma'tica.  (From  Kalayf.ia,  a  frac- 
ture.) Catagmatics.  Remedies  which  pro- 
mote the  foraiation  of  callus. 

Catago'ge.  (From  Kolayofiai,  to  abide.) 
The  seat  or  region  of  a  disease  or  part. 

Catagyio'sis.  (From  icalayvtoca,  to  de- 
bilitate.) An  imbecility  and  enervation  of 
the  strength  and  limbs. 

CATALE'PSIS.  (From  KalaXaiJ.Say<a, 
to  seize,  to  hold.)  Calochc ;  Caloclius  ; 
Congelalio  ;  Delenlio ;  Enccitalepsis  ;  by  Hip- 
pocrates, Aphonia  ;  by  Antigenes,  Anaudia  ; 
by  Caelius  Aurelianus,:r^/)7)re/je)isio,  Oppre.tsio  ; 
Compreltensio ;  Cants  cnlalcpsia  of  Good  ; 
Apoplexia  cataleplka  of  Cullen.  Catalepsy. 
A  sudden  suppression  of  motion  and  sen- 
sation, the  body  remaining  in  the  same  pos- 
ture that  it  was  in  when  seized. 

Dr.  Cullen  says,  he  has  never  seen  the 
catalepsy  except  when  counterfeited;  and  is 
of  opinion,  that  many  of  those  cases  related 
by  other  authors,  have  also  been  counter- 
feited. It  is  said  to  come  on  suddenly, 
being  only  preceded  by  some  languor  of 
body  and  mind,  and  to  return  by  paroxysms, 
nie  patients  are  said  to  be  for  some  mi- 
nutes, sometimes  (though  rarely)  for  some 
hours,  deprivedof  their  senses,  and  all  power 
of  voluntary  motion  ;  but  constantly  retain- 


ing the  position  in  which  they  were  first 
seized,  whether  lying  or  sitting ;  and  if  the 
limbs  be  put  into  any  other  posture  during 
the  fit,  they  will  keep  the  posture  in  which 
they  are  placed.  When  they  recover  from 
the  paroxysm,  they  remember  nothing  of 
what  passed  during  the  time  of  it,  but  are 
like  persons  awakened  out  of  a  sleep. 

Catalo'tica.  (From  KalaKoaw,  to  grind 
down.)  Medicines  to  soften  and  make 
smooth  the  rough  edges  and  crust  of  cica- 
trices. 

CATA'LYSIS.  (KoToXuo-Js:  from  na- 
rakvw,  to  dissolve  or  destroy. )  It  signifies 
a  palsy,  or  such  a  resolution  as  happens  be- 
fore the  death  of  the  patient ;  also  tliat  dis- 
solution which  constitutes  death. 

CATAMARA'SMUS.  (From  Kola- 
ixapaivos,  to  grow  thin.)  1.  An  emaciation 
of  the  body. 

2.  The  resolution  of  tumours. 
CATAMASSE'SIS.    (From  Kalafiaff- 
crofJ.ai,  to  manducate. )    The  grinding  of  the 
teeth,  and  biting  of  the  tongue ;  common  in 
epilepsy. 

CATAME'NIA.     (Catamenia,'  orum. 
neut.  plur.;  from  /caJas,  according  to,  and^ijf, 
the  month.)    Menses.    The   montlily  dis- 
charge from  the  uterus  of  females,  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  45.    Many  have  ques- 
tioned whether  this  discharge  arose  from  a 
mere  rupture  of  vessels,  or  whether  it  was 
owing  to  a  secretory  action.    There  can 
be  little  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  latter.  Tlie 
secretory  organ  is  composed  of  the  arterial 
vessels  situated  in  the  fundus  of  the  uterus. 
The  dissection  of  women,  who  have  died 
during  the  time  of  their  menstruating,  proves 
this.     Sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  wo- 
men, during  pregnancy,  menstruate ;  and 
when  this  happens,  the  discharge  takes  place 
from  the  arterial  vessels   of  the  vagina. 
During  pregnancy  and  lactation,  when  the 
person  is  in  good  health,  the  catamenia,  for 
tlie  most  part,  cease  to  flow.    The  quantity 
a  female  menstruates  at  each  time  is  very 
various  ;  depending  on  climate,  and  a  variety 
of  other  circumstances.    It  is  commonly  in 
England  from  five  to  six  bunces ;  it  rarely 
exceeds  eight.    Its  duration  is  from  three  to 
four,  and  sometimes,  though  rarelyj  five 
days.    With  respect  to  the  nature  of  tlie 
discharge,  it  differs  very  much  from  pure 
blood  ;  it  never  coagulates ;  but  is  sometimes 
grumous,  and  membranes  like  the  decidua 
are  formed  in  difficult  menstruations :  in 
some  women  it  always  smells  rank  and  pe«-  > 
culiar ;  in  others  it  is  inodorous.    The  use 
of  this  monthly  secretion  is  said  to  be  to 
render  the    uterus  fit  for  the  conception 
and    nutrition  of    the    foetus;  therefore 
girls  rarely  conceive  before  the  'catamenia 
appear,  and  women  rarely  after  their  en- 
tire cessation ;  but  very  easily  soon  after 
menstruation. 

Catana'nce.  Succoiy. 
Catani'phthis,     (From    nalavi-rrlo},  to 
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wash.)  Washed,  or  scoured.  Used  by  Hip- 
pocrates of  a  diarrhoea  washed  and  cleansed 
by  boiled  milk. 

Catantle'ma.  (From  mlavl\au>,  to  pour 
upon.j  A  lotion  by  infusion  of  water,  or 
medicated  fluids, 

^^7;^ntle'sis.  a  medicated  fluid. 
VAIAPA'SMA.  (From  icaTairatT(rca,  to 
sprinkle.)  Catapastwn;  Conspcrsin ;  Epi- 
pastons  Pasina;  Sijmpasma  ;  Aspersio ;  As- 
pergo.^  Tlie  ancient  Greek  physicians  meant 
by  this,  any  dry  medicine  reduced  to  powder, 
to  be  sprinkled  on  the  body.  Their  various 
forms  and  uses  may  be  seen  in  Paul  of 
Egina,  lib.  vii.  cap.  xiii. 

CATAPAU'SIS.  (From  nalairavoi,  to 
i-est,  or  cease.)  That  rest  or  cessation  from 
pain  wliich  proceeds  from  the  resolution  of 
uneasy  tumours. 

CATAPE'LTES.  (From  tcala,  against, 
and  -nreA-Ti?,  a  shield.)  1 ,  This  word  means 
a  sling,  a  granado,  or  batterj-.  ■ 

2.  It  was  formerly  used  to  signify  the  me- 
dicine which  heals  the  wounds  and  bruises 
made  by  such  an  instrument. 

CATA'PHORA.  (From  Karafspco,  to 
malce  sleepy.)  A  preternatural  propensity 
to  sleep;  a  mild  apoplexy;  a  species  of 
Dr.  Good's  Cams  let/iargus ;  remissive  le- 
thargy. 

Cataphra'cta.  (From  Kolatppacraaj,  to 
fortify. )    A  bandage  on  the  tliorax. 

CATAPLA'SMA.  (Cataplasma,  matis. 
neut.;  from  Ka7a:rAao-(rc<),  to  spread  like  a 
plaster.)  A  poultice.  The  following  are 
among  the  most  useful :  — 

Cataplasma  acetos^.  Sorrel  poultice. 
The  leaves  are  to  be  beaten  in  a  mortar  into  a 
pulp.  A  good  application  to  scorbutic  ulcers. 

Cataplasma  aeratum.  See  Catajilasma 
fermenli. 

Catapi,asma  ALUBiiNis.  This  application 
was  formerly  used  to  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  which  was  kept  up  from  weakness  of 
the  vessels  ;  it  is  now  seldom  used,  a  solution 
of  alum  being  mostly  substituted. 

Cataplasma  conii.  Hemlock  poultice, 
R.  Conii  foliorum  exsiccatorum  Jj.  Aqusc 
fontanaj,  Ibjj.  To  be  boiled  tiU'only  a  pint 
remains,  when  as  much  linseed-meal  as  ne- 
cessary is  to  be  added.  This  is  an  excellent 
application  to  many  cancerous  and  scrophu- 
lous  ulcers,  and  other  malignant  ones  ;  fre- 
quently producing  great  diminution  of  the 
pain  of  such  diseases,  and  improving  their 
appearance.  Justamond  preferred  the  fresh 
herb  bruised. 

Ca*aplas3ia  cumini.  Take  of  cumin 
seeds,  one  pound  ;  bay  berries,  the  leaves  of 
water  germander  dried,  Virginia  snake- 
root,  of  cacli  three  ounces  ;  cloves,  one 
ounce;  with  Jioney  equal  to  thrice  the 
weight  of  the  powder  formed  :  of  these  make 
a  cataplasm.  It  was  formerly  called  Theriaca 
Londinensis.  This  is  a  warm  and  stimu- 
lating poultice,  and  was  formerly  much 
used  as  an  irritating  antiseptic  application  (o 
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gangrenous  ulcers,  and  the  like.  It  is  now 
seldom  ordered. 

Cataplasma  dauci.  Carrot  poultice.  Ji'. 
Radicis  dauci  recentis,  ttj.  Bruise  it  in  a 
mortar  into  a  pulp.  Some,  perhaps,  with 
reason,  recommend  the  carrots  to  be  first 
boiled.  The  carrot  poultice  is  employed  as 
an  application  to  ulcerated  cancers,  scrophu- 
lous  sores  of  an  irritable  kind,  and  various 
inveterate  malignant  ulcers. 

Cataplasma  fjerjienti.  Yest  cataplasm. 
Take  of  flour  a  pound  ;  yest  half  a  pint. 
Mix  and  expose  to  a  gentle  heat,  until  the 
mixture  begins  to  rise.  This  is  a  celebrated 
appHcation  in  cases  of  sloughing  and  mor- 
tification. 

Cataplasma  fuci.  This  is  prepared  by 
bruising  a  quantity  of  the  marine  plant, 
commonly  called  sea-tang,  which  is  after- 
wards to  be  applied  by  way  of  a  poultice. 
Its  chief  use  is  in  cases  of  scrophula,  white 
swellings,  and-  glandular  tumours  more  es- 
pecially. When  this  vegetable  cannot  be 
obtained  in  its  recent  state,  a  common  poul- 
tice of  sea- water  and  oatmeal  has  been  sub- 
stituted by  the  late  Mr.  Hunter,  and  other 
surgeons  of  eminence. 

Cataplasma  lini.  Linseed  poultice.  R. 
Farinae  lini,  ftss.  Aqua;  ferventis,  ftjss. 
The  powder  is  to  be  gradually  sprinkled  in- 
to the  water,  while  they  are  quickly  blended 
togetlier  with  a  spoon.  This  is  the  best  and 
most  convenient  of  all  emollient  poultices  for 
common  cases,  and  has,  in  a  great  measure, 
superseded  the  bread  and  miLk  one,  so  much 
in  use  formerly. 

Cataplasma  plumbi  acetatis.  R.  Li- 
quoris  plumbi  acetatis,  "^j.  Aquaj  distill, 
ttj.  Micae  panis.  q.  s.  Misce.  Practitioners, 
who  place  much  confidence  in  the  virtues  of 
lead,  often  use  this  poultice  in  cases  of  in- 
flammation. 

Cataplasma  sinapeos.  See  Cataplasni^ 
sinapis. 

Cataplasma  sinapis.  Mustard  cataplasm. 
Take  of  mustard  seed,  linseed,  of  each  pow- 
dered half  a  pound;  boiling  vinegar,  as 
much  as  is  sufficient.  Mix  until  it  acquires 
die  consistence  of  a  cataplasm. 

CATAPLE'XIS.  (From  koto,  and 
•nryTjcrcrci;,  to  strike.)  Any  sudden  stupefac- 
tion, or  deprivation  of  sensation,  in  any  of 
the  members,  or  organs. 

Catapo'sis.  (From  Karainvtc,  to  swallow 
down.)  According  to  Aretseus,  it  signifies 
the  instruments  of  deglutition. 

CaTAPO'tIUSI.      (KaTOTTOTJOJ/;   from  KOTtt- 

TTiuo),  to  swallow  down.)    A  pill. 

CyVTAPSY'XIS.  (From  ;//uxco,  to  re- 
frigerate.) A  coldness,  or  chillness,  with- 
out sliivering,  either^  universal,  or  of  some 
particular  part. 

CATAPTO'SIS.  (From  ffOTairiUTO),  to 
fiiUdown.)  A  falling  down.  1.  Such  as 
happens  in  apoplexy. 

2.  The  falling  down  of  a  limb  from  palsy. 
CATAPU'TIA.     (From  Ka7a7ruPco,  to 
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have  an  ill  savour;  or  from  the  Italian,  ca- 
capuzza,  which  has  the  same  meaning;  so 
named  from  its  fcetid  smell. )  Spurge. 

C\TAPUTiA  MAJOR.    See  Ricimis. 

Cataputia  minor.    See  Euphorbia  La- 

^''■^C  VTARACTA.    (From  Karapaa-ffco,  to 
confound  or  disturb  ;  because  the  sense  ot 
vision  is  confounded,  if  not  destroyed.)  A 
cataract ;  a  disease  of  the  eye.    Paropm  ca- 
taracta  of  Good.     The  Caligo  lentis  of  Cul- 
len.    Hippocrates  calls  it  AjavKuna.  Oa- 
len,  vTTOxvfia.    The  Arabians,  gutla  opaca. 
Celsus,  siifimo.    It  is  a  species  of  blind- 
ness, arising  almost  always  from  an  opacity 
of  the  crystalline  lens,  or  its  capsule,  pre- 
venting the  rays  of  light  passing  to  the  optic 
nerve.    It  commonly  begins  with  a  dimness 
of  sight ;  and  this  generally  continues  a  con- 
siderable time  before  any  opacity  can  be  ob- 
served in  the  lens.   As  the  disease  advances, 
the  opacity  becomes  sensible,  and  the  patient 
imao-ines  there  are  particles  of  dust,  or  motes, 
upon  the  eye,  or  in  the  air,  which  are  called 
musccB  voHlantes.     This  opacity  gradually 
increases,  till  the  person  either  becomes  en- 
tirely blind,  or  can  merely  distinguish  light 
from  darkness.  The  disease  commonly  comes 
on  rapidly,  though  sometimes  its  progress 
is  slow  and  gradual.    From  a  transparent 
state,  it  changes  to  a  perfectly  white,  or 
light  grey  colour.    In  some  very  rare  in- 
stances, a  black  cataract  is  found.  The  con- 
sistence also  varies,  being  at  one  time  hard, 
at  another  entirely  dissolved.    When  the 
opaque  lens  is  either  more  indurated  than  in 
the  natural  state,  or  retains  a  tolerable  de- 
gree of  firmness,  the  case  is  termed  ajirni  or 
hard  cataract.    When  the  substance  of  the 
lens  seems  to  be  converted  into  a  whitish  or 
other  kind  of  fluid,  lodged  in  the  capsule, 
the  case  is  denominated  a  mil/ci/  ovfiidd  cata- 
ract.   When  the  substance  is  of  a  middling 
consistence,  neither  hard  nor  fluid,  but  about 
as  consistent  as  a .  thick  jelly,  or  curds,  the 
case  is  named  a  soft  or  caseous  cataract. 
When  the  anterior  or  posterior  layer  of  the 
crystalline  capsule  becomes  opaque,  after  the 
lens  itself  has  been  removed  from  this  little 
membraneous  sac,  by  a  previous  operation, 
the  alFection  is  named  a  secondary  membra- 
neous cataract.    There  are  many  other  dis- 
tinctions made  by  authors,    Cataract  is  sel- 
dom attended  with  pain  ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, every  exposure  to  light  creates  uneasi- 
ness, owing  probably  to  the  inflammation  at 
the  bottom  of  the  eye.    The  real  cause  of 
cataract  is  not  vet  well  understood.  Num- 
bers of  authors'consider  it  as  proceeding  trom 
a  preternatural  contraction  of  the  vessels  ot 
the  lens,  arising  from  some  external  vio- 
lence, though  more  commonly  from  some 
internal  and  occult  cause.    The  catavaca  is 
distinguished  from  gutta  serena,  by  the  pu- 
pils in  the  latter  being  never  afiected  witli 
light,  and  from  no  opacity  being  observed  in 
the  lens,   It  is  distinguished  from  hypopyon, 


staphyloma,  or  any  other  disease  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  eye,  by  the  evident  marks  which 
tliese  affections  produce,  as  well  as  by^  the 
pain  attending  their  beginning.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  when  the  opacity  is  in 
the  lens,  or  in  its  capsule.  If  the  retina 
(vfhich  is  an  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  in 
the  inside  of  the  eye)  be  not  diseased,  vision 
may,  in  most  cases,  be  restored,  by  either 
depressing  the  diseased  lens,  which  is  termed 
couching,  or  extracting  it. 

CATAERHEU'MA.  (From  xaVoppeoj, 
to  flow  from.)  A  defluxion  of  humours 
from  the  air-passages. 

CATARRHE'XIS.  (From  Kolap- 
p„7wcw,  to  burst  out.)  A  violent  and  co- 
pious eruption  or  effusion;  joined  with 
KoiKias,  it  is  a  copious  evacuation  from  the 
belly,  and  sometimes  alone  it  is  of  the  same 
signification.  Vogel  applies  it  to  a  discharge 
of  pure  blood  from  the  intestines,  such  as 
takes  place  in  dysentery. 

CATARRHGECUS.  (From /ca/appeco, 
to  flow  from.)  A  disease  proceeding  from 
a  discharge  of  phlegm. 

CATA'RRHOPA.  (From  Ka7oppew,  to 
flow  down.)  Tubercles  tending  down- 
ward ;  or,  as  Galen  states,  those  that  have 
their  apex  on  a  depending  part  have  re- 
ceived this  appellation. 

CATA'RRHOPQS.  {lUrappoTzos  vov- 
ffos. )  A  remission  of  the  disease,  or  its  de- 
cline, opposed  to  the  paroxysm. 

CATA'RRHUS.     (From  Kolappew,  to 
flow  down.)    Coryza.    A  catarrh.    An  in- 
creased secretion  of  mucus  from  the  mem- 
branes of  the   nose,  fauces,  and  bronclua, 
with  fever,  and   attended  with  sneezing, 
cough,  thirst,  lassitude,  and  want  of  appe- 
tite.   It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
Pyrexia,  and  order  Prqflimia  of  CuUen. 
There  are  two  species  of  catarrh,  viz.  catar- 
rhush  frigore,  which  is  veiy  common,  and 
is  called  a  cold  in  the  head ;  and  calarrhus 
h  contagio,  the.  influenza,  or  epidemic  ca- 
tarrh, which  sometimes  seizes  a  whole  city. 
Catarrh  is  also  symptomatic  of  several  other 
diseases.    Hence  we  have  the  catarrhus  ru- 
beolosus ;  tussis  variolosa,  verminosa,  calcu- 
losa,  phthisica,  hysterica,  h  dentitione,  gravi- 
darum, metallicolarum,  &c. 

Catarrh  is  seldom  fatal,  except  in  scro- 
phulous  habits,  by  laying  the  foundation  ot  _ 
phthisis ;  or  where  it  is  aggravated  by  im- 
proper treatment,  or  repeated  exposure  to 
cold,  into  some  degree  of  peripneumony ; 
when  there  is  hazard  of  the  patient,  particu- 
larly if  advanced  in  life,  being  suffocated 
by  the  copious  effusion  of  viscid  matter  into 
the  air-passages.   The  epidemic  is  generally, 
but  not  invariably,  more  severe  than  the 
common  form  of  the  disease.    The  latter  is 
usually  left  to  subside  spontaneously,  which 
will  commonly  happen  in  a  few  days,  by 
observing  the  antiphlogistic  regimen.  It 
there  should  be  fixed  pain  of  the  chest,  vihh 
any  hardness  cf  the  pulse,  a  little  blood 
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may  l,e  taken  from  the  arm,  or  topically, 
ollovvcd  by  a  blister :  tiie  bowels  must  be 
kept  regular,    and  diaphoretics  exhibited, 
witli  demulcents  and  mild  opiates  to  nuiot 
tjie  cough.     Wlien  the  disease  hangs  about 
tlio  patient  in  a  chronic  form,  gentle  tonics 
and  expectorants  are  required,  as  myrrh, 
squill,  &c.    In  the  epidemic  catarrh  more 
active  evacuations  are  often  required,  the 
.lungs  being  more  seriously  affected;  but 
tliough  these  should  be  promptly  employed, 
tliey  must  not  be  carried  too  far,  the  disease 
being  apt  to  assume  the  typljoid  character 
111  its  progress:  and  as  the  chief  danger 
appears  to  be  of  suffocation  happening  from 
the  cause  above-mentioned,  it  is  especially 
important  to  promote  expectoration,  first  by 
antimonials,  afterwards  by  squill,  the  inha- 
lation of  steam,  &c.  not  neglecting  to  sup- 
port the  strength  of  the  patient  as  the  disease 
advances. 

Catakriius  a  ruiGOBE.  The  common 
defluxion  from  the  head  from  cold. 

Catarrhus  a  contagio.     The  influenza. 
Catarrhus    bellinsulanus.  Mumps. 
See  Cynanche  imrolidcea. 

Catarrhos  suffocativus.  The  croup. 
See  Cynanche  trachealis. 

Catarrhus  vesicae.  A  discharge  of 
mucus  from  the  bladder, 

Catami'smus.  (From  KalaplL^u,  to  make 
perfect.)  According  to  Galen,  it  is  a  trans- 
lation of  a  bone  from  a  preternatural  to  its 
natural  situation. 

CATASA'RCA.  (From /ca7a  and <rapf, 
flesh.)    Sea  Jnasarca. 

CATASBE'STIS.  (From  Kah,  and 
o-eevyvfii,  to  extinguish.)  The  resolution  of 
tumours  without  suppuration. 

CATASCHA'SMUS.  (Fromra7a(rya^a>, 
to  scarifj'.)  Scarification. 

CATASEI'SIS.  (From  icala,  andcreia), 
to  shake.)    A  concussion. 

CATASPA'SMA.  (From  ,fa7a(r7ra<y,to 
draw  backwards. )  A  revulsion  or  retraction 
of  humours,  or  parts. 

CATASTA'GMOS.  (From  Kala,  and 
s-dj'a),  to  distil. )  The  name  which  the  Greeks, 
in  the  time  of  Celsus,  had  for  distillation. 

CATASTA'LTICUS.  (From 
areWu),  to  restrain,  or  contract.)  Styptic, 
astringent,  repressing. 

CATA'STASIS.  Karaaraa-is.  The 
constitution,  state,  or  condition  of  any  tiling. 

Cata'tasis.  (From  nalahivcii,  to  extend.) 
In  Hippocrates  it  means  the  extension  of  a 
fractured  limb,  or  a  dislocated  one,  in  order 
to  replace  it.  Also  the  actual  replacing  it 
in  a  ])roper  situation. 

CATA'XIS.  (From  icalaycc,  to  break.) 
A  fracture,  Also  a  division  of  parts  by  an 
instrument, 

Cate.    See  Jcacin  catechu. 

C  ATECHO'MENUS.  (From  KaUx^^, 
to  resist.)  Resisting  and  malcing  inef- 
fectual the  remedies  which  have  been  applied 
or  given. 


CA'TECHU.  (It  is  said,  that,  in  the 
Japanese  language,  /cate  signifies  a  tree,  and 
c/i(t,  juice  )    See  Acacia  Catechu. 

CATEIA'DION.  (From  Kccra,  and 
eia,  a  blade  of  grass.)  An  instrument  men- 
tioned by  Aretasus,  having  at  the  end  a 
blade;  of  grass,  or  made  like  a  blade  of 
grass,  which  was  thrust  into  the  nostrils  to 
provoke  an  haimorrhage  when  the  head 
ached. 

CATE'LLUS.  (Dim.  of  calulus,  a 
whelp.)    ].  A  young  whelj). 

2.  Also  a  chemical  instrument  called  a 
cupel,  which  was  formerly  in  the  shape  of  a 
dog's  head. 

CATHiE'RESIS.  (From  KaBaipc.,  to 
take  away.)  1.  The  subtraction  or  taking 
away  any  part  or  thing  from  the  body. 

2.  Sometimes  it  means  an  evacuation,  and 
Hippocrates  uses  it  for  such. 

3.  A  consumption  of  the  body,  as  happens 
■without  manifest  evacuation. 

Cath^re'tica.  (From  KaOaipco,  to  take 
away.)  Medicines  ivhich  consume  or  re- 
move superfluous  flesh. 

CATHA'RMA.    (From  Ka9^,po,,  to  re- 
move.)     The    excrements,   or  humours 
purged  off  from  the  body.  ' 

Catha'rmus.       (From  KaBaip-ji,  to  re- 
move.)   1.  A  purgation  of  the  excrements 
or  humours.  ' 

2.  A  cure  by  incantation,  or  tlie  royal 
touch.  ^ 

Catha'rsia.  (From  Kadaipai,  to  purge.) 
Medicines  which  have  a  pursinsr  pronertv 

CATHA'RSIS.      (From  KaOafp^, 
take  away.)    Purgation  of  the  excrements, 
or  humours,  either  medically  or  naturally 

CATHA'RTIC.  {Catharticus ;  from 
iia.Qa.ipu,  to  purge.)  That  which,  taken  in- 
ternally, increases  the  number  of  alvine  eva- 
cuations. Tliese  medicines  have  received 
many  appellations:  piirganila  j  catocathar- 
iica  ;  catorelica  ;  catoterelica  ;  dejectoria  ■  al~ 
viduca.  Tiie  different  articles  referred  to 
this  class  are  divided  into  five  orders. 

1.  Stimidating  cathartics,  as  jalap,  aloes, 
bitter  apple,  and  croton  oil,  which  are  well 
calculated  to  discharge  accumulations  of 
serum,  and  arc  mostly  selected  for  indolent 
and  phlegmatic  habits,  and  those  who  are 
hard  to  purge. 

2.  Ttffrigcrating  cathartics,  as  sulphate  of 
soda,  supertartrate  of  potassa,  &c.  These 
are  better  adapted  for  plelhoiic  habits,  and 
those  with  an  inflammatory  diathesis. 

3.  Adstringent  cathartics,  as  rhubarb  and 
damask  roses,  whicii  arc  mostlj'  given  to 
those  wliose  bowels  arc  weak  and  irritable, 
and  subject  to  diarrhoea. 

4.  Emollient  caiharlics,  as  maniijt,  malva, 
castor  oil,  and  olive  oil,  whicli  may  be  given 
In  preference  to  other  cathartics, "to  inlants 
and  the  very  aged. 

5.  Narcotic  cathartics,  as  tobacco,  hyos- 
cyamus,  and  digitalis.  This  order  is  never 
given  but  to  the  very  strong  and  indolent. 
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and  to  maniacal  patients,  as  their  operaUon 
is  very  poweri'ul. 

Murray,  in  his  Materia  Medica,  considers 
the  different  cathartics  under  the  two  divi- 
sions of  laxatives  and  purgatives  ;  tlie  for- 
mer being  mild  in    their  operation,  and 
merely  evacuating  the  contents  of  the  in- 
testines;  the  latter  being  more  powerful, 
and  even  extending  their  stimulant  opera- 
tion to  the  neighbouring  parts.    The  fol- 
lowing he  enumerates  among  the  principal 
laxatives  :  —  Manna,  Cassia  fistula,  Tama- 
rindus  indica,  Ricinus  communis.  Sulphur, 
Magnesia.    Under  the  head  of  purgatives, 
he  names  Cassia  senna,  Rheum  palmatum. 
Convolvulus    jalapa,    Helleborus  niger, 
Bryonia  alba,  Cucumis  colocynthis,  Mo- 
mordica  elaterium,  Rhamnus  catharticus. 
Aloe  perfoliate,  '  Convolvulus  scammonia, 
Garabogia,  Submurias  hydrargyri,  Sulphas 
magnesia.  Sulphas  sodas.  Sulphas  potassa3, 
Supertartras  potasste,  Tartras  potass ee,  Tar- 
tras  potass33,  et  sodiE,  Phosphas  sodp,  Mu- 
rias  sodae,  Terebinthina  veneta,  Nicotiana 
tabacum. 

CatharLic  Glaubers  salt.    See  Sodis  sulphas. 

Cathartic  salt.     See  Sulphas  magnesia;. 
and  Sulphas  soda. 

CATHARTINE.  A  substance  of  a 
reddish  colour,  a  peculiar  smell,  and  a  bit- 
ter nauseous  taste,  soluble  in  water  and 
alkohol,  but  insoluble  in  asther  ;  obtained 
by  Lassaigne  and  Fenuelle  from  the  leaves 
of  senna. 

CATHE'DRA.  (From  tcaQeioixai,  'to 
sit.)  The  anus,  or  rather,  the  whole  of  the 
buttocks,  as  being  the  part  on  which  we  sit. 

Cathere'tica.  (From  KaOaipoi,  to  re- 
moTC.)  Corrosives.  Applications  which, 
by  corrosion,  remove  superfluous  flesh. 

CA'THETER.  {Catheter,  teris.  m. 
Ka9eT7)p  ;  from  KaQLriiJLi,  to  thrust  into.)  A 
long  and  hollow  tube,  that  is  introduced  by 
surgeons  into  the  urinary  bladder,  to  remove 
the  urine,  when  the  person  is  unable  to  pass^ 
it.  Catheters  are  either  made  of  silver  or  of 
the  elastic  gum.  That  for  the  male  urethra 
is  much  longer  than  that  for  the  female,  and 
so  curved,  if  made  of  silver,  as  to  adapt  it- 
self to  the  urethra. 

CATHETERI'SMUS.  (From  /ca06Ti7p, 
a  catheter.)  The  operation  of  introducing 
the  catheter. 

CATFirDRYSIS.  (From  KaQiSpuco,  to 
place  together.)  The  reduction  of  a  frac 
ture,  or  operation  of  setting  a  broken  bone. 

Ca'thmia.    a  name  for  litharge. 

Ca'tiiodos.  (From  Kara,  and  o5oy.)  A 
descent  of  humours. 

Catho'lceus.  (From  K«.ra,  and  o\Keco,  to 
draw  over.)  An  oblong  fillet,  made  to  draw 
over  and  cover  the  wliole  bandage  of  the 

Iicad.  , 
CATHO'LICON.  (From  /cara,  and 
oMicos,  universal.)  A  universal  medicine  :  for- 
merly applied  to  a  medicine,  that  was  sup- 
posed to  purge  all  the  humours. 


CATHYTNIA,  (From  icara,  and 
vTTVos,  sleep.)  A  profound  but  unhealthy 
sleep. 

Ca'tias.  (From  KaSiij^t,  to  place  in.)  An 
incision  knife,  formerly  used  for  opening  an 
abscess  in  the  uterus,  and  f6r  extracting  a 
dead  foetus. 

Cati'llus.    See  Calellus. 
Ca'iinum  alumen.     a  name  given  to 
potassa. 

CA'TINUS.    Ivwravov.    A  crucible. 
CAT-KIN.    See  Amentum. 
CA'TMINT.  (So  called,  because  cats  are 
very  fond  of  it.)    See  Nepeta. 

CATOCATHA'RTICA.  (From  koto), 
downwai-ds,  and  KaQaip<>>,  to  purge. )  Medi- 
cines that  operate  by  stool. 

Ca'toohe.  (From  KaT^x^,  to  detain.) 
See  Catalepsis. 

CATOCHEI'LUM.  (From  /carw,  be- 
neath, and  x^^^°^'  the  lip.)    The  lower  lip. 

CA'TOCHUS.  (From  /corexw,  to  de- 
tain.) A  spasmodic  disease  in  which  the 
body  is  rigidly  held  in  an  upright  posture. 

Catomi'smus.  (From  Kara,  below,  and 
oifxos,  the  shoulder.)  By  this  word, 
P.  iEgineta  expresses  a  method  of  reducing 
a  luxated  shoulder,  by  raising  the  patient 
over  the  shoulder  of  a  strong  man,  that  by 
the  weight  of  the  body,  the  dislocation  may 
bereduced. 

CATO'PSIS.  (From  /caTOTTTO^oi,  to  see 
clearly.)  An  acute  and  quick  perception. 
The  acuteness  of  the  faculties  which  accom- 
panies the  latter  stages  of  consumption. 

CATorHYLLUM  iNOPHYLLUM.  Culaba.  The 
Indian  mastich  tree.  A  native  of  America, 
where  the  whole  plant  is  considered  as  a  re- 
solvent and  anodyne. 

Cato'pter.  (From  Kara,  and  oirrouat,  to 
see  ;  by  metaphor,  a  probe. )  An  instrument 
called  a  speculum  ani.  • 

Catorchi'tes.  (From  icara,  and  opXts,  the 
orchis.)  A  wine  in  which  the  orchis  root 
has  been  infused. 

Catore'tica.    (From  icarw,  downwards, 
and  pect),  to  flow.)    Caloterelica  ;  Catoterica. 
Medicines  which  purge  by  stool. 
Catotere'tica.     See  Catorelica. 
CATOTICA.  (Calolicus;  from  /caroi,  be- 
low ;  whence  KarcoTepos,  and  icaruTaTos,  infe- 
rior, and  iiifernus. )  Tiie  name  of  an  order  of 
the  class  Eccrilica,   in  Good's  Nosology ; 
diseases  affecting  intci  nal  surfaces  ;  definedj 
pravity  of  Uie  fluids,  or  emunctories  that 
open  into  the  internal  surfeces  of  organs.  It 
embraces  Injdropis,  emphysema,  paruria,  and 
lilhia. 

Cats-eye.    A  mineral,  much  valued  as  a 
precious  stone,  brought  from  Ceylon. 

Catulo'tica.  (From  icaroxj\ou>,  to  cica- 
trize.)   Medicines  that  cicatrize  wounds. 

Catutiu'pali.    a  name  of  the  Fiper  Ion- 
gum. 

Catui.us.    Sec  Amenium. 
CAU'CALIS.    (From  KavinoP,  a  cup; 
or  from  6«i;/caA.ts,  the  daucus. )  1 .  The  name 
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of  a  family  or  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Pen- 
tandna ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  Bastard  parsley;  so  named  from  the 
shape  of  Its  flower. 

.3.  The  wild  carrot. 

CAUC  ALOI'DES.  {¥vom  caucalis,  and 
€t6os,  a  likeness ;  from  its  likeness  to  the 
flower  of  the  caucalis. )    Like  unto  the  cau- 

n\  rJ^'^  patella  is  sometimes  so  caUed. 
_   L,A\J  DA,    (From  cado,  to  fall ;  because 
It  hangs  or  falls  down  behind.)    A  tail. 

1  ■  The  tail  of  animals. 

2.  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  os  coc- 
cygis,  that  being  in  tailed  animals  the  be- 
gmnmg  of  the  tail. 

3.  _  A  fleshy  substance,  projecting  from 
the  hps  of  the  vagina,  and  resembling  a  tail, 
according  to  Aetius. 

4.  Many  herbs  are  called  cauda,  with  the 
aflSxed  name  of  some  animal,  the  tail  of 
which  the  herb  is  supposed  to  be  like ;  as 
Cauda  equina,  horse-tail;  cauda  muris, 
mouse-tail ;  and  in  many  other  instances. 

Cauda  equina.  1.  Tlie  spinal  marrow, 
at  Its  termination  about  the  second  lumbar 
vertebra,  gives  off  a  large  number  of  nerves, 
which,  when  unravelled,  resemble  the  horse's 
tail;  hence  the  name.  See  Medulla  spU 
nalis. 

2.  See  Hippuris  vulgaris. 

Cauda  seminis.  The  tail,  or  elongated, 
generally  feathery  appendage  to  a  seed, 
formed  of  the  permanent  style.  It  is  simple, 
in  Geranium  zonale ;  haii-y,  in  Clematis  and 
Pulsatilla  j  and  geniculate  in  Tormentilla. 

Cauda'tio.  (From  caiida,  a  tail.)  An 
elongation  of  the  clitoris. 

CAUDATUS,  (From  cauda,  a  tail.) 
Tailed  :  applied  to  seeds  which  have  a  tail- 
like appendage  ;  as  those  of  the  Clematis 
vitalba,  and  Anemone  sulphurea. 

CAUDEX.  (Caudex,  ids.  m.)  The 
body  of  the  root  of  a  plant.     See  Radix. 

CAUL.     1.  The  English  name  for  the 
omentum.    See  Omentum. 

2.  The  amnion,  which  is  sometimes  torn 
by  the  child's  head,  passing  from  the  uterus, 
and  comes  away  with  it  wholly  separated 
from  the  placenta. 

Caule'don.  ( From /fauAoy,  a  stalk.)  A 
transverse  fracture,  when  the  bone  is  broken, 
like  the  stump  of  a  tree. 
_  CAU'LIFLOWER.  A  species  of  bras- 
sica,  the  flower  of  which  is  cut  before  the  fruc- 
tification expands.  The  observations  which 
have  been  made  concerning  cabbages  are 
applicable  here.  Cauliflower  is,  however,  a 
far  more  delicious  Vegetable.  See  Brassica 
capitata, 

CAULINUS.  Cauline.  Belonging  to 
the  stem.  Leaves  and  peduncles  are  so  called, 
which  grow  on,  or  come  immediately  from, 
the  stem. 

CAU'LIS.  {Caxdis,is.  m.  KavXos ;  from 
kalab,  a  Chaldean  word.)  The  slulk  or 
stem  of  herbaceous  plants.  Tlic  characters 
of  the  stalk  are,  that  it  is  rarely  ligneous, 
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and  lives  but  one  or  two  years  in  die  natural 
state  of  the  plant. 

A  plant  is  said  to  l)e 

Caulescent,  when  furnished  with  a  stem. 

Acauline,  when  without  a  stem ;  as  in 
Carlina  acaulis. 

From  its  duration,  the  stem  is  distin- 
guished into 

1 .  Caulis  herhaceus,  which  perishes  every 
year ;  as  Melissa  oflficinalis. 

2.  Caulis  suffruticosus,  which  perishes  half- 
way down  every  year ;  as  Cheiranthus  inca- 
nus. 

3.  Caulisfmlicosus,  shrubby,  having  many 
stems,  which  do  not  perish  in  tlie  winter  ;  as 
Melissa  fruticosa. 

4.  Caulis  arboreus ;  as  the  trunk  of 
trees. 

From  tlie  substance,  it  is  distinguished 
into, 

5.  Caulis  Jistulosus,  hollow  internally  ;  as 
in  Anethum  graveolens,  and  Allium  fistu- 
losum. 

_  6.  Caulis  locidamentosus,  hollow  and 
divided  into  cells ;  as  in  Angelica,  Arch- 
angelica,  and  Phellandrum  aquaticum. 

7.  Caulis  inanis,  or  meduUosm,  empty  or 
pithy  ;  as  in  Sambucus  nigra. 

8. ^  Caidis  solidus,  solid  ;  as  in  Mentha  and 
Melissa. 

9.  Caulis  ligneus,  woody ;  as  Prunus 
spinosa. 

10.  Caulis  carnosus,  fleshy ;  as,  in  Sedum 
arboreum,  and  Stapelia  hirsuta. 

11.  Caulis  jmlposus,  pulpy  ;  as  in  Mesem- 
brj'anthemum  crystallinum. 

12.  Caulis  Jibrosus,  separable  into  long 
fibres  ;  as  Cocos  nucifera. 

13.  Caidis  succosus,  full  of  a  juice  ;  as  in 
the  Euphorbias,  and  Chelidonium  majus. 

From  the  difference  of  the  surface,  the 
caulis  is  said  to  be 

14.  Glaber,  or  Icevis,  smooth,  without 
any  hairiness,  or  roughness,  or  inequality ; 
as  Lepedium  latifolium, 

15.  Scaber,  or  asper,  when  it  has  hard  in- 
equalities ;  as  in  Galium  aperine,  and  Litho- 
spermum  arvense. 

1 6.  Suberosus,  corky  ;  as,  Passiflora  sube- 
rosa,  and  Quercus  suber. 

17.  Rhnosus,  cracky  ;  as  in  Ulmus  cam- 
pestris. 

1 8.  Tuberculatus,  witli  rough  nobs ;  as 
in  Cissus  tuberculata. 

19.  Tunicalus,  the  cuticle  peeling  off 
spontaneously  in  large  portions ;  as  in 
Betula  alba,  and  some  of  tlie  Spiraas. 

20.  Slriatus,  having  superficial  longitu- 
dinal lines  ;  as  in  Chtvrophyllum  sylvestre, 
Aster  sibiricus,  and  Daphne  mezcreon. 

21.  Sulcalus,  furrowed,  fluted,  when 
longitudinally  indented  with  long  and  deep 
hollows  ;  as  in  Celosia  coccyne.n,  Selinum 
carvifolia,  Piinpinella  sanguisarba,  Doroni- 
cum  pardalianches. 

22.  Fcrfulialns,  perfoliate  ;  as  in  Bupleu- 
rum  perfoliatum. 
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'  The  Jigure  affords  the  following  distinc- 
tions :  ,  .  , 

23.  Caulis  teres,  or  cylindncus,  rouna, 
without  angles  ;  as  Sinapis  arvensis. 

24.  Semiteres,  half-rounded,  flat  on  one 
side  ;  as  Hyacinthus  orientalis,  Allium  de- 

scendens.  ,  .  ,  .     ,.    ^i,  ^ 

25.  Caulis  compressus,  which  implies  ttiat 
two  sides  of  the  stem  are  flat,  and  approach 
eadi  other ;  as  in  Poa  compressa,  Lathyrus 
latifolius,  Pancratium  declinatum. 

26.  Caulis  anccps,  two-edged;  as  Ins 
grarainea,  Hypericum  androsemum. 

27.  Cavils  angulatus,  presenting  several 
acute  angles  in  its  circumference. 

a.  Triangulatus,  three-cornered ;  as  m 
Cactus  triangularis. 

b.  Quadrangulatus,  four-cornered;  as 
Cactus  teragonus. 

c.  Qidnqueangulatus ;  as  in  Cactus  pen- 

tagonus. 

d.  Sexangulatus,  six-cornered ;  as  Cactus 
hexagonus. 
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e.  °  Midtangulatus,  many-cornered  ;  as 
Cactus  cereus. 

28.  Caidis  obtusangulatus,  obtuse-angled  ; 
as  in  Scrophularia  nodosa. 

29.  Caulis  acutangulatus,  acute-angled; 
as  in  Scrophularia  aquatica. 

30.  Caulis  triquetrus,  three-sided,  when 
there  are  three  flat  sides,  forming  acute  an- 
gles ;  as  Hedysarum  triquetrum,  Viola 
mirabilis,  Carex  acuta. 

31.  Caulis  tetragiietriis,  four-sided  ;  as  in 
Hypericum  quadrangulare,  Monarda  fistu- 
losa,  Mentha  officinalis. 

32.  Caulis  membranaceus,  leaf-like  ;  as  in 
Cactus  phyllanthus. 

S3.  Caulis  alatus,  when  the  edges  or  an- 
gles expand  into  leaf-like  borders;  as  in 
Onopordium  acanthium,  and  Lathyrus  lati- 
folius. 

34.  Caulis  articulatus,  jointed  ;  as  Cactus 
flagelliformis,  and  Lathyrus  sylvestris. 

35.  Caulis  nodosus,  knotty,  divided  at  in- 
tervals by  swellings ;  as  in  Scandix  nodosa. 
Geranium  nodosum. 

36.  Caidis  enodus,  without  knot. 
From  the  directions,  a  stem  is  called 

37.  Rectus,  erect,  when  it  ascends  almost 
perpendicularly  ;  as  the  firs,  Chenopodium 
scoparium,  &c. 

38.  Strictus,  straight,  perfectly  perpen- 
dicular;  as  Alcea  rosea. 

39.  Ohliquus,  oblique ;  as  the  Sohdago 

mexicana.  • .    ,  . 

40.  Adscendens,  ascendmg,  when  its  lower 
portion  forms  a  curve,  the  convexity  of 
which  is  towards  the  earth,  or  rests  upon  it, 
and  the  summit  rises;  as  exempMed  in 
many  grasses,  Trifolium  pratense,  Hedy- 
sanim  onobrychis. 

41.  Descendens,  or  Dcclinatus,  the  reverse 
of  the  former,  forming  an  arcli,  towards  the 
ground;  as  in  Pancratium  declinatum, 
Ficiis  carica.  I; 

,   42.  Nutans,  or  cernuus,  nodding,  when 


bent  towards  the  summit ;  as  Polygonatum 
multiflora. 

43.  Procumbens,  or  Prostatus,  lying  on 
the  earth ;  as  Veronica  oflScinalis. 

44.  Decumbens,  rising  a  little,  and  re- 
turning to  the  earth ;  as  Thymus  serphyl- 
lum. 

45.  Repens,  creeping  and  sending  radicles 
into  the  ground  ;  as  Trifolium  repens,  Gna- 
phalium  repens. 

46.  Flexuosus,  zigzag ;   as  in  Celastrus 
buxifolius,  and  Solidago  flexicaulis. 

47.  Radicaus,  sending  fibres  which  take 
root  in  the  earth  ;  as  Ficus  indica. 

48.  Sarmenlosus,  trailing,  or  sending  offa 
runner,  which  fixes  on  neighbouring  bodies  ; 
as  the  Hedera  helix. 

49.  Sloloniferus,  sending  off  radicating 
stolos ;  as  Agrostis  stolonifera,  and  Fragaria 
vesca. 

50.  Scandens,  climbing,  furnished  with 
tendrils ;  as  Solanum  dulcamara,  Cobcea 
scandens. 

51.  Volubilis,  twining,  winding  itself  spi- 
rally round  any  other  plant  or  body. 

a.  '  Dextrorsum,  when  from  right  to  left ; 
as  Phaseolus  multiflorus,  and  Convolvulus. 

b.  Sinistrorsum,  in  the  opposite  direction, 
or  following  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  ; 
as  the  Lonicera  pericleminum,  and  Humulus 
lupulus. 

52.  Laxus,  bent  by  the  lightest  wind ;  as 
Secale  sereale,  and  Juncus  bufonius. 

53.  Rigidus,  breaking  when  lightly  bent ; 
as  Boerhaavia  scandens. 

When  clolhed  with  any  kind  of  appendage, 
the  stem  is  designated  by  a  term  expressive 
of  this;  thus, 

54.  Caulis  foliosus,  when  leafy ;  as  Melissa 

officinalis. 

55.  Caulis  apliyllus,  when  without  leaves  ; 
as  Asphodelus  fistulosus. 

56.  Caulis  squavLOSus,  scaly ;  as  the  Oro- 

banche  major.  •  ,    .    •  i 

57.  Caidis  stipulatus,  when  furnished  with 
stipulae ;  as  Cystus  helianthemum,  and  Ge- 
ranium terebinthinaceum. 

58.  Caulis  imbricatus,  tiled  or  covered 
with  little  leaves  or  scales  ;  as  Crassula  im- 
bricata.  Aloe  viscosa. 

59.  Caulis  vaginatus,  sheathed,  embraced 
by  the  base  of  a  leaf  as  by  a  sheath ;  as  Can- 
na  indica,  Arundo  donax. 

60.  Caulis  bulbifej-us,  bulb-bearing,  when 
studded  wth  bulbs  in  the  axilla  of  the  leaves  ; 
as  Lilium  bulbiferum. 

61.  Caulis  nudus,  naked,  without  leaf, 
scale,  or  other  covering  ;  as  Cuscuta  eu- 
ropea. 

From  its  mode  of  branching,  into 

62.  Caidis  simplex,  having  few  branches  ; 
as  Campanula  perfoliata,  Verbascum  thap- 
sus. 

63.  Caulis  sim2)lidssimus,V!\i\\ovi\,  branches; 
as  Orobanche  americana  and  major.  Cam- 
panula barbata. 

64.  Caidis  prolifer,  giving  off  branches 
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only  from  the  tops  of  tlic  former;  as  the 
Dracena  draco. 

(55.  Caiilis  dicholomus,  'forked,  always 
divided  into  pairs;  as  in  Horanthus  eu- 
ropaaus  and  Valeriana  locusta. 

66.  Caulis  ramosus,  branched;  as  Ros- 
marinus officinalis. 

67.  Caulis  raniossissinius,  having  many- 
branches;  as  Chenopodium  scoparia,  UJ- 
mus,  Grossularia,  &c. 

68.  Caulis  paniculatus,  paniculate  ;  as  in 
Crambe  tataria. 

From  the  pubescence  and  armature,  or  de- 
fences, into 

69.  Caiilis  spinosus,  when  furnished  with 
sharp  spines  ;  as  Prunus  spinosa,  and  Mes- 
pilus  oxyacantha. 

70.  Caulis  aculeatus,  prickly,  when  cover- 
ed with  sharp-pointed  bodies  ;  as  Rosa  cen- 
tifolia  and  eleganterea. 

71.  Caulis  cetaceus,  bristly,  when  the  ar- 
mature consists  of  brushes  of  minute  bristles; 
as  Cactus  flagelliformis. 

72.  Caulis  ramentaceus,  ramentaceous  ;  as 
in  Erica  ramentacea. 

73.  Caulis  jiUosus,  hairy,  the  pubescence 
consisting  of  long  hairs  ;  as  Hieraceum  pilo- 
cella.  Salvia  pratensis. 

74.  Caulis  muricalus,  or  hispidus,  when 
the  hairs  are  stiff  or  bristly ;  as  Borago  offi- 
cinalis, and  Echium  vulgare. 

75.  Caulis  tomentosvs,  downy,  soft  to  the 
touch,  like  down  ;  as  Verbascum  thapsus, 
and  Geranium  i-otundifolium. 

76.  Caulis  villosus,  shaggy;  as  Stachys 
germanica,  and  Veronica  villosa. 

77.  Caulis  lanaius,  woolly,  when  the  hairs 
are  long  and  matted  ;  as  in  Stachys  lanata, 
and  Ballota  lanata. 

78.  Caulis  scricus,  silky,  when  the  hairs 
are  shining  and  silky. 

Instead  of  pubescence,  the  covering  is  in 
some  instances  either  a  di-y  powdery,  or  a 
moist,  excretion  ;  and  hence,  the  stem  is  de- 
nominated cither 

79.  Incanns^  or  pridnosus,"Vihex\  covered 
with  a  fine  white  dust ;  as  the  Atriplex  por- 
tulacoidis. 

80.  Farimsus,  mealy ;   as  the  Primula 
farinosa. 

81.  Glauciis,  of  a  sea-green  colour;  as 
Ricinus  officinalis. 

82.  Viscidus,  viscid,  covered  with  a  resi- 
nous exudation  ;  as  Silinc  viscosa. 

S3.  Glulinosus,  glutinous,  when  the  exud- 
ation is  adhesive  and  soluble  in  water  ;  as  in 
Primula  glutinosa. 

The  primary  division  of  a  stem  is  into 
lateral  stems  or  branches.  Tliese  are  vari- 
ously denominated, 

From  tlieir  siluatinn,  into 

84i  Opposite,  wlien  one  branch  stands  on 
the  opposite  side  of  (he  stem  to  anotlicr,  and 
tlieir  liases  are  nearly  on  the  same  plane ;  as 
in  Mentha  arvensis. 

85.  yUlcrvale,  one  opposite  (o  another, 
alternately;  as  Altha;a  officinalis. 
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86.  Verticillaled,  when  more  than  two 
proceed  from  a  centre,  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel  ;  as  Pinus  abies. 

87.  Scattered,  when  given  off"  from  the 
steni  in  any  indeterminate  manner. 

Fi  om  their  direction,  the  branches,  or  rami, 
are  termed, 

88.  Patenles,  spreading,  when  the  angle 
formed  by  the  branch  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  stem  is  obtuse  ;  as  in  Galium  molluKO, 
and  Cestus  italicus. 

89.  Patent issimi,  proceeding  at  a  right 
angle  from  the  stem,  or  horizontally;  as 
Amraama  ramosior,  and  Asparagus  offici- 
nalis. 

90.  Brachiati,  brachiate,  spread  in  four 
directions,  crossing  each  odier  alternately  in 
pairs ;  as  Syringa  vulgaris,  and  Panisteria 
brachiata. 

91.  Dejlexi,  bending  downward  from  the 
stem,  in  an  arched  or  curved  direction  ;  as 
Pinus  larix. 

92.  Rejlexi,  hanging  almost  perpendi- 
cularly from  the  stem  ;  as  Salix  babylonica. 

93.  Betrojiexi,  turned  backward;  as  in 
Solanum  dulcamara. 

94.  Inlrojlexi,  bent  inward,  when  the 
tops  bend  towards  the  stem ;  as  Populus 
dilatata. 

95.  Fasligiati,  when  the  tops  of  the 
branches,  from  whatever  part  of  the  stem  they 
spring,  rise  nearly  to  the  same  height;  as 
Chrysanthemum  corymbosum,  and  Dianthus 
barbatus. 

_  96.   Virgati,  weak  and  long ;   as  Salix 
viminalis. 

97.  Appressi,  approximated,  when  nearly 
parallel  and  close  to  tlie  stem ;  as  Genista 
tinctoria. 

98.  Fulcrate,  supported,  when  they  pro- 
ject nearly  horizontally,  and  give  out  root- 
like shoots  from  the  under  side,  which,  ex- 
tending until  they  reach  the  ground,  take 
root,  and  serve  as  props  to  tlie  branches  ;  as 
in  the  banyan  tree,  or  Ficus  religiosus. 

Caulis  Florida.  Cauliflower. 
Caulo'des.  (From  K-auA.oj,  astern..)  The 
white  or  green  cabbage. 

Caulo'tom.  (From /cat;\os,  a  stem  ;  be- 
cause it  grows  upon  a  stalk.)  A  name  given 
to  the  beet. 

CAU'MA.  (Kau/:ta,  heat ;  from  icaiw,  to 
burn.)  The  lieat  of  the  body  in  a  fever. 

2.  The  lieat  of  the  atraos])herc,  in  a 
fever. 

3.  The  name  given  by  Good  and  Young, 
to  an  inflammatory  fever. 

Cau'nga.    a  name  of  the  areca. 
CAU'SISi    (From  Kaim,  to  burn.)  A 
burn  ;  or  rather,  tlie  act  of  combustion,  or 
burning. 

CAUSO'DES.  (FromKcia-,  to  burn.) 
A  term  applied  by  Celsus  to  a  burning 
fever, 

CAUSO'MA.  (From  itaiu,  (o  burn.) 
An.  ardent  or  burning  heat  and  inflamma- 
tion.   A  term  used  by  Hippocrates, 
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CAUSTIC.    See  Causticum. 

Caustic  alkali.    The  pure  alkalies  are  so 
called.    See  Alkali. 

Caustic  barley.     See  Cevadilla. 

CausLic  lunar.     See  Jrgenti  nilras. 

Caustic  volatile  alkali     See  Ammoma. 

CAU'STICUM.  (From  Kaiw,  to  burn  ; 
because  it  always  produces  a  burning 
sensation.)  A  caustic.  A  substance  which 
has  so  strong  a  tendency  to  combine  with 
organised  substances,  as  to  destroy  tlieir 
texture.    See  Escharotic.  .< 

Causticum  amebicanuw.   The  cevadilla. 
See  Veratrum  sabadilla. 

Causticum   antimokiale.    Muriate  of 
antimony. 

Causticum  arsenicale.    See  Arsenical 
caustic. 

Causticum  commune  fortius.    See  Pot- 
assa  cum  calce. 

Causticum  lunare.  See  Argenli  nitras. 
CAU'SUS.    (From  koioj,  to  burn.)  A 
higbly  ardent  fever.    According  to  Hip- 
no°rates,   a  fiery  heat,  insatiable  thirst,  a 
rough    and   black     tongue,  complexion 
yellowish,  and  the  saliva  bilious,  are  its 
peculiar   characteristics.     Others  also  are 
particular  in  describing  it;  but,  whether 
ancients  or  moderns,  from  what  they  relate, 
this  fever  is  no  other  than  a  continued  a.rdent 
fever  in  a  bilious  constitution.     In  it  the 
heat*  of  the  body  is  intense;  the  breath  is 
particularly  fiery  ;  the  extremities  are  cold  ; 
the. pulse  is  frequent  and  small ;  the  heat 
is  more  violent  internally  than  externally, 
and  the  whole  soon  ends  in  recovery  or 
death. 

CAUTERY.  {Cauteriian,  {rom  mta,  to 
burn.)     Cauteries  were  divided,  by  the  an- 
cients, into  actual  and  jmtential ;    but  the 
term  is  now  given  only  to  the  red-hot  iron, 
or  acUial  cautery.    This  was  formerly  the 
only  means  of  preventing  hajmorrages  from 
divided  arteries,   till  the  invention  of  the 
ligature.    It  was  also  used  in  diseases,  with 
the  same  view  as  we  employ  a  blister.  Po- 
tential cautery  was  the  name  by  which  kali 
purum,  or  potassa,  was  distinguished  in 
former   dispensatories.      Surgeons  of  the 
present  day  understand,  by  this  term,  any 
caustic  application. 
CA'VA.    See  Cavus. 
CAYE'RNA.  (From  cavus,  hoWow.)  A 
cavern.    The  pudendum  muliebre. 

CAVIARE.  Caviarium.  A  food 
made  of  the  hai-d  roes  of  sturgeon,  formed 
into  a  soft  mass,  or  into  cakes,  and  much 
esteemed  by  the  Russians. 

Cavi'cula.  (Diminutive  of  cavilla.),  aee 

CavUla.  „        1 1  _ 

Cavi'lla.  (From  cavus.)    The  ankle,  or 

hollow  of  the  foot. 

CA'VITY.  {Cavitas,  from  cavus,  hol- 
low.)   1.  Any  cavity,  or  hoUowness. 

2.  The  auricle  of  the  heart  was  formerly 
called  cavitas  innominata,  the  hollow  without 
a  name. 


■    CAVUS.    Hollow.    1.  Tlie  name  of  a 
vein,  vena  cava.     See  Veins. 

2.  Applied  to  the  roots  of  plants  ;  as  that 
of  the  Fumaria  cava. 

Cawk.  a  term  by  which  the  miners 
distinguish  the  opaque  specimens  of  sulphate 
of  barytes. 

Cayenne  lyepper.  See  Cajmcum. 
Cazabi.  See  Jatropha. 
CEANO'THUS.  (From  Keavai^os,  quia 
/ceet  avuSyiV,  because  it  pricks  at  the  extreme 
part. )  A  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaaan 
system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Mo- 
nogynia. 

Ceanothus  americanus.  Celastrus  ; 
Celastus.  Some  noted  Indians  depend  more 
on  this  plant,  than  on  the  lobelia,  for  the 
cure  of  syphilis,  and  use  it  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  lobelia. 

Cea'sma.  (From  /cew,  to  split,  or  divide.) 
Ceasmus.    A  fissure,  or  fragment: 

Ce'ber.  (Arabian.)  The  Lignum  aloes. 
Also  the  capparis. 

Cebipi'ra.  (Indian.)  A  tree  which 
grows  in  Brazil,  decoctions  of  the  bark  of 
which  are  used  in  baths  and  fomentations, 
to  relieve  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  cutaneous 
diseases. 

CE'DAR.    See  Pinus  cedriis. 
Ce'dma.  (From  KeSato,  to  disperse.)  A 
defluxion,  or  rheumatic  affection,   of  the 
parts  about  the  hips. 

Ce'drinum  lignum.     See  Pinus  cedrus.  . 
Cedri'tes.  (From  KeSpos,  the  cedar-tree.) 
Wine  in  which  the  resin  which  distils  from 
the  cedar-tree  has  been  steeped. 

CE'DRIUM.    1.  Cedar,  or  cedar-tree. 
2.  Common  tar,  in  old  writings. 
Cedrome'la.    The  fruit  of  the  citron- 
tree. 

Cedrone'lla.    Turkey  baum. 
Cedro'stis.  (From  KeSpos,  the  cedar-tree. ) 
A  name  of  the  white  bryony,  which  smells 
like  the  cedar.     See  Bryonia  alba. 

CE'DRUS.  (From  Kedron,  a  valley 
where  this  tree  grows  abundantly.)  See 
Pinus  cedrus. 

Cedrus  Americana.    The  arbor  vitae. 
Cedrus  baccifera.     The  savine. 
Cei'ri\.    (From  Keipto,  to  abrade.)  Ihe 
tape-worm;  so  called  from  its  excoriating 
and  abrading  the  intestines. 

CE'LANDINE.    See  Chehdonium  ma- 


Cela'strus.  (From  KeXa,  a  dart,  which 
it  represents.)  See  Ceanothus  amcHcanus. 

Cela'stus.    See  Ceanothus  americanus. 

CE'LE.  (From  K7]\ij.)  A  tumour 
caused  by  the  protusion  of  any  soft  part. 
Hence  the  compound  terms  hydrocele,  bubo- 
nocele, &c. 

CE'LE RY.  ITie  English  name  for  a 
variety  of  the  aplimi  graveolens. 

CELESTINE.  So  called  from  its  oc- 
casional delicate  blue,  colour.  A  native  sul- 
phate of  strontites.  '  See  Heavy  sjmr. 

Ce'us.  .  (From  icait^,  to  burn.).  A  spot  or 
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blemish  upon  the  skin,  particularly  that 
which  is  occasioned  by  a  burn. 

Ce'lla  turcica.     See  Sella  turcica. 

CELLULA.  (Diminutive  of  ccUa,  a 
cell.)    A  httle  cell,  or  cavity. 

CuLLULiE  MASToiDEiE.  See  Temporal 
bones. 


CE'LLULAR.  Cellularis.  Having  little 
cells. 

Cellular  membrane.  Memhrana  celtu- 
losa  ;  Tela  cellulosa  Panniculus  adiposus  ; 
Memhrana  aclipoia,  jnnguedinosa  et  reticu- 
laris. Cellular  tissue.  The  cellular  tissue 
of  the  body,  composed  of  lamina;  and  fibres 
variously  joined  together,  whic^i  is  the  con- 
necting medium  of  every  part  of  the  body. 
It  is  by  means  of  the  communication  of  the 
cells  of  this  membrane,  that  the  butchers 
blow  up  their  veal.  The  cellular  membrane 
IS,  by  some  anatomists,  distinguished  into 
the  reticular  and  adipose  membrane.  The 
former  is  evidently  dispersed  throughout  the 
whole  body,  except  the  substance  of  the 
brain.  It  makes  a  bed  for  the  other  solids 
of  the  body,  covers  them  all,  and  unites 
them  one  to  another.  The  adipose  mem- 
brane consists  of  the  reticular  substance, 
and  a  particular  apparatus  for  the  secretion 
of  oil,  and  is  mostly  found  immediately  un- 
der the  skin  of  many  parts,  and  about  the 
kidneys. 

CELOTO'MIA.  (From  K-qK-n,  hernia, 
and  renvca,  to  cut.)  The  operation  for 
hernia. 

Ce'lsa.  a  term  of  Paracelsus,  to  sig- 
nify what  is  called  the  live  blood  in  a  parti- 
cular part. 

CE'LSUS,   AuRELius    Cornelius.  It 
is  commonly  supposed,  that  this  esteemed 
ancient  author  was  a  Roman,  of  the  Cor- 
nelian family,  born  towards  the  end  of  the 
.  reign  of  Augustus,  and  still  living  in  the 
time  of  Cahgula.    But  these  points  are  not 
estabhshed  upon  certain  testimony,  and  it  is 
even  disputed  whether  he  practised  medi- 
cine ;  though  his  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  doctrines  of  his  predecessors,  his  accu- 
rate descriptions  of  diseases,  and  his  judici- 
ous rules  of  treatment,    appear  to  leave 
little  room  for  doubt  on  that  head.    At  any 
rate,  his  eight  books,  "  De  Medicina,"  have 
gained  him  deserved  celebrity  in  modern 
times,  containing  a  large  fund  of  valuable 
information  ;  detailed  in  remarkably  elegant 
and  concise  language.    In  surgery  parti- 
cularly he  has  been  greatly  admired,  for  the 
methods  of  practice  laid    down,  and  for 
describing  several  operations  as  they  are 
still  performed.    There  liave  been  numerous 
editions  of  his  work,  and  translations  of  it 
into  the  several  modern  languages. 

CEMENT.  Chemists  call  by  this  name 
whatever  they  employ  to  unite  or  cement 
things  together;  as  lutes,  glues,  solders  of 
every  kind. 

CEMENTATION.  A  chemical  pro- 
cess, which  consists  in  surrounding  a  body 


in  the  solid  state  with  the  powder  of  some 
other  bodies,  and  exposing  the  whole  for  a 
time  in  a  closed  vessel,  to  a  degree  of  heat 
not  sufficient  to  fuse  the  contents.  Thus 
iron  is  converted  into  steel  by  cementation 
with  charcoal;  green  bottle  glass  is  con- 
verted into  porcelain  by  cementation  with 
sand,  &c. 

Ceme'nteridm.    A  crucible. 
Ce'nchramis.    (From  Keyxpos,  millet.) 
A  grain  or  seed  of  the  fig. 

Ce'nchrius.  a  species  of  herpes  that 
resembles  iceyxpos,  or  millet, 

CENEANGEI'A.  (From /c€foy,  empty, 
and  ayyos,  a  vessel. )  A  deficiency  of  blood, 
or  other  fluids  in  the  vessels ;  so  that  they 
have  not  their  proper  quantity. 

Ceni'gdam.  Ceniplam;  Cenigotam ;  Ce- 
nipolam.  An  instrument  anciently  used  for 
opening  the  head  in  epilepsies. 

Ceniote'mium.  a  purging  remedy,  for- 
merly of  use  in  the  venereal  disease,  sup- 
posed to  be  mercurial. 

CENO'SIS.  (From /cewy,  empty.)  Eva- 
cuation. It  imports  a  general  evacuation. 
Catharsis -was  applied  to  the  evacuation  of 
a  particular  humour,  which  offends  with 
respect  to  quality. 

CENOTICA.  (Cenoticus;  from 
s-is,  evacuatio,  exinanitio,  emptiness.)  The 
name  of  an  order  in  the  class  genetica  of 
Good's  Nosology :  diseases  affecting  the 
fluids,  and  embracing  jmramenia,  leucor- 
rhaea,  blennorrhcea,  spei-morrhcea,  and  ga- 
lectea. 

CENTAU'REA.  (  So  called  from  C7ifro«, 
the  centaur,  who  is  said  to  have  employed 
one  of  its  species  to  cure  himself  of  a  wound 
accidentally  received,  by  letting  one  of  tlie 
arrows  of  Hercules  fall  upon  liis  foot.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linncean  system,  of  the  Order,  Poli/gamia 
fruslanea  ;  Class,  Si/ngenesia. 

Centaurea  jiEHE>r.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  officinal  be/ien  album Jacea  orientalis 
paiula;  Raphonticoides  lutea.  The  true 
white  behen  of  the  ancients.  The  root  pos- 
sesses  astringent  virtues. 

Ceniaurea  benedicta.    Tlie  systematic 
name  of  the  blessed  or  holy  thistle.  Car- 
duus  benedictiis ;  Cniciis  sjjlveslris  ;  Centaurea 
benedicta  —  calt/cibus    duplicato-spinosis  la- 
natis  invohicralis,  foliis  semi-decurrentibus 
deniiculuto-spinosis    of    Linna;us.  This 
exotic  plant,  a  native  of  Spain,  and  some  of 
the  Archipelago  islands,  obtained  the  name 
of  Benedictus,  from  its  being  supposed  to 
possess  extraordinary  medicinal  virtues.  In 
loss  of  ajjpetite,  where  tlie  stomach  was  in- 
jured by  irregularities,  its  good  effects  have 
been    frequently    experienced.     It    is  a 
powerful    bitter    tonic  and  adstringent. 
Bergius  considers  it  as  antacid,  corroborant,  i 
stomacliic,  sudorific,  diuretic,    and  ecco- 
protic.    Chamomile  flowers  are  now  gene- 
rally substituted  for  tlie  carduus  benedictus, 
and  are  thought  to  be  of  at  least  equal  value. 
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Cektaurea  calcitbapa.  Tlie  system- 
atic name  of  the  common  star-thistle.  Star- 
knapweed.  CalcitraiKt;  Carduus  siellatus ; 
Jacea  ramosissima,  stellata,  rupina.  The 
plant  thus  called  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the 
Centaurea  — culycibus  subduplicato-spinnsis, 
sessilibus;  folUs  pinnatijidis,  linearibus  den- 
iatis ;  caule  piloso,  of  Linnasus,  every  part  of 
wliich  is  bitter.  The  juice,  or  extract,  or 
infusion,  is  said  to  cure  intermittents  ;  and 
the  bark  of  the  root,  and  the  seeds,  have 
been  recommended  in  nephritic  disorders, 
and  in  suppression  of  urine.  It  scarcely 
differs,  in  its  effects,  from  other  bitters,  and 
is  now  little  used. 

V  Centaurea  centaurium.  Rhaponticum 
vulgare ;  Centaurium  magnum  ;  Cenlaurium 
majus.  Greater  centaury.  The  root  of  this 
plant  was  formerly  used  as  an  aperient,  and 
corroborant  in  alvine  fluxes.  It  is  now  to- 
tally discarded  from  the  Materia  Medica  of 
this  country. 

Centaurea  cvanus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  blue-bottle,  or  corn-flower  plant, 
Ci/ani;  Cyaniis.  The  flowers  of  this  plant, 
Centaurea  —  cali/cibus  seiralis;  foliis  linear- 
ibus, integerriviis,  injimis  dentatis,  of  Lin- 
na5us,  were  formerly  in  frequent  use  ;  but 
their  antiphlogistic,  antispasmodic,  cordial, 
aperient,  diuretic,  and  other  properties,  are 
now,  with  great  propriety,  forgotten. 

Centaurea  solstitialis.  Calcitrapa  offi- 
cinalis ;  Carduus  stellatus  luteus ;  Carduus 
solstitialis ;  Jacea  stellata  ;  Jacea  lutea  cajnte 
spinoso  minori;  Leucanthe  veterum.  St. 
Barnaby's  thistle.  It  is  commended  as  an 
anticterie,  anti-cachectic,  and  lithontriptic, 
but  is,  in  reality,  only  a  weak  tonic. 
Centaurioi'ces.     The  gratiola. 
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CENTAU'E,IUM.  (Frgm  Kevlavpos,  a 
centaur ;  so  called,  because  it  was  feigned 
that  Chiron  cured  Hercules's  foot,  which  he 
had  wounded  with  a  poisonous  arrow,  with 
it.)    Centaury.     See  Chironia  cenlaurium. 

Centaurium   magnum.     See  Centaurea, 
Centaurium. 

Centaurium    majus.      See  Centaurea, 
Centaurium. 

Centaurium  minus.     See  Chironia  cen- 
taurium. 

CENTAU'RY.     See  Chironia. 
Centimo'rbia.     (From  centum,  a  hun-  - 
dred,  anA.  morbus,  a  disease.)    The  Lysima- 
chia  nummulariii,  or   moneywort,  was  so 
named,  from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  the 
cure  of  a  multitude  of  disorders. 
Centino'dia.     See  Centum  nodia. 
CENTl'PES.    (From  centum,  a  hun- 
dred, AuApes,  afoot.)    The  woodlouse,  so 
named  from  the  multitude  of  its  feet. 

Centra'tio.  (From  centrum,  a  centre.) 
The  concentration  and  affinity  of  certain 
substances  to  each  other.  Paracelsus  ex- 
presses by  it  the  degenerating  of  a  saline 
principle,  and  contracting  a  corrosive  and 
exulccrating  quality.    Hence  Centrum  salts 


is  said  to  be  the  principle  and  cause'  of 
ulcers. 

Ce'ntrxum.  (From  (cevrew,  to  prick.) 
A  plaster  recommended  by  Galen  against 
stitches  and  pains  in  the  side. 

CE'NTRUM.  (From  KevTtca,  to  point 
or  prick.)     1.  The  middle  point  of  a  circle. 

2.  In  chemistry  it  is  the  residence  or 
foundation  of  matter. 

3.  In  medicine,  it  is  the  point  in  which 
its  virtue  resides. 

4.  In  anatomy,  the  middle  point  of  some 
parts  is  so  named,  as  centrum  nerveum,  the 
middle  or  tendinous  part  of  the  diaphragm. 

Centrum  nerveum.    The  centre  of  the 
diaphragm.     See  Diajihragon. 

Centrum  ovale.  When  the  two  hemis- 
pheres of  the  brain  are  removed  on  a 
line  with  a  level  of  tlie  corpus  callosum,  the 
internal  medullary  part  presents  a  somewhat 
oval  centre,  which  is  called  centrum  ovale. 
Vieussenius  supposed  all  the  medullary 
fibres  met  at  this  place. 

Centrum  tendinosum.  The  tendinous 
centre  of  the  diaphragm.     See  Diap)hragm. 

CENTUMNO'DIA.  (From  centum, 
a  hundred,  and  nodus,  a  knot ;  so  called 
from  its  many  knots  or  joints.)  Centinodia. 
Common  knot-grass.  See  Polygonum  avi- 
culare. 

Cektu'nculus.    Bastard  pimpernel. 
CE'PA.   (From  KrjTros,  a  wool-card,  from  , 
the  likeness  of  its  roots.)    The  onion.  See 
Allium  cepa. 

Cep^b'a.    A  species  of  onion. 
CEPHALJi'A.      (From    Ke<pa\-n,  the 
head.)     1.  The  flesh  of  tlie  head  which 
covers  the  skull. 

2.  A  headache.  Dr.  Good  makes  this  a 
genus  of  disease  in  his  Order,  Systalica ; 
Class,  Neurotica.  It  has  five  species,  Cepha- 
Icea  graverus,  intensa,  hemicrania,  p)ulsatilis, 
nauscosa. 

CEPHA'LALGIA.  (From  ice(j)a\7i,  the 
head,  and  a\yos,  pain.)  Cephalcea.  The 
headache.  It  is  symptomatic  of  very  many 
diseases,  but  is  rarely  an  original  disease 
itself.  When  mild,  it  is  called  cephalalgia  ; 
when  inveterate,  cephalaja.  When  one  side 
of  the  head  only  is  affected,  it  takes  the 
names  of  hemicrania,  migrana,  hemipagia, 
and  megrim ;  in  one  of  the  temples  only, 
crotaphos  ;  and  that  which  is  fixed  to  a  point, 
generally  in  the  crown  of  the  head,  if  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  clavus. 

Cephai-a'rtica.  (From  /c€<poAij,  the  head, 
and  aprtZw,  to  make  pure. )  Medicines  which 
purge  the  head. 

CE'PHALE.  K€^a\T).  The  head. 
CEPHALIC.  (From  Ke^aX-r],  the  head.) 
Pertaining  to  the  head.  1.  A  variety  of 
external  and  internal  medicines  are  so  called, 
as  being  adapted  for  the  cure  of  disorders  of 
the  head.  Of  this  class  are  the  snuffs, 
which  produce  a  discharge  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose,  &c. 
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2,  Nerves,  arteries,  veins,  muscles,  &c. 
are  so  called  wliich  are  situated  on  the  head. 
.  _  S.  The  name  of  a  vein  of  the  arm,  which 
it  was  supposed  went  to  the  head. 

Cephalic  vein,  {Ve7ia  cephalica ,  so 
called  because  the  head  was  supposed  to 
be  relieved  by  opening  it.)  ^'he  anterior 
or  outermost  vein  of  the  arm,  that  receives 
the  cephalic  of  the  thumb. 

Cephalicus  pulvis.  a  powder  prepared 
from  asarum. 

CEPHALITIS.  (From  K^<l,a\-n,  the 
head.)  Inflammation  of  the  head.  Em- 
2)resma  cephalitis  of  Good.    See  Phrenitis. 

CEPHALO.  This  term  is  joined  to 
others  to  denote  the  connection  of  the  mus- 
cle, artery,  nerve,  &c.  to  the  bead. 

CEPHALONO'SUS.  (From  K^cpaK-n, 
the  head,  and  voffos,  a  disease. )  Any  disease 
of  the  head.  Applied  to  the  febris  hungarica, 
in  which  the  head  is  principally  affected. 

Cephalo-pharyngeus.  (From  Ke<poLki], 
the  head,  and  (papvy^,  the  throat.)  A  mus- 
cle of  the  pharynx.  See  Constrictor  phari/7igis 
iiiferior. 

CEPHALOPONIA.    (From  Ke<t>a\7,, 
the  head,  and  ■arovos,  pain, )  Headache. 
.    Cepi'ni.  Vinegar. 

Cepula.    Large  myrobalans. 

CE'RA.  Wax.  Bees'  wax.  A  solid  con- 
crete substance,  collected  from  vegetables  by 
bees,  and  extracted  from  their  combs  after 
the  honey  is  got  out,  by  heating  and  press- 
ing them. 

It  was  long  considered  as  a  resin,  from 
some  properties  common  to  it  with  resins. 
Like  them,  it  furnishes  an  oil  and  an  acid 
by  distillation,  and  is  soluble  in  all  oils  ;  but 
in  several  respects  it  differs  sensibly  from 
resins.    Like  these,  wax  has  not  a  strong 
aromatic  taste  and  smell,  but  a  very  weak 
smell,  and  when  pure,  no  taste.    With  the 
heat  of  boiling  water,  no  principles  are  dis- 
tilled from  it ;  whereas,  with  that  heat,  some 
essential  oil,  or  at  least  a  spiritus  rector,  is 
obtained  from  every  resin.    Farther,  wax  is 
less  soluble  in  alkohol.    If  wax  be  distilled 
with  a  heat  greater  than  that  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, it  may  be  decomposed,  but  not  so  easily 
as  resins  can.    By  this  distillation,  a  small 
quantity  of  water  is  first  separated  from  tlie 
wax,  and  then  some  very  volatile  and  very 
penetrating  acid,  accompanied  with  a  small 
quantity  of  a  very  fluid  and  very  odoriferous 
oil.     As  the  distillation  advances,  the  acid 
becomes  more  and  more  strong,  and  the  oil 
more  and  more  thick,  till  its  consistence  is 
such  that  it  becomes  solid  in  the  receiver, 
and  is  then  called  butter  of  wax.     When  the 
distillation  is  finished,  nothing  remains  but 
a  small  quantity  of  coal,  which  is  almost  in- 
combustible. 

Wax  cannot  be  kindled,  unless  it  is  pre- 
viously heated  and  reduced  into  vapours; 
in  which  respect  it  resembles  fat  oils.  The 
oil  of  butter  of  wax  m.ay  by  repeated  distil- 


lations be  attenuated  and  rendered  more  and 
more  fluid,  because  some  portion  of  acid  is 
thereby  separated  from  these   substances ; 
which  eflect  is  similar  to  what  happens  in 
the  distillation  of  other  oils  and  oily  con- 
cretes :  but  this  remarkable  effect  attends 
the  repeated  distillation  of  oil  and  butter  of 
wax,  that  they  become  more  and  more  so- 
luble in  alkohol ;  and  that  they  never  ac- 
quire greater  consistence  by  evaporation  of 
their  more  fluid  parts.  Boerhaave  kept  but- 
ter of  wax  in  a  glass  vessel  open,  or  care- 
lessly closed,  during  twenty  years,  witiiout 
acquiring  a  more  solid  consistence.    It  may 
be  remarked,  that  wax,  its  butter,  and  its 
oil,  differ  entirely  from  essential  oils  and 
resins  in  all  the  above-mentioned  properties, 
and  that  in  all  tliese  they  perfectly  resemble 
sweet  oils.     Hence  Maquer  concludes,  that 
wax  resembles  resins  only  in  being  an  oil 
rendered  concrete  by  an  acid;  but  that  it 
differs. essentially  from  these  in  the  kind  of 
the  oil,  which  in  resins  is  of  the  nature  of 
essential  oils,  while  in  wax  and  in  other 
analogous  oily  concretions  (as  butter  of  milk, 
butter  of  cocoa,  fat  of  animals,  spermaceti, 
and  myrtle-wax),  it  is  of  the  nature  of  mild 
unctuous  oils,  that  are  not  arom.itic,  and  not 
volatile,  and  are  obtained  from  vegetables 
by  expression.    It  seems  probable,  that  the 
acidifying  principle,  or  oxygen,  and  not  an 
actual  acid,  may  be  the  leading  cause  of  the 
solidity,  or  low  fusibility  of  wax. 

In  the  state  in  which  it  is  obtained  from 
the  combs,  it  is  called  yellow  wax,  cera 
jiava ;  and  this,  when  new,  is  of  a  lively 
yellow  colour,  somewhat  tough,  yet  easy  to 
break :  by  age,  it  loses  its  fine  colour, 
and  becomes  harder  and  more  brittle. 
Yellow  wax,  after  being  reduced  into  thin 
cakes,  and  bleached  by  a  long  exposure  to 
the  sun  and  open  air,  is  again  melted,  and 
formed  into  round  cakes,  called  virgin  was, 
or  white  wax,  cera  alba.  The  chief  medi- 
cinal use  of  wax,  is  in  plasters,  unguents, 
andother  like  external  applications,  partly  for 
giving  the  requisite  consistence  to  otlier  in- 
gredients, and  partly  on  account  of  its  own 
emollient  quality. 

Cera  alba.     See  Cera. 
Cera  dicardo.    The  carduus  pinea. 
Cera  flava.    Yellow  wax.    See  Cera. 
Cer^'je.     (From  icepas,  a  liorn.)  So 
Rufus  Ephesius  calls  the  cornua  or  ap- 
pendages of  the  uterus. 

Cerani'tes.  (From /cepowu/ij,  to  temper 
together.)  A  name  fonnerly  apjilied  to  a 
pastil,  or  troch,  by  Galen. 

Ce'ras.  (Ke/jay,  a  horn.)  A  wild  sort  of 
parsnip  is  so  named  from  its  shape. 

CE/RASA.  [KipaxTos,  the  cherry-tree ; 
from  Kepaa-ovlri,  a  town  in  Pontus,  whence 
Lucullus  fust  brought  them  to  Rome:  or 
from  ot;/),  the  heart;  from  the  fruit  having 
a  resemblance  to  it  in  shape  and  colour. ) 
The  cherry.    See  Prunus. 
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Ckrasa  kigra.    See  Prunns  avium. 
Cerasa  rubra.     See  Primus  ceinsus. 
Cerasia'tuju.    (From  cerastes,  a  cherry  ; 
so  called  because  cherries  are  an  ingredient.) 
A  purging  medicine  in  Libavius. 

CE'RASIN.  The  name  given  by  Dr. 
John  of  Berlin  to  those  gummy  substances 
which  swell  in  cold  water,  butdo  notreadily 
dissolve  in  it.  Cerasin  is  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  but  separates  in  a  jelly  when  the  water 
cools.  Water  acidulated  with  sulphuric,  ni- 
tric, or  muriatic  acid,  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle 
i*eat,  forms  a  permanent  solution  of  cerasin. 
Gum  tragacanth  is  the  best  example  of  this 
species  of  vegetable  product, 

Cera'sius.  (From  cmmiJ,  a  cherry.)  Cra- 
sios.    The  name  of  two  ointments  in  Mesue. 

Cera'sma.  (From  /cfpawu/xi,  to  mix.) 
A  mixture  of  cold  and  warm  water,  when 
the  warm  is  poured  into  the  cold. 

CE'R  A  SUS.  The  cherry  and  cherry-tree. 
See  Prunus  cerasus. 

CE'RATE.  Ceratvm.  A  composition 
of  wax,  oil,  or  lard,  with  or  without  other 
ingredients.  The  obsolete  synonyms  are, 
cerelamm,  chroma,  ceronitim,  cerotum,  cera- 
tomalngma.  Cerates  take  their  name  from 
the  wax  which  enters  into  their  composition, 
and  to  which  they  owe  their  consistence, 
which  is  intermediate  between  that  of  plas- 
ters and  that  of  ointments  ;  though  no  very 
definite  rule  for  this  consistence  is,  in  fact, 
either  given  or  observed. 

Cera'tia.    (From  /cepas,  a  horn,  which 
its  fruit  resembles.)    See  Ceralonia  siliqua. 
Ceratia  DiPHYLLus.    See  Courhuril. 
Cera'ticuji.  See  Ceralonia  siliqua. 
CERA'TO.  (From  Kepas,  a  liorn.)  Some 
snuscles  have  this  word  as  a  part  of  their 
names,  from  their  shape. 

Cerato-glossus.  (From  /cepas,  a  horn, 
and  yXaaa-a,  a  tongue.)  A  muscle,  so 
named  from  its  shape  and  insertion  into  the 
tongue.    See  Hi/oglossus. 

Cerato  ViYoiDEus.    See  Stylo-hyoidcus, 
Cerato  malagma.     a  cerato. 
CERATOl'DES.    (From  Kspalos,  the 
genitive  of  Ktpas,  horn,  and  eiSos,  appear- 
ance.) Cornea. 

CERATO'NIA.  (Kepartoi/ia  of  Galen 
and  Paul  us  iEgineta ;  so  called  from  its 
Lorn-like  pod. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.     Class  Poli/gamia;  Order,  Triacia. 

Ceratonia  siliqua.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  sweet 
pod.  Ceratiiim;  Ceratia;  Siliqua  dtdcis. 
The  pods  are  about  four  inches  in  length, 
and  as  thick  as  one's  finger,  compressed  and 
unequal,  and  mostly  bent;  they  contain  a 
sweet  brown  pulp,  which  is  given  in  the 
form  of  decoction,  as  a  pectoral  in  asthmatic 
complaints  and  coughs. 

CERA'TUM.  {Ceratum,  i.  m.  ;  _from 
cera,  wax,  because  its  principal  ingredient  is 
wax.)  See  Cerate. 

Ckratum  album.  See  Ceratum  cetacei. 
Ckratuji  calamine*;.      Cerniim  lapidis 


eataminaris ;  Ceratum  epulolicum.  Cala- 
mine cerate.  Take  of  prepared  calamine, 
yellow  wax,  of  each  half  a  pound ;  olive 
oil,  a  pint.  Mix  the  oil  widi  the  melt- 
ed wax ;  then  remove  it  from  the  fire, 
and,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  thicken,  add 
the  calamine,  and  stir  it  constantly  until 
the  mixture  becomes  cold.  A  composition 
of  this  kind  was  first  introduced  under  the 
name  of  Turner's  cerate.  It  is  well  calcu- 
culated  to  promote  the  cicatrisation  of  ulcers. 

Ceratum  cantharidis.  Ceratum  Lyltcc. 
Cerate  of  blistering  fly.  Take  of  spermaceti 
cerate,  six  drachms ;  blistering  flies,  in  very 
fine  powder,  a  drachm.  Having  softened 
the  cerate  by  heat,  add  the  flies,  and  mix 
tliem  together. 

Ceratum  cetacei.  Ceratum  spermatis 
ceti.  Ceratum  album-  Spermaceti  cerate. 
Take  of  spermaceti,  half  an  ounce  ;  white 
wax,  two  ounces;  olive  oil,  4  fluid-ounces. 
Add  the  oil  to  the  spermaceti  and  wax,  pre- 
viously melted  together,  and  stir  tliem  until 
the  mixture  becomes  cold.  This  cerate  is 
cooling  and  emollient,  and  applied  to  exco- 
riations, &c.  :  it  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage in  all  ulcers,  where  no  stimulating  sub- 
stance can  be  applied,  being  extremely  mild 
and  unctuous. 

Ceratum  citrinum.  See  Ceratum  resina: 

Ceratum  conii.  Hemlock  cerate.  li: 
unguenti  conii,  ftj.  Spcrmatis  ceti,2jj.  Cera; 
alba;,  'pn.  Misce.  One  of  the  formulas  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,  occasionally  ap- 
plied to  cancerous,  scrophulous,  phagede- 
nic, herpetic  and  other  inveterate  sores.  , 

Ceratuji  EPULoxicuM.  See  Ceratum  ca- 
laminee. 

Ceratum  lapidis  calaminaris.  See  Ce- 
ralum  calamince. 

Ceratum  lithargyri  acetati  composi- 
tum.     See  Ceraluni  plumbi  compositum. 

Ceratum  plumbi  acetatis.  Unguentum 
cerussce  acelatce.  Cerate  of  acetate  of 
lead.  Take  of  acetate  of  lead,  powdered, 
two  drachms ;  white  wax,  two  ounces ; 
olive  oil,  half  a  pint.  Dissolve  the  wax  in 
seven  fluid-ounces  of  oil;  then  gradually 
add  thereto  the  acetate  of  lead,  separately 
rubbed  down  wiUi  the  remaining  oil,  and 
stir  the  mixture  with  a  wooden  slice,  nn^ 
til  Uie  whole  lias  united.  This  cerate  1^ 
cooling  and  desiccative. 

Ceratum  plumbi  compositum.  Ceratum 
lithargyri  acetali  composituni.  Comjiound 
cerate  of  lead.  Take  of  solution  of  ace-? 
tate  of  lead,  two  fluid,ounces  and  a  half; 
yellow  wax,  four  ounces ;  olive  oil,  nine 
fluid-ounces  ;  camphor,  half  a  drachm.  Mix 
the  wax  previously  melted,  with  eight  fluid- 
ounces  of  oil ;  then  remove  it  from  the  fire, 
and,  when  it  begins  to  thicken,  add  gradu- 
ally the  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  and 
constantly  stir  the  mixture  with  a  wooden 
slice,  until  it  gets  cold.  Lastly,  mix  in  the 
camphor,  previously  dissolved  in  tlie  re- 
mainder of  the  oil.  Its  virtues  a\x  ppolingi 
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desiccativc,  resolvent  agninst  chronic  rlieiima- 
tism,  &c.  &c.  ;  and  as  a  proper  application 
to  superficial  ulcers,  which  are  inflamed. 

Ceratum  resin.-e.  Ceratum  reduce  f  avw  ; 
Ccralum  cilrinum.  Resin  cerate.  Take  of 
yellow  resin,  yellow  wax,  of  each  a  pound  ; 
olive  oil,  a  pint.  Melt  the  resin  and  wax 
together,  over  a  slow  fire  ;  then  add  the  oil, 
and  strain  the  cerate,  while  hot,  through  a 
linen  cloth.  Digestive. 

Cebatum  sabiNjE,  Savine  cerate.  Take 
of  fresh  leaves  of  savine,  I)ruised,  a  pound  ; 
yellow  waX;,  half  a  pound  ;  prepared  lard, 
two  pounds.  Having  melted  together  the 
wax  and  lard,  boil  therein  the  savine  leaves, 
and  sti'ain  through  a  linen  cloth.  This 
article  is  of  late  introduction,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  up  a  discharge  from  blistered 
surfaces.  It  was  first  described  by  Mr. 
Crowther,  and  has  since  been  received  into 
extensive  use,  because  it  does  not  produce 
the  inconveniences  that  follow  the  constant 
application  of  the  common  blistering  cerate. 
A  thick  white  layer  forms  daily  upon  the 
part,  which  requires  to  be  removed,  that  the 
cerate  may  be  applied  immediately  to  the 
surface  from  which  the  discharge  is  to  be 
made. 

Cebatuji  saponis.  Soap  cerate.  Take 
of  hard  soap,  eight  ounces;  yellow  v/ax,  ten 
ounces ;  semi-vitreous  oxide  of  lead,  pow- 
dered, a  pound  ;  olive  oil,  a  pint ;  vinegar, 
a  gallon.  Boil  the  vinegar,  with  the  oxide 
of  lead,  over  a  slow  fire,  constantly  stirring, 
until  the  union  is  complete ;  then  add  the 
soap,  and  boil  it  again  in  a  similar  manner, 
until  the  moisture  is  entirely  evaporated ; 
then  mix  in  the  wax,  previously  melted  with 
the  oil.  Resolvent ;  against  scro'phulous 
tumours,  &c.  It  is  a  convenient  application 
in  fractures,  and  may  be  used  as  an  external 
dressing  for  ulcers. 

Ceratum  simplex.  Ceratum.  Simple 
cerate.  Take  of  olive  oil,  four  fluid-ounces  ; 
yellow  wax,  four  ounces  ;  having  melted  the 
wax,  mix  the  oil  with  it. 

Ceratuji  spebmatis  ceti.  See  Ceraluni 
cetacei. 

Ce'rberus.  (liepSepos  ;  because,  like  the 
dog  Cerberus,  it  has  three  heads,  or  princi- 
pal ingredients,  each  of  which  is  eminently 
active. )  A  fanciful  name  given  to  the  com- 
pound powder  of  scammony. 

Cerchna'leum.  (From  K€px<^,  to  make 
a  noise.)  A  wheezing,  or  bubbhng  noise, 
made  by  the  trachea,  in  breathing. 

CE'RCHNOS.(From  Kepx(^,  to  wheeze.) 
Cerc/mus.  Wheezing.  Dr.  Good  applies 
it  to  a  species  of  his  genus  Rhonchus,  to  de- 
signate a  primary  evil  or  disease ;  rhonchus 
cerchnus,  or  wheezing. 

CERCHNO'DES.  (From  Ktpx'^,  to 
wheeze. )  Ccrchndes.  One  who  labours  under 
a  dense  breathing,  accompanied  with  a 
wheezing  noise. 

CERCHO'DES.    See  Cerchnodes. 
.^Ce'rcis.  (IttpKiy  literally  means  the  spoke 


of  a  wheel,  and  has  its  name  from  the  noise 
which  wheels  often  make;  from  KpsKw,  to 
shriek.)  The  radial  bone  of  the  fore-arm 
was  formerly  so  called  irom  its  shape,  like  a 
spoke.  Also  a  pestle,  from  its  shape. 
CERCO'SIS.    (From  Kfpicos,  a  tail.) 

1.  A  polypus  of  the  uterus. 

2.  An  enlargement  of  the  clitoris. 
CE'REA.    (From  cera,  wax.)    The  ce- 
rumen aurium,  or  wax  of  the  ear. 

CEREA'LIA.  (Solemn  feasts  to  the 
goddess  Ceres. )  All  sorts  of  corn,  of  which 
bread  or  any  nutritious  substance  is  made, 
come  iinder  the  head  of  cerealia,  which  tenn 
is  applied  by  bromatologists  as  a  genus. 

^  Cebebe'lla  urina.  Paracelsus  thus 
distinguishes  urine  which  is  whitish,  of  the 
colour  of  the  brain,  and  from  which  he  pre- 
tended to  judge  of  some  of  its  disorders. 

CEREBE'LLUM.  (Diminutive  of  ce- 
rebrum.) The  little  brain.  A  somewhat 
round  viscus,  of  the  same  use  as  the  brain  ; 
composed,  like  the  brain,  of  a  cortical  and 
medullary  substance,  divided  by  a  septum 
into  a  right  and  left  lobe,  and  situated  under 
the  tentorium,  in  the  inferior  occipital  fossae. 
In  the  cerebellum  are  to  be  observed  tlie 
crura  cerebelli,  the  fourth  ventricle,  the  val- 
vula  magna  cerebri,  and  the  j^rotuherantits 
ver7niformes. 

CE'REBRUM.  { Quasi  cerebrum  ;  from 
Kapa,  the  head.)  Tlje  brain.  A  large  round 
viscus,  divided  superiorly  into  a  right  and 
left  hemisphere,  and  inferiorly  into  six  lobes, 
two  anterior,  two  middle,  and  two  posterior  ; 
situated  within  tlie  cranium,  and  surrounded 
by  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  and  tunica  arach- 
noides.  It  is  composed  of  a  cortical  'sub- 
stance, which  is  external ;  and  a  medullary, 
which  is  internal.  It  has  three  cavities, 
called  ventricles;  two  anterior,  or  lateral, 
which  are  divided  from  each  other  b)'^  the 
septum  Ivcidwn,  and  in  each  of  which  is  the 
choroid  plexus,  formed  of  blood-vessels  ;  the 
tliird  ventricle  is  a  space  between  the  thalami 
nervorum  opticorum.  The  principal  pro- 
minences of  the  brain  are,  the  corpus  callo- 
sum,  a  medullary  eminence,  conspicuous 
upon  laying  aside  the  hemispheres  of  the 
brain ;  the  corpora  striata,  two  striated  ]5ro- 
tubcranccs,  one  in  the  anterior  part  of  each 
lateral  ventricle  ;  the  thalami  nercontm  op- 
ticorum, two  whitish  eminences  behind  tlie 
former,  which  terminate  in  the  optic  nerves  ; 
the  corpora  quadrigemina,  four  medullary 
projections  called  by  the  ancients,  nates  and 
testes  ;  a  little  cerebrine  tubercle  lying  upon 
the  nates,  called  the  pineal  gland  ;  and,  lastly, 
tlie  crura  cerebri,  two  medullary  columns 
^vhich  proceed  from  the  basis  of  the  brain  to 
the  medulla  oblongata.  The  cerebral  arteries 
are  brandies  of  the  carotid  and  vertebral  ar- 
teries. The  veins  terminate  in  sinuses, 
which  return  their  blood  into  the  internal 
jugulars.  The  use  of  the  brain  is  to  give  oflT 
nine  pairs  of  nerves,  and  the  spinal  marrow, 
from  wiiich  thirty- one  more  pairs  proceed, 
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tlirouo-h  whose  means  the  various  senses  ai-o 
perfonned,  and  muscular  motion  excited. 
It  is  also  considered  as  the  organ  of  the  in- 
tellectual functions.  _  . 

Vauquelin's  analysis  of  the  bram  is  in 
100  parts  :  80  water,  4.53  white  fatty  matter, 
0.7  reddish  fiitty  matter,  7  albumen,  1.12 
osmazome,  1.5  phosphorus,  5.15  acids,  salts, 
and  sulphur. 

Cerebrum  elongatum.     The  medulla 
oblongata,  and  medulla  spinalis. 

CEREFO'LIUM.     A   corruption  of 
chcerophyllum.    See  Scandix  cerefuUum.^ 

Cerefolium  hispanicum.  Sweet^cicely. 
See  Scandix  odorata. 

Cerefolium   sylvestre.      See  CIkbto- 
jyhyllum  sylvestre. 

"CERELiE'UM.  (From  Acrjpos,  wax, 
and  e^alof,  oil.)  A  cerate,  or  liniment, 
composed  of  wax  and  oil.  Also  tlie  oil  of 
tar. 

CEREOLUS.    A  wax  bougie. 

CE'REUSMEDICATUS.  SaQBovgie. 

dEREVl'SIA.  (From  ceres,  corn,  of 
which  it  is  made.)  Any  liquor  made  from 
corn,  especially  ale  and  strong  beer. 

Cerevisi^  CATAi'LASMA.  Into  the  grouuds 
of  strong  beer,  stir  as  much  oatmeal  as  will 
make  it  of  a  suitable  consistence.  This  is 
sometimes  employed  as  a  stimulant  and  an- 
tiseptic to  mortified  parts. 

Cerevisi^e  fermentum.  See  Farvicnlurti 
cerevisicB. 

Ce'ria.  (From  cerats,  soft,  pliant.)  The 
flat  worms  which  breed  in  the  intestines. 
See  Tcenia. 

CERIN.  1.  Subercerin.  A  peculiar 
substance  which  precipitates  on  evaporation 
from  alkohol,  which  has  been  digested  on 
cork. 

2.  The  name  given  by  Dr.  John  to  the 
part  of  common  wax  which  dissolves  in 
alkohol. 

3.  The  name  of  a  variety  of  the  mineral 
aUanile. 

Ce'riox.  (From  Ki^piov,  a  honey-comb. ) 
An  eruptive  disorder  of  the  head.  Sec 
^chor. 

CERITE.  The  siliciferous  oxide  of 
cerium.  A  rare  mineral  of  a  rose-red 
colour,  found  only  in  the  copper  mine  of 
Bastnacs,  in  Sweden.  It  consists  of  silica, 
oxide  of  cerium,  and  oxide  of  iron,  lime, 
and  carbonic  acid. 

CE  RI UM.  The  name  of  the  metal,  the 
oxide  of  which  exists  in  the  mineral  cerite. 

To  obtain  the  oxide  of  the  new  metal,  the 
cerite  is  calcined,  pulverised,  and  dissolved 
in  nitromuriatic  acid.  The  filtered  solution 
being  neutralized  with  pure  potassa,  is  to  be 
precipitated  by  tartrate  of  potassa ;  and  the 
precipitate,  well  washed,  and  afterwards  cal- 
cined, is  oxide  of  cerium. 

Cerium  is  susceptible  of  two  stages  of 
oxidation  ;  in  the  first  it  is  white,  and  this 
by  calcination  becomes  of  a  fallow-red. 
.    The  white  oxide  exposed  to  the  blowpipe 


soon  becomes  red,  but  does  not  melt,  or  evwi 
agglutinate.  With  a  largo  proportion  of  bo- 
rax it  iuses  into  a  transparent  globule. 

The  while  oxide  becomes  yellowish  in  the 
open  air,  but  never  so  red  as  by  calcination, 
because  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  which  pre- 
vents its  saturating  itself  with  oxygen,  and 
retains  a  portion  of  water,  which  diminishes 
its  colour. 

Alkalies  do  not  act  on  it ;  but  caustic  pot- 
assa in  the  dry  way  takes  part  of  the  oxygen 
from  the  red  oxide,  so  as  to  convert  it  into, 
the  white  without  altering  its  nature. 

The  protoxide  of  cerium  is  composed  by 
Hisinger  of  85.17  metal  +  14.83  oxygen, 
and  the  peroxide  of  79.3  metal  +  20.7. 
The  protoxide  has  been  supposed  a  binary 
compound  of  cerium  5.75  +  oxygen  1,  and 
the  peroxide  a  compound  of  5.75  x  2  of  ceri- 
um H-  3  oxygen.  An  alloy  of  this  metal 
with  iron  was  obtained  by  Vauquelin. 

The  salts  of  cerium  are  white  or  yellow- 
coloured,  have  a  sweet  taste,  yield  a  white 
precipitate  with  hydrosiilphuret  of  potassa, 
but  none  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  a 
milk-white  precipitate,  soluble  in  nitric  and 
muriatic  acids,  with  ferroprussiate  of  potassa, 
and  oxalate  of  ammonia ;  none  with  infusion 
of  galls,  and  a  white  one  with  arseniate  of 
potassa. 

CERO'MA.  (From  K7)pos,  wax.)  Ce- 
ronium.  Terms  used  Ijy  the  ancient  physi- 
cians for  an  unguent,  or  cerate,  thougli 
originally  applied  to  a  particular  composition 
which  the  wrestlers  used  in  their  exercises. 

CEROPI'SSUS.  (From  /njpos,  wax, 
and  -crKro-a,  pitch.)  A  plaster  composed  of 
pitch  and  wax. 

Cerotum.    KepwToi/.     A  cerate. 
CERU'MEN.    {Cerumen;  diminutive, 
of  cera,  wax.)    Wax.     See  Cera. 

Cerumen  aurium.  Cerea ;  Aurium 
sordes  ;  Marmorata  aurivm  ;  Cypsele  ;  Cyp- 
sclis;  FugUe.  The  waxy  secretion  of  the 
ear,  situated  in  the  meatus  auditorius  ex- 
ternus. 

CERU'SSA.  (Arabian.)  Cerussc.  See 
Plumbi  subcurbonas. 

Ckrussa  acetata.     Sec  Plumbi  acelas. 
Cervi  spina.     See  Rhamnus  catknrlicus. 
CERVrCAL.    {Cerviculis  ;  hora  cervix, 
the  neck.)    Belonging  to  the  nock;  as  cer- 
vical nerves,  cervical  muscles,  &c. 

Cervical  arlery.  Arleria  cervicalis.  A 
branch  of  the  subclavian. 

Cervical  vertebrm.  The  seven  uppermost 
of  the  vertebra;,  which  form  the  spine.  Sec 
Vcrlebrcc. 

Cervica'ria.  (From  cervix,  tl;c  neck  ;  so 
named  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  effica- 
cious in  disordei's  and  ailments  of  the  throat 
anij  neck.)    The  herb  throat-wort. 

CE'RVIX.  {Cervix,  vicis.  f.;  quasi  cere- 
bri via ;  as  being  the  channel  of  the  spinal 
marrow.)  1.  The  neck.  That,  part  of 
the  body  which  is  between  the  head  and 
shoulders. 
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2.  Applied  also  to  organs,  or  parts  wliicli 
have  some  extent,  to  distinguish  their  parts  ; 
as  the  cerviv  uteri,  neck  of  the  uterus ; 
cervix  vesicae,  neck  of  the  bladder,  neck  of  a 
bone,  &c. 

Cespititle  plantje.  (From  cespes,  a  sod, 
or  turf.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants  in 
Sauvage's  Method  us  Foliorum,  consisting  of 
plants  which  have  only  radical  leaves ;  as 
primrose,  &c. 

CESPITOSUS.  (From  cespes,  a  sod, 
or  turf.)  A  plant  is  so  called  which  pro- 
<luces  many  stems  from  one  root,  thereby 
forming  a  close  thick  carpet  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

CESPiTosiE  PALUDES.  Turf-bogs. 

Cestri'tes.  (From /c€S-poy,  betony.)  Wine 
impregnated  with  betony. 

CE'STRUM.  (Fi  •om  KsTpa,  a  dart ;  so 
called  from  the  shape  of  its  flowers,  which 
J-esemble  a  dart ;  or  because  it  was  used  to 
extract  tlie  broken  ends  of  darts  from 
wounds.)    See  Beloriica  officinalis. 

CETA'CEUM.  Spermaceti.  See  Phj- 
seter  macrocep/inlus. 

CE'TERACH.  (Blanchard  says  this 
word  is  corrupted  from  Pteryga,  -a/lripv^,  q.  v. 
as  peteryga,  ceteryga,  and  ceterach.)  See 
jispleiiimn  ceterach. 

CETJC  ACID.  Acidumceticum.  The 
name  given  by  Chevreul  to  a  supposed 
peculiar  principle  of  spermaceti, '  which  he 
has  lately  found  to  be  the  substance  he  has 
called  margarine,  combined  with  a  fatty 
matter. 

CETINE.  The  name  given  by  Che- 
vreuil  to  spermaceti.    See  Fat. 

CEVADIC  ACID.  By  the  action  of 
potassa  on  the  fat  matter  of  the  cevadilla,  a 
plant  that  comes  from  Senegal,  called  by 
the  French  petite  orge,  there  is  obtained  in 
the  same  way  as  the  delphinic  acid,  an  acid 
which  is  called  the  cevadic. 

CEVADATE.  A  salt  formed  by  the 
combination  of  the  cevadic  acid,  with  earthy, 
alkaline,  and  metallic  bases. 

Cevadilla.  (Dim.  of  ceveda,  barley. 
Spanish.)    See  Veralrum  sabatilla. 

Cej/enne  ]>e]jper.    See  Capsicum. 

CEYLANITE.  The  name  of  the  mi- 
neral called  pleonaste,  by  Haiiy,  which 
comes  from  Ceylon,  commonly  in  round 
pieces,  but  occasionally  in  crystals.  It  is 
of  an  indigo  blue  colour,  and  splendent 
internally. 

CHABASITE.  The  name  of  a  mine- 
ral found  in  tlic  quarry  of  Alteberg,  near 
Oberstein,  in  crystals,  the  primitive  form  of 
•which  is  nearly  a  cube.  It  is  white,  or  with 
a  tinge  of  rose  colour,  and  sometimes 
transparent. 

Chacari'll^  conTEX.  See  Crolon  Cas- 
carilla. 

CHiEROFO'LIUM.    See  Scandicc. 

CH^ROPJIY'LLUM.  (Xatpo^uXAoi/; 
from  X"'/""'  rejoice,  and  <pv\Kov,  a  leaf  : 
so  caHcd  from  the  abundance  of  its  leaves.) 


Chervd.  1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pen/andi-ia  ; 
Ordei-,  Digxjnia. 

2.  The  pharmacopneial  name  of  some 
plants.  See  Scandix,  and  CkcErophjtlum 
si/lueslre. 

CuiEROPHYLLU-v  SYLVESTRE.  TliG  Sys- 
tematic name  of  the  Cicutaria,  or  basurd 
hemlock.  Chccrophylliim  ;  cnule  loevi  striata  ; 
geniculis^  tumidiuscidis ,  of  Linnaius.  It  is 
often  mistaken  for  the  true  hemlock.  It 
may  vdth  great  propriety  be  banished  from 
the  list  of  officinal?,  as  it  possesses  no  re- 
markable property. 

Chje'ta.  (From  x^'^,  to  be  diffused.) 
An  obsolete  name  of  the  human  hair. 

CHALA'SIS.  (From  xaAouD,  to  relax.) 
Relaxation. 

Chala'stica.  (From  xo^oo),  to  relax.) 
Medicines  which  relax. 

CIIALA'ZION.  (From  xoAa^o,  a  hail- 
stone.) Chalam;  Chalazium ;  Grando.  An 
indolent,  moveable  tubercle  on  the  margin 
of  the  eyelid,  like  a  hail-stone.  A  species 
of  hordeolum.  It  is  that  well-known  af- 
fection of  the  eye,  called  a  stye,  or  stian.  It 
is  white,  hard,  and  encysted,  and  differs 
from  the  crit/ie,  another  species,  only  in 
being  moveable.  Writers  mention  a  divi- 
sion of  Chalazion  into  scirrhous,  cancerous, 
cystic,  and  earthy. 

Cha'lbane.    Ka\€avri.  Galbanum. 

Chalca'nthusi.  (From  xo^^os,  brass, 
and  avBos,  a  flower.)  Vitriol;  or  rather, 
vitriol  calcined  red.    The  flowers  of  brass. 

Chalcei'on.     a  species  of  pimpinella. 

Chalcoi'deum  OS.  The  os  cuneiforme  of 
the  tarsus.    See  Cuneiform  bone. 

Chaleitis.    See  Colcothar. 

Chali'cratuji.  (From  x^-^'^j  3"  old 
woi-d  that  signifies  pure  wine,  and  Kepawvfxi, 
to  mix.)    Wine  mixed  with  water. 

Chali'nos.  Clialinus.  That  part  of  the 
cheeks,  which,  on  each  side,  is  contiguous 
to  the  angles  of  the  mouth. 

CHALK.  A  very  common  species  of 
calcareous  earth,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  of  a 
white  colour.     See  Creta. 

CiiALK,  black.  Drawing  slate,  found  in 
primitive  mountains,  and  used  in  crayon 
drawing,  whence  its  name. 

CiiALK,  red.  A  clay  coloured  witli  oxide 
of  iron. 

CHALK-STONE.  A  name  given  to 
the  concretions  in  the  hands  and  feet  of 
people  violently  afflicted  with  the  gout,  from 
their  resembling  chalk,  though  chemically 
diflTerent.  Dr.  Wollaston  first  demonstrated 
their  true  composition  to  be  uric  acid  com- 
bined -with  ammonia,  and  thus  explained 
the  mysterious  pathological  relation  between 
gout  and  gravel. 

Gouty  concretions  are  soft  and  friable. 
They  arc  insoluble  in  cold,  but  slightly  in 
boiling  water.  An  acid  being  added  to  this 
solution,  seizes  the  soda,  and  the  uric  acid 
is  deposited  in  small  crystals.    These  eon- 
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crclions  dissolve  readily  in  water  of  potassa. 
An  artificial  compound  may  be  made  by 
triturating  uric  acid  and  soda  with  warm 
water,  .which  exactly  resembles  gouty  con- 
cretions in  its  chemical  constitution. 

CHALY'BEATE.  {Clialybealus ;  from 
chalybs,  iron,  or  steel.)  Of  or  belonging  to 
iron.  A  term  given  to  any  medicine  into 
wliich  iron  enters ;  as  chalybeate  mixture, 
pills,  waters,  &c. 

Chalybeate  water.  Any  mineral 
water  which  abounds  with  iron  ;  such  as  the 
water  of  Tunbridge,  Spa,  Pyrmont,  Chel- 
tenham, Scarborough,  and  Hartfel ;  and 
many  others. 

Chalybis  rubigo  pb^parata.  See  Ferri 
stibcarbonas. 

CHA'LYBS.  (From  Clialybes,  a  people 
in  Pontus,  who  dug  iron  out  of  the  earth.) 
Acies.]  Steel.  The  best,  hardest,  finest,  and 
the  closest-grained  forged  iron.  As  a  me- 
dicine, steel  differs  not  from  iron.  See 
Iron. 

Chalybs  tartarizatus.  See  Ferrum 
lartarizatum. 

CHAMiEBA'LANUS.      (FrOm   X^M"')  ^^'^ 

ground,  and  Pa\avos,  a  nut.)  Wood  pea  ; 
Earth  nut. 

CHAMiEBU'XUS.  (From  X"J^«">  on 
the  ground,  and  -wulos,  the  box-tree. )  The 
dwarf  box-tree. 

CHAMiECE'DRUS.  (From  x^^a'. 
on  the  ground,  and  KeSpos,  tlie  cedar-tree.) 
CliamcBcedrijs.  A  species  of  dwarf  abro- 
tanum. 

CHAM^CI'SSUS.  (From  x^Mc".  on 
the  ground,  and  Kiffaos,  ivy.)  Ground- 
ivy. 

CHAM^CLE'MA.  (From  xa^a',  on 
the  ground,  and  kA^Ijuo,  ivy.)  The  ground- 
ivy. 

CHAMiECRisTA.  The  Cassia  chamcecrisla 
of  Linnteus,  a  decoction  of  which  drank 
liberally  is  said  to  be  serviceable  against  the 
poison  of  the  night-shade. 

CHAMiE'DRYS.     (From  xnM«'> 
the  ground,  and  5pus,  the  oak ;  so  called 
from  its  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  oak.) 
See  Teucrium  chanicedrys. 

CHAMiEDRYS  FRUTEscENs.    A  name  for 
teucrium. 

ChAJI^.DRYS     INCANA    MARITIMA.  See 

Teucrium  marum. 

Chasi^drys  palustbis.    See  Teucrium 

scordium, 

Cham^dbys  spuria.    See  Veronica  nffi- 
ciiialis, 

Cham^edrys  sylvestbis.  Wild  german- 
der.   The  Veronica  chamtsdri/s. 

CHAsiiELE'A.     (From   x«^*«'»  o" 
ground,,  and  eAofa,  the  olive-tree.),  See 
Daphne  alpina, 

CHAM^LTEA'GNUS.  (From  xaM«'» 
on  the  ground,  and  e\airt7i'os,  the  wild  olive. ) 
See  Myrica  gale. 

CHAMiE'LEON.     (From  X"/^'' 
the  ground,  and  Mm,  a  lion,  i.  e.  dwarf 


lion.)  1.  The  chamseleon,  an  animal  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  change  iiis  colour  at 
pleasure. 

2.  The  name  of  many  thistles,  so  named 
from  the  variety  and  uncertainty  of  their 
colours. 

Chamseleon  album.  See  Carlina  acauUs. 
Cham^tsleon  VERUM.     See  Cuicus. 
C  H  A  M    L  E  U'  C  E .    ( From  X"f^^^>  on 
the  ground,  and  XevKrj,  the  herb  colt's-foot.) 
See  Tussilago fnrfara. 

CuAJiiELi'NUM.  (From  x«Mn'>  on  the 
ground,  and  \ivov,  flax.)  Purging  flax. 
See  Linum  catharticum. 

CHAMiEMEXUM.  (From  X"fiai,  on 
the  ground,  and  fx-nKov,  an  apple ;  because 
it  grows  upon  the  ground,  and  has  the  smell 
of  an  apple.)    See  jliitheinis  nobdis. 

.    CHAMiEMELUM    CANABIENSE.      The  Cliry- 

santhenium  frutescens  of  Linnajus. 

CHAMiEMELUM    CHRYSANTHEMUM.  The 

Buptlialmum  germanicum  of  Linnajus. 

CHAMiEMELUM  FCETiDUM.  The  AiiUiejuis 
cotula  of  Linnajus. 

Cham^kmelum  nobile.  See  Anlhemis 
nnbilis. 

CHAMiEMELUM  vuLGABE.  See  Matricurui 
chamomilla. 

■  CHAMiE'MORUS.  (Xa/xai;iw)pea;fi-om 
XO^icit,  on  the  ground,  and /xopea,  the  mul- 
berry-tree.)    See  Rubus  cliamamorus. 

CHAM^PEU'CE.  (From  X"/^"';  on 
the  ground,  and  ireu/cij,  the  pine-tree.)  Sec 
Camphorosma  Monspeliensis. 

CHAMiE'PITYS.  {Chamcepilys,  yos.  f.; 
from  xo'M"'!  '•lis  ground,  and  •urirus,  the  pine- 
tree.     See  Teucrium  chamcspilys. 

CnAMiEPiTYs  MoscHATA.  The  Freuch 
ground  pine.     See  Teucrium  iva. 

CHAM^'PLION.  See  Erysimum 
alliaria. 

Cham^era'phanus.  (From  x^M^^j  on  the 
ground,  and  pa<pavos,  the  radish. )  1 .  The 
upper  part  of  the  root  of  apium,  according 
to  P.  iEgineta.  The  smallage,  or  parsley. 
2.  The  dwarf  radish. 
CHAMiE'RiPHES.  The  CkamcBrops  hund- 
lis,  or  dwarf  palm.  The  fruit  called  wild 
dates,  are  adstringent. 

Chama^bodode'ndron.    (From  xaf*a'. 
the  2  round,  and  poSoSec 5pov,  the  rose  laurel.) 
The  Azalxa  puntica  of  LinnaJus. 

CHAMiERUBUs.  (From  X"/^"'"  on  the 
ground,  and  rubits,  the  bramble.)  See 
Rubu&  chamcemorus. 

CHAMiESPA'BTiuM.  ( From  _  xa^^a'*  on 
the  ground,  and  crTrapTio;/^  Spanish  broom. ) 
See  Genista  linctaria^ 

CHAMBER.  Camara.  The  space  be- 
tween the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens  and 
the  cornea  of  the  eye,  is  divided  by  the  iris 
into  two  spaces,  called  chambers  ;  the  space 
before  the  iris  is  termed  the  anterior  cham- 
ber ;  and  that  behind  it,  the  posterior.  They 
are  filled  with  an  aqueous  fluid. 

CHAMBERLEN,  Hugh,  a  native  of 
London,   about  the   middle  of  the  17lU 
U  3 
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century.  He  succeeded  liis  father  as  a  prac- 
titioner in  inidwifery,  and  liad  also  two 
brothers  in  the  same  profession.  They  in- 
vented among  tliem  an  instrument,  the  ob- 
stetric forceps,  which  greatly  facilitated 
delivery  in  many  cases,  and  often  saved  tlio 
child  :  but  to  him  alone,  as  most  distin- 
guished, the  merit  has  been  usually  ascribed. 
In  1683,  he  published  a  translation  of  Mau- 
riceau's  Observations,  which  was  much 
sought  after.  The  instrument  procured  him 
great  celebrity  in  this,  as  well  as  other 
countries;  and,  with  successive  improve- 
ments by  Smellie,  &c.  still  continues  to  be 
esteemed  one  of  tlie  most  valuable  adjuvants 
in  the  obstetric  art.  The  period  of  his  death 
is  not  ascertained. 

CHAMOMILE.    See  Antliemis nobilis. 

Chamomile,  stinking.   See  Antlieiniscotida. 

CHAMOMI'LLA.  (From  x°-l^o,i,  on 
the  ground,  and  ni]\ov,  an  apple.)  See 
jlntliemis  nobilis. 

Chamojiilla  nostras.  See  Matricaria 
CliamrmiUla. 

Chamomilla  nojiA^'A.     See  Anthemis. 
,  CHAMPIGNION.    See  Agaricus pra- 
tensis. 

CHA'NCRE.  (French.  Vrom  Kapiavos, 
cancer. )  A  sore  which  arises  from  the  direct 
application  of  the  venereal  poison  to  any 
part  of  the  body.  Of  course  it  mostly 
occurs  on  the  genitals.  Such  venereal  sores 
as  break  out  from  a  general  contamination 
of  the  system,  in  consequence  of  absorption, 
never  have  the  term  chancre  applied  to 
them. 

Clunmellcd  leaf.    See  Leaf. 

Chaoma'ntia  signa.  So  Paracelsus  calls 
those  prognostics  that  are  taken  from  ob- 
servations of  the  air  ;  and  the  skill  of  doing 
this,  he  calls  Cliaomancici. 

Chao'sda.  Paracelsus  uses  this  word  as 
an  epithet  for  the  plague. 

CHAPMAN,  Edmund,  was  born  about 
the  end  of  the  1  '7th  century ;  and,  after 
becoming  properly  instructed  as  a  surgeon 
and  accoucheur,  settled  in  London,  and 
•soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  success  in 
difficult  labours.  His  plan  consisted  chiefly 
in  turning  the  child,  and  delivering  by  the 
feet  when  any  part  but  the  head  presented  ; 
also  in  often  aviiiling  himself  of  the-forceps 
of  Chamberlen,  much  improved  by  himself, 
and  of  which  he  had  the  merit  of  first  giving 
an  account  to  the  public  in  his  treatise  on 
Midwifery,  in  1732.  He  also  ably  defended 
the  cause  of  the  men-midv/ives  against  the 
attack  of  Douglas,  in  a  small  work,  in 
1737. 

Cha'hahi:.    An  Arabian  name  for  amber. 

Ciia'hadi'.a.  (From  x°'P°-''''^^>  to  exca^ 
vate.)     The  bowels,  or  sink  of  the  body. 

Charajiais.    Tile  purging  hazel-nut. 

Charantia.    Sec  Momordica  claleriiim. 

CHARCOAL.  "When  vegetable  sub- 
stances are  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  in  the 
■apparatus  for  distillation,  the  fixed  residue  is 


called  charcoal.  For  general  purposes,  wood 
is  converted  into  charcoal  by  building  it  up  in 
a  pyramidal  form,  covering  the  pile  with  clay 
or  earth,  and  leaving  a  few  air  holes,  wliicli 
are  closed  as  soon  as  the  mass  is  well  lighted  ; 
and  by  this  means  the  combustion  is  carried 
on  in  an  imperfect  manner. 

In  charring  wood  it  has  been  conjectured, 
that  a  portion  of  it  is  sometimes  converted 
into  a  pyrophorus,  and  that  the  explosions 
that  happen  in  powder-mills  are  sometimes 
owing  to  this. 

Charcoal  is  made  on  the  great  scale,  by 
igniting  wood  in  iron  cylinders.  When  the 
resulting  charcoal  is  to  be  used  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  gunpowder,,  it  is  essential  'that 
the  last  portion  of  vinegar  and  tar  be  suf- 
fered to  escape,  and  that  tlie  reabsorption  of 
the  crude  vapours  be  prevented,  l)y  cutting 
off  the  communication  between  the  interior 
of  the  cylinders  and  the  apparatus  for  con- 
densing  the  pyrolignous  acid,  whenever  tlie 
fire  is  withdrawn  from  the  furnace.  If  this 
precaution  be  not  observed,  the  gunpowder 
made  with  the  charcoal  would  be  of  inferior 
quality. 

In  the  third  volume  of  Tilloch's  Maga- 
zine, we  have  some  valuable  facts  on  char- 
coal, by  Mr.  Musliet.  He  justly  observes, 
that  the  produce  of  charcoal  in  the  small  way, 
differs  from  that  on  the  large  scale,  in  wliich 
the  quantity  of  char  depends  more  upon  the 
hardness  and  compactness  of  the  texture  of 
wood,  and  the  skill  of  the  workman  in  ma- 
naging the  pyramid  of  faggots,  than  on  the 
absolute  quantity  of  carbon  it  contains. 

Clement  and  Desormes  say,  that  wood 
contains  one-half  its  weight  of  charcoal. 
Proust  says,  that  good  pit-coals  afford 
70,  75,  or  80  per  cent,  of  charcoal  or  coke  ; 
from  which  only  two  or  three  parts  in  the 

hundred  of  ashes  remain  after  combustion.  

Tilloch's  Mag.  vol.  viii. 

Cliarcoal  is  black,  sonorous,  and  brittle, 
and  in  general  i-etains  die  figure  of  the  ve- 
getable it  was  obtained  from.    If,  however, 
the  vegetable  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
\yater  or  other  fluids,  these  in  tlieir  extrica- 
tion will  destroy  the  connexion  of  the  more 
fixed  parts.    In  this  case  the  quantity  of 
charcoal  is  much  less  than  in  the  formei-. 
The  charcoal  of  oily  or  bituminous  sub- 
stances is  of  a  light  pulverulent  fonn,  and 
rises  in  soot.    This  charcoal  of  oils  is  called 
lamp-black.    A  very  fine  kind  is  obtained 
from  burning  alkohol.     Sec  Cqrhoiu 
Cha'ruone.    The  artichoke. 
Chaiustolo'chia.  (From  x^p'S)  joy,  and 
Aoxio,  the  lochia  ;  so  named  from  its  sup- 
posed us;efuiness  to  women  in  childbirth.) 
TJie  plant  mugwoit.  See  Artemisia  vulgarh. 

CHARLTON,  Walter,  was  born  in 
Somersetshire,  161.9.  After  graduating  at 
Oxford,  whore  lie  distinguished  iiimselfby 
his  learning,  he  was  appointed  pliysician  to 
Charles  I.,  and  admitted  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  in  London. 
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Ho  had  afterwards  the  honour  of  attending 
Sis  II.,  and  was  one  of  t^-e  first  mcrn- 
hcrs  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  author 
o  severa  publications,  on  n.odIcal  and  other 
subtects ;   the  fonner  of  which  contamed 

itUe  original  matter,  but  had  the  merit  of 
spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  many  nn- 
provements  made  about  that  period,  par  i- 
fularlv  in  anatomy  and  physiology;  the 
principal  of  them  are  his  '<  Exercitat.ones 
Pathological,"  and  his  «  Natural  H.story 
of  Nutrition,  Life,  and  voluntai-y  Motion. 

In  1689,  he  was  chosen  president  ot  tlie 

College,  and  held  that  office  two  years. 

He  afterwards  retired  to  Jersey,  and  died 

in  1707.  .  .  s 

Cha'rme.      (From  x«'P«'  rejoice.) 
Charmis.     A  cordial  mentioned  by  Galen. 
CiiA'RriE.     The  French.     For  scraped 

linen,  or  lint.  n    ,  -d 

CHA'RTA.    (Chaldean.)    1.  Paper, 
o   The  amnios,  or  interior  foetal  mem- 
brane, was  called  the  charta  virginea,  from 
its  likeness  to  a  piece  of  fine  paper. 

Cha'ktreux,  poudre  be.  (So  called  be- 
cause it  was  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
some  friars  of  the  Carthusian  order.)  A 
name  of  the  kermes  mineral,  or  hydi-o-sul- 
phuret  of  antimony. 

Cha'sme.    (From  xa'''«>  tog-'iP'^-) 
7ims.    Oacitation  or  gaping. 

CHASTE  TREE.    See  Agnus  castus. 
Cha'te.    The  Cucumus  (Bgyptia. 
Cliay.     See"  Oldenlandia  umbdlata. 
Cliaya.     See  Oldenlandia  umhellata. 
CHEEK-BONE.    See  Jugale  os. 
CHEESE.    Caseus.    The  coagulura  of 
milk.    When  prepared  from  rich  milk,  and 
well  made,  it  is  very  nutritious  m  small 


cheese  and  the  gluten  of  wheat,  and  that 
found  in  the  feculs  of  green  vegetables. 
By  kneading  the  gluten  of  wheat  witli  a 
little  salt  and  a  small  portion  of  a  solution 
of  starch,  he  gave  it  the  taste,  smell,  and 
unctuosity  of  cheese  ;  so  that  after  it  had 
been  kept  a  certain  time,  it  was  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  tlie  celebrated  Rochefort 
cheese,  of  which  it  had  all  the  pungency. 
This  caseous  substance  from  gluten,  as  well 
as  the  cheese  of  milk,  appears  to  contain 
acetate  of  ammonia,  after  it  has  been  kept 
long  enough  to  have  undergone  the  requisite 
fermentation,  as  may  be  proved  by  examin- 
ing it  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  with  potassa. 
The  pungency  of  strong  cheese,  too,  is  de- 
stroyed by  alkohol. 

In  tiie  nth  volume  of  Tilloch's  Magazine 
there  is  an  excellent  account  of  the  mode  of 
making  Cheshire  cheese,  taken  from  the 


Agricultural  Report  of  the  county.    "  it 
tlie  milk,"  says  the  reporter,  «  be  set  toge- 
ther very  warm,  ,the  curd  will  be  firm; 
in  this  case,  the  usual  mode  is  to  take  a 
common   case-knife,   and   make  incisions 
across  it,  to  the  full  depth  of  the,  knifes 
blade,  at  the  distance  of  about  one  inch  ; 
and  again  crosswaya  in  the  same  manner, 
the  incisions   intersecting   each   other  at 
right  angles.  The  whey  rising  through  these 
incisions  is  of  a  fine  pale  green  colour.  The 
cheese-maker  and  two  assistants  then  proceed 
to  break  the  curd  :  this  is  performed  by  their 
repeatedly  putting  their  hands  down  into  the 
tub  ;  the  cheese-maker,  with  the  skimmmgr 
dish  in  one  hand,  breaking  every  part  of  it 
as  they  catch  it,  raising  the  curd  from  the 
bottom,  and  still  breaking  it.    This  part  of 
the  business  is  continued  till  the  whole  is 
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quantities  ;   but  mostly   m^'S^^^^'^f  ^"Jj^  ^^^^^      minutes,  and  the  curd  is  then 

hard  and  ill  prepared,  especially  to  weak  up  a^ou                                     ^^^^^^  l^^^lf 

stomachs.    If  any  vegetable  or  mineral  acid  If'^^^J^^f  °V       xf  t,^,               been  set 


be  mixed  with  milk,  the  clieese  separates, 
and,  if  assisted  by  heat,  coagulates  into  a  mass. 
The  quantity  of  cheese  is  less  when  a  mine- 
ral acid  is  used.    Neutral  salts,  and  like- 
wise all  earthy  and  metallic  salts,  separate 
the  cheese  from  the  whey.     Sugar  and  gum- 
arabic  produce  the  same  effect.     Caustic  al- 
kalies will  dissolve  the  curd  by  the  assistance 
of  a  boiling  heat,  and  acids  occasion  a  preci- 
pitation again.     Vegetable  acids  hcU-e  very 
ittle  solvent  power  upon  curd.    This  ac- 
counts for  a  greater  quantity  of  curd  being 
obtained  when  a  vegetable  acid  is  used. 
But  what  answers  best  is  rennet,  winch  is 
made  by  macerating  in  water  a  piece  of  the 
Sst  stomach  of  a  calf,  salted  and  dried  for 

''"Sd"cde  observed,  that  cheese  has  a  con- 
siderable analogy  to  albume'i,  which  U  re- 
sembles  in  being  coagulable  by  h  e  and 
acids,  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  alloidmg  the 
same  products  by  distillation  or  treatment 
with  nitric  acid.  There  are,  however,  cer- 
tain differences  between  them.  Rouelle  ob- 
served likewise,  a  striking  analogy  between 


an  hour  to  subside.  If  the  milk  has  been  set 
cool  together,  the  curd  will  be  much  more 
tender,  the  v/hey  will  not  be  so  green,  but 
rather  of  a  milky  appeafance. 

CI-IEILOCA'CE.  (From  x^'^os.  »  I'P' 
and  Kaic'jv,  an  evil.)  A  swelling  of  the 
lips,  or  canker  in  the  mouth, 

Cheime'lton.  (From  x«Ma>  winter.)  A 
chilblain.     See  Pernio. 

CHEIRA'NTHUS.  (From  x^'P.  ^ 
hand,  and  avdos,  a  flower ;  so  named  from 
the  likeness  of  its  blossoms  to  the  fingers  of 
the  hand.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnajan  system.  Class,  Tetradipm- 
mia  ;  Order,  Siliquosa.    The  wall-flower. 

CiiEiRANTHiTS  cHEiHi.  The  Systematic 
name  of  the  wall -flower,  Leucoium  luleum; 
Viola  lulea.  Common  yellow  wall-flower. 
The  flowers  of  this  plant,  Cheirantltus ;  fo- 
liis  lanceolalis,  actUis,  glabris ;  ramis  migu- 
lalis ;  caula  fnUicoso,  of  Linna;us,  are  re- 
commended as  possessing  nervine  and  deob- 
struent  virtues.  They  have  a  moderately 
strong,  pleasant  smell,  and  a  nauseous,  .bit- 
ter, somewhat  punqcnl  taste.  .  '  ,  ; 
'  U  4 
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CHEIRA'PSIA.  (From  x«ft  the  hand, 
and  airrofiat,  to  touch.)  The  act  of  scratrh- 
Jiig;  particularly  the  scratching  one  liand 
witii  another,  as  in  the  itch. 

CMEl'RI.  (Chciri,  Arabian.)  See  Chei- 
ranlhus  C/ieiri.  ' 

CHEIRIA'TER.  (From  x^'f.  the 
^lancl,  and  lalpos,  a  pliysician.)  A  surgeon 
whose  office  it  is  to  remove  maladies  by  oper- 
ations of  the  hand. 

CHEIRI'SMA.  (From  xe'P'loM"',  to 
labour  with  the  hand.)  Handling.  Also  a 
manual  operation. 

CHEIRrxiS.  (From  x«P'?0/"ai,  to 
labour  with  the  hand.)    The  art  of  surgery. 

CHEIRONO'MIA.  (From  x^ipoj^oMe^". 
to  exercise  with  the  hands.)  An  exercise 
mentioned  by  Hippocrates,  which  consisted 
of  gesticulations  with  the  hands,  like  our 
dumb-bells. 

CHE'LA.  {X7]\7i,  forceps  ;  from  xea")  to 
take.)  ].  A  forked  probe,  for  drawing  a 
polypus  out  of  the  nose. 

2.  A  fissure  in  the  feet,  or  other  places. 

3.  The  claw  of  crabs,  which  lays  hold  like 
forceps. 

Chelje  cancrobum.     See  Cancer. 

Cheu'don.    The  bend  of  the  arm. 

CHELIDO'NIUM.  (From  x^AtW, 
the  swallow.  It  is  so  named  from  an  opi- 
nion, that  it  was  pointed  out  as  useful  for 
the  eyes  by  swallows,  who  are  said  to  open 
the  eyes  of  their  young  by  it ;  or  because  it 
blossoms  about  the  time  when  swallows  ap- 
pear.)^ Celandine.  A  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linna}an  system.  Class,  Polyandria  ; 
Order,  Monogynia.  There  is  only  one  spe- 
cies used  in  medicine,  and  that  rarely. 

CiiELinoNiuM  MAJus.  Papuvcr  cornicu- 
lalum,  hdeuni;  Curciim.  Tetterwort,  and 
great  celandine.  The  herb  and  root  of  this 
plant,  Chelidonium  — peduncuUs  umbellalis  ; 
of  Linnteus,  have  a  faint,  unpleasant  smell, 
and  a  bitter,  acrid,  durable  taste,  which  is 
stronger  in  the  roots  than  the  leaves'.  They 
are  aperient  and  diuretic,  and  recommended 
in  icterus,  when  not  accompanied  with  in- 
flammatory symptoms.  The  chelidonium 
should  be  administered  with  caution,  as  it  is 
liable  to  irritate  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
Of  the  dried  root,  from  5ss  to  5j  is  a  dose; 
of  the  fresh  root,  infused  in  water,  or  wine, 
the  dose  may  be  about  sss.  The  decoction 
of  the  fresh  root  is  used  in  dropsy,  cachexy, 
and  cutaneous  complaints.  The  fresh  juice 
13  used  to  destroy  warts,  and  films  iii  the 
eyes;  but,  for  the  latter  purpose,  it  is  diluted 
with  milk. 

Chelidonium  minus.  The  pill-wort.  See 
Banunculua  ficarixi . 

CHELO'NE.  XeKwvij.    1.  The  tortoise. 

2.  An  instrument  for  extending  a  limb, 
and  so  called  because,  in  its  slow  motions,  it 
represents  a  tortoise.  This  instrument  is 
mentioned  in  Oribasius. 

Chelo'nion.  (From  xe^w?,  the  tortoise  ; 
so  called  from  il:i  resemblance  to  the  shell  of 
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a  tortoise.)  A  hump,  or  gibbosity  in  the 
back. 

CHELTENHAM.    Tiie  name  of  a  vil- 
lage.  now  become  a  large  and  |)opulous  town, 
in  Gloucestershire.     It  is  celebrated  for  its 
purging  waters,  the  reputation  of  which  is 
daily  increasing,  as  it  possesses  both  a  saline 
and  chalybeate  principle.  When  first  drawn, 
It  IS  clear  and  colourless,    but  somewhat 
brisk;   has  a   saline,  bitterish,  chalybeate 
taste.     It  do6s  not  keep,  nor  bear  transport- 
ing to  any  distance  ;  the  chalybeate  part  be- 
ing lost  by  precipitation  of  the  iron,  and  in 
the  open  air  it  even  turns  foetid.    The  salts, 
Jiowever,  remain.    Its  heat  in  summer,  ivas 
from  50°  to  .55"  pr  59°,  when  the  medium 
heat  of  the  atmosphere  was  nearly  1 5°  higher. 
On  evaporation,  it  is  found  to  contain  a  cal- 
careous earth,  mixed  with  ochre  and  a  purg- 
ing salt.    A  general  survey  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  this  water,    according  to  a 
variety  of  analyses,  shows  that  it  is  decidedly 
saline,  and  contains  much  more  salt  than 
most  mineral  waters.     lij  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  salts  are  of  a  purgative  kind,  and 
therefore  an  action  on  the  bowels  is  a  con- 
stant efFect,  notwithstanding  the  considera- 
ble quantity  of  selenite  and  earthy  carbonates, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  contrary 
tendency.     Cheltenham  water  is,  besides, 
one  of  the  strongest  chalybeates  we  are  ac- 
quainted with.    The  iron  is  suspended  en- 
tirely by  the  carbonic  acid,  of  which  gas  the 
water  contains  about  an  eighth  of  its  bulk; 
but,  from  the  abundance  of  earthy  carbo- 
nates, and  oxide  of  iron,  not  much  of  it  is 
uncombined.     It  has,  besides,  a  slight  im- 
pregnation of  sulphur,  but  so  little  as  to  be 
scarcely  appreciable,  except  by  very  delicate 
tests.    The  sensible  effects  produced  by  this 
water,  are  generally,  on  first  taking  it,  a 
degree  of  dro\vsiness,  and  sometimes  head- 
ache, but  which  soon  go  off  spontaneously, 
even  previous  to  the  operation  on  the  boweb, 
A    moderate   dose  acts    powerfully,  and 
s])eedily,  as  a  catliartic,  witliout  occasioning 
griping,  or  leaving  that  faintness  and  Jau- 
giior  which  often  follow  the  action  of  the 
rougher  cathartics.    It  is  principally  on  this 
account,  but  paitly  too  from  the  salutary 
operation  of  the  chalybeate,  and  perhaps  the 
carbonic  acid,  that 'tlie  Cheltenham  water 
may  be,  in  most  cases,  persevered  in,  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  uninterruptedly, 
without  jnoducing  any  inconvenience  to  the 
l)ody  ;  and  during  its  use,  the  appetite  will 
be  improved,  the  digestive  organs  strength- 
ened, and  the  wiiolc  constitution  invigorated. 
A  dose  of  this  water,  too  small  to  operate 
directly  on  the  bowels,  will  generally  deter- 
mine pretty  powerfully  to  the  kidneys.  As 
a  purge,  this  water  is  drank  from'  one  to 
three  pints  ;  in  general,  from  half  a  pint  to 
a  quart  is  sufficient.     Haifa  pint  will  con- 
tain half  a  drachm  of  neutral  purging  salts, 
four  grains  of  earthy  carbonates,  and  selenite. 
about  one-third  of  a  grain  of  oxide  of  iron  ; 
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together  with  an  ounce  in  bulk  of  carbonic 
■icTd  and  half  an  ounce  of  common  mr,  with 
:  mlir'-lphurettcd  hydrogen  C'.dtenham 
^vater  is  used,  with  considerable  benefit  in 
a  number  of  diseases,  especially  of  the  chro- 
me kind,  and  particularly  those  called  bi- 
lious: hence  it  has  been  found  ot  essential 
service  in  the  cure  of  glandular  obstructions, 
and  especially  those  that  affect  the  liver,  and 
the  other  organs  connected  with  the  tunc- 
tions  of  the  alimentary  canal.    Persons  who 
have  injured  their  biliary  organs,  by  a  long 
residence  in  hot  climates,  and  who  are  suf- 
fering under  the  symptoms,  either  ot  excess 
of  bile  or  deficiency  of  bile,  and  an  irregu- 
larity in  its  secretion,  receive  remarkable  be- 
nefit  from  a  course  of  this  water,  judiciously 
exhibited.    Its  use  may  be  here  continued, 
even  during  a  considerable  degree  ot  debi- 
lity ;  and  from  tlie  great  determination  to 
the  bowels,  it  may  be  employed  with  advan- 
ta<re  to  check  the  incipient  symptoms  ot 
dropsy,  and  general  anasarca,  winch  so  often 
proceed  from  an  obstruction  of  the  liver. 
In  scrophulous  affections,  the  sea  has  the  de- 
cided preference  ;  in  painful  affections  ot  the 
skin,  called  scorbutic  eruptions,  which  make 
their  appearance  at  stated  intervals,  produc- 
ing a  copious  discharge  of  lymph,  and  an 
abundant  desquamation,  in  common  with 
other  saline  purgative  springs,  this  is  fouud 
to  bring  relief ;  but  it  requires  to  be  perse- 
vered in  for  a  considerable  time,  keeping  up 
a  constant  determination  to  the  bowels,  and 
making  use  of  warm  bathing.    The  season 
for  drinking  the  Cheltenham  water  is  during 
the  whole  of  the  summer  months 
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CHE'LYS.  (XeAus,  a  shell.)  The 
breast  is  so  called,  as  resembling,  in  shape 
and  office,  the  shell  of  some  fishes. 

Chely'scion.  (From  xe^"?'  the  breast.) 
A  dry,  short  cough,  in  which  the  muscles  of 
the  breast  are  very  sore. 

Ciie'ma.  a  measure  mentioned  by  tlie 
Greek  physicians,  supposed  to  contain  two 
small  spoonfuls. 

CHE'MIA.    See  Chemhlinj. 
CIIE'MICAL.    Of  or   belonging  to 
chemistry. 

CHEMISTRY.   (Xujuia,  and  sometimes 
Xi)fjiia  :  Chamia,  from  cliamu,  to  burn,  Arab, 
tliis  science  being  the  examination  of  all 
substances  by  fire. )    Chcnvia;  Cliimia;  Chy- 
■mia.    The  learned  arc  not  yet  agreed  as  to 
the  most  proper  definition  of  chemistry. 
Boerhaave  seems  to  have  ranked  it  among 
the  arts.     According  to  Macquer,  it  a 
science,  the  object  of  which  is  to  discover  the 
nature  and  properties  of  all  bodies  by  their 
analyses  and  combinations.    Dr.  Black  says, 
it  is'  a  science  which  teaches,  by  experi- 
ments, tlie  effects  of  heat  and  mixture  on 
bodies ;  and  Fourcroy  defines  it  a  science 
which  teaches  the  mutual  actions  of  all  natu- 
ral bodies  on  each  other.   "  Chemistry,"  says 
Jacquin,  "  is  that  branch  of  natural  philo- 
sophy which  unfolds  the  nature  of  all  ma- 
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terial  bodies,  determines  the  number  and 
properties  of  their  component  parts,  and 
teaches  us  how  those  parts  are  united,  and 
by  what  means  they  may  be  separated  and 
recombined. "  Mr.  Heron  defines  it,  "  Thart 
science  which  investigates  and  explains  the 
laws  of  that  attraction  which  takes  place  be- 
tween the  minute  component  particles  of 
natural  bodies."  Dr.  Ure's  definition  is, 
"  the  science  which  investigates  the  com- 
position of  material  substances,  and  the 
permanent  changes  of  constitution  which 
their  mutual  actions  produce."  The  objects 
to  which  the  attention  of  chemists  is  directed, 
comprehend  the  whole  of  the  substances  that 
compose  the  globe. 

CHEMO'SIS.  (From  xa»"">  ^  gape; 
because  it  gives  the  appearance  of  a  gap,  or 
aperture. )  Inflammation  of  the  conjunctive 
membrane  of  the  eye,  in  which  the  white  of 
the  eye  is  distended  with  blood,  and  elevated 
above  the  margin  of  the  transparent  cornea. 
In  CuUcn's  Nosology,  it  is  a  variety  of  the 
ophthalmia  membranarum,  or  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  membranes  of  the  eye. 

Chenopodio-morus.  (From  chenopoduim 
and  morus,  the  mulberry  ;  so  called  because 
it  is  a  sort  of  chenopodium,  with  leaves  like 
a  mulberry.)  The  herb  mulberry-blight. 
The  Blittim  capitalum  of  LinnaJus. 

CHENOPO'DIUM.  (From  x^v,  a 
goose,  and  urous,  a  foot ;  so  called  from  ita 
supposed  resemblance  to  a  goose's  foot.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
Ucean  system.  Class,  Feiitandria ;  Order,  Bi- 
gynia.    The  herb  chenopody  :  goose's  foot. 

Chenopodium  ambrosioides.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  Mexican  tea-plant. 
Botrijs  Mexicana  ;  Bolrijs  ambrosioides  Mexi- 
caria;  Chenopodium  Mexicanum ;  Botrys 
Americana.  Mexico  tea ;  Spanish  tea  and 
Artemisian  botrys.  Clwnopodium — foliis: 
lanceolalis  dentatis,  racemis  foliatis  simplici- 
bus,  of  Linna;us.  A  decoction  of  this  plant 
is  recommended  in  paralytic  cases.  For- 
merly the  infusion  was  drank  instead  of 
Chinese  tea. 

Chenopodium  anthei.minticum.  The 
seeds  of  this  plant,  Clienopodium — foliis 
ovato-oblongis  dentatis,  racemis  uphijllis,  of 
Linnaeus,  though  in  great  esteem  in  America, 
for  the  cure  of  worms,  are  seldom  exhibited 
in  ^this  country.  They  are  powdered  and 
made  into  an  electuary,  with  any  proper 
syrup,  or  conserve. 

Chenopodium  bonus  Henricus.  The- 
systematic  name  of  the  English  mercury. 
Bonus  Henricus ;  Tola  bona  ;  Lapathuvi 
unctuosum  ;  Chenopodium, ;  Chenopodium—- 
foliis  triangulari-saglltaiis,  integerrimis,  spicis 
compositis  aphyllis  axillaribiis,  of  LinnieuSk 
The  plant  to  which  these  names  are  given,  is- 
anative  of  this  country,  and  common  in  waste 
grounds  from  June  to  August.  It  differs  little 
from  spinach  when  cultivated ;  and  in  many 
places  the  young  shoots  are  eaten  in  spring 
like  asparagus.    The  leaves  are  accounted 
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emollient,  and  liave  been  made  an  ingre- 
dient in  decoctions  for  glysters,  Tliey  are 
applied  by  the  common  people  to  flesh 
wounds  and  sores  under  the  notion  of  draw- 
ing and  healing. 

Chenopodium  botrys.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Jerusalem  oak.  JMrys  vulga- 
ris ;  Bulrys  ;  Ambrosia  Artemisia  chenopo- 
dium; At7iplex  odorata;  Atriplex  suaveolens; 
Chenopodiwn-—foliis  oblo)7gis  sinuatis,  racemis 
nudis  7mdtifidis,  of  Linnajus.  This  plant 
was  formerly  administered  in  form  of  de- 
coction in  some  diseases  of  the  chest ;  as 
humoral  asthma,  coughs,  and  catarrhs.  It 
is  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

Chenopodiitm  fcetidum.  See  Chenopo- 
dium vulvaria. 

Chenopodium  vulvaria.   The  systematic 
name   for  the   stinking   orach.  Atriplex 
fcclida  ;   Atriplex  olida  ;    Vulvaria Garos- 
mum;    Raphex;    Che7iopodium  fcetidum  ; 
Milum  fxLidum.    The  very  fcetid  smell  of 
this  plant,  Chenopodium— foUis  integerrimis 
rhoviheo  omlis,  Jloribus  conglomeratis  axiUari- 
bus,  of  Linnajus,  induced  physicians  to  ex- 
hibit it  in  hysterical  diseases.    It  is  now 
superseded  by  more  active  preparations. 
Messrs.  Chevalier  and  Lasseigne  have  de- 
tected ammonia  in  this  plant  in  an  uncom- 
bined  state,  which  is  probably  the  vehicle 
of  the  remarkably  nauseous  odour  which  it 
exhales,  strongly  resembling  that  of  putrid 
fish.   "When  the  plant  is  bruised  with  water, 
and  the  liquor  expressed  and  afterwards  dis. 
tilled,  we  procure  a  fluid  which  contains 
the  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  and  an  oily 
matter,  which  gives  the  fluid  a  milky  ap- 
pearance.    If  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
chenopodium  be  evaporated  to  the  consist- 
ence of  an  extract,  it  is  found  to  be  alkaline  ; 
there  seems  to  be  acetic  acid  in  it.    Its  basis 
is  said  to  be  of  an  albuminous  nature.  It 
is  stated  also  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of 
the  substance  which  the  French  call  osma- 
zome,  a  little  of  an  aromatic  resin,  and  a 
bitter  matter,  soluble  both  in  alkohol  and 
water,  as  well  as  several  saline  bodies. 

Che'iias.    (From  xf",  to  pour  out.)  An 
tsbsolete  name  of  struma,  or  scrophula. 

Cherefo'hum.  See  Scandix  cerefolium. 
.  CHE'liMES.  (Arabian.)  A  small  berry, 
full  of  insects  like  worms :  the  juice  of  which 
was  foi-merly  made  into  a  confection,  called 
confectio  alkennes,  which  has  been  long  dis- 
used.   Tlie  worm  itself  was  also  so  called. 

Chermes  mineralis.  Hydro-sulphuret 
of  antimony. 

Cherni'ijium.  Chernibion.  In  Hippo- 
crates it  signifies  an  urinal. 

Ciiero'nia.  (From  Xeiptuj/,  the  Centaur.) 
See  Chironia  ccnlaurium. 

CHERRY.  See  Cerasa  nigra,  anA  Cerasa 
rubra. 

Cherry,  bay.     The  Lanrn-cerasus. 
Cherry-laurel.     Tiie  Lauro-cerasus.  ' 
Cherry,  ivinler.    The  Alkekengi.  '' 


CHERVI'LLUM.    See  Scandi.c  cere- 
folium. 

CHESELDEN,  William,  was  born  in 
Leicestershire,  1688.    After  serving  his  ap- 
prenticeship to  a  surgeon  at  Leicester,  he 
came  to  study  at  St.Tiiomas's  hospital,  to 
which  he  afterwards  became  surgeon.  He 
began  to  give  lectures  at  the  early  age  of 
22,  and  about  the  same  period  was  elected 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.    Two  years 
after,  he  published  his  "  Anatomical  De- 
scription of  the  Human  Body,"  with  some 
select  cases  in  surgery,  which  passed  through 
several  editions  ;  in  one  of  which  he  detailed 
his  success  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy  by 
the  lateral  method,  as  it  is  termed,  which  he 
found  not  so  liable  to  failure  as  the  high 
operation.     He  also  gave  in  the  Thiloso- 
pliical  Transactions,  an  interesting  account 
of  a  grown  person  whom  he  restored  to 
sight  after  being  blind  from  infancy ;  and 
furnished  some  other  contributions  to  the 
same  work.    Besides  being  honourably  dis- 
tinguished by  some  of  the  French  societies, 
he  was  appointed  principal  surgeon  "to  Queen 
Caroline,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  splendid 
work  on  the  bones  in  1733.    He  was  four 
years  after  chosen  surgeon  to  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital, and  retired  from  public  practice,  and 
lived  to  the  age  of  64. 

CHESNUT.    See  mscidus  a.nA  Fagus. 
Chesnut,  horse.-    See  ^sculus  Hippocas- 
tanum. 

Chesnut,  sweet.    See  Fogies  castanea. 
Cheu'sis.     (From  xea*,  to  pour  out.) 
Liquation.  Infusion. 

Cheva'stre.  a  double-headed  roller, 
applied  by  its  middle  below  the  chin  ;  then 
running  on  each  side,  it  is  crossed  on  the 
top  of  the  head  ;  .then  passing  to  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  is  there  crossed  :  it  dien  passes 
under  the  chin,  where  crossing,  it  is  carried 
to  tlie  top  of  the  head,  &c.  until  it  is  all 
taken  up. 

CHEYNE,  George,  was  born  in  Scot- 
land, 1670.  After  graduating  in  medicine, 
he  came  to  London,  at  the  age  of  30,  and 
published  a  Theory  of  Fevers,  and  five  years 
after  a  work  on  Fluxions,  which  procured 
his  election  into  tlie  Royal  Society;  and 
this  was  soon  followed  by  his  "  Philosopln'- 
cal  Principles  of  Natural  Religion."  Being 
naturally  inclined  to  corjiulency,  and  indulg- 
ing in  free  living,  he  became,  wlien  only  of 
a  middle  age,  perfectly  unwieldy,  witli  other 
marks  of  an  impaii-ed  constitution  ;  against 
whicli,  finding  medicines  of  little  avail,  be 
determined  to  abstain  from  all  fermented 
liquors,  and  confine  himself  to  a  milk  and 
vegetable  diet.  Tliis  plan  speedily  relieved 
the  most  distressing  symptoms,  wiiich  led 
him  after  a  while  to  resume  his  luxuries  ; 
but  finding  his  complaints  presently  return- 
ing, he  resorted  again  to  the  abstemious 
plan  ;  by  a  steady  perseverance  in  which  lie 
retained  a  tolerable  share  of  health  to  the 
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ndvanced  age  of  73.  In  1 722,  m  a  Ueaise 
on  the  gout,  &c.  he  first  inculcated  this  plan  ; 
nnd  two  years  after  greatly  enlarged  on  the 
si  subk.ct,  in  hircelebrated  "  Essay  on 
Sd'a-Ld  Long  Life."  His  «  English 
Malady,  or  Treatise  on  Nervous  Diseases, 
which  he  regarded  as  especially  prevalent  ni 
this  country,  a  very  popular  work,  published 
1733,  contains  a  candid  and  judicious  narra- 
tive of  his  own  case. 

CHEZANA'NCE.  (From  xei<^>  ^ 
to  stool,  and  avwyK7\,  necessity.)    1.  Any 
thing  that  creates  a  necessity  to  go  to  stool. 

2.  In  P.  -^Egineta,  it  is  the  name  of  an 
ointment,  with  wliich  the  anus  is  to  be 
rubbed,  for  promoting  stools. 

CHI' A.  (From  Xioy,  an  island  where 
they  were  formerly  propagated.)  1.  A 
sweet  fig  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  Chio,  or 

^'^a!'  An  eartli  fi-om  the  island  of  Chio,  for- 
merly used  in  fevers. 

5.  A  species  of  turpentme.    See  Fista- 

chin  terebinlhus.  .  ,     .  e 

Chi'acus.  (From  Xtos,  the  island  ot 
Scio.)  An  epitliet  of  a  colly rium,  the  chief 
in-^redient  of  which  was  wine  of  Chios. 

"Cm'Anus.  In  Paracelsus  it  signifies  the 
same  as  furunculus. 

Chian  turpentme.  See  Fistacm  terebvUhvs. 
Chia'smus.    (From  x"*?"-  to  form  like 
the  letter  X,  chi.)    The  name  of  a  ban- 
dage, the  shape  of  which  is  like  the  Greek 

letter  X,  chi. 

CHI  ASTOLITE.  The  name  of  a  mi- 
neral found  in  Brittany  and  Spain,  some- 
what like  steatite. 

Chia'stos.  The  name  of  a  crucial  band- 
age in  Oribasius  ;  so  called  from  its  resem- 
bticg  the  letter  X,  chi. 

Chia'stre.  The  name  of  a  bandage  for 
the  temporal  artery. '  It  is  a  double-headed 
roller,  the  middle  of  which  is  applied  tathe 
side  of  the  head,  opposite  to  that  in  which 
the  artery  is  opened,  and,  when  brought 
round  to  the  part  affected,  it  is  crossed  upon 
the  compress  that  is  laid  upon  the  wound, 
and  then,  the  continuation  is  over  the  coro- 
nal suture,  and  under  the  chin  ;  then  cross- 
ing on  the  compress,  the  course  is,  as  at  the 
first,  round  the  head,  &c.  till  the  whole  roller 
is  token  up.  . 

Chi'bou.    a  spurious  species  of  gura- 
clemi,  spoken  of  by  the  faculty  of  Pans, 
but  not  known  in  England. 
Chi'bub,.  Sulphur. 

Chichi'na.  Contracted  from  China  chi- 
nae.     See  Cinchona.  .. 

CHICKEN,  'ilic  young  ot  ^l'^  gai"- 
naceous  order  of  birds,  especially  of  the  do- 
mestic fowl.    See  Phasianus  gathis. 

CHICKEN  POX.    See  Vancclla. 

CHICKWEED.    See  Alsine  media. 

CHICOYNEAU,  Francis,  was  born  at 
Montpelier  in  1672,  the  second  son  of  a 
■professor  there,  who  becoming  blind,  he  was 
appointed  to  discharge  his  duties,  after  tak- 


ing his  degrees  in  medicine.  Having  ac- 
quitted himself  vei7  creditably,  he  was 
deputed  with  other  physicians  to  Marseilles 
in  1720,  to  devise  measures  for  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  plague,  which  in  the  end 
almost  depopulated  that  city.  The  zeal 
which  he  evinced  on  that  occasion  was  re- 
warded by  a  pension  ;  and  on  the  death  of 
his  fiither-in-law,  M.  Chirac,  in  1731,  he 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  first  piiy- 
sician  to  tlie  king  ;  and  received  also  other 
honours  previously  to  iiis  death  in  1752. 
He  published  in  1721,  in  conjunction  with 

*  ...   J.  *V..r» 


the  other  physicians,  an  account  of  the 
plague  at  Marseilles,  in  which  the  opinion 
is  advanced,  that  the  disease  was  not  conta- 
gious :  and  having  received  orders  from  the 
king  to  collect  all  the  observations  that  had 
been  made  concerning  that  disease,  he  drew 
up  an  enlarged  treatise  with  much  candour, 
and  containing  a  number  of  useful  facts, 
which  was  made  public  in  1744. 
CHl'LBLAIN.  See  PcTOzo. 
Chi'li,  balsamum  de.  Salmon  speaks, 
but  without  any  proof,  of  its  being  brought 
from  Chili.  The  Barbadoes  tar,  in  which 
are  mixed  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  of  aniseed, 
is  usually  sold  for  it. 

Chiliody'namon.  (From  X'^-'o',  a  thou- 
sand, and  ^vvap-is,  virtue.)  In  Dioscondes, 
this  name  is  given  on  account  of  its  many 
virtues.  An  epithet  of  the  herb  Polemonium, 
Most  probably  tlie  wood  sage,  Teucrium 
scorodouia  of  Linnaus. 

Chiliophyllon.  (From  x'A">'»  a  thousand, 
and  ^vWov,  a  leaf,  because  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  leaflets).  A  name  of  the  milfoil. 
See  Achillea  millefolium. 

Chi'lon.    XeiAwv.     An    inflamed  and 

swelled  lip. 

Chilpela'gua.    Avai-ietyof  capsicum. 
•    Chime'thlon.    a  chilblain. 
Chi'jiia.    See  Chemistry. 
Chimia'teb.     (From  X"/^'«'  chemistry, 
and  tarpoy,  a  physician.)    A  physician  who 
makes  the  science  of  chemistry  subservient 
to  the  purposes  of  medicine. 

Ciiimo'lea  laxa.  Paracelsus  means,  by 
this  word,  the  sublimed  powder  which  is  se- 
parated from  the  flowers  of  saline  ores. 

CIIl'NA.  (So  named  from  the  coun- 
try of  China,  from  whence  it  was  brought.) 
See  Smilax  China.  _  . 

China  cniNiE.  A  name  given  to  the 
Peruvian  bark. 

China  occibentalis.  China  spuria  no- 
dosa; Smilax  pseudo-China;  Smilax  Indica 
spinosa;  American  or  West-Indian  China. 
This  root  is  chiefly  brought  from  Jamaica, 
in  large  round  pieces  full  of  knots.  In 
scrophulous  disorders,  it  has  been  preferred 
to  the  oriental  kind.  In  other  cases  it  is  of 
similar  but  inferior  virtue. 

China  supposiTA.  See  Senedo  pseudochina. 
Chinchi'na.    See  Cinchona. 
Chinciu'na  CAR1B.KA,     Scc  Cinchotta 
Caribaia. 
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Cjiinciiina  i)e  Santa  Fis'.  There  are  se- 
veral species  of  bark  sent  from  Santa  Fe  • 
but  neither  tlieir  particular  natures,  nor  tlie 
trees  which  afford  them,  are  vet  accurately 
determined.  '  ' 

Chinchina  Jamaicensis,  See  Cinchona 
CaribcBa. 

Chinchina  rubra.  See  Cinchona  bb- 
longifolia. 

Chinchina  dk  St.  Lucia.  St,  Lifcia 
bark.     See  Cinclionajioribunda. 

CHINCOUGH.    See  Perhissis. 

CHINE'NSIS.  See  Citncs  auran- 
tium. 

Chhiese  Smilax.    See  S/nilax  China. 
Chio  turpentine.      See   Pislacia  terebin^ 
thus, 

Chi  oli.  In  Paracelsus  it  is  synonymous 
with  furunculus. 

CHIRA'GRA.  (From  xeip,  the  hand, 
and  aypa,  a  seizure. )  The  gout  in  the 
joints  of  the  hand.     See  Arthritis. 

CHIRO'NES.  (From  x^'P,  the  hand.) 
Small  pustules  on  the  hand  and  feet,  in- 
closed in'which  is  a  troublesome  worm. 

CHIRO'NIA.  (From  Chiron,  the  Cen- 
taur, who  discovered  its  use.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  LiiinEean  system. 
Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Monogt/nia. 

2.  (From  x«/>,  the  hand.)  An  afFection 
of  the  hand,  where  it  is  troubled  with 
chirones. 

Chironia  Cbntaurium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  centaury.  Cenlaurium 
minus  vulgare  ;  Cenlaurium  j'arvum;  Cen- 
laurium minus  i  Libadium  ;  Chironia — co- 
rollis  quinquefidis  infundibuliformibus,  caule 
dichutomo,  pistillo  simplici,.  of  Linnajus. 
This  plant  is  justly  esteemed  to  be  the  most 
efficacious  bitter  of  all  the  medicinal  plants 
indigenous  to  this  country.  It  has  been  re- 
commended, by  Cullen,  as  a  substitute  for 
gentian,  and  by  several  is  thought  to  be  a 
more  useful  medicine.  The  tops  of  the 
centaury  plant  are  directed  for  use  by  the 
colleges  of  London  and  Edinburgh  and  are 
most  commonly  given  in  infusion  ;  but  they 
may  also  be  taken  in  powder,  or  prepared 
into  an  extract. 

Chiro'nium.  (From  Xetpuu,  the  Centaur, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  healed 
them.)  A  malignant  ulcer,  callous  on  its 
edges,  and  difficult  to  cure. 

CHIROTHE'CA.  (From  x«P,  the 
hand,  and  rieTj/xi,  to  put.)  A  glove  of  the 
scarfskin,  with  the  nails,  which  is  brought  off" 
from  the  dead  subject,  after  the  cuticle  is 
loosened  by  putrefaction,  from  the  parts 
under  it. 

CHIR'URGIA.  (From  x€'P,  the  hand, 
and  epyov,  a  work  ;  because  surgical  oper- 
ations are  performed  by  the  hand.)  Chi- 
rurgery,  or  surgery. 

Chi'ton.  XiTuy.     A  coat,  or  membrane. 

Chi'um.  (From  Xwyj  the  island  where 
it  was  produced. )  An  epithet  of  a  wine 
made  at  Scio. 


Chma'sma.     (From  x^iawu,  to  make 
warm.)    A  warm  fomentation. 

CHLORA'SMA.  (From  xAa,p«,  green.) 
bee  Chlorosis. 

CHLORATE.    A  compound  of  chloric 
acid  with  a  saliliable  basis, 

CHLORIC  ACID,  ^cidum  c/doricvvf. 
It  was  first  eliminated  from  salts  contain- 
ing It  by  Gay  Lussac,  and  described  by  Jiim 
in  his  admirable  memoir  on  iodine,  publish- 
ed in  the  91st  volume  of  the  An, udes  de 
Chums.     When  a  current  of  chlorine  is 
passed  for  some  time  through  a  solution  of 
barytic  eartli  in  warm  water,  a  substance 
called  hyperoxymuriate  of  barj-tes  by  its 
first  discoverer,  Clienevix,  is  formed,  as  well 
as  some  common  muriate.    The  latter  is 
separated,  by  boiling  phosphate  of  silver  ia 
the  compound  solution.     The  former  may 
tlien  be  obtained  by  evaporation,  in  fine 
rhomboidal  prisms.     Into  a  dilute  solution 
of   this  salt.   Gay    Lussac   poured  weak 
sulphuric  acid.    Though  he  added  only  a 
few  drops  of  acid,  not  nearly  enough  to 
saturate  the  barytes,  the  liquid  became  sensi- 
bly acid,  and  not  a  bubble  of  oxygen  escaped. 
By  continuing  to  add  sulphuric  acid  with 
caution,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  acid 
liquid  entirely  free  from  sulphuric  acid  and 
barytes,    and  not  precipitating  nitrate  of 
silver.     It  was  chloric  acid  dissolved  in 
water.    Its  characters  are  the  following. 

This  acid  has  no  sensible  smell.  Itsliolu- 
tion  in  water  is  perfectly  colourless.  Its 
taste  is  very  acid,  and  it  reddens  litmus 
without  destroying  the  colour.    It  produces 
no  alteration  on  solution  of  indigo  in  sul- 
phuric acid.    Light  does  not  decompose  it. 
It  may  be  concentrated  by  a  gentle  heat, 
without  undergoing  decomposition,  or  with- 
out evaporating.    It  was  kept  a  long  time 
exposed  to  the  air  without  sensible  diminu- 
tion of  its  quantity.    When  concentrated,  it 
has  something  of  an  oily  consistency.  When 
exposed  to  heat,  it  is  partly  decomposed  into 
oxygen  and  chlorine,  and  partly  volatilized 
without  alteration.    IMuriatic  acid  decom- 
poses it  in  the  same  way,  at  tlie  common 
temperature.   Sulphurous  acid,  and  sulpliu- 
retted  hydrogen,  have  the  same  property ; 
but  nitric  acid  produces  no  change  upon  it. 
Combined  with  ammonia,  it  forms  a  ful- 
minating salt,  formerly  described  by  M. 
Chenevix.    It  does  not  precipitate  any  me- 
tallic solution.    It  readily  dissolves  zinc, 
disengaging  hydrogen ;  but  it  acts  slowly 
on  mercury.    It  cannot  be  obtained  in  the 
gaseous  state.    It  is  composed  of  1  volume 
chlorine  +  2.5  oxygen,  or,  by  weight,  of  100 
chlorine,  1 11 . 70  oxygen,  if  we  consider  the 
specific  gravity  of  chlorine  to  be  2.4866. 

To  die  preceding  account  of  the  properties 
of  chloric  acid,  M.Vauquelin  has  added  the 
following.  Its  taste  is  not  only  acid,  but 
astringent,  and  its  odour,  when  concentrated, 
is  somewhat  pungent.  It  differs  from  dilo- 
rine,  in  not  precipitating  gelatine.  ■SVhca 
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mper  stained  with  litmus  k  left  for  some  gent  es  tr.tuvat.on.    In  tins  expo  meat  the 

me  in  contact  with  it.  the  colour  is  destroy-  hand  should  be  defended  by  a  glove  and 

ed     M  xcd  with  muriatic  acid,  water  is  great  care  should  be  taken  that  none  of  the 

fonned   and  both  acids  are  converted  into  phosphorus  get  mto  the  eyes.  Phosphorus 

chVorine.    Sulphurous  acid  is  converted  into  may  be  mflaiiied  by  it  under  water,  puttmg 

su  nhuric  by  taking  oxygen  from  the  chloric  into  a  wine  glass  one  part  of  phosphorus  and 

suJpnuric,  uy  laiMi  J,      jj,    rlilnratp.  nparlv  fil  uisr  the  jrlass 


acid,  which  is  consequently  converted  into 
chlorine. 

Chloric  acid  combines  with  tlie  bases,  and 
forms  the  chlorates,  a  set  of  salts  formerly 
known  by  tlie  name  of  the  hyperoxyge^mted 
muriates.     They  may  be  formed  either  di- 
rectly by  saturating  the  alkali  or  earth  wJth 
the  chloric  acid,  or  by  the  old  process  of 
transmitting  chlorine  through  the  solutions 
of  the  bases,  in  Woolfe's  bottles.    In  this 
case  the  water  is  decomposed.     Its  oxygen 
unites  to  one  portion  of  the  chlorine,  form- 
ing chloric  acid,  while  its  hydrogen  unites  to 
another  portion  of  chlorine,  forming  muriatic 
acid;   and  hence,   chlorates  and  muriates 
must  be  contemporaneously  generated,  and 
must  be  afterwards  separated  by  crystallis- 
ation,  or  peculiar  methods. 

The  chlorate  of  potassa  or  hyperoxyvmriate, 
lias  been  long  known,  and  may  be  procured 
l)y  receiving  chlorine,  as  it  is  formed,  into  a 
solution  of  potassa.    When  the  solution  is 
saturated,  it  may  be  evaporated  gently,  and 
tlie  first  crystals  produced  will  be  the  salt 
desired,  this  crystallising  before  the  simple 
muriate,  which  is  produced  at  the  same  time 
with  it.   Its  crystals  are  in  shining  hexaedral 
lamina,  or  rhomboidal  plates.    It  is  soluble 
in  17  parts  of  cold  water;  and,  but  very 
sparingly,  in  alkohol.    Its  taste  is  cooling, 
and  rather  unpleasant.    Its  specific  gravity 
is  2.0.    16  parts  of  water,  at  60°,  dissolve 
one  of  it,  and  2|-  of  boiling  water.  The 
purest  oxygen  is  extracted  from  this  salt,  by 
exposing  it  to  a  gentle  red  heat.    One  hun 


two  of  the  chlorate,  nearly  filling  the  glass 
with  water,  and  then  pouring  in,  through  a 
glass  tube  reaching  to  the  bottom,  three  or 
four  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.    This  experi- 
ment, too,  is  very  hazardous  to  the  eyes.  If 
olive  or  linseed  oil  be  taken  instead  of  phos- 
phorus, it  may  be  inflamed  by  similar  means 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  salt  should 
not  be  kept  mixed  with  sulphur,  or  perhaps 
any  inflammable  substance,  as  in  this  state 
it  has  been  known  to  detonate  spontaneous- 
ly.   As  it  is  the  common  effect  of  mixtures 
of  this  salt  with  inflammable  substances  of 
every  kind,  to  take  fire  on  being  projected 
into  the    stronger   acids,  Chenevix  tried 
the  experiment  with  it  mixed  with  diamond 
powder  in  various  proportions,  but  without 
success. 

Chlorate  of  soda  may  be  prepared  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  preceding,  by  substitut- 
ing soda  for  potassa ;  l)ut  it  is  not  easy  to  ob- 
tain it  separate,  as  it  is  nearly  as  soluble  as 
the'  muriate  of  soda,  requiring  only  3  parts 
of  cold  water.    Vauquelin  formed  it,  by 
saturating  chloric  acid  with  soda ;  500  parts 
of  the  dry  carbonate  yielding  1 100  parts 
of  crystallized  chlorate.     It  consists  of  4 
soda,  9.5  acid=13.5,  which  is  its  prime 
equivalent.    It  crystallises  in  square  plates, 
produces  a  sensation  of  cold  in  the  mouth, 
and  a  saline  taste ;  is  slightly  deliquescent, 
and  in  its  other  properties  resembles  the 
chlorate  of  potassa. 

Baryles  appears  to  be  the  next  base  in 
order  of  affinity  for  this  acid.    The  best  me- 


exDOsing:  it  to  a  gentle  reu  neai.     v^nc  -  --j       -  -  ,   ^  » 

dred  grains  yield  about  115  cubic  inches  of  thod  of  forming  it  is  to  pour  hot  water  on  a 

gas.  "itcoiJists  of  9.5  chloric  acid +  6  . pot-  large  quantity  of  this  eai-th   and  to  pass  a 

La=15.5,  which  is  the  prime  equivalent  of  current  of  chlorine  through  the  l»q;»d  keP 

.       '                   '  or.  tViof  n  frpQ  1  nortion  01  barvtes 


tlie  salt. 

The  effects  of  this  salt  on  inflammable 
bodies  are  very  powerful.  Rub  two  grains 
into  powder  in  a  mortar,  add  a  grain  of  sul- 
phur, mix  them  well  by  gentle  trituration, 
then  collect  the  powder  into  a  heap,  and 
press  upon  it  suddenly  and  forcibly  with  the 
pestle,  a  loud  detonation  will  ensue.  If  the 
mixture  be  wrapped  in  strong  paper,  and 


warm,  so  that  a  fresh  portion  of  barytes 
may  be  taken  up  as  the  former  is  saturated. 
This  salt  is  soluble  in  about  four  parts  of 
cold  water,  and  less  of  warm,  and  crystallises 
like  the  simple  muriate.  It  may  be  obtain- 
ed, however,  by  the  agency  of  double  affi- 
nity ;  for  phosphate  of  silver  boiled  in_  the 
solution  will  decompose  the  simple  muriate, 
and  the  muriate  of  silver  and  phosphate  of 


rcrw  tr;rmmer  r?ep^:r  willTe  bar;;;:  being  insoluble,  will  both  fall  down 
STxuLR.  wiLii  o   _7   ji — „      ^-Viinrntp  in  solution  alone.  Ine 


still  louder.  Five  grains  of  the  salt,  mixed 
in  the  same  manner  with  two  and  a  half  of 
cliarcoal,  will  be  inflamed  by  strong  tritura- 
tion, especially  if  a  grain  or  two  ot  sulphur 
be  added,  but  without  much  noise.  It  a 
little  sugar  be  mixed  wiUi  half  its  weight  of 


and  leave  the  chlorate  in  solution  alone.  The 
phosphate  of  silver  employed  in  this  process 
must  be  perfectly  pure,  and  not  the  least 
contaminated  with  copper. 

The  chlorate  of  strontites  may  be  obtained 
in  the  same  manner.    It  is  deliquescent, 


little  suear  be  m  xcd  wiUi  nan  us  wei^t.^       —   -j , 

.      v,i     *    .,r,A  ,  i;ul(.  stronff  sulphuric  melts  immediately  in  the  mouth,  and  pro- 

^^.,tZla  ::i^.^^^^^^^        v2ment  duces  cold ;  is  more  soluble  in  alkohol  than 

Sarmation  will  ensue;  but  this  experi-  the  simple  munate,    and   crystallises  m 

tTI^c  S^of  r  ;ow^"n  of  J.,,  obtained  in  a  similar 

a  mortar,  add  half  a  grain  of  phosphorus ;  it  way,  is  extremely  deliquescent,  liquefies  at  a 

wm  ctote,  with  a  loud  report,  on  the  low  heat,  is  very  soluble  in  alkohol,  produces 
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much  cold  in  solution,  and  has  a  sharp  bitter 
taste. 

Chlorate  of  avimonia  is  formed  by  double 
affinity,  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  decom- 
posing the  earthy  salts  of  this  genus,  giving 
up  Us  carbonic  acid  to  tlieir  base,  and  com- 
bining with  their  acid  into  chlorate  of  am- 
monia, which  may  be  obtained  by  evapora- 
tion.    It  is  very  soluble  both  in  water  and 
alkohol,  and  decomposed  by  a  moderate  heat. 
The  chlorate  of  magnesia  much  resembles 
that  of  lime, 
_  To  obtain  chlorate  of  alumina,  Chene- 
vix  put  some  alumina,  precipitated  from  the 
muriate,  and  well  washed,  but  still  moist, 
into  a  Woolfe's  apparatus,  and  treated  it  as 
the  other  earths.    The  alumina  shortly  dis- 
appeared ;  and  on  pouring  sulphuric  acid 
into  the  liquor,  a  strong  smell  of  cliloric  acid 
was  perceivable ;  but  on  attempting  to  ob- 
tain the  salt  pure  by  means  of  phosphate  of 
silver,  the  whole  was  decomposed,  and  no- 
thing but  chlorate  of  silver  was  found  in  tlie 
solution." 

CHLORIC  OXIDE.     Deutoxide  of 
chlorine.    When  sulphuric  acid  is  poured 
upon    hyper-oxymuriate    of  potassa  in  a 
wine-glass,   very  little  effervescence  takes 
place,  but  the  acid  gradually  acquires  an 
orange  colour,  and  a  dense  yellow  vapour, 
of  a  peculiar  and  not  disagreeable  smell, 
floats  on  the  surface.     These  phenomena 
led  Sir  H.  Davy  to  believe,  tliat  the  substance 
extricated  from  the  salt  is  held  in  solution 
by  the  acid.     After  various  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  obtain  this  substance  in  a  separate 
state,  he  at  last  succeeded  by  the  following 
method  :  About  60  grains  of  the  salt  are 
triturated  with  a  Uttle  sulphuric  acid,  just 
suflficient  to  convert  them  into  a  very  solid 
paste.    This  is  put  into  a  retort,  which  is 
heated  by  means  of  hot  water.     The  water 
must  never  be  allowed  to  become  boiling 
hot,  for  fear  of  explosion.     The  heat  drives 
off  the  new  gas,  which  may  be  received  over 
mercury.     This  new  gas  has  a  much  more 
intense  colour  than  euchlorine.    It  does  not 
act  on  mercury.     Water  absorbs  more  of  it 
than  euchlorine.    Its  taste  is  astringent.  It 
destroys  vegetable  blues  without  reddening 
them.    When  phosphorus  is  introduced  into 
it,  an  explosion  takes  place.  When  heat  is 
^^Bplied,  the  gas  explodes  witli  more  violence, 
and  producing  more  light  than  euchlorine. 
When  thus  exploded,  two  measures  of  it 
are  converted  into  nearly  three  measures, 
which  consist  of  a  mixture  of  one  measure 
chlorine,  and  two  measures  oxygen.  Hence, 
it  is  composed  of  one  atom  cldorine  and  four 
atoms  oxygen. 

Deutoxide  of  chlorine  has  a  peculiar  aro- 
matic odour,  unmixed  with  any  smell  of 
chlorine.  A  little  chlorine  is  always  ab- 
sorbed by  the  mercury  during  the  explosion 
of  the  gas.  Hence  the  small  deficiency  of 
the  resulting  measure  is  accounted  for.  At 
common  temperatures  none  of  the  simple 


combustibles  which  Sir' H..  Davy  tried,  do- 
composed  the  gas,  except  phosphorus.  '  TJic 
taste  of  tlie 'aqueous  solution  is  extremely 
astringent  and  corroding,  leaving  for  a  long 
while  a  very  disagreeable  sensation.  'I'he 
action  of  liquid  nitric  acid  on  the  chlorate  of 
potassa  affords  the  same  gas,  and  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  this  acid  may  be  safely 
employed  than  of  the  sulphuric.  But  as  the 
gas  must  be  procured  by  solution  of  the  salt, 
it  is  always  mixed  with  about  one-fiftli  of 
oxygen." 

CHLORIDE.  A  compound  of  chlorine 
with  different  bodies. 

Chloride  of  azot.     See  Nilrogen. 
CHLO'RINE.   (So  called  from  x^<^pos, 
gi-een,  because  it  is  of  a  green  colour.) 
Oxygenated  muriatic  acid.  «  The  introduc- 
tion of  this  term,  marks  an  era  in  chemical 
science.   It  originated  from  the  masterly  re- 
searches  of  Sir  H.  Davy  on  the  oxymuriatic 
acid  gas  of  the  Frencli  school ;  a  substance 
xvhich,  after  resisting  the  most  powerful 
means  of  decomposition  which  his  sagacity 
could  invent,  or  his  ingenuity  apply,  lie  de- 
clared to  be,  according  to  the  true  lo'nc  of 
chemistry,  an  elementaiy  body,  and  not  a 
compound  of  muriatic  acid  and  oxj'gen,  as 
was  previously  imagined,  and  as  its  naiiie 
seemed  to  denote.    He  accordingly  assigned- 
to  it  the  term  chlorine,  descriptive  of  its 
colour  ;  a  name  now  generally  used.  The 
chloiidic   theory   of    combustion,  though 
more  limited  in  its  applications  to  the  che- 
mical phenomena  of  nature,  than  the  and- 
phlogistic  of  Lavoisier,  may  justly  be  re- 
garded as  of  equal  importance  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  science  itself.    Wlien  we 
now  survey  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  1808,  1809,  1810,  and  1811,  we 
feel  overwhelmed  with  astonishment  at  tlie 
unparalleled  skill,  labour,  and  sagacity,  by 
which  the  great  English  cliemist,  in  so  short 
a  space,  prodigiously  multiplied  the  objects 
and  resources  of  the  science,  while  he  pro- 
rnulgated  a  new  code  of  laws,  flowing  from 
views  of  elementary  action,  equally  pro- 
found, original,  and  sublime,    llie  import- 
ance of  the  revolution  produced  by  his  ix-- 
searches  on  chlorine,  will  justify  us  in  pre- 
senting a  detailed  account  of  the  steps  by 
which  it  has  been  effected.    How  entirely 
the  glory  of  this  great  work  belongs  to  Sir 
H.  Davy,  notwithstanding  some  invidious 
attempts  in  this  country  to  tear  die  well- 
earned  laurel  from  his  brow,  and  transfer  it 
to  the  French  chemists,  we  may  readily 
judge  by  the  following  decisive  facts. 

The  second  part  of  tJie  Phil.  Trans,  for 
1809,  contains  researches  on  oxymuriatic 
acid,  its  nature  and  combinations,  by  Sir  H. 
Davy,  from  which  the  following  interesting 
extracts  are  taken. 

'  In  the  Bakerian  lecture  for  1808,'  says 
he,  '  I  have  given  an  account  of  the  action 
of  potassium  upon  muriatic  acid  gas,  by 
which  more  than  one-tJiird  of  its  volume  of 
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hydrogen  is  produced;  and  I  have  stated, 
that  muriatic  acid  can  in  no  instance  be 
procured  from  oxymuriatic  acid,  or  Irom 
dry  muriates,  unless  water  or  its  elements 
be  present. 

«  In  the  second  volume  of  the  Memoires 
D'Arcueil,  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  have 
detailed  an  extensive  series  of  facts,  upon 
muriatic  acid,  and  oxymuriatic  acid.  Some 
of  their  experiments  are  similar  to  those  1 
have  detailed  in  the  paper  just  referred  to; 
others  are  peculiarly  their  own,  and  of  a 
very  curious  kind  :  tlieir  general  conclusion 
is,  that  muriatic  acid  gas  contains  about  one 
quarter  of  its  weight  of  water ;  and  that 
oxymuriatic  acid  is  not  decomposable  by  any 
substances  but  hydrogen,  or  such  as  can  form 
triple  combinations  with  it. 

«  One  of  the  most  singular  facts  that  J. 
have  observed  on  this  subject,  and  which  I 
have  before  referred  to,  is  that  charcoal, 
even  when  ignited  to  whiteness  in  oxymuria- 
tic or  muriatic  acid  gases,  by  the  voltaic  bat- 
tery, effects  no  change  in  them,  if  it  has 
been  previously  freed  from  hydrogen,  by 
intense  ignition  hi  vacuo. 

«  This  experiment,  which  I  have  several 
times  repeated,  led  me  to  doubt  of  the  exist- 
ence of  oxygen  in  that  substance,  which  has 
been  supposed  to  contain  it,  above  all  others, 
in  a  loose  and  active  state ;  and  to  make  a 
more  rigorous  investigation,  than  had  hitherto 
been  attempted  for  its  detection.' 

He  then  proceeds  to  interrogate  nature, 
with  every  artifice  of  experiment  and  reason- 
ing, till  he  finally  extorts  a  confession  of  the 
true  constitution  of  this  mysterious  muriatic 
essence.  The  above  paper,  and  Iiis  Bakerian 
lecture,  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in 
Nov.  and  Dec.  1810,  and  published  in  the 
first  part  of  their  Transactions  for  1811, 
present  the  whole  body  of  evidence  for  the 
undecompounded  nature    of  oxymuriatic 
acid    gas,  thenceforward   styled  clilonne ; 
and  they  will  be  studied  in  every  enlight- 
ened age  and  country,  as  a  just  and  splendid 
pattern  of  inductive  Baconian  logic.  These 
views  were  slowly  and  reluctantly  admitted 
by  the  chemical  philosophers  of  Europe.  . 

In  1812  Sir  H.  Davy  published  his  Ele- 
ments of  Chemical  Philosophy,  containing 
a  systematic  account  of  his  new  doctrines 
concerning  the  combination  of  simple  bodies. 
Chlorine  Ts  there  placed  in  the  same  rank 
with  oxygen,  and  finally  removed  from  the 
class  of  acids.     In  1813,  Thenard  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  his  Tmitc'  de  Cla- 
mie  Elimentaire  Theonque  et  Pratique,  ihis 
distinguished  chemist,  the  fellow-labourer 
of  Gay  Lussac,  in  those  able  researches  on 
the  alkalies  and  oxymuriatic  acid,  which 
form  the  distinguished  rivalry  of  the  French 
school,   to  the  brilliant  career  of  Sir  H. 
Davy,  states,  at'  p.  584.  of  the  above  vo- 
lume, the  composition  of  oxymuriatic  acid 
as  follows :  .  . 

♦  Comimition.    The  oxygenated  muriatic 


gas  contains  the  half  of  its  volume  of  oxy- 
.o-en  gas,  not  including  that  which  we  may- 
suppose  in  muriatic  acid.  It  thence  follows, 
that  it  is  formed  of  1.9183  of  muriatic  acid, 
and  0.5517  of  oxygen  ;  for  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  oxygenated  muriatic  gas  is  2.47,  and 
that  of  oxygen  gas   1.1034.'  —  <  Chenevix 
first  determined  the  proportion  of  its  con- 
stituent principles.    Gay  Lussac  and  The- 
nard determined  it  more  exactly,  and  showed 
that  we  could  not  decompose  the  oxygenated 
muriatic  gas,  but  by  putting  it  in  contact 
with  a  body  capable  of  uniting  with  the  two 
elements  of  this  gas,  or  with  muriatic  acid. 
They  announced  at  the  same  time  that  they 
could  explain  all  the  phenomena  which  it 
presents,  by  considering  it  as  a  simple  or 
as  a  compound  body.    However,  this  last 
opinion  appeared  more  probable  to  them, 
Davy,  on  the  contrary,  embraced  the  first, 
admitted  it  exclusively,  and  sought  to  fortify 
it  by  experiments  which  are  peculiarto  him. 

p.  585.    , 

In  the  second  volume  of  Thenard  s  work, 
published  in  1814,  he  explains  the  mutual 
action  of  chlorine  and  ammonia  gases,  solely 
on  the  oxygenous  theory.    '  On  pent  de- 
montrer    par  ce  dernier  proc6d^-,   que  Ic 
o-as   muriatique  oxig6n6  doit   contenir  a 
moitig  de  son  volume  d'oxigenc,  uni  i  1  acide 
muriatique."  P.  147.-In  the  4th  volume, 
which  appeared  in  1816,  we  find  tlie  follow- 
ing passages  :    '  Oxijgenaled  muriatic  gas.— 
Oxygenated   muriatic  gas,  in  combining 
with  the  metals,  gives  rise  to  the  neiiti-al 
muriates.    Now,  107.6  of  oxide  of  silver, 
contain  7.6  of  oxygen,  and  absorb  26.4  ot 
muriatic  acid,  to  pass  to  the  state  of  neutral 
tnuriate.  Of  consequence,  348  of  this  last  acid 
supposed  dry,  and  100  of  oxygen,  form  this 
gas.    But  the  sp.  gr.  of  oxygen  is  1. 1034, 
and  that  of  oxygenated  muriatic  gas  is  2.47  ; 
hence,  this  contains  the  half  of  its  volume  ot 
oxygen.'  P.  52.  ^     ,  , 

The  force  of  Sir  H.  Davy's  demonstra- 
tions, pressing  for  six  years  on  the  public 
mind  of  the  French  philosophers,  now  begins 
to  transpire  in  a  note  to  the  above  passage. 

We  reason  here,'  says  Thenard,  '  ob- 
viously on  the  hypothesis,  which  consists  in 
regarding  oxygenated  muriatic  gas   as  a 
compound  body.'    This  pressure  of  pubhc 
opinion  becomes  conspicuous  at  the  end  oi 
the  volume.    Among  the  adcUtions,  we  have 
the  following  decisive  evidence  of  the  linger- 
ing attachment  to  the  old  theory  of  Lavoisier 
and   BerthoUet.— '  A  pretty  considerable 
number  of  persons  who  have  subscribed  for 
this  work,  desiring  a  detailed  explanation  of 
the'  phenomena  which  oxygenated  muri.atic 
gas  presents,  on  the  supposition  that  this  gas 
is  a  simple  body,  we  are  now  going  to  ex- 
plain these  phenomena,  on  this  supposition, 
by  considering  them  attentively.    The  oxy-- 
genated  muriatic  gas  will  take  the  name  of 
chlorine  ;  its  combinations  with  phosphorus, 
sulphur,  azot,  metals,  will  be  called  cklo' 
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rures;  tlie  muriatic  acid,  wliich  results  from 
equal  parts  in  volume  of  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
genated  muriatic  gases,  will  be  hydrochloric, 
acid;  the  superoxygeuAted  muriatic  acid  will 
be  chlorous  acid  ;  and  the  liyperoxygenated 
muriatic,  c/j/onc  acid;  the  fu-st,  comparable 
to  the  hydriodic  acid,  and  tlie  last  to  the 
iodic  acid.'    In  fact,  therefore,  we  evidently 
see,  that  so  far  from  the  cliloridic  theory 
originating  in  France,  as  has  been  more 
than  insinuated,  it  was  only  the  researches  on 
iodine,  so  admirably   conducted  by  Gay 
Lussac,  that,  by  their  auxiliary  attack  on 
the  oxygen  hypothesis,  eventually  opened  the 
minds  of  its  adherents  to  the  evidence  Ion"- 
ago  advanced  by  Sir  H.  Davy.    It  will  be 
peculiarly  instructive,  to  give  a  general  out- 
line of  that  evidence,  which  has  been  mutila- 
ted in  some  systematic  works  on  chemistry, 
or  frittered  away  into  fragments. 

Sir  H.  Davy  subjected  oxymuriatic  gas 
to  the  action  of  many  simple  combustibles, 
as  well  as  metals,  and  from  the  compounds 
formed,  endeavoured  to  eliminate  oxygen, 
by  the  most  energetic  powers  of  affinity  and 
voltaic  electi  icity,  but  «'ithout  success,  as  the 
following  abstract  will  show. 

If  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  be  introduced  into 
a  vessel  exhausted  of  air,  containing  tin,  and 
the  tin  be  gently  heated,  and  the  gas  in  suf- 
ficient quantity,  the  tin  and  the  gas  disap- 
pear, and  a  limpid  fluid,  precisely  the  same 
as  Libavius's  liquor,  is  formed  :  If  this  sub- 
stance is  a  combination  of  muriatic  acid  and 
oxide  of  tin,  oxide  of  tin  ought  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  means  of  ammonia.  He 
admitted  ammoniacal  gas  over  mercury  to  a 
small  quantity  of  the  liquor  of  Libavius ; 
it  was  absorbed  with  great  heat,  and  no  gas 
was  generated  ;  a  solid  result  was  obtained, 
which  ^vas  of  a  dull  white  colour;  some  of 
it  was  healed,  to  ascertain  if  it  contained 
oxide  of  tin  ;  but  the  whole  volatilized,  pro- 
ducing dense  pungent  fumes. 

Another  experiment  of  the  same  kind, 
made  with  great  care,  and  in  which  the  am- 
monia was  used  in  great  excess,  proved  that 
the  liquor  of  Libavius  cannot  be  decom- 
pounded by  ammonia  ;  but  that  it  forms  a 
new  combination  with  this  substance. 

He  made  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
solid  compound  of  oxymuriatic  acid  and 
phosphorus  by  combustion,  and  saturated  it 
with  ammonia,  by  heating  it  in  a  proper  re- 
ceiver filled  with  ammoniacal  gas,  on  which 
it  acted  with  great  energy,  producing  much 
lieat ;  and  they  formed  a  white  opaque  pow- 
der.    Supposing   that  this  substance  was 
composed  of  the  dry  muriates  and  phosphates 
of  ammonia  ;  as  muriate  of  ammonia  is  very 
volatile,  and  as  ammonia  is  driven  off  from 
phosphoric  acid  by  a  heat  below  redness,  he 
conceived  that,  by  igniting  the  product  ob- 
tained, he  should  procure  phosphoric  acid  ; 
lie  therefore  introduced  some  of  the  powder 
into  a  tube  of  green  glass,  and  licatcd  it  to 
redness,  out  of  the  contact  of  nir,  by  a 


spirit  lamp  ;  but  found,  to  his  great  surprise 
that  It  was  not  at  all  volatile,  nor  decom- 
posable at  this  degree  of  heat,  and  that  it 
gave  off  no  gaseous  matter. 

The  circumstance,  that  a  substance  com- 
posed  principally  of  oxymuriatic  acid,  and 
ammonia,  should  resist  decomposition  or 
change  at  so  high  a  temperature,  induced 
Jiun  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  pro- 
perties of  this  new  body. 

It  has  been  said,  and  taken  for  granted  bv 
many  chemists,  that  when  oxvmuriatic  acid 
and  ammonia  act  upon  each  other,  water  is 
formed  :  he  several  times  made  the  experi- 
ment, and  was  convinced  that  this  is  not  the 
case. 

_  He  mixed  together  sulphurated  hydrogen 
m  a  high  degree  of  purity,  and  oxymuriatic 
acid  gas,  both  dried,  in  equal  volumes.  In 
this  instance  the  condensation  was  not  ,t ; 
sulphur,  which  seemed  to  contain  a  little 
oxymuriatic  acid,  was  formed  on  the  sides  of 
the  vessel;  no  vapour  was  deposited,  and 
the  residual  gas  contained  about  of  mu- 
riatic acid  gas,  and  tlie  remainder  was  in- 
flammable. 

When  oxymuriatic  acid  is  acted  upon  by 
nearly  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen,  a  com- 
bination takes  place  between  them,  and  mu- 
riatic acid  gas  results.  When  muriatic  acid 
gas  is  acted  on  by  mercury,  or  any  other 
metal,  the  oxymuriatic  acid  is  attracted  from 
the  hydrogen  by  the  stronger  affinitj'  of  the 
metal,  and  an  oxymuriate,  exactly  similar 
to  that  fornied  by  combustion,  is  produced. 

The  action  of  water  upon  those  com- 
pounds which  have  been  usually  considered 
as  muriates,  or  as  dry  muriates,  but  which 
are  properly  combinations  of  oxymuriatic 
acid  with  inflammaljle  bases,  may  be  easily 
explained,  according  to  these  views  of  the 
subject.  When  water  is  added  in  certain 
quantities  to  Libavius's  liquor,  a  solid  crys- 
tallized mass  is  obtained,  from  which  oxide 
of  tin  and  mui-iate  of  ammonia  can  be  pro- 
cured by  ammonia.  In  this  case,  oxygen 
may  be  conceived  to  be  supplied  to  the  tin, 
and  hydrogen  to  the  oxymuriatic  acid. 

The  compound  formed  by  burnin  g  phos- 
phorus in  oxymuriatic  acid,  is  in  a  similar 
relation  to  water.  If  tliat  substance  be  add- 
ed to  it,  it  is  resolved  into  two  powerful 
acids;  oxygen,  it  may  be  supposed,  is  fur- 
nished to  the  phosphorus  to  form  pliosphoric 
acid,  hydrogen  to  the  oxymuriatic  acid  to 
form  common  muriatic  acid  gas. 

He  caused  strong  explosions  from  an  elec- 
trical jar  to  pass  tlirough  oxymuriatic  gas,  by 
means  of  points  of  platina,  for  several  hours 
in  succession  ;  but  it  seemed  not  to  undern^o 
tlie  slightest  change. 

He  electrized  the  oxymuriates  of  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur  for  some  hours,  by  the 
power  of  the  voltaic  apparatus  of  1000 
double  plates.  No  gas  separated,  but  a  mi- 
nute quantity  of  hydrogen,  which  he  was 
inclined  to  attribute  to  the  presence  of  mois. 
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ture  in  the  apparatus  employed  ;  for  lie  once 
obtained  hydrogen  from  Lilmviiis's  liquor  by 
a  similar  operation.  But  lie  ascertained  that 
this  was  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  wa- 
ter adliering  to  the  mercury  :  and  in  some 
late  experiments  made  with  2000  double 
plates,  in  which  the  discharge  was  from  pla- 
tina  wires,  and  in  which  the  mercury  used 
for  confining  the  liquor  was  carefully  boiled, 
there  was  no  production  of  any  permanent 
elastic  matter. 

Few  substances,  perhaps,  have  less  claim 
to  be  considered  as  acid,  than  oxymuriatic 
acid.  As  yet  we  have  no  right  to  say  that 
it  has  been  decompounded  ;  and  as  its  ten- 
dency of  combination  is  with  pure  inflam- 
mable matters,  it  may  possibly  belong  to  the 
same  class  of  bodies  as  oxygen. 

May  it  not  in  fact  be  a  peculiar  acidifying 
and  dissolving  principle,  forming  compounds 
with  combustible  bodies,  analogous  to  acids 
containing  oxygen  or  oxides,  in  their  proper- 
ties and  powers  of  combination  ;  but  differ- 
ing from  them,  in  being  for  the  most  part 
decomposable  by  water ?  On  this  idea,  mu- 
riatic acid  may  be  considered  as  liaving  hy- 
drogen for  its  basis,  and  oxymuriatic  acid 
for  its  acidifying  principle  ;  and  the  phos- 
phoric sublimate  as  havmg  pliosphorus  for  its 
basis,  and  oxymuriatic  acid  for  its  acidifying 
matter  ;  and  Libavius's  liquor,  and  the  com- 
pounds of  arsenic  with  oxymuriatic  acid, 
may  be  regarded  as  analogous  bodies.  The 
combinations  of  oxymuriatic  acid  with  lead, 
silver,  mercury,  potassium,  and  sodium,  in 
this  view,  «'ould  be  considered  as  a  class  of 
bodies  related  more  to  oxides  than  acids,  in 
their  powers  of  attraction. — Bale.  Lec.  1809. 
On  the  Combinations  of  the  Common  Meltils 

with  Oxygen  and  Oxymuriatic  Gas. 
'  Sir  H.  used  in  all  cases  small  retorts  of 
green  glass,  containing  from  three  to  six  cu- 
bical inches,  furnished  with  stop-cocks.  The 
metallic  substances  were  introduced,  the  re- 
tort exhausted  and  filled  with  the  gas  to  be 
acted  upon,  heat  was  applied  by  means  of  a 
spirit  lamp,  and  after  cooling,  the  results 
were  examined,  and  the  residual  gas  ana- 
lysed. 

All  the  metals  that  ho  tried,  except  silver, 
lead,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  gold,  when  heated, 
burnt  in  the  oxymuriatic  gas,  and  the  vola- 
tile metals  with  flame.  Arsenic,  antimony, 
tellurium,  and  zinc,  with  a  white  flame, 
mercury  witli  a  red  flame.  Tin  became 
ignited  to  whiteness,  and  iron  and  copper  to 
redness;  tungsten  and  manganese  to  dull 
redness;  platina  was  scarcely  acted  upon  at 
the  heat  of  fusion  of  the  glass. 

The  product  from  mercury  was  corrosive 
sublimate.  That  from  zinc  was  similar  in 
colour  to  that  from  antimony,  but  was  much 
less  volatile. 

Silver  and  lead  produced  horn-silver  and 
horn-lead;  and  bismuth,  butler  of^bismuUi. 
;  III  acting  upon  metallic  oxides  by  oxy- 


muriatic gas,  he  found  that  those  of  lead, 
silver,  tin,  copper,  antimony,  bismuth,  and 
tellurium,  were  decomposed  in  a  heat  below 
redness,  but  the  oxides  of  the  volatile  metals 
more  readily  tlian  those  of  the  fixed  ones. 
The  oxides  of  cobalt  and  nickel  were  scarce- 
ly acted  upon  at  a  dull  red  heat.  The  red 
oxide  of  iron  was  not  affected  at  a  strong 
red  heat,  whilst  the  black  oxide  was  readily- 
decomposed  at  a  much  lower  temperature  ;' 
arsenical  acid  underwent  no  change  at  the 
greatest  heat  that  could  be  given  it  in  the 
glass  retort,  whilst  the  white  oxide  readily 
decomposed. 

In  cases  where  oxygen  was  given  off,  it 
was  found  exactly  the  same'  in  quantity  as 
that  which  had  been  absorbed  by  the  metal. 
Thus,  two  grains  of  red  oxide  of  mercury  ab- 
sorbed of  a  cubical  inch  of  oxymuriatic 
gas,  and  afforded  0.45  of  oxygen.  Two 
grains  of  dark  olive  oxide  from  calomel  de- 
composed by  potassa,  absorbed  about  fjj'g  of 
oxymuriatic  gas,  and  afforded  fjjgof  oxygen, 
and  corrosive  sublimate  was  produced  in 
both  cases. 

In  the  decomposition  of  the  white  oxide 
of  zinc,  oxygen  was  expelled  exactly  equal 
to  half  the  volume  of  the  oxymuriatic  acid 
absorbed.  In  the  case  of  the  decomposition 
of  the  black  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  white' 
oxide  of  arsenic,  the  changes  that  occurred' 
were  of  a  very  beautiful  kind ;  no  oxygen 
was  given  off  in  either  case,  but  butter  of 
arsenic  and  arsenical  acid  formed  in  one  in- 
stance, and  the  fen-uginous  sublimate  and' 
red  oxide  of  iron  in  the  other. 
General  Conclusions  and  Observations,  illus~ 
trated  by  Experiments. 
Oxymuriatic  gas  combines  with  inflam- 
mable bodies,  to  form  simple  binary  com-, 
pounds  ;  and  in  these  cases,  when  it  acts' 
upon  oxides,  it  either  produces  the  expulsion 
of  their  oxygen,  or  causes  it  to  enter  into 
new  combinations, 

If  it  be  said  that  the  oxygen  arises,  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  oxymuriatic  gas, 
and  not  from  the  oxides,  it  maybe  asked,, 
why  it  is  always  the  quantity  contained  in 
the  oxide  ?  and  why  in  some  cases,  as  those 
of  the  peroxides  of  potassium  and  sodium, 
it  bears  no  relation  to  the  quantity  of  gas?  . 

If  there  existed  any  acid  matter  in  oxy- 
muriatic gas,  combined  with  oxygen,  it  ought 
to  be  exhibited  in  the  fluid  compound  of  one 
proportion  of  phosphorus,  and  two  of  oxy-  ■ 
muriatic  gas;  for  this,  on  such  an  assump- 
tion, should  consist  of  muriatic  acid  (on 
the  old  hypothesis,  -free  from  water)  and 
phos))horous  acid  ;  but  this  substance  lias  no 
efl'ect  on  litmus  paper,  and  does  not  act  un- 
der common  circumstances,  on  fixed  alkaline 
bases,  such  as  dry  lime  or  magnesia.  Oxy- 
muriatic gas,  like  oxygen,  i-nust  be  combined 
in  large  quantity  with  peculiar  iiiflainraabje 
matter,  to  form  acid  matter.  In  its  union 
with  hydrogen,  it  instantly  reddens  the  driest 
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litmus  paper,  though  a  gaseous  body.  Con- 
trary to  acids,  it  expels  oxygen  from  prot- 
oxides, and  combines  with  peroxides. 

When  potassium  is  burnt  in  oxymuriatic 
gas,  a  dry  compound  is  obtained.  If  potas- 
sium combined  with  oxygen  is  employed, 
the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  expelled,  and  the 
same  compound  formed.  It  is  contrary  to 
sound  logic  to  say,  that  this  exact  quantity 
of  oxygen  is  given  olT  from  a  body  not 
known  to  be  compound,  when  we  are  cer- 
tain of  its  existence  in  another  ;  and  all  the 
cases  are  p^trallel, 

Scheele  explained  the  bleaching  powers  of 
the  oxymuriatic  gas,  by  supposing  that  it 
destroyed  colours  by  combining  with  phlo- 
giston. Berthollet  considered  it  as  acting 
by  supplying  oxygen.  He  made  an  experi- 
ment, which  seems  to  prove  that  the  pure 
gas  is  incapable  of  altering  vegetable  co- 
lours, and  that  its  operation  in  bleaching  de- 
pends entirely  upon  its  property  of  decom- 
posing water,  and  liberating  its  oxygen. 

He  filled  a  glass  globe,  contaiuing  dry 
powdered  muriate  of  lime,  with  oxymuriatic 
gas.  lie;  introduced  some  diy  paper  tinged 
with  litPiUS  that  had  been  just  heated,  into 
another  globe  containing  dry  muriate  of 
Ijl}^ :  after  some  time  this  globe  was  ex- 
hausted, and  then  connected  with  the  globe 
containing  the  oxymuriatic  gas,  and  by  an 
^pEoprijite  set  of  stop-cocks,  the  paper  was 
exposed 'to  tjie  action  of  the  gas.  No  cliange 
of  colour  took  place,  and  after  two  days 
tiierfi  WE^s -scarcely  a  perceptible  alteration. 

Some -similar  paper  dried,  introduced  into 
gas  that  h^d  n(H,been  exposed  to  muriate  of 
lime,  was  instantly  rendered  white. 

It  is  generally  ^ted  in  chemical  books, 
that  oxyinuriatjc  is  capable  of  being  con- 
densed;and,crygtiUlised  at  a  low  temperature. 
H,e  found'hy  several  ejiperiments  that  this  is 
ntftfthecCa^se.  The  solution  of  oxymuriatic 
gas  in  water  .freezes  more  readily  than  pure 
water,  but  the  pure  gas  dried  by  muriate  of 
lime  undergoes  no  change  whatever,  at  a 
temperature  of  40  below  0°  of  Fahrenlieit. 
The  iTustake  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the 
exposure  of  the  gas  to  cold  in  bottles  con- 
tainijig  moisture. 

He  attetnpted  to  decompose  boracic  and 
phpsphqri^; , acids  by  oxymuriatic  gas,  but 
without  sjicpess  •  from  which  it  seems  proba- 
ble, t/iat  the  attractions  of  boracium  and 
phosphorus  for  oxygen  are  stronger  than  for 
oxymuriMic  gas.  And  from  the  experiments 
already  detailed,  iron  and  arsenic  ara  analo- 
gous in  this  respect,  and  probably  some  other 
metals. 

Potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  strontium, 
barium,  zinc,  mercury,  tin,  lead,  and  proba- 
bly silver,  antimony,  and  gold,  seem  to  have 
a  stronger  attraction  for  oxymuriatic  gas 
th^n  for  oxygen, 

<  To  call  a  body  which  is  not  known  to 
contadn  OTiyfsea,  and  which  cannot  contain 
mUriaVie  kcid,  oxymUria'tic  acid,  is  contrary 


to  the  principles  of  that  nomenclature  in 
which  it  is  adopted ;  and  an  alteration  of  it 
seems  necessary  to  assist  the  progress  of  dis- 
cussion, and  to  diffuse  just  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject.  If  the  great  discoverer  of  this  sub- 
stance had  signified  it  by  any  simple  name. 
It  would  have  been  proper  to  have  recurred 
to  It;  but  deplilogisticated  marine  acid  is  a 
term  which  can  hardly  be  adopted  in  the 
present  advanced  era  of  tlie  science. 

'  After  consulting  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nant  chemical  philosophers  in  this  country. 
It  has  been  judged  most  proper  to  suggest  : 
name  founded  upon  one  of  its  obvious  an( 
characteristic  properties  —  its  colour,  and  U 
call  it  chlorine  or  chloric  gas. 

'  Should  it  hereafter  be  discovered  to  be 
compound,  and  even  to  contain  oxygen,  this 
name  can  imply  no  error,  and  cannot  neces- 
sarily require  a  change. 

'  Most  of  the  salts  which  have  been  called 
rnuriates,  are  not  known  to  contain  any  mu- 
riatic acid,  or  any  oxygen.  Thus  Libavius's 
liquor,  though  converted  into  a  muriate  by 
water,  contains  only  tin  ^nd  oxymuriatic  gas, 
and  hora-silver  seems  itvcapable  of  being 
converted  into  a  true  muriate.'  —  Sak.  Lee. 
181J. 

We  shall  now  exhibit  a  summary  view  of 
the  preparation  and  properties  of  chlorine. 

Mix  in  a  mortar  3  parts  of  common  salt 
and  1  of  black  oxide  of  manganese.  Intro- 
duce them  into  a  glass  retort,  and  add  2 
parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  Gas  will  issue, 
which  must  be  collected  in  the  water-pneu- 
matic trough.  A  gentle  heat  will  favour  its 
extrication.  In  practice,  the  above  pasty-con- 
sistenced  mixture  is  apt  to  boil  over  into  the 
neck.  A  mixture  of  liquid  muriatic  acid 
and  manganese  is  therefore  more  convenient 
for  the  production  of  chlorine.  A  very 
slight  lieat  is  adequate  to  its  expulsion  from 
the  retort.  Instead  of  manganese,  red 
oxide  of  mercury,  or  puce-coloured  oxide 
of  lead,  may  l)e  employed. 

This  gas,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is 
of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  easily  recogniz- 
ed by  day-light,  but  scarcely  distinguishable 
by  that  of  candles.     Its  odour  and  taste  are 
disagreeable,  strong,  and  so  characterisdc, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  it  for  any 
otiier  gas.     When  we  breatlie  it,  even  much 
diluted  with  air,  it  occasions  a  sense  of 
strangulation,  constriction  of  tlie  thorax,  and 
a  copious  discliarge  from  tlie  nostrils.  If 
respired  in  larger  quanutj',  it  excites  violent 
coughing,  with  spitting  of  Wood,  and  would 
speedily  destroy  tlie  individual,  ajuid  violent 
distress.  Its  specific  gi-avity  is  2.4733,  This 
is  better  inferred  from  the  specific  gravities 
of  hydrogen  and  muriatic  acid  gases,  than 
from  the  direct  weight  of  chlorine,  from  tlie 
impossibility  of  confining  it  over  mercurv. 
One  volume  of  hydrogen,  added  to  one  of 
chlorine,  form  two  of  the  acid  gas.  Hence, 
if  from  twice  t^e  sps;cific  gravity  of  muriatic 
gas  =  2.5427,  we  sub'tract  that  of  hydro- 
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sen  =  0.0694,  the- difference  2.4733  is  the 
%.  sr.  of  chlorine.  100  cubic  inches  at 
mean  pressure  and  temperature  weigh  75,,. 
grains.    See  Gas.  . 

In  its  perfectly  dry  state,  it  has  no  effect 
on  dry  vegetable  colours.  With  the  aid  of 
a  little  moisture,  it  bleaches  thera  into  a 
yellowish-white.  Scheele  first  remarked  this 
bleaching  property  ;  BerthoUet  appbed  it  to 
the  art  of  bleaching  in  France  ;  and  trom 
him  Mr.  Watt  introduced  its  use  into  Great 
Britain. 

If  a  lighted  wax  taper  be  immersed  rapid- 
ly into  this  gas,it  consumes  very  fast,  with  a 
dull  reddish  flame,  and  much  smoke.  The 
taper  will  not  burn  at  tlie  surface  of  the  gas. 
Hence,  if  slowly  introduced,  it  is  apt  to  be 
extinguished.  The  alkaline  metals,  as  well 
as  copper,  tin,  arsenic,  zinc,  antimony,  m 
fine  laminae  or  filings,  spontaneously  burn 
in  chlorine.  Metallic  chlorides  result.  Phos- 
phorus also  takes  fire  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, and  is  converted  into  a  chloride.  Sul- 
phur may  be  melted  in  the  gas  without  tak- 
ing fire.  It  forms  a  liquid  chloride,  of  a 
reddish  colour.  When  dry,  it  is  not  altered 
by  any  change  of  temperature.  Enclosed 
in  a  phial  with  a  little  moisture,  it  concretes 
into  crystalline  needles,  at  40°  Fahr. 

According  to  Thenard,  water  condenses, 
at  the  temperature  of  68°  F.  and  at  29.92 
barom.  1^  times  its  volume  of  chlorine,  and 
forms   aqueous  chlorine,   formerly  called 
liquid  oxymuriatic  acid.    This  combination 
is  best  made  in  the  second  bottle  of  a 
Woolfe's  apparatus,  the  first  being  charged 
with  a  little  water,  to  intercept  the  muriatic 
acid  gas,  while  the  third  bottle  may  contain 
potassa-water  or  milk  of  lime,  to  condense 
the  superfluous  gas.    Thenard  says,  that 
a  kilogramme  of  salt  is  sufficient  for  saturat- 
ing from  10  to  12  litres  of  water.  These 
measures  correspond  to  2^  lbs.  avoirdupois, 
and  to  from  21  to  25  pints  English.  There  is 
an  ingenious  apparatus  for  making  aqueous 
chlorine,  described  in  Berthollet's  Elements 
of  Dyeing,  vol.  i.  ;  which,  however,  the 
happy  substitution  of  slaked  lime  for  water, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Tennant  of  Glasgow,  has 
superseded,  for  the  purposes  of  manufacture. 
It  congeals  by  cold  at  400  Fahr.  and  affords 
crystalTised  plates,  of  a  deep  yellow,  contain- 
in<^  a  less  proportion  of  water  than  the  liquid 
combination.   Hence  when  chlorine  is  pass- 
ed into  water  at  temperatures  under  400  the 
linuid  finally  becomes  a  concrete  mass,  which 
at  a  gentle  heat  liquefies  with  effervescence, 
from  the  escape  of  the  excess  of  chlorine. 
When  steam  and  chlorine  are  passed  toge- 
ther  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  tliey 
are  converted  into  muriatic  acid  and  oxygen, 
A  like  result  is  obuined  by  exposing  aque- 
ous chlorine  to  the  solar  rays  ;  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  a  little  chloric  acid  is  formed. 
Hence  aqueous  chlorine  should  be  kept  in  a 
<lark  place.    Aqueous  chlorine  attacks  al- 
most all  the  metals  at  an  ordinary  tempera- 
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ture,  forming  muriates  or  chlorides,  andheat 
is  evolved.  It  has  the  smell,  taste,  and  co- 
lour of  chlorine-;  and  acts,  b'keit,  on  vegc 
table  and  animal  colours.  Its  taste  is  some- 
what astringent,  but  not  in  the  least  degree 
acidulous. 

When  we  put  in  a  perfectly  dark  place,  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  a  mixture  of  chlo- 
rine and  hydrogen,  it  experiences  no  kind  of 
alteration,  even  in  the  space  of  a  great  many 
days.    But  if,  at  tlie  same  low  temperature, 
we  expose  the  mixture  to  the  diffuse  light  of 
day,  by  degrees  the  two  gases  enter  into 
chemical  combination,  and  form  muriatic 
acid  o-as.    There  is  no  cliange  in  the  volume 
of  tlie  mixture,  but  the  change  of  its  nature 
may  be  proved,  by  its  rapid  absorbability  by 
water,  its  not  exploding  by  the  lighted  taper, 
and  the  disappearance  of  the  chlorine  hue. 
To  produce  the  complete  discoloration,  we 
must  expose  the  mixture  finally  for  a  few 
minutes  to  the  sunbeam.  If  exposed  at  first 
to  this  intensity  of  light,  it  explodes  witli 
great  violence,  and  instantly  forms  muriatic 
acid  o-as.    The  same  explosive  combination 
is  produced  by  the  electric  spark  and  the 
lighted  taper.    Thenard  says,   a  heat_  of 
892°  is  suflficient  to  cause  tlie  explosion. 
The  proper  proportion  is  an  equal  volume 
of  each  gas.    Chlorine  and  nitrogen  com- 
bine into  a  remarkable   detonating  com- 
pound, by  exposing  the  former  gas  to  a 
solution  of  an  ammoniacal  salt.  Chlorine 
is  the  most  powerful  agent  for  destroying 
contagious   miasmata.      The  disinfecting 
pliials  of  Morveau  evolve  this  gas." — Ure. 

CHLORITE.  A  mineral  usually  fria- 
ble or  very  easy  to  pulverize,  composed  of  a 
multitude  of  little  spangles,  or  shining  small 
grains,  falling  to  powder  iinder  the  pressure 
of  the  fingers.    There  are  four  sub-species. 

1.  Chlorite  earth.  In  green,  glimmering, 
and  somewhat  pearly  scales^^  yi\t\\  9-  shining 
green  streak. 

2.  Common  chlorite.  A  massive  mineral 
of  a  blackish-green  colour,  a  shining  lustre, 
and  a  foliated  fracture  passing  into  earthy. 

3.  Chlorite  slate.  A  massive,  blackishr 
green  mineral,  with  a  resinous  lustre,  and 
curve  slaty  or  scaly-foliated  fracture. 

4.  Foliated  chlorite.  Colour  between 
mountain  and  blackish-green. 

CHLORIODATE.  A  compQund  Qt 
the  chloriodic  acid  with  a  salifiable  basis. 

CHLORIODE  ACID.  4cidim  chlo- 
riodalum.     See  Chloriodic  acid- 

CHLORIODIC  ACID.  Acidwn  chlo- 
riodicum.  Chloriode  acid.  Sir  H.  Davy  formed 
it,  by  admitting  chlorine  }n  excess  to  known 
quantities  of  iodine,  in  vessels  exjiausted  of 
air,  and  repeatedly  heating  the  sublimate. 
Operating  in  this  way,  he  found  tliat  iodine 
absorbs  less  than  one-third  of  ijs  weight  .of 
chlorine. 

Chloriodic  acid  is  a  very  volatile  subs53.tf(;», 
formed  by  the  sublimation  of  iodine  \^ 
great  excess  of  chlorine,   is  of  a  Ijright 
X  2 
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yellow  colour;  wlion  fused  it  becomes  of  a 
deep  orange,  and  when  rendered  clastic,  it 
forms  a  deep  orange-coloured  gas.  It  is 
capable  of  combining  vvitli  much  iodine 
when  they  are  lieated  togelher  ;  its  colour, 
becomes,  in  consequence,  deeper,  and  the 
chloriodic  acid  and  the  iodine  rise  together 
in  the  elastic  state.  The  solution  of  the 
chloriodic  acid  in  water,  likewise  dissolves 
large  quantities  of  iodine,  so  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  a  fluid  containing  very  difler- 
ent  proportions  of  iodine  and  chlorine. 

When  two  bodies  so  similar  in  their  cha- 
racters, and  in  the  compounds  they  form,  as 
iodine  and  chlorine,  act  upon  substances  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  difficult,  Sir  H.  observes, 
to  form  a  judgment  of  the  dilFerent  parts 
that  they  play  in  the  new  chemical  arrange- 
ment produced.  It  appears  most  probable, 
that  the  acid  property  of  the  chloriodic  com- 
pound depends  upon  the  combination  of  the 
two  bodies  ;  and  its  action  upon  solutions  of 
the  alkalies  and  the  earths  may  be  easily  ex- 
plained, when  it  is  considered  that  chlorine 
has  a  greater  tendency  than  iodine  to  form 
double  compounds  with  the  metals,  and  that 
iodine  has  a  greater  tendency  than  chlorine 
to  form  triple  compounds  with  oxygen  and 
the  metals. 

_  A  triple  compound  of  this  kind  with  so- 
dium may  exist  in  sea  water,  and  would  bese- 
parated  with  the  first  crystals  that  are  formed 
by  its  evaporation.  '  Hence,  it  may  exist  in 
common  salt.  Sir  H.  Davy  ascertained,  by 
feeding  birds  with  bread  soaked  with  water, 
holding  some  of  it  in  solution,  that  it  is  not 
poisonous  like  iodine  itself.  —  Ure's  Ck.Dict. 

CHLOllG- CARBONOUS  ACID. 
"  The  term  chloro-carbonic  which  has  been 
given  to  this  compound  is  incorrect,  leading 
to  the  belief  of  its  being  a  compound  of  chlo- 
rine and  acidified  charcoal,  instead  of  beiuo- 
a  compound  of  chlorine  and  the  protoxide  of 
charcoal.  ^  Chlorine  has  no  immediate  action 
on  carbonic  oxide,  when  they  are  exposed  to 
each  other  in  common  day-light  over  mercu- 
ry :  not  even  when  the  electric  spark  is 
passed  through  them.  Experiments  made  by 
Dr.  John  Davy,  in  the  presence  of  his 
brother  Sir  H.  Davy,  prove  that  they  com- 
bine rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  direct  solar 
beaips,  and  one  volume  of  each  is  condensed 
into  one  volume  of  the  compound.  Tlie  re- 
sulting gas  possesses  very  curious  projjerties, 
approaching  to  those  of  an  acid.  From  the 
peculiar  potency  of  the  sunbeam  in  effect- 
ing this  combination.  Dr.  Davy  called  it 
phosgene  gas.  The  constituent  gases,  dried 
over  muriate  of  lime,  ought  to  be  introduceii 
ti-om  separate  reservoirs  into  an  exhausted 
globe,  perfectly  dry,  and  exposed  for  fifteen 
minutes  to  bright  sunshine,  or  for  twelve 
hours  to  day-light.  The  colour  of  the  cldo- 
nne  disappears,  and  on  opening  tlie  stop- 
cock belonging  to  the  globe  under  mercury 
recently  boiled,  an  absorption  of  one-half 
the  gaseous  volume  is  indicated.   The  re- 


sultmg  gas  possesse.5  properties  perfectly 
distinct  from  those  belonging  to  either  car- 
bonic oxide  or  chlorine. 

It  does  not  fume  in  the  atmosphere.  Its 
odour  is  different  from  that  of  chlorine, 
something  like  that  which  might  be  imagin- 
ed to  result  from  the  smell  of  chlorine  com- 
bined with  that  of  ammonia.  It  is  in  fact 
more  intolerable  and  suffocating  than  chlo- 
rine itself,  and  affects  the  eyes  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  producing  a  rapid  flow  of  tears,  and 
occasioning  painful  sensations. 

It  reddens  dry  litmus  paper ;  and  con- 
denses four  volumes  of  ammonia  into  a 
white  salt,  while  heat  is  e%'olved.  This  am- 
moniacal  compound  is  neutral,  has  no  odour, 
but  a  pungent  saline  taste  ;  is  deliquescent, 
decomposable  by  the  liquid  mineral  acids, 
dissolves  M'ithout  effervescing  in  vinegar, 
and  sublimes  unaltered  in  muriatic,  carbo- 
nic, and  sulphurous  acid  gases.  Sulphuric 
acid  resolves  it  into  carbonic  and  muriatic 
acids,  in  the  proportion  of  two  in  volume  of 
the  latter,  and  one  of  the  former.  Tin,  zinc, 
antimouy,_and  arsenic,  heated  in  chloro-car- 
bonous  acid,  abstract  tiie  chlorine,  and  leave 
the  carbonic  oxide  expanded  to  its  original 
volume.  There  is  neither  ignition  nor  ex- 
plosion takes  place,  though  tlie  action  of  the 
metais  is  rapid.  Potassium  acting  on  the 
compound  gas  produces  a  solid  chloride  and 
charcoal.  White  oxide  of  zinc,  with  chloro- 
carbonous  acid,  gives  a  metallic  chloride,  and 
carbonic  acid.  Neither  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
oxygen,  nor  hydrogen,  though  aided  by  heat, 
produce  any  change  on  the  acid  gas.'  But 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  together,  in  due  pro- 
portions, explode  in  it ;  or  mere  exposure 
to  water  converts  it  into  muriatic  and  car- 
bonic acid  gases. 

From  its  completely  neutralising  ammo- 
nia, which  carbonic  acid  does  not ;  from  its 
separating  carbonic  acid  from  the  subcarbo- 
nate  of  this  alkali,  wlule  itself  is  not  separa- 
ble by  the  acid  gases  or  acetic  acid,  and  its 
reddening  vegetable  blues,  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  chloro-carbo- 
nous  compound  to  be  an  acid.  Its  saturating 
powers  iitdeed  surpass  every  other  substance. 
None  condenses  so  large  a  proportion  of 
ammonia. 

One  measure  of  alcohol  condenses  twelve 
of  chloro-carbonous  gas  witliout  decompos- 
ing it;  and  acquires  the  peculiar  odour  and 
power  of  affecting  the  eyes. 

To  prepare  the  gas  in  a  pure  state,  3  good 
air-pump  is  required,  perfectly  tight  stop- 
cocks, dry  gases,  and  dry  vessels.  Its  speci- 
fic gravity  may  l)e  inferred  from  tlie  specific 
gravities  of  its  constituents,  of  which  it  is  the 
sum.  Hence  2.-1733  +  0.9722  =  3. -1455, 
is  the  specific  gravity  of  chloro-carbonous 
gas;  and  100  cubic  inches  weigh  105.1.') 
grains.  It  appears  that  when  hydrogen, 
carbonic  oxide,  and  chlorine,  mixed  in 
equal  volumes,  are  exposed  to  light,  muria- 
tic and  chloro-carbonous  acids  are  formed. 
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in  equal  proportions,  indicating  an  equality 

of  afRnitj'. 

The  paper  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1812, 
from  which  the  preceding  facts  are  taken, 
does  honour  to  the  school  of  Sir  H.  Davy. 
Gay  Lussac  and  Thcnard,  as  well  as 
Dr.  Murray,  made  controversial  investiga- 
tions on  the  subject  at  tlie  same  time,  but 
without  success.  Theiiard  has,  however, 
recognized  its  distinct  existence  and  proper- 
ties, by  the  name  of  carbo-viuruUic  acid,  in 
the  2d  volume  of  his  System,  p>iblishcd  in 
1814,  where  he  considers  it  as  a  compound 
of  muriatic  and  carbonic  acids,  resulting 
from  the  mutual  actions  of  the  uxygencUcd 
murinLic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide." — Ure. 

CHLOROCYANIC  ACID.  Jtcidum 
chloro  -ci/anicum-  Chloroprussic  acid.  "  When 
hydrocyanic  acid  is  mixed  with  chlormo,  it 
acquires  new  properties.    Its  odour  is  much 
increased.   It  no  longer  forms  prus,sian  blue 
with  solutions  of  iron,  but  a  green  precipi- 
tate, which  becomes  blue  by  the  addition  of 
sulphurous  acid.     Hydrocyanic  acid  thus 
altered  had  acquired  the  name  of  oxi/prussic, 
because  it  was  supposed  to  have  acquired 
oxygen.    Gay  Lussac   subjected    it  to  a 
minute  examination,  and  found  that  it  was  a 
compound  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and 
cyanogen,  whence  he  proposed  to  distinguish 
it  bylhe  name  of  chlorocyanic  acid.  To 
prepare  this  compound,  he  passed  a  current 
of  chlorine  into  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
till  it  destroyed  the  colour  of  sulphate  of 
indigo;  and  by  agitating  the  liquid  witli 
mercury,  he  deprived  it  of  the  excess  of 
chlorine.     By  distillation,  afterv/ards,  in  a 
moderate  heat,  an  elastic  fluid  is  disengaged 
which  possesses  the  properties  formerly  as- 
signed to  oxijprussic  acid.   This,  however,  is 
not  pure  chlorocyanic  acid,  but  a  mixture  of 
it  with  carbonic  acid,  in  proportions  which 
vary  so  much,  as  to  make  it  difFicult  to  de- 
termine them. 

When  hydrocyanic  acid  is  supersaturated 
with  chlorine,  and  the  excess  of  this  last  is 
removed  by  mercury,  the  liquid  contains 
chlorocyanic  and  muriatic  acids.  Having 
put  mercury  into  a  glass  jar  until  it  was  3-4ths 
full,  he  filled  it  completely  with  that  acid 
liquid,  and  inverted  the  jar  in  a  vessel  of 
mercury.    On  exhausting  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump  containing  this  vessel,  the  mercury 
sunk  in  the  jar,  in  consequence  of  the  elastic 
fluid  disengaged.  By  degrees  the  liquid  itself 
was  entirely  expelled,  aT\d  swam  on  the  mer- 
cury on  the  outside.    On  admitting  the  air 
the  liquid  could  not  enter  the  tube,  but  only 
the  mercury,  and  the  whole  elastic  fluid  con- 
densed, except  a  small  bubble.    Hence  it 
was  concluded  that  chlorocyanic  acid  was  not 
a  permanent  gas,  and  that,  in  order  to  remain 
gaseous  under  the  pressure  of  the  air,  it  must 
be  mixed  with  another  gaseous  substance. 

The  mixture  of  clilorocyauic  and  carbonic 
acids,  has  the  following  properties.  It  is 
colourless-    Its  smell  is  very  strong.  A 
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very  small  quantity  of  it  irritates  the  pituitory 
membrane,  and  occasions  tears.  It  reddens- 
litmus,  is  not  inflammable,  and  does  not  de- 
tonate when  mixed  with  twice  its  bulk  of 
oxygen  or  hydrogen.  Its  density,  determined 
by  calculation,  is  2.111.  Its  aqueous  solu- 
tion tloes  not  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver,  nor 
barytes  water.  The  alkalies  absorb  it  rapidly, 
but  an  excess  of  them  is  necessary  to  destroy 
its  odour.  If  we  then  add  an  acid,  a  strong 
effervescence  of  carbonic  acid  is  produced, 
and  the  odour  of  chlorocyanic  acid  is  no 
longer  perceived.  If  we  add  an  excess  of 
lime  to  the  acid  solution,  ammonia  is  disen- 
gaged in  abundance.  To  obtain  the  green 
precipitate  from  solution  of  iron,  we  must 
ben-hi  by  mixing  chlorocyanic  acid  with  that 
sofution.  We  then  add  a  little  potassa,  and 
at  last  a  little  acid.  If  wa  add  the  alkali 
before  the  iron,  v/e  obtain  no  green  iwecipi- 
tate.  .  ■ 

Chlorocyanic  acid  exhibits  with  potassium 
almost  the  same  phenomena  as  cyanogen. 
The  inflammation  is  equally  slow,  and  the 
o-as  diminishes  as  much  in  volume." — Ure, 
°  CHLOROPHANE.  A  violet  fluor 
spar  found  in  Siberia. 

CHLOROPHILE.    The  name  lately 
o-iven  by  Pelletier   and  Caventou  to  the 
green  matter  of  the  leaves  of  plants.  Tliey 
obtained  it  by  pressing,  and  then  washing 
in  water,  the  substance  of  many  leaves,  and 
afterwards    treating   it  with  alkohol.  A 
matter  was  dissolved,  which,  when  separated 
by  evaporation,  and  purified  by  washing  in 
hot  water,  appeared  as  a  deep  green  resinous 
substance.     It  dissolves  entirely  in  alkoliol, 
aether,  oils,  or  alkalies  ;  it  is  not  altered  by 
exposure  to  air ;  it  is  softened  by  heat,  but 
does  not  melt;  it  burns  with  flame,  and 
leaves  a  bulky  coal.    Hot  water  slightly 
dissolves  it.    Acetic  acid  is  the  only  acid 
that  dissolves  it  in  great  quantity..    If  an 
earthy  or  metallic  salt  be  mixed  with  the 
alkoholic  solution,  and  then  alkali  or  alkaline 
subcarbonate  be  added,  the  oxide  or  earth  is 
thrown  down  in  combination  with  much  of 
the  green  substance,  forming  a  lake.  These 
lakes  appear  moderately  permanent  when 
exposed  to  the  air.    It  is  supposed  to.  be  a 
peculiar  proximate  principle. 

CHLOROPRUSSIC    ACID.  See 
Cldorocyanic  add. 

CHLORO'SIS.    (From  x^<^P°^>  gve&vi, 
pale  ;  from  X'^""'      X^o'Hj  virens ;  and 

hence  xA-wp""'/^"  a"*^  X'^'^P'""''^'  'vwor,  pallor,; 
so  called  from  the  yellow-greenish  look,  those 
have  who  are  atl'ected  with  it.)  Febris  allia  ; 
Fchris  amaloria  ;  Icterus  albus  ;  C/ilmnsma. 
The  green-sickness.  A  genus  of  disease  in 
the  class  Cachexia;,  and  order  Iinpeligines  ol" 
Cullen.  It  is  a  disease  v/liich  afiects  young 
females  who  labour  under  a  retention  or 
suppression  of  the  menses.  Heaviness, 
listlessness  to  motion,  fatigue  on  the  least 
exercise,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  pains  in 
the  back,  loins,  and  hips,  flatulency  and 
X  3 
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acidities  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  a  pre- 
ternatural appetite  for  chalk,  lime,  and 
various  other  absorbents,  together  with  many 
dyspeptic  symptoms,  usually  attend  on  this 
disease.  As  it  advances  in  its  progress,  the 
face  becomes  pale,  or^assumes  a  yellowish 
hue  ;  the  whole  Jjody  is  flaccid,  and  like- 
>vise  pale  ;  the  feet  are  affected  with  cedema- 
tous  swellings  ;  the  breathing  is  much  hur- 
ried by  any  considerable  exertion  of  the 
body;  the  pulse  is  quick,  but  small;  and  the 
person  is  apt  to  be  affected  with  many  of  the 
symptoms  of  hysteria.  To  procure  a  flow 
of  the  menses,  proves  in  some  cases  a  very 
difficult  matter  ;  and  where  the  disease  has 
been  of  long  standing,  various  morbid  af- 
fections of  the  viscera  are  often  brought  on, 
•which  at  length  prove  fatal.  Dissections  of 
those  who  have  died  of  chlorosis,  have 
usually  shewn  the  ovaria  to  be  in  a  scirrhous, 
or  dropsical  state.  In  some  cases,  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  mesenteric  glands,  have  likewise 
been  found  in  a  diseased  state. 

The  cure  is  to  be  attempted  by  increasing 
the  tone  of  the  system,  and  exciting  the 
action  of  the  uterine  vessels.    The  first  may 
be  effected  by  a  generous  nutritive  diet,  with 
the  moderate  use  of  wine ;  by  gentle  and 
daily  exercise,  particuiariy  on  horse-back ; 
by  agreeable  company,  to  amuse  and  quiet 
the  mind ;  and  by  tonic  medicines,  especially 
the  prepaiations  of  iron,  joined  with  myrrh, 
&c.    Bathing  will   likewise  help  much  to 
strengthen  tliem,  if  the  temperature  of  the 
bath  be  made  gradually  lower,  as  the  patient 
bears  it ;  and  sometimes  drinking  the  mine- 
ral chalybeate  waters  may  assist.  Tlie  bowels 
must  be  kept  regular,  and  occasionally  a 
gentle  emetic  will  prepare  for  the  tonic  plan. 
The  other  object  of  stimulating  the  uterine 
vessels  may  be  attained  by  tiie  exercises  of 
■walking  and  dancing  ;  by  frequent  friction 
of  the  lower  extremities  ;  by  the  pediluvium, 
hip-bath,  &c.  ;  by  electric  shocks,  passed 
throligh  the  region  of  the  uterus ;  by  active 
purgatives,  especially  those  formula;  con- 
taining aloes,  which  acts  particularly  on  the 
rectum.    These  means  may  be  resorted  to 
with  more  probability  of  success,  when  there 
appear  efforts  of  the  system  to  produce  the 
discharge,  the  general  health  having  been 
previously  im))roved.  Various  remedies  have 
been  dignified  with  the  title  of  emmena- 
gogues,  though  mostly  little  to  be  depended 
on,  as  madder,  &c.     In  obstinate  cases,  tlic 
tinctura  lytta;,  or  savine,  may  be  tried,  but 
with  proper  caution,  as  the  most  likely  to 
avail. 

CHLOROUS  ACID,  ^ddum  chloro- 
sum.     See  Chlorous  oxide. 

CHLOROUS  OXIDE.  Euchorine. 
Protoxide  ol  chlorine.  "  To  prei)are  it,  put 
chlorate  of  potassa  into  a  small  retort,  and 
pour  in  twice  as  much  muriatic  acid  as  will 
cover  it,  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of 
water.    By  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat, 
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the  gas  is  evolved.  It  must  be  collected  ovei 
mercury. 

Its  tint  is  much  more  lively,  and  more 
yellow  than  chlorine,  and  hence  its  disco- 
verer named  it  enchlorine.  Its  smell  is 
peculiar,  and  approaches  to  that  of  burnt 
sugar.  It  is  not  respirable.  It  is  soluble 
in  water,  to  which  it  gives  a  lemon  colour. 
Water  absorbs  8  or  10  times  its  volume  of 
this  gas.  Its  specific  gravity  is  to  that  of 
common  air  nearly  as  2.40  to  1;  for  100 
cubic  inches  weigh,  according  to  Sir  H. 
Davy,  between  74  and  7.5  grains.  If  the 
compound  gas  result  from  4  volumes  of 
chlorine  +  2  of  oxygen,  weighing  12.1154, 
which  undergo  a  condensation  of  one-sixth, 
then  the  specific  gravity  comes  out  2. 423, 
in  accordance  with  Sir  H.Davj''s  experi- 
ments. He  found  that  50  measures  deto- 
nated in  a  glass  tube  over  pure  mercurj-, 
lost  their  brilliant  colour,  and  became  60 
measures,  of  which  40  were  chlorine  and  20 
oxygen. 

Tliis  gas  must  be  collected  and  examined 
with  much  prudence,  and  in  veiy  small  quan- 
tities.   A  gentle  heat,  even  that  of  the  hand, 
will  cause  its  explosion,  with  such  force  as 
to  burst  thin  glass.     From  this  facility  of 
decomposition,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the 
action  of  combustible  bodies  upon  it.  None 
of  the  metals  that  bum  in  chlorine  act  upon 
this  gas  at  common  temperatures  ;  but  when 
the  oxygen  is  separated,  they  then  inflame  in 
the  chlorine.  This  may  be  readily  exhibited, 
by  first  introducing  into  the  protoxide  a  lit- 
tle Dutch  foil,  which  will  not  be  even  tar- 
nished ;  but  on  applying  a  heated  glass  tube 
to  the  gas  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  decom- 
position instantly  takes  place,  and  the  foil 
burns  with  brilliancy.    When  already  in 
chemical  union,  therefore,  chlorine  has  a 
stronger  attiaction  for  oxygen  than  for  me- 
tals ;  but  when  insulated,  its  affinity  for  the 
latter  is  predominant.     Protoxide  of  chlo- 
rine has  no  action  on  mercury,  but  chlo- 
rine is  rapidly  condensed  by  this  metal  into 
calomel.    Thus,  the  two  gases  mav  be  com- 
pletely separated.    When  phosphorus  is  in- 
troduced  into  the  protoxide,  it  instantly 
burns,  as  it  would  do  in  a  mixture  of  two 
volumes  of  chlorine  and  one  of  oxygen  ;  and 
a  chloride  and  acid  of  phosphorus  result. 
Lighted  taper  and  burning  sulphur  likewise 
instantly  decompose  it.  When  the  protoxide 
freed  from  water  is  made  to  act  on  drj'  vege- 
table colours,  it  gradually  destroys  them,  but 
flret  gives  to  the  blues  a  tint  of  red ;  from 
which,  from  its  absorbability  by  water,  and 
the  strongly  acrid  taste  of  tiie  solution  ap- 
proaching to  sour,  it  may  be  considered  as  ap- 
proximating to  an  acid  in  its  nature."  Ure. 

Chlonirc  of  iodine.   Tlie  chloriodic  acid.  ' 
CHNUS.     (From  x^uto,  to  grind,  or 
rasp.)    1.  Chaff;  Bran. 

2.  Fine  wool,  or  lint,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
rasped  from  lint. 
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Cho'ana.    (Koava,  a  funnel ;  from  Xf»> 
to  pour  out.)    1.  A  funnel. 

2.  The  infundibulum  of  the  kidney  and 

^"I^ho'anus.  a  furnace  made  like  a  funnel, 
for  melting  metals.  . 

CHO'COLATE.  (Dr.  Alston  says  this 
word  is  compounded  of  two  Indian  words, 
c/wco,  sound,  and  atte,  water ;  because  ot 
the  noise  made  in  its  preparation.)  An 
article  of  diet  prepared  from  the  cacao-nut ; 
highly  nourishing,  particularly  when  boiled 
with  milk  and  eggs.  It  is  frequently  re- 
commended  as  a  restorative  in  cases  of  ema- 
ciation and  consumption.  See  Theobroma 
cacao. 

Chocolate-tree.     See  Theobroma  cocao. 

Chce'nicis.  (From  x^'^'^'^^'  ^he  nave  of 
a  wheel.)  The  trepan  ;  so  called  by  Galen 
and  P.  ^gineta.  j  . 

Chce'rades.  (From  X<"P«,  a  swme.; 
The  same  as  scrofula. 

CHCEBADOI.E'THRO?f.        (FrOm     X<»pOS>  ^ 

swne,  and  oKtdpos,  destruction ;  so  named 
from  its  being  dangerous  if  eaten  by  hogs.) 
Hogbane.  A  name  in  Aetius  for  the  Xan- 
thium,  or  louse-bur. 

CHOI'RAS.  (From  xo'pos,  a  swine  ;  so 
called  because  hogs  are  diseased  with  it.) 
See  Scrofula. 

Choke  damp.  The  name  given  by  miners 
to  a  noxious  air.    See  Carbonic  acid. 

Cho'lades.  (From  xo^t).  the  bile.)  So 
the  smaller  intestines  are  called,  because 
they  contain  bile. 

CHOL/EUS.  (xoAaios,  bilious.)  Bi- 
liary. 

Chola'go.     See  Cholas. 

CHOLAGO'GA.  (From  X"'^'''  O''^' 
and  a-yw,  to  evacuate.)  Cholegon.  By 
cholagogues,  the  ancients  meant  only  such 
purging  medicines  as  expelled  the  internal 
faces,  "which  resembled  the  cystic  bile  in 
their  yellow  colour,  and  other  properties. 

Cho'las.  (From  xo^'7.  the  bile.)  Cho- 
lago.  All  the  cavity  of  the  right  hypochon- 
dnam  and  part  of  the"  neighbourhood,  is  so 
called,  because  it  contains  the  liver  which  is 
the  strainer  of  the  gall. 

ClKyLE.    XoMj.    The  bile. 
CHOLE'DOCHUS.  (From  x»^').hile, 
and    5€X0("«'>    to    receive;    receiving  or 
retaming  the  gall.)     The  receptacle  of 

bile.  „ 

Choledochus  ductus.  Ductus  Communis 
chokdochus.  The  common  biliary  duct, 
which  conveys  both  cystic  and  hepatic  bile 
into  the  iritestinum  duodenum. 

Chole'gon.  See  Cholagoga.  ^ 
CHOLERA.  (Celsus  derives  it  from 
XoMj,  and  (leu,  hterally  a  flow  of  bile,  and 
Trallian,  from  X"^«^.  '^"'^  f^^"'  i"^^**^".*^ 
flux.)  Diarrhaia  cholerioa  ;  Falhjlua  passio. 
A  genus  of  disease  arranged  by  CuHen  in 
the  class  Neuroses,  and  order  Spasmi.  It  is 
a  purging  and  vomiting  of  bile,  with  anxiety, 
painful  gripings,  spasras  of  the  abdominal 
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muscles,  and  those  of  the  calves  of  the  lega. 
Tliere  ftre  two  species  of  this  genus :  1.  C%(^- 
lera  spo?itanea,  which  happens,  in  hot  seai^ 
sons,  without  any  manifest  cause.    2.  Cho- 
lera accidentalis,  which  occurs  after  the  use 
of  food  that  digests  slowly,  and  irritates. 
In  warm  climates  it  is  met  with  at  all  seasons 
of  the  yeai-,  and  its  occurrence  is  very  fre- 
quent ;  but  in  England,  and  other  cold  cli- 
mates, it  is  apt  to  be  most  prevalent  in  the 
middle  of  summer,  particularly  in  the  month 
of  Aui-ust ;  and  the  violence  of  the  disease 
has  usually  been  observed  to  be  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  intenseness  of  the  heat. 
It  usually  comes  on  with  soreness,  pain, 
distension,  and  flatulency  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  succeeded  quickly  by  a  severe 
and  frequent  vomiting,  and  purging  of  bi- 
lious matter,  heat,  thirst,  a  hurried  respir^ 
ation,  and  frequent  but  weak  and  fluttering 
pulse.    When  the  disease  is  not  violent, 
these  symptoms,  after  continuing  for  a  day 
or  t^vo,  cease  gradually,  leaving  the  patient 
in  a  debilitated  and  exhausted  state;  but 
where  tlie  disease  proceeds  with  much  vio* 
lence,    there    arises    great   depression  of 
strength,  with  cold  clammy  sweats,  con- 
siderable anxiety,  a  hurried  and  short  respir- 
ation, and  hiccups,  with  a  sinking,  and 
irregularity  of  the   pulse,  which  quickly 
terminate  in  death ;  an  event  that  not  uti- 
frequently  happens   within   the   space  of 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  appearances  generally  observed  oft 
dissection  are,  a  quantity  of  bilious  matte* 
in  the  primse  vioe;  the  ducts  of  the  live* 
relaxed  and  distended ;  and  several  of  the 
viscera  have  been  found  displaced,  probably 
by  the  violent  vomiting.   In  the  early  period 
of  the  disease,  when  the  strength  is  not 
much  exhausted,  the  object  is  to  lessen  the 
irritation,  and  facilitate  the  discharge  of  the 
bile,  by  tepid  demulcent  liquids,  frequently 
exhibited.     It  will  likewise  be  useful  to 
procure  a  determination  to  the  surface  by 
fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  the  pedilu- 
vium,  or  even  the  warm  bath.    But  where 
the  symptoms  are  urgent,  and  the  patient 
appears  rapidly  sinking  frotn  the  contitined 
vomiting,  violent  pain,  &c.  it  is  necessary 
to  give  opium  freely,  but  in  a  small  bulk ; 
from  one  to  three  grains,  or  even  more,  in 
a  table  spoonful  of  linseed  infusion,  or  with 
an  eifervescing  saline  draught ;  which  m-ust 
be  repeated  at  short  intervals^  every  hoiat 
perhaps,  till  relief  be  obtained.  Sometimes^ 
where  the   stomach  could  not  be  got  to 
retain  the  opium,  it  has  answered  in  the 
form  of  clyster  ;  or  a  liniment  containing  it 
may  be  rubbed  into  the  abdomen;  or  a 
blister,  applied  over  the  stomach,  may  lessen 
the  irritability  of  that  organ.  Afterwards 
the  bile  may  be  allowed  to  evacuate  itself 
downwards  ;  or  mild  aperients,  or  clysters, 
given,  if  necessary,  to  promote  its  discbarge. 
When  the  urgetit  symptoms  are  relieved, 
the  strength  must  be  restored  by  gentle 
X  4 
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.tonics,  as  tlie  aromatic  bitters,  calumba,  and 
the  like,  with  a  light  nutritious  diet  • 
strong  toast  and  water  is  the  best  drink,  or 
a  little  burnt  brandy  may  be  added  if  there 
Jsmuclr  languor.  Exposure  (o  cold  must 
be  carefully  avoided,  particularly  keepin-r 
the  abdomen  and  the  feet  wp.nn  ;  and  grea't 
attention  is  necessary  to  regulate  the  bowels, 
and  procure  a  regular  discharge  of  bile,  lest 
a  relapse  should  happen.  It  will  also  be 
proper  to  examine  the  state  of  the  abdomen, 
whether  pressure  give  pain  at  any  part, 
because  inflammation  in  the  primai  vice  is 
very  liable  to  supervene,  often  in  an  insidious 
manner;  should  that  be  the  case,  leeches, 
blistering  the  part,  and  other  suitable  meaus^ 
must  be  promptly  resorted  to. 

CHOLE'RICA.  (From  xo\^pa,  the 
cholera.)  Medicines  which  relieve  the 
cholera. 

CHOLESTERIC    ACID.    «  When 
the  fat  matter  of  the  human  biliary  calculi 
IS  treated  with  nitric  acid,  which  Chevreuil 
proposed  to  call  cholesterine,  there  is  formed 
a  peculiar  acid,  which  is  called  the  chole- 
steric.     To  obtain  it,  the  cholesterine  is 
heated  with  its  weight  of  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  by  which  it  is  speedily  attacked  and 
dissolved.     There  is  disengaged  at  the  same 
time,  much  oxyde  of  azot ;  and  the  liquor, 
on  cooling,  and  especially  on  the  addition  of 
water,  lets  fall  a  yellow  matter,  which  is  the 
cholesteric  acid  impure,  or  impregnated  with 
nitric  acid.    It  may  be  purified  by  repeated 
washings  in  boiling  water.     However,  after 
having  washed  it,  it  is  better  to  eiFect  its 
fusion  in  the  midst  of  hot  water ;  to  add  to 
it  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lead ;  to 
let  the  whole  boil  for  some  hours,  decanting 
and  renewing  the  water  from  time  to  time° 
then  to  put  the  remaining  dried  mass  in  con- 
tact with  alkohol,  and  to  evaporate  the  alko- 
holic  solution.    The  residuum  now  obtained 
is  the  purest  possible  cholesteric  acid. 

This  acid  has  an  orange-yellow  colour 
when  it  is  in  mass;  but  it  appears  in  white 
needles,  when  dissolved  in  alkohol,  and  left 
to  spontaneous  evaporation.  Its  taste  is  very 
feeble,  and  slightly  styptic;   its  taste  re- 
sembles that  of   butter;    and  its  specific 
gravity  is  intermediate  between  that  of  al- 
kohol and  water.     It  fuses  at  580  (j.  and  is 
not  decomposed  till  the  temperature  be  rais- 
ed much  above  that  of  boiling  water.  It 
then  aflTords  oil,  water,  carbonic  acid,  and 
carburetted  liydrogen,  but;  no  trace  of  am- 
monia.   It  is  very  soluble  in  alkohol,  sul- 
phuric and  acetic,  tether,  in  the  volatile  oils 
of  lavender,  rosemary,  turpentine,  bergainot, 
&c.    It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  insoluble  in 
the  fixecl  oils  of  olives,  sweet  almonds,  and 
castor  oil.     It  is  eqiially  so  in  the  vegetable 
acids,  and  almost  entirely  insoluble  in  water, 
which  takes  up  merely  enough  to  make  it 
redden  litmus.     Both  in  tlie  cold,  and  witii 
heat,  nitric  acid  dissolves  without  altering  it. 


Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  acting  on  it  for 
a  considerable  time,  only  carbonizes  it. 

It  appears  that  the  cholesteric  acid  is  ca- 
pable of  uniting  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
saluiable  bases.    All  the  resulting  salts  are 
coloured,  some  yellow,  others  orange,  and 
others  red.     The  cholesterates  of  potassa, 
soda,  ammonia,  and  probably  of  morphia, 
are  very  soluble  and  deliquescent;  almost 
all  the  others  are  insoluble,  or  nearly  so. 
I  here  is  none  of  them  which  cannot  be  de- 
composed by  all  the  mineral  acids,  except 
the  carbonic,  and  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
vegetable  acids  ;  so  that  on  pouring  one  of 
these  acids  into  a  solution  of  the  cholesterate, 
the  cholesteric  acid  is  instantly  separated  in 
flocks.     The  soluble  cholesterates  form  pre- 
cipitates in  all  the  metallic  solutions,  whose 
base  has  the  property  of  forming  an  insolu- 
ble or  slightly  soluble  salt  witli  cholesteric 
acid. 

Pelletier  and  Caventou  found  the  cho- 
lesterate of  barytos  to  consist  of  100  of  acid, 
and  56.259  base ;  whence  the  prime  equiva- 
lent of  the  former  appears  to  be  about  17.35. 
Yet  they  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  on 
treating  the  cholesterate  of  lead  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  they  obtained  as  much  sulphate 
of  lead  as  of  cholesterate.  From  this  expe- 
riment, the  equivalent  of  the  dry  acid  would 
seem  to  be  5  ;  hence  we  may  imagine,  that 
when  the  cholesteric  acid  unites  to  the  oxide 
of  lead,  and  in  general  to  all  the  oxides 
which  have  a  slight  affinity  for  oxygen,  there 
takes  place  something  similar  to  what  hap- 
pens m  the  reaction  of  oxide  of  lead  and 
oxalic  acid."— Jour7i.  de  Phar.  iii.  292. 

CHOLESTERINE.  The  name  given 
by  Chevreuil  to  the  pearly  substance  of 
human  biliary  calculi.  It  consists  of  72  car- 
bon, 6.6.6  oxygen,  and  21.33  hydrogen,  by 
Berard. 

CHOLICE'LE.  (From  xo^V,  bile,  and 
XfiM,  a  tumour.)  A  swelling  formed  by 
tlie  bile  accumulated  in  tlie  gall-bladder. 

CHOLOLITHUS.  ( From  xo\-,7,  bile, 
and  a  stone,  gall-stone. )    A  name  of 

a  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class,  Cmltaca; 
Order,  Splanchnica,  of  Good's  Nosology, 
characterised  by  pain  about  the  region  of  die 
liver,  catenating  with  pain  at  the  pit  of  Uie 
stomach  ;  the  pulse  unchanged  ;  sickness  ; 
dyspepsy;  inactivity;  bilious  concretion  in 
the  gall  bladder,  or  bile  ducts.  It  has  two 
species,  C/iololil/tm  qvicsceiu,  the  quiescent 
gall-stone,  and  C.  means,  the  passing  of  gall- 
stones. 

CHOLOLITHICUS.  Of  or  Jjelonging 
to  gail  stone. 

Cholo'ma.  (From  x<^^os,  lame,  or 
maimed.)  1.  A  lialting,  or  lameness  in 
the  leg. 

2.  Galen  says  that,  in  Hippocrates,  it  si"-- 
nifies  any  distortion  of  a  limb.  ° 
CHONDRO.    Some  muscles  have  this 
word  forming  a  part  of  their  name,  because 
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they  are  comiecled  with  a  particular  car- 
tilage. 

Choxduoglo'ssus.  (From  xo^Spov,  a  ca  - 
tilase,  and  7^ft)(r(7^^  tiie  tongue. )  A  muscle 
so  luuned  from  its  insertion,  which  is  in  the 
basis  or  cartilaginous  part  of  the  tongue. 

See  Hyoglossvs.  ,   ,  • 

C  H  O  N  D  R  O'L  O  G  Y.  ( Clwndrologia  ; 
from  xo''5poJ>  <^  cartilage,  and  Koyos,  a  dis- 
course.)   A  discourse  on  cartilages. 

CHONDBO-l'IIARTNCTiUS.      (FrOVTl  XO^pO^. 

a  cartilage,  and  <)apu7|,  the  upper  part  ot 
the  fauces.)    A  muscle  so  named  because 
it  rises  in   the  cartilaginous  part  of  the 
tongue,  and  is  inserted  in  the  pharynx. 
CHO'NDROS.     Xot-Spoj.    1.  A  car- 

'  2?^  food  of  the  ancients,  the  same  as 
alica. 

3.  Any  grumous  concretion. 
CHONDROSYNDE'SMUS.  (From 
Xov^pos,  a  cartilage,  and  <TwU<»,   to  tie 
together.)    A  cartilaginous  ligament. 
"Cho'ndrus.     a  cartilage.  ' 
Cho'ne.    Xcoi/r?.    The  infundibulum.  _ 
Cho'ba.    Xa.pa.    A  region-    Galen,  in 
his"  book  De  Usu  Partium,  expresses  by  it 
particularly  tlie  cavities  of  the  eyes ;  but, 
■  in  others  of  his  writings,  he  intimates  by  it 
any  void  space.  ; 

CHO'RDA.  '  (From  x°P^i^^  P™" 
perly  signifies  an  intestine,  or  gut,  of  which 
a  chord  may  be  made.)  1.  A  cord,  or  as- 
semblage of  fibres. 

2.  A  tendon.  ,  . 

3.  A  painful  tension  of  the  perns  in  the 
venereal  disease. 

4.  Sometimes   the  intestines  arc  called 

chorda;.  ,     ,  , 

Chorda  magna.    A  name  of  the  tcndo 

Achillis.  ,      n  n 

Chorda   tympani.     A  branch   of  the 
seventh  pair  of  nerves.    The  portio  dura  ot 
the  seventh  pair  of  nerves,  havmg  entered 
the  tympanum,  sends  a  small  branch  to  the 
stapes,  and  another  more  considerable  one, 
which  runs  across  the  tympanum  from  be- 
hind  forwards,  passes  between  the  long  log 
of  the  incus  and  the  handle  of  the  malleus, 
then  goes  out  at  the  same  place  where  the 
tendon  of  the  anterior  muscle  of  the  malleus 
enters.    It  is  called  chorda  tympani,  be- 
cause it  crosses  the  tympanum  as  a  cord 
crosses  the  bottom  of  a  drum.     Dr.  Monro 
thinlcs,  that  the  chorda  tympani  is  formed  by 
the  second  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  as  well 
as  by  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh. 

Chorda  tendinea.  The  tendinous  and 
cord-like  substances  which  connect  the  car- 
,iece  columncB  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  to 
the  auricular  valves. 

Chorda  wii.lisii.  The  small  fibres  which 
cross  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater.  1  icy 
are  so  termed,  because  Willis  first  described 

them.  ,  , 

Chord a'psus.  (  From  xopSij,  a  cord,  and 
ttT7w,  to  knit.)    A  sort  of  painful  colic, 
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where  the  intestines  appear  to  be  twisted 
into  knots. 

CHORDEE'.  {Chordi.  French.)  A 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  penis,  that 
sometimes  attends  gonorrhoea,  and  is  often 
followed  by  a  hsemorrhage. 

CHO'REA.     (Xopeia;   from  xopos,  a 
chorus,  which  of  old  accompanied  dancing. 
It  is  called  St.  Vitus's  dance,  because  some 
devotees  of  St.  Vitus  exercised  themselves  so 
long  in  dancing,  that  their  intellects  were 
disordered,  and  could  only  be  restored  by 
dancing  again  at  the  anniversary  of  St.  Vitus.) 
Chorea  Sancti    Vili.     Syndonus  chorea  of 
Good.    St.  Vitus's  dance.    Convulsive  mo- 
tions of  the  limbs,  as  if  the  person  were 
dancing.    It  is  a  genus  of  disease,  arranged 
by  CuUen  in  the  class  Neuroses ;  and  order 
Sj)asmi.     These  convulsive  motions,  most 
generally,  are  confined  to  one  side,  and 
affect  principally  the  arm  and  leg.  When 
any  motion  is  attempted  to  be  made,  various 
fibres  of  other  muscles  act  which  ought  not ; 
and  thus  a  contrary  effect  is  produced  from 
what  the  patient  intended.    It  is  chiefly  in- 
cident to  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  and 
makes  its  attack  between  the  age  of  ten  and 
fifteen,  occurring  but  seldom  after  that  of 
puberty. 

By  some  practitioners  it  has  been  con- 
sidered rather  as  a  paralytic  affection  than 
as  a  convulsive  disorder,    and    has  been 
thought  to  arise  from  a  relaxation  ot  the 
muscles,  which,  being  imable  to  perform 
then-  functions  in  moving  the  limbs,  shake 
them  irregularly  by  jerks.     Chorea  Sancti 
Viti  is  occasioned  by  various  irritations,  as 
teething,  worms,  offensive  smells,  poisons,^ 
&c.     It  arises  likewise  in  consequence  ot 
violent  affections  of  the  mind,  as  horror, 
fcai-,  and  anger.     In  many  cases  it_  is  pro- 
duced by  general  weakness ;  and,  in  a  few, 
it  takes  place  from  sympathy,  at  seeing  the 
disease  in  others. 

The  fits  are  sometimes  preceded  by  a 
coldness  of  the  feet  and  limbs,  or  a  kind  of 
tingling  sensation,  that  ascends  like  cold  air 
up  the  spine,  and  there  is  a  flatulent  pam 
in  the  left  hypochondrium,  with  obstinate 
costiveness.  At  other  times,  the  accession 
begins  with  yawning,  stretching,  anxiety 
about  the  heart,  palpitations,  nausea,  diffi- 
culty of  swa^owing,  noise  in  the  ears,  gid- 
diness, and  pains  in  tha  head  and  teeth  ; 
and  then  come  on  the  convulsive  motions. 

These  discover  themselves  at  first  by  a 
kind  of  lameness,  or  instability  of  one  of 
the  legs,  which  the  person  draws  after  hiin 
in  an  odd  and  ridiculous  manner  ;  nor  can 
he  hold  the  arrn  of  the  same  side  still  for  a 
moment :  for  if  he  lays  it  on  his  breast,  or 
any  other  part  of  his  body,  it  is  forced 
quickly  from  thence  by  an  involuntary  mo- 
tion. If  he  is  desirous  of  drinking,  he  uses 
many  singular  gesticulations  bcfoie  he  can 
carry  the  cup  to  his  head,  and  it  is  forced  in 
various  directions,  till  at  length  he  gets  it  to 
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his  moutli ;  when  he  pours  the  hquor  down 
his  throat  in  great  haste,  as  if  lie  meant  to 
afford  amusement  to  the  by-standers.  Some- 
times various  attempts  at  running  and  leap- 
ing take  place,  and  at  others,  the  head  and 
trunk  of  the  body  are  affected  with  convul- 
sive motions.    In  many  instances,  the  mind 
is  affected  with  some  degree  of  fatuity,  and 
often  shows   the  same  causeless  emotions 
(such  as  weeping  and  laughing)  which  occur 
itl  hysteria.    When  this  disease  arises  in 
children,  it  usually  ceases  about  the  age  of 
puberty  ;  and  in  adults,  is  often  carried  off 
by  a  change  from  the  foi  mer  mode  of  living. 
Unless  it  passes  into  some  other  disease, 
such  as  epilepsy,  it  is  hardly  attended  with 
danger. 

The  leading  indications  in  the  treatfnent 
of  this  complaint  are,  1.  To  obviate  the  se- 
veral exciting  causes ;  2.  To  correct  any  faulty 
state  of  the  constitution,  which  may  appear 
to  give  a  predisposition  ;  3.  To  use  those 
means,  which  experience  has  shown  best  cal- 
culated to  allay  irregular  muscular  action. 
Among  tlie  sources  of  irritatiou,  the  most 
dommon  is  the  state  of  the  bowels  j  and  tlie 
steady,  but  moderate,  use  of  active  cathartics 
has  often  a  great  effect  upon  the  disease,  im- 
proving the  appetite  and  strength  at  the 
same  time.     Senna,  scammony,  jalap,  &c. 
ttiay  be  exhibited  according  to  circumstances, 
often  in  conjunction  with  calomel,  particu- 
larly where  tlie  liver  is  torpid.    The  general 
debility  usually  attending  indicates  the  em- 
ployment of  tonics,  as  the  cinchona,  chaly- 
beates,  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  is  particii- 
lary  useful ;  and  with  these  cold  bathing, 
not  too  long  continued,  may  be  advantage- 
ously conjoined ;  also  requiring  the  patient 
to  use  muscular  exertion,  as  much  as  they 
can  readily,  will  assist  materially  in  the  cure. 
Sometimes  in  violent  cases,  and  in  irritable 
constitutions,  the  occasional  exhibition  of 
opium,  or  other  sedative,  may  be  required, 
taking  care,  however,  that  the  bowels  are  not 
confined  thereby.     Occasionally  too,  wliere 
the  above  means  are  not  successful,  the  more 
powerful  antispasmodics  may  be  tried,  as 
asther,  camphor,  musk,  &c.    Electricity  also 
has  been  by  some  recommended. 

CHG'RION.  (From  XOpeo),  td  escape  : 
becausfe  it  always  escapes  from  tlie  uterus 
with  tlie  fo2tus.)  Shaggy  clioricrti.  The  ex- 
ternal wembrane  of  the  fcetus  in  Utero. 

CHO'ROID.  {Chofovlca;  from  Xopiov, 
the  chorion,  and  eiSoi,  resemblance.)  Re- 
sembling the  choi-ron,  a  mcrtibrahe  of  the 
fcetal  ovum. 

Choroid  m*:mbiIA1>e.  Memhrana  cho- 
roides.  The  second  tunic  of  the  eye,  lying 
imimediately  Under  tlve  sclerotica,  to  whicli  it 
is  connected  by  vessels.  Tiic  true  know- 
ledge of  this  membrane  is  necessary  to  a 
perfect  idea  of  tlie  iris  and  uvea.  The  tu- 
nica choroidea  commences  at  the  optic  nerve, 
and  passes  fbi-wards,  tvith  the  sclerotic  coat,' 
to  the  bc^nning  of  the  cornea  tran.'ipareiis. 


where  it  adheres  very  firmly  to  the  sclerotic 
membrane,  by  means  of  a  cellular  membrane, 
in  the  form  of  a  white  fringe,  called  the 
ciliari/^  circle.     It  then  recedes  from  the 
sclerotica  and  cornea  and  ciliary  circle,  di- 
rectly downwards  and  inwards,  forming  a 
round  disk,  which  is  variously  coloured; 
hence,  blue,  black  eyes,  &c.    This  coloured 
portion,  reflected  inwards,  is  termed  the  iris, 
and  its  posterior  surface  is  termed  nvca.  The 
choroid  membrane  is  highly  vascular,  and  its 
external  vessels  are  disposed  like  stars,  and 
termed  vasa  vorlicosa.    The  internal  surface 
of  this  membrane  is  covered  with  a  black 
pigment,  called  the  pigment  of  the  choroid 
membrane. 

Choroid  plexus.  Plexus  choroidevs.  A 
plexus  of  blood  vessels,  situated  in  the  lateral 
ventricles  of  the  brain. 

Choroid  tunic.     See  Choroid  membrane. 
Chri'sis.    (From  xp'w,  to  anoint.)  An 
inunction,  or  anointing  of  any  part. 
Christmas  rose.     See  Helleborus  niger. 
Chris'tum.    (From  XP"^,  to  anoint.)  An 
unguent,  or  ointment  of  any  kind. 

CHRO'MAS.  A  chromate,  or  salt, 
formed  by  the  union  of  chromic  acid,  with 
salifiable  bases  ;  as  chromate  of  lead,  &c. 

Chromati'smus.  (From  xpc^MaJi^o;,  to 
colour. )  The  morbid  discoloration  of  any 
of  the  secretions,  as  of  the  urine,  or  blood. 

CHRO'xMIC    ACID.     Acidum  chro- 
viiciim.    "  This  acid  was  extracted  from  the 
red  lead  ore  of  Siberia,  by  treating  this 
ore  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  sepa- 
rating the  alkali  by  means  of  a  more  pow- 
erful acid.  In  this  state  it  is  a  red  or  orange- 
coloured    powder,    of  a    peculiar  rough 
metallic  taste,  which  is  more  sensible  in 
it  than  in  any  other   metallic    acid.  If 
this  powder  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  light 
and  lieat,  it  loses  its  acidity,  and  is  converted 
into  green  oxide  of  chrome,  giving  out  pure 
oxygen  gas.     The  chromic  acid  is  the  first 
that  has  been  found  to  de-oxygenate  itself 
easily  by  the  action  of  heat,  and  afford  oxy- 
gen gas  by  this  simple  operation.  It  appears 
tliat  several  of  its  properties  are  owing  to  the 
weak  adhesion  of  a  part  at  least  of  its  oxy- 
gen.   The  green  oxide  of  chrome  cannot  be 
brought  back  to  the  state  of  an  acid,  unless 
its  oxygen  be  restored  by  treating  it  with 
some  other  acid. 

The  chromic  acid  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
crystallises,  by  cooling  and  evaporation,  in 
longish  prisms  of  a  ruby  red.  Its  taiste  is 
acrid  and  styptic.  Its  specific  gravity  is  not 
exactly  known  ;  but  it  always  exceeds  that 
of  water.  It  powerfully  reddens  tlie  tincture 
of  turnsole. 

1  ts  action  on  combustible  substances  is  little 
known.  If  it  be  strongly  heated  \x  ith  char- 
coal, it  grows  black,  and  passes  to  the  me- 
tallic st.ite  without  melting. 

Of  the  acids,  the  action  of  (he  muriatic  on 
it  is  the  Tuost  remarkable.  If  this  be  dis- 
tilled with  the  chromic  acid,  by  a  gentle 
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heat,  it  is  readily  converted  into  chlonne. 
It  likewise  imparts  to  it  by  mixture  the  pro- 
perty of  dissolving  gold;  in  which  the  chro- 
mic  resembles  the  nitric  acid.  This  is  owing 
to  the  weak  adhesion  of  its  oxygen,  and  it  is 
the  only  one  of  tlie  metallic  acids  that  pos- 
sesses this  property.  _ 

The  extraction  of  chromic  acid  from  the 
French  ore,  is  performed  by  igniting  it  with 
its  own  weight  of  nitre  in  a  crucible.  The 
residue  is  lixiviated  with  water,  which  being 
then  filtered,  contains  the  chl-omate  ot  po- 
tassa.    On  pouring  into  this  a  little  nunc 
acid  and  murii\fe  of  bai-ytes,  an  instanta- 
neous precipitate  of  the  chromate  of  barytes 
takes  place.     After  having  procured  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  this  salt,  it  must  be  put  in 
its  moist  state  into  a  capsule,  and  dissolved 
in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  weak 
nitric  acid.    The  barytes  is  to  be  then  preci- 
pitated by  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  taking 
care  not  to  add  an  excess  of  it.    When  the 
liquid  is  found  by  trial  to  contain  neither 
sulphuric  acid  nor  barytes,  it  must  be  filtered. 
It  now  consists  of  water,  with  nitric  and 
chromic  acids.    The  whole  is  to  be  evapor- 
ated to  drj'ness,  conducting  the  heat  at  the 
end  so  as  not  to  endanger  the  decomposition 
of  the  chromic  acid,  which  will  remain  in 
the  capsule  under  the  form  of  a  reddish 
matter.    It  must  be  kept  in  a  glass  phial 
well  corked. 

Chromic  acid,  heated  with  a  powerful 
acid,  becomes  chromic  oxide ;  while  the  lat- 
ter, heated  with  the  hydrate  of  an  alkali,  be- 
comes chromic  acid.  As  the  solution  of  the 
oxide  is  green,  and  that  of  the  acid  yellow, 
these  transmutations  become  very  remark- 
able to  the  eye.  From  Berzelius's  experi- 
ments on  the  combinations  of  the  chromic 
acid  with  barytes,  and  oxide  of  lead,  its 
prime  equivalent  seems  to  be  6.5  ;  consisting 
of  3.5  chromium,  and  .3.0  oxygen. 

It  readily  unites  with  alkalies,  and  is  the 
only  acid  that  has  the  property  of  colouring 
its  salts,  whence  the  name  of  chromic  has 
been  given  it.    If  two  parts  of  the  red  lead 
ore  of  Siberia  in  fine  powder  be  boiled  with 
one  of  an  alkali  saturated  with  carbonic 
acid,  in  forty  parts  of  water,  -a  carbonate  of 
lead  will  be  precipitated,  and  the  chromate 
remain  dissolved.    The  solutions  are  of  a 
lemon  colour,  and  afford  crystals  of  a  some- 
what deeper  hue.     Those  of  chromate  of 
ammonia  are  in  yellow  laminaj,  having  the 
metallic  lustre  of  gold.  _ 

The  chromate  of  bart/tes  is  very  little 
soluble,  and  that  of  lime  still  less.  Ihey 
are  both  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  when  heated 
give  out  oxygea  gas,  as  do  the  alkaline 

chromates.  •  ,  <•!• 

If  the  chromic  acid  be  mixed  with  filings 
of  tin  and  the  muriatic  acid,  it  becomes  at 
first  yellowish-brown,  and  afterwards  as- 
sumes a  bluish-green  colour,  which  pre- 
serves the  same  shade  after  desiccation. 
Mthat  alone  gives  it  the  same  dark  colour.- 


With  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  it 
gives  a  precipitate  of  a  dark  cinnabar  colour. 
With  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  it  gives 
a  precipitate,  which,  the  moment  it  is  formed, 
appears  of  a  beautiful  carmine  colour,  but 
becomes  purple  by  exposure  to  the  light. 
This  combination,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
blowpipe,  melts  before  the  charcoal  is  in- 
flamed, and  assumes  a  blackish  and  metallic 
appearance.    If  it  be  then  pulverized,  the 
powder  is  still  purple;  but  after  the  blue 
flame  of  the  lamp  is  brought  into  contact 
with  this  powder,  it  assumes  a  green  colour, 
and  the  silver  appears  in  globules  dissemi- 
nated through  its  substance. 

With  nitrate  of  copper  it  gives  a  chesnut- 
red  precipitate.  With  the  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  muriate  of  bismuth,  muriate 
of  antimony,  nitrate  of  nickel,  and  muriate 
of  platina,  it  produces  yellowish  precipitates, 
when  the  solutions  do  not  contain  an  excess 
of  acid.  With  muriate  of  gold  it  produces 
a  greenish  precipitate. 

When  melted  with  borax,  or  glass,  or  acid 
of  phosphorus,  it  communicates  to  it  a  beau- 
tiful emerald-green  colour. 

If  paper  be  impregnated  with  it,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  a  few  days,  it  acquires  a 
green  colour,  which  remains  permanent  in 

the  dark.  .  . 

A  slip  of  iron,  or  tin,  put  into  its  solution, 
imparts  to  it  the  same  colour. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  tannin  produces 
a  flocculent  precipitate  of  a  brown  fawn 

colour.  , ,  , 

Sulphuric  acid,  when  cold,  produces  no 
effect  on  it ;  but  when  warm  it  makes  it 
assume  a  bluish-green  colour."— I/re's  Z)ic<. 

CHROMIUM.  {Chromium,  ii-  n.  ;  irom 
Xpccfxa,  colour:  because  it  is  remarkable  for 
o-iving  colour  to  its  combinations. )  Ihe 
name  of  a  metal  which  may  be  extracted 
either  from  the  native  chromate  of  lead  or  01 
iron.  The  latter  being  cheapest  and  most 
abundant,  is  usually  employed.  _ 

The  brown  chromate  of  iron  is  not  aCtea 
upon  by  nitric  acid,  but  most  readily  by  fil- 
trate of  potassa,  with  the  aid  of  a  red  heat. 
A  chromate  of  potassa,  soluble  in  water,  i9 
thus  formed.     The  iron  oxide  thrown  out  ot 
combination  may  be  removed  from  the  resi- 
dual part  of  the  ore  by  a  short  digestion  _m 
dilute  muriatic  acid.     A  second  fusion  with 
i  of  nitre,  will  give  rise  to  a  new  portion  ot 
chromate  of  potassa.    Having  decomposed 
the  whole  of  the  ore,  we  saturate  the  alka- 
line excess  with  nitric  acid,  evaporate  and 
crystiiUise.    The  pure  crystals,  dissolved  in 
water,  are  to  be  added  to  a  solution  of 
neutral  nitrate  of  mercury ;  whence,  by 
complex  affinity,  red  chromate  of  mercury 
precipitates.    Moderate  ignition  expels  the 
mercury  from  the  chromate,  and  tlic  remain- 
ing chromic  acid  may  be  reduced  to  the  me- 
tallic state,  by  being  exposed  in  contact  of 
the  charcoal  from  sugar,  to  a  violent  heat. 
Cliromium  thus  procured,  is  a  fiorous  liiase 
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of  agglutinated  grains.  It  is  very  brittle 
and  of  a  greyish-white,  intermediate'  between 
tin  and  steel.  It  is  sometimes  obtained  in 
iieedlcform  crystals,  which  cross  each  other 
in  all  directions.  Its  sp.  gravity  is  5. 9.  It 
is  susceptible  of  a  feeble  magnetism.  It  re- 
sists all  the  acids  except  nitromuriatic,  wliidi, 
at  a  boiling  heat,  oxidises  it  and  forms  a  mu- 
riate. Tlienard  describes  only  one  oxide  of 
chromium  ;  but  there  are  probably  two,  be- 
sides the  acid  already  described. 

I.  The  protoxide  is  green,  infusible,  in- 
decomposable by  heat,  reducible  by  voltaic 
electricity,  and  not  acted  on  by  oxygen  or 
air.    When  heated  to  dull  redness  with  the 
half  of  its  weight  of  potassium  or  sodium,  it 
forms  a  brown  matter,  which,  cooled  and 
exposed  to  the  air,  burns  with  flame,  and  is 
transformed  into  chromate  of  potassa  or  soda, 
of  a  canary-yellow  colour.    It  is  this  oxide 
which  is  obtained  by  calcining  the  chromate 
of  mercury  in  a  small  earttien  retort  for 
about  f  of  an  hour.    Tlie  beak  of  the  retort 
is  to  be  surrounded  with  a  tube  of  wet  linen 
and  plunged  into  water,  to  facilitate  the  con- 
derisation    of  the  mercury.     The  oxide, 
newly  precipitated  from  acids,  has  a  darki 
green  colour,and  is  easily  redissolved ;  but  ex- 
posure to  a  dull  red  heat  ignites  it,  and  ren- 
ders ft  denser,  insoluble,  and  of  a  light  green 
colour.    This  change  arises  solely  fiom  the 
closer  aggregation  of  the  particles,  for  the 


weight  is  not  altered. 

2.  The  deutoiide  is  procured  by  exposin>i- 
the  protonitrate  to  heat,  till  the'  fumes  of 
nitrous  gas  cease  to  issue.  A  brilliant  brown 
powder,  insoluble  in  acids,  and  scarcely  so- 
luble in  alkalies,  remains.  Muriatic  acid  di- 
gested on  it  exhales  chlorine,  showing  the 
increased  proportion  of  oxygen  in  this  oxide. 

3.  The  tritoxide  has  been  already  described 
among  the  acids.    It  may  be  directly  pro- 
cured, by  adding  nitrate  of  lead  to  tiie  above 
nitrochromate  of  potasSa,  and  digesting  the 
beautiful  orange  precipitate  of  cliromate  of 
lead  with  moderately  strong  muriatic  acid, 
till  its  power  of  action  be  exhausted.  The 
fluid  produced  is  to  be  passed  through  a  fil. 
ter,  and  a  little  oxide  of  silcer  very  gradu- 
ally added,  till  the  whole  solution  becomes 
of  a  deep  red  tint.    This  liquor,  by  slow 
evaporation,  deposits  small  ruby-red  ciystals, 
which  are  the  hydrated  chromic  acid.  The 
prime  equivalent  of  chromic  acid  deduced 
from  the  chromates  of  barytes  and  lead  by 
Berzelius,  is  6.544,  if  we  suppose  them  to 
be  neutral  salts.    According  to  this  chemist, 
the  acid  contains  double  the  oxygen  that  the 
gi-een  oxide  does.    But  if  these  chromates 
be  regarded  as  siibsalts,  then  ihe  acid  prime 
would  be  13.088,  consisting  of  6  oxygen  = 
7.088  metal;  while  the  protoxide  would 
consist  of  .S  oxygen  +  7.088  metal;  and 
the  deutoxide  of  an  intermediate  proportion 
^  CHRO'NIC.  {Chronicvs;  from  xpovos, 

time.)  A  term  applied  to  diseases  wliicli 
are  of  long  continuance,  and  mostly  without 


fever.  It  is  used  in  opposition  to  the  term 
acute.     See  Acute. 

CHRU'PSIA.  (From  xpoa,  colour,  and 
o^is,  sight.)  Visus  colomlm.  A  disease  of 
the  eyes,  in  which  the  person  perceives  ob- 
jects of  a  diflerent  colour  from  their  natural 
one. 

CHRYSA'NTHEMUM.fFrom  xpu.ro., 
gold,  and  ave^^LOl',  a  flower.)  1.  The  name 
ol  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna;an  system. 
Class,  Syngenesia ;  Order,  Fohmamia.  Sun- 
Hower,  or  marigold. 

2.  Many  herbs  are  so  called,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 

Chrysanthemum  i.eucakthemum.  Tlie 
systematic  name  of  the  great  os-eve  daisy. 
Maudlin-wort.  Bellis-major ;  Bupkthalmum 
majusj  Leucunthemum  vulgare;  BeUidiuides- 
Consolida  media  ;  Ocubts  hovis.  The  Cliry- 
sanlhemum  s—foliis  omplexicaulibus,  ohlongis, 
superne  serralis,  inferne  dentatis,  of  Lin- 
na;us.  The  flowers  and  lierb  were  formerly 
esteemed  in  asthmatic  and  phthisical  dis- 
eases, but  have  now  deservedly  fallen  into 
disuse. 

Chry'se,  (From  -xpvffos,  gold.)  The 
name  of  a  yellow  plaster. 

Chrysele'ctuum.  (From  x/'fo'os,  gold, 
and  riXwlpov,  amber.)  Amber,  of  a  golden 
yellow  colour. 

Chrysi'ppea.  (From  CJirysippus,  its  dis- 
coverer.) ^  An  herb  enumerated  by  Pliny. 

Chrysi'tis.  (From  xpyo-oy,. gold.)  1.  Li- 
tharge. 

2.  Tlie  yellow  foam  of  lead. 

3.  The  herb  yarrow,  from  the  golden 
colour  of  its  flower. 

CHRYSOBA'LANUS.  (From  xp"(roj, 
gold,  and  PaXavos,  a  nut;  so  named  be- 
cause of  its  colour,  which,  before  it  is  dried, 
is  yellow.)     The  nutmeg. 

CHRYSOBERYL.  Cymophane  of 
Hauy.  A  mineral  of  an  asparagus  green 
colour  and  vitreous  lustre,  found  in  the 
Brazil,  and  Ceylon. 

CHRYSOCOXLA.  (From  xpvaos, 
gold,  and  koAAtj,  cement.)  Gold  solder; 
Borax. 

CHRYSO'COMA.  (From  xpvcros,  gold, 
and  icofiT,,  hair ;  so  called  from  its  golden, 
hair-hke  appearance.)  The  herb  miifoil,  or 
yarrow.     See  yJc/dKea  milhfolhim. 

Chrtsogo'nia.  (Trom  XP^'^os,  gold, 
and  yivofxat,  to  become.)  A  tincture  of 
gold. 

ChrYsola'chaNon.  (From  xp^cos,  gold, 
and  Kaxavov,  a  pot-licrb ;  so  named  from  its 
having  a  yellow  leaf.)  The  herb  orach  ;  a 
species  of  ati'iplex. 

CHRYSOLITE.  Peridot  of  Haiiy, 
Topaz  of  the  ancients,  while  our  tojiaz  is 
then-  chrysolite.  The  liardest  of  all  gems  of 
a  pistachio-green  colour.  It  comes  from 
Egypt  and  Bohemia, 

CIIRYSOSPLE'NI UM,  (From xpvcros, 
gold,  and  aairKfviuv,  spieenwort.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna-an 
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system.  Class,  Becandria  ;  lOrdcr,  Digynia. 
Golden  saxifrage.  .  , 

CHRYSOPRASE.    A  vanety  of  cal- 

"?'hI;su'i.c.u«.   (From  Xf""^"^'  g^^'^' 
,K^.,  to  take  away.)    The  aqua  reg.a  ^vhich 
has  the  property  of  dissolving  gold. 

CHUSITE.  A  yellowish-green  trans- 
lucent mineral,  found  by  Saussure  in  the 
cavities  of  porphyries,  in  the  envn-ons  ot 

Limbourg.  „     ^      •      • ; 

CHYAZIC  ACID.    See  Frmsic  acid. 

Chyla'uia.  (From  X"^»^'  ^'y^^'\  ..-^ 
discharge  of  a  whitish  mucous  urine,  at  the 
colour  and  consistence  of  chyle. 

CHYLE.  Chylus.  The  milk-like  li- 
quor observed  some  hours  after  eating,  m 
the  lacteal  vessels  of  the  mesentery,  and  in 
the  thoracic  duct.  It  is  separated  by  diges- 
tion from  the  chyme,  and  is  that  fluid  sub- 
stance from  wliich  the  blood  is  formed.  See. 

Digestion.  ,.  ,       ,  .,„„ 

«  The  chyle  may  be  studied  under  two 

different  forms :  .  ,    ,        •  *i,„ 

1st,  When  it  is  mixed  with  chyme  m  the 

small  intestine.  .  . 

2d,  Under  the  liquid  fonn,  cu-culating  m 
the  chyliferous   vessels,  and  the  thoracic 

^"no  person  having  particularly  engaged  in 
the  examination  of  the  chyle  during  its  stay 
in  the  small  intestine,  our  knowledge  on  this 
point  is  little.  The  liquid  chyle  contained  in 
the  chyliferous  vessels  has  been  examined 

with  great  care. 

In  order  to  procure  it,  the  best  manner 
consists  in  giving  food  to  an  animal;  and 
when  the  digestion  is  supposed  to  be  in  lull 
activity,  to  strangle  it,  or  cut  the  spinal 


If  the  animal  from  wliich  the  chyle  is 
extracted  has  eaten  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stances of  a  fatty  nature,  the  liquid  drawn 
from  the  thoracic  duct  is  of  a  milky  white, 
a  little  heavier  than  distilled  water,  of  a 
strong  spermatic  odour,  of  a  salt  taste, 
slightly  adhering  to  the  tongue,  and  sensibly 

alcaline.  „     .  ,  ^      ^  e 

Chyle,  very  soon  after  it  has  passed  out  ot 
the  vessel  that  contained  it,  becomes  fmn,- 
and  almost  solid  :  after  some  time  it  sepa- 
rates into  three  parts ;  the  one  solid  that 
remains  at  the  bottom,  another  liquid  at  the 
and  a  third  that  forms  a  very'  thin 


maiTow  behind  the  occipital  bone.  The 
whole  length  of  the  breast  is  cut  open  ;  tlie 
hand  is  thrust  in  so  as  to  pass  a  ligature 
which  embraces  the  aorta,  the  oesophagus, 
and  the  thoracic  duct,  the  nearest  to  the 
neck  possible  ;  the  ribs  of  the  left  side  are 
then  twisted  or  broken,  and  Uie  thoracic 
duct  is  seen,  closely  adhering  to  the  oeso- 
phagus.   The  upper  part  is  detached,  and 
carefully  wiped  to  absorb  the  blood ;  it  is 
cut,  and  the  chyle  flows  into  the  vessel  in- 
tended to  receive  it.  ,     •  ,  ^, 

The  ancients  were  acquainted  witli  the 
existence  of  the  chyle,  but  their  ideas  of  it 
were  very  inexact;  it  was  observed  anew  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
and  b'eing,  in  certain  conditions   of  an 
opaque  white,  it  was  compared  to  mdk 
tlL  vessels  that  contain  it  were  even  named 
lacteal  vessels,  a  very  improper  -^^^ 
since  there  is  very  little  other  snnilaiity  be- 
tween chyle  and  milk  except  the  colour. 
It  is  only  in  modern  times,  and  by  the 


Ser"arthe"surlace"of  the  liquids.'  The 
chyle,  at  the  same  time,  assumes  a  vivid 

rose  colour.  ^    j  ^ 

When  the  chyle  proceeds  from  food  that 
contains  no  fat  substance,  it  presents  the 
same  sort  of  properties,  but  instead  of  being 
opaque  white,  it  is  opaline,  and  almost 
transparent ;  the  layer  which  forms  at  the 
top  is  less  marjced  than  in  the  former  sort 

of  chyle.  „  ,  , 

Chvle  never  takes  the  hue  of  the  colour- 
ing substances  mixed  in  the  food,  as  many 
aulhors  have  pretended.  .  •  v 

Animals  that  were  made  to  eat  indigo, 
saffron,  and  madder,  furnished  a  chyle  the 
colour  of  which  had  no  relation  to  that  ot 
the  substances.  . 

Of  the  three  substances  into  which  the 
chvle  separates  when  abandoned  to  itselt, 
that  of  the  surface,  of  an  opaque  white 
colour,  is  a  fatty  body  ;  the  solid  part  is 
formed  of  fibrin  and  a  little  colouring 
matter  ;  the  liquid  is  like  the  serum  of  the 

The  proportion  of  these  three  parts  is 
variable  according  to  the  nature  of  die  food 
There  are  species  of  chyle,  such  as  tiiat  ot 
suc^ar,  which  contain  very  little  fibrin; 
others  such  as  that  of  flesh  contain  more 
The  same  thing  happens  with  the  fat  matter, 
which  is  vei7  abundant  when  the  food  con- 
tains grease  or  oil,  whilst  there  is  scarcely 
any  setn  when  the  food  is  nearly  deprived 

of  fatty  bodies.  ,   ,   ,     ,  „. 

The  absorption  of  the  chyle  has  been  at- 
tributed to  the  capillarity  /'\^^''\f^ 
radicles,  to  the  compression  of  the  chyle  by 

the  sides  of  the  ^^^^^ '^f '''''' .^^t 
terly,  it  has  been  pretended  that .  *  tikes 
puJe  by  virtue  of  the  proper  ^sen.bihtyo^^ 


rSsorbing  mouths,  and  of  the  insensible 
organic  contractility  that  they  are  supposed 
to  possess.    It  first  enters  the  threads  of  tlie 
lacteal  vessels,   it  then  traverses  the  me- 
senteric glands,  it  arrives  at  the  thoracic 
duct,  and  at  last  enters  the  subclavian  veui. 
Tlie  causes  that  determine  its  motion  are 
^   .    •  ,    .         1  ,.n  ,imes  anc.  uy  ui.   the  contractility  proper  to  the  chyliferous 
It  IS  only  m  "'"'l'^' ^r^^nert,   vessels,  the  unknown  cause  of  its  absorption, 
labours  of  Dupuytren  Vauquel.n,  Ernn^ert    ves      ,  ^i,do„^i„al  muscles,  par- 

and  Marcet,  that  posit.venotions  concerning   thejires  _^  ^^^^  ^^^^.^^^  ^^^^ 

We'l'riit'^  thrr^v'ations  of  these  perhaps,  the  pulsation  of  tbe  arteries  of  th. 
learned  men,  with  the  addition  of  our  own.  abdomen. 
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If  M-e  wish  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  the 
velocity  with  wliich  the  cliyle  flows  into  tlie 
thoracic  duct,  we  must  open  this  canal  in 
a  living  animal,  at  the  place  where  it  opens 
into  the  subclavian  vein.  We  find  that  tiiis 
rapidity  is  not  very  great,  and  that  it  in- 
creases every  time  tliat  the  animal  com- 
presses tlie  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  by  the 
abdominal  muscles  ;  a  similar  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  compressing  the  belly  with  the  hand. 

However,  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation 
of  the  chyle  appears  to  me  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  formed  in  the  small  intestine  ; 
tills  last  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
the  chyme :  so  that  if  the  food  is  in  great 
abundance,  and  of  easy  digestion,  the  chyle 
will  flow  quickly ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
food  is  in  small  quantity,  or,  which  is  the 
same  tiling,  if  it  is  of  difficult  digestion,  as 
less  chyle  will  be  formed,  so  its  progress  will 
be  more  slow. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  appreciate  the 
quantity  of  chyle  that  would  be  formed 
during  a  given  digestion,  though  it  ought 
to  be  considerable.  In  a  dog  of  ordinary 
size  that  had  eaten  animal  food  at  discretion, 
an  incision  into  the  thoracic  duct  of  the 
neck  (the  dog  being  alive)  gave  about  half 
an  ounce  of  liquid  in  five  minutes,  and  the 
running  was  not  suspended  during  the 
whole  continuance  of  the  formation  of  the 
chyle,  that  is,  during  several  hours. 

It  is  not  known  whether  there  is  any 
variation  in  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  of 
the  chyle  during  the  same  digestion  ;  but 
supposing  it  uniform,  there  would  enter  six 
ounces  of  chyle  per  hour  into  the  venous 
system.  We  may  presume  that  the  propor- 
tion of  chyle  is  m.ore  considerable  in  man, 
whose  chyliferous  organs  are  more  volumi- 
nous, and  in  whom  the  digestion  is,  in  gene- 
ral, more  rapid  than  in  the  dog. ' '  Magendies 
Phynology. 

_  .  The  chyle  is  mixed  with  the  albuminous 
and  gelatinous  lymph  in  the  thoracic  duct, 
wWch  receives  them  from  the  lymphatics. 

The  uses  of  the  chyle  are,  1.  To  supply 
the  matter  from  which  the  blood  and  other 
fluids  of  our  body  are  prepared;  from  wliich 
fluids  tlie  solid  parts  are  formed.  2.  By 
its  acescent  nature,  it  somewhat  restrains 
the  putrescent  tendency  of  the  blood  :  hence 
the  dreadful  putridity  of  the  humours  from 
starving  ;  and  thus  milk  is  an  excellent  re- 
medy against  scurvy.  3,  By  its  very  copious 
aqueous  latex,  it  prevents  the  tliickening  of 
the  fluids,  and  thus  renders  them  fit  for  the 
various  secretions.  4.  The  cliyle  secreted 
in  tlie  breasts  of  puerperal  women,  under 
the  name  of  milk,  forms  the  most  excellent 
nutriment  of  al)  aliments  for  new-born 
infants. 

CHYLIFICA'TION.  {Chylificalio,  from 
chyluB,  and /ro,  to  become.)  Cliylifactu,. 
The  process  earned  on  in  tlie  small  intes- 
tines, and  principally  in  tlie  duodenum, 


chyme"''''        '"''^'^      separated  from  the 

Chyli'sma.     (From  ^vKos,  juice.)  An 
expressed  juice. 

CHYLOPOIE'TIC.     [ClnjlopoMcus  ■ 
from  chyle,  and  ^oL,  to  mak^.^ 

,  ^"^  connected  with  thi 
foimation  of  cliyle ;  thus  chylopoietic  viscera, 
chylopoietic  vessels,  &c 

CHYLO'SIS.  (From  x^Kos,  juice.) 
Chyhhcation,  or  the  changing  the  food  into 

Chvlosta'gma.  (From  x^\ot,  juice,  and 
^«fa,,  to  distil.)  Tlie  distillation  or  ex- 
pression of  any  juice,  or  humid  pai-t  from 
tlie  rest. 

Chtlostacma  diaphoreticum.    a  name 
given  by  Mindeierus  to  a  distillation  of 
Venice  treacle  and  raithridate. 
.  .^^YLUS.    {XvXos,  succiis,  from  yi/«, 
juice.)    See  Chi/le. 

CHYME.  [C/i7/mvs  ;  from  xvf^os,  which 
signifies  humour  or  juice.)  The  ingested 
mass  of  food  that  passes  from  the  stomach 
into  the  duodenum,  and  from  which  the 
ciiyle  IS  prepared  in  the  small  intestines  by 
the  admixture  of  the  bib,  &c.  See  J);. 
gesHo7i. 

CHY'MIA.    Chemistry.  • 

.  CHYMIA'TER.     A    chemical  phy- 
sician. 

CHYMIA'TRIA.    (From  x^A-a,  che- 
mistry,  and  lao/xai,  to  heal.)    The  art  of 
curing  diseases  by  tlie  application  of  che- 
mistry to  the  uses  of  medicine. 
Chymo'sis.     See  Cliemosis. 
Chy'klen  hamx.    A  cylindrical  root,  of 
the  thickness  of  a  goose-quill,  brought  from 
China.    It  has  a  bitterish  taste,  and  imparts 
a  yellow  tinge  to  the  saliva.     The  Chinese 
hold  it  in  great  estimation  as  a  stomachic, 
infused  in  wine. 

Chy'sis.  (From  x^",  to  pour  out.)  Fu- 
sion, or  the  reduction  of  solid  bodies  into 
fluid  by  heat. 

Chy'tlon.  (From  xuo.,  to  pour  out)  An 
anointing  with  oil  and  water. 

CIBA'LIS.  (From  ciiMS,  foodO  Of  or 
belonging  to  food. 

CiiiALis  FISTULA.  An  obsolete  term  for 
the  oesophagus. 

CIBA'TIO.  (From  ciins,  food.)  The 
taking  of  food. 

Ci  BUR.    An  obsolete  term  for  sulpliur. 
CICATRISAlvJT.  {Cicalrismis;  from  «- 
cnlrico,  to  skin  over.)    Such  applications  as 
dispose  wounds  and  ulcers  to  dry  up  and 
heal,  and  to  be  covered  with  a  skin. 

CICA'TRIX.  (From  cicatrico,  to  heal 
up  or  skin  over.)  A  seam  or  scar  upon  the 
skin  iifter  the  liealing  of  a  sore  or  ulcer. 
Cicely,  sweet.  See  Scantlix  odorala. 
CrCER.  (A  plant  so  called.  Tlie 
Ciceroves  bad  their  name  from  this  pulse,  as 
tlie  Pisones  had  from  the  pisum  or  pea,  and 
the  Lentvli  from  the  lens  or  lentil.)    1.  The 
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name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaan 
system.  Class,  Diadelphia  s  Order,  Be- 
candria.    The  vetch. 

2.  The  pharmacopoelal  name  of  the  com- 
mon cicli  or  ciches. 

CicEU  ARiETiKUM.  The  Systematic  name 
of  the  cicer  plant.  Erebinthus ;  Cicer— Joins 
serratis,  of  Linnaus.  The  seeds  have  been 
employed  medicinally,  but  are  now  fallen 
into  disuse.  In  some  places  they  are 
toasted,  and  used  as  coffee ;  and  m  others, 
ground  into  a  flour  for  bread.  The  colour 
of  the  arillus  of  the  seed  is  sometimes  white, 
red,  or  black;  hence  the  distinction  into 
cicer  album,  rubrum,  and  nigrum. 

Ci'cERA.     (From  cicer,  the  vetch.)  A 
anall  pill  of  the  size  of  a  vetch. 

CicEUA  TARTAR!.  Small  pUls  composed 
of  turpentine  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  the  size 

ot  A  vetch* 

CICHO'RIUM.  (Originally,  according 
to  Pliny,  an  Egyptian  name,  and  adopted 
by  the  Greeks.    It  is  written  sometimes 
Kixopttov :   whence '  Horace  has  cichorea, 
levesque  malvce  :  soi^etimes  Kixop'o".  or  K|- 
Xupioy.    It  is  suppc^sed  by  some  to  have  tins 
name,  urapa  to  5ia  rwv  x^P'*'*'  froi^/'^ 
creeping  through  the  fields.    Others  derive 
it  from  Kixeo),  invenio ;  on  account  of  its 
being  so  readily  found,  or  so  common.) 
Succory.    1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnsean  system.    Class,  Syngenesia, 
Order,  Folygamia  cequalis. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  tlie  wild 
cichory.     See  Cichonum  intybus. 

CxcHOBiuM  ENDiviA.  The  systematic 
name  of  tlie  endive.  Endivia ;  Endiva ; 
Cichnrium  ;  —floribus  solitariLi,  2>etiduncu- 
lalis,folus  inlegris ;  crenatis,  of  Linnajus, 
is  an  extremely  wholesome  salad,  possessing 
bitter  and  anodyne  qualities. 

CifHORiuM  INTYBUS.     The  Systematic 
name  of  the  wild  succory.      CLchonujn ; 
Cichoreum;  Cie.horium  sylvestre  vel  officina- 
rum,  Ciclioriuin;— floribus geminis,  sessUibus ; 
fuliis  runcinalL-i,  of  Linnajus.     It  belongs  to 
the  same  family  with  the  garden  endive,  and 
by  some  botanists  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  same  plant  in  its  uncultivated  state  ;  but 
the  endive  commonly  used  as  salad  is  an 
annual,  or  at  most  a  biennial  plant,  and 
its  parent  is  now  known  to  be  the  cichonum 
endivia.    Wild  succory  or  cichory,  abounds 
witli  a  milky  juice,  of  a  penetrating  bitterish 
taste,  and  of  no  remarkable  smell,  or  par- 
ticular flavour:  the  roots  are  more  bitter 
than  the  leaves  or  stalks,  and  these  much 
more  so  than  tlie  flowers.    By  culture  in 
gardens,  and   by  blanching,   it    loses  its 
bitterness,  and  may  be  eaten  early  in  he 
spring  in  salads.     The  roots,  if  gathered 
before  the  stem  shoots  up,  are  also  eatable, 
and  when  dried  may  be  made  into  bread. 
The  roots  and  leaves  of  this  plant  ai  e  stateU 
by  Lewis  to  be  very  useful  aperients,  acting 
mildly  and  without  irritation,  tending  rather 
to  abate  than  tb  incf^aBe  heat,  and  whidh 


may  therefore  be  given  with  safety  in  hectic 
and  inflammatory  cases.    Taken  freely,  they 
keep  the  belly,  open,  or  produce  a  gentle 
diarrhoea ;  and  when  thus  continued  for 
some  time,  they  have  often  proved  salutary 
in  the  beginning  obstructions  of  the  viscera, 
in  jaundices,  cachexies,  hypochondriacal  and 
other  chronical  disorders.     A  decoction  of 
this  herb,  with  others  of  the  like  kind,  in 
whey,  and  rendered  purgative  by  a  suit- 
able addition  of  polychrest  salt,  was  found  an 
useful  remedy  in  cases  of  biliary  calculi, 
and  promises  advantage  in  many  complaints 
requiring  what  have  been  termed  attenuants 
and  resolvents.    The  virtues  of  succory,  like 
those  of  dandelion,  reside  in  its  milky  juice  ; 
and  we  are  warranted,  says  Dr.  Woodville, 
in  asserting,  that  the  expressed  juice  of  both 
these  plants,  taken  in  large  doses  frequently 
repeated,  has  been  found  an  efficacious  re- 
medy in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  as  well  as  the 
various  other    affections  above-mentioned. 
The  milky  juice  may  be  extracted  by  boiling 
in  water,  or  hy  pressure.    The  wild  and  the 
garden  sorts  are  used  indifferently.     If  the 
root  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  dried,  and 
roasted,  it  resembles  coffee,  and  is  sometimes 
a  good  substitute  for  it. 

CrCHORY.  See  Cichonum  intybus. 
Cichory,  wild.  See  Cichorium  inlybus. 
Cicinde'la.  (A  dim.  of  candela  :  i.  e,  a 
little  candle  ;  so  called  from  its  light.)  Tire 
o-low-worm.  By  some  thought  to  be  ano- 
dyne, lithontriptic,  though  probably  neither. 
Not  used  in  the  present  day. 

Cici'num  oleum.  (From  kiki,  the  rici- 
nus.)  An  oil,  obtained  by  boiling  the 
bruised  seeds  of  the  Jalropha  cwrcai  of  Lin - 
na;us.  It  is  somewhat  similar  in  its  pro* 
perties  to  castor  oil. 

Ci'cLA.  A  name  for  the  white  beet. 
CICU'TA.  {Quasi  ccecuta,  blind;  be* 
cause  it  destroys  the  sight  of  those  who  use 
it,  Cicuta  signifies  also  the  internode,  or 
space  between  two  joints  of  a  reed  ;  or  the 
hollow  stem  of  any  plant  which  the  shepherds 
used  for  making  their  rural  pipes.  Est 
mihi  disparibus  septem  conjuncla  cicuiis  fs- 
t'ula.  Virgil.)  Hemlock.  1.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnajan  system. 
Cfass,  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Digynia.  _ 

2.  The  name,  in  most  pharmacopoeias,  of 
the  common  hemlock.     See  Conium. 
CicuTA  AQUATioA.     See  Cicula  virosa. 
CicuTA  vuiosA.    The  systematic  name  of 
the  Cicuta  aqualica ;  Cicutaria  virosa  ;  Siicm 
majus  altervm  angustifolium ;   Slum  eruc(e 
folio ;  long-leaved  water  hemlock  and  cow- 
bane.     This  plant,  Cicuta — umbellis  ojrpo- 
dtifoliis ;  peliolis  marginatis  ohtusis,  of  Lin- 
naeus, is  seldom  employed  medicinally  in  the 
present  day.   It  is  an  active  poison,  and  often 
eaten  by  mistake  for  the  wild  smallage,  the 
Apiuni  graveolens,  of  Linnajus ;   when  it 
produces  tremors,  vertigo,  a  violent  bum-- 
iiig  at  the  stomach,  epilepsy,  convulsions, 
spasms  of  tlite  jaw,  a  flbwing  of  blood  from 
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dZth  ''  abdomen,  and 

cJliA     y^^-    f '  f^"" 
Cli.lA.    (Ihe  plural  of  cilhim.)  A 

species  of  pubescence  of  plants  which  con- 

sists  ot  hairs  on  the  margin  of  a  leaf  or  petal, 

giving  u  a  fringed  appearance. 

from  cilium,  the 
eyehd.;    Belonging  to  the  eyelid. 

CiLiAR  LIGAMENT.  Ligumenlum  ciliare. 
Ihe  circular  portion  that  divides  the  clioroid 
membrane  from  the  iris,  and  which  adheres 
to  the  sclerotic  membrane.  It  appears  like 
a  white  circulai-  ring.  See  C/wroid  mem- 
orane. 

Ciliahe  LiGAJiENTUM.  Choroid  onem- 
brane. 

CiLiARis  MuscuLus,  That  part  of  the 
musculus  orbicularis  palpebrarum  which  lies 
nearest  the  cilia,  considered  by  Riolan  as  a 
distinct  muscle. 

CILIATUS.  Bordered,  fringed:  ap- 
led  to  leaves,  corolla,  petals,  &c.  :  lience/o- 
hnn],  cihatum,  anlhodium  cUialum,  and  peiala 
ciliata.  See  Leaf,  Corolla,  Anihodmm,  'Pe- 
ialunu 

CI'LIUM.  ( From  cilleo,  to  move  about. ) 
Ihe  eyelid  or  eyelash.     Ssa'also.  CUia. 

CiLiARv  PROCESSES.  The  wliite  fdlds  •  at' 
die  margin  of  the  uvea  in  the  eye,  covered 
With  a  black  matter,  wWch  proceed  from 
tlie  uvea  to  the  crystalline  lens,  upon  which 
they  lie. 

■  Ci'llo.    (From  cj'/mTO,  the  eyelid.)  One 
who  is  affected  witli  a  spasm  or  tremblino- 
of  the  eyelids.  ° 
CILLO'SIS.    (From  d/mw,  the  eyelid.) 
A  spasmodic  trembling  of  the  eyelids. 
Cimeter-shajied.     See  Leaf. 
CIMEX.    (From /cei^iaj,  to  inhabit;  so 
called  because  they  infest  Jiouses.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  insects  in  the  Linnsean 
system.     The  wall-louse  or  bug. 

_  CiMEX  noHESTicus.  Six  or  seven  are 
given  inwardly  to  cure  tlie  ague,  just  before 
the  fits  come  on,  and  have  the  same  effect 
with  every  thing  nauseous  and  disgusting. 

Cimo'lia  AuiA.  (From  KijUoAos,  Cimo- 
lus,  an  island  in  the  Cretan  sea,  where  it  is 
procured.)     Sec  Cimolile. 

CiMoLiA  niRpuREscENs.  Fullcrs-eartli. 
CIMOLITE.     Cimolian  earth.  The 
Ci77iolia  of  Pliny.     An  earth  of  a  greyish 
white  colour,  which  consists  of  silex,  alu- 
mina, oxide  of  iron  and  water, 
Ci'na  ciN^.:.     Sec  Cindwn'a. 

m/lfA  R  a''""         ^irlemUia  sanlonica. 
LiJNAKA.     (Inom    kw(0},    to  move; 
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quasi  movet  ad  vejierem  txl  minavi.)  Arti- 
choke..   1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 


in  the  Llnna^an  system.    Class,  S^ngenemi  ; 
Urder,  Folygavua  wqualis. 
»    2.  The  phanuacopoeial  name  for  the  com- 
mon artichoke.     See  Ciimra  scr.hjrrms. 

CiNARA  scoLYMus.  The  Systematic  name 
of  the  artichoke,  called  in  tlie  pharmaco- 
peias ^«coa,/-,<m;  Jlgriocinara  ;  Artkoculvs  ■ 
Arltsahocas  Icevis ;    Costus  nigra;  Carduus 
satvous    non  spinoms ;     Cinara  horlercsis; 
i>calymiis  sntivus ;  Carduus  domeslicus  camu 
major ei  Carduus  allilis.     The  Cinara —fo- 
Ins  subspmosis  pinnatis  indivisirjue,  cabjcinis 
squamis  ovalis,  of  Linnajus.     A  native  of 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  but  cultivated 
here  for  culinary  purposes.    The  leaves  are 
bitter,  and  aff-ord,  by  expression,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  juice,  ivliich,  when  strained, 
and  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  white 
wine,  has  been  given  successfully  in  dropsies 
in  the  dose  of  3  or  4  table-spoonfuls  ni<.ht 
and  morning,  but  it  is  very  uncertain  in  its 
operation. 

CINCHO'NA.  (Geoff-roy  states  that  the 
use  of  this  bark  was  first  learned  from  the 
tollowing  circumstance  :  — Some  cinchona 
trees  being  thrown  by  the  winds  into  a  pool 
of  water,  lay  there  till  the  water  became  so 
bitter,  that  every  body  refused  to  drink  it. 
However,  one  of  the  neighbouring  inhabit- 
ants being  seized  with  a  violent  paroxysm 
of  fever,  and  finding   no  other  water  to 
quench  his  thirst,  was  forced  to  drink  of  this, 
by  which  he  was  perfectly  cured.    He  afterl 
wards  related  the  circumstance  to  others,  and 
prevailed  upon  some  of  his  friends,  who  were 
ill  of  fevers,  to  make  use  of  the  same  remedy, 
with  whom  it  proved  equally  successful.  The 
use  of  this  excellent  remedy,  however,  was 
very  little  known  till  about  the  year  1638, 
when  a  signal  cure  having  been  performed  by 
It  on  the  Spanish  viceroy's  lady,  the  Countess 
del  Cinchon,  at  Lima,  it  came  into  general 
use,  and  hence  it  was  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  cortex  cinchonee,  and  ;>«/m 
co?miiss<T,  or  tlie  Countess's  powder.  On 
the  recovery  of  the  Countess,  she  distributed 
a  large  quantity  of  the  bai-k  to  the  Jesuits 
m  whose  hands  it  acquired  still  greater  re- 
putation, and  by  them  it  was  first  introduced 
into  Europe,  and  thence  called  cortei-,  or 
jndvu  jesmticus,  pu/vis  patrum ;   and  also 
Cardinal  del  Lugo's  powder,  because  that 
charitable  prelate  bought  a  large  quantity  of 
It  at  great  expence  for.tlieuse  of  the  reli- 
gious poor  at  Rome.)    I.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Liiina:an  system. 
Class,  Pentandria ,-  Order,  Monogyiiia'.  Cin- 
chona, or  Peruvian  bark-tree. 

2.  The  pliarmacopoDial  name  of  several 
kinds  of  barks  ;  called  also  Cortex.  Cortex 
china;  China  ;  Chinchinu  ;  A'ina  hina,  A'in- 
kina;  Qiiina  qtiina,  Quinquiita ;  the  tiees 
affbrding  which,  grow  wild  in  the  hilly  parts 
of  Peru;  the  bark  is  stripped  from  tiie 
branches,  trunk  and  root,  and  dried.  Tliree 
kinds  of  it  arc  now  in  use. 


1.  Cortex  cinckonts  cordi/uUa.— The  plant 
which  aftbrds  this  species  is  tlic  Cinchona  cor- 
di folia,  of  Zea;  the  Cinckona  officinalis,  ot 
Linnaeus;  the  Cinchona  macrocarpa,  ot 
Willdenow.  Heart-leaved  cinchona.  The  , 
bark  of  this  tree  is  called  yelloiv  bark,  be- 
cause it  approaches  more  to  that  colour  than 
either  of  the  others  does.  It  is  in  flat  pieces, 
not  convoluted  like  the  pale,  nor  dark-CQ- 
loured  like  the  red ;  externally  smooth, 
ternally  of  a  light  cinnamon  colour,  friable 
and  fibrous  ;  has  no  peculiar  odour  different 
from  tlie  others,  but  a  tasW  incomparably 
more  bitter,  with  some  degree  of  astringency. 

2.  Cortex  cinchonce  luncifjjlite.  —  This 
species  is  obtained  from  the  Cinchotia  lanci- 
folia  of  Zea,  Lance-leaved  cinchona.  This 
is  the  quilled  bark,  which  comes  in  small 
quilled  twigs,  breaking  close  and  smooth, 
friable  between  the  teeth,  covered  .witli  a 
rou<^h  coat  of  a  brownish  colour,  internally 
smooth,  and  of  a  light  brown  ;  its  taste  is 
bitter,  and  slightly  astringent ;  flavour  , 
slightly  aromatic,  with  some  degree  of  mus- 
tiness. 

3.  Cortex  cinchonts  oblongifolia.  —  This 
Und  is  procured  from  Cinchona  oblongifolia 
of  Zea.  Oblong-leaved  cinchona.  This 
is  the  red  bark  :  it  is  in  large  thick  pieces, 
externally  covered  with  a  brown  rugged 
coat,  internally  more  smooth  and  compact, 
but  fibrous,  of  a  dark  red  colour ;  taste 
and  smell  similar  to  that  of.  the  cinchona 
lancifoliee  cortex,  but  the  taste  rather  stronger.  . 

From  the  general  analysis  of  bark,  it  ap- 
'  pears  to  consist,  besides  the  woody  matter 

which  composes  the  greater  part  of  it,  of . 
'  gum,  resin,  gallic  acid,  of  very  small  por- 
tions  of  tannin  and  essential  oil,  and  of . 
several  salts  having  principally  lime  for  tlieir 
basis.    Seguin  also  supposed  the  existence  , 
of  gelatin  in  it,  but  without  sufficient  proof. 
Cold  water  infused  on  pale  bark  for  soipe  . 
hours,  acquires  a  bitter  taste,  with  some 
share  of  its  odour ;   when  .  assisted  by  a 
moderate  heat,  the  water  takes  up  more  of 
the  active  matter;   by  decoction,  a  fluid, 
deep  coloured,  of  a  bitter  styptic  taste,  is 
obtained,  which,  when  cold,  deposits  a  pre- 
cipitate of  resinous  matter  ^and  gallic  acid.  • 
By  long  decoction,  the  virtues  of  the  bark 
"  are  nearly  destroyed,  owing  to  the  oxygen- 
ation of  its  active  matter.    Magnesia  en- 
ables water  to  dissolve  a  larger  portion  of 
the  principles  of  bark,  as  does  lime,  though 
in  an  inferior  degree.    Alkohol  is  the  most 
powerful  solvent  of  its  active  matter.  Brandy  . 
and  other  spirits  and  wines,   afford  also, 
strong  solutions,  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  alkohol  they  contain.    A  saturated 
solution  of  ammonia  is  also  a  powerful  sol- 
vent ;   vinegar  is  less  so  even  than  water. 
By'  distillation,  water  is  slightly'  impreg- 
nated  with   the    flavour  of   bark ;    it   is . 
doubtful  whether  any  essential  oil  can  be 
obtained.  i  .  •  .      ■  ' 

The  action  of  menstrua  on  tha  red  bark 
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is  nearly  tlie  same,  the  sorutious  6nly  being- 
considerably  stronger,  or. containing  a  larger 
quantity  of  resinous  mjatter,  and  of  the  as- 
tringent principle.  • 

The  analysis  of  the  yellow  bark,  shows 
that  its  active  principles  are  more  concen- 
trated than  in  either  of  the  others,  affording 
.to  water,  alkohol,  &c  tinctures,  much 
stronger  both  in  bitterness,  and  astringency, 
especially  in  the  for,mer  principle.  •>  • 

Vauquelin  made  infusions  of  all  the  va- 
rieties of  cinchona  he  could  procure,  using  the 
same  quantities  of  the  barks  and  water,  and 
leaving  the  powders  infused  for  the  same 
time.    He  observed,  1.  That  certain  infu- 
sions were  precipitated  abundantly  by  in- 
fusion of  galls,  by  solution  of  glue  and  tar- 
tar emetic.    2.  Tiiat  some  were  precipi- 
tated by  glue,  but  not  by  the  two  other  re- 
agents ;  and,  3.  That  others  were,  on  the 
contrary,  by  nutgalls,   and  tartar  emetic, 
without  being  aflt;eted  by  glue..   4.  And 
that  thpre  were  some  w.hicli  lyielded  no  pre- 
cipitate hy  nutgalls,  ttmnin',  or  emetic  tartar. 
The  cinchonas  that  furnished  the  first  infu- 
sion, were  of  excellent  quality  ;  those  that 
afforded  the   fourth  were   not  febrifuge; 
while  those  that  gave  tlie  second  and  third 
were  febrifuge,  but  in  a  smaller  degree  than 
the  first.    Besides  mucilage,  kiuate  of  lime, 
and  woody  fibre,  he  obtained  in  his  analysts 
a  rpsinous  substance,  which  appears  not  to 
be  identic  in  all  the  species  of  bark.    It  is 
very  bitter,  very  soluble  in  alkohol,  in  acids 
and  alkalies  ;  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water, 
but  more  soluble  in  hot.     It:  is  this  body 
which  gives  to  infusions  of  cinchona  the 
property  of  yielding  precipitates  by  emetic 
tartar^  galls,  gelatin  ;  and  in  it  the  febrifuge, 
virtue  seepis  to  rc^side.     It  is  this  substance 
in  part  y/hich  falls  down  on  cooling  decoc- 
tions of  cinchona,  and  from  concentrated  in- 
fusions.   A  table  of  precipitations  by  glue, 
tannin,  and  tartar  emetic,  from  infusions  of 
different  barks,  has  been  given  by  Vau- 
quelin'. ■  ■ 

Pelletier  and  Caventou  analysed  the  Ci^i- 
chona  condamincca,  grey  bark,  and  found  .it 
composed  of,  1.  cinchonina,  united,  to  kinic 
acid  ;  -2.  green  fatty  matter  ;  3.  red  colour- 
ing matter,  slightly  soluble  ;  4.  tannin  ; 
5.  yellow  colouring  matter ;  G.  kinite  of 
lime  ;  7.  gum  ;  8.  starch  ;  9.  lignine. 

The  red  bark  has  been  considered  as 
superior  to  tlie  pale,  the  yellow^is  represented, 
apparently  with  justice,  as  being  more  active 
than  either  of  the  others. 

The  effects  of  Peruvian  bark,  are  those 
of  a  powerful  and  permanent  tonic,  ..so 
slow  in  its  aperation,  that  its  stimulating; 
property  is  sc£ircely  perceptible  by  any  al- 
teration in  the  state  of  the  pulse,  or  of  the 
teraperatuve  of  the  body.  In  a  large  dose, 
it  occasions  nausea  and  headache ;  in  some 
habits  it  operates  as  a  laxative;  in  others 
it  occasions  costiveness.  It  is  one  of  those 
medicines,  the  efficacy  of  which,  in  removing; 
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disease,  is  much  greater  than  could  be 
expected,  d  priori,  from  its  effects  on  the 
system  in  a  healtliy  state. 

Intermittent  fever  is  the  disease,  for  the 
cure  of  which  bark  was  introduced  into 
practice,  and  there  is  still  no  remedy  which 
equals  it  in  power.  Tlie  disputes  respecting 
the  mode  of  administering  it  are  now  settled. 
It  is  given  as  early  as  possible,  after  clearing 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  in  the  dose  of  from 
one  scruple  to  a  drachm  every  second  or  tlu'rd 
hour,  during  the  interval  of  the  paroxysm  ; 
and  it  may  even  be  given  during  the  hot  fit, 
but  it  is  then  more  apt  to  excite  nausea. 

In  remittent  fever  it  is  given  with  equal 
freedom,  even  though  the  remission  of  tlie 
fever  may  be  obscure. 

In  some  forms  of  continued  fever  which 
are  connected  with  debility,  as  in  typhus, 
cynanche  maligna,  confluent  smalUpox,  &c. 
it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
remedies.  It  may  be  prejudicial,  however, 
in  those  diseases  where  the  brain,  or  its 
membranes  are  inflamed,  or  where  there  is 
much  irritation,  marked  by  subsultus  tendi- 
num,  and  convulsive  motions  of  the  extre- 
mities ;  and  in  pure  typhus  it  appears  to  be 
less  useful  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease 
than  in  the  convalescent  stage. 

Even  in  fevers  of  an  opposite  type,  where 
there  are  marks  of  inflammatory  action, 
particularly  in  acute  rheumatism,  bark  has 
been  found  useful  after  blood-letting.  In 
erysipelas,  in  gangrene,  in  extensive  suppur- 
ation and  venereal  ulceration,  the  free  use 
of  bark  is  of  the  greatest  advantage. 

In  the  various  forms  of  passive  hamor- 
rhagy,  in  many  other  diseases  of  chronic 
debility,  dyspepsia,  hypochondriasis,  para- 
lysis, rickets,  scrofula,  dropsy,  and  in  a 
variety  of  spasmodic  affections,  epilepsy, 
chorea,  and  hysteria,  it  is  administered  as 
a  powerful  and  permanent  tonie,  either 
alone,  or  combined  witli  other  remedies 
suited  to  the  particular  case. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  bark  are  an 
infusion,  decoction,  an  extract,  a  resinous 
extract,  a  simple  tincture,  an  ammoniated 
and  a  compound  tincture.  The  usual  dose  is 
half  a  drachm  of  the  powder.  The  only 
inconvenience  of  a  larger  dose  is  its  sitting 
uneasy  on  the  stomach.  It  may  therefore, 
if  necessary,  be  frequently  repeated,  and 
in  urgent  cases  may  be  taken  to  the  extent 
of  an  ounce,  or  even  two  ounces  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

The  powder  is  more  effectual  than  any 
of  the  preparations ;  it  is  given  in  wine,  in 
any  spirituous  liquor;  or,  if  it  excite  nausea, 
coinI)ined  with  an  aromatic.  Tlie  cold  in- 
fusion is  Uie  least  powerful,  but  most  grate- 
ful ;  the  decoction  contains  much  more  of 
the  active  matter  of  tJie  bark,  and  is  the 
preparation  generally  used  when  the  powder 
is  rejected  ;  its  dose  is  from  two  to  four 
ounces.  The  spirituous  tincture,  though 
eoDtaining  still  more  of  the  bvk,  cannot 
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be  extensively  used  on  account  of  Uie  men- 
struum, but  is  principally  employed,  occa- 
sionally, and  in  small  doses  of  two  or  three 
drachms,  as  a  stomachic.  Tlie  extract  is 
a  preparation  of  consideralile  power,  when 
properly  prepared,  and  is  adapted  to  those 
cases  where  the  remedy  requires  to  be  con- 
tinued for  some  time.  It  is  then  given  in 
the  form  of  p,li,  i„  doses  of  from  five  to 
fetteen  grains. 

Bark  is  likewise  sometimes  given  in  the 
torm  of  enema;  one  scruple  of  the  extract, 
or  two  drachms  of  the  powder,  being  diffused 
in  tour  ounces  of  starch  mucilage  The 
decoctwn  is  also  sometimes  applied  as  a 
romentation  to  ulcers. 

CjtfCHONA  CARiB^A.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Caribeean  bark -tree.  It  grows 
m  Jamaica,  where  it  is  called  the  sea-side 
beeclu  According  to  Dr.  Wright,  the  bark 
of  this  tree  is  not  less  efficacious  than  that  of 
the  cinchona  of  Peru,  for  which  it  will  prove 
an  useful  substitute  ;  but  by  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Skeete,  it  appears  to  have  less  astrin- 
gent power. 

Cinchona  condaminoia.  See  Cinchona 
and  Cinc/tonina. 

Cinchona  cordifolia.    See  Cinc/iona. 

Cinchona  flava.    See  Cinchorm. 

Cinchona  floribunda.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the .  Saint 
Luce  bark.  Cinchona —Joribus  panicu- 
latis  glabris,  capmlis  turbinatis  l<evibus,  fclUs 
eUiptids  acuminatii  glabris,  of  Linnjeus.  It 
has  an  adstringent,  bitter  taste,  somewhat 
like  gentian.  It  is  recommended  in  inter- 
mittents,  putrid  dysentery,  and  dyspepsia: 
it  should  always  be  joined  wth  some  arol 
matic.  Dr.  Witieruig  considers  this  bark 
as  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  other  species 
of  this  genus.  In  its  recent  state  it  is  con- 
siderably emetic  and  cathartic,  properties 
wliich  in  some  degree  it  retains  on  being 
dried  ;  so  that  the  stomach  does  not  bear 
this  bark  in  large  doses,  and  in  small  ones 
Its  effects  are  not  auch  as  to  give  it  any 
peculiar  recommendation. 

Cinchona  i,ancifoha.    See  Cinchona. 

Cinchona  obi-ongifolia.    See  Cinchona. 

Cinchona  officinalis.  Tlie  name  of 
the  officinal  Peruvian  bark.    See  Cinchona. 

Cinchona  rubra.    Sec  Cinchona. 

Cinchona  Sancta  Fe'.  Several  species 
of  cinchona  have  been  lately  discovered  at 
Sancta  Fe,  yielding  barks  both  of  the  pale 
and  red  kind ;  and  which,  from  their  sen- 
sible qualities,  are  likely  upon  trial  to  hc- 
coine  equally  useful  witli  tliose  produced  in 
tlie  kingdom  of  Peru. 

Cinchonia.    See  Cinchonina. 

CINCHONINA.  Cinchonia;  Quinia ; 
Quinina.  Cinchonine  or  Quinine  is  the 
salifiable  base,  or  vegetable  alkali,  dis- 
£oyered  in  the  Cinchona  condaminoea,  by 
Pelletier  and  Caventou.  The  person  how- 
ever, who  first  recognized  its  existence, 
though  Ire  did  not  ascertain  its  alkaline 
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nature,  or  study  its  combinations  with  acids, 
was  Goniis  of  Lisbon. 

The  following  process   for  extracting 
cinchonina  is  that  of  Henry,  the  younger, 
which   the  above  chemists   approve.  A 
kilogramme  of  bark  reduced  into  a  hne 
powder,  is  to  be  acted  on  twice  with  heat, 
by  a  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  consisting  ot 
50  or  60  grammes,  diluted  with  8  kilo- 
grammes of  water  for  each  time.    The  fiU 
tered  decoctions  are  very  bitter,   have  a 
reddish  colour,  which  assumes  on  cooling  a 
ycUowisli  tint.    To  discolour  (blanch)  these 
liquors,  and  saturate  the  acid,  either  pul- 
verized quicklime  or  magnesia  may  be  em- 
ployed.   The  liquors,  entirely  deprived  of 
colour,  are  to  be  passed  through  a  cloth, 
and  the  precipitate  which  forms   is  to  be 
washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  to 
separate  the  excess  of  lime  (if  this  earth  has 
been  used).     The  deposit  on  the  cloth, 
well  drained  and  almost   completely  de- 
prived of  moisture  for  twelve  hours,  after 
having  been  put  three  successive  times  to 
digest  in  alkohol  of  36°  (0,837),  will  furnish, 
by  distilling  of  the  liquid  alkohol,  a  brown 
viscid  matter,  becoming  brittle  on  cooling. 
It  is  to  be  acted  on  with  water  sharp- 
ened with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  refri- 
gerated liquor  will   afford  about  thirty 
grammes  of  white  crj'stals,  entirely  soluble 
in  alkohol,  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water, 
but  more  in  boiling  water,  particularly  if 
this  be  slightly  acidulated.    They  consist  of 
pure  sulphate  of  cinchonina.    They  ought 
to  be  brilliant,  crystallised  in  parallelopipeds, 
very  hard,  and  of  a  glassy-white.    It  should 
burn  vnthout  leaving  any  residuum.  Other 
processes  have  been  given,  of  which  a  full 
account  will  be  found  in  the  12th  volume  of 
the  Journal  of  Science,  p.  325.  From  a  solu- 
tion  of  the  above  salt,  the  cinchonina  may 
be  easily  obtained  by  the  addition  of  any 
alkali.    The   cinchonina  falls  down,  and 
may  be  afterwards  dissolved  in  alkohol,  and 
crystallised  by  evaporation.    Its  form  is  a 
rhomboidal  prism,  of  108°  and  72°,  termi- 
nated by  a  bevelment.    It  has  but  little 
taste,  requiring  7000  parts  of  water  for  its 
solution;  but  when  dissolved  in  alkohol,  or 
an  acid,  it  has  the  bitter  taste  of  bark. 
When  heated  it  does  not  fuse  before  decom- 
position.   It  consists  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbon,  the  latter  being  predominant. 
It  dissolves  in  only  very  small  quantities  in 
the  oils,  and  in  sulphuric  ether. 

The  sulphate  is  composed  ot  cin-  /  jqq 

chonina  -  ~  \<x 

Sulphuric  acid        -  - 
whence  the  prime  equivalent  would  appear 
to  be  38.5.    Tlie  muriate  is  more  soluble. 
It  consists  of 

Cinchonina  -  - 

Muriatic  acid        -  -  "J'^. 

Tlia  nitrate  is  uncrystallisable.  Gallic, 
oxalic,  and  tartaric  acids,  form  neutral  salts 
with  cinchonina,  which  are  soluble  only 


with  excess  of  acid.  Hence  infusion  of 
nut-galls  gives,  with  a  decoction  of  good 
cinchona,  an  abundant  precipitate  of  gallate 
of  cinchonina. 

Robiquet  gives  as  the  composition  of 
a  subsulphate  of  cinchonina  of  the  iirst 
crystallisation. 

Sulphuric  acid       -  -  11.3 

Cinchonina  -  -  79.0 

The  alkaline  base  found  in  yellow  barks  is 
called  Quinina.  It  is  extracted  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  Red  bark  contains  a  mix- 
ture of  these  two  alkaUes.  The  febrifuge 
virtue  of  the  sulphates  is  considered  to  be 
very  great. 

Cinci'nnus.    The  hair  on  the  temples. 
CINCLE'SIS.     (From    ki7K\«?«,  }o 
move.)    Cinclismus.    An  involuntary  mc 
titation  or  winking.  Vogel. 

CINERA'RIUM.    (From  cinis,  ashes,) 
The  ash-hole  of  a  chemical  instrument. 

CI'NERES.    (Plural  of  cinis,  ashes.) 
Ashes. 

CiNERES  CLAVELLATA.        SeC  PotUSSO  J«l- 


pwta. 


CiNEBEs  aussici.    See  Potassa  imjmra. 
CINERI'TIOUS.     {Cinerilius ;  from 
cinis,  ashes.)    Of  the  colour  of  ashes.  A 
name  applied  to  the  cortical  substance  of  the 
brain,  from  its  resemblance  to  an  ash-colour. 

CINERI'TIUM.  (From  cinis,  ashes.) 
A  cupel  or  test ;  so  named  from  its  being 
commonly  made  of  the  ashes  of  vegetables 
or  bones. 

CiNH  BULAM.    A  name  for  spodium. 
CINETICA.     (KWiKos,   having  the 
power  of  motion.)    The  name  of  an  order 
in  the  class  Neuroses  of  Good's  Nosology. 
Diseases  affecting  the  muscles,  and  embrac- 
ing Enlasia,  Clonus,  and  Synclonus. 
Cinb'tus.    The  diaphragm. 
Cingula'ria.   (From  cingulum,  a  girdle; 
because  it  grows  in  that  shape.)    The  lyco- 

podium.  ,  -  J  \ 

CI'NGULUM.    (From  cingo,  to  bind.) 
A  girdle  or  belt  about  the  loins. 

Cingulum   mercukiale.    A  mercurial 
girdle,  called  also  cingulum  sapienlite,  and 
singulum  stuUiti<e.    It  was  an  invention  of 
Rulandus's  :  different  directions  are  given 
for  making  it,  but  the  following  is  one  ot 
the  neatest :  —  "  Take   three  drachms  ot 
quicksilver;  shake  it  with  two  ounces  ot 
lemon-juice  until  the  globules  disappear; 
then  separate  the  juice,  and  mix  with  the 
extinguished  quicksilver,  half  the  white  of 
an  egg;  gum-dragon,  finely  powdered,  a 
scruple  ;  and  spread  the  whole  on  a  belt  of 
flannel." 

Cingulum  Sancti  Johannis.    A  name  of 
the  artemisia. 

Cinifica'tum.    a  name  for  calcinatum. 
CINIS.    {Cinis,  eris.  m.,  in  the  plural 
cineres.)     The  ash  which  remains  atler 
burning  any  thing. 

CrNNABAR.  {Cinnabaris,ris.f.  Pliny 
says  the  Indians  call  by  this  name  a  mixture 
Y  2 


of  the  blrtod  of  the  dragou  ,and  elepiraht, 
and  also  many  substances  which  resemble  it 
in  colour,  particularly  the  minium ;  but  it 
now  denotes  the  redsulphuret  of  mercury.). 
'  L  An  ore  of  mercury,,  consisting  of  that 
;mineral,  united  to  sulphuj-.  ,A  native  sul- 
phuret  of  mercury.  See  Hydrargyri  sulphur 
retumrulriau. 

2.  An  artificial  compound  of  mercury 
and  sulphur,  called  factitious  cinnabar,  red 
Bulphuret  of  mercury,  and  vermilion.  See 
Nydrargyri  sulphuretum  rubrum.  . 

:  ■  CiNNABARis  DACTiTiA.  ■  Factitious  cinna- 

:bar,  j  See  Hydrargyri  sulphiirelum  rulruon, 
CiNNABAKis   GB^^coRUM.     The  sanguis 
dracdnis  a;nd  cinijabai'.-. 

t  t  CfNNABARjs   NATivjv.  .  Natjve  ciniiabar. 

.Se^  Hydrargyri  sulpliurelvm  ruhrum. 

CINNAMO'MUM.     (From  Hnamon, 

■Arabian.)    Cinnamon.    See  Laurm  cpma- 

momum. 

CINNAMON.  l.TheneiTie.ofatree. 

See  Laurus  cinnamomum. 
-.  2i  .Tbe'namb  of  a  stone,  which  is  a  rare 
mineral  found  in  the  sand  of  rivers  in  Cey- 
lon-, of  a  blood  and  hyacinth  red,  passing  into 
oraflge  yellow. 

.  CINQUEFOIL.  See  Potentilla  reptans. 
Ci  ON.  (Kioij',  a  column ;  from  luu,  to  go.) 

1.  The  uvula  was  formerly  so  named 
from  its  pyramidal  shape. 

2.  .  An  enlargement  of  the  uvula. 
Cio'nis.     (From  kicov,  the  uvula.)  An 

enlargement  and  painful  swelling  of  the 
uvula. 

CIPOLIN.  A  marble  from  Rome  and 
Autun. 

CIRCjE'A.  (From  Circe,  the. enchan- 
tress :  so  named  from  the  opinion,  that  it 
was  used  by  Circe  in  her  enchanted  prepar- 
ations.) 1.  The  name  of  a  gepus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  JDicin.dria  ; 
Order,  Mqnogynia.  Enchanter's  nightshade. 

2.  The  name  in  some  pharmacopoeias  for 
the  Circcaa  luletiana,  which  is  now  fallen 
wholly  into  disuse. 

CIRCOCE'LE.  (Kipiro/cTjAij ;  from  /cip- 
ffos,  varix,  or  a  dilatation  of  a  vein,  arid 
KT)A.7),  a  tumour. )  Varicocele.  A  morbid  or 
varicose  distention  and  enlargement  of  the 
spematic  veins ;  it  is  frequently  mistaken 
for  a  descent  of  a  small  portion  of  omentum. 
The  uneasiness  which  it  occasions  is  a  kind 
of  pain  in  the  back,  generally  relieved  by 
suspension  of  the  scrotum ;  and  whether 
considered  on  account  of  the  pain,  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  wasting  of  the  testicle,  which 
no\y  and  then  follows,  it  may  truly  be  called 
a  disease.  It  has  been  resembled  to  a  col- 
lection of  earth-worms.  It  is  most  fre- 
quently confined  to  that  part  of  the  spermatic 
process,  which  is  below  the  opening  in  flie 
abdominal  tendon.;  and  the  vessels  gene- 
rally become  rather  larger  as  they  approach 
the  testes.  ^  There  is  one  sure  method  of 
.  dirtinguishing  beTween  a  circocele  and  omen- 
jtftl  hernia ;  place  the  patient  in  an  liorizontal 


posture,  and  empty  the  swelling  by  pre&. 
sure  upon  the  scrotum;  then  put  the  fingers 
hrmly  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  abdo- 
minal rin^r,  and  desire  the  patient  to  rise ; 
il  It  IS  a  hernia,  the  tumour  cannot  re-appear, 
as  long  as  the  pressure  is  continued  at  the 
ring :  but  if  a  circocele,  the  swelling  returns 
vrith  increased  size,  on  account  of  the  return 
ot  blood  into  the  abdomen  being  prevented 
by  the  pressure. 

.Ci'iicos.  (From /ap/coj,  a  circle.)  A  ring. 
It  IS  sometimes  used  for  the  sphincter  mus- 
cle which  is  round  like  a  ring. 
.    CIRCULA'TION.  :{Circnlalio ;  from 
circulo,  to  compass  about..)    Circulalio  san- 
guinis.    Circulation  of  the  blood.    A  vital 
action  perfoi-med  by  the  heart  in  the  follow- 
ing.manner  :  the  blood,  is  returned  by  the 
:descending  and  ascending  venje  cavae  into  the 
•  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  which,  when  dis- 
tended, contracts,  and  sends  its  blood  into 
the  right  ventricle  ;  from  thp  right  ventricle 
It  IS  propelled  through  the  pulmonary  artery 
.to  circulate  through,  and  undergo  a  change 
in  the  lungs,  being  prevented  from  return- 
ing into  the  right  auricle  by  the  closing  of 
the  valves,  whicli  are  situated  there  for  that 
purpose.    Having  undergone  this  change  in 
.the  lungs,  it  is  brought  to  the  left  auricle  of 
the  heart  by  the  four  pulmonary  veins,  and 
from  thence  it  is  evacuated  into  the  left  ven- 
tricle,   llie  left  ventricle,  when  distended, 
contracts,  and  throws  the  blood  through  the 
aorta  to  every  part  of  the  body,  to  be  re- 
turned, by  the  veins  into  the  two  venae  cavas. 
It  is  prevented  from  passing  back  from  the 
left  ventricle  into  the  auricle  by  a  valvular 
■  apparatus;  and  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
aorta  at  their  origin  are  also  furnislied  witii 
similar  organs,    to   prevent  its  returning 
into  the  ventricles.    This  is  a  brief  outline 
of  the  circulation,  the  particulars  of  which 
we  shall  now  describe. 

"  The  best  informed  physiologists  avow 
that  the  circulation  of  the  venous  blood  is 
still  very  little  understood.  We  shall  de- 
scribe here  only  its  most  apparent  pheno- 
mena, leaving  the  most  delicate  questions 
until  we  treat  of  the  relation  of  the  flowing 
of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  with  that  in  the 
arteries.  We  will  then  speak  of  the  cause 
that  determines  the  entrance  of  the  blood 
into  the  venous  radicles. 

To  have  a  general,  but  just  idea  of  tlie 
course  of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  we  must 
consider  that  the  sum  of  the  small  veins 
forms  a  cavity  much  larger  than  that  of  the 
larger  but  less  numerous  veins,  into  which 
they  pa.ss ;  that  these  bear  tlie  same  relation 
to  the  trunks  in  which  they  terminate  :  con- 
sequently, the  blood  which  flows  in  the 
veins  from  branches  towards  the  trunks, 
passes  always  from  a  larger  to  a  smaller 
cavity ;  now,  the  following  principle  of 
hydro-dynainics  may  here  be  perfectly  ap- 
plied : 

When  a  lifjuidjlows  in  n  lube  uJiich  il  fills 
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.  completely,  the  qiiantity  of  this  liquid  which 
t^-averses  the  (liferent  sections  of  the  tube  in  a 
given  time  otighl  to  be  every  where  the  same  : 
consequently,  when  the  tube  increases,  the 
velocity  diminishes  :  when  the  tube  diminishes, 
the  velocity  increases  in  rapidity.  " 

Experience  confirms  this  principle,  and 
its  just  application  to  the  current  of  venous 
blood.  If  a  very  small  vein  is  cut,  the 
blood  flows  from  it  very  slowly;  'it  flows 
quicker  from  a  larger  vein,  and  it  flows  witlv 
considerable  rapidity  from  an  open  venous 
trunk. 

Generally  there  are  several  veins  to  trans- 
port the  blood  that  has  traversed  an  organ 
towards  the  larger  trunks.  On  account  of 
their  anastomoses,  the  compressure  or  liga- 
ture of  one  or  several  of  these  veins  does 
not  prevent  or  diniinisli  the  quantity  of- 
blood  that  returns  to  the  heart ;  it  merely 
acquires  a  greater  rapidity  in  the  veins 
■which  remain  free. 

This  happens  when  a  ligature  is  placed 
on  the  arm  for  the  purpose  of  bleeding. 
In  the  ordinary  state  the  blood,  which  is 
carried  to  the  fore-arm  and  the  hand,  returns 
to  the  heart  by  four  deep  veins,  and  at  least 
as  many  superficial  ones  ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  ligature  is  tightened,  the  blood  passes 
no  longer  by  the  subcutaneous  veins,  and 
it  traverses  with  diiRculty  those  which  are 
deeper  seated.  If  one  of  the  veins  is  tlien 
opened  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  it  passes  out 
in  form  of  a  continued  jet,  which  continues 
as  long  as  the  ligature  remains  firm,  and 
stops  as  soon  as  it  is  removed. 

Except  in  particular  cases,  the  veins  are 
not  much  distended  by  the  blood  ;  however, 
those  in  which  it  moves  with  the  greatest 
rapidity  are  much  more  sa":  the  small  veins 
are  scarcely  distended  at  all.     For  a  reason 
very  easy  to  be  understood,  all  the  circum- 
stances that  accelerate  the  rapidity  of -the 
blood  in  a  vein,  produce  also  an  augment- 
ation in  the  distention  of  the  vessel.         _  ' 
The  introduction  of  blood  into  the  veins 
taking  place  in  a  continued  manner,  every 
cause  which  an-ests  its  course  produces  dis- 
tention of  the  vein,  and  the  stagnation  of  a 
oreater  or  less  quantity  of  blood  in  its  cavity, 
below  the  obstacle. 

The  sides  of  the  teins  seems  to  have  but 
a-  small  iirfluence  upon  the  motion  of  the 
blood  :  they  easily  give  way  when  the  quan- 
tity augments,  and  return  to  their  usual 
form  when  it  diminishes  ;  Init  their  con- 
tfaction  is  limited;  it  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  expel  the  blood  completely  from 
the  vein,  and  therefore  those  of  dead  bodies 
always  contain  some. 

A  great  number  of  veins,  su<:h  as  those 
of  the  bones,  of  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater, ^ 
of  the  testicles,  of  the  liver,  &c.,  the  sides  ot 
.which  adhere  to  an  inflexible  canal,  can 
have  evidently  - no  influence  upon  the  mo- 
tion of  the  blooil  that  flows  in  their  cavity, 
=  However,  it,  is  to  the.  elasticity  of.  the 
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sides  of  the  veins,  and  not  to  a  contraction 
similar  to  that  of  the  muscles  that  we  must 
attribute  the  faculty  which  they  possess  of 
diminishing  the  size  when  the  column  of 
blood  diminishes  :  this  diminution  is  also 
much  more  marked  in  those  that  have  the 
thickest  sides,  such  as  the  superficial  veins. 
■   If  the  veins  have  themselves  very  little  in- 
fluence upon  the  motion  of  the  blood,  many 
other  accessary  causes  exert  a  very  evident 
effect.    Every  continued  or  alternate  pres- 
sure upon  a  vein,  when  strong  enough  to 
flatten  it,  may  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
blood  ;  if  it  is  not  so  strong,  it  will  oppose 
the  dilatation  of  the  vein  by  the  blood,  and 
consequently  favour  its  motion.    The  con- 
stant pressure  which  the  skin  of  the  members 
exert  upon  the  veins  that  are  below  it,  ren- 
ders the  flow  of  the  blood  more  easy  and 
rapid  in  these  vessels.    "We  cannot  doubt 
this,  for  all  the  circumstances  that  diminish 
the  contractility  of  the  tissue  of  the  skin, 
are  sooner  or  later  followed  by  a  consider- 
able dilatation  of  the  veins,  and  in  certain 
cases  by  varix  ;  we  know  also  that  mecha- 
nical compression,  exerted  by  a  proper  band- 
age, reduces  the  veins  again  to  their  ordi- 
nary dimensions,    and  also  regulates  the 
motion  of  the  blood  within  them. 

In  the  abdomen,  the  veins  are  subject  to 
the  alternate  pressure  of  the  diaphragm,  arid 
of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  this  cause  is 
equally  favourable  to  the  flow  of  the  venous 
blood  in  this  part. 

The  veins  of  the  brain  support  also  a  con- 
siderable pressure,  which  must  produce  the 
samo  result,  _  . 

Whenever  the  blood  runs  in  the  direCtioTi' 
of  its  weight  it  flows  with  greater  facility' ,' 
the  contrary  takes  place  when  it  flows 
against  the  direction  of  its  gravity. 

We  must  not  neglect  to  notice  the'  refac- 
tions of  these  accessoiy  causes  with  the  dis- 
position of  the  veins.  Where  they  are  very ' 
marked,  the  veins  present  no  valves,  anti 
their  sides  are  very  thin,  as  is  seeiv  in  the 
abdomen,  the  chest,,  the  cavity  of  the  skullv 
&c.  ;  where  these'  have  less  influence, 
the  veins  present  Valves,  and  have  thicker 
sides  ;  lastly,  where  they  are  very  weak,  as 
in  the  subcutaneous  veins,  the  valves  are 
numerous,  and  the  sideyhave  a  considerable 
thickness. 

We  must  take  care,  however,  not  to  con- 
found amongst  the  circmnstianofes  favourable 
to  tlie  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  veins, 
causes  which  act  in  anotliet*  manner. 

For  example,  it  is  generally  known  thait 
the  contraction  of  the'  imiscles  of  the  fore- 
arm and  the  hand  during  bleeding,-  acce- 
lerate the  motion  of  the  blood  Which  passes 
through  the  opening  of  the  vein  ;  physio- 
logists say  that  the  contraction  df  the  mus>. 
clcs  compresses  the  deep  veins,  nul  expels- 
tlie  blood  from  them,  which  then  i)asses  into 
the  superficial  veins.  Were  it  thus,  tliu' 
aecelcration  would  ; be  only  instantaneous, 
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or  at  least  of  short  duration,  whilst  it  gene- 
rally continues  as  long  as  the  contraction. 
VVe  shall  see  farther  on,  how  this  phenomenon 
ought  to  be  explained. 
_  When  the  feet  are  plunged  some  time 
m  hot  water,  the  subcutaneous  veins  swell, 
■which  is  generally  nttributed  to  the  rarefac- 
tion of  the  blood ;  though  the  true  cause  is 
the  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  feet,  but  particularly  at  the  skin,  an 
augmentation  which  ought  naturally  to  acce- 
lerate the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  veins, 
since  they  are  in  a  given  time  traversed  by  a 
greater  quantity  of  blood. 

After  what  has  preceded,  we  can  easily 
suppose  that  the  venous  blood  must  be  fre- 
quently stopped  or  hindered  in  its  course, 
either  by  the  veins  suffering  too  strong  a 
pressure  in  the  different  positions  of  the 
body,  or  by  other  bodies  pressing  upon  it, 
&c. :  hence  the  necessity  of  the  numerous 
anastomoses  that  exist  not  only  in  the  small 
veins,  but  amongst  the  large,  and  even 
amongst  the  largest  trunks.    By  these  fre- 
quent communications,  one  or  several  of 
the  veins  being  compressed  in  such  a  way, 
tliat  they  cannot  permit  the  passage  of  the 
blood,  this  fluid  turns  and  arrives  at  the 
heart  by  other  directions  :  —  one  of  the  uses 
of  the  azygos  vein  appears  to  be  to  establish 
an  easy  communication  between  the  supe- 
rior and  inferior  vena  cava.    Its  principal 
utility,    however    seems  to  consist  in  its 
being  the  common  termination  of  most  of 
the  intercostal  veins. 

There  is  no  obscurity  in  the  action  of  the 
valves  of  the  veins;  they  are  real  valves, 
which  prevent  the  return  of  the  blood  to- 
wards the  venous  radicles,  and  which  do 
this  so  much  better  in  proportion  as  they  are 
large,  that  is  to  say,  more  suitably  disposed 
to  stop  entirely  the  cavity  of  the  vein. 

The  friction  of  the  blood  against  the  sides 
of  the  veins  ;  its  adhesion  to  the  sesame  sides, 
and  the  want  of  fluidity,  must  modify  the 
motion  of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  and  tend 
to  retard  it ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  phy- 
siology and  hydrodynamics,  it  is  impossible 
to  assign  the  precise  effect  of  each  of  these 
particular  causes. 

"We  ought  to  perceive,  by  what  has  been 
said  upon  the  motion  of  the  venous  blood, 
that  it  must  undergo  great  modifications, 
according  to  an  infinity  of  circumstances. 

At  any  rate,  the  venous  blood  of  every 
part  of  the  body  arrives  at  the  right  auricle 
of  the  heart  by  the  trunks  that  we  have 
already  named  t  viz.  two  very  large,  the 
vena  cava;,  arid  one  very  small,  the  coro- 
nary vein. 

The  blood  pi;obably  flows  in  each  of  these 
veins  with  difTerent  rapidity  :  what  is  cer- 
tain, is,  that  llie  three  columns  of  liquid 
make  an  effort  to  pass  into  the  auricle,  and 
that  the  effort  imlst  be  considerable.  If  it 
is  contracted,  this  effort  has  no  effect- 
but,  as  socn  as  it  dilates,  the  blood  enters 
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its  cavity,  fills  it  completely,  and  even  dis- 
tends the  sides  a  little;  it  would  imme- 
diately enter  the  ventricle,  if  it  did  not  ton- 
tract  itself  at  this  instant.    Tlie  blood  then 
confines  itself  to  filling  up  exactly  the 
cavity  of  the  auricle ;  but  this  very  soon 
contracts,  compresses  the  blood,  which  es- 
capes into  the  place  where  there  is  least  com- 
pression.  Now  it  has  only  two  issues  :  1st, 
by  the  vena  cava;  2dly,  by  the  opening 
which  conducts  into  the  ventricle.  Tlie 
columns  of  blood  which  are  coming  to  the 
auricle  present  a  certain  resistance  to  its 
passage  into  the  cavae  or  coronary  veins. 
On  the  contrary,  it  finds  every  facility  to 
enter  the  ventricle,  since  the  latter  dilates 
itself  with  force,  tends  to  produce  a  vacuum, 
and  consequently  draws  on  the  blood  instead 
of  repulsing  it. 

However,  all  the  blood  that  passes  out  of 
the  auricle  does  not  enter  the  ventricle ;  it 
has  been  long  observed  that,  at  each  con- 
traction of  the  auricle,  a  certain  quantity  of 
blood  flows  back  into  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior vena;  cava ;  the  undulation  produced 
by  this  cause  is  sometimes  felt  as  far  as  the 
external  iliac  veins,  and  into  the  jugulars ; 
it  has  a  sensible  influence  as  we  will  see, 
upon  the  flowing  of  the  blood  in  several 
organs,  and  particularly  in  the  brain. 

The  quantity  of  blood  which  flows  back  in 
this  manner,  varies  according  to  the  facility 
with  which  this  liquid  enters  the  ventricle. 
If  at  the  instant  of  its  dilatation,  the  ventricle 
still  contains  much  blood,  which  has  not 
passed  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  it  can 
only  receive  a  small  quantity  of  that  of  the 
auricle,  and  then  the  reflux  will  be  of  greater 
extent. 

This  happens  when  the  flowing  of  the 
blood  in  the  pulmonary  arterj'  is  retarded, 
either  by  obstacles  in  the  lungs,  or  by  the 
want  of  sufllcient  force  in  the  ventricle. 
This  reflux,  of  which  we  speak,  is  the  cause 
of  the  beating  which  is  seen  in  the  veins  of 
certain  sick  persons,  and  which  bears  the 
name  of  vejious  pulse.  Nothing  similar  can 
take  place  in  the  coronarj'  vein,  for  its  open- 
ing is  furnished  with  a  valve,  which  shuts 
on  the  instant  of  the  contraction  of  the 
auricle. 

nie  instant  in  which  the  auricle  ceases  to 
contract,  thd  ventricle  enters  into  contrac- 
tion, the  blood  it  contains  is  strongly  pressed^ 
and  tends  to  escape  in  every  direction :  it 
would  return  sO  much  more  easily  into  the 
auricle,  that,  as  we  have  already  frequently- 
said,  it  dilates  just  at  this  instant ;  but  the 
tricuspid  valve  which  shuts  the  auriciilo-ven- 
tricular  opening  prevents  this  reflux.  Being 
raised  by  the  liquid  introduced  below  it< 
and  which  tends  to  pass  into  the  auricle,  it 
gives  way  until  it  has  become  perpehdiculaf 
to  the  axis  of  the  ventricle  ;  its  tliree  divi- 
sions tlien  shut  almost  completely  the  open- 
ing, and  as  the  tendons  of  tlie  columnte  car., 
nctv  do  not  permit  them  to  go  farther,  the 
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1         '  fc  fhP  effort  of  tlie  blood,  and  Finding  no  passage  into  the  ventricle,  the 

valve  resists  the  effort  ol  u  e         ,  ^^^^^  ^.^^        .^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^^^^      ^j^^  1, 

thus  prevents  it   from  passing   in  ^^^^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^.^^  ^^.^^       ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

.      cnm,.  with  the  blood  which  that  terminate  the  pulmonary  artery  form  a 

It  IS  not  the  «f™^7''/'.,7^^„tHeie  cor-  continuation,  and  this  passage  will  continue 


comes  from  the  vencB  cav^e  and  coronary 

veins.  ,        •  , 

Not  being  able  to  overcome  the  resistance 
of  the  tricuspid  valve,  the  blood  of  the  ven- 
tricle has  no  other  issue  than  the  pulmonary 
artery,  into  which  it  enters  by  raising  the 
three  sigmoid  valves  that  supported  the 
column  of  blood  contained  in  the  artery 
during  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricle. 

Suppose  the  artery  full  of  blood,  and  lett 
to  itself,  the  liquid  will  be  pressed  m  the 
whole  extent  of  the  vessel  by  the  sides  wliich 
tend  to  contract  upon  the  cavity  ;  the  blood 
being  tlius  pressed  will  endeavour  to  escape 
in  every  direction  :  now  it  has  only  two 
•ways  to  pass,  by  the  cardiac  orifice,  and  by 
the  numerous  small  vessels  that  terminate 
the  artery  in  the  tissue  of  the  lungs. 

The  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  in 
the  heart  being  very  large,  the  blood  would 
easily  pass  into  the  ventricle,  if  there  \yere 
not  a  particular  apparatus  at  this  orifice 
intended  to  prevent  this  ;  the  three  sigmoid 


intenaett  10  preveni  uu!. ;  mc  mice  =,ig."«."    -   

valves.    Being  pressed  against  the  sides  of   contrary  of  this  suppo  lUon 


effect   continues  until  the 
whole  of  the  blood  is  expelled. 

We  might  suppose  the  smallness  of  the 
vessels  that  terminate  the  pulmonary  artery 
an  obstacle  to  the  flowing  of  the  blood  :  that 
might  be  if  they  were  not  numerous,  or  if 
the  capacity  of  the  whole  were  less,  or  even 
equal  to  that  of  the  trunk  ;  but  as  they  are 
innumerable,   and  their  capacity  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  trunk,  there  is  no 
difliculty  in  the  motion.    It  is  true  that  the, 
distention  or  subsidence  of  the  lungs,  ren- 
ders this  passage  more  or  less  easy. 

In  order  that  this  flowing  may  take  place 
with  facility,  the  force  of  contraction  of  the 
different  divisions  of  the  artery  ought  to  be 
every  where  in  relation  to  their  size  ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  that  of  the  small  were  greater 
than  that  of  the  large,  as  soon  as  the  first 
had  expelled  the  blood  by  which  they  were 
filled,  they  would  not  be  sufficiently  dis- 
tended by  the  blood  coming  from  the  second, 
and  the  flowing  of  the  blood  would  be  re- 
tarded :   now,  what  takes  place  is  quite  the 
■  ■  •        If  the  pul- 


the  artery,  at  the  instant  that  the  ventricle 
sends  a  wave  of  blood  that  way,  these  folds 
become  perpendicular  to  its  axis  ;  as  soon  as 
the  blood  tends  to  flow  back  into  the  ven- 
tricle, they  place  themselves  so  as  to  shut  up 
the  cavity  of  this  vessel  completely. 

On  account  of  the  bag-like  form  of  the 
sigmoid  valves,  they  are  swelled  by  the 
blood  that  enters  into  their  cavity,  and  tlieir 

margin  tends  to  assume  a  circular  figure. 

Now,  three  circular  portions,  placed  upon 

each  other,  necessarily  leave  a  space  between 

them. 

When  the  valves,  therefore,  of  the  pul- 
tnonary  artery  are  lowered  by  the  blood, 
there  ought  to  remain  an  opening  by  which 
this  liquid  may  flow  back  into  the  ventricle. 

If  each  valve  were  alone,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly take  a  semicircular  form ;  but 
there  are  three  of  them  :    being  pressed  by 
the  blood,  they  lie  all  close  together  :  and 
as  they  cannot  extend  as  far  as  their  fibres 
permit  them,  they  press  upon  each  other,  on 
account  of  the  small  space  in  which  they  are 
contained,  and  which  does  not  permit  their 
extending  themselves.     The  valves  then 
assume  the  figure  of  three  triangles,  whose 
summit  is  in  the  centre  of  the  artery,  and 
the  sides  are  in  juxla  position,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  intercept  the  cavity  of  the  artery. 
Perhaps  the  knots  or  buttons,  which  are  upon 
the  summit  of  some  of  the  triangles,  are 
intended  to  shut  more  perfectly  the  centre 
of  the  artery. 


monary  artery  of  a  living  animal  were  tied 
immediately  above  the  heart,  almost  all  the 
blood  contained  in  the  artery  at  the  instant 
of  the  ligature,  would  pass  quickly  into  the 
pulmonary  veins,  and  arrive  at  the  heart. 

This  is  what  happens  when  the  blood  con- 
tained in  the  pulmonary  artery  is  exposed  to 
the  single  action  of  this  vessel ;  but  m  the 
common  state  at  each  contraction  of  the  right 
ventricle,  a  certain  quantity   of  blood  is 
thrown  with  force  into  the  artery;  the 
valves  are  immediately  raised ;  the  arteiy, 
and  almost  all  its  divisions,  are  so  much 
more  distended,  in  proportion  as  the  heart 
is  more  forcibly  contracted,  and  as  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  injected  into  the  artery  is 
greater.    The  ventricle  dilates  immediately 
after  its  contractionj  and  at  this  instant  the 
sides  of  the  artery  contract  also ;  the  sig- 
moid valves  descend  and  shut  the  pulmonary 
artery,  until  they  are  raised  by  a  new  con- 
traction of  the  ventricle. 

Such  is  the  second  cause  of  the  motion  of 
the  blood  in  the  artery  that  goes  towards 
the  lungs;  we  see  it  is  intermittent;  let 
us  endeavour  to  appreciate  its  effects :  for 
which  purpose  let  us  consider  the  most  ap- 
parent phenomena  of  the  flow  of  the  blood 
in  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Ithas  been  just  obsei-ved,  that  in  the  instant 
the  ventricle  injects  the  blood  into  the  artery, 
the  trunk,  and  all  the  divisions  of  a  certain 
site,  undergo  an  evident  dilatation.  This 
phenomenon  is  called  the  jmlsaiion  of  the 
Y  4 
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fi-  ?f  P"l'''''t'°"  is  very  sensible  near 

tte  Ijeart  j  it  becomes  feeble  in  proportion  to 
Its  distance  from  it;  ^^.he^  the  artery,  by 
bbing  divided,  .has  become  very  small,  it 
ceases.'  •    .  •'  ' 

^  Another  phenomenon,  which  is  only  the 
oonsequence  of  the  preceding,  is  observed' 
when  tlie  artery  is  opened.  ;  •  - 

'^-If -it  be  near  the  .  heart,  and  in  a  place 
where  the  beating  is  sensible,   the  blood 
spouts  out  by  jerks  ;    if  the  opening  be 
made  flu-  from  the  heart,  and  in  a  small 
division,  the  jet  is  continued  and  uniform; 
lastly,  if  one  of  the  very  small 'vessels  that 
terminate  tlie  artery  be  'opened,  the  blood 
Hows,  but  without  forming  any  jqt:  it  flows^ 
'  uniformly  in  a  sheet'.-     '       ■.  ... 
«  We  see  at  fii-sf  in  tliese  phenomena  a  new 
application  of  the  principle  of  hvdro-dyna-' 
'Hires, , as  already  mentioned,  with  regard  to 
■the  influence  of  the  size  of  the  tube  upon^ 
•Hie  liquid  that  flows  in  it :   the  greater  the 
,  «ube  IS,  the  rapidity  is  the  less.     This  capa- 
■■•^ity  of  the  vessel  increasing  according  as  it= 
advances  towards  the  lungs,  the  quickness' 
Of  the  blt)od  necessarily  diminishes. 
'  •      ■With -regard  to  the  pulsation- of  the  arterv, 
and  'the  jet  of  blood  that  e^apes  from  it 
when  .it.  is  open,  we  sete  plainly  that  these 
■  two  eflfects  depend  on  tlie  contraction  of  the' 
right  -ventricle,,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  blood  into  the  artery,^ 
which?  takes  place   by  this  means  while 
flowing  through^  the  small  vessels  that  ter- 
minate the  artei-y,  and  that  give  commence- 
ment to  th^  pulmonary  veins  ;  the  venous 
blood  changes  its  nature  by  the  effect  of  the 
contact  of i the  air;  it  acquires  the  qualities 
ef  arterial,  blood:  it  is  this  change  in  the 
properties  of  tlie   blood  which  essehtiallV 
constitutes  respiration.  .  .  •  • 
•    At  the  instant  in  which  the  venous  blood 
traverses  the  small  vessek  of  the  pulmonary 
lobules, ;:it  assumes  a  scarlet  colour;  its 
odoOr:becomes.  stronger,  and  its  taste  more 
distinct;  itsr  temperature  rises  aboUt  a  degree ; 
a.-  part  of  .its  serum  disappears  in  the  form' 
of  vapour  in  the- tissue  of  the  lobules,  and 
snixes  with  the  air.    Its  tendency  to  coagu- 
late augments  considerably^-  which,  is  ex- 
pressed by  saying  that  its  plaslicity  becomes 
stronger,  ;its  specilic  gravity  diminishes,  as 
well  as  its  capacity  for  caloric.     The  venous 
blood,  having  acquired  these  characters,  now 
bc'comes  arterial  blood,  and  enters  the  radi- 
cles of  the  pulmonary  veins,  which  have 
their  origin,  like  tlie  veins  prdperiy  so  called, 
in  the  tissue  of  the  lungs  ;■  that  is,  they  form 
at  first-sm  infinite  number  of  radicles,  which 
appear  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  pulmo- 
nary anery.    .Those  radicles  unite  to  form 
thicker  roots,  which  bGO(yme  still  thicker. 
J.astly,  they  all  toiminato  in  four  vessels, 
.-vvhich  open,  after  a  slwi  t  passage,  into  fh6 
left  auricle.  The  pulmonary  vefns  are  dif- 
iferent  .from  the  other  ■veins,  in  their,  not 
anastomosing  gffer  they  have  ,  acquired  ji 
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certain  thickness  :  a  similar  disposition  has 
been  seen  m  the  divisions  of  (he  artery  which 
IS  distributed  to  the  lungs. 

The  ])ulmonary  veins  have  no  valves,  and 
their  structure  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other 
veins  ;  their  middle  membrane  is,  however, 
a  litlle  thicker-  and  it  appears  to  possess 
more  elasticity.  The  blood  passes  into  the 
radicles  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  very 
spon  reaches  the  trunk  of  these  veins  :  in 
this  passage  it  presents  a  gradually  accele- 
rated motion,  m  proportion  as  it  passes  from 
the  small  veins  into  the  larger :  Anally,  it 
does  not  at  all  flow  by  jerks,  and  it  appears 
nearly  equally  rapid  in  the  four  pulmonary 
veins..  From  the  pulmonary  veins  the  left 
auricle  receives  the  blood. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  blood  tra- 
verses the  left  auricle  and  ventricle  is  the 
same  as  that  by  which  the  vfenous  blood 
traverses  the  right  cavities. 

When  the  left  auricle  dilates,  the  blood  of 
the  tour  pulmonary  veins  enters  and  fills  it  • 
when  itcontracis,  part  of  the  blood  passes  in  t  J' 
the  ventricle,  and  part  flows  back  into  the  pul- 
monary veins  ;  when  the  ventricle  dilates,  it 
receives  the  blood  which  comes  from  tlie 
auricle,  and  a  small  quantity  of  that  of  the 
aorta;  when  it  contracts,  the  mitral  valve  is 
raised,    it    shuts   the  aurictilo-ventricular 
opening,  and  the  blood,  not  being  able  to 
return  into  the  auricle,  it  enters  into  the 
aorta  by  raising  the  three  sigmoid  valves, 
which  were  shut  during  the  dilatation  of  the 
ventricle.  .  . 

■  It  is  necessary  to  remark,  'however,  that 
the  fleshy  columns  having  no  existence  in 
the  auricle,  their  influence  cannot  exist  as  in 
the  right,  and  the  arterial  ventricle  bein<r 
much  thicker  than  the  venous,  it  comptessel 
the  blood  with  a  much  greater  force  than  tlie 


right,  which  was  indispensable  on  account 
of  the  distance  to  which  it  has  to  send  this 
liquid. 

■■  Course  nf  ihe  blood  in  tlie  aorta,  and  Us 
dimsions.  —  Notwithstanding  the  differences 
which  exist  between  this  and  the  pulmonary 
artery,  the  phenomena  of  the  motion  of 
the  blood  are  neariy  the  same  in  both  :  thus 
a  ligature  being  applied  upon  this  vessel, 
near  the  heart,  in  a  livinganimaly  it  contracts 
m  Its  whole  length,  and,  except  a  small 
quantity  that  remains  in  the  principal  ar- 
teries, the  blood  passes  immediately  into  the 
veins.  . 

Some  authors  doubt  thie  fact  of  the  con- 
fraction  of  tlie  arteries;  the  following 
experiment  may  be  made  to  convince  them  : 
uncovsr  the' carotid  artery  of  a  living  .animal 
the  length  of  several  inches  ;  take  the  tr.-ins- 
verse  dimension  of  the  vessel  '  witli  com- 
passes, tic  it  at  two  different  points  at  the 
same  time,  and  you  may  then  have  .any 
■length  whatever  of  artery  full  of  blood  ; 
make  a  small  openfaig  in  the  sides  of  this 
portion  of  ihe  artery,  you  will  inimediately 
sec  almost  the  whole  of  the  blood  pass  out; 
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,  .     .;,              w„  ^  r..rtiin  distance,  infinity  of  circumstances,  sex,  temperament, 

arid  it  will  even  spout  to  ^ /^^^^f^'"  individual  disposition,  &c. 

Then  measure  the  ^[ff  The  affections  of  the  mind  have  a  great 

passes,  and  tl«re  wdl  J,e  "°  ^oubt  ot  rapidity  of  the  contrac- 

artery  being  much  contracted,  it  tne     y  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

..pulsion  of  the   lood  ha^n     dready  con-  t..,^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ .  .J^ 

vincedyou.     ^^is  experrme             i  contractions,  and  generally  accelerates 

contams.                               ,    ■     •  D    Many  researches  have  been  made  to 

•  Passage  of  the  blood  of  the  fJJ«^J;«   ^^'f  ^.^^^mine  with  what  force  the  ventricles  con- 

mm.— When,  m  the  dead  body,  an  mjec  aeterm                    appreciate  ttet  of  the 

tion  is  thrown  into^  an  artery,   it  imme-  tract.                        .^^^ent  haS  been  made, 

diately  returns  by  the  corresponding  vein :  wL,    coSsJts  in  crossing  the  legs,  and 

the  same  thing  takes  place,  and  with  still  Xt/^on  one  knee  the  ham  of  the  other 

more  facility,  if  the  injection  is  tiirown  -P-J^^^,,  „f  55  p,„„ds  appended 

into  the  artery   of  a  living  animal.     In  ^^S'          J          of  the  foot.    This  consi- 

cold-blooded  animals,    the  blood   can  be  °J^^/^™'\hough  placed  at  the  ex- 

s.en.  by  the  aid  of  a  -i-oscope  passing  derab  e  weight    t^ho^      p^^^^  ^^.^^^ 

from  the  arteries  mto  the  veins.  Ihe  "yj^^^^i^,,  the  ventricle,  on  account 
communication  between  these  vesseb^^^^^^^^       S the  teSncy  to  straighten  the  accidental 

ThatThTheTLfter  Lvrg  f^^^^^^^    curvature  of  the  popliteal  artery,  when  the 
suppose  that  the  Heart,  arter  iid.vi  „  crossed  In  th  s  manner, 

the  blood  to  the  last  artenal  tw.gs,  continues    legs^re  crossed  1  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

to  make  it  move  into  the  venous  raddles  ^^J^^;  the  heart  is  very  great  ;  •  but 
and  even  into  the  veins.    Harvey,  and  a   ™f  ™  e^^ct  value  of  it.  Me- 

g,eat    number    of  c^^^^^^^^^^^     anatonus  .  ^^,^1^.  ^  ef- 

Sklns^S^doSI^.;^  has  li-  "K^U-^n^I-u/r^irS: 

mited"  the  influence  of  the  blood  ;  he  pre-  P^^f  ^^^^^^^.h  ^ould  be  n^^^^^^  to 

tends  that  it  ceases  entirely  in  the  place  '^^^J^^^^^^^  Hales  believes  it  to 

where  the  arterial  Is  changed  into  venous  ^'^^  J^Oj^/^^ees ;  and  Kell  reduces 

blood,  that  is,  in  the  numerous  small  ves-  ^«  JJ^J^™  o  g  ^unces.    Where  shaU  we 

sels  that  terminate  the  arteries  and  com-  ' 

mence  the  veins.    In  this  place,  according  fi"J;7^^»^"fi^;„,,it.le  to  know  exactly  the 

to  him.  the  action  of  the  s>naU  vessels  alone,  It  -^^^  ^  i„  ^s  contrac- 

is  the  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  blood.  force  develop       y^  ^^^.^^ 

■  Remarks  on  the  Movements  of  the  Heart.-  "^^'J^      such  as  age,  the  volume 

A.  The  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  the  ""^^^ 

left  auricle  and  ventricle,    the  action  of  the  o  gan   t  « 

which  we  have  studied  separately,  in  reality  P'^'J  ^"^^"^^^  „V       nervous  system,  the 

form  only  one  organ,  -Wch  is  the  heart  b^od  ,'fVe  orgIs,  the  state  of  health  or  of 

•  The  auricles  contract  and  dilate  together  }  action  01  w^^i^  , 

Ae  same  thing  takes  place  with  the  ven-  ^"^'^""J^tJ;^^  l,,en  said  of  the  force  of  the 

tricle.,  whose  movements  are  s^multaneou  .  ^U^^^^^^^^^^          its  contraction,  its  dllat- 

When  the  contraction  of  the.  hear     s  f^^f^^ considered  as  a  passive 

spoken  of,  that  of  the  ventricle  is  under-  atmn  havmg  the  fibres  ;  how- 

.tood     Their  contraction  is  called  Systole,  state,  a  sort  ot  rep  ^.^^^^  ^^^^^^  .^.^  ^.^^  ^ 

^'^^^.tr":;  the  ventricles  con-    very  great  force  for  example    c<ipabl^  of 
tract,  the  wLle  of  tlie  heart  is  rapidly  car-    rai.ng  a  ;,^-r„l,r"retit5 
.    fled  forward,  and  the  point  of  this  organ    may  °^  "JfJ^j^^^^t  of  a  living  animal 

At  birth  It  IS  from  130  to  140  inammute.  ^^.^^^^^^     ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  .^^^^^^ 

At  one  year  ......  120  o   JU.  ^^^^^^  decrepitude. 

At  two  years         100  to  J  lu.  ^      ^^^^  .j^  ^^^^^o  .pj^j^  q^,estion  has 

At  three  years  ....    90  to  JUU.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^      ^^^.^^^  ^^^^^  modern  philoso- 

At  seven  years  ...        t°  jvj.  phers  and  physiologists.    The  u'ftor/I.rc  of 

At  fourteen  years   80  to  phenomena  is  not  easy  to  be  given  in  phy- 

At  adult  age           VI  ,  slology  :  almost  always  what  Is  taken  for 

•  At  first  old  age  . .    65  o  7.>.  n          .^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  expression  of 

:  rt"S:C--^  ^.ephenomU.but  it  Is  remarkable  how 
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easily  we  deceive  ourselves  In  this  respect  • 
one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  it  is  afforded 
by  the  different  explanations  of  the  motion 
or  the  heart. 

_  The  ancients  said  that  there  was  a  ]mlsific 
virtue  m  the  heart,  a  conce?ilratetl  fire,  that 
gave  motion  to  this  organ.  Descartes  ima- 
gmed  that  an  explosion  as  sudden  as  that  of 
gunpoivder  took  place  in  the  heart.  The 
motion  of  the  heart  was  afterwards  attributed 
to  the  animal  spirits,  to  the  nervous  Jluid,  to 
the  soul,  to  the  jn-ocess  of  the  nervous  system, 
to  the  archea  :  Haller  considered  it  as  an 
effect  of  irritability.  Lately,  Legallois  has 
endeavoured  to  prove,  by  experiments,  that 
the  principle  or  cause  of  the  motion  of  the 
heart  has  its  seat  in  the  spinal  marrow. 
Remarks  upon  the  circular  Motion  of  the 

Blood,  or  the  Circulation  We  now  know 

all  the  links  of  the  circular  chain  that  the 
sanguiferous  system  represents  :  we  know 
how  the  blood  is  carried  from  the  lungs  to- 
wards all  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and 
how  It  returns  from  these  parts  to  the  heart. 
Let  us  examine  these  phenomena  in  a  ge- 
neral manner,  in  order  to  show  the  most 
important. 

A.  The  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the 
system  is  very  considerable.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  several  authors  at  from  24  to 
30  pounds.  This  value  cannot  be  at  all 
exact,  for  the  quantity  of  blood  varies  ac- 
cording to  numerous  causes. 

_  The  relation  of  the  mass  of  the  arterial 
with  that  of  the  venous  blood,  is  somewhat 
better  known.  This  last,  contained  in  ves- 
sels  larger  than  that  of  the  arteries,  is  ne- 
cessarily in  greater  quantity,  though  we 
cannot  say  exactly  how  much  greater  its 
mass  is  than  that  of  the  arterial  blood. 

B.  The  circulatory  path  of  the  blood 
being  continuous,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
canal  variable,    the  rapidity  of  this  fluid 
must  be  variable  also ;  for  the  same  quan- 
tity must  pass  through  all  the  points  in  a 
given  time  :  observation  confirms  this.  The 
rapidity  is  great  in  the  trunk,  and  the  prin- 
cipal divisions  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
aorta  :  it  diminishes  much  in  the  secondary 
divisions  J  it  diminishes  still  more  at  the 
instant  of  the  passage  from  the  arteries  into 
the  veins;  it  continues  to  augment  in  pro- 
portion as  the  blood  passes  from  the  roots  of 
the  veins  into  larger  roots,  and  lastly  into 
the  large  veins ;  but  the  rapidity  is  never  so 
great  in  the  vena  cavie  as  in  the  aorta.  In 
the  trunks  and  the  principal  arterial  divi- 
sions, the  course  of  the  blood  is  not  only 
continued  under  the  influence  of  the  con- 
traction of  the  arteries,  but,  besides,  it  flows 
in  jerks  by  the  effect  of  the  contraction  of 
the  ventricles.    This  jerking  manifests  itself 
in  tlie  arteries  by  a  simple  dilatation  in  those 
that  are  straiglit,  and  by  a  dilatation  and 
tendency  to  straighten  in  those  which  are 
flexuous. 

The  pulse  is  formed  hy  the  first  of*  these 
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phenomena,  to  which  the  second  is  some- 
times  joined.  It  is  not  easy  to  study,  in 
man  or  m  the  animals,  except  where  the 
arteries  are  laid  close  upon  a  bone,  because 
they  do  not  then  retire  from  under  the  finger 
when  it  ,s  placed  upon  tliem,  as  happens  to 
arteries  in  soft  parts. 

In  general  the  pulse  makes  known  the 
principal  modification  of  the  contraction  of 
the  left  ventricle,  its  quickness,  its  inten- 
sity  Its  weakness,  its  regularity,  its  irregu- 
iarity.  The  quantity  of  the  blood  is  also 
known  by  the  pulse.  If  it  is  great,  the 
arteiy  IS  round,  thick,  and  resisting.  If  the 
blood  IS  m  small  quantity,  the  artery  is  small 
and  easily  flattened.  Certain  dispositions  in 
the  arteries  have  an  influence  also  upon  the 
pulse,  and  may  render  it  different  in  the 
principal  arteries. 

C.  The  beating  of  the  arteries  is  neces- 
sarily felt  in  the  organs  which  are  next  diem, 
and  so  much  more  in  proportion  as  the  ar- 
teries are  more  voluminous,  and  as  the  or- 
gans give  way  with  less  facility.  The  jerk 
which  they  undergo  is  generally  considered 
as  favourable  to  their  action,  though  no  po- 
sitive proof  of  it  exists. 

In  this  respect  none  of  the  organs  ought 
to  be  more  affected  than  the  brain.  The 
four  cerebral  arteries  unite  in  circles  at  the 
base  of  the  skull,  and  raise  the  brain  at 
each  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  as  it  is 
easy  to  be  convinced  of  by  laying  bare  the 
brain  of  an  animal,  or  by  observing  this 
organ  in  wounds  of  the  head.  Probably, 
the  numerous  angular  bendings  of  the  inter- 
nal carotid  arteries,  and  of  the  vertebrals 
before  their  entrance  into  the  skull,  are  use- 
ful for  moderating  this  shaking  ;  these  bend- 
ings must  also  necessarily  retard  the  course 
of  the  blood  in  tliese  vessels. 

When  the  arteries  penetrate  in  a  volumi- 
nous state  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  organs, 
as  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  &c.,  the  organ 
niust  also  receive  a  jerk  at  each  contraction 
of  the  heart.  Tlie  organs  into  which  the 
vessels  enter,  after  being  divided  and  subdi- 
vided,  can  suffer  notliing  similar. 

D.  From  the  lungs  to  the  left  auricle  the 
blood  IS  of  the  same  nature  j  however,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  it  is  not  the  same  in 
the  four  pulmonary  Veins.     For  instance,  if 
the  lungs  are  so  changed  that  the  air  cannot 
penetrate  into  the  lobules,  the  blood  which 
traverses  them  will  not  be  changed  from 
venous  to  arterial  blood  ;  it  will  arrive  at  the 
heart  without  having  undergone  tliis  ciiange; 
but  in  its  passage  tlirougli  tlie  left  cavities  it 
will  be  intimately  mixed  with  that  of  the 
lungs  opposite.    Tlie  blood  is  necessarily 
homogeneous  from  the  left  ventricle  to  the 
last  divisions  of  the  aorta;  but,  bein"  ar- 
rived .It  these  small  divisions,  its  elements 
separate  ;  at  least  there  exists  a  great  num- 
ber of  parts,  such  as  the  serous  membranes, 
the  cellular  tissue,  the  tendons,  the  aponeu- 
roses, the  fibrous   membranes;  &c.,  into 
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.  e      u\^t.A  \<  never  seen    general  quickness  of  the  course  of  the  blood, 
to-  penetrate,  and  the  capiUanes  or  ^^^^^^       voluntarily  or 

contain  only  serum.   .  *    „<•  tht^ 

This  separation  of  the  elements  of  the 
blood  takes  place  only  in  a  state  of  health  ; 
when  the  parts  that  I  have  mentioned  be- 
come diseased,  it  often  happens  that  their 
small  vessels  contain  blood,  possessed  ot  all 
its  characteristic  properties.  , 

There  have  been  endeavours  to  explain 
this  particular  analysis  of  the  blood  by  the 
small  vessels.  Boerhaave,  who  admitted 
several  sorts  of  globules  of  diiferent  sizes  in 
the  blood,  said,  that  globules  of  a  certain 


organs  act  voluntiirily  or  involuntarily,  we 
learn  from  observation,  that  they  receive  a 
wreater  quantity  of  blood  without  the  motion 
of  the  general  circulation  being  accelerated 
on  that  account;  and  if  their  action  pre- 
dominates, the  arteries  which  are  directed 
there,  increase  considerably.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  action  diminishes,  or  ceases 
entirely,  the  arteries  become  smaller,  and 
permit  only  a  small  quantity  to  reach  the 
organ.  These  phenomena  are  manifest  in 
the  muscles  :  the  circulation  becomes  more 


the  blood,  said,  that  gl^^J^f  f ;;pid  in  them  when  they  contract ;  if  they 
largeness  could  only  pass  ^"to  vessels  of  an   rapid  in  the  volume  of  their 

appropriate  size:  we  have  seen  tliat_^gio 


bules,  such  as  they  were  admitted  by  Boer- 
haave, do  not  exist.  . 

Bichiit  beHeved  that  there  existed  in  the 
small  vessels  a  particular  sensibility,  by 
wliich  they  admitted  only  the  part  of  the 
blood  suitable  to  them.  We  have  already 
frequently  contested  ideas  of  this   kuia ; 


arteries  increases  ;  if  they  are  paralysed,  the 
arteries  become  very  small,  and  the  pulse 
is  scarcely  felt.  ,    .  „  , 

The  circulation,  then,  may  be  influenced 
by  the  nervous  system  in  three  ways:  1st, 
By  modifying  the  motions  of  the  heart; 
2dly,  By  modifying  the  capillaries  of  the 


UlUUU  ill  moi.  ,    -J^-jt  "J  I   . 

effects  in  the  lungs,  that  is,  by  rendering  the 
course  of  the  blood  more  or  less  easy  tlu-ough 
this  organ.  . 

The  accleration  of  the  motions  ot  the 
heart  becomes  sensible  to  us  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  point  of  this  organ  strikes  the 
walls  of  the  cEest.  The  difficulty  of  the 
capillary  circulation  is  discovered  by  a  feel- 
ing of  numbness  and  a  particular  prickhng  ; 
and  when  the  pulmonary  circulation  is 
difficult,  we  are  informed  of  it  by  an  op- 
pression or  sense  of  suffocation,  more  or  less 


frequently  contested  ^d^as  ot  tnis   k.uu     -  .  .^^^^^^^^^  ^^^.^^ 

'^^^;^£'S^SLt    blLdi'nthem;  3dly,  By  producing  the  same 
arteries  pass  Immediately  into  the  veins, 
without  any  opposition  to  their  passage  by 

the  capillaries.  . ,  , 

E    The  elements  of  the  blood  separate  in 
traversing  the  small  vessels  ;  sometimes  the 
serum  escapes,  and  spreads  upon  the  surface 
of  the   membrane:    sometimes   the  tatty 
matter  is   deposited  in    cells;    here  the 
mucus,  there  the  fibrine ;    elsewhere  are 
the  foreign  substances,  which  were  acci- 
dentally mixed  with  the  arterial  blood.  In 
losing  these  different  elements,  the  blood 
assumes  the  qualities  of  venous  blood.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  arterial  blood  sup- 
plies these  losses,  the  small  veins  absorb  the 
substances  with  which  they  are  in  contact. 
In  the  intestinal  canal,  for  example,  they 
absorb  the    drinks;  on  the   other  hand, 
the  lymphatic  trunks  pour  the  lymph  and 
the  chyle  into  the  venous  system ;  it  is 
certain,  then,  that  the  venous  blood  cannot 
be  homogeneous,  and  that  its  composition 
must  be   variable  in  the  diEFerent  veins; 
but,  having  reached  the  heart,  by  the  motions 
of  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  fleshy  columns,  the  ele- 
ments all  mix  together,  and  When  they  are 
completely  mixed,  they  pass  into  the  pul- 
monary artery* 

F    A  general  law  of  the  economy  is, 
that 'no  organ  continues  to  act  without  re- 
ceiving Serial  blood;    fVom  this  results 
St  all  the  other  functions  are  dependent 
but  the  circulation,  m 


strong.  ,  ,     c,  i 

Probably  the  distribution  of  the  filaments 
of  the  great  sympathetic  on  the  sides  of  the 
arteries,  has  some  important  use ;  but  this 
use  is  entirely  unknown  ;  we  have  received 
no  light  on  the  point  by  any  experiment. 

 Magendie's  Elements  of  Physiology* 

CiRCULA'Toa.  (From  circido,  to  com- 
pass about. )  A  wandering  practiser  in  me- 
dicine.    A  quack  ;  a  mountebank. 

CincuLATo'aitjiit.  ( From  circwfo,  to  move 
round.)  A  Chemical  digesting  vessel  m 
which  the  fluid  performs  a  circulatory  motion. 

CI'RCULUS.  {Dim.  of  circus,  a  cir- 
cle.)   1 .  A  circle  or  ring. 

2.  Any  part  of  the  body  which  is  round 
or  annular,  as  circuits  ocvli. 

3i  A  round  chemical  instrument  some- 
times called  abbreviatorium  by  the  old 
chemists. 

CircuIjUs  arteriosus  ihidis.  The  ar- 
tery which  runs  round  the  iris  and  forms  a 

A  bandage. 
Circumcaula'lis.   A  name  of  the  adnata 
of  the  eye. 

CIRCUMCrSION.  (Circumcisio,  from 
cimimcido,  to  cut  about. )  The  cutting  off 
the  prepuce  from  the  glans  penis ;  an  an- 


on the  circulation  ;  but  u«-  '  ,  ^^^^ 

its  turn,  cannot  continue  w.  hout  f^  ^^  Circulus  quadrupi.kx 

ation  by  which  the  arterial  blood  is  lormca, 
and  without  the  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
which  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  rapi- 
dity of  the  flowing  of  the  blood,  and  upon 
its  distribution    in    the   organs.  Indeed, 
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Jews  and  rendered  necessary  by  the  lieat  of 
the  climate  in  which  it  was  first  practised,  to 
prevent  collections  and  a  vitiated  state  of  the 

lnr°7.f""'"°"  odoriferous 
glands  of  tlje  part. 

CIRCUMFLE'XUS.  {Circun^jle^us^c- 
mmculus.)  A  muscle  of  tlie  palate.  Temor^ 
of  Innes.    Circumjlexus  palati  mollis 
ot  Albums.   Spheno-salpingo-slaphilinus,  seu 
staphihnus  extemm  of  Winslow.  Musculu, 
tub^  novce  of  Valsalva.   Palato-salpingeus  of 
Uouglas.    Ptengo-staphylinus  of  Cowper, 
and  Petrosalpingo-siaphilin  of  Dumas.  It 
arises  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  sphe- 
noid bone,  behind  the  foramen  ovale,  which 
transmits  the  third  branch  of  the  fifth  pair 
of  nerves,  and  from  the  Eustachian  tube, 
not  far  from  its  osseous  part;  it  then  runs 
down   along   the    pterygoideus  internus, 
passes  over  the  hook,  of  the  internal  plate  of 
the^  pterygoid  process  by  a  rounrl  tendon,' 
which  soon  spreads  into  a  broad  membrane, 
it  IS  inserted  into  the  velum,  pendulum 
palati,  and  the  semilunar  edge  of  the  os 
palati,  and  extends  as   far  as  the  suture 
wluch  joins  the  t^xo  bones.     Generally  some 
ot  Its  posterior  fibres  join  with  the  con- 
strictor pharyngis  superior,  and  palato-pha- 
ryngajus.     Its  use  is  to  stretch  the  velum 
to  draw  It  downwards,  and  to  tlie  side  to- 
wards the  hook.    It  hatJi  little  effect  upon 
the  tube,   being  chiefly,  connected  to  its 
osseous  part. 

CIRCUMGYRA'TIO.  (Fromd™,- 
gyro,  to  turn  round.)  Circumgyration,  or 
the  turning  a  limb  round  in  its  socket 

Circujtu'tio.  (From  circtivilino,  to 
anoint  all  over.)  A  medicine  used  as  a 
general  unction  or  liniment  to  the  part 

CIRCUMOSSA'LIS.  (From  «„, 
about,  and  os,  a  bone.)  Surrounding  a 
bone  as  the  periosteum  does  ;  or  surrounded 
by  a  bone. 

CIR.CUMSCISUS.  Circumscised.  Ap- 
plied, to  a  membranous  capsule,  separatino- 
into  two  parts  by  a  complete  circula" 
fissure. 

-  CI'RCUS.  (Kip«oy;  from  carka,  a  Cal- 
dean  word,  to  surround. )  1.  A  circle  or  rino- 
.  2.  A  circular  bandage.  ° 
.  Cihne'sis.    (From  Kipj/act),  tomix.)  An 
union  of  separate  things. 

CIRRUS.  (From  icepas,  a  horn,  be- 
cause It  has  the  appearance  ci  a  horn  ) 
Cirrhus.  A  clasper  or  tendril.  One  of  tlie 
fulcra  oir  props  of  plants..  A  Jong,,  cylin- 
drical, slender,  spiral  body,  issuing  from 
various  part^  of  plants.  ,    .  ^ 

intr'"""  -distinguished 

1.  Foliar,  when  tlicy  are  a  continuation  of 
the  midrib  of  a  simiile  leaf  -  as  in  r,. 

2  Petiolar,  when  terminating  the  common, 
petiole  .of  a  conjpound  Ixjaf;  in  Pi.nm- 
mivium.  .TiiifiJs  sometiines  .distinguished 
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by  the  number  of  leaflets  %vhich  grow  under 

3.  Peduncular,  when  they  proceed  from 
the  peduncle  ;  as  an  Vilis  viuifera. 
^  4.  Axdlanj, -y^hich  arise  from  the  stem  or 
branches  in  the  axilla,  of  the  leaves;  as  in 
Passijlora  incarnata. 

the^ielf  originate  below 

6.  Lateral,  wlien  at  the  side  of  it;  as  in 

Mrz/onia. 

From  the  division  of  its  apex,  a  Cirrus  is, 
1.  Simple,  consisting  of  one  undivided 
piece;  as  m  Momordica  balsaminea,  Passi- 
jlora quadrangularis,  and  Bryonia  dioica. 
•  ^.  Compound,  consisting  of  a  stalk  van- 
ously  branched  or  divided. 

Bifid,  v^hen  it  has  two  divisions;  as  in 
Uis.vinifera,    Lathyrx^s  palustris,  Ervum 
tetraspermum,  &c. 

4.  Trifid,  when  there  are  three;  as  in 
Ptgno7iia  unguis,  and  Lathyms  IdrSutus. 
_      Multrfid,  or  branched,  when  the  divi- 
sions are  more  numerous  ;  as  in  Lathyrus 
latifohus,  and  Cobea  scandens.  ■ 
From  its  convolution  into 
\.  Convolute,  when  all  the  gyrations  tire 
regular  in  the  same  direction  ;  as  in  Hedera 
qumquefolia. 

■  2.  Jtevolute,  winding   itself  iiTegularlT 
sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  "on  the' 
nV'r.^^  "1  Pcseiflora  incarnata. 

Apphed  to  a  leaf  tipped  with  a  tendril ;  as  in 
Glonosa  and  Hagellaria,  two  Indian  plants 
Ci'KsiuM  ARVENSE.  (From  Kcpaos,  ^  vein 
or  swelling  of  a  vein,  which  this  herb  was 
supposed  ,  to  heal.)  The  common  way 
thi.stle,  or  Se>-ratula  anmnsis  of  LinnaBus. 
Cirsoce'le.     See  Circocele. 

and  «5oj,  hkeness.)  Resembling  a  varix  ■ 
an  epithet  applied  by  Rufus  Ephesius  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  brain.  . 

CrRSOS.  (K,/,<roy;  from.  «<paoc»,  to 
ci-late.  )  A.  preternatural  distention  of  any 
part  of  a  vein.  See  Vai-ix.  ^ 
Ci'ssA.  (From  m<ra-a,  a  gluttonous  bird.) 
A  depraved  appetite,  proceeding  from  pre- 
vious gluttony  and  voracity. 

CISSA'MPELOS.  (From  «^<ro.,  ivy, 
and .  a/X7reXoy,  the  vine.)  ,  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaan  system. 
Class,  Dioicw  ;  Order,  lilonadelphia.  The 
wild  vine  with  leaves  like  ivy.  ■=  ' 

CissAMi'Etos  i-AREiRA.     Hie  Systematic 
name  of  the  Pareirn  brava  ;  Pareyra  ;  Artv- 
bulua  ;  Biitw  ;  OvcTo  butua.     The  root  of 
•  this  plant,  Cissampelos—foliis  pcltatiji  cor- 
datis  emarginatis,  of  Linnaeus ;  a  native  of 
Soutli  America  and  tlic  West  Indies,  has 
no  remarkable  smell,  but  to  the  taste  Vt 
nianifests  a  notable  sweetness  of  the  liquorice 
kind,  together  with  a  considerable  bitterness 
and  a  slight  rouglmess  covered  by  the  sweet 
matter.    'Xhe  facts  adduced  ;on  the  utility 
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of  tlie  rgd'wpareira:  bravcB  in  nephritic  and 
calculous  complaints,  are  principally  by 
forei'niers,  and  no  remarkable  instances  of 
its  efficacy  are  recorded  by  English  prac- 
titioners. 

Cissa'rus.    See  Cislus  Crelicus. 
Cissi'num.    (From  Ki<xaosy  ivy.)  The 
name  of  a  plaster  mentioned  by  JLgineta. 
CrSTA.    (From  /c€i/iai,  to  lie.)  A  cyst.. 
CISTE'RNA.    (From   cista,  a  cyst.) 
The  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain  is  so  called 
from  its  cavity;  also  the  lacteal  vessels,  in 
the  breasts  of  women. 

Ci'sTHORUs.    See  Cistus  Crelicus. 
CISTIC.    See  Ct/sHc. 
CisTic  oxYDE.    See  Calculus. 
CrSTUS.     (Kjo-Ios,  the    derivation  of 
which  is  uncertain  ;  perhaps  from  kis,  Heb.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
"nWan  system.     Class,  Pohjandria ;  Order, 
Monogynia.    The  Cistus. 

CisTUs  cRETicus.    The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  from  wliich  the  ladanum  of 
the  shops   is  obtained,  called  also  Cistus 
ladanifera ;  Cisthorus  ;  Cissainis  jDoryciimm. 
Cistus — arborescens  extipulalus,  foliis  spatu- 
lato-ovatis  petioUUis  enerviis  scabris,  cahjcinis 
lancfiolatis    of   Linnajus.     The  resinous 
juice  called    ladanum  exudes  upon  the 
leaves  of  this  plant  in  Candia,  where  the 
inhabitants  collect  it  by  lightly  rubbing 
tlie  .  leaves   with   leatlier,  and  afterwards 
scraping  it  off,  and  forming  it    into  ir- 
retrular   masses  for   exportation.  Three 
sorts  of  ladanum  have  been  described  by 
authors,  but  only  two  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  shops.     The  best,  which  is  very  rare,  is 
in  dark-coloured  masses,  of  the  consistence 
of  a  soft  plaster,  and  growing  still  softer  on 
on  being  handled ;   the  other  is  in  long 
rolls,  coiled  up,  much  harder  than  the  pre- 
ceding,   and  not  so  dark.    Tlie  first  has 
commonly  a  small,  and  the  last  a  large  ad- 
mixture of  fine  sand,  without  which  they 
cannot  be  collected  pure,  independently  of 
designed  abuses :   the  dust  blown  on  the 
plant  by  winds,  from  the  loose  sands  among 
which  it  grows,  being  retained  by  the  tena- 
cious juice.    The  soft  kind  has  an  agreeable 
smell,  and  a  lightly  pungent  bitterish  tasle  : 
the  hard  is  much  weaker.    Ladanum  was 
formerly  much  employed  internally  as  a  pec- 
toral and  adstringent  in  catarrhal  affections, 
dysenteries,  and  several  other  diseases  ;  at 
present,  however,  it  is  wholly  confined  to 
external  use,  and  is  an  ingredient  ui  the 
stomachic  plaster,  emplaslrum  ladani. 

Cistus  humilis.    A  name  most  probably 
of  the  Lichen  caninus  of  Linnsus. 

Cistus  ladanifera.    See  Cistus  crelicus. 
Cistus  i.e»on.    gee  Ledum  palustre.  _ 
CITE'SIUS  (CiTois),  Fkancis,  of  loi- 
tiers,  in  France,  who,  after  graduatmg  at 


much  esteemed,  noticing- its  termination  in 
paralysis  of  the  extremities.  He  also  gave 
an  account  of  a  girl  who  had  fasted  for  three 
years  ;  in  which  case  he  appears  to  have  been 
imposed  upon.  In  another  publication  he 
advocates  repeated  bleeding,  as  well  as  purg- 
ing, in  small-pox,  and  other  fevers  of  aii 
inflammatory  type.  He  died  in  1652,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  80. 

Ci'tharus.  (From /ci0ap«,  a  harp.)  The 
breast  is  sometimes  so  named  from  its 
shape. 

CITRA'GO.  (From  citrus,  a  citron; 
so  called  from  its  citron-like  smell.)  Citra^ 
ria.    Baum.    See  Melissa. 

CI'TRAS.    {Citrus,  alis.  foem. :  from 
citrus,   the   lemon".)  '  A   citrate.    A  salt 
formed  by  the  union  of  tlie  citric  acid,  ol- 
acid  of  lemons,  with  the  salifiable  bases  ;  as 
citrate  of  ammonia,  citrate  of  potassa. 
CITRATE.    See  Citrus. 
Ci'trea.    See  Citrus  medica. 
CI'TREUM.      (From  citrus.)  The 
citron-tree.    See  Citrus  medica. 

CI'TRIC    ACID.    Acidum  cilricum. 
"  The  juice  of  lemons,  or  limes,  has  all  the 
characters  of  an  acid  of  considerable  strength; 
but  on  account  of  the  mucilaginous  matter 
with  which  it  is  mixed,  it  is  very  soon  altered 
by  spontaneous    decomposition.  Various 
methods  have  been  contrived  to  prevent  this 
effect  from  taking  place,  in  order  that  this 
wholesome  and  agreeable  acid  might  be  pre- 
served for  use  in  long  voyages,  or  odier 
domestic  occasions.    The  juice  may  be  kept 
in  bottles  under  a  thin  stratum  of  od,  which 
indeed  prevents,  or  greatly  retards,  its  total 
decomposition;    though  the  original  fresh 
taste  soon  gives  place  to  one  which  is  much 
less  gratefvd.    In  the  East  Indies  it  is  eva- 
porated to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  extract. 
If  this  operation  be  carefully  performed  by 
a  very  gentle  heat,  it  is  found  to  be  very 
effectual.    When  the  juice  is  thus  heated, 
the  mucilage  thickens,  and  separates  in  the 
form  of  flocks,  part  of  which  subside,  and 
part  rise  to  the  surface  :  these  must  be  taken 
out.    The  vapours  which  arise  are  not  acid. 
If  the  evaporation  be  not  carried  so  far  as  to 
deprive  tlie.  liquid  of  its  fluidity,  it  may  be 
lonn-  preserved  in  well  closed  bottles ;  m 
which,  after  some  weeks'  standing,  a  farther 
portion  of  mucilage  is  separated,  without 
any  perceptible  change  in  the  acid. 

Of  all  the  methods  of  preserving  lemon- 
iuice.'that  of  concentrating  it  by  frost  ap- 
pears to  be  the  best,  though  in  the  warmer 
climates  it  cannot  conveniently  be  practised. 
Lemon-juice,  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  tem- 
perature between  50°  and  60°,  deposits  in  a 
few  hours  a  white  semi-transparent  muci- 
laginous matter,  which  leaves  the  fluid,  after 
decantation  and  filtration,  much  less  alter- 


■     .•     •    ,  cnr   .^A  ,.,:u-t\^\n!r  a  few  able  than  before.    This  mucilage  is  not  of  a 

Montpeher  ,m  1596,  ^"^^  P  '^^''^{^SjJ^  '^^^  ,,,„n,y  nature,  but  resembles  the  gluten  of 

years  in  his  native  city,  wheat  in  its  properties  :  it  is  not  soluble  in 

acquired  great  f  \«,^>-;;y'  '^^^"S  water  when  hied.    More  mucilage  is  sepa- 

^            cSlSS;nS:,^SlB  rated  iVom  lemon^uic^  by  standing  in  closed 
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vessels.    If  this  depurated  lemon-juice  be 
exposed  to  a  degree  of  cold  of  about  seven 
or  eight  degrees  below  the  freezing  point, 
the  aqueous  part  will  freeze,  and  the  ice 
may  be  taken  away  as  it  forms ;  and  if  the 
process  be  continued  until  the  ice  begins  to 
exhibit  signs  of  acidity,  the  remaining  acid 
will  be  found  to  be  reduced  to  about  one- 
eighth  of  its  original  quantity,  at  the  same 
time  that  its  acidity  will  be  eight  times  as 
intense,  as  is  proved  by  its  requiring  eight 
times  the  quantity  of  alkali  to  saturate  an 
equal  portion  of  it.    This  concentrated  acid 
may  be  kept  for  use,  or,  if  preferred,  it  may 
be  made  into  a  dry  lemonade,  by  adding  six 
times   its    weight  of  fine  loaf  sugar  in 
powder. 

The  above  processes  may  be  used  when 
the  acid  of  lemons  is  wanted  for  domestic 
purposes,  because  they  leave  it  in  possession 
of  the  oils,  or  other  principles,  on  which  its 
flavour  peculiarly  depends  ;  but  in  chemical 
researches,  where  the  acid  itself  is  required 
to  be  had  in  the  utmost  purity,  a  more  ela- 
borate process  must  be   used.  Boiling 
lemon-juice  is  to  be  saturated  with  powdered 
chalk,  the  weight  of  which  is  to  be  noted, 
and  the  powder  must  be  stirred  up  from 
the  bottom,  or  the  vessel  shaken  from  time 
to  time.    The  neutral  saline  compound  is 
scarcely  more  soluble  in  water  than  selenite; 
it  therefore  falls  to  the  bottom,  while  the 
mucilage  remains  suspended  in  the  watery 
fluid,  wliich  must  be  decanted  off;  the 
remaining  precipitate  must  then  be  washed 
with  warm  water  until  it  comes  off  clear. 
To  the  powder  thus  edulcorated,  a  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid,  equal  the  chalk  in  weight, 
and  diluted  with  ten  parts  of  water,  must  be 
added,  and  the  mixture  boiled  a  few  mi. 
nutes.    The  sulphuric  acid  combines  with 
the  earth,  and  forms  sulphate  of  lime,  which 
remains  behind  when  the  cold  liquor  is 
filtered,  while  the  disengaged  acid  of  lemons 
remains  dissolved  in  the  fluid.  This  last  must 
be  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin 
syrup,  which  yields  the  pure  citric  acid  in 
little  needle-like  crystals.    It  is  necessary 
that  the  sulpliuric  acid  should  be  rather  in 
excess,  because  the  presence  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  lime  will  prevent  the  crystallisation. 
This  excess  is  allowed  for  above. 

Its  taste  is  extremely  sharp,  so  as  to  ap- 
pear caustic.  It  is  among  the  vegetable 
acids  the  one  which  most  powerfully  resists 
decomposition  by  fire. 

In  a  dry  and  warm  air  it  seems  to  eflJo- 
resce;  but  it  absorbs  moisture  when  the  air 
is  damp,  and  at  length  loses  its  crystalline 
form,  A  hundred  parts  of  this  acid  are 
soluble  in  seventy-five  of  water  at  60''. 
Tliough  it  is  less  alterable  than  most  other 
solutions  of  vegetable  acids,  it  will  undergo 
decomposition  when  long  kept. 

It  is  not  altered  by  any  combustible  sub- 
stance ;  charcoal  alone  appears  to  be  capable 
of  whitening  it.  The  most  powerful  acids 
decompose  it  less  eaViry-tlmii  they  do  other 
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vegetable  acids;  the  sulphuric  'evidently 
converts  it  into  acetic  acid.  The  nitric  acid 
likewise,  if  employed  in  large  quantity,  and 
heated  on  it  a  longtime,  converts  the  greater 
part  of  It  into  acetic  acid,  and  a  small  portion 
into  oxalic. 

The  citrate  of  Ihne  has  been  mentioned 
already  in  treating  of  the  mode  of  purifying 
the  acid.  '  ^ 

The  citrate  of  jmtassa  is  very  soluble  and 
deliquescent. 

The  citrate  of  soda  has  a  dull  saline  taste; 
dissolves  in  less  than  twice  its  weight  of 
water ;  crystallises  in  six-sided  prisms  with 
flat  summits;  effloresces  slightly,  but  does 
not  fall  to  powder;  boils  up,  swells,  and  is 
reduced  to  a  coal  on  the  fire.  Lime  water 
decomposes  it,  but  does  not  render  the  solu- 
tion turbid,  notwithstanding  the  little  sola- 
bihty  of  citrate  of  lime. 

Citrate  of  ammonia  is  very  soluble  ;  does 
not  crystallise  unless  its  solution  be  greatly 
concentrated  ;  and  forms  elongated  prisms, 
■tir?''^"'^  ^  '^"Snesia  does  not  crystallise. 
When  its  solution  had  been  boiled  down, 
and  it  had  stood  some  days,  on  being  slightly 
shaken  it  fixed  in  one  white  opaque  mass, 
which  remained  soft,  separating  from  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  contracting  its  dimen- 
sions, and  rising  in  the  middle  like  a  kind  of 
mushroom. 

All  the  citrates  are  decomposed  by  the 
powerful  acids,  wliich  do  not  form  a  preci- 
pitate  with  them,  as  with  the  oxalates  and 
tartrates.    The  oxalic  and  tartaric  acids  de- 
compose them,  and  form  crystallised  or  in- 
soluble precipitates  in  their  solutions.  All 
afford  traces  of  acetic  acid,  or  a  product  of 
the  same  nature,  on  being  exposed  to  distil- 
lation: this  character  exists  particularly  in 
the  metallic  citrates.    Placed  on  burning 
coals  they  melt,  swell  up,  emit  an  empyreu- 
matic  smell  of  acetic  acid,  and  leave  a  light 
coal.     All  of  them,  if  dissolved  in  water, 
and  left  to  stand  for  a  time,  undergo  decom- 
position, deposit  a  flocculent  mucus  wliich 
grows  black,  and  leaves  their  bases  combined 
with  carbonic  acid,  one  of  the  products  of 
the  decomposition.    Before  they  are  com- 
pletely decomposed,  they  appear  to  pass  to 
the  state  of  acetates. 

The  affinities  of  the  citric  acid  are  ar- 
ranged by  Vauquclin  in  tJie  following  order : 
barytes,  lime,  potassa,  soda,  strontian,  mag- 
nesia, ammonia,  alumina.  Ti)ose  for  zirT 
cone,  glucine,  and  the  metallic  oxides,  are 
not  ascertained. 

The  citric  acid  is  found  in  many  fruits 
united  with  tlic  malic  acid. 

Citric  acid  being  more  costly  tlian  tartaric, 
may  be  occasionally  adulterated  with  it. 
Tliis  fraud  is  discovered,  by  adding  slowly 
to  the  acid  dissolved  in  water  a  solution  of 
subcarbonate  of  potassa,  which  will  give  a 
wliite  pulverulent  precipitate  of  tartar,  if  the 
citric  be  contaminated  with  the  tartaric  acid. 
When  one  part  of  citric  acid  is  dissolved  in 
1 9  of  wafer,  the  solutfo'n  may  be  used  as  a 
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substitute  for  lemon-juice.  If  before  solu- 
tion the  crystals  be  triturated  with  a  little 
sugar  and  a  fe^v  drops  of  the  oil  of  lemon  , 
the  resemblance  to  the  native  juice  ^vil 
be  complete.  It  is  an  antidote  against 
sea  scurvy  ;  but  the  admixture  of  muc.lage 
and  otlier  vegetable  matter  in  the  recent 
fruit  of  the  lemon,  has  been  supposed  to 
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It  has  likewise  been  given  in  intermittents, 
in  doses  of  a  drachm,  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 
It  is  also  much  celebrated  as  a  powerful 
remedy,  in  menorrhagia,  and  immoderate 
uterine  evacuations. 

The  juice  of  Seville  oranges  is  a  grateful 
acid,  which,  by  allaying  heat,  quenching 
thirst,  promoting  various  excretions,  and 


fruit  of  the  "fj;:;  ,eid  of         diminishing  the  action  of  the  sanguiferous 

render  it  preierable  to  the  pure  acia  ot  b  ,    ^^^^^^      ^^^^^  ^_ 


chemist."— ZJre's  Chem.  Diet 

Citrika'tio.    Complete  digestion. 

CITRrNULA.  (A  diminutive  of  ciirus.J 
A  small  citron  or  lemon. 

CITRON.    See  Cicrus  medico. 

Citrul,  Sicilian.     See  Cucurbita  citrullus. 

CITRU'LLUS.  See  Cucurbita  citrullus 


system,  proves  extremely  useful  in  both  ar- 
dent and  putrid  fevers;  though  the  China 
orange  juice,  as  impregnated  with  a  larger 
proportion  of  sugar,  becomes  more  agree- 
able, and  may  be  taken  in  larger  quantities. 
The  Seville  orange  juice  is  particularly  ser- 
viceable as  an  antiscorbutic,  and  alone  will 


plants  in  the  Linnsan  system.  Class,  Poli/- 
adelphia;  Order,  Icosandria. 

2.  The  name  of  the  lemon.    See  Citrus 

medica.  ^ 

Citrus  aurantium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  orange  tree  and  fruit.  Juran- 
tium;  Aurantium  Hispalense  :  Aurantium 
Chinense;  Malus  aurantia  major;  Mains 
aura7iiia;  Aurantium  vulgare ;  Mains  au- 
rantia vulgaris  ;  Mala  aurea  ;  Chrysomelia  ; 
Nerantia  ;  Marlianum  pomum  ;  Poma  au- 
rantia. The  China  and  Seville  orange 
are  both  only  varieties  of  the  same  species  : 

Citrus  :  petiolis  alatis,  fuliis  acuminatis, 

of  Linnaeus.  The  latter  is  specified  in  our 
pharmacopoeias;  and  the  fowers,  leaves, 
yellow  rind  and  juice,  are  made  use  of  for 
different  medical  purposes. 

The  flowers, /ores  nop/i^,  are  highly  odo- 
riferous, and  are  used  as  a  perfume  ;  they 
arc  bitter  to  the  taste ;  they  give  their  taste 
and  smell  both  to  water  and  to  spirit,  but 
most  perfectly  to  rectified  spirit  of  wine. 
The  water  which  is  distUled  from  these 
flowers,  is  called  aguajlorum  naphte.  In 


rently  desperate  circumstances.  In  dys- 
pepsia, from  putrid  bile  in  the  stomach, 
both  lemon  and  orange  juice  are  highly 
useful. 

Citrus  medica.    The  systematic  name 
of  the  lemon-tree.    Limon  ;  Limonia  mala  ; 
Malus  medica  j  Malus  limonia  acida Citrea 
mains:  Citj-us.    The  tree  which  affords  the 
lemon,  is  the  Citrus : — petiolis  linearibus,  of 
Linnaeus ;    a  native  of  the  upper  part  of 
Asia,  but  cultivated  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  France.     The  juice,  which  is  much 
more  acid  than  that  of  the  orange,  possesses 
similar  virtues.     It  is   always  preferred 
where  a  strong  vegetable  acid  is  required. 
Saturated  with  the  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  it 
forms  the  citrate  of  potassa,  which  is  in 
frequent  extemporaneous  use  in  febrile  dis- 
eases, and   by  promoting  the  secretions, 
especially  that  of  the  skin,  proves  of  con- 
siderable service  in  abating  the  violence  of 
fever.     Tliis  medicine  is  also  often  em- 
ployed to  restrain  vomiting.    As  an  anti- 
scorbutic, lemon  juice  has  been  often  taken 
on  board  ships  destined  for  long  voyages  ; 


essential  oil,  which  is  called  oleum  vel  es- 
sentia neroli :  tliey  are  bpought  from  Italy 
and  France.  Orange  flowers  were,  at  one 
time,  said  to  be  an  useful  remedy  in  con- 
vulsive diseases ;  but  experience  has  not 
confirmed  the  virtues  attributed  to  them. 

The  leaves  have  a  bitterish  taste,  and  yield, 
by  distillation,  an  essential  oil;  indeed,  by 
rubbing  them  beween  the  fingers  and  the 
thumb,  they  manifest  considerable  fragrance. 
They  have  been  applied  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  flowers,  l)ut  without  success 


ginous  parts,  it  is  found  to  spoil  by  long 
keeping.  To  preserve  it  in  purity  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be  brought  to  a  highly  con- 
centrated state,  and  for  this  purpose  it  has 
been  recommended  to  expose  the  juice  to 
a  degree  of  cold  sufficient  to  congeal  the 
aqueous  and  mucilaginous  parts.  After  a 
crust  of  ice  is  formed,  the  juice  is  poured 
into  another  vessel  ;  and,  by  repeating  this 
process  several  times,  the  remaining  juice, 
it  is  said,  has  been  concentrated  to  eight 


The  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit,  freed  from  times  its  original  strength  and  kept  without 

j:ffSgouspart,i.sa^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ ^-g:^:,^^:;, 

Z::^^^^n^:^^^^y  t^o  aUayhyste^al  palpitations  of  heart. 

iliTsmell  and  Lte-  cold  water  extracts  after  various  other  medicines  had  been  ex- 

W  t^r  but  veT  ittle  of  the  flavour,  perienced  ineffectua  ;  and  this  juice,  or 

rises  witS  thel^itter.  ^  Its  qualities  are  four  or  six  ounces  in  a  day,  has  sometimes 

3ios    ofan  aromatic  and  bitter.    It  has  been  found  a  remedy  in  the  jaunchce.  J^^^ 

been  employed  to  restore  the  tone  of  the  exterior  rind  of  the  lemon  is  a  very  grateful 

stomach,  and  is  a  very  common  addition  to  aromatic  bitter,  not  so  hot  as  "-^"S^  Pf 

combinations  of  bitters,  used  in  dyspepsia,  and  yielding  m  distUlaUon  a  less  quantity  of 
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oil,  which  IS  extremely  light,  almost  colour- 
less, and  generally  brought  from  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Europe,  under  the  name  of 
Essence  of  Lemons.  The  lemon-peel, 
though  less  warm,  is  similar  in  its  qualities 
to  that  of  the  orange,  and  is  employed  with 
the  same  intentions.  Tiie  phai-macopceias 
direct  a  syrup  of  the  juice  s^/uipus  Kmonis, 
and  the  peel  enters  into  some  vinous  and 
aqueous  bitter  infusions ;  it  is  also  ordered 
to  be  candied;  and  the  essential  oil  is  an 
ingredient  in  some  formula;. 

The  citron-tree  is  also  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  same  species,  the  Citrus  me- 
dica  of  Linnaeus,    Its  fruit  is  called  Cedro- 
7nela,  which  is  larger  and  less  succulent  than 
the  lemon;  but  in  all  other  respects  the 
citron  and  lemon  trees  agree.     The  citron 
juice,  when  sweetened  with  sugar,  is  called 
by  the  Italians  jlgro  di  cedro.    The  Citrus 
mella  rosa  of  Lamarck,  is  anotlier  variety  of 
the  Citrus  medica  of  Linnajus.    It  was  pro- 
duced, at  first,  casually,  by  an  Italian's 
grafting  a  citron  on,  a  stock  of  a  bergamot 
pear-tree  ;  whence  the  fruit  produced  by  this 
union  participated  both  of  the  citron-tree  and 
.  the  pear-tree.    The  essence  prepared  from 
this  fruit  is  called  essence  of  bergamote  and 
'essentia  de'  cedra. 

CI'TTA.    A  voracious  appetite. 
CiTTo'sis.    See  Chlorosis. 
CIVET-CAT.  SeeZibethum. 
CtVE'TTA.     (From  sebet,  Arabian.) 
Zibethum.     Civet ;  an  unctuous  odoriferous 
drug  used  by  perfumers,  collected  betwixt 
the  anus  and  the  organs  of  generation  of  a 
fierce  carnivorous  quadruped  met  with  in 
China  and  the  East  and  West  Indies,  called 
a  civet-cat,  the  Viverra  Zibethum  of  Lin- 
nffius,  but  bearing  a  greater  resemblance  to 
a  fox  or  marten  than  a  cat. 

Several  of  these  animals  have  been 
brought  into  Holland,  and  afford  a  consi- 
^derable  branch  of  commerce,  particularly  at 
•Amsterdam.  The  civet  is  squeezed  out  in 
summer  every  other  day,  in  winter  twice 
a- week  :  the  quantity  procured  at  once  is 
from  two  scruples  to  a  drachm  or  more. 
The  juice  thus  collected  is  much  purer  and 
finer  than  that  which  the  animal  sheds 
against  shrubs  or  stones  in  its  native  climates. 

Good  civet  is  of  a  clear  yellowish  or 
brownish  colour,  not  fluid,  nor  hard,  but 
about  the  consistence  of  butter  or  honey, 
and  uniform  throughout;  of  a  very  strong 
smell ;  quite  offensive  when  undiluted  ;  but 
agreeable  when  only  a  small  portion  of  civet 
IS  mixed  with  a  large  one  of  other  substances. 

Civet  unites  with  oils,  but  not  with  al- 
kohol.    Its  nature  is  therefore  not  resinous. 
,  ^'•■e  Go7iorr/ia:a. 

CLA  itET.  {aarctnm;  from  clareo,  to 
be  clear.)  A  French  wine,  that  may  be 
given  with  great  advantage,  as  a  tonic  and 
antiseptic,  where  red  port  wine  disagrees 
with  the  patient;  and  in  typhoid  fevers  of 
children  and  delicate  females,  it  is  far  pre- 
ferable, as  a  coinmon  drink. 


ClyA 


1.  The  wine  called 


CLARE'TUM, 
claret.     See,  Claret. 

.  2.  A  wine  impregnated  with  spices  and 
sugar,  caHed  by  some  Vinum  Hippocralicuin. 

3.  A  Claretwm  purgatorium,  composed  of 
a  vmous  infusion  of  glass  of  antimony  with 
cinnamon  vyater  and  sugar,  is  mentioned  by 
.  ischroeder.  ' 

CLARIFICA'Tld.  Tlie  depuration  of 
any  thing,  or  process  of  freeing  a  fluid  from 
heterogeneous  matter,  or  feculencies. 

CLASS.      {Classis ;   from  KaXew,  con- 
grego,  a  class  being  nothing  more  than  a 
multitude  assembled  apart.)  The  name  of  a 
primary  division  of  bodies  in  natural  history 
.    CLARY.    See  Salvia. 

CLA'SIS.  (From  KXaco,  to  break.) 
.  Clasma.     A  fracture. 

CiAU'STRUM.  (From  daudo,  to 
shut.)  Cleilhrum  gutturis.  Any  aperture 
which  has  a  power  of  contracting  itself,  or 
closing  its  orifice  by  any  means ;  as  the  pas- 
sage of  tlie  throat. 

Claustruji  virginitatis.    The  hyjnen. 
CLAUSU'RA.    (From  daudo,  to  shut.) 
An  imperforation  of  any  canal  or  cavity  in 
.the  body.     Thus  dausura  uteri  is  a  preter- 
.  natural  imperforation  of  the  uterus  ;  dau- 
sura tubaruvi  Fallopiarum,  a  morbid  imper- 
foration of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  mentioned 
by  Ruysch  as  one  cause  of  infecundity. 
...    Clava  kugosa.     See  Acorus  calamus. 

CLAVARIA.  (From  clava,  a  club.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  Class,  Crypto- 
gamia;  Order,  Fungi.  Club-shaped  fungus. 

Clavauia  corolloides.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Fmigus  corolloides  of  old 
writers ;  called  also  crotelus.  It  was  once 
used  as  a  strengthen er  and  astringent. 
,  CLAVA'TIO.  (From  dava,  a  club.) 
A  sort  of  articulation  without  motion,  where 
the  parts  are,  as  it  were,  driven  in  with  a 
hammer,  like  the  teeth  in  the  sockets.  See 
Gomjihosis. 

CLAVATUS.  Clubbed.  Applied  to 
parts  of  plants,  as  the  stigma  of  the  Genipi. 

Clavellatus.  (From  davits,  a  wedge. 
The  name  cineres  clavellati  originated  from 
the  little  wedges  or  billets,  into  which  the 
wood  was  cut  to  burn  for  potassa.)  See 
Potassa  impura. 

CLa'VICLE.  (Clavicula,  diminutive  of 
clavLi;  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  an 
ancient  key.)  .  Collar-bone.  The  clavicle 
is  placed  at  tlie  root  of  tlie  neck,  and  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  breast.  It  extends  across, 
from  the  tip  of  the  shoulder  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  sternum;  it  is  a  round  bone,  a 
little  flattened  towards  the  end,  M-liich  joins 
the  scapula;  it  is  curved  like  an  Itahc  S, 
having  one  curve  turned  out  towards  the 
breast :  it  is  useful  as  an  arch,  supporting 
the  shoulders,  preventing  them  from  falling 
forwards  upon  the  breast,  and  making  the 
hands  strong  antagonists  to  eacli  other; 
which,  without  this  steadying,  they  could  not 
have  been. 

1.  The  thoracic  end,  that  next  the  ster- 
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mim,  or  what  may  be  called  the  inner  head 
of  the  clavicle,  is  round  and  flat,  or  but- 
ton-like ;  and  it  is  received  into  a  suitable 
hollow  on  the  upper  piece  of  the  sternum. 
It  is  not  only  like  other  joints  surrounded 
by  a  capsule  or  purse ;  it  is  further  provided 
with  a  small  moveable  cartilage,  which,  like 
a  friction  wheel  in  machinery,  saves  the 
parts  and  -facilitates  the  motions,  and  moves 
continually  as  the  clavicle  moves. 

2.  But  the  outward  end  of  the  clavicle  is 
flattened,  as  it  approaches  the  scapula,  and 
tlie  edge  of  that  flatness  is  turned  to  the 
edge  of  the  flattened  acromion,  so  that  they 
touch  but  in  one  single  point.  This  outer 
end  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  corresponding 
point  of  the  acromion,  are  flattened  and 
covered  with  a  crust  of  cartilage ;  but  the 
motion  here  is  very  slight  and  quite  insensi- 
ble; they  are  tied  firmly  by  strong  liga- 
ments ;  and  we  may  consider  this  as  almost 
a  fixed  point,  for  there  is  little  motion  of 
the  scapula  upon  tlie  clavicle  :  but  there  is 
much  motion  of  the  clavicle  upon  the  breast, 
for  the  clavicle  serves  as  a  shaft,  or  axis, 
firmly  tied  to  the  scapula,  upon  which  the 
scapula  moves  and  turns,  being  connected 
with  the  trunk  only  by  this  single  point,  viz. 
the  articulation  of  the  clavicle  with  the 
breast-bone. 

CLAVl'CULA.    See  Clavicle. 

CLAVI'CULUS.    See  Clavicle. 

CLA'VIS.     (From   cknalo,   to  shut.) 
The  clavicle. 

CLA'VUS.  (A  nail.)  1.  A  corn  called 
clavus,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  head  of 
a  nail ;  Ecphyma  clavus  of  Good.  A 
roundish,  horny,  cutaneous  extuberance, 
with  a  central  nucleus,  sensible  at  its  base  ; 
found  chiefly  on  the  toes  from  the  pressure 
of  tight  shoes. 

2.  A  painful  and  often  an  intermitting 
affection  of  the  head,  and  mostly  a  severe 
pulsating  pain  in  the  forehead,  which  may 
be  covered  by  one's  thumb,  giving  a  sensa- 
tion like .  as  if  a  nail  were  driven  into  the 
part.  When  connected  with  hysterics,  it  is 
called  Clavus  hystericus. 

3.  An  artificial  palate. 

4.  Diseased  uterus. 
Clavus  hystericus.    See  Claims. 
Clavus  oculorum.     A  staphyloma,  or 

tumour  on  the  eyelids. 

CLAY.  Argilla.  Argillaceous  earth,  of 
which  there  are  many  kinds,  and  being  opaque 
and  non-crystallised  bodies,  of  dull  fracture, 
afford  no  good  principle  for  determining  their 
species ;  yet  as  they  arc  extensively  distri- 
buted in  nature,  and  arc  used  in  many  arts, 
they  deserve  particular  attention.  The  ar- 
gillaceous minerals  are  all  sufficiently  soft 
to.be  scratched  by  iron  ;  they  have  a  dull  or 
even  earthy  fracture  ;  they  exhale,  when 
breathed  on,  a  peculiar  smell  called  argil- 
laceous. The  clays  form  with  water  a  plastic 
paste,  possessing  considerable  tenacity,  which 
hardens  with  heat,  bo  as  t,o.strike  lire  with 


steiel.  Maries  and  chalks  also  soften  in 
water,  but  their  paste  is  not  tenacious,  nor 
does  it  acquire  a  siliceous  hardness  in  the 
fire.  The  affinity 'of  the  clays  for  moisture- 
is  manifested  by  their  sticking  to  the  tongue, 
and  by  the  intense  heat  necessary  to  make 
them  perfectly  dry.  The  odour  ascribed  to 
clays  breathed  upon,  is  due  to  the  oxide  of- 
iron  mixed  with  tliem.  Absolutely  pure 
clays  emit  no  smell. 

1.  Porcelain  earth,  the  kaolin  of  the 
Chinese.  —  This  mineral  is  friable,  meagre 
to  the  touch,  and,  when  pure,  forms  with 
difficulty  a  paste  with  water. 

2.  Putters'  clay,  or  plastic  clay.  —  The 
clays  of  this  variety  are  compact,  smooth, 
and  almost  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  may 
be  polished  by  the  finger  when  they  are  dry. 
They  have  a  great  affinity  to  water,  form  a 
tenacious  paste,  and  adhere  strongly  to  the 
tongue. 

3.  Loam.  —  This  is  an  impure  potters'  ' 
clay  mixed  with  mica  and  iron  ochre. 

4.  Variegated  clay.  —  Is  striped  or  spotted  ' 
with  white,  red,  or  yellow  colours. 

5.  Slate  clay  Colour,  grey,  or  greyish- 
yellow, 

6.  Clayslone.  —  Colour,  grey,  of  various 
shades,  sometimes  red,  and  spotted  or  striped. 

7.  Adhesive  slate.  —  Colour,  light  green- 
ish-grey. 

8.  Polishing  slate  of  Werner.  —  Colour, 
cream-yellow,  in  alternate  stripes. 

9.  Common  clay  may  be  considered  to  be 
the  same  as  loam. 

Clay,  pure.    See  Alumina. 
Clat-slate.    Argillaceous  slate.    Argil-  ■ 
lite  of  Kirwan.     A  mineral  which  is  ex- 
tensively distributed,  forming  a  part  of  both 
primitive  and  transition  mountains  of  slate, 
is  foimd  in  many  countries. 

CLEAVAGE.  This  term  is  applied  to 
the  mechanical  division  of  crystals,  by  show- 
ing the  direction  in  which  their  lamina;  can 
separate,  enables  us  lodeteimine  the  mutual 
inclination  of  these  laminm  :  Werner  called 
it  durchgang,  but  he  attended  only  to  th&/ 
number  of  directions  in  which  this  mecha- 
nical division  of  the  plates,  or  cleavage, 
could  be  effected.  In  the  interior  of  many 
minerals,  the  direction  of  the  cleavage  may 
be  frequently  seen,  without  using  any  me- 
chanical violence. 

CLEAVERS.  See  Galium  aparine. 
CLEGHOllN,  George,  was  born  near 
Edinburgh  in  1716;  and  after  studying  in 
that  city,  went  at  the  age  of  twenty  to 
Minorca,  as  a  regimental  surgeon.  During 
tlie  thirteen  years  that  he  spent  there,  he  se- 
dulously studied  the  natural  productions  of 
the  island.  In  1750,  coming  to  London, 
he  published  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Diseases 
of  Minorca,"  which  displays  great  observa- 
tion and  ability.  He  then  went  to  Dublin, 
and  gave  lectures  on  anatomy  with  such 
suicess,  that,  he  was  soon  after  appointed 
public  professor;  and  in  1774,  an  honorary 
Z 
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ropi^er  of  the  College  of  Physicians  there. 
He  died  in  1789. 

Cmi'dion.  Cliclion.  The  epithet  of  a 
pistil,  described  by  Galen  and  Paiilus 
iEgmeta ;  and  it  is  the  name  also  of  an 
epithem  described  by  Aetius. 

Cleido'ma.  (From  KXeiSow,  to  close.) 
A  pastil,  or  troch.    Also  the  clavicle. 

CLEIDOMASTOIDE'US.  (From 
icXeis,  the  clavicle,  and  /laroetS-jjy,  the  mastoid 
process. )    See  Sterno-cleido-mosloideus. 

_  CLEISA'GRA.  (From  K\eis,  the  cla- 
vicle, and  aypa,  a  prey. )  The  gout  in  the 
articulation  of  the  clavicles. 

Clei'thron.  (From  K\ei5«,  to  shut.) 
See  Claustrum- 

CLE'MATIS.  (From  K^ri/xft,  a  ten- 
dril ;  so  named  from  its  chmbing  up  trees, 
or  any  thipg  it  can  fasten  upon  with  its  ten- 
drils.) The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linna;an  system.  Class,  Polyandria ; 
Order,  Poli/gynia. 

Clematis  recta.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  upriglit  virgin's-bower.  Flammula 
Jovis.  Clematis — foliis  ]>inii(itis,  foliolis 
ovqto  latic/solatis  integermnis,  caule  erecto, 
Jloribus  jienlapelalis  tetrapetalisque  of  Lin^ 
naus.  More  praises  have  been  bestowed 
upon  the  virtue  whith  the  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  said  to  possess,  when  exhibited 
internally,  as  antivenereal,  by  foreign  phy- 
sicians, than  its  trials  in  this  country  can 
justify.  The  powdered  leaves  are  some- 
times applied  externally  to  ulcers,  as  an 
escharotic. 

Clematis  vitalba.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  traveller's-joy.  Vitalba ;  Ah 
Vioma  ;  Clematis  arthragene  oi  Theophras- 
tus.  ^  This  plant  is  common  in  our  hedges, 
and  is  the  Clematis —foliis  pinnatis,  foUolis 
cordatis  scandenlibus,  of  LinnsBus.  Its 
leaves,  when  fresh,  produce  a  warmtli  ,on.  the 
tongue,  and  if  the  chewing  is  continued, 
blisters  arise.  The  same  effect  follows  their 
being  rubbed  on  the  skin.  The  plant  has 
been  administered  internally  to  cure  lues 
venerea,  scrofula,  and  rheumatism.  In 
France,  the  young  sprouts  are  eaten,  wlxen 
bailed,  as  hoptops  are  in  this  country. 
Clemati'tis.  The  same  as  clematis. 
Cleo'nis  cotLYRiuM.  Tlic  name  of  a 
collyrium  described  by  Celsus. 

Cleonis  gluten.  An  astringent  for- 
mula of  myrrh,  frankincense,  and  white  of 
egg  mixed  together. 

Cle'psydra.  (From  KXeirrw,  to  conceal, 
and  uSajp,  water.)  Properly,  an  instrument 
to  measure  time  by  the  dropping  of  water 
through  a  hole,  from  one  vessel  to  another  ; 
biJt  It  IS  used  to  express  a  chemical  vessel, 
perforated  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  also 
an  instrument  mentioned  by  Paracelsus, 
contrived  to  convey  suffumigations  to  the 
uterus  in  hysterical  cases. 

CLEYEli,  Anbrew,  was  born  at  Cas- 
sel,  in  tjjo  .  beginning  of .  the  ]  7th  century. 
A^jf'  studying,  Kibdicine,  be  Ve'ui  as  pby- 
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siciali  to  BatavLi,  where  he  resided  many 
years.  He  tiansmitted  several  interesting 
communications  to  the  Imperial  Academy, 
of  which  he  liad  been  chosen  a  member, 
particularly  "  An  Account  of  Hydatids 
found  in  a  Humai)  Stomach,"  and  "  Of  the 
Custom  of  tlie  Indians  of  taking  Opium;" 
also  descriptions  and  drawings  of  the  plants 
indigenous  in  Java,  especially  the  moxa, 
ginseng,  and  tea-plant.  He  likewise  pub- 
lished, in  1680,  a  curious  specimen  of  Chi- 
nese medicine.  • 

Cli'banus.  (Quasi  KaKi^avos  ;  from  Ka- 
\xmlw,  to  conceal.)  A  portable  furnace,  or 
still,  in  which  the  materials  to  be  wrought  on 
are  shut  up. 

CLIFTON,  Francis,  after  studying  at 
Oxford,  came  to  London,  and  was  admitted 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  as  well 
as  of  the  Royal  Society,  about  the  year  1730. 
Two  years  after  he  published  on  "  The 
State  of  Physic,  ancient  and  modern,  with  a 
Plan  for  improving  it;"  in  which  a  law  is 
proposed,  to  compel  practitioners  to  send  to 
a  public  institution  descriptions  of  the 
several  cases  which  come  under  their  care. 
He  was  also  autlior  of  "  A  plain  and  sure 
Way  of  practising  Physic  ;"  and  translated 
some  parts  of  Hippo.crates  into  English,  with 
notes. 

Cli]«a'cier.  (From  kAijUo^w,  to  proceed 
gradually.  )^  The  progression  of  the  life  of 
man.  It  is  usually  divided  into  periods  of 
seven  years. 

Climacteric.  See  Septenary. 
CLIMATE.  The  prevailing  constitu- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  relative  to  heat,' 
wind  and  moisture,  peculiar  to  any  region. 
This  depends  chiefly  on  the  latitude  of  the 
place,  its  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  its  insular  or  continental  position. 
Springs  which  issue  from  a  considerable 
depth,  and  caves  about  50  feet  under  the 
surface,  preserve  a  uniform  temperature 
through  all  tlie  vicissitudes  of  the  season. 
This  is  the  mean  temperature  of  tiiat 
country. 

It  appears  very  probable,  that  the  climates 
of  European  countries  were  more  severe  in 
ancient  times   than    they  are  at  present. 
Caesar  says,  that  the  vine  could  not  be 
cultivated  in  Gaul,  on  account  of  its  winter- 
cold.     The  rein-deer,  now  found  only  in 
the  zone  of  Lapland,  was  then  an  inhabitant 
of  tlie  Pyrenees.     The  Tiber  was  frequently 
frozen  over,  and  tlie  ground  about  Rome 
covered  with  snow  for  several  weeks  together, 
whicli  almost  never  happens  in  our  times. 
'Jlie  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  wore  generally  frozen  over,  for 
several  montiis  of  winter.    The  barbarians 
wlio  overran  the  Roman  empire  a  few  cen- 
turies afterwards,  transported  tlieir  armies 
and  waggons  across  the  ice  of  tliese  rivers. 
The  improvement  that  is  continually  taking 
place  in  the  climate  of  America,  proves,  that 
th»  poWeir  of  man  rttende  tb-pbentMnena, 
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whicli,  from  the  magnitude  and  variety  of 
their  causes,  seemed  entirely  beyohd  his 
controul.  At  Guiana,  in  South  America, 
wifhin  five  degrees  Of  the  line,  the  inhabi- 
tants living  amid  immense  forests,  a  century 
ago,  were  ol)liged  to  alleviate  the  severity 
of  the  cold  by  evening  fires.  Even  the 
duration  of  the  rainy  season  has  been 
shortened  by  the  clearing  of  the  country,  and 
the  warmth  is  so  increased,  that  a  fire  now 
would  be  deemed  an  annoyance.  It  thun- 
ders continually  in  the  wdods,  rarely  in  the 
cultivated  parts. 

Drainage  of  the  grdund,  atld  rtmoval  of 
forests,  however,  cannot  be  reckoned  among 
the  sources  of  the  increased  warmth  of  the 
Italian  winters.  Chettiical  wfiterS  have 
omitted  to  notice  an  astroiiomical  cduse  of 
the  progressive  amelioration  of  the  climates 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Iii  consequence 
of  the  apogee  portion  of  the  terrestrial  orbit 
being  contained  betvveeil  our  vernal  and  au- 
tumnal equinox,  our  summer  half  of  the 
year,  or  the  interval  which  elapses  between 
the  sun's  crossing  the  equator  in  spring,  and 
in  autumn,  is  about  seven  days  longer  than 
our  winter  half  year.  Hence  also,  one  rea- 
son for  the  relative  coldness  of  the  southern 
hemispliere. 

CLI'MAX.  (From  (c\i/io>,  to  proceed. ) 
A  name  of  some  antidotes,  which,  in  regu- 
lar proportion,  increased  or  diminished  the 
ingredients  of  which  it  was  composed,  e.  g. 
R.  Chaincedri/os  gjjj.  Centaurii  gjj.  Jffy- 
perici  gj- 

Climbing  birthwort.  See  Arislolochia  cle- 
malitis. 

Climbing  stem.  See  CauUs. 
CLI'NICAL.  {Clinicus :  from  kXivi}., 
abed.)  Any  thing  concerning  a  bed : 
thus  clinical  lectures,  notes,  a  clinical  pliy- 
sician,  &c.  ;  which  mean  lectures  given  at 
the  bedside,  observations  taken  from  patients 
when  in  bed,  a  physician  who  visits  his  pa- 
tients in  their  bed,  &c. 

CLINKSTONE.  A  stone  of  an  imper- 
fectly slaty  nature,  which  rings  like  metal, 
when  struck  with  a  hammer. 

CLI'NOID.  [Clinoideiis ;  from  kXivt], 
abed,  and  ados,  resemblance.)  Resembling 
a  bed.  Tlie  four  processes  surrounding  the 
sella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone  are  so 
called,  of  wliich  two  are  anterior,  and  two 
posterior. 

Clinomastoide'us.  a  corruption  of 
cl'eidomastoideus.      See  SCerna-cleido-mas- 

toideus,  . 

CLINOMETER.  An  mstrument  for 
measuring  the  dip  of  mineral  strata. 

Cli'ssus.  a  chemical  terni  denotmg 
mineral  compound  spirits ;  but  aritnnony  is 
considered  as  the  basis  clyssi.  See  Cli/sstis. 

Clito'ridis  wlusculus.  See  Erector  cli- 
toridis. 

CLl'TORIS.  (From«X«a.,  to  enclose, 
or  hide;  because  it  is  hi4  by  the  labia 
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pudendorum.)  Columella.    A  small  glandi- 
form body,  like  a  per.is  in  miniature,  and, 
like  it,  covered  with  a  prepuce,  or  fore-skm. 
It  is  situated  above  the  nympha;,  and  before 
the  opening  of  the  urinary  passage  of  women. 
Anatomy  has  discovered,  tliat  the  clitoris  is 
composed,  like  the  penis,  of  a  cavernous 
substance,  and  of  a  glans,  which  lias  no 
perforation ,  but  is  like  that  of  the  penis,  ex- 
quisitely sensible.    The  clitoris  is  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  pleasure :  during  coition  it  is 
distended  with  blood,  and  after  the  venereal 
orgasm  it  becomes  flaccid  and  falls.  In- 
stances have  bccurred  where  the  clitoris  was 
so  enlarged  as  to  enable  the  female  to  have 
venereal  commerce  with  others ;  and,  in 
Paris,  this  fact  was  made  a  public  exhibition 
of  to  the  faculty.    Women  thus  formed  ap- 
pear to  partake,  in  their  general  form,  less 
of  the  female  character,  and  are  termed  her- 
maphrodites.    The  clitoris  in  children  is 
larger,  in  proportion,  than  in  full-grown 
women :  it  often  projects  beyond  the  external 
labia  at  birth. 

CLITORl'SMtrS.  (Frdih  icXeilopis ;  the 
clitoris.)    An  enlargement  of  tlie  clitoris. 

CLO'NIC.  (From  KXoveoj,  to  move  to 
and  fro. )    See  Conindsibn. 

Ci-ono'des,  (From  kKoveu,  to  agitate.) 
A  Strong  unequal  pulse. 

CLONUS.  (From  kXovw,  to  agitate.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class, 
Neuroses ;  Order,  Lenetica,  of  Good's  Noso- 
logy. Clonic  spasm,  comprising  six  species  : 
Clonus  singultus,  sternutdlio,  palpitatio,  nic- 
tilatio,  siibsiillus,  and  pandiculalio. 

CLOVE.    See  Eugenia  cari/ojihylldta. 
Clove  bark.     See  Myrtus  canjopliJ/lldla. 
Clave  gillifloiver.     See    Dianthus  cart/6- 
pJii/llus. 

Clove  pink.    See  Diaaitliiis  caryophyWus^ 
Cloveii  leaf.     See  Leaf. 
CLOWES,  William,,  an.  emitient  Eng., 
lish  surgeon  of  the  16th  century.,  received 
his  education  under  Geoaige  Keble,  whose 
skill  he  strongly  commends.    After  serving 
for  some  time  professionally  in  the  navy,  he 
settled  in  London,  and  wa;s  made  surgeon 
to  Christ's  and  St.  Bartholomew's  hospitals, 
and  appears  to  have  had  considerable  prac- 
tice.    In  1586,  he  was  sent  to  the  Low- 
countries,  to  the  assistance  of  the  army  under 
the  Earl  of  Leicester ;  and  on  his  return 
was  appointed  surgeon  fo  the  Queen.  His 
works  are  in  the  English  language,  bu€ 
6vince  much  learning,  as  well  as  skill  in  his 
profession.    The  first  which  he  published 
was  on  the  lues  venerea,  in  1585  ;  in  which 
he  notices  the  increasing  frequency  of  that 
disease,  and  states  that  in  five  years  he  had' 
cured  above  a.  thousand  patients  labouring 
under  it   at    St.  Bartholomew's  hospital. 
But  his  most  celebrated  publication  appeared, 
tliree  years  after,  oh  the  method  of  treating' 
wounds  of  various  kinds,  the  result  of  ex- 
teiisive  experience,  sjjictioned  by  references 
Z  2 
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to  the  most  approved  writers.  He  appears 
to  have  possessed  anjjinlarged  understanding, 
and  was  very  severe  on  all  quacks  and  im- 
postors ;  and  he  may  justly  be  reckoned 
among  tlie  restorers  and  improvers  of  sur- 
gery in  modern  times. 

CLUNE'SIA.  (From  dunes,  the  but- 
tocks.) ^  An  inflammation  of  the  buttocks. 

CLU'PEA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
fishes,  in  the  Linnsean  system. 

Clupea  alosa.  Tlie  Linnxan  name  for 
the  shad  or  chad,  the  flesh  of  which  is  by 
some  commended  as  a  restorative. 

.Clupea  encrasicolus.  Tlie  anchovy, 
a  little  fish  found  in  great  abundance,  about 
the  island  of  Gorgona,  near  Leghorn.  It 
is  prepared  for  sale,  by  salting  and  pickling. 
It  is  supposed  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  prepared  a  kind  of  garum  for  the 
table  from  this  fish.  Its  principal  use  is,  as 
a  sauce  for  seasoning. 

CLU'SIA.  (So  called  in  raemoi^  of 
Charles  Clusius,  an  eminent  botanist.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean 
system.  Class,  Poli/gamia s  Order,  Moncecia. 
Balsam-tree. 

CLUSTER.    See  Eacemus. 
CLU'TIA.    (Named  after  Cluyt,  and 
sometimes  spelt  duytia.)    The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system. 
Class,  Bioeda  ;  Order,  Gj/mndria. 

Clutia  elutberia  .  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  is  by  some  supposed  to  af- 
ford the  cascarilla  bark. 
Cluy'tia.    See  Clutia, 
CLY'DON.     KXvSfcf.     A  fluctuation 
and  flatulency  in  the  stomach. 

CLYPEA'LIS.  (From  dypeus,  a  shield.) 
Formed  like  a  shield. 

CLY'SMUS.  (From  icXv^co,  to  wash.) 
Cli/sma.     A  glyster. 

Cly'ssus.  Clissus.  A  term  anciently 
used  by  the  chemists  for  medicines  made  by 
the  re-union  of  different  principles,  as  oil, 
salt,  and  spirit,  by  long  digestion  ;  but  it  is 
not  now  practised,  and  the  term  is  almost 
lost. 

Cltssds  antimonii.  Clyssus  mineralis. 
A  weak  acid  of  sulphur. 

Cly'ster.  {Clysterium.  From  icKv^oi, 
to  cleanse.)    A  giyster.    See  Enema. 

Cne'mia.  (From  kv7]ixi),  the  tibia.)  Any 
part  connected  with  the  tibia. 

CNEMODACTYLiE'uS.      (Flom    KPrifil],  the 

tibia,  and  SaKlv\os,  a  finger,  or  toe.)  A 
muscle,  the  origin  of  which  is  in  the  tibia, 
and  insertion  in  the  toes.  See  Extensor 
longus  digitorum  pedis. 

CNE'SIS.  ( From Kfoeu,  to  scratch.)  Cnis- 
mos.    A  painful  itching. 

CNicii-yE'oN.  (From  icvucos,  cnicus,  and 
eXaiov,  oil. )  Oil  made  of  the  seeds  of  cnicus. 
Its  virtues  are  the  same  wiili  those  of  the 
ricinus,  but  in  an  inferior  degree. 

CNFCUS.  (From  kj/oo.,  to  scratch.) 
The  plant  used  by  Hippocrates'  by  this 
name,  is  supposed  to  be  the  carlhamus;  but 


modern  botanists  exclude  it  from  tlie  species 
of  this  plant. 

Cnicus  cernuus;  The  systematic  name 
of  the  nodding  cnicus,  the  tender  stalks  of 
which  are,  when  boiled  and  peeled,  eaten  by 
the  Siberians  as  a  food. 

Cnicus  lakatus.  Cliavialim  verum. 
The  distaff  thistle.  Formerly  used  as  a 
depuration,  but  now  forgotten. 

Cnicus  oleraceus.  Round-leaved  mea- 
dow thistle.  The  leaves  of  this  plant,  are 
boiled  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
eaten  as  we  do  cabbage. 

Cnicus  sylvestkis.  See  Centaurea  be- 
nedida. 

Cnidia  grana.    See  Da})hne  mezereum. 
Cnidh  cocci.    See  Dap/me  mezereum. 
Cnidii  grana.     See  Daphne  mezereum. 
Cnido'sis.  (From  /cj/iS?;,  the  nettle.) 

1.  An  itching  sensation,  such  as  is  per- 
ceived from  the  nettle. 

2.  A  dry  ophthalmy. 
Cnipo'tes.    An  itching. 
Cni'smos.     See  Cnesis. 
Cnyma.    (From   kvooj,   to   scrape,  or 

grate.)  In  Hippocrates  it  signifies  a  rasure, 
puncture,  or  vellication ;  also  tlie  same  as 
cnesis. 

CoADUNATiE.  (From  coadunare,  to  join 
or  gather  together. )  The  name  of  an  order 
of  plants,  in  Linnasus's  Fragments,  of  a  Na- 
tural Method. 

COA'GULABLE.  Possessing  the  pro- 
perty of  coagulation.  See  Albumen. 
Coagulable  lymph.  See  Albumen, 
COAGULA'NT.  (Coagidans;  from 
coagulo,  to  incrassate,  or  curdle. )  Having 
the  power  of  coagulating  die  blood  or  juices 
flowing  jfi-om  it. 

COAGULA'TION.  [(Coagulatio ;  from 
con,  and  ago,  to  drive  together.)  Tlie 
separation  of  the  coagulable  particles,  con- 
tained in  any  fluid,  from  the  more  thin  and 
not  coagulable  particles  :  thus,  when  milk 
curdles,  the  coagulable' pai-ticles  form  the 
curd  ;  and  when  acids  are  thrown  into  any 
fluid  containing  coagulable  particles,  they 
form  what  is  called  a  coaguluni. 

COA'GULUM.  A  term  applied  fre- 
quently to  blood  and  other  fluids,  when  tliey 
assume  a  jelly-like  consistency. 

Co.vGULuM  ALUMiNis.  This  is  made  by 
beating  the  white  of  eggs  with  a  little  alum, 
until  it  forms  a  coaguluin.  It  is  recom- 
mended as  an  eflScacious  application  lo  re- 
laxations of  the  conjunctive  membrane  of 
the  eye. 

COAK.     Charred  coal. 
COAL.     A   combustible   mineral,  of 
which  there  are  many  species. 

Coalte'kNjH  febres.  (From  can,  and 
alternus,  alternate. )  Fevers  mentioned  by 
Eellini,  which  he  describes  as  two  fevers 
aflecting  the  same  patient,  and  tlie  paroxysm 
of  one  approaching  as  that  of  the  other  sub-' 
sides. 

COARGTA'TIO.    (From  coarclo,  to 
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slraiten.)  "  The  contraction,  or  diminution 
of  any  thing.  Formerly  applied  to  the 
pulse  :  it  meant  a  lessening  in  number.  _ 
COARCTATUS.  Crowded.  A  pani- 
cle is  so  called,  which  is  dense  or  crowded  ; 
as  in  Phleum  jmniculatum,  the  inflores- 
cence of  which,  looks,  at  first  sight,  like  a 
cylindrical  spike  ;  but  when  bent  to  either 
side,  separates  into  branched  lobes,  consti- 
tuting a  real  panicle. 

Coarticula'tio.  (From  con,  and  arlicu- 
latio,  an  articulation.)  That  sort  of  articu- 
lation which  has  manifest  motion. 

COBALT.    A  brittle,  somewhat  soft, 
but  difficultly  fusible  metal,  of  a  reddish- 
grey  colour,  of  little  lusti-e,  and  a  sp.  gr. 
of  8.6.    Its  melting  point  is  said  to  be  130° 
Wedgewood.     It  is  generally  associated  in 
its  ores  with  nickel,  arsenic,  iron,  and  cop- 
per ;  and  tlie  cobalt  of  commerce  usually 
contains  a  proportion  of  these  metals.  To 
separate  them,  calcine  with  four  parts  of 
nitre,  and  wash  away,  with  hot  water,  the 
soluble  arseniate  of  potassa.    Dissolve  the 
the  residuum  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  im- 
merse a  plate  of  iron  in  the  solution,  to  pre- 
cipitate the  copper.     Filter  the  liquid  and 
evaporate  to  dryness.    Digest  the  mass  with 
water  of  ammonia,  which  will  dissolve  only 
the  oxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt.  Having 
expelled  the  excess  of  alkali  by  a  gentle  heat 
from  the  clear  ammoniacal  solution,  add 
cautiously  water  of  potassa,  which  will  pre- 
cipitate the  oxide  of  nickel.    Filter  imme- 
diately, and  boil  the  liquid,  which  will  throw 
down  the  pure  oxide  of  cobalt.    It  is  re- 
duced to  the  metallic  state  by  ignition  in 
.contact  with  lamp-black  and  oil.  Lau- 
gier  treats  the  above  ammoniacal  solution 
with  oxalic  acid.    He  then  redissolves  the 
precipitated  oxalates  of  nickel  and  cobalt  in 
concentrated  water  of  ammonia,  and  exposes 
the  solution  to  the  air.     As  the  ammoiiia 
exhales,    oxalate   of   nickel,    mixed  with 
ammonia,  is  deposited.    The  nickel  is  en- 
tirely separated  from  the  liquid  by  repeated 
crystallisations.     There  remains  a  combin- 
ation of  oxalate  of  cobalt  and  ammonia, 
which  is  easily  reduced  by  charcoal  to  the 
metallic  state.    The  small  quantity  of  cobalt 
remaining  in  the  precipitated  salt  of  nickel, 
is  separated  by  digestion  in  water  of  am- 
monia;. 

Cobalt  is  susceptible  of  magnetism,  but 
in  a  lower  degree  than  steel  and  nickel. 

Oxygen  combines  with   cobalt  in  two 
proportions  ;  forming  the  dark  blue  prot- 
oxide, and  the  black  deutoxidc.     The  farst 
dissolves  in  acids  without  efl^rvescence.  It 
is  procured  by  igniting  gently  in  a  retort  the 
oxide  precipitated  by  potassa  from  the  nitnc 
solution.    Proust  says,  the  first  oxide  con- 
sists of   100  metal  +  19.8  oxygen;  and 
Rothoflf  makes   the   composition    of  the 
deutoxidc  100  i-  06.77.      If  we  call  the 
first  18.5,  and  the  second  .S7 :  then  Uic 


prime  equivalent  of  cobalt  will  be  5.4  ;  and 
the  two  oxides  will  consist  of 
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The  precipitated  oxide  of  cobalt,  washed 
and  gently  heated  in  contact  with  air,  passes 
into  the  state  of  black  peroxide. 

When  cobalt  is  heated  in  chlorine,  it 
takes  fire,  and  forms  the  chloride.  The 
iodide,  phosphuret,  and  sulphuret  of  this 
metal,  have  not  been  much  examined. 

The  salts  of  cobalt  are  interesting  from 
the  remarkable  changes  of  colour  which  they 
can  exhibit. 

Their  solution  is  red  in  the  neutral  state, 
but  green  with  a  slight  excess  of  acid  ;  the 
alkalies  occasion  a  blue-coloured  precipitate 
from  the  salts  cf  pure  cobalt,  but  reddish- 
brown  when  arsenic  acid  is  present;  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  produces  no  precipitate, 
but  hydrosulphurets  throw  down  a  bfeck 
powder,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant  j 
tincture  of  galls  gives  a  yellowish-white 
precipitate  ;  oxalic  acid  throws  down  the  red 
oxalate.  Zinc  does  not  precipitate  this 
metal. 

COBALUS.  The  demon  of  mines, 
which  obstructed  and  desti-oyed  the  miners. 

COBHAM.  The  name  of  a  town  in 
Surrey,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  is  a 
weak  saline  purging  water, 

Co'bha  nE  CAPKLLO.  (From  cobra,  the 
head,  or  covering,  Spanish.)  See  Crotalus 
horrid/us. 

Cocao,  butter  of.     See  Butter  of  Cocao. 
Cocao-nut.     See  Cocos  nucifera. 
CoccA  CNIDIA.    See  Daphne  meserewn. 
Cocca'rium.    (From  mmov,  a  berry.) 
A  very  small  pill. 

COCCINE'LLA.  (Diminutive  of  coc- 
cus, a  berry  ;  from  its  resemblance  to  a  hervy.) 
See  Coccus  cacti. 

Cocco-balsamum.  The  fruit  of  the 
Amyris  gileadensis. 

CoccoGNi'niA.     See  Daphne  mezereum.. 
COCCOLITE.     A  mineral  of  a  green 
colour,  of  various  shades,  found  with  gran- 
ular limestone,  garnet  and  magnetic  iron- 
stone, in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Spain^ 
CO'CCOS.    See  Daphne  mezereum. 
CO'CCULUS.    (Diminutive  of  mmos, 
a  berry. )    1 .  A  little  berry.  ^ 

2.  The  name  given  by  De  CandoUc,  ire 
his  Systcnia  Natureo,  to  a  new  genus  of 
plants. 

3.  Cocoui.irs  iNnicusi  See  Mcniq)ev- 
iiium  cocculus. 
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4.  CoccuLHs  PALMATus.  The  systeinatic 
name  of  Uie  plant,  which  affords  the  calum- 
ba  root  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  See  Ca- 
lumha. 

Co'ccuLus  Indi  aromaticus.  Jamaica 
pepper.     See  Myrlus  pimenta. 

CO'CCUM.  A  species  of  capsule,  but 
separated  from  it  by  Ga;rtner,  who  defines 
it  to  be  a  dry  seed-vessel,  more  or  less  ag- 
gregate, not  solitary,  the  sides  of  which  are 
elastic,  projecting  the  seeds  with  great  force ; 
as  in  the  Euphorbia. 

CoccuM  BAPHicuM.  A  name  for  chermes. 

CO'CCUS.  The  name,  in  entomology, 
of  a  tribe  of  insects. 

Coccus  CACTI.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  cochineal  animal,  or  insect.  Coccinelia  ; 
Coccinilla  ;  Ficus  Indue  grana  ;  ScarabcEolus 
hemispkcei-icus  ;  Cochinelifera  cochinilla Coc- 
cus Amencanus  ;  Cochindla Coccus  Indicus 
tinctorius.  Cochineal,  ^hat  which  is  used 
is  the  female  insect  found  on,  and  collected 
in  South  America  from,  the  Opuniia,  or  In- 
dian fig-tree.  It  possesses  stimulating  qual. 
ities,  and  is  ordered  by  the  College  in  the 
iinctura  cardainomi  composita,  and  tinciura 
cinchonee  composita but,  most  probably, 
merely  on  account  of  the  beautiful  red 
colour  which  it  imparts  to  them. 

COCCYGE'US.  {Coccygeus  ;  from 
KOKKv^:  because  it  is  inserted  into  the 
coccyx.)  A  muscle  of  the  os  coceygis, 
situated  within  the  pelvis.  Isclm-coci- 
gien  of  Dumas.  It  arises  tendinous  and 
fleshy,  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  is- 
chium, and  covets  the  inside  of  tlie  sacro- 
isehiatie  ligament;  from  this  narrow  begin- 
ning it  gradually  increases  to  form  a  thin 
fleshy  belly,^  interspersed  Avith  tendinous 
fibres.  It  is  inserted  into  the  extremity  of 
the  OS  sacrum,  and  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  OS:  coceygis,  laterally.  Its  use  is  to 
support  and  move  the  os  coceygis  forwards, 
and  to  tie  it  more  firmly  to  the  sacrum. 

CO'CCYGIS  OS.  (From  kok^v^  the 
cuckoo,  the  bill  of  which  bird  it  is  said  to  re- 
present.), Cawrfa.  Ossissacri  acumen.  Coccyx. 
This  bone  is  a  small  appendage  to  the  point 
of  tiie  sacrum,  terminating  tliis  inverted  co- 
lumn with  an  acute;  point,  and  found  in 
very  different  conditions  in  the  several 
stages  of  life.  In  the.  child,  it  is  merely 
cartilage,  and  we  can  find  no  point  of  bone: 
during  youth,  it  is  ossifying  into  distinct 
bones,  which  continue  moveable  upon  each 
other  till  manhocKl  :  then  the  separate  bones 
gradually  unite  with  each  other,  so  as  to 
form  one  conical  bone,  with  bulgings  and 
marks  of  the  pieces  of  which  it  was  origi- 
nally composed  ;  but  still  the  lastTjone  con- 
tinues to  move  upon  the  joint  of  the  sacrum, 
till,,  in  advanced  years,  it  is  at  last  firmly 
imited  ;  later  in  women  than  in  men,  with 
whom  it  is  often  fixed  at  twenty  or  twenty- 
fi.Te.  It,  is  not,  like  the  os  sacrum,  flat,  but 
of  a  roundish  form,  convex  without,  and 
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concave  inwards  •  forming  with  the  sacrum 
the  lowest  part  of  the  pelvis  behind.  It  has 
no  holes  like  the  sacrum  ;  has  no  commu- 
nication with  the  spinal  canal,  and  transmits 
no  nerves  ;  but  points  forwards  to  support 
the  lower  parts  of  the  rectum;  thus  it 
contracts  the  lower  opening  of  tlie  pelvis, 
so  as  to  support  effectually  the  rectum, 
bladder,  and  wombj  and  yet  continues  so 
moveable  in  women,  as  to"  recede  in  time 
of  labour,  allowing  the  head  of  the  child  to 
pass. 

CO'CCYX.  (KoKKul,  the  cuckoo.)  See 
Coceygis  OS.  Also  the  part  in  which  the  os 
coceygis  is  placed. 

CO'CHENILIN.  Carrmnium.  The 
name  of  the  colouring  principle  of  cochi- 
neal. 

Co'cHiA.  (  From  Koxau,  to  turn  or  make 
round.)  An  ancient  name  of  some  officinal 
pills.  The  pill  of  cochia  of  the  shops,  in. 
the  present  day,  is  the  compound  colocynth 
pill. 

Co'cHiNEAL.    See  Coccus  cacti. 

CO'CHLEA.  (FromKoxa^w,  to  turn 
round. )  A  cavity  of  the  internal  ear,  re- 
sembling the  shell  of  a  snail,  in  which  are 
the  modiolus,  or  nucleus,  extending  from  its 
basis  to  the  apex,  the  scala  tympani,  scala 
vestibuli,  and  spiral  lamina.     See  Ear. 

Cochlea  terrestris.     See  Limax. 

COCHLEA'RE.  (From  cochlea,  a 
cockle,  the  shell  of  which  its  bowl  represents.) 
A  spoon.  Cochleare  amplum  or  magnujn  is  a 
table-spoon,  cakulated  to  hold  half  a  fluid 
ounce  ;  cochleare  medium  is  a  dessert  or  pap 
spoon,  supposed  to  hold  two  tea-spoonfuls  ; 
and  cochleare  minimum,  a  tea-spoon,  which 
holds  about  one  fluid  drachm. 

COCHLEA'RIA.  (From  cochleare,  a 
spoon ;  so  called  from  its  resemblance.) 
I'he  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
n»an  system.  Class,  Tetradynamia  :  Order, 
Siliculosa. 

CocHLEARiA  AR3I0RACIA.  The  Systema- 
tic name  of  die  horse-radish ;  Raphamis 
ruslicanus  ;  Armoracia  s  Maphanusmarijius ; 
Raphanus  sylvestris  ;  Cochlearia—foliis  radi- 
calibus  lanceolali^  crenatis  caulinis  incisis,  of 
Linnaeus.  The  root  of  this  plant  has  long 
been  received  into  the  materia  medica,  and 
is  also  well  known  at  our  tables.  "  It  affects 
the  organs  both  of  taste  and  smell  with  a 
quick  penetrating  pungency  ;  nevertheless  it 
contains  in  certain  vessels  a  sweet  juice, 
which  sometimes  exuiles  in  little  drops  upon 
the  surfiicc>  Its  pungmit  matter  is  of  a  very 
volatile  kind,  being  totally  dissipated,  in  dry- 
ing, and  carried  off  in  evaporation,  or  dis- 
tillation by  water  ;  as  the  pungency  exhales, 
the  swect  matter  of  the  root  becomes  more 
sensible,  though  this  also  is,  in  a  great  mca» 
sure,  dissipated  or  destroyed.  It  impreg- 
nates both  water  and  spirit,  by  infusion,  or 
b.y  distillation,  very  richly  with  its  active 
matters.    In  distillation  with  water,  it  yields 
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a  small  quantity  of  essential  oil,  exceedingly 
penetrating  and  pungent."  •  „  „„ 

Dr.  CuUen  has  mentioned  every  tlung  ne- 
cessary to  be  known  respecting  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  horse-radish,  we  shall  therefore 
transcribe  all  that  the  ingenious  professor 
has  written  on  this  subject.    "  The  root  of 
this  plant  only  is  employed;  and  it  affords 
one  of  the  most  acrid  substances  ot  this 
order  (Siliculosa),  and  therefore  proves  a 
powerful  stimulant,  whether  externally  or 
internally  employed.    Externally,  it  readily 
inflames  the  skin,  and  proves  a  rubefacient 
that  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in 
palsy  and  rheumatism  ;  and  if  its  application 
be  long  continued,   it  produces  blisters. 
Taken  internally,  it  may  be  so  managed  as  to 
relieve  hoarseness,  by  acting  on  the  fauces. 
Received  into  the  stomach,  it  stimulates  this, 
and  promotes  digestion ;  and  therefore  is 
properly  employed  as  a  condiment  with  our 
animal  food.    If  it  be  infused  in  water,  and 
a  portion  of  this  infusion  be  taken  with  a 
large  draught  of  warm  water,  it  readily 
proves  emetic,  and  may  either  be  employed 
by  itself  to  excite  vomiting,  or  to  assist  the 
operation  of  other  emetics.  Infused  in  water, 
and  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  proves  stimu- 
lant to  the  nervous  system,  and  is  thereby 
useful  in  palsy,  and,  if  employed  in  large 
quantity,  it  proves  heating  to  the  whole 
body  ;  and  thereby  it  proves  often  useful  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  whether  arising  from 
scurvy  or  other  causes.    Bergius  has  given 
lis  a  particular  method  of  exhibiting  this 
root,  which  is,  by  cutting  it  down,  without 
bruising,  into  small  pieces;  and  these,  it 
swallowed  without  chewing,  may  be  taken 
down  in  large  quantities,  to  that  of  a  table- 
spoonful.    And  the  author  alleges,  that,  in 
this  way,  taken  in  the  morning  for  a  month 
together,  this  root  has  been  extremely  useful 
in  arthritic  cases;  which,  however,  I  sup- 
pose to  have  been  of  the  rheumatic  kind. 
It  would  seem,  in  this  manner  employed, 
analogous  to  the  use  of  unbruised  mustard- 
seed  ;  it  gives  out  in  the  stomach  its  subtile 
volatile  parts^  that  stimulate  considerably 
•without  inflaming.    The  matter  of  horse- 
radish, like  the  same  matter  of  the  other 
siliquose  plants  carried  into  the  blood- vessels, 
passes  readily  into  the  kidneys,  and  proves  a 
powerful  diuretic,  and  is  therefore  useful  m 
dropsy  •  and  we  need  not  say,  that,  in  this 
manner',  by  promoting  both  urine  and  per- 
spiration, it  has  been  long  known  as  one  of 
the  most  powerful  antiscorbutics. 

C0CHI.EARIA  HORTEKsis.  Lemon  scurvy- 
crass.    See  CocMcdria  officinalis. 

CocHLEAftiA  orriciNAMs.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  lemon  scurvy-grass.  Locii- 
learia  liortensv< ;  Cochlearia-foliis  radicalibus 
cordato  subrolundis  ;  caulinis  oblongts  subsi- 
nuatis,  of  Linnaus.  This  indigenous  plant 
is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  medicinal 
qualities;    Its  expressed  juice  has  been  long 
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considered  as  the  most  effectual  of  the  scor- 
butic plants. 

COCHLE  ATUS.  Spiral,  like  the  wmd- 
ing  of  a  shell.  Applied  in  botany  to  leaves, 
leguminous  seeds,  &c.;  as  legumen  cochlea- 
turn,  seen  in  Medicngo  jmlymorpha,  and  the 
seeds  of  the  Salsula. 

Cocho'ke.  (From  Koxdoi,  to  turn  round.  ] 
Galen  explains  this  to  be  the  juncture  of  the 
ischium,  near  the  seat  or  breech ;  whence, 
says  he,  all  the  adjacent  parts  about  the  seat 
are  called  by  the  same  name.  Hesychius 
says,  that  cochone  is  the  part  of  the  spiite 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  os  sacrum.  ^ 

COCK.  The  male  of  the  domestic  fowl. 
See  Phasia7ius  gallus.  ,  .  , 

COCKBURN,  William,  was  borh  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  After 
being  some  years  physician  to  the  navy,  he 
settled  in  London  ;  and  soon  distinguished 
himself  so  much,  that  he  was  admitted  mto 
the  College,  as  well  as  the  Royal  Society, 
and  made^physician  to  King  William.  He 
published  a  "  Treatise  on  Sea  Diseases,  , 
which  was  often  reprinted,  and  translated 
into  French  and  German.    He  referred  the 
scurvy  principally  to  the  diet  of  seamen,  and 
considered  fresh  provisions  as  the  chief  re- 
medy for  it.    He  wrote  also  on  Alvure 
Fluxes,  on  Gonorrhoea  (which  he  contends 
may  exist  independent  of  syphilis),  and  on 
the  Human  fficonomy ;  which  latter  pub-- 
llcation  was  much  noticed  at  the  time,  but 
is  since  superseded  by  more  accurate  trea- 
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CO'COS,  (So  called  from  the  Portu- 
guese coco,  or  coquen,  the  three  holes  at  thd 
end  of  the  cocoa-nut  shell,  giving  it  the  re- 
semblance of  a  monkey's  head. )  The  ham6 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Moncecia  ;  Order,  Hexandria. 

Cocos  BUTYRACEA.    The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  the  palm  oil } 
Cocos  —  inerinis,  frondibus  pennatie ;  foliolis 
simplicibus,  of  Linna;us.    The  oleum  palma 
is  produced  chiefly  by  bruising  and  dissolv- 
incr  the  kernels  of  the  fruit  in  water,  without 
the  aid  of  heat,  by  w^hich  the  oil  is  separated, 
and  rises  to  the  surface,  and  on  being  washed 
two  or  three  times,  is  rendered  fit  for  use. 
When  brought  into  this  country,  it  is  of  the 
consistence  of  an  ointment,  and  of  an  orange- 
yellow  colour,  with  little  taste,  and  of  a 
strong,  though  not  disagreeable  smell.  It^ 
use  is  confined  to  external  apphcatioris  m 
pains,  tumours,  and  sprains ;  but  it  appeats 
to  possess  very  little,  if  any,  advantage  over 
other  bland  oils. 

Cocos  NUciFERA.  The  systematic  liaine 
of  the  plant,  the  fruit  of  which  is  the  cocoa- 
nut.  Within  the  nut  is  found  a  kernel,  as 
pleasant  as  an  almond,  and  also  a  large 
quantity  of  liquor  resembling  milk,  which 
the  Indians  greedily  drink  before  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  it  being  then  pleasant,  but  when  the' 
nut  is  matured,  the  liquor  beCOlne's  soiir. 
■  24 
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Some  full-grown  nuts  will  contain  a  pint  or 
more  of  tins  m,lk,  the  frequent  drinking  of 
winch  seems  to  have  no  bad  effects  upon  tlie 
Indians;  yet  Europeans  should  be  cautious 
ot  making  too  free  witli  it  at  first,  for  when 
J^ionel  Wafer  was  at  a  small  island  in  the 
bouth  Sea,  where  the  tree  grew  in  plenty, 
some  of  his  men  were  so  delighted  with  it 
that  at  parting  they  were  resolved  to  drink 
their  fall,  which  they  did;  but  their  appe- 
tites had  like  to  have  cost  them  their  lives, 
tor  though  they  were  not  drunk,  yet  they 
were  so  chilled  and  benumbed,  that  they 
could  not  stand,  and  were  obliged  to  be 
carried  aboard  by  those  who  had  more  pru- 
dence than  themselves,  and  it  was  many 
days  before  they  recovered.    The  shells  of 
these  nuts  being  hard,  and  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a  polish,  they  are  often  cut  trans- 
verse y,  when,  being  monnted  on  stands, 
and  having  their  edges  silvered,  or  gilt,  or 
otherwi.se  ornamented,  they  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  drinking-cups.    The  leaves  of  the 
tree  are  used  for  thatching,  for  brooms, 
baskets,  and  other  utensils;   and  of  the 
reticular  web,  growing  at  their  base,  the  In- 
dian women  make  cauls  and  aprons 

CO'CTION.    (Cnctio,  from  coquo,  to 
boil  )    Concoction.    1.  The  digestion  of  the 
food  in  the  stomach.    See  Z)igesiio,i. 
.   2.  A  boding  or  decoction.  See  Becociion. 

3.  It  was  formerly  used  in  a  medical 
sense,  sigmfying  that  alteration,  whatever  it 
be,  or  however  occasioned,  which  is  made  in 
the  crude  matter  of  a  distemper,  whereby  it 
js  either  fitted  for  a  discharge,  or  rendered 
harmless  to  the  body.  This  is  often  brought 
about  by  nature ;  that  is,  by  the  vis  vita;,  or 
the  disposition  or  natural  tendency  of  the 
matter  itself,  or  else  by  proper  remedies, 
which  may  so  alter  its  bulk, .figure,  cohesion, 
or  give  It  a  particular  determination,  so  as 
to  prevent  any  farther  ill  effects,  or  drive  it 
quite  out  of  the  body.  And  that  time  of  a 
disease  wherein  this  action  is  performing, 
13  called  its  state  of  coction.  It  is  now 
lallen  into  disuse. 

Cocu'sTu.     The  name  for  courbaril. 
Coda'ga  pala.    See  JVerium  antidysenle- 
ricum. 

CoDEOELLA.  A  name  given  by  the 
ItaLans  to  the  carbuncle.     See  Anthrax. 

Codoce'le.  (From  /ca)5<a,  a  bulb,  "and 
KfiKt),  a  tumour.)    A  bubo. 

CCECA'LIS.  {From  caecum,  the  blind 
gut,  through  which  it  runs. )  A  vein,  bein  n- 
a  branch  from  the  concave  side  of  the  vena 
mosaraica. 

Cffi'LA.  (From  icoiXos,  hollow.)  Ap- 
plied to  depression,  or  hollow  parts  on  the 
sui-faceof  the  body,  as  the  hollow  pits  above" 
and  sometinries  below  the  eyes  :  the  hollow 
parts  at  the  bottom  of  the  fc'ct. 

CCE'LIA.  (From  ko;Aos-,  hollow.  )  A 
cavity  m  any  part  of  U,e  body ;  as  th«r bclJy, 
the  womb,  &c.  ^ 
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CCE'LIAC.  (Ca/wc2<5,  belonging  to  the 
belly;  from  KmKia,  the  belly.)  Apnertain- 
mg  to  the  belly. 

CfELiAc  ARTEav.  ArUria  caliaca.  The 
first  branch  given  ofT  from  the  aorta  in  the 
cavity  of;  the  abdomen.  It  sends  branches 
to  the  diaphragm,  stomach,  liver,  pylorus, 
duodenum,  omentum,  and  spleen. 
I  ,.  rAssioK.      (From   KoiXia,  the 

beJly.j  Ccclica  chylosa ;  Cmlica  laclea.  There 
are  very  great  dilferences  among  physicians 
concerning  the  nature  of  this  disease."  Sau- 
vages  says  it  is  a  chronic  flux,  in  which 
the  aliment  is  discharged  half  digested. 
-Ur.  Cullen  considers  it  as  a  species  of  di- 
arrhoea, and  mentions  it  in  his  third  and 
fourth  species,  under  the  terms  mucosa, 
chylosa,  lactea  ;  making  the  purulenta  only 
symptomatic.  See  JDhrrhcca.  It  is  attended 
with  great  pains  in  the  stomach,  resembling 
the  pricking  of  pins;  rumbling  and  flatus 
in  the  intestines;  white  stools,  because  de- 
prived of  bile ;  while  the  patient  becomes 
weak  and  lean, 

CCELIACA.  {Cceliacus;  from  KoXcua, 
alvus,  venter.)  Dr.  Good  selects  this  name 
for  the  first  class  of  diseases  in  his  Nosology  • 
diseases  of  the  digestive  function.  It  con- 
tains two  orders,  JEtiterica  and  Splancknica. 

CffiLo'jiA.  .  (From  koiXos,  hollow.)  An 
ulcer  in  the  tunica  cornea  of  the  eye. 
CcEi,osTo'jnA.  See  Coilostomia. 
CCENOLO'GIA.  (From  koivos,  com- 
mon, and  Xoyos,  discourse.)  A  consult- 
ation, or  common  consideration  of  a  disease, 
by  two  01-  more  physicians. 

Cceno'tes.  (From  koivos,  common.) 
The  physicians  of  the  methodic  sect  as- 
serted that  all  diseases  arose  from  relaxation, 
stricture,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  Tliese  were 
called  ccenoles,  viz.  what  diseases  have  in 
common. 

Cceru'leus  lapis.  Tlie  sulphate  of  cop- 
per.   See  Cupri  sulphas. 

C(E'TE.  (From  Kuptai,  to  lie  down.) 
A  bed,  or  couch,  for  a  sick  person. 

CO'FFEA.  (From  kofuah,  a  mixing 
together,  Hebrew  ;  so  called  from  the  pleat 
sant  potation  which  is  made  from  its  berry  : 
others  assert  that  (he  true  name  is  Caffe, 
from  Cafa,  a  province  in  South  America, 
where  the  tree  grows  spontaneously  in  great 
abundance.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linna;an  system.  Class,  Peniandria 
Order,  Monogijnia.    llie  cofTec-trCe. 

CorrEA  AKABicA.  The  plant  which 
affords  coffee.     Jasminum  Arabicinn  ;  Cho- 

ava.     Coffee  is  the  seed  of  the  Coffca  

Jlorilms  (jninquefidis,  dispermis,  of  Linnaeus, 
The  cofFce-trce  is  cultivated  in  Arabia 
Persia,  (lie  East  Indies,  the  Isle  of  Bourbon) 
and  several  parts  of  America.  Good  Tur- 
key Gortbe  is  by  far  the  most  salutary  of  all 
liquors  drunk  at  meal-time.  It  possesses 
nervine  and  adstringcnt  qualities,  and  may 
be  drunk  nith  advantage  at  all  times,  ex- 


COH 

cept  when  there  is  bile  in  the  stomach.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  good  antidote  agan^st  an  over- 
dose of  opium,  and  to  relieve  obstinate  spas- 
nodic  asdnnas.  For  the  latter  purpose,  the 
rrree  ought  to  be  of  the  best  Mocco,  new  y 
bi"nl  and  made  very  strong,  immediately 

after  grinding  it.  J^'^  f  ^"f  dosT' 

monly  ordered  one  ounce  for  a  dose . 
which  is  to  be  repeated  fresh,  after  the  in- 
terval of  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour  ;  and 
which  he  directed  to  be  taken  without  milk 

or  sugar.  -    •  i„ 

Besides  the  peculiar  bitter  principle, 
which  is  described  under  the  name  Caffem, 
cofifee  contains  several  other  vegetable  pro- 
ducts. According  to  Cadet,  64  parts  of 
raw  coffee  consist  of  8  gum,  1  resin,  1  ex- 
tractive and  bitter  principle,  3.5  gallic  acid, 
0.14  albumen,  43.5  fibrous  insoluble  matter, 
and  6.86  loss.  Hennann  found  in  1920 
crains  of 
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Mart.  Coffee. 
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ciple  developed  in  coffee  by  roasting,  has  not 
been  ascertained.  The  Dutch  in  Surinam 
improve  the  flavour  of  their  coffee  by  sus- 
pending bags  of  it,  for  two  years,  in  a  dry 
atmosphere.    They  never  use  new  coffee. 

If  coffee  be  diunk  warm  within  an  hour 
after  dinner,  it  is  of  singular  use  to  those 
who  have  headache,  from  weakness  m  the 
stomach,  contracted  by  sedentary  habits 
close  attention,  or  accidental  drunkenness. 
It  is  of  service  when  the  digestion  is  weak  ; 
and  persons  afflicted  with  the  sick  headache 
are  much  benefited  by  its  use,  in  some  in- 
stances, thougli  this  effect  is  by  no  means 
uniform.  Coffee  is  often  imitated  by  roast- 
ing rye  with  a  few  almonds. 

COG  AN,  William,  was  born  in  Somer- 
setshire, about  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury.    He  studied,  and  took  the  degree  ot 
bachelor  in  medicine  at  Oxford  ;  soon  after 
which  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  school 
at  Manchester,  where  he  also  P^-^^tised  m 
his  profession  till  his  death  in  1607.  He 
M.hlished  a  curious  book,   abounding  m 
£i3  quotations,  entitled  "  The  Haven 
of  Health-  in  which  he  sU-gly  recc^^^^^ 
mends  temperance  and  exercise.     i 'ere  is 
Sd  aniccountof  thesweatmg  sick^^^^^^ 
and  of  a  remarkable  disorder,  which  pre 
vailed  at  Oxford  in  July  and  August  1575, 
before  he  left  it,  by  which  he  states,  d.at  in 
Sy-seven  da^s  "  there  died  510  persons, 
all  men  and  no  women.' 

COIIE'SION.      {Column;   irom  con, 
and  hccrcp,  to ; stick,  together.) .  Vh^^' 


That  power  by  which  the  particles  of  bodies 
are  held  together.     See  Attraction. 

Cohoba'tion.  (A  term  invented  by  Pa- 
racelsus.) Cohobniio  ;  Cohobium  ;  Cohoph. 
The  ancient  chemists  use  this  term  to  sig- 
nify the  distillation  of  a  fluid  poured  afresh 
upon  a  substance  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
upon  which  it  was  before  distilled,  and  re- 
peating this  operation  several  times,  to  make 
it  more  efficacious. 

Co'hol.  {Cohol,  Hebrew.)  Castellus 
says  this  word  is  used  in  Avicenna,  to 
express  dry  collyria  for  the  eyes,  m  fine 

''"coi'lima.    (From  koiXm,  the  bowels.) 
A  sudden  swelling  of  the  belly  from  wind. 

COILOSTO'MIA.  (From  koiXos,  hol- 
low, and  TOfxa,  the  mouth.)  Ccelostomia. 
A  defect  of  speaking,  ftom  the  palate,  or 
through  the  nose,  the  voice  being  so  ob- 
scured as  to  sound  as  if  it  proceeded  from  a 

cavern.  , 
COINDICA'NTIA.    (From  con,  and 
indico,  to  indicate.)    Signs,  or  symptoms, 
are  called  coindicant,  when,    besides  the 
usual  incidental  appearances,  there  occur 
others,  as  age,  habit,  season,  &c. 
Coi'ra.    A  name  for  catechu. 
GOITER,  VoLCHER,  was  born  at  Gro- 
ningen  in  1534.     After  studying  at  the 
different  universities  in  Italy,  he  attended 
as  physician  to  the  French  army  durmg  one 
campaign,  that  he  might  have  more  oppor- 
tunity for  investigating   human  anatomy. 
He  then  settled  at  Nuremberg,  wliere  he 
continued  till  his  death  in  1576.     He  made 
considerable  improvements  in  anatomy  and 
surgery     He  found  that  the  brain  had  a 
motion  communicated  to  it  by  the  arteries ; 
and  that  in  some  animals  the  organ  might 
be  removed  without  destroying  life.  He 
first  described  the  corpora  lutea  in  the  ovana  ; 
and  noticed  die  order  in  which  the  parts  of 
the  chick  are  evolved.    He  described  the 
frontal  sinuses,  and  the  organ  of  hearing, 
more  accurately  than  any  preceding  author. 
He  pointed  out  two  muscles  which  depress 
the  eye-brows,  and  two  which  perform  the 
same  office  to  the  lips.    He  observed,  that 
injuries  to  the  brain  are  more  dangerous 
when  the  dura  mater  remains  entire;  and 
therefore  he  boldly  divided  that  membrane. 
He  was  also  accustomed  to  pare  down  fungi 
arising  from  the  brain.    He  published  good 
plates  of  the  cartilages,  of  the  foetal  skele- 
ton, and  of  those  of  various  animals,  &c. 

COTTUS.  (From  coeo,  to  go  together.) 
The  conjunction  of  the  male  and  female  in 
the  act  of  procreation. 

CO'LA.  (From  Ka)\oi/,  a  joint.)  The 
joints. 

Colato'ria  lactea.  Astruc  says  they 
were  formerly  called  glands,  and  are  si- 
tuated in  the  tiiird  and  internal  tunic  of  the 
uterus,  and,  that  they  are  vesiiido-vascular 
bodies. 
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vera!  works:  .J^^^^^^^^^^ 

tents  r/ir-  -"^'^^•""S  the  use^of 
i.Uo  w^^  ]  substances 
d  e  '         ^  i»  ^hich  most 

TeatT'^  l  "-^-"'"-ended  ,  this  in  1'  sub- 
sequent pubJicat.on  he  applied  particularly 

Sisl   ofa"  '  highly  extolled  the 

niisletoe  as  a  remedy  for  epilepsy  and  other 
nervous  diseases.  t-    i'  :>  o"u  oti.er 

„„S^^CH£STER.  The  name  of  a  sea- 
port on  the  coast  of  Essex,  near  which  is  a 
mineral  water,  agua  Colcestrensis,  which  is  of 

Epsom  h  r^^'"^  that  of 

-C-psom,  but  not  so  slronff. 

of  aI'^'^'''''.^''-  (From  Com,-,,  a  city 
Of  Armenia,  where  this  plant  is  supposed 
to  have  been  common.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan  system! 
ddjlSr Mea. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  mea- 
dow-saffron.    See  Colc/ucum  aulumnale. 
nam^ofT''"  autcmxale.    The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  meadow-saffron.  CoU 
chicuvi-foliis  jdanis  lanceolatis  erectis,  of 
Linnceus    A  native  of  England.    The  sen- 
sible quahties  of  the  fresh  root  are  very  va- 
rious, according  to  the  place  of  growth  and 
season  of  the  year.    I„  autumn  ft  is  almost 
meit,  but  m  the  begmning  of  summer  highly 
acrid :  hence  some  have  found  it  to  be  a 
corrosive  poison,  whilst  others  have  eaten 
It  in  considerable  quantity,  without  expe- 
riencing any  effect.     Wlieiv  it  is  possessed 
of  acrimony,  this  is  of  the  same  nature 
widi  that  of  garlic  and  some  other  plants, 
and  is  entirely  destroyed  by  drying.  The 
trerman  physicians  have  celebrated  its  vir- 
tues as  a  diuretic,  in  hydrothorax  and  other 
dropsies  ;  and  in  France  it  continues  to  be  a 
favourite  remedy  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  in 
this  country  unsuccessful,  or  at  best  a  very 
uncertain  remedy.     The  expressed  juice  is 

heads  of  children.  The  officinal  preparations 
of  colchicum  are,  syrup.is  colchici  autum. 
nalis,  Ed.n.  Pharm.  The  oxymel  colchici 
ot  the  former  London  pharmacopcein  is  notv 

ool'.\"' h'",'''-"^"'"  colchici  ordered  in 
Its  room  ;  as  the  honey  may  easily  be  added 
extemporaneously,  if  it  be  thoughf  requi^te 
The  active  ingredient  of  this  plf„t  ha2  ktely 
been  ascertained  to  bo  an  alkali,  possessi^^ 
pec-uliar  properties.  See  Varnl^ia  ° 
„„*:^'f "•"■'"^"M.  The  plant  sup. 
posed  to  afford  the  root  culled  licrmodactyl. 
oee  Mermodactylus,  ^ 
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.^^LCOrHAR.      ChalcUis;  Colcothar 
mlnoh.     The  brown-red  oxide  of  iron,  which 

s:r;:aTe:?rrot'""'"^^^^ 

CoLcoTiiAR  viTHiou.    See  Colcothar. 
UU1.L».  I.  A  privation  of  heat.  It  is  no- 
Jung  positive  but  somewhat  of  the  negative 

warmth    if"^''"/'  ^  P^nciple  of 

wa  mth  :  ifany  other  body,  being  in  con- 

?ap  dh!  ^J'.^^^^r'^  -itir  unusual 

r,e'^l7'.h   K  '"^  '^"^'^  '  '^"t  car- 

ries off  the  heat  more  slowly  than  usual,  or 

sTM^oT~^^  heattoourbody,  itis 

2  A  cold  is  a  popular  name  also  for  a  ca- 
tarrh.   See  Calarrlms. 

Cold  Affusion.  See  Affmmn. 
COLE,  William,  studied  at  Oxford, 
and  took  his  degree  there  in  1666.  After 
practising  some  time  at  Bristol,  he  came  to 
■London,  and  distinguished  himself  by  se- 
veral publications  on  physiology  and  medi. 
cine,  which  however  are  too  theoretical, 
i  he  principal  are  on  animal  secretion,  6n 
apoplexy,  on  the  cause  of  fever,  on  insensi- 
ble perspiration,  &c.  He  published  also  a 
Setoe^''^^^'  °P'"i°n.  by  the 

Co'les.      (From  KauAoj,  a  stalk.)  Colis. 
I  he  penis. 

COLEWORT.  See^ra,«ca. 
COLICA.     (From  k<ji\ov,  colon,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  intestines. )     The  colic 
The  appellation  of  colic  is  commonly  given 
to  aU  pains  in  the  abdomen,  almost  indiscri- 
minately ;  but,  from  the  dilTerent  causes 
and    circumstances  of  this  disorder,  it  is 
differently  denominated.     When  the  paiit 
rs  accompanied  with  a  vomiting  of  bile,  or 
with  obstinate  costiveness,   it  is  called  a 
hilious  colic  :  if  flatus  causes  the  pain,  that 
IS,  if  attended  with  temporary  distention, 
relieved  by  the  discharge  of  wind,  it  takes 
the  name  of  Jlalulent  or  windrj  colic;  when 
accompanied  with  heat  and  inflammation,  it 
takes  the  name  of  i^Jlammalory  colk,  or 
enteritis.     When  this  disease  arises  to  a 
violent  height,  and  is  attended  with  obsti- 
nate costiveness,  amd  an  evacuation  of  fa-ces 
by  the  mouthj  it  is  called  passio  iliaca,  ot 
inac  passion. 

Dr.  Ciillen  places  this  genus  of  disease  in 
the  class  neuroses  and  order  sf>asmi  ■  and 
defines  it  pain  of  the  abdomen,  particularly 
round  the  umbilicus,  attended  with  vomit- 
ing and  costiveness.  He  enumerates  scveti 
species. 

1.  Colica  spasmodica,  with  retraction  of 
the  navel,  and  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the 
belly. 

2.  Colica  piclonum.      This  is  called  from 
the  place  where  it  is  endemial,  the  Poictou 
the  Surinam,  the  Devonshire  colic;  from 
its  victims;  the  plumbers'  and  the  panters.' 
colic ;  from  its  symptoms,  the  drjj  belly- 
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.  It 

h'as"  been  attributed  to  the  poison  of  lead, 
and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  cause   -^vheri  .t 
occurs  to  glaziers,  painters,  and  tl  «se  em 
ployed  in  lead  .vorks ;  but,  though  this  is 
one   it  is  by  no  means  the  only  cause,  in 
Devonshire,  it  certainly  more  often  arvses 
from  the  early  cyder,  made  of  harsh,  unnpe 
fruit,  and  in  the  West  Indies  from  new 
rum.   The  characteristics  of  this  disease  are, 
obstinate  costiveness,  with  a  vomiting  ot  an 
-acrid  or  porraceous  bile,  pains  about  the 
region  of  the  navel,  shooting  from  thence  to 
each  side  with  excessive  violence,  strong 
corivulsive  spasms  in  the  intestines,  and  a 
tendency  to  a  paralysis  of  the  extremities. 
It  is  occasioned  by  a  long-continued  costive- 
ness  ;  by  an  accumulation  of  acrid  bile  ;  by 
cold  applied  either  to  the  extremities,  or  to 
the  belly  itself;  by  a  free  use  of  unnpe 
fruits,  and  by  great  irregularity  ,n  the  mode 
of  livino-.     From  its  occurring  frequently  in 
Devonshire,  and  other  cyder  countries,  it 
has  been  supposed  to  arise  from  an  impreg- 
nation of  lead  received  into  the  stomach  ; 
but  tliis  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  as  it  is  a 
'  very  prevalent  disease  in  the  West  Indies 
likewise,  where  no  cyder  is  made,  and  where 
there  is  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  lead 
in  the  miUs  employed  to  extract  the  juice 
from  the  sugar-canes.    One  or  other  of  the 
causes  just  enumerated,  may  justly  be  said 
al.^vays   to  give   rise   to   this  species  of 

colic.  .  , 

The  disease  comes  on  gradually,  with  a 
pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  extending 
downwards  to  the  intestines,  accompanied 
with  eructations,  slight  sickness  at  the  sto- 
mach,  tliirst,  anxiety,  obstinate  costiveness, 
and  a  quick  contracted  pulse.    After  a  short 
time,  the  pains  increase  considerably  in  vio- 
lence ;  tlie  whole  region  of  the  belly  is  highly 
pdnful  to  the  touch  ;  the  muscles  of  the  ab- 
domen are  contracted  into  hard  irregular 
knots  or  lumps;  the  intestines  themselves 
exhibit  symptoms  of  violent  spasm,  insomuch 
that  a  glister  can  hardly  be  injected,  from 
the  powerful  contraction  of  the  sphincter 
ani  •  and  tliere  is  constant  restlessness,  with 
a  frequent  vomiting  of  an  acrid  or  porra- 
ceous matter,  but  more  particularly  after 
taking  either  food  or  medicine. 

Uoon  a  farther  increase  of  tlie  symptoms, 
or  their  not  being  quickly  alleviated,  the 
spasms  become  more  frequent,  as  well  as 
violent  f  the  costiveness  proves  invincible, 
Td  an  inflammation  of  the  intestines  en- 
vies, which  soon  destroy.^  the  patient  by 
gangrene.  In  an  advanced  stage  of  the  d.s^ 
Le,  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  dy 
suria  to  take  place,  in  a  very  high  degree. 

The  dry  belly-ache  is  always  attended 
with  some  degree  of  danger  ;  but  which  is 
ever  in  proportion  to  the  violence  ot  the 
symptoms,  and  the  duration  of  the  disease. 
Even  when  it  does  not  prove  fatal,  it  is  too 
apt  to  terminate  in  pal.y,  and  to  leave  be- 


hind it  contractions  of  the  hands  and  feet, 
with  an  inability  in  their  muscles  to  perforrn 
their  office  ;  and  in  this  miserable  state  of 
existence,  the  patient  lingers  out  many 
wretched  years. 

Dissections  of  this  disease  usually  show 
the  same  morbid  appearances  as  in  common 
colic,  only  in  a  much  higher  degree  ;  name- 
ly irregular  contractions  and  distentions  of 
the  intestines,  often  with  marks  of  inflam- 
mation. ,  .  ,    ,  r. 

3.  Colica  stercorea,  wluch  happens  from 
obstinate  and  long-continued  costiveness. 

4.  Colica  accidenlalis,  called  also  cholera 
sicca,  from  acrid  undigested  matters. 

3.  Colica  mecomalis,  in  infants,  irom  a 
retention  of  meconium. 

6.  Colica  callosa,  with  a  sensation  of  a 
stricture  in  some  part  of  the  colon,  and 
frequently  of  previous  flatulence,  gradually 
passing  off;  the  habit  costive,  or  feeces  liquid, 
and  in  small  quantity.  ,    ,.  ,  j 

7.  Colica  calculosa,  from  calculi  formed 
in  the  intestines,  attended  with  a  hxed  hard- 
ness in  some  part  of  the  abdomen.  It  is 
distinguished  by  the  previous  discharge  ot 

''%'f^'colica  Jlatulenlm,  may  be  added  to 
these  species.  It  is  distinguished  by  a 
sudden  fulness,  with  pain  and  constipation, 
relieved  by  a  discharge  of  wind  from  the 

mouth,  or  anus.  .  ,    .  n.  -a 

The  colic  is  distinguished  from  mtlam- 
mation  of  the  intestines  by  the  pain  being 
^vrin^ing,  and  not  of  a  burning  ^ind  ;  by 
the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
muscles;  by  the  absence  or  irifling  degree 
of  fever  ;  by  the  stale  of  the  pulse,  and  by 
the  diTnimUion  of  pain  upon  pressure,,  which 
increases  it  in  enteritis. 

The  flatulent  and  inflammatory  colic  are 
thus  distinguished  from  each  other:— In 
the  flatulent  colic,  the  pain  comes  on  by 
fits,  flies  from  one  part  of  the  bowels  to 
another,  and  is  much  abated  by  a  discbarge 
of  wind,  either  upwards  or  downwards;  but 
in  the  inflammatory  colic  the  pain  remains 
equable,  and  fixed  and  settled  in  on? spot; 
the  vomitings  are  severe,  and  f.equently 
bilious  ;  the  belly  is  obstinately  bound,  and- 
the  pulse  quick  and  feverish. 

The  colic  should  be  distinguished  from 
a  fit  of  the  gravel ;  stones  passing  through 
the  ureters  ;  rheumatic  pains  in  the  muscles 
of  the  belly  ;  a  beginning  dysentery  ;  the 
blind   piles;    and  from    a  stone  passing 
through  the  gall-duct.      Gravel  in  the  kid- 
neys produces  often  colic  pains,  not  easily 
distinguishable;    but    when    stones  pass 
through  the  ureters,   the  testicle  on  that 
side  is  often  retracted,  the  leg  is  benumbed, 
a  pain  shoots  down  the  inside  of  the  thigh  ; 
symptoms  occasioned  by  the  stone  passing 
through  the  ureter  over  the  spermatic  chord, 
or  the  sacro-sciatic  nerve.  Rheumatic 
pains  in  the  muscles  of  the  belly  rarely 
affect  so  accurately  the  umbilical  region, 
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but  dart  in  various  directions,  to  tlie  chest, 

Z  :  Zr'''%  ^'"^-'"^  -'t>^  sore- 

ness, not  confined  to  the  abdomen.  A 

S'Zf  f  "''"'r"^  ''5^"-^  ""l*^  -h-^ 

™Lf  felt  in  the  pit  of  the  sto- 

mach,, occasionally  shooting  through  the 
aody  to  the  back.  c  ^ 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  must  vary 
according  to  its  form  :  but  the  leading  in- 
dications  are,  1.  To  obviate  inflammation. 
-  10  relax  the  spasm,  and  relieve  the 
pain  attending,  s.  To  remove  local  irri- 
tation, especially  by  evacuating  the  alvine 
contents.  4.  By  various  prophylactic  mea- 
sures to  guard  against  a  relapse. 

I.  The  cliief  danger  arising  from  inflam- 
mation supervening,  it  may  be  prudent  to 
anticipate  this,  where  the  habit  and  strength 
Av.ll  allow  by  taking  away  an  adequate 
quantity  of  blood  from  the  ai-m,  or  more 
generally  by  leeches  to  the  abdomfen,  but 
especially  where  any  sign  of  inflammation 
appears,  this  plan  becomes  necessary,  follow- 
ed by  a  hot  bath,  or  fomentations,  a  blister 
to  the  abdomen,  &c.  as  detailed  under 
enteritis. 

2.  The  means  already  noticed  may  serve 
to  relax  spasm  also,  though  not  requisite  in 
siight  cases,  besides  the  vai-ious  antispasmo- 
dic remedies,  as  aather,  assafoetida,  &c., 
likewise  aromatics,  or  spirituous  liquors,  will 
tfi^""  stimulus  on  the  stomach 
aiiord  relief  in  flatulent  colic,  though  their 
use  IS  sometimes  hurtful ;  but  by  far  the 
most  powerful  remedy  is  opium  in  adequate 
quantity,  which  is  best  regulated  in  severe 
attacks  by  giving  divided  doses  at  short 
intervals  till  ease  is  obtained. 

3.  Local  irrit.ition    may  sometimes  be 
relieved  by  chemical  remedies,  as  antacids,, 
particularly  magnesia,  &c.;  but  for  the  most 
part  the  evacuation  of  the  intestines  should 
be  attempted,  when  the  pain  is  relieved 
To  prepare  for  this,  calomel  may  he  given 
m  conjunction  with  the  opium,  and  when 
the  patient  has  been  some  time  at  ease,  this 
may  be  followed  up  by  castor  oil,  sulphate 
ot  magnesia,  or  other  mild  laxative,  repeated 
till  the  desired  efl^ect  be  produced;  or  where 
these  do  not  presently  operate,  some  more 
active  cathartics,  as  tlie  compound  extract 
of  colocynth,  jalap,  &c.  should  be  tried. 
Jf  the  stomach  be  irritable,  the  cffervescinn- 
saline  draught  may  enable  it  to  retain  them"^ 
and  clysters  will  often  assist  the  articles' 
taken  by  the  mouth,    particularly  where 

nZ\T  '"'^"'■.^'^'^  I"  very  obsti- 

nate cases,  an  injection  of  tobacco  smoke 
m  often  succeeded  in  procuring  cvacua! 

nfo  /  r  ""^  ^'"'^  ^■or  sometime 

into  cold  water,  or  pouring  this  on  the  ab- 
domen and  lower  exlromii;,.^  c 
•  ■  ■     ,  >-'>i"(-mii.ies.  .Sometimes 

it  has  been  necessary  to  rfmn„„  r  i 

,   .  .  J      "-move  ttt'cal  accu- 

mulations  mechanically  per  antim 
,  4,  I'hc^  great  liability  of  (hi,  complaint  to 
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Tlf'  ""'"'''''y  ^''^  sometime 
after  carefully  to  regulate  the  diet,  to  attend 
to  the  state  of  tlie  bowels,  as  well  as  of  the 
l.ver,  to  avoid  the  several  causes,  especially 
cold,  maintarning  the  functions  of  the  skin 
by  suitable  clothing,  exercise,  ^c.  J„  th" 
cohca  pictonum,  stimulant  aperients,  as  the 
Peruvian  balsam,  mustard,^  &e.  teac^ly 
persisted  in,  will  mostly  effect  a  complete 
extnn  ^"^™'^'-'="'-y  lias  been  by  some  highly 
extolled;  by  others,  astringents,  especfallV 
alum,  though  certainly  somewhat  objection- 
able, as  liable  to  confine  the  bowels. 

^;.h°'''''V?'°^''^^^'^  Colic  from  cru- 
dities in  the  bowels. 

CoucA  ARTERiA  SINISTRA.     The  lower 
mesenteric  artery. 

CoucA  AiiTEiuA  SUPERIOR.      The  unner 
mesenteric  artery. 

^_^CoL!CA  BiLiosA.     Colic  from  excess  of 

CoLicA  CALcutosA.     Colic  from  stony 
matters  in  the  intestines. 

CoLicA  CALLosA.      CoIic  froM  hardened 
and  obstinate  strictures. 

CoLicA  Damnoniorusi.      CoUc  peculiar 
to  Devonshire.    See  Colica. 

CoLicA  FjsBRicosA.    Colic  with  fevcr. 

COUCA  FLATULENTA.        Colic  from  wind. 

L.0LICA  GRAVIDARUM.     Colic  in  pregnant 
women.  ° 

ConcA  HYSTERICA.  Hystcric  colic. 

CoLicA  LACTANTiuM.  Colic  peculiar  to 
nurses. 

CoL-icA  Lapsonica.  Colic  peculiar  to 

JLaplanders.  ' 

Colica  meconialis.      Colic  from  meco- 
nium in  infants. 

CoLICA  MESENTERICA.  CoUc  frOm  dis- 

eased  mesentery. 

CoLicA  NERVOSA.     The  nei-vous  colic. 

CoticA    PANGREATiCA.  Colic  from  dis- 
eased pancreas. 

CoLlCA     PBLOGISTICA.         Colic    with  in- 

nammation. 

Colica  pictonum.  See  Colica 

CoucA  PiTuiTosA.  Tlie  spasmodic  coUc. 

Golk '''''''  The  inflammatory 

Colica   plujibariorum.     The  colic  of 
iead-workers. 

colk'^''^'^    i'""ATii-is.    The  inflammatory 

Colica  saturnina.       Tlw  Devonshire 
cohe.     See  Colica, 

Colica  scirrhosa.        The  colic  from 
scirrhous  tumours. 

■Colica  spasmodica.       The  spasmodic 
colic. 

CoMCA  stercorea.     CoHc  from  retained 
fa3ccs. 

Colica   vkna.    A  branch  of  tlie  upper 
mesenteric  vein. 

Colica  vena  hscta.     Tlie  vein  of  the 
colon. 

Colica  verminosa.      The  colic  from 
worms. 
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CO'LTCE.  The  colic. 
COLIFO'RMI  S.  (From  cola,  a  strainer, 
and  forma,  a  likeness;  so  called  from  its 
having  many  perforations,  like  a  strainer  ) 
Sl^im.  0/  A  name  formerly  givea  to  the 
ethmoid-bone.  , 
CoLi'pHiuM.  (From  kwMv,  a  limb,  and 
2n  stron-ly.)  A  kind  of  bread  given  to 
Z-J^^^r  \l  was  made  of  flour  and  bran 
together,  and  was  thought  to  make  men 
athletic. 

Co'lis.    See  Coles.  . 

COLLA'PSUS.  (From  collabor,  to  shrink 
down.)  A  wasting  or  shrinking  of  the 
body,  or  strength. 

Coh.ate'nna.    a  specific  vulneraiy. 

C01.LATEIVA  MS.  So  Spigelius  calls  the 
erectores  penis,  from  their  collateral  order  ot 

fibres.  .  p, 

Colle'tica.    (From  KoWa,  glue.)  Con- 

glutinating  medicines.  . 

CoLi.i'cr.TS.  (From  colligo,  to  collect) 
The  union  of  the  ducts,  which  convey  the 
humours  of  the  eyes  from  the  puncta  la- 
chn'malia  to  the  cavity  of  the  nose. 

COLLI'CULUM.  (Diminutive  ot  col- 
Zts,  ahill.)    1.  A  small  eminence. 

2.  The  nyrapha,  or  prominency,  wiUiout 
the  vagina  of  women, 

COLLIGA'MEN.  (From  colligo,  to 
tie  together.)    A  ligament.  _ 

COLLINS,  Samuel,  was  born  m  the 
early  part  of  the  1 7th  century.  After  study- 
ing at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,   lie  went 
to  the  Russian  court  as  physician,  and  con- 
tinuednhere  nine  years.    On  his  return,  he 
was  made  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians in  London.    He  afterwards  published 
a  history  of  the  Court  of  Russia,  and  m 
1685  a  system  of  anatomy,  treating  ot  tUe 
body  of  man,  animals,  and  plants,  with  nu- 
merous plates.    The  comparative  anatomy, 
to  which  Dr.  Tyson  greatly  contributed,  was 
much  admired,    though   now  superseded 
by  other  publications. 

COLLIQUAME'NTUM.  (From  col- 
liqueo,  to  melt.)  A  term  first  made  use  ot 
by  Dr.  Harvey,  in  his  application  of  it  to  the 
first  rudiments  of  an  embryo,  in  generation. 

COLLIQUATIVE.  {Colliqualivus, 
from  colliqueo,  to  melt.)  Any  excessive 
evacuation  is  so  called  which  melts  down,  as 
it  were,  the  strength  of  tlie  body:  hence  col- 
liquative perspiration,  coUiquative  dianhoea, 
&c 

COLLI'SIO.    (From  colMo,  to  beat  to- 
gether.)   A  contusion. 
^  CoW    (From  KoAov,  food.)    A  troch, 

or  lozenge.  ^ , 

COLLOBO'MA.  (From  KoMaco,  to 
glue  together.)  Calobroma.  1.  The  grow- 
ing together  of  the  eye-lids. 

2.  Tlie  want  of  any  member  ot  the  body. 
COLLO'DES.     (From  (coAAa,  glue.) 
Glutinous. 

CO'LLUM.  (From  imXov,  a  member, 
as  being  one  of  the  chief;  or  diminutive  ot 


cohimna,  as  being  the  pillar  and  support  of 
the  head.)    The  neck.    Sue  Neck. 

COLLUTION.  Collutio.  The  was.i- 
ing  of  the  mouth,  or  any  other  part. 

COLLUTO'RIUM.  (From  colluo,  to 
wash.)     A  gargarism  or  wash  for  the  mouth. 

COLLU'VIES.  (From  colluo,  to 
cleanse.)  Filth;  Excrement.  The  discharge 
from  an  old  ulcer. 

CO'LLYRIS.  (KoAM;pts.  A  little  round 
cake  ;  so  called  from  its  likeness  to  a  cake.) 
A  bump,  or  knob,  which  rises  after  a  blow. 

COLLY' RIUM.  (From  Koi\via,  to 
check,  and  ^ovs,  a  defluxion ;  because  it 
stops  the  defluxion.)  A  medicine  was  for- 
merly so  called  wliich  was  applied  to  check 
any  discharge.  The  term  is  now  only 
given  to  fluid  applications  for  the  eyes,  or 
eye-waters. 

CoLOBOMA.    See  Collobonia. 
Colobo'mata.     In   Celsus  this  word  is 
expressed  by  curta.    Both  the  words  sig- 
nify a  deficiency  in  some  part  of  the  body,par- 
ticularly  the  ears,  lips,  or  alfc  of  the  nostrils. 

Coloca'sia.  (From  itoXov,  food,  and 
(ca|a),  to  adorn ;  so  called  from  its  use  as  a 
food,  and  the  custom  of  wearing  its  flowers 
in  wreaths.)  The  faba  ^gyptia.  See 
Nt/inphcea  nelumho. 

COLOCY'NTHIS.  (From  kwAov,  the 
colon,  and  kiv^u,  to  move ;  because  of  its 
great  purging  powers.)  Coloquinteda.  See 
Cucumis  colocynthis. 

COLO'MBO.    See  Calumba. 
CO'LON.    {Colon,  i.  neut.;  KuXov,  quasi 
KOiKov ;  from  Koi\os,  hollow  :  so  called  from 
its  capacity,  or  from  its  generally  being 
found  empty,  and  full  of  wind  in  dissection. ) 
The  greater  portion  of  the  large  intestine  is 
so  called.    It  proceeds  towards  the  liver, 
by  the  name  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the 
colon;  and  having  reached  the  Uver,  forms 
a  transverse  arch  across  to  the  other  side. 
The  colon  then  descends,  forming  what  is 
termed  its  sigmoid  Jlexure,  into  the  pelvis, 
where  the  gut  is  called  rectum.    See  In- 
testine. 

COLOPHO'NIA.  (Ko\o(po)via,  the  city 
from  whence  it  was  first  brought.)  Colo- 
phony. 1.  The  black  resin  which  remains 
in  the  retort,  after  distilling  the  common 
resin  with  a  strong  fire. 

2.  Paracelsus  seems  to  mean  by  it  what 
is  now  prescribed  by  the  name  of  terebinihina 

cocta,  -11/^1 

3.  The  ancients,  and  particularly  Galen, 
seemed  to  understand  by  it  a  soft  kind  of 
mastich,  from  Chio,  probably  the  same  as  our 
Chin  turpentine. 

COLOPHONITE.  Resinous  garnet 
of  Haiiy  and  Jameson.  A  mineral  of  a 
blackish  or  yellowish  brown,  or  orange-red 
colour,  and  a  resino-adamantine  lustre  found 
in  magnetic  ironstone  in  Norway  and  in 
Ceylon. 

COLOQUINTIDA.    See  Cwcimis  co- 
loc'ynlhis. 
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COLORATUS.  Coloured  :  applied  to 
leaves  calyces/ seeds,  &c.  to  expriss  any 
colour  besides  green,  as  in  Arum  bicolor ;  or 
to  any  part  thereof  when  of  another  colour 
tnan  green,  as  in  Amaranthns  tricolor;  and 
toaperianlhium  when  not  of  a  green  colour, 
as  that  of  the  Gomphrcna  globosa  :  and  the 
seeds  of  ChcBrophyllum  aureum. 

COLO'STRUM.  (From  koXov,  food, 
or  KoWufxai,  to  agglutinate  ;  so  called,  either 
because  it  is  the  first  food  of  tlie  youncr,  or 
irom  its  being  at  that  time  peculiarly'fflu- 
tinous  )  1.  The  first  milk  in  the  breasts 
after  delivery. 

2.  An  emulsion  made  by  the  solution  of 
turpentine  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

COLOT,  Germain,  a  French  surgeon 
of  the  15th  century,  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  of  the  profession  who  practised 
lithotomy,  that  operation  having  been  pre- 
^ously  in  the  hands  of  itinerant  practitioners. 
He  acquired  great  celebrity  by  his  skill,  and 
was  much  in  favour  with  Lewis  IX.,  who 
granted  him  a  pension.  Several  of  his 
descendants  in  succession  enjoyed  great  re- 
putation as  lithotomists. 

COLOT,  Francis,  the  last  of  them,  left 
a  treatise,  published  in  1727,  describing  the 
method  of  operating  with  the  greater  appa- 
ratus, the  invention  whereof  he  ascribes  to 
John  de  Romanis,  an  Italian  physician, 
about  two  centuries  before.  But  this  has 
long  been  superseded  by  the  lesser  appa- 
ratus, which  Mr.  Sharp  attributes  to  another 
French  surgeon,  Mons.  Foubert. 

Colotoi'des.  (From  kwKuttis,  a  lizard, 
and  eiSos,  likeness.)  Variegated  like  the 
skin  of  a  lizard.  Hippocrates  applied  it  to 
the  excrements. 

Coloured  leaf.    See  Leaf. 
COLPOCE'LE.     (From    koXttos,  the 
vagina,  and  707X77,  a  tumour.)    A  hernia 
forced  into  the  vagina.     See  ITernia  va- 
ginalis. 

COLPOPTO'SIS.  (From  koXwos,  the 
vagina,  and  ■BrnrTa,  to  fall  down.)  A 
bearing  down  of  the  vagina.  See  Hernia 
vaginalis. 

COLT'S-FOOT.    See  Tusmlago. 
CO'LUBER.     (Quod  colit  umbram,  be- 
cause it  delighteth  in  the  shade. )    A  genus 
of  animals  in  the  Linna;an  arrangement,  of 
which  there  arc  many  species. 

Coluber  bejids.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  viper,  which  possesses  tlic  power  of 
forming  a  poisonous  fluid  in  little  bags  near 
its  teeth.  The  flesh  is  perfectly  innocent, 
and  often  taken  by  the  common  people 
against  the  king's  evil,  and  a  variety  of  dis- 
orders of  tl^  skin.  Experience  evinces  it 
to  be  an  inefficacious  substance. 

Cof.unRi'NA  viKoiNiANA.    Scc  Arislolochia 
serpentaria. 

Cor-uwiiNUM  UGNUM.  (^Colubrinu, !  from 
coluber:  so  called  from  the  snake- like  con- 
tortions of  Its  roots. )  lliis  species  of  snake- 
wood  IS  brought  from  America.    It  is  solid. 
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ponderous,  acrid,  extremely  bitter,  and  in- 
odorous ;  its  bark  IS  of  a  ferruginous  colour, 
covered  with  cineritious  spots. 
COLU'MBA.    See  Calu,nba. 
COLUMBIC    ACID.      Acidun.  Co- 
lumbicum.     «  The  experiments  of  Hatchett 
have  proved,  that  a  peculiar  mineral  from 
Massachusetts,    deposited   in   the  British 
Museum,  consisted  of  one  part  of  oxide  of 
iron,  and  somewhat  more  than  three  parts  of 
a  white  coloured  substance,  possessing  the 
properties  of  an  acid.  Its  basis  was  metallic. 
Hence  he  named  this  Columbium,  and  the 
acid  the  Columbic.    Dr.  Wollaston,  by  very 
exact  analytical  comparisons,  proved,  that 
the  acid   of  Hatchett  was  the   oxide  of 
the  metal  lately  discovered  in  Sweden  by 
±.keberg,    in    the  mineral  yttrotantalite, 
and  thence  called  tantalum.    Dr.  Wollas- 
ton "s  method  of  separating  the  acid  from  the 
mineral  is  peculiarly  elegant.     One  part  of 
tantahte,  five  parts  of  carbonate  of  potassa, 
and  two  parts  of  borax,  are  fused  together 
in  a  platina  crucible.    The  mass,  after  beino- 
soltened  in  water,  is  acted  on  by  muriatic 
acid.    The  iron  and  manganese  dissolve, 
while  the  columbic  acid  remains    at  tlie 
bottom.   It  is  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder, 
which  IS  insoluble  in  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  but  partially  in  muriatic.    It  forms 
with  barytes  an  insoluble  salt,  of  which  the 
proportions,   according   to   Berzelius,  are 
24.4  acid,  and  9.7.5  barytes.    By  oxidizing 
a  portion  of  the  revived  tantalum  or  colum- 
bium, Berzelius  concludes  the  composition  of 
the  acid  to  be  100  metal  and  5.485  oxyeen." 
COLUMBINE.  SeeAguilegia. 
COLU'MBIUM.      Hatchett  describes 
the  ore  from  which  this  metal  is  obtain- 
ed, as  being  of  a  dark  brownish-grey  ex- 
ternally,  and  more  inclining  to  an  iron- 
grey  internally;  the  longitudinal- fracture 
he  found  lamellated,  and  the  cross  frac- 
ture had  a  fine  grain.     Its  lustre  was  vitre- 
ous, slightly  inclining,  in  some  parts,  to 
metallic  ;  moderately  hard  and  verj-  brittle. 
I  he  colour  of  the  sU-eak,  or  powder,  was 
dark  chocolate-brown.  «  If  the  oxide  of  co- 
lumbium, described  under  Colufnbic  acid, 
be  mixed  with  charcoal,  and  exposed  to  a 
violent  heat  in  a  charcoal  crucible,  the  metal 
columbium  will  be  obtained.    It  has  a  dark 
grey  colour;  and  when  newly  abraded,  the 
lustre  neariy  of  iron.    Its  sp.  gr.,  when  in 
agglutinated  particles,,  was  foimd  by  Dr. 
Wollaston  to  be  5.61.  Tiieso  metallic  grains 
scratcii  glass,  and  are  easily  pulverized. 
Neither  niti-ic,  muriatic,  nor  nitro-muriatic 
acid,  produces  any  change  in  tliis  metal, 
though  digested  on  it  for  several  days.  It 
has  been  alloyed  with  iron  and  tungsten." 
Cor.ujino'BE.     See  Calumba 
COLUME'LLA.    (DiminuUve  of  co- 
lumna,  a  column.)    1.  A  column  or  little 
pillar. 

2.  The  central  column,  or  filament,  which 
unites  the  partltictos  of  thb  capiulb  of  pltoft. 
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The  seeds  are  U3ually  attached  to  it 
also  Uvvla,  and  ClitorU. 

Columella'ris.   (From  colnmelln,  a  Uttle 
column. )    A  name  of  the  dens  canmus. 

COLU'MNA.  A  column,  or  pillar. 
Many  parts  of  the  body,  which  in  their 
shape  or  office  resemble  columns,  are  so 
named  ;  as  columnae  carneee,  &c. 

CoLUMNA  OARNEA.    See  Heart. 

CoLUMNA  NASI.  The  lowest  and  fleshy 
part  of  the  nose,  which  forms  a  part  ot  tlie 
septum. 

CoLUMNA  ORIS.    The  uvula. 

COLUMNIFERiE.  The  name  of  an 
order  of  plants  in  Linnaeus's  Fragments  ot  a 
Natural  Method,  consisting  of  plants,  the 
stamina  and  pistil  of  which  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  pillar  in  the  centre  of  the 

^''cOLUMNULA.  A  little  column.  The 
name  given  by  botanists  to  the  filament 
which  passes  through  the  middle  of  the  cap- 
sule of  frondose  mosses,  to  which  the  seeds 
are  connected;  also  called  Sphrongidium. 

Colu'rium.  (napa  to  KoKKa.v  rou  pow  : 
because  it  prevents  a  defluxion.)  A  tent  to 
thrust  into  a  sore,  to  prevent  a  defluxion  ot 

humours.  , 
CO'M  A.  (From  koj,  or  Keu,  to  he  down,  j 
In  pathology,  a  propensity  to  sleep.  This 

word  anciently  meant  any  total  suppression 

of  the  powers  of  sense  ;  but  now  it  means  a 

lethargic  drowsiness. 

In  botany,  1.  A  fasciculus  of  leaves  on 

the  top  of  a  stem  or  stipe.    It  is  said  to  be, 

a.  Foliose,  when  formed  of  leaves ;  as  in 
Bromelia  ananas. 

b.  Frondose,  when  proceeding  from  the 
frond  at  the  apex  of    the  stipe;   as  in 

Palms.  ^   ^      ^  ^ 

c.  Sracteal,  formed  of  floral  leaves;  as 

in  Lavendula  slcechas. 

2.  Goertner  applies  this  term  to  the  feathery 
crown  of  seeds  furnished  with  a  capsule. 

Coma  somnolentum.  Is  when  the  pa- 
tient continues  in  a  profound  sleep  ;  and, 
when  awakened,  immediately  relapses,  with- 
out being  able  to  keep  open  his  eyes. 

Coma  vigil.  A  disease  where  the  patients 
are  continually  inclined  to  sleep,  but  can- 

"°CO'MATA.  {Comata,  the  plural  of 
coma  )  An  order  of  the  class  Neuroses  of 
Cullen's  Nosology,  embracing  diseases  that 
are  characterised  by  a  diminution  of  the 
powers  of  voluntary  motion,  with  sleep,  or 

the  senses  impaired.  ^  r^t-r. 

COMATOSE.    Having  a  strong  pro- 

■Density  to  sleep. 

COMBINATION.  The  intimate  union 

of  the  particles  of  different  substances  by 
chemit>al  attraction,  so  as  to  form  a  com- 
pound possessed  of  new  and  peculiar  pro- 
perties. .  , 

COMBUSTIBLE.     Having  the  pro- 
perty of  burning.    See  Combv^lwn. 


COMBU'STIO.     (From  comhuro,  to 
burn.)    A  burn,  or  scald.    See  Burn. 

COMBUSTION.      [Comhuslio;  from 
comhuro,  to  burn.)    Burning.    Among  the 
various  operations  of  chemistry,  none  acts  a 
more  conspicuous  part  than  combustion ; 
and  in  proportion  to  its  utility  in  tlie  science, 
the  necessity  of  thoroughly  investigating  its 
nature  and  mode  of  action,  becomes  more 
obvious  to  the  philosophical  chemist. 
Lavoisier  s  Theory  of  Combustion. 
Lavoisier's  theory  of  combustion  is  found- 
ed upon  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  a  com- 
bustible body.  J   .    r  „  * 
Taking  this  for  granted,  it  follows  that 
combustion  is  only  the  play  of  affinity  be- 
tween oxygen,  the  matter  of  heat,  and  a 
combustible  body. 

When  an  incombustible  body  (a  brick  tor 
instance)  is  heated,  it  undergoes  no  change, 
except  an  augiTientation  of  bulk  and  tempe- 
rature ;  and  when  left  to  itself,  it  soon  re- 
gains its  former  state.    But  when  a  com- 
bustible body  is  heated  to  a  certain  degree, 
in  the  open  air,  it  becomes  on  a  sudden  in- 
tensely hot,  and  at  last  emits  a  copious  stream 
of  caloric  and  light  to  the  surrounding  bodies. 
Durino-  this  emission,  the  burning  body 
.rraduaily  wastes  away.   It  either  disappears 
entirely,  or  its  physical  properties  become 
totally  altered.     The  principal  change  it 
suffers,  is  that  of  being  no  longer  capable  ot 
combustion.    If  either  of  these  phenomena, 
namely,  the  emission  of  heat  and  light,  and 
the  waste  of  substance,  be  wanting,  we  do 
not  say  that  a  body  is  undergoing  combus- 


tion,  or  that  it  is  burning.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  every  theory  of  combustion  ought 
to  explain  the  following  facts : 

1.  Why  a  burning  body  is  consumed,  and 
its  individuality  destroyed. 

2.  Why,  during  the  progress  ot  this  aU 
teration,  heat  and  light  are  emitted. 

For  the  elucidation  of  these  objects,  La- 
voisier's theory  has  laid  down  the  following 

laws :  .      1  t 

1.  Combustion  cannot  take  place  without 
the  presence  of  oxygen,  and  is  more  rapid  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  this  agent,  m 
contact  with  the  inflamed  body. 

2.  In  every  act  of  combustion,  the  oxygen 
present  is  consumed. 

3  The  weight  of  the  products  of  every 
body  after  combustion,  corresponds  with  the 
weight  of  the  body  before  combustion,  plus 
that  of  the  oxygen  consumed. 

4.  The  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  combus- 
tible body  may  bo  recovered  from  the  com- 
pound formed,  and  the  weight  regained 
will  be  equal  to  the  weight  wliich  disap- 
peared during  the  combustion. 

5.  In  every  instance  of  combustion,  light 
and  heat,  or  (ire,  are  liberated. 

6.  In  a  limited  quantity  of  air,  only  a 
certaiA  quantity  of  the  combustible  body  can 
be  burnt. 
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7.  The  air,  wherein  a  body  has  been 
burnt,  is  rendered  unlit  for  continuing  com- 
bustion, or  supporting  animal  life. 

Though  every  case  of  combustion  requires 
that  light  and  heat  should  be  evolved,  yet 
this  -process  proceeds  very  differently  in 
different  .circumstances;  hence  the  terms 
iSnilion,  or  glowing  heat ;  inflammcxlion,  or 
accension  ;  and  detonatmi,  or  explosion. 

Ignition  takes  place  when  the  combustible 
body  is  not  in  an  aeriform  state. 

Charcoal,  pyrophorous,  &c.  furnish  in- 
stances of  this  kind. 

It  seems  as  if  the  phenomenon  of  glowing 
was  pecuUar  to  those  bodies  ivhich  require  a 
considerable  quantity  of  caloric,  to  become 
converted  into  the  gaseous  state. 

The  disengagement  of  caloric  and  light 
is  rendered  more  evident  to  the  senses  in  the 
act  of 

Inflammation,  or  accension.  Here  the 
combustible  substances  are  more  easily  con- 
verted into  an  ^elastic  or  aeriform  state. 
Flame,  therefore'  consists  of  the  inflamma- 
ble matter  in  the  act  of  combustion  in  the 


gaseous  state.  When  all  circumstances  are 
favourable  to  the  complete  combustion  of 
the  products,  the  flame  is  perfect ;  if  this  is 
not  the  case,  part  of  the  combustible  body, 
capable  of  being  converted  into  the  gaseous 
state,  passes  through  the  luminous  flame  un- 
burnt,  and  exhibits  the  appearance  of  smoke. 
Soot,  therefore,  always  indicates  an  imper- 
fect combustion.  Hence  a  common  lamp 
smokes,  an  Argand's  lamp  yields  no  smoke. 

This  degree  of  combustion  is  very  accu- 
rately exemplified  in  the 

Flame  of  candles.  —  When  a  candle  is 
first  lighted,  which  must  be  done  by  the 
application  of  actual  flame,  a  degree  of  heat 
is  given  to  the  wick,  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
affinity  of  its  constituent  parts ;  part  of  the 
tallow  is  instantly  melted,  volatilised,  and 
burnt.     As  this  is  destroyed  by  combustion, 
another  portion  melts,  rises,  and  supplies  its 
place,  and  undergoes  a  like  change.    In  tliis 
way  combustion  is  maintained.     The  tallow 
is  liquified  as  it  comes  into  the  vicinity  of 
the  flame,  and  is,  by  the  capillaiy  attraction 
of  the  wick,  drawn  up  to  supply  the  place 
of  what  is  burnt ;  the  unmelted  tallow,  by 
this  means,  forms  a  kind  of  cup. 

The  congeries  of  capillary  tubes  which 
form  the  wick  is  black,  because  the  charcoal 
of  the  cotton  becomes  predominant,  the 
circum-ambient  air  is  defended  by  ihe  flame 
from  oxidising  it ;  it  therefore  remains,  for 
a  considerable  time,  in  its  natural  state; 
but  when  the  wick,  by  the  continual  con- 
sumption of  tallow,  becomes  too  long  to 
support  itself  in  a  perpendicular  position,  its 
upper  extremity  projects  nearly  out  of  the 
cone  of  the  flame,  and  there  forms  a  support 
for  an  accumulation  of  soot,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  imperfect  combustion.'  A 
candle,    in  this  situation,  affords  scarcely 
one-tenth  of  the  light  it  can  otherwise  give, 


aiid  tallow  candles,  on  tliis  account,  require 
continual  snufling.  ^ 

But  if  the  candle  be  made  of  wax,  the 
wick  does  not  long  occupy  its  place  in  the 
middle  of  the  flame ;  its  thinness  makes  it 
bend  on  one  side,  when  its  lengtli  is  too 
great  for  its  vertical  position  ;  its  extremity 
comes  then  into  contact  with  tlie  air,  and  is 
completely  burnt,  or  decomposed,  except  so 
much  of  it  as  is  defended  by  the  continual 
a-fflux  of  the  melted  wax.    This  small  wick, 
therefore,  performs  the  office  of  snuflin'^ 
Itself.   The  difficult  fusibility  of  wax  enable" 
us  to  use  a  thinner  wick  for  it  than  can  be 
used  for  tallow,  which  is  more  fusible.  But 
wax  being  a  substance  which  contains  much 
more  oxygen  than  tallow,  or  oil,  the  light  it 
affords  is  not  so  luminous. 

Detonation  is  an  instantaneous  combus- 
tion, accompanied  witli  a  loud  report;  it 
takes  place  in  general  when  the  compounds 
resulting  from  the  union  of  two  or  more 
bodies,  occupy  much  more  or  less  space 
than  the  substances  did  tefore  their  union  ; 
a  great  impulse  is  therefore  given  to  the 
surrounding  air,  or  else  a  vacuum  is  formed, 
and  the  air  rushing  in  from  all  sides  to  fill  it 
up  is  the  cause  of  the  report. 

A  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases 
detonates  very  loud.  Gunpowder,  fulmi- 
nating gold,  silver,  and  mercurj';  oxygenated 
muriate  of  potassa;  and  various  other  ex- 
plosive compounds,  are  capable  of  producing 
very  loud  detonations. 

With  respect  to  the  disengagement  of  light 
and  caloric. 

By  the  older  chemists,  it  was  universally 
supposed  that  the  light  and  heat  emitted 
during   combustion,   proceeded   from  tlie 
inflammable  body ;  and  this  opinion  would 
indeed  appear   unquestionable,   while  the 
composition  of  the  atmosphere  was  imper- 
fectly known.    The  burning  body  appeared 
luminous  and  felt  hot,  and  no  other  agent 
was  supposed  to  be  concerned;  the  con- 
clusion that  the  light  and  heat  were  evolved 
from  the  burning  substance,  was,  therefore, 
unavoidable.     But  when  the  nature  of  the 
atmosphere  was  ascertained,  and  when  it 
became  evident  that  part  of  the  air  was 
absorbed  during  combustion,   the  former 
conclusion  fell  to  the  ground ;  for  when  two 
bodies  exert  a  mutual  action  on  each  ofher, 
it  becomes  a  priori  equally  probable  that  the 
products  may  be  derived  from  eitlier  of  them  j 
consequently,    the  light  and  heat  evolved 
might  proceed  cither  from  the  one  or  the 
other.      Whether  tliey  proceed  from  the 
atmosphere,  or  from  the  combustible  body, 
they  must  be  separated  at  the  part  where  (he 
combination  takes  place  ;  that  is,  upon  die 
surface  of  the  burning  body  itself;  and 
consequently    it    appeared    luminous  and 
heated,  while  the  air  being  invisible  escaped 
observation. 

When  the  laws  of  heat  became  known, 
at  least  when  it  was  ascertained  that  bodies 
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contain  at  die  same  temperature,  and  in 
equal  quantities,  either  of  mass  or  bulk, 
unequal  quantities  of  heat,  the  conclusion 
became  probable,  that  the  caloric  evolved  ui 
combustion  proceeded  ratlier  from  the  oxy- 
gen gas  of  the  atmosphere,  than  from  the 
combustible  body  ;  since  tlie  former  contains 
a  much  larger  quantity  than  the  latter.  The 
caloric  evolved  was  therefore  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  tlie  cundensution  of  the  oxygen 
gas  in  the  new  combination  into  which  it 
entered. 

Though  approaching  to  the  truth,  this 
explanation  is  not  strictly  true.  It  is  not 
merely  from  the  oxygen  gas  being  condensed 
that  the  caloric  is  evolved,  because,  in  many 
cases  of  combustion,  the  product  still  exists 
in  the  gaseous  state,  and  in  others,  the 
quantity  of  caloric  evolved  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  condensation. 
Philosophers  ascribed  this  to  a  change  of 
capacity  ;  for,  in  different  bodies,  the  difife- 
rence  in  the  proportion  of  the  capacities 
before  and  after  combustion,  is  by  no  means 
uniform;  and  hence  the  difference  in  the 
quantities  of  caloric  extricated  in  various 
cases  of  combustion. 

This  being  premised,  it  remains  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  light  emitted  during  com- 
bustion ;  for  although  we  take  it  for  granted 
tliat  the  caloric  is  evolved  from  tlie  oxygen 
gas,  we  cannot  infer  that  the  light  has  tlie 
same  origin. 

It  is  very  probable  that  b'glit  is  a  consti- 
tuent part  of  inflammable  bodies  ;  for  it  is 
frequently  evolved  in  combinations  when 
tlie  oxygen  is  merely  transferred  from  one 
inflammable  substance  to  another.  In  those 
cases  it  must  proceed  from  the  inflammable 
body.  The  accension  of  oils  by  the  afl'usion 
of  acids,  the  combustion  of  metals  in  the 
same  way,  furnish  instances  of  the  kind. 

It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  the 
light  is  derived  from  the  inflammable  sub- 
stance; and  that  the  oxygen,  combining 
with  the  bases  of  these  substances,  disengages 
tlie  light. 

It  may  be  concluded  then,  that  light  en- 
ters into  the  composition  of  all  combustible 
bodies ;  but  as  we  are  unable  to  separate  the 
light,  so  as  to  obtain  these  bodies  pure,  we 
treat  of  them  as  simple  bodies. 

According  to  this  tlieory,  the  combustion 
of  phosphorous  in  oxygen  gas,  is  therefore, 
the  effect  of  a  double  affinity.  The  basis  of 
the  oxygen  gas  unites  with  the  phosphorus, 
to  form  phosphoric  acid  ;  and  the  light  dis- 
engaged  from  the  phosphorus,  together  with 
the  heat  of  the  oxygen  gas,  produces  tlie  vivid 
flame. 

The  quantity  of  light  emitted  by  different 
bodies  is  supposed  to  depend  on  the  quantity 
contained  in  them,  and  on  the  proportion  in 
which  it  is  united  to  caloric. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  combustion  of  La- 
voisier,  modified  by  Gren,  Leonardi,  and 
Richter. 


Thomson^  Tlheory  of  Covihustion, 
Though  the  preceding  theory  of  combus- 
tion is  simple  and  beautiful,  it  appears,  from 
what  we  are  now  going  to  state,  to  be  by  no 
means  completely  satisfactory. 

It  has  misled  chemists,  by  confining  the 
terra  combustion  to  the  act  of  oxygenation, 
and  considering  that  all  bodies,  during  their 
combustion,  combine  with  oxygen,  witliout 
at  the  same  time  recollecting  that  this  latter 
effect  may  take  place  without  any  of  the 
phenomena  usually  attendant  on  combus- 
tion ;  and  that,  though  certainly  all  com- 
bustion pre-supposes  the  combination  of 
oxygen  with  a  base,  yet  this  combination 
may  be,  and  repeatedly  is,  eflTected  where  no 
combustion  can  possibly  take  place.  Nothing 
can  be  more  evident  than  the  difference 
which,  in  numberless  instances,  prevails  be- 
tween the  act  of  oxygenation  in  bodies  and 
that  of  combustion,  inasmuch  as  neitlier  the 
phenomena  attendmg  on,  nor  the  results 
arising  from  them,  are  the  same.  That  a 
distinction  therefore  should  be  made  between 
these  processes  is  obvious  ;  and  it  is  on  this 
account  that  Dr.  Thomson  has  offered  a 
theory,  which  considers  this  subject  in  anew 
point  of  view,  and  which  bids  fair  to  enable 
us  to  estimate  the  phenomena  of  combus- 
tion much  better  tlian  has  hitherto  been 
done. 

According  to  Dr.  Thomson's  theory,  all 
the  bodies  concerned  in  combustion  are 
either,  1.  Combuslibles. — 2.  Sujyporters  of 
combustion.  —  3.  Incombustibles. 

I.  Combustible  bodies  are  those  sub- 
stances which  are  said,  in  common  language, 
to  burn.  During  the  combustion,  they  ap- 
pear to  emit  light  and  heat,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  gradually  waste  away.  When  this 
change  has  reached  its  maximum,  the  process 
of  combustion  is  at  an  end. 

The  class  of  combustibles  is  very  nume- 
rous ;  but  all  the  bodies  belonging  to  it  may 
be  subdivided  into  three  sets,  namely  : 

1.  Simple  combustibles.     2.  Compound 
combustibles.    3.  Combustible  oxides,  &c. 
Simple  Combustibles. 

1 .  Sulphur.  4.  Hydrogen  gas. 

2.  Phosphorus.        5.  All  the  metals. 

3.  Diamond,  or       6.  Boron, 
Carbon. 

Compound  Combustibles. 
The  compound  combustibles  consist  of 
compounds,  formed  by  the  simple  combusti- 
bles uniting  togethei-,  and  are  of  course 
much  more  numerous  than  the  simple  com- 
bustibles. They  may  be  arranged  under 
the  five  following  heads  : 

1.  Sulphurets.  3.  Carburets, 

2.  Phosphuiets.        4.  Alloys. 
5.  Sulphuretted,  phosphuretted,  and  car- 


buretted  hydrogen 

The  combustible  oxides  are  cither  simple, 
having  a  single  base,  or  compouijd,  having 
more  than  one  base.    All  the  simple  com- 
A  a 
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bustible  oxides  arc  by  combustion  coiivei  ted 
into  aciils. 

The  compound  combustible  oxides  arc  by 
far  the  most  numerous. 

II.  The  suproRTERs  of  combustion  are 
bodies  which  are  not  of  themselves,  strictly 
speaking,  capable  of  undergoing  combus- 
tion, but  which  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  process;  for  no  combustible  body 
can  bimi  unless  some  one  or  other  of  tliem 
be  present.  Whenever  they  are  excluded, 
combustion  ceases.  All  tlie  supporters  of 
combustion  known  at  present  are  oxygen, 
cldorine,  iodine,  and  the  compounds 
wliich  these  form  with  each  other,  and  with 
azote. 

Tliere  are  indeed  certain  substances  be- 
sides these,  wliich  possess  nearly  the  same 
properties ;  tliese  shall  be  afterwards  enu- 
merated under  the  title  of  partial  supporters. 

III.  The  INCOMBUSTIBLE  BODIES  are  nei- 
ther capable  of  undergoing  combustion 
themselves,  nor  of  supporting  the  combus- 
tion of  those  bodies  that  are ;  they  are 
therefore  not  immediately  connected  with 
combustion  ;  though  most  of  them  appear 
to  be  the  results  of  that  process.  Azot, 
the  alkalies,  earths,  &c.  come  under  this 
division. 

Some  of  the  alkalies  and  eai-ths  possess 
certain  properties  in  common  witli  com- 
bustibles, and  are  capable  of  exhibiting 
phenomena  somewhat  analogous  to  com- 
bustion ;  which  will  be  described  afterwards 
under  the  title  of  semi-combuslion. 

In  every  case  of  combustion,  there  must 
.  therefore  be  present  a  combustible  body,  and 
a  supporter  of  combustion.  During  com- 
bustion, the  coinbustible  always  imitcs  with 
the  supporter.  It  is  this  combinalioji  tohich 
occasions  the  apparent  waste  and  alteraiion  of 
the  combustible.  Tlie  new  compound  thus 
■formed  is  a  product  of  combustion.  Every 
-product  of  combustion  is  either,  1.  an  acid, 
or  2.  f7??.  oxide,  &c.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
other  bodies  sometimes  make  their  appear- 
ance during  combustion,  but  these  will  be 
found,  upon  examination,  not  to  be  pro- 
ducts, nor  to  have  undergone  combustion. 

Tln:s  one  of  the  two  characteristic  marks 
which  distinguish  combustion,  namely,  the 
apparent  waste  and  alteration  of  the  cornbiis- 
tible  body,  has  been  fully  explained.  For  the 
explanation  of  it  we  are  indebted  to  Lavoi- 
sier, as  stated  before. 

But  thougti  the  combination  of  the  com- 
bustible with  oxygen,  or  other  supporter,  be 
a  constant  part  of  combustion,  yet  th6  faci- 
lity with  wliich  combustibles  burn  is  npt 
proportional  to  their  apparent  affinity  for 
oxygen . 

Phosphorus,  for  instance  birms  more 
readily  than  charcoal ;  yet  cliarcoal  i:;  capa- 
ble of  abstracting  oxygen  from  phosphorus, 
•and  of  course  has  a  grpatcr  affinity  for  it. 
Some  of  the  combustible  oxides  take  fire 
more  readily  fliJin  some  of  tho  simple  com- 


l)ustiblcs  ;  hikohol,  oetlier,  and  oils,  are  ex- 
ceedingly combustible,  whereas  all  the  metals 
rcquiie  very  high  temperatures  when  the 
supporter  is  air. 

This  greater  combustibility  of  combusti- 
ble oxides  is  probably  owing  to  tlie  weaker 
affinity  by  which  their  particles  are  united. 
Hence  they  are  more  easily  separated  tlian 
homogeneous  particles,  and  of  course  com- 
bine more  readily  witli  oxygon  ;  those  sim- 
ple combustibles  which  melt  easily,  or  which 
are  in  the  state  of  lastic  fluids,  are  also  very 
combustible,  because  the  coliesion  between 
their  particles  is  easily  overcome. 

It  is  owing  to  the  same  inl'eriority  in  the 
cohesion  of  heterogeneous  particles,  that 
some  of  the  compound  supporters  occasion 
combustion  in  circtunstances  when  the  com- 
bustibles would  not  be  acted  on  by  simple 
supporters. 

Thus  phosphorus  burns  in  air  at  the  com- 
mon temperature  ;  but  it  does  not  burn  in 
oxygen  gas,  unless  its  temperature  be  raised. 
Thus  also  oils  burn  rapidly  when  mixed  witli 
nitric  acid.  Nitrous  gas  and  nitrous  oxide 
constitute  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

None  of  the  products  of  combustion  are 
combustible,  according  to  the  definition  of 
combustion  Iiere  given.  This  want  of  com- 
bustibility is  not  owing  to  their  being  satu- 
rated with  oxygen  ;  for  several  of  tliem  are 
capable  of  combining  with  an  additional 
dose  of  it.  But,  during  this  combination, 
no  caloric  or  light  is  ever  emitted  ;  and  tlie 
compound  fonned  differs  essentially  from  a 
jvoduct  of  combustion ;  for  by  this  additional 
dose  of  oxygen,  the  product  is  converted  into 
a  supporter.  Hence  we  sec  that  combustioii 
ought  not  to  be  co7 founded  with  the  combina- 
tion, of  a  body  ivilh  oxygen,  as  was  done  for- 
merly. 

Combustion,  indeed,  cannot  take  place 
without  the  combination  of  oxygen  or  other 
supporter ;  but  oxygen  may  combine  with 
bodies  in  different  proportions  without  the 
phenomena  of  combustion  ;  and  the  j^roduct 
obtained  by  combustion  is  capable  of  be- 
coming converted  into  a  supporter  of  co?n- 
hustion;  for  instance,  if  lead  be  melted, 
and  kept  so  for  some  time,  it  becomes  co- 
vered with  a  grey  pellicle,  or  oxide  of  lead,  a 
product  consisting  of  oxygen  and  lead  ;  but 
if  this  oxide  is  suffered  to  be  heated  longer, 
it  absorbs  an  additional  quantity  of  oxygen, 
and  becomes  converted  into  a  yellow  powder, 
called  yelloxL'  oxide  of  lead.    If  this  yellow- 
oxide  be  again  exposed  to  heat,  it  absorbs 
still  more  oxygen,  and  becomes  converted 
into  red  oxide  of  lead.    When  the  supporters 
thus  formed  by  the  combination  of  oxygen 
witli  pnnlucts,  sire  made  to  support  combus- 
-tion,  tlioy  do  net  lose  all  tlieir  oxygen,  but 
only  the  additional  dose  which  constituted 
them  supporters.     Of  course  they  aic  again 
reduced  to  tlieir  original  stale  of  products 
of  combustion.    Hence  it  follows,  that  thty 
owe  their  properties  as  supporters,  not  to 


the  wtwle  of  the  oxygen  which  they  contahi, 
hut  to  the  additional  ttee  which  constituted 
tliem  supporters.  We  may  therefore  call 
them  partial  supporters,  indicating  by  the 
term,  that  part  only  of  their  oxygen  is  ca- 
pable of  supporting  combustion,  and  not  tiie 
whole. 

All  the  partial  supporters  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  contain  a  metallic  basis  ;  for 
metallic  oxides  are  the  only  products  at 
present  known,  capable  of  combining  with 
an  additional  dose  of  oxygen.  It  is  a  cir- 
cumstance highly  deserving  attention,  that 
when  metals  are  capable  of  combining  with 
several  doses  of  oxygen,  the  product,  or 
oxide  formed  by  combustion  is  seldom  or 
never  that  which  contains  a  maximum  of 
oxygen. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  several  of  the  pro- 
ducts  of  combustion  are  capable  of  com- 
bining with  oxygen.  The  incombustibility 
of  products,  therefore,  is  not  owing  to  their 
want  of  affinity  for  oxygen,  but  to  some  other 
cause. 
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(ji  oduot.  Tlius  we  see  that  the  oxygen  of 
products  is  capable  of  converting  combus- 
tibles into  products,  just  as  the  oxygen  of 
supporters  ;  but  during  the  combination  of 
the  last  only,  are  heat  and  light  emitted. 
The  oxygen  of  supporters  then  contains 
something  which  the  oxygen  of  products 
wants. 

Whenever  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  ab- 
stracted from  products,  the  combustibility  of 
their  base  is  restored  as  completely  as  before 
combustion  ;  but  no  substance  is  capable  ot 
abstracting  the  whole  of  the  oxygen,  except 
a  combustible,  or  a  partial  combustible.  Wa- 
ter, for  instance,  is  a  product  of  combustion, 
whose  base  is  hydrogen.    To  restore  the 
combustibility  of  the   hydrogen,  we  have 
only  to  mix  water  with  iron  or  zinc  hlmgs, 
and  an  acid  ;  the  metal  is  oxidized,  and  the 
hydrogen  gas  is  evolved  as  combustible  as 
ever.    But  no  substance,  except  a  combus- 
tible, is  capable  of  separating  hydrogen  gas 
from  water,  by  combining  with  its  oxygen. 
Thus  we  see  that  combustibles  are  capable 
•no  product  of  combustion  is  capable  of  of  restoring  the  -mbustibilit^^^^   the  ba  es 
supposing  combustion:    Tliis  is  not  occa-    of  products  ;  l^"*  ^^-^y  themsf  ves  lo^e  then 
signed  bfany  want  of  affinity  to  combusti-    combustibility  by  the  Vroce..,^  ^^^^^ 
ble  bodies;  for  several  of  them  are  capable    verted  mto  products,  ^on  bus  ^^^^^^^^^ 
of  combining  with  an  additional  dose  of  fore,  may  be  thrown  at  pleasure  Irom 
their  basis.    But  by  this  combination,  they    body  to  another. 


lose  their  properties  as  products,  and  are 
converted  into  combustibles.    The  process, 
tlierefore,  differs  essentially  from  combus- 
tion.   Thus  phosphoric  acid,  a  product  of 
combustion,  is  capable  of  combining  with 
an  additional  dose  of  phosphorus,  and  form- 
ing phosphorous  acid,  a  combustible  body. 
When  this  last  acid  is  heated  in  contact  with 
a  supporter,  it  undergoes  combustion  ;  but 
it  is  only  the  additional  dose  of  the  combus- 
tible which  burns,,  and  the  whole  is  con- 
verted into  phosphoric  acid.    Hence  we  see 
that  it  is  not  the  whole  basis  of  these  coni- 
pounds  which  is  combustible,  but  merely  the 
additional  dose.    The  compounds,  therefore, 
formed  by  the  union  of  a  product  and  com- 
bustible, may  be  termed  partial  combustibles  ; 
indicating  by  the  name,  that  a  part  only  of 
the  base  is  capable  of  undergoing  combus- 
tion.    Since  the   products  of  combustion 
are  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen,  but 
never  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  combustion, 
except  when  they  are  in  the  state  of  partial 
combustibles,  combustible  bodies  must  con- 
tain a  substance  wliich  they  lose  in  burning, 
and  to  which  they  owe  their  combustibility  ; 
for,  after  they  have  lost  it,  tliey  unite  to 
oxygen  without  exhibiting  the  phenomena  oi 
combustion. 

Though  the  products  of  combustion  arc 
not  capable  of  supporting  combustion,  they 
not  unfrequently  part  with  their  oxygen  just 
as  supporters  do,  give  it  out  to  combustibles, 
and  convert  them  into  products  ;  but  during 
this  process,  no  heat  nor  light  is  ever  evolved. 
Water,  for  instance,  gives  out  its  oxygen  to 
iron,  and  converts  it  into  the  blaclt  oxide,  a 


From  these  facts  it  is  obvious,  tliat  the 
products  of  combustion  may  be  formed  with- 
out combustion  ;  but  in  these  cases  a  new 
combustible  is  always  evolved.    The  process 
is  merely  an  interchange  of  combustibility  ; 
for  the  combustible  is  converted  into  a  pro- 
duct only  by  means  of  a  product.  Both  tlie 
oxygen  and  the  base  of  the  product  having 
undergone  combustion,  have  lost  something 
which  is  essential  to  combustion.    The  pro- 
cess is  merely  a  double  decomposition,  ihe 
product  yields  its  oxygen  to  the  combustible, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  combustible  gives 
out  something  to  the  base  of  the  product ; 
the  combustibility  of  that  base  then  is  re- 
stored by  the  loss  of  its  oxygen,  and  by  the 
restoration  of  something  which  it  receives 
from  the  other  combustible  thus  converted 

into  a  product. 

There  is  indeed  another  method  of  torm- 
ina- the  products  of  combustion  without  ac- 
tual combustion  in  certain  cases ;  but  the 
phenomena  are  much   more  complicated. 
This  method  is  to  expose  them  to  the  ac- 
tion of  some  of  the  supporters  dissolved  in 
water  ;  especially  nitric  acid.    Thus  most  of 
the  metaUic  oxides  may  be  formed  •without 
combustion  by  the  action  of  that  acid  on  the 
metals.    But,  in  that  case,  a  new  supporter 
is  always  evolved,  namely,  nitrous  gas  ;  anr- 
monia,  a  new  combustible,  is  also  usually 
formed;  and,  not  unfrequently,  the  product 
is  converted  into  a  partial  supporter. 

No  supporter  can  be  produced  by  combus- 
tion, or  by  any  equivalent   process.  As 
several  of  the  supporters  consist  of  oxygen 
combined  with  a  base,  it  follows  as  a  con- 
A  a  '2 
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sequence,  that  oxygen  may  combine  with 
a  base  without  losing  that  ingredient,  which 
ccasions  combustion.  Tiie  act  of  combin- 
oation  of  oxygen  with  a  base,  therefore,  is 
by  no  means  the  same  with  combustion. 
If  we  take  a  view  of  the  different  support- 
ers, we  shall  find  that  all  of  them  which 
can  be  obtained  artificially,  are  procured 
either  from  other  supporters,  or  by  tlie  agency 
of  electricity. 

I.  Oxygen  gas  may  be  procured  from 
nitric  acid,  and  from  several  of  the  partial 
supporters,  as  the  black  oxide  of  manga- 
nese, the  red  oxides  of  lead  and  of  mercury, 
Tfie  action  of  heat  is  always  necessary ; 
but  tlie  process  is  very  different  from  com- 
bustion. 

II.  Air,  as  far  as  is  known  at  present, 
cannot  be  formed  artificially.  The  gas,  in- 
deed, which  comes  over  diiring  part  of  the 
usual  distillation  of  nitrate  of  potassa  and 
sulphuric  acid,  to  obtsiin  nitric  acid,  resem- 
bles air  very  closely.  But  it  is  obtained 
from  a  supporter. 

III.  NiTKoos  OXIDE  has  hitherto  been 
only  procured  from  nitrous  ,gas  and  nitric 
acid,  (in  nitrate  of  ammonia,)  both  of  which 
are  supporters. 

IV.  NiTUOus  GAS  can  only  be  procured 
by  the  decomposition  of  nitric  acid,  a  sup- 
porter. 

V.  OxYMUuiATic  ACID,  or  Chlorine,  can 
be  formed  by  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  on 
the  black  oxide  of  manganese,  tlie  red  oxides 
of  lead,  iron,  or  mercury  j  all  of  which  are 
partial  supporters. 

VI.  NiTfl.ic  ACID  is  formed  spontaneously 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  by  processes 
with  which  we  are  biit  imperfectly  acquaint- 
ed ;  but  which  certainly  have  no  resemblance 
to  combustion.  Its  oxygen  is  probably  fur- 
nished by  the  ah;  which  is  a  supporter ;  .at 
least,  it  has  \ieen  observed,  that  nitrogen 
and  oxygen,  at  high  temperatures,  are  ca- 
pable of  forming  nitric  acid. 

This  formation  of  riitric  acid  by  means  of 
electricity,  has  been  considered  as  a  combus- 
tion, but  for  what  reason  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  :  the  substance  acted  upon  is  not  a  com- 
bustible with  a  supporter,  but  a  supporter 
alone.  P>lectricity  is  so  far  from  being 
equivalent  to  combustion,  tliat  it  sometimes 
acts  in  a  manner  diametrically  opposite  ;  u7i- 
buriiing,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  a 
substance  which  has  already  undergone  com- 
bustion, and  converting  a  product  into  a 
ccy/nbuslMc  and  a  supporter.  Thus  it  de- 
composes water,  and  converts  it  into  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  gas;  therefore  it  must  he 
capable  of  supplying  tiie  substances  which 
the  oxygen  and  coinbusiible  lose  when  they 
combine  by  combustion,  and  form  a  product. 

Several  of  tlie  supporters  and  ])artial  sup- 
porters are  capable  of  combining  with  com- 
bustibles, without  undergoing  decomposition, 
or  exiiibiting  tlie  phenomena  of  combustion. 
In  this  manner,  the  yellow  oxide  of  gold 


combines  witli  ammonia;  the  red  oxide 
of  mercury  with  oxalic  acid;  and  oxymu- 
riatic  acid  with  ammonia.  Thus  also  ni- 
trate of  potassa  may  be  combined,  or  at 
least  intimately  mixed  with  several  com- 
bustible bodies,  as  in  gun-powder,  fulmi- 
nating powder,  &c.  In  all  tiiese  compounds, 
the  oxygen  of  the  supporter  and  the  com- 
bustible retain  the  ingredients  whicli  render 
them  susceptible  of  combustion;  hence 
the  compound  is  still  combustible.  And 
m  consequence  of  the  intimate  combin- 
ation of  the  component  parts,  the  least  al- 
teration is  apt  to  destroy  the  equilibrium 
which  subsists  between  them ;  the  conse- 
quence is,  combustion  and  the  formation  of 
a  new  compound.  Hence  these  compounds 
burn  with  amazing  facility,  not  only  when 
heated,  but  when  triturated,  or  struck  smart- 
ly with  a  hammer.  They  have  therefore  re- 
ceived the  name  of  detonating  or  fidminating 
bodies.  Thus  we  have  fulminating  gold, 
fulminating  mercury,  fulminating  powder, 
&c. 

Such  are  the  properties  of  the  combusti- 
bles, the  supporters,  and  the  products  ;  and 
such  the  phenomena  which  they  exhibit  when 
made  to  act  upon  each  other. 

If  we  compare  together  the  supporters 
and  the  products,  we  shall  find  that  they  re- 
semble each  other  in  many  respects.  Both 
of  them  contain  oxygen,  or  other  supporter, 
as  an  essential  constituent  part  ;  both  ar« 
capable  of  converting  combustibles  into  pro- 
ducts ;  and  several  of  both  combine  with 
combustibles  and  with  additional  doses  of 
oxygen.  But  they  differ  from  each  other  in 
their  effects  on  combustibles.  The  former 
only  produce  combustion  ;  whereas  the  pro- 
ducts convert  combustibles  into  products 
without  combustion.  Now,  as  the  ultimate 
change  produced  upon  combustibles  by  both 
these  sets  of  bodies  is  tlie  same,  and  as  the 
substance  which  combines  with  the  combus- 
tibles is  in  both  cases  the  same,  oxygen,  for 
instance,  we  must  conclude  that  tins  oxygen 
in  the  supporters  contains  something  which 
the  oxygen  of  the  products  wants,  sometliing 
which  separates  during  the  passage  of  the 
oxygen  from  the  product  to  the  combustible, 
and  occasions  the  combustion,  or  emission 
of  fire,  which  accompanies  this  passage. 
The  oxygen  of  supporters  tfien  contains  some 
ingredient  which  the  oxygen  of  products 
wants.  Many  circumstances  concur  to  ren- 
der it  probable  that  this  ingredient  is  caloric. 

The  combustibles  and  the  jtroducts  also  re- 
semble each  other.  Both  of  them  contain 
the  same  or  a  similar  base  ;  botli  frequently 
combine  with  combustibles,  and  likewise 
wii'h  oxygen  ;  but  they  differ  essentially  in 
the  phenomena  which  accoinpanj'  their  com- 
bination with  oxygen.  In  tlie  one  case,  fire 
is  emitted;  in  the  other,  not.  If  we  recollect 
that  no  substance  but  a  combustible  is  capn- 
blc  of  restoring  combustibility  to  ilie  base  of 
a  product,  and  that  at  its  doing  so  it  always 
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loses  its  owu'combustibility  ;  and  if  we  re- 
coUoct  fartlier,  that  the  base  of  a  product 
does  not  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  combus- 
tion even  when  it  combines  with  oxygen,  we 
cannot  avoid  concluding,  that  all  combusti- 
bles contain  an  ingredient  which  they  lose 
when  converted  into  products,  and  that  this 
loss  contributes  to  the  tire  which  makes  its 
appearance  during  the  conversion.  Many 
circumstances  contribute  to  render  it  proba- 
ble that  tliis  ingredient  is  light. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  oxygen  of  sup- 
porters contains  caloric  as  an  essential  in- 
gredient, and  that  light  is  a  component  part 
of  all  combustibles,  the  phenomena  of  com- 
bustion  above  enumerated,  numerous  and 
intricate  as  they  are,  admit  of  an  easy  and 
obvious  explanation.    The  component  parts 
of  the  oxygen  of  supporters  are  two  ;  namely, 
1.  a  base,  2.  caloric.    The  component  parts 
of  combustibles  are  likewise  two  ;  namely, 
1.  abase,  2.  light.    During  combustion, 
the  base  of  the  oxygen  combines  with  the 
base  of  the  combustible,  and  forms  the  pro- 
duct ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  caloric  of 
the  oxygen  combines  with  the  light  of  the 
combustible,  and  the  compound  flies  off  in 
the  form  of  fire.    Thus  combustion  is  a 
double  decomposition  ;  the  oxygen  and  com- 
bustible divide  themselves  each  into  two  por- 
tions, v?hich  combine  in  pairs ;  the  one  com- 
pound is  the  product,  and  the  other  the  Jire, 
which  escapes. 

Hence  the  reason  that  the  oxygen  of  pro- 
ducts is  unfit  for  combustion.    It  wants  its 
caloric.    Hence  the  reason  that  combustion 
does  not  take  place  when  oxygen  combines 
with  products,  or  vrith  the  base  of  supporters. 
These  bodies  contain  no  light.    The  caloric 
of  the  oxygen  of  course  is  not  separated, 
and  no  fire  appears.    And  this  oxygen  still 
retaining  its  caloric,  is  capable  of  producing 
combustion  whenever  a  body  is  presented 
which  contains  light,  and  whose  base  has  an 
aflfinity  for  oxygen.    Hence  also  the  reason 
why  a  combustible  alone  can  restore  combus- 
tibility to  the  base  of  a  product.    In  all  such 
cases,  a  double  decomposition  takes  place. 
The  oxygen  of  the  product  combines  with 
the  base  of  the  combustible,  while  the  light 
of  tlie  combustible  combines  with  the  base  of 
'  the  product. 

But  the  application  of  this  theory  to  all 
the  different  phenomena  described  above,  is 
so  obvious,  that  it  is  needless  to  give  any 
more  examples.  Let  us  rather  inquire,  with 
the  author,  into  the  evidences  which  can  be 
brought  forward  in  its  support. 

As  caloric  and  light  are  always  emitted 
during  combustion,  it  follows  that  they  must 
liave  previously  existed  in  the  combustible, 
the  supporter,  or  in  both. 

Tliat  the  oxygen  of  the  supporters  con- 
tains either  one  or  both  of  these  substances, 
follows  incontrovertibly  from  a  fact  already 
mentioned,  namely,  that  the  oxygen  of  pro- 
ducts will  not  support  combustion,  while 
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that  of  supporters  will.  Hence  the  oxygen 
of  supporters  must  contain  something  which 
the  oxygen  of  the  products  wants,  and  this 
something  must  be  caloric,  or  light,  or  both. 

That  the  oxygen  of  some  of  the  supporters 
at  least  contains  caloric,  as  an  ingredient, 
has  been  proved,  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
by  the  experiments  of  Crawford,  Lavoisier, 
and  La  Place.  Thus  the  temperature  of  hot- 
blooded  animals  is  maintained  by  the  decom- 
position of  air.  Now  if  the  oxygen  of  one 
supporter  contains  caloric,  the  same  ingredi- 
ent must  exist  in  the  oxygen  of  every  sup- 
porter, because  all  of  them  are  obviously  in 
the  same  state.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the 
oxygen  of  every  supporter  contains  caloric 
as  an  essential  ingredient. 

The  light  emitted  during  combustion 
must  either  proceed  from  the  combustible  or 
the  supporter.  That  it  proceeds  from  the 
combustible,  must  appear  pretty  obvious,  if 
we  recollect  that  the  colour  of  the  light 
emitted  during  combustion  varies,  and  that 
this  variation  usually  depends,  not  upon  the 
supporter,  but  upon  the  combustible.  Thus 
charcoal  burns  with  a  red  flame,  sulphur 
with  a  blue  or  violet,  zinc  with  a  greenish- 
white,  &c. 

The  formation  of  combustibles  in  plants, 
obviously  requires  the  presence  and  agency 
of  light.  The  leaves  of  plants  emit  oxygen 
gas,  when  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  but 
never  in  the  shade,  or  in  the  dark.. 

Besides  vegetation,  we   are  acquainted 
with  two  other  methods  of  unbuming  pro- 
ducts, or  of  converting  them  into  products 
and  combustibles,  by  exposing  them,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  to  the  agency  of^re,  or 
of  electricity.   Tlie  oxides  of  gold,  mercurj', 
&c.  when  heated  to  redness,  are  decomposed, 
oxygen  gas  is  emitted,  and  the  pure  metal 
remains  behind.    In  this  case,  the  necessary 
caloric  and  light  must  be  furnished  by  the 
fire;   a  circumstance  which  explains  why 
such  reductions  always  require  a  red  heat. 
When  carbonic  acid  is  made  to  pass  repeat- 
edly over  red-hot  charcoal,  it  combines  with 
a  portion  of  charcoal,  and  is  converted  into 
gaseous  oxide  of  carbon.    If  this  gas  be  a 
combustible  oxide,  the  base  of  the  carbonic 
acid  and  its  oxygen  must  have  been  sup- 
plied with  light  and  caloric  from  the  fire ; 
but  if  it  be  a  partial  combustible,  it  is  merely 
a  compound  of  carbonic  acid  and  charcoal : 
which  of  the  two  it  is,  remains  still  to  be  as- 
certained. 

Electricity  decomposes  water,  and  converts 
it  into  oxygen  gas  and  hydrogen  gas ;  it 
must,  therefore,  supply  the  lieat  and  the  light 
which  these  bodies  lost  when  converted  into 
a  product. 

These  facts,  togetljer  with  the  exact  cor- 
respondence of  the  theory  given  above  with 
the  phenomena  of  combustion,  render  it  so 
probable,  that  Ur.  Thompson  has  ventured  to 
propose  it  as  an  additional  step  towards  a 
full  explanation  of  the  theory  of  combustion. 
A  SI 
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Every  additional  experiineiu  liiis  served  to 
confirm  it  more  and  more.  It  even  throws 
light  upon  tlic  curious  experiments  of  tlie 
accension  of  metals  with  sulphur,  whicli  sue 
ceed  ill  vacuo,  under  mercury,  in  nitrogen 
gas,  &c. 

Dr.  Thompson  has  noticed,  that  the  yame 
emission  of  caloric  and  light,  or  of^ri?, 
takes  place  when  melted  sulphur  is  ,made  to 
.  y  combine  with  potassa,  or  with  lime,  in  a 
crucible  or  glass  tube,  and  likewise  when 
melted  phosphorus  is  made  to  combine  with 
lime  heated  to  redness.  He  supposes  that, 
in  all  probability,  barytes  and  strontia  ex- 
hibit the  same  phenomenon  when  combined 
with  melted  sulphur  or  phosphorus;  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  metals  when  combined 
with  phosphorus. 

The  phenomena  Dr.  Thompson  explains 
thus  : — The  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  in 
the  melted  state,  and  therefore  contain  calo- 
ric as  an  ingredient;  tlie  alkalies,  earths, 
and  metals  which  produce  the  phenomenon 
in  question,  contain  light  as  an  essential 
ingredient.  The  sulphur,  or  phosphorus 
combines  witli  the  base  of  the  metal,  earth, 
or  alkali  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  the  calo- 
ric, to  which  the  sidphur  or  phosphorus 
owed  its  fluidity,  [combines  with  the  light  of 
the  ,  metal,  earth,  or  alkali ;  and  the  com- 
pound flies  off  under  the  form  of /re. 

Thus  the  process  is  exactly  the  same  with 
combustion,  excepting  as  far  as  regards  the 
product,  '■  The  melted  sulphur,  or  phospho- 
rus, acts  the  part  of  the  supporter,  while  the 
metal,  eartli,  or  alkali,  occupies  the  place  of 
the  combustible.  The  first  furnishes  caloric, 
the  second  light,  while  the  base  of  each 
combines  togetlier.  Hence  we  see  that  the 
base  of  sulphurets  and  phosphurets  re- 
sembles the  base  of  products  in  being  desti- 
tute  of  light ;  the  formation  of  these  bodies 
exhibiting  tlie  separation  of  fire  like  com- 
bustion, but  the  product  differing  from  a 
product  of  combustion  in  being  destitute  of 
oxygen,  Dr,  Thompson  distinguishes  the  pro- 
cess by  the  title  of  semi- combustion  ;  indi- 
cating by  the  term,  that  it  possesses  one  half 
of  the  characteristic  marks  of  combustion, 
but  is  destitute  of  the  other  half. 

The  only  part  of  this  theory  which  re- 
quires proof  is,  that  light  is  a  component 
part  or  the  earths  and  alkalies.  But  as  po- 
tassa and  lime  are  the  only  bodies  of  that 
nature,  which  we  are  certain  to  be  capable 
of  exhibiting  tlie  phenomena  of  semi-com- 
bustion, the  proofs  must  of  necessity  be 
confined  to  them.  That  lime  contains  light 
as  a  component  part,  has  been  long  known. 
Meyer  and  Pelletier  observed  long  ago,  that 
when  water  is  poured  upon  lime,  not  only 
heat  but  bght  is  emitted.  Light  is  emitted 
also  abundantly,  when  sulphuric  acid  is 
poured  upon  magnesia,  or  upon  lime,  po- 
tassa, or  soda,  freed  from  the  water  of  crys- 
tallisation. In  all  these  cases,  a  semi-com- 
biislioii  takes  place.    Tlie  water  and  the  acid 


being  solidif.L'd,  give  out  adoric,  while  the 
Imic  or  potassa  gives  out 

Tliat  lime,  during  its  burning,  combines 
witii  light,  and  tliat  light  is  a  component 
part  of  lime,  is  demonstrated  by  the  follow- 
ing experiment,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Scheele. 

Fluor  spar  (fluate  of  lime)  has  the  pro- 
perty of  phosphorescing  strongly  when  heat- 
ed, but  the  experiment  does  not  succeed 
twice  with  the  same  specimen.  After  it  hits 
been  once  heated  sulficiently,  no  subsequent 
heat  will  cause  it  to  phosphoresce.  Now 
phosphorescence  is  merely  the  emission  of 
light ;  light  of  course  is  a  component  part  of 
fluor  spar,  and  heat  has  the  property  of  se- 
parating it.  But  the  phosphorescing  quality 
of  the  spar  may  be  again  recovered  to  it, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  light  which 
the  spar  had  lost  may  be  restored  by  the 
following  process: — 

Decompose  the  fluate  of  lime  by  sulphuric 
acid,  and  preserve  the  fluoric  acid  separate. 
Boil  the  sulphate  of  lime  thus  formed,  with 
a  suflScient  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  ; 
a  double  decomposition  takes  place ;  sul- 
phate of  soda  remains  in  solution,  and  car- 
bonate of  lime  precipitates.  -Ignite  this  pre- 
cipitate in  a  crucible,  till  it  is  reduced  to 
lime,  and  combine  it  with  the  fluoric  acid  to 
which  it  was  formerly  united  The  fluor 
spar  thus  regenerated,  phosphoresces  as  at 
first.  Hence  the  lime,  during  its  ignition, 
must  have  combined  with  light. 

That  potassa  contains  light,~may  be  proved 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  existence  of  that 
body  in  lime.  Now  as  potassa  is  deprived 
of  its  carbonic  acid  by  Ume,  the  Doctor  sup- 
poses that  the  process  must  be  a  double  de- 
composition ;  namely,  that  the  base  of  the 
lime  combines  with  carbonic  acid,  while  its 
light  combines  with  the  potassa. 

These  remarks  on  semi-combustion  might 
easily  be  much  enlarged  upon :  for  it  is 
obvious,  that  whenever  a  liquid  combines 
with  a  solid  containing  light,  and  the  pro- 
duct is  a  solid  body,  something  analogous  to 
semi-combustion  must  take  place. 

COMEDO.  (From  cowieffo,  a  glutton.) 
The  comedones  of  old  writers  are  a  sort  of 
worm  which  eats  into  the  skin  and  devours 
the  flesh. 

CO'MFREY.    See  Si/mpht/tum. 

CoMi'sDi.     The  gum-arabic, 

CoMi'sTE.  The  epilepsy.  This  name 
arose  from  the  frequency  of  persons  being 
seized  witli  this  disorder,  while  in  the  as- 
semblies called  Comitia. 

CoMiTi'ssA.  A  countess.  Some  prepar- 
ations are  distinguished  by  this  name  •  as 
Pulvis  Comitissee  <le  Cantia,  the  Countess  of 
Kent's  powder.  Also  the  Cinchona  was 
called  Pulvis  Comitissa;. 

Comjiage'nu.m.  (From  Comjtiasenc,  a 
place  m  Syria,  whence  it  was  brought,) 
Syrian  ointment,  mentioned  by  Galen. 

COMMANDUCA'TIO.    (From  com- 
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rr^and^cco,  to  «at.)  The  act  of  mastication, 
or  cliuwing.  ,    ,^  „„.  >, 

A  masticatory.  A  medicine  P^^'  into  t  e 
mouth  and  chewed,  to  promote  a  discharge 
of  phlegm,  or  saliva. 

CouMENDATo'iuus.  (From  ccnmendo,  to 
recommend. )  An  epithet  of  the  traumatic 
balsam,  liricUtm  Benzocs  comjmsUa,  trom 
its  singular  virtues  and  usefulness.  _ 

Co'tnii.  Gum.  When  alone  it  signihes 
gum  arabic.  Tiie  KOftut  \eu«oj',  iner.tioned 
by  Hippocrates  in  his  De  Morb.  Mulieb.,  is 

ffum-arabic. 

COMMISoU'RA.  (From  com>nato,_  to 
ioin  together. )  A  suture,  juncture,  or  jomt. 
A  term  applied  in  anatomy  to  the  corners 
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of  the  lips,  where  they  meet  together  ;  a.K 
^Iso  to  certain  parts  of  the  braui  wh.cn  go 
across  and  join  one  hemisphere  to  the  other. 

COMMISSURA    ANTElllOa    CEHEliBI-  He 

white  nerve-like  subsUmce  winch  crosses  the 
anterior  part  of  the  third  ventricle  of  the 
brain,  immediately  above  the  infundibulum, 
and  between  the  anterior  crura  ot  the  fornix  ; 
uniting  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain  wuh 
the  other. 

CoMMlSSUftA  MAGNA  CERKBRI.       1  he  COt- 

pus  callosam  of  the  brain  is  so  termed  by 
some  writers.  . 

COMMISSUKA     POSTERlOli.     CEREBRI.  A 

.white  nerve-like  substance,  which  passes 
from  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain  across  to 
the  Other,  immediately  over  the  opening  ot 
the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain,  and 
above  the  corpora  quadrigemiiia. 

CoMMu'-sicAKT.  (From  communico,  to 
make  partake. )  A  term  applied  by  Bellini, 
to  fevers  of  two  kinds  afflicting  the  same 
person,  wherein  as  one  goes  off  the  other 
immediately  succeeds. 

Compa'ges.  (From  compingo,  to  put  to- 
gether.)  A  suture,  or  joint.  A  commissure. 

COMPA'RATIVE.  That  which  lUus- 
trates  by  comparing  with  the  human  Dody  : 
applied  to  anatomy  and  physiology,  bee 

jinatomy. 

CoMPEBA.     See  Fiper  Cuhcba. 
Complete  Floiuer.     See  Flos. 
Completion.    A  term  used  by  the  an- 
cient writers  in  various  acceptations  ;  but  lat- 
terlv  it  signifies  only  the  same  as  Flelltora. 

COMPLE'XUS.    (From  C(wt/)fec£or,  to 
comprise. )  Comple:cus  sen  biventer  ceruicis  ot 
Albinus.  norso  lrachelon  occipUal  oi  Duma 
A  muscle  situated  on  the  back  V^^t  ot  ih^ 
nel  thaflraws  the  head  back-ards,  and  < 
one  side:  and  when  both  act,  they  draw  I  c 
Lad  directly  backward.    It  arises  horn 
transverse  processes  of  the  seven  super  o, 
vertebrae  of  the  back,  and  four  inferior  ot  the 
neck,  by  as  many  distinct  tendinous  origins., 
in  it^  ascent,  it  receives  a  fleshy  slip  trom  he 
spinous  process  of  the  tirst  vertebra  ot  the 
back :  from  these  different  origins  it  runs 
upwards,  and  is  every  where  intermixed  wUn 


tcntUnous  fibres.  It  is  inserted,  tendinous 
and  iieshv,  into  the  inferior  edge  of  the  pro- 
tuberance in  the  middle  of  tlie  os  occipitis, 
and  into  a  part  of  the  curved  line  that  runs 
forwards  from  that  protuberance.  It  draws 
the  head  backwards. 

Co-MPLEXus  MiKOB.     See  Tracluilo-tiias- 

toideus.  , 

COMPOSITUS.  Compound.  Tlierc-. 
suit  or  eH'ect  of  a  composition  of  ditiercnt 
thin --s  ;  or  that  which  arises  from  them.  It 
stands  opposed  ito  simple,  in  botany,  a)!- 
plied  to  leaves  and  flowers.  See  F!os,  and 
Folium- 

COMPOUND.    See  Comp',silvs. 
Compound  afflnil</.     See  AUracdon. 
COMPRE  SSION.   {Compressio;  from 
co^iprimo,  to  press  together.)    A  diseased, 
slate  of  the  body,  or  of  a  part,  the  effect  of, 
something  pressing  upon  it._    Ihe  tcrm  is 
generally  applied  to  the  brain  Compres- 
sion  of  the  brain  should  be  disUnguished 
from  concussion  and  inflammation.  When 
the  brain  is  compressed  cither  by  bone,  e.^- 
travasatod  blood,  or  any  other  fluid,  there  is 
a  -eneral  insensibility,  the  eyes  are  halt  open, 
the  pupils  dilated  and  motionless,  even  when 
a  candle  is  brought  near  the  eye;  the  retina 
is  insensible  ;  the  limbs  rela.xed ;  the  breath- 
incr  stertorous;  the  pulse  slow,  and,  ac- 
cording  to    Abernethy,    less    subject^  to 
intei-mission  than  in  cases  of  concussion. 
Nor  is  the  patient  ever  sick,  when  the  pres- 
sure on  the  brain,  and  the  general  insensi- 
bility, are  considerable  ;  for  the  very  action 
of  vomiting  betrays  an  irritability  in  the 
stomach  and  oesophagus. 

COMPRE'SSOIl.    {Compressor;  Iroin 
comprimo,  to  press  together  )    A  nmne  ap 
plied  to  those  muscles  which  press  together 
tJie  parts  on  which  they  act. 

CoMPiiESSOU  NAWS.      liinayits  vel  nnsa- 
lis  of  Douglas.       Trausversuhs  vel  myr-_ 
tiformis  of  Winslow.    DUntorcs  cdarm>i  nau 
of  Cowper;  and  Maxillo  narinal  ot  Duinas. 
A  muscle  of  the  nose,  that  compresses  the 
alffi  towards  the  septum  nasi  particularly 
when  we  want  to  smell  acutely.     It  also 
corrugates  the  nose,  and  assists  in  expres- 
sing  c°ertain  passions.     It  arises,  by  a  nar- 
rovv  beginning,  from  the  root  of  the  ala  nas 
externally,  and  spreads  into  a  ""jnl^^r  ot 
thin,  separate  fibres,  which  run  up  along  the 
cartilage  in  an  oblique  manner  towaids  ti  e 
bpck  o1-  the  nose,  where  it  joins  with  its  fel- 
low and  is  inserted  into  the  narrow  extremity 
of  the  OS  nasi,  and  nasal  process  ot  the  su- 
T)crior  maxillary  bone. 

COMPRESSUS.  Compressed ;  flatten- 
ed laterally  :  applied  to  leaves.    See  Le<if. 

COxMPTONITE.  A  new  mineral 
first  brought  into  this  country  by  Lord 
Compton,  and  found  in  drusy  cavities,  in 
ejected  masses,  on  Mount  Vesuvius. 

Compu'notio.  (From  compungo,  to  prick.) 
A  puncture. 

CON  VRT  UM.  (From  Kuiuoi :  so  namea 
A  a  4 
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from  Its  conical  shape.)  A  cone.  See  Jpj- 
7wal  gland, 

CoNCAu'sA.  (From  con,  with,  and  causa, 
a  cause.)  A  cause  which  co-operates  with 
anotlier  m  the  production  of  a  disease. 

CONCAVUS.  Hollow  ;  depressed  in  the 
middle.  _  Applied  to  leaves,  petals,  &c.  de- 
pressed m  their  centre,  owing,  as  it  were,  to 
a  tightness  m  some  part  of  the  circumference ; 
as  in  Cyamus  7ielumbo,  and  tlie  petals  of  the 
Galanthiis  nivalis. 

CONCENTRA'TION.  (Concentralio ; 
trom  con,  and  centrum,  a  centre.)  The 
volatilising  of  part  of  the  water  of  fluids,  in 
order  to  improve  their  strength.  The  mat- 
ter to  be  concentrated,  therefore,  must  be  of 
superior  fixity  to  water.  This  operation  is 
performed  on  some  acids,  particularly  the  sul- 
phuric and  phosphoric.  It  is  also  employed 
m  solutions  of  alkalies  and  neutral  salts. 

CONCENTRIC.  Sulbus  concentricus. 
A  concentric  bulb,  is  one  of  the  laminated 
kind,  well  illustrated  in  the  common  onion, 
Allium  cejia. 

■  CONCEPTACULUM.  A  former  name 
for  what  is  now  called  in  botanv  recepta- 
culum.  ' 

CONCE'PTipN.  [Conceiitio;  from 
■joncipio,  to  conceive.)  The  impregnation  of 
the  ovulum  in  the  female  ovarium,  by  the 
subtile'  prolific  aura  of  the  semen  virile; 
In  order  to  have  a  fruitful  coition,  it  is  ne. 
cessary  that  the  semen  be  propelled  into  the 
uterus,  or  vagina,  so  that  its  fecundating 
vapour  shall  be  conveyed  through  the  Fallo- 
pian tube  to  the  ovarium  :  it  is  also  necessary 
that  there  be  a  certain  state  of  the  ovarium 
of  the  female  in  order  to  impregnate  it ; 
which  is,  that  the  ovum  shall  be  mature,  and 
embraced  by  the  fimbriae  of  the  Fallopian 
tube,  to  convey  that  vivifying  principle  to 
the  ovum.     See  Generation. 

CO'NCHA.  (Concha,  Koyxv,  a  liquid 
measure  amongst  the  Athenians.)  A  term 
applied  by  anatomists  to  several  parts  of  the 
body;  as  the  hollow  of  the  ear,  the  spon<Ty 
bones  of  the  nose,  &c. 

Concha  auriculae.     See  Auricida. 
Concha  auris.    Tlie  hollow  part  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  outer  ear. 

Concha  margaritifera.  The  shell  from 
which  pearls  are  obtained.     See  Margarita. 

Concha  narium.  The  turbinated  portion 
of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  the  inferior  spongy 
bones  of  the  nose,  which  are  covered  by  flio 
Schneiderian  membrane,  are  so  termed, 

CO'NCHUS.  (From  Koyxn,  a  shell- 
so  named  from  their  likeness  to  a  shell  ) 
The  cranium,  and  the  cavity  of  the  eye. 

CoNciBEKs.  (From  concido,  to  decay.) 
1.  A  decrease  of  bulk  in  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  body.  ' 
2.  A  diminution  of  a  tumour. 
Concoagula'tio.  (From  co'n,  and  coa- 
gulo,  to  coagulate  together.)  The  coagu- 
lation  or  crystallisation  of  dilFerent  salts, 
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CONCO'CTIO.  (From  concoguo,  to  di. 
gest.)  1,  Concoction  ;  digestion.  This  term 
was  formerly  very  generally  used  to  express 
that  operation  of  nature  upon  morbid  matter 
which  renders  it  fit  to  be  separated  from  the 
healthy  fluid, 

2.  The  alteration  which  tlie  food  under- 
goes in  the  primte  via;. 

Concrema'tio.  (From  con,  and  cremo, 
to  burn  together.)  Calcination. 

CONCRE'TION.  (Concrelio  ;  from  coji- 
cresco,  to  grow  together.) 

I-  The  condensation  of  any  fluid  sub- 
stance into  a  more  solid  consistence. 
_   2.  The  growing  together  of  parts  which, 
m  a  natural  state,  are  separate. 

CONCU'RSUS.  (From  conacrro,  to 
nieet  together.)  The  congeries  or  collection 
of  symptoms  which  constitute  and  distin- 
guish the  particular  disease. 

CONCU'SSION.     (From  conciUio,  to 
shake  together.)    Concussion  of  the  brain. 
Various  alarming  symptoms,  followed  some- 
times by  the  most  fatal  consequences,  are 
found  to  attend  great  violence  ofl^ered  to 
the  head ;  and  upon  the  strictest  exami- 
nation, both  of  the  living  and  the  dead, 
neither  fissure,  fracture,  nor  extravasation 
of  any  kind  can  be  discovered.     The  same 
symptoms  and  the  same  events  are  met  with, 
when  the  head  has  received  no  injury  at  all 
ab  externa,   but  has  only  ^een  violently 
shaken;  nay,  when  only  the  body,  or  general 
frame,  has  seemed  to  have  sustained  the 
violence.    The  symptoms  attending  a  con- 
cussion, are  generally  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  violence  which  the  brain  itself  has 
sustained,  and  v.'hich,  indeed,  is  cognizable 
only  by  the  symptoms.    If  the  concussion 
be  veiy  great,  all  sense  and  power  of  motion 
are  immediately  abolished,  and  death  follows 
soon;  but  between  this  degree  and  that 


first  dissolved  together  in  the  same  fluid. 


slight  confusion  (or  stunning,  as  it  is  called,) 
which  attends  most  violences  done  to  the 
head,  there  are  many  shades.  The  following 
IS  Abernethy's  description  of  the  symp- 
toms of  concussion,  which  he  is  of  opinion, 
may  be  divided  into  three  stages. 

The  first  is  that  state  of  insensibility 
and  derangement  of  the    bodily  powers 
which  immediately  succeeds  the  accident. 
While   it  lasts,  the  patient  scarcely  feels 
any  injury  that  may  be  inflicted  on  him. 
His  breathing  is  diflicult,   but  in  general 
without  stertor ;   his    pulse  intermitting, 
and  his  extremities  cold.    But  such  a  state 
cannot  last  long ;  it  goes  off  gradually,  and 
is  succeeded  by  anotlier,  which  is  considered 
as  the  seco7td  stage  of  concussion.    In  this, 
the   pulse  and  respiration  become  better, 
and,  fhougli  not  regularly  perfoi-med,  are 
sufficient  to  maintain  life,  and  to  diffuse 
warmtli  over  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body. 
The  feeling  of  the  patient  is  now  so  far 
restored,  that  he  is  sensible  of  his  skin  being 
pinched  ;  but  he  lies  stupid  and  inattentive 
to  sliglit  external  impressions.  As  the  eliects 


CON 

of  concussion  diniinisl.,  he  becomes  capable 
of  reolvine  to  questions  put  to  him  in  a 
Lud  tone^f  v^oice,  especially  when  they 
refer  to  his  chief  suffenng  at  the  time,  as 
pain  in  the  head,  &c.  ;  other^yise  he  answers 
incoherently,  and  as  if  his  attention  was 
occupied  by  something  else.    As  long  as 
the  stupor  remains,  the  inflammation  of  the 
brain  seems  to  be  moderate ;  but  as  the 
former  abates,  the  latter  seldom  fails  to  in- 
crease •  and  this  constitutes  the  third  stage. 


CON 
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very  intermitting,  and  in  slight  cases  there 
is  often  considerable  sickness. 

Very  different  modes  of  treating  these 
accidents  have  been  practised,  and  no  doubt 
the  same  means  should  not  be  pursued  indis- 
criminately.   Much  must  depend  on  the 
state  of  the  patient,  when  he  received  tlie 
injury,  the  degree  of  this,  the  time  which 
has  elapsed  since,  and  other  circumstances. 
Abernethy   considers,    that    in    the  first 
=forro  V^t^^p  should  be  done;  that  the  sti- 
crease;  and  this  constitutes  the  Udrd  stage,    ^^^^^J^  ^1^^^^     maV  be  even  in- 
which  is  the  most  important  of  the  senes  of  ^^^^^^f /[^^^^  ^especially  so  in  the 

second  'stage,  increasing    the  tendency  to 


effects  proceeding  from  a  concussion  _ 

These  several  stages  vary  considerably  m 
their  degree  and  duration;  but  more  or 
less  of  each  will  be  found  to  take  place  in 
every  instance  where  the  brain  has  been 
violently  shaken.  Whether  they  bear  any 
certain  proportion  to  each  oUier  or  not,  is 
not  known;  indeed  this  will  depend  upon 
such  a  variety  of  circumstances  in  the  con- 
stitution, the  injury,  and  the  after-treatment, 
that  it  must  be  difficult  to  determme. 

To  distinguish  between  an  extravasation 
and  a  concussion  by  the  symptoms  only. 


inflammation ;  and  where  this  has  come 
on,  that  the  antiphlogistic  plan  must  be 
actively  pursued.  However,  a  moderate 
abstraction  of  blood,  general  or  topical, 
will  be  commonly  proper  at  first,  where 
the  habit  will  allow  it,  as  congestion  may 
be  suspected,  and  to  obviate  inflamma- 
tion, especially  where  the  person  was  intoxi- 
cated at  the  time  of  the  accident ;  and  the 
effect  of  this  measure  may  influence  the 
subsequent  treatment.    If  the  pulse  rose 


and  a  concussion  by  the  symptoms  om^  ,  ~}-^  the  patient  became  more  sens- 
Mr.  Pott  says,_  is  frequently  a  very  difficult   af  e  ^t,  ana       P^  ^^^^^^ 


matter;  sometimes  an  impossible  one.  The 
similarity  of  the  effects,  in  some  cases,  and 
the  very  small  space  of  time  which  may  in- 
tervene between  the  going  off  of  the  one 
and  accession  of  the  other,  render  this  a 
very  nice  exercise  of  the  judgment,  ihe 
first  stunning  or  deprivation  of  sense,  whe- 
ther total  or  partial,  may  be  from  either, 
and  no  man  can  tell  from  which  ;  but  when 
these  first  symptoms  have  been  removed,  or 
have   spontaneously  disappeared,   if  such 
patient  is  again  oppressed  with  drowsiness, 
or  ^stupidity,  or  total  or  partial  loss  of  sense, 
it  then  becomes  probable  that  the  first  com- 
plaints were  from  concussion,  and  that  the 
latter  are  from  extravasation  ;  and  the  greater 
the  distance  of  time  between  the  two,  the 
greater  is  the  probability  not  only  that  an 
extravasation  is  the  cause,  but  that  the  ex. 
travasation  is  of  the  limpid  kind,  made 
gradatim,  and  within  the  brain. 

"Whoever  seriously  reflects  on  the  nature 
of  these  two  causes  of  evil  within  the 
cranium,  and  considers  them  as  liable  to 
frequent  combination  in  the  same  subject, 
and  at  tlie  same- time  considers  that,  in  many 
instances,  no  degree  of  information  can  be 


ible,  we  should  be  led  to  pursue  the  eva- 
cuating plan,  taking  perhaps  more  blood, 
exhibiting  active  cathartics,  as  the  bowels 
will  be  found  very  torpid,  applying  cold 
lotions  to  the  head,  &c.    These  means, 
however,  will  be  especially  called  for,  when 
marks  of  inflammation  appear.  Sometimes 
brisk  emetics  have  been  very  beneficia  ,  as 
sulphate  of  zinc,  &c.  :  they  are  particularly 
recommended,  where  the  person  was  under 
the  influence  of  anger  ;  or  the  stomach  full, 
when  the  accident  happened  ;  but  they  are 
liable  to  objection,  where  there  are  marks  of 
congestion,  or  increased  action  in  the  vessels 
of  the  head.    If  bleeding  should  lower  the 
pulse,  and  render  the  patient  worse,  eva- 
cuations  must   not  be  pursued ;  it  may 
be  better  generally  to  wait  the  gradual 
return  of  sensibiUty,  unless  the  torpor  be 
alarming,  Uke  a  state  of  syncope  :  in  which 
case,  or  if  it  continue  very  long,  stimulants 
appear  justified,  as  ammonia,  or  others  of 
transient  operation,  with  a  blister  to  tJie 
head,  to  restore  some  degree  of  sensibility. 
If  in  the  sequel  marks  of  irritation  appear, 
as  spasms  or  convulsions,  opium  joined  with 
antimony,  or  in  the  form  of  Dover  s  powder. 


instances,  no  degree  o   mtormation  can  1^   '""X,,  "t,;  ^.eful,  the  necessai-y  eva- 

obtained  from  the  or^y  ^^Sg  Vr^f^f^^^f^^Y'^ 

titioner  h^s  to  act  in               ^f^^^ifS  2nd  the  shower-batli  may  be  employed  witl. 

and  how  very  unjust     /^f  ^y^^iffiaence  advantage  ;  and  it  will  be  particularly  ne- 

ignorance  which  is  only  a  J""  cessary  to  avo  d  great  bodily  exertion,  sU- 

aLing  from  X^TljL^  r^^^^^^^  -TatLg  liquors!  &c.     Should  paralytic 

and  the  impossibility  ot  attaininj,  lu  „vinntoi 


to  form  a  clear  judgment. 

Abernethy  observes,  that  m  cases  ot 
simple  concussion,  the  insensibility  is  not  so 
great,  as  where  compression  exists,  the  pupils 
are  more  contracted,  the  muscles  less  relaxed, 
little  or  po  btertor  attends,  but_  the  pulse  is 


symptoms  remain,  stimulants  general  or 
local  may  be  required.  Whore  alarming 
symptoms  follow  an  injury  to  the  head, 
extravasation  may  be  suspected :  and  the 
operation  of  trepanning,  skilfully  perfonncd, 
wUl  do  no  harm  to  the  patient,  but  may 
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materially  relievo,  even  by  the  loss  of  blood 
attending. 

from  co7ide7iso,  to  make  tliick.)  A  thicken- 
ing of  any  fluid. 

CONDIME'NTUM.  (From  co«rf/o,  to 
preserve,  or  season.)  A  condiment,  pre- 
serve, or  sweetmeat. 

CoNDu'cTio.  (From  couduco,  to  draw 
along.)  In  Cahus  Aiirelianus,  it  is  a  spasm, 
or  convulsion,  drawing  the  muscles  out  of 
their  proper  positions. 

CONDU'CTOR.  (From  conduco,  to 
lead,  or  guide.)  A  surgical  instrument, 
the  use  of  which  is  to  direct  the  knife  in 
certain  operations.  It  is  more  commonly 
ciUled  a  director. 

CONDUPLICATUS.  Folded.  Ap- 
plied to  leaves  when  the  margins  are  clapped 
flatly  together;  as  in  Boscaia  purpurea,  and 
the  bases  of  sword-shaped  leaves.   See  Leaf. 

CO'NDYLE.  (Cond^/his;  from  KoySu,  an 
ancient  cup,  shaped  like  a  joint.)  A  round 
eminence  of  a  bone  in  any  of  the  ioints. 
^  CONDYLO'MA.  (Cmd^loma,  alls,  n.: 
Irom  KovSvAos,  a  tubercle,  or  knot.)  A  soft, 
wavt-like  excrescence,  that  appears  about  the 
anus  and  pudendum  of  both  sexes.  There 
are  several  species  of  condylomata,  which 
have  received  names  from  their  appearances  ; 
as  /cms,  cri/stce,  thymus,  from  tlieir  resem- 
blance to  a  fig,  &c. 

CONE.  See  SlroUlus. 
CoNEi'oN.  (From  Koivav,  to  turn  round.) 
In  Hippocrates  it  imports  hemlock.  It  is 
said  to  be  thus  named,  because  it  produces 
a  vertigo  in  those  who  talce  it  in^vardly. 
See  Conium. 

Cone'ssi  cortex.    See  Nerium  aniidu- 
sentericum. 

_  CONFE'CTION.  {Corifectio,  onis,  f.; 
from  c(»i^C8o,  to  make  up.)  A  confection. 
In  general  it  means  any  thing  made  up  with 
sugar.  The  term,  in  the  new  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  includes  those  articles  which 
were  formerly  called  electuaries  and  con- 
serves, between  which  there  do  not  appear 
to  be  sufficient  grounds  to  make  a  dis- 
linction. 

CoKPECTio  AJiTGDALARUM.  Confection 
of  almonds.  Take  of  sweet  almonds,  an 
ounce  ;  Acacia  gum  powdered,  a  drachm  ; 
refined  sugar,  half  an  ounce.  The  almonds 
having  been  previously  macerated  in  water, 
and  their  external  coat  removed,  beat  the 
whole  together,  until  they  are  thoroughly 
incorporated.  It  has  been  objected  to  the 
almond  mixture,  which  is  an  article  of  very 
general  use,  that  it  requires  considerable 
time  tor  its  extemporaneous  preparation, 
and  that  It  spoils  and  cannot  be  kept  when 
It  IS  made.  This  will  be  obviated  by  the 
present  form,  which  does  keep  for  a  suf- 
ficient length  of  time,  and  rubs  down  into 
tlie  mixture  immediately. 

CoNFECTio  AHOAiATiCA.  This  preparation 
was  formerly  called  Conjcclio  cardiaca.  Con- 


J<KUo  naleighana.    Take  of  cinnamon  bark 
nutmegs,  of  each  two  ounces ;  cloves,  an 
ounce ;  cardamom   seeds,  half  an  ounce ; 
saffron  dried,  two  ounces  ;  prepared  shells 
sixteen  ounces  ;  refined  sugar  powdered,  two 
pounrls ;  water,  a  pint.     Reduce  tlie  drv 
substances,  mixed  together,    to   very  fine 
powder  J    then  add   the  water  gradually, 
and  mix  the  whole,  until  it  is  incorporated, 
iliis  preparation  is  now  much  simplified  by 
thp  London  college.     It  is  an  excellent 
medicine,   possessing   stimulant,  antispas- 
modic,    and   adstringent  virtues;   and  is 
exhibited  with  these  views  to  children  and 
adults,  in  a  vast  variety  of  diseases,  mixed 
with  other  medicines.    It  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  10  gr.  to  a  drachm. 

CoNFECTio  AURANTioKUM,  Conserva  cor- 
tins  exterioris  auruntii  hisj)alensis.  Conserva 
Jiavedmis  corlicum  auranlioriiin.  Take  of 
fresh  external  rind  of  oranges,  separated  by 
rasping,  a  pound;  refined  sugar,  three 
pounds.  Bruise  the  rind  with  a  wooden 
pestle,  in  a  stone  mortar ;  then,  after  adding 
the  sugar,  bruise  it  again,  until  the  whole  is 
thoroughly  incorporated.  This  is  well  cal- 
culated to  form  the  basis  of  a  tonic  and 
stomachic  confection,  and  may  be  given  alone 
in  doses  of  from  two  to  five  drachms,  twice  or 
three  times  a-day. 

CONFECTIO     CARDlACA.  ScO  ConfeclW 

aromatica. 

CoNFECTio  CASSIA.  Ekcluarium  cassia. 
Electuarium  e  cassia.  Confection  of  cassia. 
Take  of  fresh  cassia  pulp,  half  a  pound ; 
manna,  two  ounces;  tamarmd  pulp,  an 
ounce  ;  syrup  of  roses,  half  a  pint.  Bruise 
the  manna  ;  melt  it  in  the  syrup  by  a  water- 
bath  ;  then  mix  in  the  pulps,  and  evaporate 
down  to  a  proper  consistence.  This  is  a 
very  elegant,  pleasant,  and  mild  aperient  for 
the  feeble,  and  for  cfaildien.  Dose  from  two 
drachms  to  an  ounce. 

CoNFECTio  opii.    Covfeclio  opiata.  JVii. 
lo7iium  Londinense.     PhUonium  Eomanum. 
Confection  of  opium.     Take  of  hard  opium 
powdered,  six  drachms;    long  pepper,  an 
ounce  ;  ginger  root,  two  ounces  ;  caraway- 
seeds,  three  ounces;  syrup,  a  pint.  Rub 
together  the  opium  and  the  syrup  previously 
heated;  then   add   the  remaining  articles 
reduced  to  powder,  and  mix.     To  the  credit 
of  modern  pharmacy,  this  is  the  only  one 
that  remains  of  all  those  complicated'  and 
confused    preparations   called  mithridate, 
theriaca,  &c.  ;  it  more  nearly  approximates, 
in  its  composition,  the  philonium  than  any 
other,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  ell'ectual 
substitute  for  them  in  practice.      This  very 
warm  and  stimulating  confection  is  ndmir- 
ably  calculated  to  relieve  diarrhrea,  or  sp:isuis 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  is  fretjuenily 
ordered  in  doses  of  from  lOgrs.,  to  half  a 
drachm.    About  36  grains  conUiin  one  of 
opium. 

CoNFECTio  pirtnis  nigki.  Confection  of 
black  pepper..  Take  of  black  pepper;  cic. 


CON 

ounpaiic,  of  eavh  a  pound;  fonnel  seed^j, 

three  pouuds;  '^^^^^y  ?  "1 '"ILV 'dients 
two  pounds.  Rub  the  dry  ing.edients 
iLelhcr  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  a  very  hne 
poSr  then,  having  added  the  honey  rub 
them  acrain  so  that  the  whole  may  inco.po- 
This  confection  is  given  mternally 
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a  pound ;  tamarind  pulp,  pulp  of  prunes, 
cassia  pulp,  of  eacli  half  a  pound  ;  coriandei' 
seeds,  four  ounces ;  liquorice  root,  three 
ounces;  refined  sugar,  two  pounds  and  a 
half.  Powder  the  senna  leaves  widi  the 
coriander  seeds,  and  separate,  by  sifting  ten 
ounces  of  the  mixed  powder.     Boil  the 


rate.  This  confection  is  given  'ut^riui  y  °  ^^^..^jg,  ^;th  the  figs  and  the  liquorice- 
ajjainst  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  extremity  ^^^^^^^ 


aijanist  a  reiaxcu  i-u"^"  —  -.  - 

of  d,e  rectum,  producing  partial  prolapse 
ana  against  that  piley  state  which  results 
from  weakness.    A  similar  compound  h^ 
been  long  celebrated  and  sold  under  the 
name  of  Ward's  paste. 

COSFECTIO  KOS^  CANINJE.      ConSe^-UCt  c;/- 

nosbati.     Conservafructus  cynosbati.  Con- 
serve of  liips.     Confection  ot  dog-^ose. 
Take  of  dog-rose  pulp,  a  PO"'^'' ^  "^^ 
sugar  powdered,  twenty  ounces,  l-xpose 
the  pulp  in  a  water-bath  to  a  gentle  heat 
then^idd  the  sugar  gradually,  and  rub  them 
together  until  they  are  thoroughly  inco,  po- 
rated.    This  preparation  is  cooling  and  ad- 
stringent;  it  is  seldom  given  alone,  but 
mostly  joined  to  some  other  medicine,  m  the 
form  of  linctus,  or  electuary. 

CoNFECTio  Ros^  GALLiciE.  Con!^erva 
rosce.  CoJiservarosarum,  rubmriim.  Con- 
serve of  red  rose.  Take  of  the  petals  o t  tte 
red  rose,  before  it  is  expanded,  and  without 
the  claws,  a  pound;  refined  sugar,  three 


root  in  four  pints  of  water,  until  it  be  re^ 
duced  to  half;  then  press  out  and  strain  tlie 
liquor.  Evaporate  the  liquor,  until  a  pint 
and  a  half  only  remains  of  the  whole  ;  then 
add  the  sugar,  to  make  syrup.  Lastly,  mix 
the  pulps  gradually  with  the  syrup,  and, 
having  added  tlie  sifted  powder,  mix  the 
whole  together.  This  is  a  mild  and  elegant 
aperient,  well  adapted  for  pregnant  women, 
and  those  whose  bowels  are  easily  moved. 

Dose,  ■:.ss.  to  :^ss. 

CONFERTUS.  Clustered,  orcrowded 
together:  applied  to  leaves.    See  Leaf. 

CONFE'RVA.  (From  conjcrvco,  to  knit 
together.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsan  system.  Class, 
Cnmtogamia ;  Order,  Jlga. 

i  A  kind  of  moss:  named  from  its  use 
forr^erly  in  healing  broken  bones. 

CoKFEaVA  HELMINTHOCOETOS.       bCC  CO- 

rallina  corsicana. 

Conferva  rivalis.     This  plant.  Con- 


a  pound;  '^^'^^^.'^  ^"f ferva ;  filamentis  simplicissimus  cvguahbus 
pounds.  Bruise  the  petals  in  a  stone  inor  J^-^  J  „f  Linnaeus,  has  been  recom- 
tar;  then,  having  added  the  sugar,  beat  them    '"'^'^^'^"V  „f  spasmodic  asthma, 

aga  n  together,  until  they  are  thoroughly    menae  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

LTcorporaled.     This  is  an  exec  lent  sub-    gj^^^f^^      it  contains, 
astringent    composition.     ,  R^Wj^^/r^^     VoNFlRM  A'NTI  A.    (From  con,  and 
with  wateiwt  forms  an  excellent  diw,  w  th  a,en.)    1.  Restoratives  _ 

some  lemon  juice,    in  h^EmoiThagic  com-  ^^eh  fasten  the  teeth  m 

plaints ;  it  may  also  be  given  with  vitriolated 

zinc,  in  the  form  of  an  electuary.  CONFLUENT.      Runmng  together. 

CoNFECTio  RUTiE.     Electuauum  e  baccis         ,  j  j           tions.     S^e  Vanola. 
lauri.     Confection  of  rue.    Take  of  rue    APP^^^^pLU'XION.      Much    used  by 
leaves  dried,  caraway  seeds,  bay  berries,  ot            ;                   interpreter  Galen,  frotn 
'  each  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  sagapenum,  half   Hippoc                   ^  ^.^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
an  ounce  :  black  pepper,  two  drachms  ;  cla-    a  notion  tnai  p  _  ^ 


a  notion  urdi  uuita  ^  

consent  with  one  another,  and  that  they  are 
all  perspirable   by   many  subtle  streams 
Paracelsus,  according  to  his  way,  expressed 
the  former  by  confederation. 

CONFORMA'TIO.  (From  conformo, 
to  shape  or  fashion.)  Conformation.  The 
natural  shape  and  form  of  any  V^^- 

CoNFORTA'KTiA.       (From  confoHl' 
strengthen.)      Cordial  and  strengthening 


rified  honey,  sixteen  ounces.  Rub  the  dry 
articles  together,  into  a  very  fine  powder ; 
then  add  the  honey,  and  mix  the  whole.  Its 
use  is  confined  to  clysters. 

CoNFECTio  scAMMONE^.  Electuarium 
scammonii.  Electuarium  e  scarnnwnio.^  Elec- 
tuarium   caryocoslinum.       Confection  ot 

•"■TT  jtnlTdTLrc;:™.  _  . 
cfr^4»r  p-<'«itn^^  . 

drachms;  oil  of  caraway,  halt  a  draclm^  Confu'sio.     (From   co«>uto,   to  mix 

syrup  of  roses,  as  much  as  IS  sufficien^^^^  ^  ^^^.^^^^^  or  disorder  in  the 

the  dry  articles  together,   into  very  tine  b        ;,^^^Am„  from  a  rupture   of  the 

powder;  next  rub  them  again  J"'^"-  ^mbranes,  which  include  the  humours,  by 

syrup  is  gradually  added;  then  ^,l,ich  means  they  are  all  confounded  to- 

of  caraway,  and  mix  the  whole        t"?'""^^  ^ther. 

This  is  a  strong  stimulating  cathartic,  b  Congela'ti.  (From  congelo,  to  freeze.) 

calculated  to  remove  worms  from  t'l^  P""  CongcMici.    Persons  afflicted  with  a  cata- 

via?,  with  which  view  it  is  mostly  exhibitea.  .6  - 


•  J    . .  ^ 

Dose  from  '^ss.  to  53.  . 

CoNFECTio  SENN^.  Elcctuanwi  setmec. 
Electuarium  Icnitivum.  Confection  of  senna, 
Take  of  senna  leaves,  eight  ounces }  tig*, 


(JOTIgClUltCl.      X  tiouiio  i«>""-  

lepsy  are  so  called,  by  which  all  sensation 
seems  to  be  taken  away. 

CONGELA'TION.  {Congehitw ;  trom 
co»ge/o,  to  freeze.)  That  change  ot  liquid 
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bodies  wliich  takes  place  when  they  pass  to  a 
solid  state,  hy  losing  the  caloric  which  kept 
them  in  a  state  of  fluidity. 

CoNGEi-ATi'vA,  ( Froiti  cougdo,  to  con- 
geal.) Medicines  tiaat  inspissate  humours, 
•and  stop  fluxions  and  rheums. 

_  CO'NGENER.  (From  con,  and  genus, 
Ikind.)  Of  tlie  same  kind  ;  concurring  in 
the  same  action.  It  is  ^usually  said  of  the 
muscles. 

CONGE'STION.  (From  congero,  to 
-amass.)  A  collection  of  blood  or  other 
fluid  ;  thus  we  say  a  congestion  of  blood  in 
the  vessels  when  they  are  over  distended,  and 
the  motion  is  slow. 

CONGLOBATE.  {Conglobatus ;  from 
•conglobo,  to  gather  into  a  ball.)  1.  A  term 
•applied  to  a  gland,  Glandiila  conglohata, 
•which  is  formed  of  a  contortion  of  lym- 
j)hatic  vessels,  connected  together  by  cellular 
structure,  having  neither  a  cavity  nor  any 
excretory  duct:  such  are  the  mesenteric,, 
inguinal,  axillary  glands,  &c.     See  Gland. 

2.  A  conglobate  jloiuer,  is  a  compound  one 
growing  in  the  form  of  a  sphere  or  globe. 

CONGLOMERATE.  {Conglomeratus ; 
from  co7(^/omero,  to  heap  upon  one.)  1.  Ap- 
plied to  a  gland,  Glandula  conglomerala, 
which  consists  of  a  number  of  smaller  glome- 
rate glands,  tlje  excretory  ducts  of  which 
all  unite  into  one  common  duct :  such  are 
the  salival,  parotid  glands,  &c. 

2.  Conglomerate  Jiawers,  are  such  as  are 
heaped  together  on  a  footstalk,  to  which 
they  are  irregularly,  but  closely  connected. 
See  Panicida. 

CONGLOMERITE.  A  compound 
mineral  mass,  in  which  angular  fragments 
of  rocks  are  imbedded.  The  Italian  term 
breccia,  has  the  same  meaning.  In  pudding 
stone,  the  imbedded  fragments  are  rovmd, 
bearing  the  marks  of  having  been  polished 
by  attrition. 

CONGLUTINA'NTIA.  (From  con- 
glutino,  to  glue  together.)  Healing  medi- 
cines ;  and  such  as  unite  parts  disjoined  by 
accident. 

CONICUS.  Conical.  Applied  to  leaves, 
nectaries,  receptacles,  &c.  —  Nectarium  co- 
nicum,  in  the  Ulricularia  Jhlinsa,  and  the 
receptacle  of  the  daisy,  Anthemis  arvensis, 
cotvla,  and  Matricaria  chamoviilln. 

CONIFERiE.  Cone-bearing  plants. 
The  name  of  an  order  in  Linnseus's  Frag- 
ments of  a  Natural  Method. 

CO'NIS.  Y.OVLS.  Dust;  fine  powder; 
ashes  ;  a  nit  in  the  hair  ;  scurf  from  the  head  ; 
and  sometimes  it  signifies  lime. 

CONITE.  1.  An  ash  or  greenisli  grey- 
coloured  mineral,  which  becomes  brown  on 
exposure  to  air.  It  is  found  in  Saxony  and 
Iceland. 

2.  Dr.  Maccullock  has  given  this  name 
to  a  pulverulent  mineral,  as  fusible  as  glass 
into  a  transparent  l)ead,  whicli  lie  found  in 
the  trap  hills  of  Kilnatrick,  and  the  islo  of 
Sky.  , 


CONI'UM.  (From  Kovia,  dust,  accord- 
ing to  Linnajus  ;  or  from  koivom,  circumago, 
on  account  of  its  inebriating  and  poisonous 
quality. )  Hemlock. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria  ;  Or- 
der, Digijnia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  offi- 
cinal hemlock.    See  Conium  maculalum. 

CoNiuM  MACOLATUM,  The  Systematic 
name  for  the  dcuta  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
It  is  called  by  some  camaran;  by  others 
abiotos  ;  and,  according  to  Erotian,  cambeiun 
is  an  old  Sicilian  word  for  cicuta.  Cicuta 
major fcetida.  Conium  —  seminibus  striatis,  of 
Linnaeus. 

Hemlock  is  found  in  every  part  of  Eng- 
land, and  is  distinguished  from  those  plants 
which  bear  some  resemblance  to  it,  by  the 
spotted  stem.    It  is  generally  believed  to  be 
a  very  active  poison.     In  a  very  moderate 
dose  it  is  apt    to  occasion   sickness  and 
vertigo;  in  a  larger  quantity  it  produces 
anxiety,  cardialgia,  vomiting,  convulsions, 
coma,  and  death.    Baron  Stoerk  was  the 
first  who  brought  hemlock  into  repute  as  a 
medicine   of  extraordinary   efficacy :  and 
although  we  have  not  in  this  country  any 
direct  facts,  like  those  mentioned  by  Stoerk, 
proving  that  inveterate  scirrhuses,  cancers, 
ulcers,    and  many  other  diseases  hitherto 
deemed  irremediable,  are  to  be  completely 
cured  by  the  cicuta ;  we  have  however  the 
testimonies  of  several  eminent  physicians, 
shewing  that  some  complaints  which  had 
resisted  other  powerful  remedies,  yielded  to 
hemlock ;   and  that  even  some  disorders, 
which  if  not  really  cancerous,  were  at  least 
suspected  to  be  of  that  tendency,  were  greatly 
benefited  by  tliis  remedy.    In  chronic  rheu- 
matisms, some  glandular  swellings,  and  in 
various  fixed  and  periodical  pains,  the  cicuta 
is  now  very  generally  employed  ;  and  from 
daily  experience,  it  appears  in  such  cases  to 
be  a  very  efficacious  remedy.     It  has  also 
been  of  singular  use  in  the  hooping-cougli. 
Nor  is  it  less  efficacious  when  applied  ex- 
ternally ;  a  poultice  made  of  oatmeal  and 
the  expressed  juice,  (or  a  decoction  of  the 
extract,  when  the  other  cannot  be  obtained,) 
allays  tlie  most  excruciating  torturing  p.iins 
of  a  cancer,  and  tlius  gives  rest  to  the  dis- 
tracted patient. 

Tlie  proper  metliod  of  administering  co- 
nium internally,  is  to  begin  witli  a  few  grains 
of  the  powder  or  inspi.ssated  juice,  and  gra- 
dually to  increase  the  dose  until  a  giddiness 
affects  the  head,  a  motion  t«  felt  in  the  eyes 
as  if  pressed  outwards,  with  a  slight  sickness 
and  trembling  agitation  of  the  body.  One 
or  more  of  these  symptoms  are  the  evidence 
of  a  full  dose,  which  should  be  continued 
until  they  have  ceased,  and  then  after  a  few 
days  the  dose  may  be  increased ,  for  little 
advantage  can  be  expected  but  by  a  conti- 
nuance  of  the  greatest  quantity  the  patient 
can  bear.    In  some  constitutions  even  small 
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doses  gready  offead,  occasioning  spasms, 
heat  and  tiiirst ;  in  such  instances  it  will  be 
of  no  service.    As  the  powder  of  the  dried 
leaves  has  been  thought  to  act,  and  may.be 
depended  upon  with  more  certainty  than  the 
extract,  tlie  following  direction  should  be 
observed  in  the  preparation  :  —  Gather  the 
plant  about  the  end  of  June,  when  it  is  in 
flower ;  pick  off  the  little  leaves,  and  throw 
away  tlie  leaf-stalks  :  dry  the  small  selected 
leaves  in  a  hot  sun,  or  in  a  tin  or  pewter 
dish  before  the  fire.    Preserve  them  in  bags 
made  of  strong  brown  paper,  or  powder 
them  and  keep  the  powder  in  glass  phials 
where  the  light  is  excluded ;  for  light  dis- 
sipates the  beautiful  green  colour  very  soon, 
and  thus  the  medicine  loses  its  appearance, 
if  not  its  efficacy :  this  mode  is  recommended 
by  Dr.  "Withering.    The  extract  should  also 
be  made  of  the  plant  gathered  at  this  period. 
From  2  to  20  grains  of  the  powder  may  be 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

CONJUGATUS.  Conjugate  or  yoked : 
applied  to  leaves,  which  are  said  to  be  con- 
jugate or  binate.  They  consist  of  one  pair 
of  leaflets  ;  as  in  the  Mimosa. 

CONJUNCTIVA.  Membrana  conjunc- 
tiva. The  conjunctive  membrane  of  the  eye  ; 
a  thin,  transparent,  delicate  membrane,  that 
lines  the  internal  superficies  of  one  eyelid, 
and  is  reflected  from  thence  over  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  bulb,  then  reflected  again  to 
the  edge  of  the  other  eyelid.  That  portion 
which  covers  the  transparent  cornea  cannot, 
without  much  difficulty,  be  separated  from 
it.  Inflammation  of  this  membrane  is  called 
opitthnimia. 

CONJUNCTUS.  Conjoined.  A  bo- 
tanical term  applied  to  a  tuber  which  is  said 
to  be  conjoined  when  in  immediate  contact 
wth  another,  as  in  many  of  the  Orchides. 

CONNA'TUS.  (From  con,  and  nascor, 
to  grow  together.)  1.  Born  with  a  person  ; 
the  same  with  congenittis^'^... 

2.  In  botany  it  is  applied  to  leaves,  which 
are  said  to  be  connate  when  united  at  their 
base  ;  as  in  Chlora  perfoliata. 

CONNEXION.  See  Arliculalion. 
CONNIVENS.  (From  conniweo,  to  make 
as  if  lie  did  not  see.)  In  botany  applied  to 
petals  of  flowers,  as  in  those  of  the  Rumex, 
and  to"  the  receptacle  of  the  fig,  which  the 
fruit  really  is,  being  a  fleshy  connivent  re- 
ceptacle, enclosing  and  hiding  the  florets. 

Connutri'tus.  (From  con,  and  nutrior, 
to  be  nourished  with.)  It  is  what  becomes 
habitual  to  a  person  from  his  particular 
nourishment,  or  what  breaks  out  into  a  dis- 
ease in  process  of  time,  which  gradually 
had  its  foundation  in  the  first  aliments,  as 
from  sucking  a  distempered  nurse,  or  the 
like. 

Conquassa'tio.  Conquassation.  In  phar- 
macy it  is  a  species  of  comminution,  or  an 
operation  by  which  moist  concrete  substant'es, 
as  recent  vi;gctnblcs,  fruils,  the  softtr  parts 
of  animals,  &c.  are  agitated  and  bruised, 
till,  partly  by  their  proper  succulence,  or  by 


the  affusion  of  some  liquor,  tfiey^are  reduced 
to  a  soft  pulp. 

CONHFNGIUS,  Hekiwaw,  was  bom  at 
Norden,  in  East  Frieslandy  1606,  and  gra- 
duated in  medicine  at  Helmstat,  where  he 
soon  after  became  professor  in  that  science,, 
and  subsequently  in  physics,,  law,  and  poli- 
tics.   He  was  also  made  physician  and"  aulic 
counsellor  to  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  the 
King  of  Denmark,  and  several  of  the  Ger- 
man princes.    He  wrote  nvmaerous  works  iit 
philosophy,  medicine,  and  hfetory,  display- 
ing great  learning,  and  long   highly  es- 
teemed.   In  one  treatise  he  refers  the  de- 
generacy of  the  modern  Germans  to  their 
altered  mode  of  living,  the  use  of  stoves,, 
tobacco,  &c.    He  published  also  an  "  In-- 
troduction  to  the  whole  Art  of  Medicine, 
and  its  several  Parts,"  containing  »  lEstory- 
and  Bibliotheca   Medica,  with  numerous 
Dissertations  on  particular  Diseaeesv  He- 
died  in  1681. 

CONSENT.  Consent  of  partsi  See 
Syrrvpathy. 

CONSE'RVA.  (From  coTiservo,  t* 
keep.)  A  conserve.  A  compositioH  of 
some  jecent  vegetable  and  sugar,  beat  to- 
gether into  an  uniform  mass  of  the  consist- 
ence of  honey ;  as  conserve  of  hips,  orange 
peel,  &c.  Conserves  are  called  confection.% 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharma^ 
copoeia.     See  Confeclio. 

CoNSKBVA  ABSiNTHii  MARiTiMi.  Scc  Ar- 
temisia marilima. 

CoNSERVA  ABi.  This  is  occasionally 
exhibited  as  a  stimulant  and  diuretic.  See 
Arum  maculaium. 

CONSEBVA  AURANTII 

Confeclio  aurantioriim. 

CoNSEBVA  CYNOSBATI. 

canhicB. 

CoNSERVA  LUJULJK. 

wood-sorrel,  possessing 
antiseptic  qualities.    See  Oxalis  acetose/la. 

CoNSERVA  MENTHJE.  This  preparation  of 
mint  is  given  occasionally  as  a  stomachic,  in 
sickness  and  weakness  of  the  stomach.  See 
Mentha  viridis. 

CoNSKBVA  PRUNi  sYi-VESTBis.  Astrin- 
gent virtues  are  ascribed  to  this  medicine, 
which  is  now  seldom  used  but  in  private 
formuljE. 

CoNSERVA  BOSTE.  This  conscrvc,  rubbed 
down  with  water,  to  which  is  added  some 
lemon-juice,  forms  an  excellent  drink  in 
haimorrhagic  complaints.  See  Confeclio  roscp 
gal  lie  fc. 

CoNSEBVA  scili.jK.  A  preparation  of 
squills,  which  affords  an  excellent  basis  for 
an  electuary,  possessing  expectorant  and 
diuretic  qualities. 

Consiste'ntia.  (From  consisto,  to  abide.) 
The  state  or  acme  of  a  disease.  Tlie  appear- 
ance or  stnte  of  the  humotirs  and  excrements. 

CONSOXIDA.  (So  called,  quia  con- 
snlidandi  el  conghilinnndi  vi  pallet ;  from  its 
power  in  agglutinating  and  joining  together 
things  broken.)    Sou  Symphijium. 


HispALENsis.  See 

See  Confeclio  rosm 

A  preparation  of 
acid,  coolinsi,  and 
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'  CoKsoi.iDA  ACJREA,     See  SolMago-  vlr- 
ga  aurea. 

CoNsoLiDA  MAJOR.    See  Symphyluni. 
CoNsoLiDA   jiEDiA.     See  Ajuga  pyra- 
tnidalis- 

CoNsOLiDA  MINOR.     See  Prunella. 
CoNsoLiDA   REGALis.     See  Delphinium 
consolidd' 

CoNsoi.iDA  SARACENICA,  See  Solidago 
virga  aiireti. 

CONSOUND.    See  Symphyhmi. 

Consound  middle.  See  Ajuga  pyramidalis. 

COXSTANTI'NUS,  Africanus,  was 
born  at  Carthage,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
1 1th  century.  He  lived  near  forty  years  at 
Babylon,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Eastern  languages.  Among 
tlie  sciences,  medicine  appears  to  have  prin- 
cipally occupied  liis  attention ;  and  two  of 
his  works  were  thought  deserving  of  being 
printed  at  Bale,  about  4^  centuries  after  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1087.  They  are 
thought  however  to  have  been  chiefly  trans- 
lated from  Arabian  writers. 

CONSTIPATION.  [ConstipalM;  from 
constipn,  to  crowd  togetlier.)  Obsiipalio. 
Costiveness.  A  person  is  said  to  be  costive 
when  tlie  alvine  excrements  are  not  expelled 
daily,  and  when  the  faeces  are  so  hardened 
as  not  to  receive  their  form  from  the  impres- 
sion of  the  rectum  upon  them. 

CONSTITUTION.  ConstUidlo.  The 
general  condition  of  the  body,  as  evinced  by 
the  peculiarities  in  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions ;  such  are,  the  peculiar  predisposition 
to  certain  diseases,  or  liability  of  particular 
organs  to  disease  ;  the  varieties  in  digestion, 
in  muscular  power  and  motion,  in  sleep,  in 
the  appetite,  &c.  Some  marked  peculiarities 
of  constitution  are  observed  to  be  accom- 
panied with  certain  external  characters,  such 
as  a  particulai-  colour  and  texture  of  the 
skin,  and  of  the  liair,  and  also  witli  a  pecu- 
liarity of  form  and  disposition  of  mind ;  all 
of  which  have  been  observed  from  the  earliest 
time,  and  divided  into  classes :  and  whicli 
received  names  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
humeral  pathology  which  tliey  stilJ  retain. 
See  Temperament. 

CoNSTRicTi'vA.  (From  comlrlngo,  to 
bind  together.)  Stj'ptics. 

CONSTRI'CTOR.  (From  constringo, 
to  bind  together.)  A  name  given  to  those 
muscles  which  contract  any  opening  of  the 
body. 

Constrictor  alve  nasi.  See  Depres- 
sor labii  superioris  alccqvc  nasi. 

Constrictor  ani.    Sec  Sphincter  ani. 

Constrictor  isthmi  faucium.  Glosso- 
slaphUinus  of  Winslow,  Douglas,  and  Cow- 
per ;  and  Glosso  slaphilin  of  Dumas.  A 
muscle  situated  at  the  side  of  the  entry  of 
the  fauces,  that  draws  the  velum  pendulum 
jmlati  towards  the  root  of  the  tongue,  which 
it  raises  at  tlic  same  time,  and  with  its  fellow 
contracts  the  passage  between  the  two 
arches,  by  which  it  shuts  the  opening  of  the 
fauces. 


Constrictor  i.abipriim.  Soe-Orbicvlans 
oris. 

Constrictor  oris.    See  Orbicularis  oris. 
Constrictor  itAlpeerarum.    See  Orbi- 
cularis pnlpebranim. 

CoNSTRICTORES  l'HARYNG.«I.   The  muSclcS 

of  the  cEsophagus. 

Constrictor  tharyngis  inferior.  Crico 
pharyngeus ;  Thyro-pliay-yngevs  of  Douglas 
and  Winslow.  CricoUiyrophnryngidn  of 
Dumas.  A  muscle  situated  on  the  posterior 
pai-t  of  the|pharynx.  It  arises  from  the  side 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  near  the  attach- 
ment of  the  sternohyoideus  and  tliyro- 
hyoideus  muscles ;  and  from  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  near  the  crico  -thyroideus ;  it  is  in- 
serted into  the  white  line,  where  it  joins 
with  its  fellow,  the  superior  fibres  running 
obliquely  upwards,  covering  nearly  one-half 
of  the  middle  consti'ictor,  and  terminating  in 
a  point:  the  inferior  fibres  run  more  trans- 
versely, and  cover  the  beginning  of  the 
oasophagus.  Its  use  is  1o  compress  that  part 
of  the  pharynx  which  it  covei-s,  and  to  raise 
it  with  the  larynx  a  little  upwards. 

Constrictor  pharyngis  medics.  -Hyo- 
pharyngeus  RTiA  cephalo-pharyngeusot  Doug- 
las and  Winslow.  Chondro-pliaryngcus  of 
Douglas.  Symlesmo-pharyngeus  of  Winslow. 
Cephalo-jiharyngeus  of  Winslow  and  Doug- 
las. Hyo-glosso  basi  phaj-yngicn  of  Dumas. 
A  muscle  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of 
the  pharynx.  It  arises  from  the  appendix 
of  the  OS  hyoides,  from  the  cornu  of  that 
bone,  and  from  the  ligament  whicli  connects 
it  to  the  thyroid  cartilage  ;  the  fibres  of  the 
superior  part  running  obliquely  upwards, 
and  covering  a  considerable  part  of  the 
superior  constrictor,  terminate  in  .i  point ; 
and  it  is  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the 
cuneiform  process  of  tlie  os  occipitis,  before 
the  foramen  magnum,  and  joined  to  ils 
fellow  at  a  white  line  in  the  middle  part  of 
the  pharynx.  This  muscle  compresses  that 
part  of  the  pharynx  which  it  covers,  and 
draws  it  and  the  os  hyoides  upwards. 

Constrictor  pharvngis  superior.  Glos- 
so-phqryngens ;  Mylo-pharyngeus ;  Ptcrygo- 
pharyngcus  of  Douglas  and  Winslow,  and 
Fterigo  syndesmo  stap/iili  pharyngien  of 
Dumas.  A  muscle  situated  on  the  posterior 
part  of  the  pharynx.  It  arises  above,  from 
the  cuneiform  process  of  the  os  occipitis, 
before  the  foramen  magnum,  from  the 
pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
from  the  upper  and  under  jaw,  near  the  roots 
of  the  last  denies  molares,  and  between  «the 
jaws.  It  is  inserted  in  tlie  middle  of  the 
pharynx.  Its  use  is  to  compress  tlie  upper 
part  of  the  pharj  nx,  and  to  draw  it  forw  ards 
and  upwiirds. 

Constrictor  vesic.«  drinari.®.  Sec  De- 
trusor urin<B. 

CONSTRICTO'RIUS.  A  disease  at- 
tended witli  constriction,  or  spasm. 

Constringen'tia.  (From  constringo,  to 
bind  together.)  Astringent  medicines.  See 
Aslr'm»cn(. 
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"    CONSUMPTION.     (From  constimo, 
to  waste  away.)    See  Fhlhisis. 

Contabesce'ntia.  (From  contnhesco,  to 
pine  or  waste  away. )  An  atrophy,  or  ner- 
vous consumption. 

CONTAGION.  (Coniagio ;  from  contan- 
go, to  meet  or  touch  each  oilier.)  This  word 
properly  imports  the  application  of  any  poi- 
sonous matter  to  the  body  tlu-ough  the  medmm 
of  touch.  It  is  applied  to  those  very  subtde 
particles  arising  from  putrid  substances,  or 
from  persons  labouring  under  certain  diseases, 
■which  communicate  the  disease  to  others  ;  as 
the  contagion  of  putrid  fever,  the  eflluvia  of 
dead  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  the 
miasm  of  bogs  and  fens,  the  virus  of  small- 
pox, lues  venerea,  &c.  &c. 

The  principal  diseases  excited  by  poison- 
ous miasmata  are,  intennittent,  remittent, 
and  yellow  fevers,  dysentery  and  typhus. 
That  of  the  last  is  generated  in  the  human 
■body  itself,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  ty- 
phoid fomes.    The  other  miasmata  are  pro- 
duced from  moist  vegetable  matter,  in  some 
unknown  state  of  decomposition.    The  con- 
tagious  virus   of  the   plague,  small-pox, 
measles,  chincough,  cynanche  maligna,  and 
■scarlet  fever,  as  well  as  of  typhus  and  the 
jail  fever,  operates  to  a  much  more  limited 
distance  through  the  intermedium  of  the  at- 
mosphere, than  the  marsh  miasmata.  Con- 
tact of  a  diseased  person  is  said  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  communication  of  plague  ;  and 
approach  within  2  or  3  yards  of  him,  for 
that  of  typhus.     The  Walchcren  miasmata 
extended  their  pestilential  influence  to  ves- 
sels riding  at  anchor,  fully  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  shore. 

The  chemical  nature  of  all  these  poisonous 
effluvia  is  little  understood.     They  undoubt- 
edly consist,  however,  of  hydrogen,  united 
with  sulphur,  phosphorus,  cai'bou,  and  azot, 
in  unknown  proportions,  and  unknown  states 
of  coiTibination.    The  proper  neutralizers  or 
destroyers  of  tliesc  gasiform  poisons,  are  ni- 
tric acid  vapour,  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  chlo- 
rine.   The  last  two  are  the  most  efficacious ; 
but  require  to  be  used  in  situations  from 
which  tlie  patients  can  be  removed  at  the 
time  of  the  application.     Nitric  acid  vapour 
may,  however,  be  diffused  in  the  a])artments 
of  the  sick,  without  much  inconvenience. 
Bed-clothes,  particularly  blankets,  can  re- 
tain the  contagious  fomes,  in  an  active  state, 
for  almost  any  length  of  time.  Hence, 
they  ought  to' be  fumigated  with  peculiar 
xftre.    Tlic  vapour  of  burAing  sulphur  or 
sulphurous  acid  is  used  ii/the  East,  agamst 
the  plague.    It  is  much  inferior  in  power  to 
tl»e  other  antiloimic  reagents.  _  _ 

There  docs  not  appear  to  be  any  distmc- 
tion  commonly  made  between  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases. 

Conte'ksio.  (From  cimlinco,  to  restrain.) 
It  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a  tension  or 
stricture. 

Co'ntineks  I'F.TiRis.     A  cbntineut  favcr. 


which  proceeds  regularly  irt  the  same  tenor, 
witliout  either  exacerbation  or  remission. 
This  rarely,  if  ever,  happens. 

Conti'nua  FEBRis.  (From  condnw,  to 
persevere. )  A  continued  fever.  See  Febris 
conlinw- 

CONTINUED.  [Continuus;  from  cow- 
tiniw,  to  persevere.)  A  term  applied  in 
pathology  to  diseases  which  go  on  with  a 
regular  tenor  of  symptoms,  but  mostly 
to  fevers,  the  symptoms  of  which  continue, 
without  intermission,  until  the  disease  termi- 
nates :  hence  continual  fevers  in  distinction 
to  intermittent  fevers, 

CONTINUUS.  See  Continued. 
CONTO'RSIO.  (From  conlorqueo,  to 
twist  about.)  A  contortion,  or  twisting.  In 
medicine  this  word  has  various  significations, 
and  is  applied  to  the  iliac  passion,  to  luxa- 
tion of  the  vertebrae,  head,  &c. 

CONTORTiE.  Twisted  plants.  The 
name  of  an  order  in  Linnajus's  Fragments  of 
a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of  plants  which 
have  a  single  petal  that  is  twisted  or  bent  to- 
wards the  side,  as  Nerium,  Vinca,  &c. 

CONTORTUS.  (From  co?i,  and  torqueo, 
to  twist. )  Twisted.  Applied  to  the  seed- 
vessel  of  plants;  as  the  legumen  contortum  of 


the  Medicago  saliva. 

CONTRA-APERTURA.  (Fromcon- 
tra,  against,  and  aperio,  to  open.)  A  coun- 
ter-opening. An  opening  made  opposite  to 
the  one  that  already  exists. 

CONTRACTILITY.  Coiitraclilitas.  A 
property  in  bodies,  the  effect  of  the  cohesive 
power,  by  which  their  particles  resume  their 
former  propinquity  when  the  force  ceases 
which  was  applied  to  separate  them.  It  also 
denotes  the  power,  which  muscular  fibres 
possess  of  shortening  themselves, 

CONTRACTION.  (From  contraho,  to 
draw  together.)  Contractura ;  Beriberia. 
A  rigid  contraction  of  the  joints.  It  is  a 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  jLocafes,and  order 
JDTjscinesicB  of  CuUcn.    The  species  are, 

1 .  Contractura  primana,  from  a  rigid  con- 
traction of  the  muscles,  called  also  obstipi- 
tas ;  a  word  that,  with  any  other  annexed, 
distinguishes  the  variety  of  the  contraction. 
Of  this  species  he  forms  four  varieties.  _  1. 
Contractura  ab  inJLammalione,  when  it  arises 
from  inflammation.  2.  Contractura  h  spas- 
mo,  called  also  tonic  spasm  and  cramp, 
when  it  depends  upon  spasm.  3.  Contrac- 
tura ob  antagonislas  paralilicos,  from  ,  the  an- 
tagonist muscles  losing  their  action.^  4, 
Contractura  ab  acrimonia  irritante,  which  is 
induced  by  some  irritating  cause. 

2.  Contractura  articularis,  originating  from 
a  disease  of  the  joint. 

CONTRAFISSU'RA,  (From  contra, 
against,, and  fmdo,  to  cleave.)  Conlre-coup  of 
French  writers.  A  fracture  in  a  part  oppo- 
site to  that  in  which  the  blow  is  received  ;  as 
when  the  frontal  bone  is  broken  by  a  fall  on 
the  occiput,  where  the  bone  remains  sound, 
Contkaue'ntia.     (From   contraho,  to 
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contract.)  Medicines  whicli  sliorten  and 
strengthen  the  fibres.  Astringents  are  the 
only  medicines  of  this  nature. 

CONTRA-INDICATION.  (Contra- 
indicatio :  from  conlray  against,  and  indico, 
to  sliow. )  A  symptom  attending  a  disease, 
which  forbids  the  exhibition  of  a  remedy 
which  would  otherwise  be  employed ;  for 
instance,  bark  and  acids  are  usually  given 
in  putrid  fevers  ;  but  if  there  be  difficulty  of 
breathing,  or  inflammation  of  any  viscus, 
they  are  contra-indications  to  their  use. 

Contra-luna'ris.  (From  contra,  and 
luna,  the  moon.)  An  epithet  given  by 
Dietericus  to  a  woman  who  conceives  during 
die  menstrual  discharge. 

CoNTRA-sEMEN.  See  Artemisia  Santonica. 

CONTRAYE'RVA.  (From  contra, 
against,  and  yerva,  poison.  Span.;  i.  e.  a 
herb  good  against  poison.)    See  Dorstenia. 

CoNTBAYERVA  ALBA.  Contraycrm  Ger- 
manorum.  A  name  for  a  species  of  Etsclepias. 

CoNTRAYERVA  NOVA.  Mexican  contra- 
yerva.     See  Psoralea  pentajihylla. 

CoNTRAYERVA  VIRGINIANA.      SeC  AriStO- 

lochia  serpentaria. 

Contre-covp.    See  Conlrajissura. 

CONTRl'TIO.  The  act  of  grinding, 
or  reducing  to  powder. 

CONTUSION.  {Contudo;  from  con- 
iundo,  to  knock  together.)  A  bruise,  or 
contused  woimd. 

CONUS.     A  cone.    See  Strobilus. 

CONVALESCENCE.  {Convalescentia  ; 
from  convalesco,  to  grow  well.)  The  re- 
covery of  health  after  the  cure  of  a  disease. 
The  period  of  convalescence  is  tliat  space 
from  the  departure  of  a  disease,  to  the  reco- 
very of  the  strength  lost  by  it. 

CONVALESCENT.  Recovering  or  re- 
turaing  to  a  state  of  health  after  the  cure  of 
a  disease. 

CONVALLA'RIA.  (From  convallis,  a 
valley  ;  named  from  its  abounding  in  valleys 
and  marshes.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
jplants  in  the  Liiinaean  system.  Class,  Hex- 
andria  ;  Order,  Monogtjnia. 

CoNVALLARiA  iiAJALis.  The  Systematic 
name  of  the  lily  of  the  valley.  Lilium  con- 
vallium;  Convallaria ;  Maianthemum.  May- 
lily.  The  flowers  of  this  plant.  Convalla- 
ria —  scnpo  nudo  of  Linnajus,  have  a  pene- 
trating bitter  taste,  and  are  given  in  nervous 
and  catarrhal  disorders.  When  dried  and 
powdered,  they  prove  strongly  purgative. 
Watery  or  spirituous  extracts  made  from 
them,  given  in  doses  of  a  scruple,  or  drachm, 
act  as  gentle  stimulating  aperients  and  laxa- 
tives ;  and  seem  to  partake  of  the  purgative 
virtue,  as  well  as  the  bitterness  of  aloes. 
The  roots,  in  the  form  of  tincture,  or  infu- 
sion, act  as  a  sternutatory  when  snuffed  up 
the  nose,  and  as  a  laxative  or  purgative  when 
taken  internally. 

CoNVAi-LARiA  roLYOoNATUM.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  Solomon's  seal.  Sigillum 
Salomonis;  Convallaria —foliis  allernis  am- 
20 


plexicaulibus,  cavle  ancipiti,  peduncutis  ax'J- 
laribus  mlnmifloris,  of  Linnaeus.  Tlie  roots 
are  applied  externally  as  adstringents,  and 
are  administered  internally  as  corroborants. 

CONVEXUS.  Convex.  A  term  in 
very  general  use  in  anatomy,  botany,  &c. 

Convolu'ta  ossa.    See  Spongiosa  ossa. 

CONVOLU'TUS.  Rolled  up  or  folded. 
Applied  to  bones,  membranes,  leaves,  &c. 

CONVO'LVULUS.  (From  convolw,. 
to  roll  together,  or  entwine.) 

1.  A  name  for  the  iliac  passion. 

52.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  tlie 
Linna;an  system,  so  called  from  their  twist- 
ing round  others  (Class,  Penlandria ;  Or- 
der, Monogynia),  which  affords  the  Jalapa, 
mechoacana,  turbith,  and  scammony.  The 
whole  genus  consists  of  plftots  containing  a 
milky  juice  strongly  cathartic  and  caustic. 

Convolvulus  americanus.  The  jalap 
root.     See  Convolvulus  jalapa. 

Convolvulus  batatas.  Batatas.  A  na- 
tive of  the  West  Indies.  Its  root  is  firm 
and  of  a  pale  brown  on  the  outside,  and 
white  within.  When  boiled  it  is  sweet,  like 
chesnuts,  and  is  esteemed  by  some  as  an  es- 
culent. 

Convolvulus  cantabrica.  A  name  for 
the  cantabrica.  Convolvulus  minimus  spices 
foliis  ;  Convolvulus  linari<B  folio  ;  Convolvulus 
Cantabrica  of  Linnceus.  Laveoder-leaved 
bind-weed.  Pliny  says  it  was  discovered  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  in  the  country  of  the 
Cantabri  in  Spain  ;  whence  its  name.  It  is 
anthelmintic  and  actively  cathartic. 

Convolvulus  colubrinus.  The  pariera 
brava.     See  Cissampelos  pardra. 

Convolvulus  jalapa.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  jalap  plant.  Jalapium  mechoa- 
canna  nigra.  Convulvulus ;  caule  volubli; 
foliis  ovalis,  suhcordatis,  obtusis,  obsolete  re- 
pandis,  sublus  viUosis  ;  pedunculis  unifloris  of 
LinncEus.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America. 
In  the  shops,  the  root  is  found  both  cut  into 
slices  and  whole,  of  an  oval  shape,  solid, 
ponderous,  blackish  on  tlie  outside,  but  grey 
within,  and  marked  with  several  dark  veins, 
by  tlie  number  of  which,  and  by  its  hard- 
ness, heaviness,  and  dark  colour,  tlie  good- 
ness of  the  root  is  to  be  estimated.  It  has 
scarcely  any  smell,  and  very  little  taste,  but 
to  the  tongue,  and  to  the  tliroat,  manifests  a 
slight  degree  of  pungency.  The  medicinal 
activity  of  jalap  resides  principally,  if  not 
wholly,  in  the  resin,  which,  tiiough  given  in 
small  doses,  occasions  violent  tormina.  The 
root  powdered  is  a  very  common,  efficacious, 
and  safe  purgative,  as  daily  experience 
evuices ;  but,  according  as  it  contains  more 
or  less  resin,  its  effects  must  of  course  vary. 
In  large  doses,  or  when  joincd.'with  calomel, 
it  is  recommended  as  an  anthelmintic  and 
hydragogue.  In  the  pliarmacopoeias,  this 
root  is  ordered  in  the  form  of  tincture  and 
extract ;  and  the  Edinburgh  College  directs 
it  also  in  powder,  with  twice  its  weight  of 
crystals  of  tartar. 
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Convolvulus  jiajor  ai.bus.    See  Con- 
volvulus sepium. 

Convolvulus  maritimus.    Tlie  brassica 
maritima,  or  sea  colewort. 

Convolvulus  mechoacak.  Mechoacaima  j 
Jalapa  alba ;  or  Bryonia  alba  Peruviana  ; 
Rhabarbarum  album.  Mechoacan.  The 
root  of  this  species  of  convolvulus  is  brought 
from  Mexico.  It  possesses  aperient  pro- 
perties, and  was  long  used  as  the  com- 
mon purge  of  this  country,  Jjut  is  now 
wholly  superseded  by  jalap. 

Convolvulus  scammonia.   The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  scammony  plant.  See  Scam- 
monium ;  Convolvulus  syriacus ;  Scammonium 
syriactim ;  Biagrydium.  This  plant,  Cqnvol- 
vulus  —foliis  sagiltatis  postice  truncatis,  pe- 
dunculis  teretibus  sublifloris  of  Linnaeus,  af- 
fords the  concrete gummi-resinous  juice  term- 
ed scammony.  It  grows  plentifully  about  Ma- 
raash,  Antioch,  Eallib,  and  towards  Tripoli, 
in  Syria.    No  part  of  the  dried  plant  pos- 
sesses any  medicinal  quality,  but  the  root, 
which  Dr.  Russel  administered  in  decoction, 
and  found  it  to  be  a  pleasant  and  mild  ca- 
tliartic.    It  is  from  the  milky  juice  of  the 
root  that  we  ol)tain  the  officinal  scammony, 
which  is  procured  in  the  following  manner 
by  the  peasants,  who  collect  it  in  the  begin- 
ing  of  June.    Having   cleared  away  the 
earth  from  about  the  root,  they  cut  off  the 
top  in  an  oblique  direction,  about  two  inches 
below  where  the  stalks  spring  from  it.  Un- 
der the  most  depending  part  of  the  slope, 
tliey  fix  a  shell,  or  some  other  convenient  re- 
ceptacle, into  which  the  milky  juice  gradu- 
ally flows.    It  is  left  there  about  twelve 
hours,  which  time  is  sufficient  for  draining 
off  the  whole  juice ;   this,  however,  is  in 
small  quantity,  each  root  affording  but  a  very 
few  drachms.    This  juice  from  the  several 
roots  is  put  together,  often  into  the  leg  of  an 
old  boot,  for  want  of  some  more  proper  ves- 
sel, where,  in  a  little  time,  it  grows  hard, 
and  is  the  genuine  scammony.    The  smell 
of  scammony  is  rather  unpleasant,  and  the 
taste  bitterish  and  slightly  acrid.    The  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  gum  and  resin,  of  which 
it  consists,  have  been  variously  stated ;  but, 
as  proof  spirit  is  the  best  menstruum  for  it, 
these  substances  are  supposed  to  be  nearly  in 
equal  parts.   It  is  brought  from  Aleppo  and 
Smyrna  in  masses,  generally  of  a  light  shining 
grey  colour,  and  friable  texture ;  of  rather 
an  unpleasant  smell,and  bitterish  and  slightly 
acrid  taste.    The  scammony  of  Aleppo  is  by 
far  the  purest.    That  of  Smyrna  is  ponder- 
ous, black,  and  mixed  with  extraneous  mat- 
ters.   Scammony  appears  to  have  been  well 
known  to  the  Greek  and  Arabian  physicians, 
and  was  exhibited  internally  as  a  purgative, 
and  externally  for  the  itch,   tinea,  fixed 
pains,  &c.    It  is  seldom  given  alone,  but 
enters  several  compounds,  which  are  admi- 
nistered as  purgatives. 

Convolvulus  sepium.    Convolvulus  ma- 
jor nlhus.    The  juice  of  this  plant,  Convol- 


vulus—foliis  sagittalis  postiee  ivuncatis  pe- 
dunculis  U'tragonis,  uniflwis,  of  Linnffius,  is 
violently  purgative,  and  given  in  dropsical 
affections.  A  poultice  of  the  herb,  made 
with  oil,  is  recommended  in  white  swellings 
of  the  knee  joint. 

Convolvulus  soldanella.  Tlie  syste- 
matic name  of  the  sea  convolvulus.  Kpa/A&ij 
^aAaffcria.  Brassica  inarina ;  Convolvulus 
maritimus;  Soldanella.  Soldanella.  This 
plant.  Convolvulus— foliis  reniformibus,  pe- 
dunculis  unifloris,  of  Linnteus,  is  a  native 
of  our  coasts.  The  leaves  are  said  to  be  a 
^  drastic  purge.  It  is  only  used  by  the  com- 
raon  people,  the  pharmacopceias  having  now 
substituted  more  safe  and  valuable  remedies 
in  its  place. 

Convolvulus  syriacus.  The  scammony 
plant.    See  Convolvulus  scammonia. 

Convolvulus  turpethum.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  turbith  plant.  Turpethum, 
The  cortical  part  of  the  root  of  a  species  of 
convolvulus,  brought  from  the  East  Indies, 
in  oblong  pieces :  it  is  of  a  brown  or  ash 
colour  on  the  outside,  and  whitisli  within. 
The  best  is  ponderous,  not  wrinkled,  easy 
to  break,  and  discovers  to  the  eye  a  large 
quantity  of  resinous  matter.  When  chewed, 
it  at  first  imparts  a  sweetish  taste,  which  is 
followed  by  a  nauseous  acrimony.  It  is 
considered  as  a  purgative,  liable  to  much 
irregularity  of  action. 

CONVULSION.  (Convulsio  ;  from  con- 
vello,  to  pull  together.)  Hieranosos ;  Dis- 
tentio  nervorurn ;  Syspacia  convulsio  of  Good. 
Clonic  spasm.  A  diseased  action  of  mus- 
cular fibres,  known  by  alternate  relaxations, 
with  violent  and  involuntary  contractions  of 
the  muscular  parts,  without  sleep.  Cullen 
arranges  convulsion  in  the  class  Neuroses, 
and  order  Spasmi.  Convulsions  are  universal 
or  partial,  and  have  obtained  different 
names,  according  to  the  parts  affected,  or 
the  symptoms ;  as  the  risus  sardonicus,  when 
the  muscles  of  the  face  are  affected ;  St. 
Vitus's  dance,  when  the  muscles  of  the  arm 
are  thrown  into  involuntary  motions,  with 
lameness  and  rotations.  The  hysterical 
epilepsy,  or  other  epilepsies,  arising  from' 
different  causes,  ai*  convulsive  diseases  of 
the  universal  kind :  the  muscles  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  throwing  the  eye  into  in-, 
voluntary  distortions  in  deiiance  of  the 
direction  of  the  will,  are  instanccs.of  partial 
convulsion.  The  muscles  principally  af- 
fected in  all  species  of  convulsions,  are  tliose 
immediately  under  the  direction  of  the  will ; 
as  those  of  the  eyelids,  eye,  face,  jaws,  neck, 
superior  and  inferior  extremities.  The 
muscles  of  respiration  acting  both  volun- 
tarily) and  involuntarily,  are  not  iinfre- 
quently  convulsed  ;  as  the  diaphragm,  inter- 
costals,  &c.  The  more  immediate  causes 
of  convulsions  are,  1.  Either  mental  affec- 
tion, or  any  irritating  cause  exciting  a 
greater  action  in  the  arterial  system  of  the 
brain  and  nerves.  2.  An  increase  of  ner^'ous 
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fiiergy,  which  Beems  to  hold  pace  or  be  equr- 
pwtent  with  tlie  increased  arterial  energy 
excited  in  the  braSn.  3.  This  increased 
energy,  conveying  its  augmented  effects, 
witliout  the  direction  of  the  will,  to  any 
muscles  destined  to  voluntary  motion,  over- 
irritates  them.  4.  The  muscles,  irritated 
by  the  increased  nervous  energy  and  arterial 
influx,  ^contract  more  forcibly  and  involun- 
tarily by  their  «3Ecited  vis  insita,  conjointly 
■with  other  causes,  as  long  as  the  increased 
nervous  energy  continues.  5.  This  increased 
energy  in  the  nervous  system  may  be 
excited  either  by  the  mind,  or  by  any  acri- 
mony in  the  blood,  or  other  stimuli  suffi- 
ciently irritating  to  increase  the  arterial 
action,  nervous  influence,  and  the  vires  in- 
sitae  of  muscles.  6.  After  muscles  have  been 
once  accustomed  to  act  involuntarily,  and 
with  increased  action,  the  same  causes  can 
readily  produce  the  same  effects  on  thos.e 
organs.  7.  All  parts  tliat  have  muscular 
fibres  may  be  convulsed.  8.  The  sensations 
in  the  mind  most  capable  of  producing  con- 
TulsioBS,  are  timidity,  horror,  anger,  great 
sensibility  of  the  soul,  &c. 

CoNVDLsio  CAWKA.    A  wry  mouth. 

CoNVULSio  CEKEALis.  Cereal  convulsion 
is  a  singular  disorder  of  the  spasmodic  con- 
vulsive kind,  not  common  to  this  country, 
but  mentioned  by  Cartheuser  under  this 
title,  from  the  peculiar  tingling  and  formi- 
cation perceived  in  the  arms  and  legs.  Mo- 
tus  Spasmodicus  of  Hoffman.  It  is  endemial 
in  some  places  in  Germany ;  but  more  a 
ru*al  than  urbanical  disorder,  «aid  to  arise 
from  the  use  of  spoiled  corn, 

CoNvcLsio  HABiTQALis.  Saint  Vitus's 
dance.    See  Chorea  Sancti  Viti. 

CONY'ZA.  (From  Kom,  dust;  because 
its  powder  is  sprinkled  to  kill  fleas  in  places 
wliere  they  are  troublesome. )  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Syngenesia  ;  Order,  Polygamia  su])er- 
Jlua.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
the'plants  called  conyzas  by  the  older  prac- 
titioners :  they  are  either  of  the  genus  co- 
ny za,  inula,  gnaphalium,  erigeron,  or  chry- 
socoma. 

CoNYZA  jETHiopicA.  The  plant  so  called 
is  most  probably  the  Chrysocoma  comaurea 
of  Willdenow,  a  shrub  which  grows  wild 
about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  culti- 
vated in  our  green-houses,  because  it  flowers 
the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

CoNYZA  ccERULEA.  The  Erigeroii  acre  of 
Linnseus  answers  to  the  description  of  this 
plant.  , 

CoNYzA  MAJOR.  Supposcd  to  be  the 
Inula  vhcosa  of  Linnaus. 

CoNY7,A  MAJOR  VULGARIS.  ScB  Inula 
dysenterica, 

CoNYZA  MKniA.    See  Imda  dysenlerica. 

CoNYZA  MINOR.  The  Inula  pidicaris  of 
Linnaeus  answers  to  the  description  given  of 
this  plant  in  most  books.  Its  chief  use  is  to 
destroy  fleas  and  gnats. 
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Cooperto'ria.  (From  co-operio,  to  cover 
over. )    The  thyroid  cartilage. 

Coo'sTRUM.  The  centre  of  the  diaphragm. 

COPA'IBA.  {Copaiba,  a:,  foem.;  from 
copal,  the  American  name  for  any  odori- 
ferous gum,  and  ibn,  or  iva,  a  tree.)  Tire 
name  given  by  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
London  to  the/  balsam  of  copaiva.  See 
Cojyaifera  qf/icinalis. 

COPAI'FERA,  (From  Cojmiva,  the 
Indian  name,  and  fero,  to  bear.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class  Decandria;  Order,  Mono- 
gynia. 

CopAiFERA  OFFICINALIS.  The  Systematic 
name  of  the  plant  from  which  the  Copaiba 
balsam,  Balsamum  Braziliense ;  Balsamum 
copaiba;  J  Balsamum  de  copaihu  ;  BaUamum 
capivi ;  Copaiba ;  Capevi ;  is  obtained. 

Copaiba  is  a  yellow  resinous  juice,  of  a. 
moderately  agreeable  smell,  and  a  bitterish 
biting  taste,  very  permanent  on  the  tongue. 
The  tree  which  affords  it  grows  in  Brazil, 
New  Spain.  It  is  obtained  by  making 
deep  incisions  near  its  trunk,  when  the 
balsam  immediately  issues,  and,  at  the 
proper  season,  flows  in  such  abundance, 
that  sometimes,  in  three  hours,  twelve 
pounds  have  been  procured.  The  older 
trees  aSbrd  the  best  balsam,  and  yield  it 
two  or  three  times  in  the  same  year.  The 
balsam  supplied  by  the  young  and  vigorous 
trees,  which  abound  with  the  most  juice,  is 
crude  and  watery,  and  is,  therefore,  ac- 
counted less  valuable.  Wliile  flowing  &om 
the  tree,  this  balsam  is  a  colourless  fluid  ; 
in  time,  however,  it  acquires  a  yellowish 
tinge,  and  the  consistence  of  oil  ;  but, 
though  by  age  it  has  been  found  thick,  like 
honey,  yet  it  never  becomes  soh'd,  like  otlier 
resinous  fluids.  By  distillation  in  water,  the 
oil  is  separated  from  the  resin  ;  and,  in  the 
former,  the  taste  and  smell  of  the  balsam 
are  concentrated.  If  tlie  operation  is  care- 
fully performed,  about  one-half  of  the  bal- 
sam rises  into  tlie  receiver,  in  the  form  of 
oil.  Tlie  balsam  unites  with  fixed  and  vola- 
tile oils,  and  with  spirit  of  wine.  It  is  given 
in  all  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  when 
no  inflammation  is  present.  In  gleets,  and 
in  gonorrhoea,  it  was  once  a  favourite  re- 
medy, but  is  now  disused.  In  diseases  of 
the  kidneys  it  is  still  employed,  though  less 
frequently  than  usual ;  and  in  hemorrhoids 
it  is  occasionally  trusted.  The  dose  is  from 
20  to  30  drops,  twice  or  three  times  a  day, 
mixed  witli  water,  by  means  of  an  egg,  or 
any  mucilage.  The  balsam  of  copaiva  is 
occasionally  adulterated  witli  turpentine, 
bilt  its  virtues  are  not  greatly  injured  by  the 
fraud. 

Copaiva.    See  Copaiba. 

COPAL.  (The  American  name  of  all 
clear  odoriferous  gums. )  Gum  copal.  Tliis 
resinous  substance  is  imported  from  Guinea, 
where  it  is  found  in  the  sand  on  the  shore. 
It  is  a  hard,  shining,  transparent,  citrou-co- 
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ioOred,  odoiifej'ous,  concrete  juice  of  an 
American  tree,  but  which  has  neither  tlie 
solubility  In  water  common  to  gums,  noi^  the 
solubibty  in  alkohol  common  to  resins,  at 
least  in  any  considerable  degree.  By  these 
properties  it  resembles  amber.  It  may  be 
dissolved  by  digestion  in  linseed  oil,  ren- 
dered drying  by  quicklime,  with  a  heat  very 
little  less  than  sufficient  to  boil  or  decom- 
pose the  oil.  This  solution,  diluted  with 
oil  of  turpentine,  forms  a  beautiful  trans- 
parent varnish,  which,  when  properly  ap- 
plied, and  slowly  dried,  is  very  hard,  and 
very  durable.  This  varnish  is  applied  to 
snufF-boxes,  tea-boards,  and  other  utensils. 
It  preserves  and.  gives  lustre  to  paintings, 
and  greatly  restores  the  decayed  colours  of 
old  pictures,  by  filling  up  the  cracks,  and 
rendering  the  surfaces  capable  of  reflecting 
light  more  uniformly. 

Cope'lla.    See  Cupel. 

Co'pHER.    A  name  for  camphor. 

CO'PHOS.  (Koi^ffy,  dumb.)  Deafer 
tlumb.   Also  a  dulness  in  any  of  the  senses. 

COPHO'SIS«  (From  kux^os,  deaf.)  A 
difSculty  of  hearing.  It  is  often  sj^mptom- 
atic  of  some  disease.    See  Dyseccea. 

COPPER.  (Cupi-uvi,  i.  neut.  ywasi  cbs 
Ci/prium ;  so  named  from  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  whence  it  was  formerly  brought.) 
♦'Ametal  of  a  peculiar  reddish-brown  colour ; 
hard,  sonorous,  very  malleable  and  ductile  ; 
of  considerable  tenacity,  and  of  a  specific 
gravity  from  8.6  to  8.9.  At  a  degree  of 
heat  far  below  ignition,  the  surface  of  a  piece 
of  polished  copyper  becomes  covered  with 
various  ranges  of  prismatic  colours,  the  red 
©f  each  order  being  nearest  the  end  which 
has  been  most  heated  ;  an  effect  which  must 
doubtless  be  attributed  to  oxidation,  the 
stratum  of  oxide  being  thickest  where  the 
the  heat  is  greatest,  and  growing  gradually 
thinner  and  thinner  towards  the  colder  part. 
A  greater  degree  of  heat  oxidizes  it  more 
rapidly,  so  that  it  contracts  thin  powdery 
scales  on  its  surface,  which  may  be  easily 
rubbed  off ;  the  flame  of  the  fuel  becoming 
at  the  same  time  of  a  beautiful  bluish-green 
colour.  In  a  heat,  nearly  the  same  as  is 
necessary  to  melt  gold  or  silver,  it  melts,  and 
exhibits  a  bluish-green  flame  ;  by  a  violent 
heat  it  boils,  and  is  volatilised  partly  in  the 
metallic  state. 

Copper  rusts  in  the  air  ;  but  the  corroded 
part  is  very  thin,  and  preserves  the  metal 
beneath  from  farther  corrosion. 

There  are  two  oxides  of  copper : 

1st,  The  black,  procurable  by  heat,  or  by 
drying  the  hydratic  oxide  precipitated  by 
potassa  from  the  nitrate.  It  consists  of  8 
copper  +  2  oxygen.    It  is  a  deutoxide. 

2dly,  The  protoxide  is  obtained  by  di- 
gesting a  solution  of  muriate  of  cojjper 
with  copper  turnings,  in  a  close  phial.  The 
colour  passes  from  green  to  dark  brown, 
and  grey  crysta)lii\e  grains  arc  deposited. 
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Tlie  solution  of  tliese  yields,  by  potassa,  a 
precipitate  of  an  orange  colour,  which  is  the 
protoxyde.  It  consists  of  8  copper  +  1  oxy- 
gen. Protoxyde  of  copper  has  been  lately 
found  by  Mushet,  in  a  mass  of  copper, 
which  had  been  exposed  to  heat  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  in  one  of  the  melting  fur- 
naces of  the  mint  under  his  superinten- 
dence. 

Copper,  in  filings,  or  thin  Jaminse,  intro- 
duced into  chlorine,  unites  with  flame  into 
the  chloride,  of  which  there  are  two  varie- 
ties ;  the  protochloride,  a  fixed  yellow  sub- 
stance, and  the  deutochloride,  a  yellowish- 
brown  pidverulent  sublimate. 

1.  The  crystalline  grains  deposited  ftom 
the  above  muriatic  solution,  are  jrrolo- 
chlorkle.  The  protochloride  is  conveniently 
made  by  heating  togetheK  two  parts  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  and  one  of  copper  filings. 
An  amber-coloured  translucent  substance, 
first  discovered  by  Boyle,  who  called  it 
resin  of  copper,  is  obtained.  It  is  fusiblfe 
at  a  heat  just  below  redness  ;  and  in  a  close 
vessel,  or  a  vessel  with  a  narrow  orifice,  is 
not  decomposed  or  sublimed  by  a  strong 
red  heat.  But  if  air  be  admitted,  it  is 
dissipated  in  dense  white  fumes.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water.  It  effervesces  in  nitric 
acid.  It  dissolves  silently  in  muriatic  acid',: 
froin  which  it  may  be  precipitated  by  water. 
By  slow  cooling  of  the  fused  mass.  Dr.  John; 
Davy  olrtained  it  crystallised,  apparently  iu 
small  plates,  semi-transparent,  and  of  a  light 
yellow  colour.  It  consists,  by  the  same 
ingenious  chemist,  of 

Chlorine,  36  or  I  prime  =  4.45  35.8 
Copper,       64     or  1  prime      8.00  64.2 
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2.  Deutochloride  is  best  made  by  slowly 
evaporating  to  dryness,  at  a  temperature  not 
much  above  400°  Fahr.  the  deliquescent 
muriate  of  copper.  It  is  a  yellow  powder. 
By  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  air,  it 
passes  from  yellow  to  white,  and  then  green, 
reproducing  common  muriate.  Heat  con- 
verts it  into  protochloride,  with  the  disen-- 
gagement  of  chlorine.  Dr.  Davy  ascertained 
the  chemical  constitution  of  botli  tliese  comi- 
pounds,  by  separating  the  copper  with  irorv, 
and  the  chlorine  by  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
deutochloride  consists  of 

Chlorine,  53  2  primes  8.9  *»  52.7 
Copper,    47      1    do.     8.0  47.3 
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The  iodide  of  copper  is  formed  by  drop- 
ping aqueous  hydriodate  of  potassa  into  a  so- 
lution of  any  cupreous  salt.  It  is  an  insolu- 
ble dark  brown  powder. 

Fhosphuret  of  copper  is  made  by  project- 
ing phosphorus  into  red-hot  copper. 

Siilpfturct  of  co]})icr  is  formed  by  mixing 
B  b  2 
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together  eight  parts  of  copper  filings,  and 
two  ofsidphur,  and  exposing  the  mixture  to 
a  gentle  heat. 

The  sulphuric  acid,  when  concentrated 
,and  boiling,  dissolves  copper. 

Nitric  acid  dissolves  copper  with  great 
rapidity,  and  disengages  a  large  quantity  of 
nitrous  gas.  Part  of  the  metal  falls  down 
in  the  form  of  an  oxide  ;  and  the  filtrated  or 
<lecanted  solution,  which  is  of  a  much  deeper 
blue  colour  than  the  sulphuric  solution ; 
affords  crystals  by  slow  evaporation.  This 
■salt  is  deliquescent,  very  soluble  in  water, 
-but  most  plentifully  when  the  fluid  is 
heated. 

The  saline  combinations  of  copper  were 
formerly  called  sales  veneris,  because  Venus 
was  the  mythological  name  of  copper.  They 
have  the  following  general  characters  : 

1.  They  are  mostly  soluble  in  water,  and 
their  solutions  have  a  green  or  blue  colour, 
or  acquire  one  of  tliese  colours  on  exposure 
to  air. 

2.  Ammonia  added  to  the  solutions,  pro- 
educes  a  deep  blue  colour. 

3.  Ferroprussiate  of  potassa  gives  a  red- 
dish-brown precipitate,  with  cupreous  salts. 

4.  Gallic  acid  gives  a  brown  precipitate. 

5.  Hydrosulphuret  of  potassa  gives  a 
black  precipitate. 

6.  A  plate  of  iron  immersed  in  these 
solutions  throws  down  metallic  copper,  and 
very  rapidly  if  there  be  a  slight  excess  of 
acid.  The  protoxide  of  copper  can  be  com^ 
■bined  with  the  acids  only  by  very  particular 
management.  All  tlie  ordinary  salts  of 
copper  have  the  peroxide  for  a  base. 

The  joint  agency  of  air  and  acetic  acid,  is 
necessary  to  the  production  of  th^  cupreous 
acetates.  By  exposing  copper  plates  to  the 
vapours  of  vinegar,  the  bluish-green  verdi- 
gris is  formed,  which,  by  solution  in  vinegar, 
constitutes  acetate  of  copper. 

Arseniate  of  copper  presents  us  with  many 
sub-species  which  are  found  native.  The 
arseniate  may  be  formed  artificially  by  di- 
gesting arsenic  acid  on  copper,  or  by  adding 
arseniate  of  potassa  to  a  cupreous  saline 
solution. 

Carbonate  of  copper.  Of  this  compound 
there  are  three  native  varieties,  the  green, 
the  blue,  and  the  anhydrous. 

Chlorate  of  co])j>er  is  a  deflagrating  deli- 
quescent green  salt. 

Fluate  of  copjjer  is  in  small  blue-coloured 
crystals.  .  ' 

Ilt/driodate  of  copper  is  a  greyish-white 
powder. 

Frotomuriate  of  copper  has  already  been 
described  in  treating  of  the  chlorides. 

Deutomurkilc  of  copper,  formed  by"  dis- 
solving the  deutoxide  in  muriatic  acid,  or  by 
heating  muriatic  acid  on  copper  filings, 
yields  by  evaporation  crystals  of  a  grass- 
green  colour. 

The  fiTO7«o/iin-n!<»n/«  evaporated,  yields  a 
fulminating  copper.  Crystals  of  nitrate, 
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mixed  with  phosphorus,  and  struck 'with  b 
hammer,  detonate. 

Subnitrate  of  copper\s  the  blue  precipitate, 
occasioned  by  adding  a  little  potassa  to  the 
neutral  nitric  solution. 

Nitrate  of  copper  is  formed  by  mixing 
nitrate  of  lead  with  sulphate  of  copper. 

The  sulphate,  or  blue  vitriol  of  commerce, 
is  a  bisulphate. 

A  mixed  solution  of  this  sulphate  and  sal- 
ammoniac,  forms  an  ink,  whose  traces  are 
invisible  in  the  cold,  but  become  yellow 
when  heated;  and  vanish  again  as  the  paper 
cools. 

Frotosvlphite  of  copper  is  formed  by  pass- 
ing a  current  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  through 
the  deutoxide  of  copper  diffused  in  water. 
It  is  deprived  of  a  part  of  its  oxygen,  and 
combines  with  the  acid.  The  sulphate^ 
simultaneously  produced,  dissolves  in  the 
water ;  while  the  sulphite  forms  small  red 
crystals,  from  which  merely  long  ebullition 
in  water  expels  the  acid. 

Sulphite  of  potassa  and  copper  is  made  by 
adding  the  sulphite  of  potassa  to  nitrate  of 
copper.  A  yellow  flocculent  precipitate, 
consisting  of  minute  crystals,  falls. 

Ammonia-sulpliate  of  cojyfier  is  the  salt 
formed  by  adding  water  of  ammonia  to  so- 
lution of  the  bisulphate.  It  consists,  ac- 
cording to  Berzelius,  of  1  prime  of  the 
cupreous,  and  1  of  the  ammoniacal  sulphate, 
combined  together  ;  or  20.0  +  7. 1 3  +  1 4. 625 
of  water. 

Subsiilphate  of  ammonia  and  copper  is 
formed  by  adding  alkohol  to  the  solution  of 
the  preceding  salt,  which  precipitates  the 
subsulphate.  It  is  the  cuprum  amvioniacum 
of  the  pharmacopoeia. 

Sulphate  of  potassa  and  caliper  is  formed 
by  digesting  bisulphate  of  potassa  on  the 
deutoxide  or  carbonate  of  copper. 

The  following  acids,  antimonic,  antimo- 
nious,  boracic,  chromic,  molybdic,  phospho- 
ric, tuiigstic,  form  insoluble  salts  with  deut- 
oxide of  copper.  The  first  two  are  green, 
the  third  is  brown,  the  fourth  and  fifth  green, 
and  the  sixth  white.  The  benzoate  is  in 
green  crystals,  sparingly  soluble.  The  oxai- 
late  is  also  green.  The  binoxalates  of 
potassa  and  soda,  witli  oxide  of  copper, 
give  triple  salts,  in  green  needle-form  crys- 
tals. There  are  also  ammonia-oxalates  in 
difterent  varieties.  Tartrate  of  copper  forms 
dark  bluish-green  crystals.  Cream-tai  trate 
of  copper  is  a  bluish-green  powder,  com* 
monly  called  Bninswick  green. 

'  To  obtain  pure  cojiper  for  experiments, 
we  precipitate  it  in  the  metallic  state,  by 
immersing  a  plate  of  iron  in  a  solution  of 
the  deutomuriate.  The  pulverulent  copper 
must  be  washed  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  s! 

Tin's  metal  combines  very  readily  with 
gold,  silver,  and  mercury.  It  unites  imper- 
fectly with  iron  in  the  way  of  fusion.  Tin 
combines  with  copper,  at  a  temperature 
much  lower  than  is  necessary  to  fuse  the 
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Coppcr  alone.  On  tjiis  is  grounded  the 
method  of  tinning  copper  vessels.  For  this 
purpose,  they  are  first  scraped  or  scoured ; 
after  which  they  are  rubbed  with  sal-ammo- 
niac. They  are  then  hpated,  and  sprinkled, 
with  powdered  resin,  wliich  defends  the 
clean  surface  of  the  copper  from  acquiring" 
the  slight  film  of  oxide  that  would  prevent 
the  adliesion  of  the  tin  to  its  surface.  The 
melted  tin  is  then  poured  in,  and  spread 
{ibout.  An  extremely  small  quantity  ad- 
heres to  the  copper,  which  may  perhaps  be 
supposed  insufficient  to  prevent  the  noxious 
effects  of  the  copper  as  perfectly  as  might  be 
wished. 

When  tin  is  melted  with  copper,  it  com- 
poses the  compound  called  bronze. 

Copper  unites  with  bismuth,  and  forms  a 
reddish-white  alloy.  With  arsenic  it  fornis 
a  white  brittle  compound,  called  tombac. 
With  zinc  it  forms  tiie  compound  called 
brass,  and  distinguished  by  various  other 
names,  according  to  tlie  proportions  of  the 
two  ingredients. 

Copper  unites  readily  with  antimony,  and 
aflfords  a  compound  of  a  beautiful  violet 
colour.  It  does  not  readily  unite  with 
manganese.  With  tungsten  it  forms  a 
dark  brown  spongy  alloy,  which  is  somewhat 
ductile. 

.  Verdigris,  and  other  preparations  of  cop- 
per, act  as  virulent  poisons,  when  intro- 
duced in  very  small  quantities  into  the  sto- 
machs of  animals.  A  few  grains  are  suffi- 
cient for  this  effect.  Death  is  commonly 
preceded  by  very  decided  nervous  disorders, 
such  as  convulsive  movements,  tetanus,  gene- 
ral insensibility,  or  a  palsy  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. Tliis  event  happens^  frequently 
so  soon,  that  it  could  not  be  occasioned  by 
inflammation  or  erosion  of  the  prima:  vice  ; 
and  indeed,  where  these  parts  are  apparently 
sound.  It  is  probable  that  the  poison"  is 
absorbed,  and,  through  the  circulation,  acts 
on  tlie  brain  and  nerves.  The  cupreous 
preparations  are  no  doubt  very  acrid,  and  if 
death  do  not  follow  their  immediate  impres- 
sion on  the  sentient  system,  they  will  cer- 
tainly inflame  the  intestinal  canal.  The 
symptoms  produced  by  a  dangerous  dose  of 
copper  are  exactly  similar  to  those  which  are 
enumerated  under  arsenic,  only  the  taste  of 
copper  is  strongly  felt.  The  only  chemical 
antidote  to  cupreous  solutions,  whose  oper- 
ation is  well  understood,  is  water  strongly 
impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  alkaline  hydrosulphurets  are  acrid,  and 
ought  not  to  be  prescribed. 

But  we  possess,  in  sugar,  an  antidote  to 
this  poison,  of  undoubted  efficacy,  though  its 
mode  of  action  be  obscure.  Duval  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  by 
means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube,  a  solution  in 
acetic  acid,  of  four  French  drachms  of  oxide 
of  copper.  Some  minutes  afterwards  he 
injected  into  it  four  ounces  of  strong  syrup. 
He  repeated  this  injection  wcry  half-hour, 


and  employed  altogether  1 2  ounces'  of  syrup. 
The  animal  experienced  some  tremblings 
and  convulsive  movements.  But  the  last 
injection  was  followed  by  a  perfect  calm. 
The  animal  fell  asleep,  and  awakened  free 
from  any  ailment. 

■  Orfila  relates  several  cases  of  individuals 
who  bad  by  accident  or  intention  swallowed- 
poisonous  doses  of  acetate  of  copper,  and 
who  recovered  by  getting  large  doses  of 
sugar.  He  uniformly  found,  that  a  dose  of 
verdigris  which  would  kill  a  dog  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  or  two,  might  be  swallow- 
ed with  impunity,  provided  it  was  mixed 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar. 

As  alkohol  has  the  power  of  completely 
neutralizing,  in  the  jethers,  the  strongest 
muriatic  and  hydriodic  acids,  so  it  would 
appear  that  sugar  can  neutralize  tlie  oxides 
of  copper  and  lead.  The  neutral  saccharita 
of  lead,  indeed,  was  employed  by  Berzelius 
in  his  experiments,  to  determine  the  prima 
equivalent  of  sugar.  If  we  boil  for  half  an 
hour,  in  a  flask,  an  ounce  of  white  sugar,  au 
ounce  of  water,  and  10  grains  of  verdigris, 
we  obtain  a  green  liquid,  which  is  not  af- 
fected by  the  nicest  tests  of  copper,  such  as 
ferroprussiate  of  potassa,  ammonia,  and  the 
hydrosulphurets.  An  insoluble  green  car- 
bonate of  copper  remains  at  the  bottom  or 
tlie  flask." — tire's  Cliem.  Diet. 

Copper,  ammoniated  solution  of.  See 
Cupri  ammoniati  liquor. 

CO*PPERAS.  A  name  given  to  blue, 
green,  and  white  vitriol. 

Copiiago'ga.  (From  icoirpos,  dung,  and 
ayco,  to  bring  away.)  Purgatives.  Copra- 
gogum  is  the  name  of  a  gently-purging 
electuary,  mentioned  by  Rulandus. 

COPRIE'MESIS.  (From  icoirpos,  ex- 
crement, and  6;itectf,  to  vomit.)  A  vomiting 
of  fajces. 

Coprocri'tica.  (From  icoirpos,  excre- 
ment, and  Kpivw,  to  separate.)  Mild  ca- 
thartic medicines. 

Copropho'ria.  (From  Koirpos,  excre-. 
meint,  and  (popeu,  to  bring  away.)  A  purg- 
ing- 

CO'PROS.  Koirpos.  The  faeces,  or  ex- 
crements from  the  bowels. 

COPROSTA'SIA.  (From/coTrpos, fasces, 
and  tTTim,  to  remain.)  Costiveness,  or  a 
constriction  of  the  belly. 

Copxa'riom.  {Ko-irln,  a  small  cake.). 
Coptarium.    A  lozenge. 

CO'PTE.  (Ko7r7rj,  a  small  cake. )  I.  The 
form  of  a  medicine  used  by  the  ancients. 

2.  A  cataplasm  generally  made  of  vege^, 
table  substances,  and  applied  externally  to 
the  stomach,  and  on  many  occasions  givea 
internally. 

~  Co'puLA.    (Quasi  compula ;  from  com- 
pello,  to  restrain.)    A  name  for  a  ligament., 
Coque'ntia.    (From  coquo,  to  digest.), 
Medicines  which  promote  concoction. 
COR.    (Cor,  dis.  neut.) 
1.  The  heart.    Sec  Heart. 
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2.  Gold. 

3.  An  intense  fire. 

Coraci'ne.  (From  nopa^  a  crow;  so 
named  from  its  black  colour.)  A  name 
for  a  lozenge,  quoted  by  Galen  from  As- 
clepiades. 

CORA  CO.  The  first  part  of  the  name 
of  some  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the 
coracoid  process  of  the  blade-bone. 

CoRAco-BRACHiAns.  Coraco-hwiieml  of 
Dumas.  Coraco-brachituus.  A  muscle,  so 
called  from  its  origin  and  insertion.  It  is 
situiited  on  the  humerus,  before  the  scapula. 
It  arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the 
fore-part  of  the  coracoid  process  of  the  sca- 
pula, adhering,  in  its  descent,  to  the  short 
head  of  the  biceps  ;  inserted,  tendinous  and 
fleshy,  about  the  middle  of  the  internal  part 
of  the  OS  humeri,  near  the  origin  of  the 
third  head  of  the  triceps,  called  ln^(ichialis 
cxlernus,  where  it  sends  down  a  thin  tendi- 
nous expansion  to  the  internal  condyle  of 
tlie  OS  humeri.  Its  use  is  to  raise  the  arm 
upwards  and  forwards. 

CoRACo- HYOiDEus.    See  Omo  hyoideus. 

CO'RACOID.  (Coracoideus  ;  from /coc 
paf,  a  crow,  and  eiSos,  resemblance :  shaped 
like  the  beak  of  a  crow.)  Some  processes 
of  the  bones  are  so  named  which  were  sup- 
posed to  resemble  the  beak  of  a  crow. 

CojiAcoiD  piiocEss.  Processus  coracoides. 
Sec  Sca/rula. 

CO'RAL.    See  Coralllwm. 

CORALLI'NA.  (Diminutive  of  cora^- 
lium:)  Miiscus  viarilhmis  ;  Corallina  ojjici- 
iinlis !  Corallina  alha.  Sea  coralline;  Sea 
inoss ;  White  wormseed.  A  marine  pro- 
duction, or  fucus,  resembling  a  small  plant 
without  leaves,  consisting  of  numerous 
brittle  cretaceous  substances,  friable  betwixt 
tlie  fingers,  and  crackling  between  the  teeth. 
Powdered,  it  is  administered  to  children  as 
an  anthelminthic,  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm 
to  a  drachm  once  or  twice  a  day. 

Corallina  corsicana.  Hehnintho-cor- 
toH !  Conferva  lielmintho-cm-tos ;  Corallina 
rubra ;  Corallina  melilo-corton ;  Lemitho- 
corlon;  Mouse  de  Corse.  Corsican  worm- 
■weed.  Fucus  helmintho-corton  of  De  la 
Tourrctte.  This  plant  has  gained  great  re- 
pute in  destroying  all  species  of  intestinal 
worms.  Its  virtues  are  extolled  by  many  ; 
but  impartial  experimentalists  have  fre- 
quently been  disappointed  of  its  ellicacy. 
The  Geneva  Pharmacopoeia  directs  a  syrup 
to  be  made  of  it. 

Corallina  melito-cobton.  See  Coral- 
lina corsicana. 

Corallina  rubra.  Sco  Corallifia  cor- 
ticfina. 

CORALLINE.    See  Corallina. 
Coralline,  Corsican.    See  Corallina  corsi- 
cana. 

CORA'LLIUM.  (Cornllium,  i.  n. ; 
from  uoprj,  a  daughter,  and  oAj,  tlie  sea, 
because  it  is  the  productioji  of  the  sea.) 


CoKAi.r.iuM  AiBifji.  A  hard,  white,  cal- 
careous brittle  substance ;  the  nidus  of  the 

Madrepora  ocidata.  Class,  Vermes;  Or- 
der, Lilhophyta.  It  is  sometimes  exhibited 
as  an  absorbent  earth. 

CoRALLiuAi  ttUBRUM.  Acmo.  Azur. 
The  red  coral  is  mostly  employed  medici- 
nally. It  is  a  hard,  brittle,  calcareous  sub- 
stance, resembling  the  stalk  of  a  plant,  and 
is  the  habitation  of  the  Isis  nobilis.  Class, 
Vermes;  Order,  Zoophyta.  When  pow- 
dered, it  is  exhibited  as  an  absorbent  earth 
to  children ;  but  does  not  appear  to  claim 
any  preference  to  common  chalk. 

CORALLODE'NDRON.  (From  ko- 
paTOiaov,  coral,  and  Sej'Spov,  a  tree,  resemb- 
ling in  hardness  and  colour  a  piece  of  coral.) 
The  coral-tree  of  America;  antivenereal, 

CORALLOl'DES.  (From  KopoJO^ov, 
coral,  and  ej5os,  likeness.)  Coral-like.  See 
Clavaria  coralloides. 

Co'rchoron.  (From  Kop^i,  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  and  Kopecu,  to  purge ;  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  thought  to  purge  away  rheum, 
from  the  eyes.)  The  herb  pimpernel,  or 
chickweed. 

CORCUL  UM.  (Corculum,  a  little  heart ; 
diminutive  of  cor,  a  heart.)  An  essehtial 
part  of  a  germinating  seed,  called  also  the 
embryo,  or  germ.  It  lies  between  the  coty- 
ledons. '  It  is  the  point  from  which  the  life 
and  organisation  of  the  future  plant  origi- 
nate. In  some  seeds  it  is  much  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  others.  The  walnut,  bean, 
pea,  and  lupine,  show  it  in  perfection.  Its 
internal  structure,  before  it  begins  to  vege- 
tate, is  observed  to  be  very  simple,  consisting 
of  a  uniformly  medullary  substance,  enclosed 
in  its  appropriate  bai'k  or  skin.  Vessels  are 
formed  in  it  as  soon  as  the  vital  principle  is 
excited  to  action,  and  parts  are  then  de- 
veloped which  seemed  not  previously  to 
exist.    There  are  observed  in  it, 

1.  The  rostellum,  or  little  beak,  which 
penetrates  into  the  earth  and  becomes  the 
root. 

2.  The  plumula,  which  shoots  above  the 
ground,  and  becomes  a  tuft  of  young  leaves, 
with  which  the  young  stem,  if  there  be  any, 
ascends.     See  Cotyledon, 

Co'rda.     See  Chorda. 

CoRDA  TYJIPANI.    See  Chorda  tympani. 

Corda  willisii,     See  Dnra  tnater. 

CORDATUS.  Heart-shaped.  Applied 
to  leaves,  petals,  &c.  which  are  ovate,  hol- 
lowed out  at  the  base,  according  to  tlie  vulgar 
idea  of  a  heart :  a  form  \^vy  frequent  in 
leaves;  as  in  those  of  Arctium  lappa ,  and 
Tamus  communis,  and  tlie  petals  of  tlie 
Sium  sclinum. 

A  leaf  is  called  obcordate,  when  the  apex 
of  the  heart-sliaped  loaf  is  fixed  to  the  petiole. 

CO'RDIA.  (So  cilled  by  Plumier  in 
honour  of  Euricius  Cordius  and  his  son 
Valerius,  two  eminent  Gorman  botanists.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
I'cnlandria  ;  Order,  Monofiyma.  ..       •  -"-i  . 
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CoRDiA  MYXA.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  Sebesten  plant.  Sebeslen ;  Sebestina ; 
Cordia  — foliis  ovatis,  supra  glabrts  )  corym- 
bis  lateralibus ;  calycibus  decemstriatis  of 
Linnseus.  The  dark  black  fruit  possesses 
glutinous  and  aperient  qualities,  and  is  ex- 
hibited in  form  of  decoction  in  various  dis- 
eases of  the  chest,  hoarseness,  cough,  dif- 
ficult respiration,  &c. 

CORDIAL.;  Cardiacus.  Medicines  are 
generally  so  termed,  which  possess  warm 
and  stimulating  properties,  and  that  are 
given  to  raise  the  spirits. 

Cordine'ma.  ( From  Kapa,  the  head,  and 
Siveaj,  to  move  about.)  A  headache  attended 
with  a  vertigo,  ■> 

CoRDo'nuM.  (From  cor,  the  heart,  and 
dolor,  pain.)  A  name  formerly  applied  to 
cardialgia,  or  heart-burn. 

CORDUS,  Valerius,  was  born  in  1515, 
of  a  Hessian  family.  After  studying  in 
some  of  the  German  universities,  he  tra- 
velled through  Italy,  chiefly  engaged  in 
botanical  researches.  He  died  at  the  early 
age  of  29,  leaving  several  works ;  a  "  His- 
tory of  Plants,"  many  of  them  never  before 
described;  "  Annotations  on  Dioscorides;" 
a  Nuremberg  Dispensatory,  &c. 

CO'RE.    Kopt].    The  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Core'mata.  (From  Kopeco,  to  cleanse.) 
Medicines  for  cleansing  the  skin. 

CORIACEUS.  Leathery.  Applied  to 
leaves  and  pods  that  are  thick  and  tough  with- 
©nt  being  pulpy,  or  succulent ;  as  in  the  leaves 
of  Magiiolia  g)-andiflora,  Auciiba,  &c.  and 
the  pods  of  the  Lupin. 

CORIANDER.    See  Coriandrum. 

CORIA'NDRUM.  {Coriandrum,  i.  n.; 
from  KopT],  a  pupil,  and  ainjp,  a  man : 
because  of  its  roundness,  like  the  pupil  of  a 
man's  eye  ;  or  probably  so  called  from  Kopis, 
cimex,  a  bug,  because  the  green  herb,  seed 
and  all,  stinks  intolerably  of  bugs.)  Co- 
riander. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linneean  system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Or- 
der, Dygynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  offi- 
cinal coriander.    See  Coriandrum  sativum. 

Coriandrum  sativum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  called  coriandrum  in  the 
pharmacojpoeia*.  Cassibor ;  Corianon.  The 
Coriandrum  — fructibus  globosis,  of  Lin- 
naeus. This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  South 
of  Europe,  where,  in  some  places,  it  is  said 
to  grow  in  such  abundance  as  frequently 
to  choke  the  growth  of  wheat  and  other 
grain.  From  being  cultivated  here  as  a 
medicinal  plant,  it  has  for  some  time  be- 
come naturalized  to  this  country,  where 
it  is  usually  found  in  corn  fields,  the  sides 
of  roads,  and  about  dunghills.  Every  part 
of  the  plant,  when  fresh,  has  a  very  ofien- 
sive  odour,  but,  upon  being  dried,  the  seeds 
have  a  tolerably  grateful  smell,  and  their 
taste  is  moderately  warm  and  slightly  pun- 
gent.    They  give  out  their  virtue  totally  to 


rectified  spWt,  but  only  partially  to  water. 
In  distillation  with  water,  they  yield  a 
small  quantity  of  a  yellowish  essential  oil, 
which  smells  strongly  and  pretty  agreeably 
of  the  coriander. 

Dioscorides  asserts,  that  the  seeds,  when 
taken  in  a  considerable  quantity,  produce 
deleterious  effects;  and,  in  some  parts  of 
Spain  and  Egypt,  where  the  fresh  hjerb  is 
eaten  as  a  cordial,  instances  of  fatuity,  le- 
thargy, &c.  are  observed  to  occur  very 
frequently  ;  but  these  qualities  seem  to  have 
been  unjustly  ascribed  to  the  coriander  ;  and 
Dr.  Wittering  informs  us,  that  he  ha* 
known  six  drachms  of  the  seeds  taken  at. 
once,  without  any  remarkable  effect.  These 
seeds,  and  indeed  most  of  those  of  the  um» 
belliforous  plants,  possess  a  stomachic  and 
carminative  power.  They  were  directed  in 
the  infusum  amanim,  the  infusum  sennae 
tartarizatum,  and  some  other  compositions  of 
the  pharmapopoeias  ;  and  according  to  Dr; 
CuUen,  the  principal  use  of  these  seeds  is-, 
"  that  infused  along  with  senna,  they-  more 
powerfully  correct  the  odour  and  taste  of  this 
than  any  other  aromatic  that  I  have  em- 
ployed, and  are,  I  believe,  equally  powerful 
in  obviating  the  griping  that  senna .  is.  very 
ready  to  produce." 

Coria'non.    See  Coriandrum.- 
C  O'  R I S.    ( From  Keipo),  to  cleave,  or  cut ; 
so  called  because  it  was  said  to  heal  wounds.) 
The  herb  St.  John's  wort.    See  Hypericum. 
CoRis  CRETICA.     See  Hypericum  SaxatiM.- 
CoRis  LUTEA.     See  Hypericum  coris^ 
CoRis  MONsPELiENsts.     Symjy/ielum  pee-^ 
treum.   Heath  pine.   This  plant  is  intensely 
bitter  and  nauseous,  bufc  apparently,  an  active 
medicine,  and  employed^'  it  is  said,  with  sue- - 
cess  in  syphilis. 

CORK.  Suber.  Thebark^of  the  Qiiercus 
suber  of  Linnffius,  formerly  employed  as  an 
astringent,  but  now  disused.  By  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  it  is  acidified.  See  Suberic  acid: 
Cork  has  been  recently  analyzed  by 
Chevreuil  by  digestion,  first  in  waterand  then 
in  alkohol.  By  distillation  there  came  over 
an  aromatic  principle,  and  a  little  acetic 
acid.  The  watery  extract  contained-  a  yel- 
low and  a  red  colouring  matter,  an  unddter^ 
mined  acid,  gallic  acid,  an  astringent'  sub- 
stance, a  substance  containing  azot,  a  sub- 
stance soluble  in  water  and  insoluble  in  al- 
kohol, gallate  of  iron,  lime,  and  traces  of 
magnesia,  20  parts  of  cork  treated  in  this 
way,  left  17.15  of  insoluble  matter.-  The 
undissolved  rtiiidue  being  treated  a  sufficient 
number  of  times  with  alkohol,  yielded  a  va- 
riety of  bodies,  but  which  seem  reducible  to 
three;  namely,  cmn,  resin,  and  an  oil.  The 
ligneous  portion  of  the  cork  still  weighed  14a 
parts,  which  are  called  suber. 
Cork,  fossil.  Sec  Asbestos^. 
CaRN.  Clavics.  A  hardened  portfon 
of  cuticle,  produced  by  pressure  :  so  called 
because  a  piece  can  bo  picked  out  like  a  com 
ofbudoy. 
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Corn  salad.    See  Vulerianu  locusta. 

CoRNACHiNi  PULVis.,  Scammony,  anti- 
mony, ahd  cream  of  tartar. 

CORNARIUS,  John,  was  born  in  Up- 
per Saxony,  in  the  year  1500.  According 
to  Haller  liis  real  name  was  Haguenbot,  or 
Hanbut.  He  is  said  to  have  been  led  to 
the  study  of  medicine  from  the  delicacy  of 
his  own  constitution.  He  graduated  at  Pa- 
dua, after  attending  several  other  universi- 
ties. Besides  translating  Hippocrates,  and 
some  other  Greek  writers  into  Latin,  he  was 
author  of  several  works  on  medicine ;  and 
IS  said  to  have  had  an  extensive  practice. 
He  died  in  1558,  leaving  a  son,  Diomede, 
.who  succeeded  Iiim,  and  was  afterwards 
professor  of  medicine  at  Vienna,  and  phy- 
sician to  Maximilian  II. 
_  CORNARO,  Lewis,  of  a  noble  Vene- 
tian  family,  was  born  in  1467.  Having 
impaired  his  constitution  by  a  debauched 
and  voluptuous  life,  and  brought  on  at  last 
a  severe  illness,  on  recovering  from  this,  at 
the  age  of  more  than  40,  he  adopted  a  strict, 
abstemious  regimen,  limiting  liimself  to 
twelve  ounces  of  solid  food,  and  fourteen  of 
wine,  daily ;  which  quantity  he  rather  di- 
minished in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He 
carefully  avoided  also  the  extremes  of  heat  or 
cold,  with  all  violent  exercise  ;  and  took  care 
to  live  in  a  pure  diy  air.  He  thus  preserved 
a  considerable  share  of  health  and  activity  to 
the  great  age  of  98.  His  wife,  by  whom 
he  had  an  only  child,  a  daughter,  when  they 
■were  both  advanced  in  years,  survived  him, 
and  attained  nearly  the  same  period.  When 
he  was  83,  he  published  a  short  treatise  in 
commendation  of  temperance,  which  has 
been  repeatedly  translated,  and  printed  in 
every  country  of  Europe.  He  then  states 
himself  to  have  been  able  to  mount  his 
liorsc,  without  assistance,  from  any  rising 
ground.  He  wrote  three  other  discourses 
on  similar  subjects  at  subsequent  periods, 
the  last  only  three  years  before  his  death. 
The  best  English  translation  is  said  to  be 
that  of  1779. 

CO'RNE  A.  The  sclerotic  membrane  of 
the  eye  is  so  called,  because  it  is  of  a  horny 
consistence.    See  Sclerotic  coat. 

Cornea  opaca.     See  Sclerotic  coat. 

Cornea  transparens.  Sclerotica  cera- 
toides.  The  transparent  portion  of  the 
sclerotic  membrane,  through  which  the  rays 
of  light  pass,  is  so  called,  to  distinguish  it 
from  that  which  is  opaque.  See  Sclerotic 
coat.  , 

Corne'sta.    A  chemical  retort. 

CORNFLOWER.  See  Centaurea  Cy 
anus. 

CoRNi'cuLA.  (From  coniM,  a  horn.)  A 
cupping  instrument,  made  of  horn. 

CORNICULA'RIS.    (From  cornu,  a 
liorn.)  Shaped  like  a  horn  j  the  coracoid 
process  of  the  scapula. 
...CORNIFORMIS.      (From  cornu,  a 
Horn,  and  forma  resemblance.)  Horn- 


shaped  :  applied  to  the  nectary  of  plants  r 
— nectarimn  corniforme,  in  the  orchis  tribe. 

CO'RNU.  A  horn.  This  term  is  used 
both  in  anatomy,  surgery,  and  materia  me- 
dica.     1.  A  wart.    See  Verruca. 

2.  A  corn  or  horny  induration  of  the  cu- 
ticle.   See  Corn. 

8.  The  horn  of  the  stag. 

4.  The  cavities  of  the  brain. 

Cornu  ammonis.  Cornu  arielis.  When, 
the  pes  hippocampi  of  the  human  brain  is 
cut  transversely  through,  the  cortical  sub- 
tance  is  so  disposed  as  to  resemble  a  ram's 
horn.  Tliis  is  the  true  cornu  ammonis, 
though  the  name  is  often  applied  to  the 
pes  hippocampi.  ■. 

Cornu  arietjs.     See  Cornu  ammonia. 

Cornu  cervi.  Hartshorn.  The  horns- 
of  several  species  of  stag,  as  the  Cervus  alces, 
Cervus  dania,  Cervus  elaplius,  and  Cervus  tar- 
anda,  are  used  medicinally.  Boiled,  they 
impart  to  the  water  a  nutritious  jelly,  which 
is  frequently  served  at  table.  Hartshorn 
jelly  is  made  thus: — Boil  half  a  pound  of 
the  shavings  of  hratshorn,  in  six  pints  of 
water,  to  a  quart ;  to  the  strained  liquor  add 
one  ounce  of  the  juice  of  lemon,  or  of  Se- 
ville orange,  four  ounces  of  mountain  wine 
and  half  a  pound  of  sugar ;  then  boil  the 
whole  to  a  proper  consistence.  The  chief 
use  of  the  horns  is  for  calcination,  and  to  af- 
ford the  liquor  volatUis  cornu  cervi  and  sub- 
carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Cornu  cervi  calcinatuji.  See  Cornu 
ustuni. 

Cornu  ustum.  Cornu  cervi  calcinatum; 
Burn  pieces  of  hartshorn  in  an  open  fire,  till 
they  become  thoroughly  white ;  tlien  pow- 
der, and  prepare  them  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  directed  for  chalk.  Burnt  hartshorn 
shavings  possess  absorbent,  antacid,  and  ad- 
stringent  properties,  and  are  given  in  tlie 
form  of  decoction,  as  a  common  drink  in 
diarrhoeas,  pyrosis,  &c. 

CoRNUA  UTERI.  Plecten(B.  In  compar- 
ative anatomy,  the  honis  of  the  womb ;  the 
womb  being  in  some  animals  triangular,  and 
its  angles  resembling  horns. 

CoRNUJiu'sA.    A  retort. 

CO'RNUS.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linna;an  system.  Class,  Tc- 
trandria  ;  Order,  Monogi/tua. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  cor- 
nel-tree.   See  Corniis  sanguinca. 

CoBNUs  sANGUiNEA.  The  fruit  is  mode- 
rately cooling  and  astringent. 

CoRiru'xA.  (From  cornu  ;  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  horn. )    A  retort. 

COROLLA.  (From  coroutt/a,  a  little 
crown. )  Tlio  leaves  of  a  flower  which  con- 
sist of  those  more  delicate  and  dilated,  gener- 
ally more  coloured  leaves,  which  aie  always 
internal  with  respect  to  the  calyx,  between 
it  and  the  internal  organs  of  the  flower,  and 
which  constitute  its  chief  beauty.  It  always 
consists  of  one  or  more  coloured  leaves, 
which  arc  termed  petals. 
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A  coloured  calyx  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  corolla,  which  may  be  readily  done  in 
the  Allyssum  alpestre,  and  Lamium  orvala. 

There  are  four  general  divisions  of  corols. 

1.  Monopetalous,  which  consists  of  one 
petal,  as  in  Nicotiana  tabacum. 

2.  Polypetalous,  having  many  ;  as  in  LU- 
lium  candidum. 

3.  Comjmund,  consisting  of  many  corolla, 
which  are  not  calyculated,  and  are  on  a  com- 
mon receptacle,  and  calyx;  as  in  Helicm- 
t/ius  anmius. 

4.  Aggregate,  consisting  of  many  calycu- 
lated corolla  placed  on  a  common  calyx  ;  as 
in  Scabiosa  arvensis,  and  Echinops  q)h<sro- 
cephalus- 

A.  Corolla  monopetala,  formed  of  one  pe- 
tal, which,  for  the  most  part,  forms  a  cavity, 
and  is  divided  into. 

a.  Limbus,  the  limb,  which  is  the  margin, 
or  horizontal  spreading  portion. 

b.  Tubus,  the  tube,  which  is  the  cylindrical 
and  inferior  part,  and  is  enclosed  in  the 
calyx. 

c.  Fauces,  or  the  orifice  of  the  tube. 
From  the  figure  of  a  regular  or  uniform 

limb  are  derived  the  following  terms  : 

1.  Corolla  campanulata,  bell-shaped;  as  in 
Campanula  and  Atropa. 

2.  C.  globosa,  globular  ;  as  in  Hyacinlhus 
botryoides  and  Erica  ramenlacea. 

3.  C.  Tubulosa,  tubular,  as  in  Primula 
and  Erica  Massoni. 

4.  C.  claviculata  ;  as  in  Erica  tubiflora. 

5.  C.  cyathiformis,  cup-shaped  ;  as  in  Sym- 
pathum  officinale. 

.  6.  C.  infu7idibuIiformis,  funnel-shaped;  as 
in  Nicotiana  tabacum,  and  Datura  stramo-' 
nium, 

7.  C.  hypocrateriformis,  salver-shaped, 
a  flat  limb  upon  a  long  tube ;  as  in  Vinca 
rosea. 

8.  C.  rotata  :  wheel-shaped,  that  is  salver- 
shaped,  with  scarcely  any  tube  ;  as  in  Borago- 
officinalis,  and  Physalis  alkekengi. 

9.  C.  urceolata,  saucer-like  ;  as  in  Evolvu- 
lus  alcinoides. 

10.  C.  contorta,  obliquely  bent;  as  in  Vin- 
ca minor,  and  Nerium  oleander. 

11.  C.  ligulala,  the  tube  very  short,  and 
ending  suddenly  in  an  oblong  petal ;  as  in  the 
corolla  of  the  radius  of  the  Helianlhus  an- 
nuus,  >i 

From  the  figure  of  an  unequal  limb  : 

1.  Corolla  ringens,  irregular  and  gaping 
like  the  mouth  of  an  animal ;  as  in  Lamium 
album,  and  Salvia  sclarea. 

2.  C.  personata,  irregular  and  closed  by  a 
kind  of  palate  ;  as  in  Antirrhinum  majus. 

In  the  ringent  and  personate  coroUse  are 
to  be  noticed  the  following  parts. 

a.  Tubus,  the  inferior  part. 

b.  Rictus,  the  space  between  the  two  lips. 

c.  Faux,  the  orifice  of  the  tube  in  the 
rectus. 

d.  Galea,  tlic  helmet  or  superior  arched 
lip. 


e.  Labellum  or  barba,  the  inferior  lip. 

f.  Palatum,  the  palate,  an  eminence  in 
the  inferior  lip  which  shuts  the  rictus  of  a 
personate  corolla. 

g.  Calcar,  the  spur  which  forms  an  obtuse 
or  acute  bag  at  the  side  of  the  receptacle. 

3,  C.  bilabiata,  two-lipped,  the  tube  divi- 
ded into  two  irregular  lips  opposite  eacli 
other,  without  any  visible  rictus ;  as  in  Aris- 
tolochia  bilabiata. 

In  the  bilabiate  corolla  are  to  be  noticed, 

a.  The  tubus. 

b.  The  faux. 

c.  The  superior  lip,  formed  of  one  or  twa 
lobes. 

d.  The  inferior  lip,  mostly  three-lobed, 

e.  One-lipped,  the  upper  or  lower  wanting, 
as  in  Aristolochia  clemalitis,  and  Teucrium. 

Corolla  irifcra,  means  that  it  is  below  the 
germen,  which  is  the  most  common  place  of 
the  corolla ;  and  corolla  supera,  above  the 
germen,  as  in  roses. 

B,  Corolla  2>olypelala,  formed  of  many 
petals. 

In  the  petal  of  this  division  are  noticed, 

a.  The  unguis,  the  claw,  the  thin  inferior 
part. 

b.  The  lamina  or  border,  the  broader  and 
Superior  part ;  example,  Dianthus  caryo  - 
phyllus. 

From  the  number  of  uniform  petals,  the 
corol  of  this  division  is  named, 

1.  'Dipelnlous  ;  as  in  Euphorbia  graminea. ' 

2.  Tripetalous  ;  as  in  Tradescantia  virgi- 
nica. 

3.  Tetrapetalous  ;  as  in  Chieranthv^  inca~ 
nus. 

4.  Pentapetalous  ;  as  in  Ptnonia  officinalis,^ 

5.  Uexapetalous  ;  as  in  Lilium  candidum, 

6.  Folypetalous  ;  as  in  Rosa  cenlifolia. 
From  the  fgure, 

1 .  Malvaceous ;  pentapetalous,with  its'claws 
united  laterally,  so  that  it  appears  mono- 
petalous ;  as  in  Malva  sylvestris,  and  Alcea. 

2.  Rosaceus,  spreading  like  a  rose,  penta- 
petalous, almost  destitute  of  claws ;  as  in  Rosa 
canina,  and  Peeonia  officinalis. 

3.  Liliaceous;  six-petalled,  sometimes 
three  without  a  calyx ;  as  in  LUium  candi- 
dum. 

4.  Caryo})hyllaceous ;  five-petalled,  with  a 
long  claw,  spreading  border,  and  a  mono- 
phyllous  tubular  calyx;  as  in  Dianthus 
caryophyllus,  and  Sajionaria  officinalis. 

5.  Cruciform;  three-petal  led,  like  across; 
as  in  Sinapis  alba,  and  Lunaria  alba, 

6.  Manifold,  many  corols  lying  one  on 
another;  as  in  Cactus fagellformis. 

From  the  figure  of  unequal  petals  '. 

1.  Orchideal,  five  petals,  three  of  which 
are  bent  backward,  and  two  are  lateral  and 
in  the  middle  of  these :  the  labellum  is  beat 
back  on  the  nectary. 

2.  Papilionaceous,  four  petals,  irregular 
and  spreading  somewhat  like  a  butter/ly  ;  as 
in  Lalhynis  latifolius,  and  Robinii  pseud- 
acucia. 
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In  a  papUionaceons  corolla,  observe,  -'' 

a.  The  vexillum,  the  standard  or  large  con- 
cave one  at  the  bark. 

b.  Jlla,  the  wings  or  two  side-petals, 
placed  in  the  middle. 

c.  The  carina,  or  keel,  consisting  of  t^vo 
petals,  united  or  separate,  embracing  the 
internal  organs. 

3.  Calcarate  or  spurred,  pentapetalous, 
one  petal  formed  into  a  spur-like  tube. 

C.  Compound  corolla ;  consisting  of  nu- 
merous florets,  not  calyculate,  and  within  a 
common  perianthium. 

It  affords, 

a.  The  discus,  disk,  or  middle. 

b.  The  radium,  which  forms  the  circum- 
ference. The  marginal  white  florets  of  the 
daisy  exemplify  the  rays,  and  the  central 
yellow  ones  the  disk. 

From  the  difference  in  the  florets  of  a  com- 
pound flower  it  is  said  to  be, 

a.  Tubulate,  when  all  the  florets  are  cylin- 
drical. 

b.  Ligulate  or  semiflosculose,  shaped  like 
a  strap  or  ribband ;  as  in  Leontodon  ta- 
raxacum. 

c.  Radiate,  if  the  florets  in  the  radius  are 
ligulate,  and  those  in  the  disk  tubular. 

d.  Semiradiate,  the  radius  consisting  of 
only  a  few  ligulate  florets  on  one  side ;  as  in 
Sidens,     See  also  Petala. 

COROLLULA.  (A  diminutive  of  co- 
rolla,  a  little  wreath  or  crown.)  The  partial 
petal,  or  floret  of  a  compound  flower. 

CORO'NA.  A  crown.  This  term  is 
used  in  anatomy  to  designate  the  basis  of 
some  parts  ;  and  in  botany,  to  parts  of  plants, 
from  their  resemblance.  In  the  writings 
of  some  botanists  it  is  synonymous  with 
radius. 

Corona  ciliaris.    The  ciliar  ligament. 

Corona  glandis.  The  margin  of  the 
glans  penis. 

Corona  imperialis.  A  name  for  crown- 
imperial.  The  Turks  use  it  as  an  emetic. 
'Ihe  whole  plant  is  poisonous. 

Corona  kegia.    The  melilotus. 

Corona  solis.     See  Helianthus  annuus. 

Corona  veneris.  Venereal  blotches  on 
the  forehead  are  so  termed. 

CORONAL  {Coronalis ;  from  corona, 
a  crown  or  garland.)  Belonging  to  a 
crown  or  garland :  so  named  because  the 
ancients  wore  their  garlands  in  its  direction. 

Coronal  suture.  Sutura  coronalis  ;  Su- 
tura  arcualis.  The  suture  of  the  head,  that 
extends  from  one  temple  across  to  the 
other,  uniting  the  two  parietal  bones  with 
the  frontal. 

CORONA'RIUS.    See  Coroyinnj. 

CoRONARi^.  The  name  of  an  order  of 
plants  in  Linna:us's  Fragments  of  a  Natural 
Method,  consisting  of  such  as  have  beautiful 
flowers,  thus  forming  a  floral  crown. 

CORONARY.  (Coromirius;  from  coro- 
na, a  crown.)  This  term  is  applied  to  vessels 
and  nerves,  which  supjily  the  corona  or 


basis  of  parts,  or  because  they  spread  round 
the  part  like  a  garland  or  crown. 

CoaoNAiiY  LioAMENTs.  (From  corona,  a 
crown.)  Ligaments  uniting  the  radius  and 
ulna.  The  term  ligamentum  coronarium 
is  also  applied  to  a  ligament  of  the  liver. 

Coronary  vessels.  Vasa  coronaria. 
The  arteries  and  veins  of  the  heart  and 
stomach. 

CORONATUS.  Little  crown-like 
eminences  on  the  surface  of  the  petal ;  or  in 
Nerium  oleander. 

Coronati.  Coronaticus.  The  name  of 
a  class  of  plants  in  Linnasus's  Fragments,  of 
a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of  plants  wliich 
have  the  seed-bud  placed  under  the  flower- 
cup  which  serves  it  for  a  crown. 

CORO'NE.  (Kopcai'Tj,  a  crow  :  so  named 
from  its  supposed  likeness  to  a  crow's  bill.) 
The  acute  process  of  the  lower  jaw-bone. 

CORONOID.  {Coronoidt..  ;  from  Kopa- 
vr],  a  crow,  and  ei5oy,  likeness.)  Processes 
of  bones  are  so  called,  that  have  any  resem- 
blance to  a  crow's  beak  ;  as  coronoid  process 
of  the  ulna,  jaw,  &c. 

CORONO'PUS.  (From  Kopuvn,  a 
carrion  crow,  and  irovs,  a  foot ;  the  plant 
being  said  to  resemble  a  orow's  foot.)  See 
Plantago. 

CORONULA.  The  hem  or  border 
which  surrounds  the  seeds  of  some  flowers 
in  the  form  of  a  crown. 

CO'RPUS.    I.  The  body.    See  Body. 

2.  Many  parts  and  substances  are  also 
distinguished  by  this  name :  as  corpus  callo- 
sum,  corpus  luteuvi,  &c. 

Corpus  albicans.  Two  white  eminences 
in  the  basis  of  the  brain,  discovered  by  Wil.' 
lis,  and  called  corpora  albicantia  WUlisiL 

Corpus  annulare.  A  synonym  of  the 
pons  Varolii.    See  Pons  Varolii. 

Corpus  callosum.  Cominissura  magna 
cerebri.  The  white  medullary  part  joining 
the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  and 
coming  into  view  under  the  falx  of  the  dura 
mater  when  the  hemispheres  are  drawn  from 
each  other.  On  the  surface  of  the  corpus- 
callosum  two  lines  are  conspicuous,  called 
the  raphe. 

Corpus  cavernosus  clitoridis.  See 
Clito7-is. 

Corpus  cavernosus  penis.    See  Penis. 

Corpus  fimbriatom.  The  flattened  ter- 
minations of  the  posterior  crura  of  the  fornix 
of  the  brain,  wliich  turn  round  into  tlie  in- 
ferior cavity  of  tlie  lateral  ventricle,  and  end 
in  tlie  pedes  hippocampi. 

Corpus  glandulosum.  The  prostate 
gland. 

Corpus  lobosum.  Part  'of  the  cortical 
part  of  the  kidney. 

Corpus  luteum.  A  yellow  spot  found 
in  that  part  of  the  ovarium  of  females,  from 
whence  an  ovum  lias  proceeded  ;  hence  their 
presence  determines  that  the  female  has  been, 
impregnated.  The  number  of  the  corpora 
hilea  corresponds  with  the  number  of  im~ 
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pregnations.  it  is,  however,  asserted  by  a 
nioilern  writer,  tbnt  corpora  kttea  have  been 
tletected  in  young  virgins,  where  no  impreg- 
nations could  possibly  have  taken  place. 

Corpus  jiucosum.    See  Rete  mucosum. 

Corpus  nerveo-spongiosum.  The  ca- 
vernous substance  of  the  penis. 

Corpus  nervosum.  The  cavernous  sub- 
stance of  the  clitoris. 

Corpus  olivare.  Two  external  pro- 
minences of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
sliapcd  somewhat  like  an  olive,  are  called 
corpora  olivaria. 

Corpus  pampiniforme.  Applied  to  the 
spermatic  chord,  and  thoracic  duct;  also 
to  the  plexus  of  veins  surrounding  tlie 
spermatic  artery  in  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen. 

Corpus  ptramidale.  Two  internal  pro- 
minences of  the  medulla  oblongata,  wliich 
are  of  a  pyramidal  shape,  are  called  corpora 
pyramidalia. 

Corpus  quadrigeminum.  See  Tuber- 
cula  qxiadrigemina. 

Corpus  reticulare.  See  Rete  mucosum. 

Corpus  sesamoideum.  A  little  pro- 
minence at  the  entry  of  the  pulmonary 
artery. 

Corpus  spongiosum  uaEXHR-as.  Sub- 
stantia -spongiosa  urethne.  Corpus  spon- 
giosum penis.  This  substance  originates 
before  the  prostate  gland,  surrounds  the 
inelhra,  and  forms  the  bulb  ;  then  proceeds 
to  the  end  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and 
terminates  in  the  glans  jienis,  which  it 
forms. 

Corpus  striatum.  So  named  from  its 
appearance.     See  Cerebrum. 

Corpus  vakicosum.  The  spermatic 
chord. 

Corra'go.  (From  cor,  the  heart;  it  being 
supposed  to  have  a  good  effect  in  comfort- 
ing the  heart.)    Sec  Borago  officinalis. 

Co'aRE.  (From  Keipai,  to  shave.)  The 
temples.  That  part  of  the  jaws  where 
the  beard  grows,  and  wliich  it  is  usual  to 

CORROBORANT.  {Corroborans.) 
Whatever  gives  strength  to  the  body ;  as 
bark,  wine,  beef,  cold-bath,  &c.    See  Tonic. 

CORROSIVE.  {Corrosivus;  from  cor- 
rodo,  to  eat  away.)    See  Escliarotic. 

Corrosive  sublimate.  The  oxymuriate  of 
mercury.     See  Hydrargyri  oxymurias. 

C O R R U G A'T O R.  (From  cormgo,  to 
wrinkle. )  The  name  of  muscles,  the  office 
of  wliich  is  to  wrinkle  or  corrugate  the  parts 
they  act  on. 

CoRRUGAToa  supERCiLii.  A  small  mus- 
cle situated  oii  the  forehead.  Musculus 
svpcrcilii  of  Winslow  ;  Mv^culm  frontalis 
verus,  seu  corrugator  coiterii  of  Douglas ;  and 
Cutunio  sourdUier  of  Dumas.  When  one 
muscle  acts,  it  is  drawn  towards  the  other, 
and  projects  over  the  inner  canthiis  of  the 
»ye.  When  botli  muscles  act,  they  pull 
down  tile  ■skin  of  tlie  forcliead,  and  make 


it  wrinkle,  particularly  between  the  eye- 
brows. 

CO'RTEX.  {Cortex,  icis.  m.  or  f.)  This 
term  is  generally,  though  improperly,  given 
to  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  applies  to  any 
rind,  or  bark. 

Cortex  angelik^e.  The  bark  of  a  tree 
growing  in  Grenada.  A  decoction  of  it 
is  recommended  as  a  vermifuge.  It  excites 
tormina,  similar  to  jalap,  and  operates  by 
purging. 

Cortex  ANGUSTURiE.    See  Cusparia. 

Cortex  antiscorbuticus.  The  canella 
alba.     See  Wintetia  aroma tica. 

Cortex  aromaticus.  See  IVinteria  aro- 
matica. 

Cortex  bkla-ayje.  See  Nerium  anti- 
dysentericum. 

Cortex  CANELLiE  malabaricje.  See 
Laurus  cassia. 

Cortex  cardinalis  de  lugo.  '  The 
Peruvian  bark :  so  called,  because  the 
Cardinal  Lugo  had  testimonials  of  above  a 
thousand  cures  performed  by  it  in  the  year 
1653. 

Cortex  cerebri.  The  cortical  substance 
of  the  brain.     See  Cei'ebrum. 

Cortex  chinje  regius.    See  Cinchona.  ''■ 

Cortex  chin^  surinamensis.  This  bark 
is  remarkably  bitter,  and  preferable  to  the 
other  species  in  intermittent  fevers. 

Cortex  chinchinjE.     See  Cinchona. 

Cortex  elutheritb.  See  Croton  eas- 
carilla. 

Cortex  geoffroy^  jamaicensis.  ,  See 
Geoffroya  Jamaicensis. 

Cortex  jamaicensis.  See  Achras  sa- 
pota. 

Cortex  lavola.  The  bark  bearing  this 
name  is  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  the 
tree  which  affords  the  Anisum  stellatum.  Its 
virtues  are  similar. 

Cortex  magellanicus.  See  Winteria 
aromatica. 

Cortex  massoy.  The  produce  of  New 
Guinea,  where  it  is  beaten  into  a  pultaceous 
mass  with  water,  and  rubbed  upon  the 
abdomen  to  allay  pain  of  the  bowels.  It  has 
the  smell  and  flavour  of  cinnamon. 

Cortex  patrum.     See  Cinchona. 

Cortex  peruvianus.     See  Cinchona. 

Cortex  peruvianus  flavus.  See  Cin- 
chona. 

Cortex  peruvianus  ruber.     Sec  Ci«- 

chona. 

Cortex  pocgereb^.  A  bark  sent  from 
America  ;  said  to  be  serviceable  in  diarrhoeas, 
and  dysenteries. 

Cortex  quassije.    See  Quassia  amara. 

Cortex  winterianus.  See  IVinteria  aro- 
matica, 

CO'RTICAL.  Corticalis,  1.  Belong- 
ing to  the  bark  of  a  plant  or  tree. 

'J,  Embracing  or  surrounding  any  part 
like  the  bark  of  a  tree  ;  as  the  cortical  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  kidney,  &c. 

CORTlCO  SUS,     Like  bark  of  riijd. 
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Applied' to  tlio  hard  pod  of  the  CdssiA  Jls- 
lularis, 

CoRTu'sA.    See  Sanicula  Europcea. 

Co'ru  CANARiCA.  A  quince-likc  tree  of 
Malabar  ;  it  is  antidysenteric. 

CORUNDUM.  A  genus  of  minerals, 
which,  according  to  Jameson,  contains  three 
species ;  the  octohedral,  rhomboidal,  and 
prismatic. 

CORYDALES.  (From  icopvs,  a  helmet.) 
The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linnfflus's 
Fragments  of  a  NaturalMethod,  consisting  of 
plants  which  have  flowers  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  helmet  or  hood. 

CO'RYLUS.  (Derivation  uncertain: 
according  to  some,  from  Kapva,  a  walnut.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnajan  system.  Class,  Moncecia ;  Order, 
Polyandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  hazel- 
ti-ee.    See  Corylus  avellana, 

CoRYtus  AVELLANA.  The  hazel-Hut  tree. 
The  nuts  of  tliis  tree  are  much  eaten  in  this 
country;]  they  are  hard  of  digestion,  and 
often  pass  the  bowels  very  little  altered ;  if, 
however,  they  are  well  chewed,  they  give  out 
a  nutritious  oil.  An  oil  is  also  obtained 
from  the  wood  of  this  tree,  Corylus  avellana 
stipulis  ovatis,  obtusis,  of  Linnasus  ;  which  is 
efficacious  against  the  toothache,  and  is  said 
to  kill  worms. 

CORYMBIFER^.  (From  cori/mbus ; 
a  species  of  florescence,  andyero,  to  bear.) 
Plants  which  bear  corymbal  flowers. 
■  CORYMBUS.  {liopvix^ov,  or  Kopvfj.pos, 
a  branch  or  cluster  crowning  the  sunamit  of 
a  plant ;  from  Kopvsy  a  helmet. )  A  corymb. 
That  species  of  inflorescence  formed  by 
many  flowers,  the  partial  flower-stalks  of 
which  are  gradually  longer,  as  they  stand 
lower  on  the  common  stalk,  so  that  all  the 
flowers  are  nearly  on  a  level ;  as  in  the 
Crysanthemum  corymbosunu  It  is  said  to  be 
simple,  when  not  divided  into  branches  ;  as 
in  Thlaspi  arvense,  and  Gnaphalium  denta- 
tum:  and  cojnpound,  when  it  has  branches  ; 
as  in  Gnaphaliujn  stcechas. 

Co'b.tphe.  Kopvtpri.  The  vertex  of  the 
head. — Galen. 

CORY'ZA.  (Kopv^a;  from  Kapa,  the 
head,  and  ^eco,  to  boil.)  An  increased 
discharge  of  mucus  from  the  nose.  See 
Catarrh,  Dr.  Good  makes  this  a  genus  of 
disease  ;  running  at  the  nose.  It  has  two 
species,  Coryza  entonica,  and  atonica.  ^ 

Coscu'lia.    The  grains  of  kermes. 

COSME'TIC.  Cosmelicus.  A  term 
applied  to  remedies  against  blotches  and 
freckles. 

Co'sMos.  A  regular  series.  In  Hippo- 
crates it  is  the  order  and  series  of  critical  days. 

Co'ssis.  A  little  tubercle  in  the  face, 
like  tlic  head  of  a  worm. 

Co'ssujt.  A  malignant  ulcer  of  the  nose, 
mentioned  by  Piiracelsus. 

COSTA.,  A  rib.  1.  The  rib  of  an 
animal.  ,  See  lUhs. 


2.-  Tlic  thick  middle  nerve-like  cord  of  a, 
leaf,  which  proceeds  from  its  base  to  the 
apex.    See  Lecif. 

CosTA  herba.    The  Hypocliceris  radicata, 

COSTALIS.  (From  casta,  a  rib.)  Be- 
longing to  a  rib  :  applied  to  muscles,  arte- 
ries, nerves,  &c. 

Costa  pulmonaria.  Very  probably  tlie 
Hypochceris  radicata,  or  long-rooted  hawk- 
weed,  which  was  used  in  pulmonary  afi"ec- 
tions,  and  pains  of  the  side. 

COSTA'TUS.  Ribbed.  Applied  to  leaves, 
and  is  synonymous  with  nervous ;  the  leaf 
having  simple  lines  extended  from  the  base 
to  the  point.     See  Leaf, 

CosTo-HYoiDEus.  A  musclc,  so  named 
from  its  origin  and  insertion.  See  Omo- 
hyoideus. 

CO'STUS.  (From  tota,  Arabian.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean- 
system.     Class,  Monandria  ;  Order,  ilfo/io- 

gynia. 

CosTUs  AMARUS.     See  Costus  arabicus. 

CosT0s  arabicus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  Costus  indicus  ;  amarus;  dulcis;  orientalis. 
Sweet  and  bitter  costus.  The  root  of  this 
tree  possesses  bitter  and  aromatic  virtues,, 
and  is  considered  as  a  good  stomachic.  For- 
merly there  were  two  other  species,  the 
litter  and  sweet,  distinguished  for  use'  At 
present,  the  Arabic  only  is  kno>vn,  and  that 
is  seldom  employed.  It  is,  however,  said 
to  be  stomachic,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic. 

Cosius  coRTicosns.    The  canella  alba.  ' 

Costus  hoRiTorum  minor.  .Tl*^  Achillea 
ageratum, 

Costus  nigra.    The  artichoke. 

CO'TULE.  (KoTuArj,  the  name  of  an 
old  measure.)  The  socket  of  the  hip- 
bone.    See  Acetabulum. 

Cotauo'nium.  a  word  coined  by  Pa- 
racelsus, implying  a  liquor  into  wliich  all 
bodies,  and  even  their  elements,  may  bii 
dissolved. 

Co'tis.  (From  kot1i\,  the  head.)  The: 
back  part  of  the  head ;  sometimes  the  hollow 
of  the  neck. 

CO'TUL  A.  {Cotvla,  diminutive  of  cos,  a 
whetstone,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves 
to  a  whetstone ;  or  from  koIvKh,  a  hollow.) 
Stinking  chamomile. 

Cotula  fcetida.    See  Anthemis  cotula. 

COTYLEDON.  [Cotyledon,  oms.  f.  ; 
from  KorvKt),  a  cavity.)  Seed-lobe,  or  co- 
tyledon. The  cotyledoties  are  the  two  halves 
of  a  seed,  which,  when  germinating,  become 
two  pulpy  leaves,  called  the  seminal  leaves. 
These  leaves  are  often  of  a  different  form 
from  those  which  are  about  to  appear  ;  asjn 
the  liaphanus  salivusi  and  sometimes  they 
are  of  nnotlier  colour  ;  as  in  Camwhis  saliva, 
the  seminal  leaves  of  which  are  white. 

Almost  all  the  cotyledons  witlier  and  fall 
off,  as  the  plant  grows  up. 

These  bodies  are  spoken  of  in  the  plural, 
because  it  is  much  doubted  whether  any 
plant  can  be  said  to  have  a  solitary  cotylc- 
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tion,  so  that  most  plants  are  dicotyledonovs. 
Plants  witliout  any,  are  called  acotyledones. 
Those  with  more  than  two,  poli/cotyledo- 
nous. 

Between  the  two  cotyledons  of  a  germin- 
ating seed,  is  seated  the  embryo,  or  germ 
of  the  plant,  called  by  Linnaeus,  corculum, 
or  little  heart,  in  allusion  to  the  heart  of  the 
walnut.  Mr.  Knight  denominates  it  the 
germen  :  but  tliat  term  is  appropriated  to  a 
very  different  part,  the  rudiment  of  the  fruit. 
Tlie  expanding  embryo,  resembling  a  little 
feather,  has,  for  that  reason,  been  called  by 
Linnaeus,  plumula  :  it  soon  becomes  a  tuft 
of  young  leaves,  with  which  the  young  stem 
ascends.    See  Corculum. 

COTYLOID.  {Colyloides ;  from  kotv^tj, 
■  the  name  of  an  old  measure,  and  eiSos,  re- 
semblance.) Resembling  the  old  measure, 
or  cotule. 

Cotyloid  cavity.  The  acetabulum.  See 
Innominatum  os. 

COTYLOI'DES.    See  Cotyloid. 

COUCHING.  A  surgical  operation 
that  consists  in  removing  the  opaque  lens 
out  of  the  axis  of  vision,  by  means  of  a 
needle  constructed  for  the  purpose. 

Couch-grass.     See  Trilicum  repens. 

COUGH.  Tussis.  A  sonorous  con- 
cussion of  the  thorax,  produced  by  the  sud- 
den expulsion  of  the  air  from  the  chest 
through  the  fauces.     See  Catarrh. 

Co'dm.    The  meadow-saffron. 

COUNTER-OPENING.  Conlra-aper- 
tura.  An  opening  made  in  any  part  of  an 
abscess  opposite  to  one  already  in  it.  This 
is .  often  done  in  order  to  afford  a  readier 
egress  to  the  collected  pus. 

Coup  de  soldi.  The  French  for  an  erysi- 
pelas or  apoplexy,  or  any  affection  produced 
instantaneously  from  a  scorching  sun. 
>  Cou'rap.  (Indian.)  The  provincial 
name"^  of  a  disease  of  the  skin  common  in 
Java,  and  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies, 
accompanied  by  a  perpetual  itching  and  dis- 
charge of  matter. 

f  Cou'rbaril.  The  tree  wliich  produces 
the  gum  anime.    See  Anime. 

Couao'NDi.  An  evergreen  tree  of  India, 
said  to  be  antidysenteric. 

CouROY  MOELLi.  A  shrub  of  India,  said 
to  be  antivenomous. 

Cod'scoos.  An  African  food,  much  used 
about  the  river  Senegal.  It  is  a  compo- 
sition of  the  flour  of  millet,  with  some  flesh, 
and  what  is  there  called  lalo. 

Covola'm.    See  Cratava  marmelos. 

COWHAGE,    See  Bolichos  jrruriens. 

COW- ITCH.    See  Dolichos  irruriens. 

COWPER,  William,  was  born  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  became 
distinguished  as  a  surgeon  and  anatomist  in 
this  metropolis.  His  first  work,  entitled 
"  Myotomia  Reformata,"  in  1694,  far  ex- 
celled any  which  preceded  it  on  that  subject 
in  correctness,  though  since  surpassed  by 
Albinus.    Three  years  after,  he  published 


at  Oxford  "  the  Anatomy  of  hfumart 
Bodies,"  with  splendid  plates,  chiefly  from 
Bidloo ;  but  forty  of  the  figures  were  from 
drawings  made  by  himself ;  he  added  also 
some  ingenious  and  useful  anatomical  and 
surgical  observations.  Having  been  accused 
of  plagiarism  by  Bidloo,  he  wrote  an  apo- 
logy, called  "  Eucharistia  ;"  preceded  by  a 
description  of  some  glands,  near  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  which  have  been  called  by 
his  name.  He  was  also  autlior  of  several 
communications  to  the  Royal  Society,  and 
some  observations  inserted  in  the  anthro- 
pologia  of  Drake.    He  died  in  1710. 

Cowper's  glands.  (Cotvperi  glandules; 
named  from  Cowper,  who  first  described 
them. )  Three  large  muciparous  glands  of 
the  male,  two  of  which  are  situated  before 
the  prostate  gland  under  the  accelerator 
muscles  of  the  urine,  and  the  third  more 
forward,  before  the  bulb  of  the  urethra. 
They  excrete  a  fluid,  similar  to  that  of  the 
prostate  gland,  during  the  venereal  orgasm: 

Cowpe'ri  glandule.  See  Cowper's  glands. 

CO'XA.  The  ischium  is  sometimes  so 
called,  and  sometimes  the  os  coccygis. 

COXE'NDIX.  (From  coxa,  the  hip.) 
The  ischium  ;  the  hip-joint. 

Crablouse.  A  species  of  pedieulus  which 
infests  the  axillae  and  pudenda. 

Crab-yaws.  A  name  in  Jamaica  for  a 
kind  of  ulcer  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  with 
callous  lips,  so  hard  that  it  is  difficult  to  cut 
them. 

CRA'MBE.  (Kpaix€r],  the  name  given 
by  Dioscorides,  Galen,  and  others,  to  the 
cabbage  ;  the  derivation  is  uncertain. )  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Tetradynainia ;  Order,  Si- 
liculosa.  Cabbage. 

Cbambe  MARITI3IA.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  sea-cole,  or  sea-kale.  A  delicious 
vegetable  when  forced  and  blanched.  It  is 
brought  to  table  about  Christmas,  has  a  deli- 
cate flavour,  and  is  much  esteemed.  Like 
to  all  oleraceous  plants,  it  is  flatulent  and 
watery. 

CRAMP.  (From  Icrempen,  to  contract. 
Germ.)    See  Spasm. 

CRANESBILL.    See  Geranium. 

Cranesbill,  bloody.  See  Geranium  san- 
guineum. 

CRA'NIUM.  (Kpaviov,  quasi  Kapaviov  ^ 
from  Kapa,  the  head.)  The  skull  or  supe- 
rior part  of  the  head.     See  Caput. 

Crante'res.  (From  Kpaivw,  to  perform.)' 
A  name  given  to  the  dentes  sapientias  and 
other  molares,  from  their  office  of  masticat-' 
ing  the  food. 

CRA'PULA.  {KpavKvKa.)  A  surfeit ; 
drunkenness. 

CRA'SIS.  (PVom  Kepavvvjxi,  to  mix.) 
Mixture.  A  term  applied  to  the  humours 
of  the  body,  when  there  is  such  an  admix- 
ture of  their  principles  as  to  constitute  a 
healthy  state  :  hence,  in  dropsies,  scurvy,- 
&c.  the  crasis,  or  heollhy  mixture  of  the 
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principles  of  the  blood,  is  said  to  be  de- 
stroyed. 

CaA'sFEDON.  (KpaffTTeSov,  the  hem  of  a 
garment ;  from  (cpe/iao),  to  hang  down,  and 
veSov,  the  ground.)  A  relaxation  of  the 
uvula,  when  it  hangs  down  in  a  thin,  long 
membrane,  like  the  hem  of  a  garment. 

CRASSAME'NTUM.  (From  crassus, 
thick.)    See  Blood. 

CRA'SSULA.  (From  crassus,  thick: 
so  named  from  the  thickness  of  its  leaves.) 
See  Sedum  telephium. 

CRATiE'GUS.  (From  Kpalos,  strength : 
so  called  from  the  strength  and  hardness  of 
its  wood.)  The  wild  service-tree,  of  which 
there  are  many,  are  all  species  of  the  genus 
Frunus.  The  fruits  are  most  of  them  as- 
tringent. 

CRATEVA.  (So  called  from  Cratevas, 
a  Greek  physician,  celebrated  by  Hippo- 
crates for  his  knowledge  of  plants.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Poly- 
andria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Cbateva  mabmelos.  The  fruit  is  as- 
trigent  whilst  unripe ;  but  when  ripe  of  a 
delicious  taste.  The  bark  of  the  tree 
strengthens  the  stomach,  and  relieves  hypo- 
chrondriac  languors. 

Crati'cula.  (From  crates,  a  hurdle.) 
The  bars  or  grate  which  covers  the  ash-hole 
in  a  chemical  furnace. 

C  RATON,  JoHK,  called  also  Crapf- 
THEiM,  was  born  at  Breslaw  in  1519.  He 
was  intended  for  the  church,  but  preferring 
the  study  of  medicine,  went  to  graduate  at 
Padua,  and  then  settled  at  Breslaw.  But 
after  a  few  years  he  was  called  to  Vienna, 
and  made  physician  and  aulic  counsellor  to 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  :  which  offices 
also  he  held  under  the  two  succeeding  em- 
perors, and  died  in  1585.  His  works  were 
numerous  :  the  principal  are,  "  A  Commen- 
tary on  Syphilis;"  "  A  Treatise  on  Conta- 
gious Fever  ;"  another  on  "  Therapeutics  ;" 
and  seven  volumes  of  Epistles  and  Consult- 
ations. 

Cream  of  tartar.  See  Potasses  sujierlar- 
Iras. 

CREMA'STER.  (From  icpffiaw,  to 
suspend.)  A  muscle  of  the  testicle,  by 
which  it  is  suspended,  and  drawn  up  and 
compressed,  in  tlie  act  of  coition.  It  arises 
from  Poupart's  ligament,  passes  over  the 
spermatic  chord,  and  is  lost  in  tlie  cellular 
membrane  of  the  scrotum,  covering  the 
testicles. 

Cre'mnus.  (From  Kpr)tivos,  a  precipice, 
or  shelving  place. )    1 .  The  lip  of  an  ulcer. 

2.  The  labium  pudendi. 

CRE'MOR.  1.  Cream.  Tlie  oily  part 
of  milk  which  rises  to  the  surface  of  that 
liquid,  mixed  witli  a  little  curd  and  scrum. 
When  churned,  butter  is  obtained.  See 
Milk. 

2.  Any  substance  floating  on  tlie  top,  and 
gkimmed  off. 

CRENATUS.      Crcnatc   or  notched, 


applied  to  a  leaf  ot  petal,  when  the  indenf- 
ations  are  blunted  or  rounded,  and  not 
directed  towards  either  end  of  the  leaf ;  as 
in  Glecoina  hcderacea.  Tlie  two  British 
species  of  Salvia  are  examples  of  doubly 
crenate  leaves.  The  petals  of  the  Linum 
usitatissimum  are  crenate. 

CRE'PITUS.  (From  cre;)o,  to  make  a 
noise.)  A  puff  or  little  noise.  The  word 
is  generally  employed  to  express  the  patho- 
gnomonic symptoms  of  air  being  collected  in 
the  cellular  membrane  of  the  body ;  foi-  when 
air  is  in  these  cavities,  and  the  part  is 
pressed,  a  little  cracking  noise,  or  crepitus,  is 
heard. 

Crepitus  lupi.    See  Li/coj)erdon  bovisla. 

Crescent-shajied.    See  LeaJ". 

CRESS.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
cresses  eaten  at  the  table,  and  used  medicin- 
ally, as  antiscorbutics. 

Cress,  water.  See  Sisymbrium  nastur- 
tium aquaticum. 

CRE'TA.  Chalk.  An  impure  carbo- 
nate of  hme.    See  Crela  jrrtsparala. 

Creta  PR.ffiPARATA.  T^e  of  chalk  a 
pound ;  add  a  little  water,  and  rub  it  to  a 
fine  powder.  Throw  this  into  a  large  vessel 
full  of  water ;  then  shake  them,  and  after  a 
little  while  pour  the  still  turbid  liquor  into 
another  vessel,  and  set  it  by  that  tlie  pow- 
der may  subside ;  lastly,  pouring  off  the 
water,  dry  this  powder.  Prepared,'  chalk 
is  absorbent,  and  possesses  antacid  qualities  : 
it  is  exhibited  in  form  of  electuary,  mixture, 
or  bolus,  in  pyrosis,  cardialgia,  diarrhoea, 
acidities  of  the  primae  vise,  rachitis,  crusta 
lactea,  &c.  and  is  said  by  some  to  be  an 
antidote  against  white  arsenic. 

Cretaceous  acid.    See  Ca)-bonic  acid. 

Crete,  ditlaiiy  of.  See  Origanum  diclam- 
nus. 

CRETINISMUS.     '  Cretinism.  A 

species  of  Cyrtosis  in  Dr.  Good's  Nosology  : 
a  disease  affecting  chiefly  the  liead  and  neck  ; 
countenance  vacant  and  stupid ;  mental 
faculties  feeble,  or  idiotic  ;  sensibility  ob- 
tuse, mostly  witli  enlargenaent  of  tlie  thyroid 
gland. 

CRIBRIFO'RM.  {Cribriformis ;  from 
cribrum,  a  sieve,  and  fnnna,  likeness ;  be- 
cause it  is  perforated  like  a  sieve. )  Per- 
forated like  a  sieve.    See  Ethmoid  bone. 

CRICHTONITE.  A  mineral  named 
after  Dr.Crichton,  which  Jameson  thinks  is 
a  new  species  of  titanium  ore.  It  is  of  a 
splendent  velvet  black  colour. 

CRI'CO.  Names  compounded  of  (his 
word  belong  to  muscles  which  are  attaclied 
to  tlie  cricoid  cartilage. 

CRICO-ABri^NOIDEUS  LATERALIS.  Crico- 

laieri  arithenoidien  of  Dumas.  A  muscle 
of  the  glottis,  tliat  opens  the  rima  by  pulling 
the  ligaments  from  each  otlier. 

Crico-arytvbnoideus  posticus.  Crico- 
crcii  arithenoidien  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of 
the  glottis,  that  opens  the  rima  glottidis  a 
lilllc,  and  by  pulling  Imck  the  arylajnoid 
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cartilage,  stretches  the  •Kgament  so  as  to 
make  it  tense. 

CRico-PHARYNQEns.  See  Constrictor  pha~ 
ryngis  biferior. 

Crico-thyroideus.  Crico~thi/roidien  of 
Dumas.  The  last  of  the  second  layer  of 
muscles  between  the  os  hyoides  and  trunk, 
that  pulls  forwards  and  depresses  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  or  elevates  and  draws  backwards 
the  cricoid  cartilage. 

CRICOFD.  (Cricoides ;  from  KpiKos,  a 
ring,  and  etSo^,  resemblance.)  A  round 
ring-like  cartilage  of  the  larynx  is  called  the 
cricoid.    See  Larynx. 

CRIMNO'DES.  (From  Kpifivov,  bran. ) 
A  term  applied  to  urine,  which  deposits  a 
sediment  like  bran. 

Crina'tus.  (From  Kpivov,  the  lily. )  A 
term  given  to  a  sufFumigation  mentioned  by 
P.  ^gineta,  composed  chiefly  of  tlie  roots 
of  lilies. 

CRI'NIS.    The  hair.    See  CapUlus. 

Crinomy'ron.  (From  Kpivov,  a  lily,  and 
fivpoy,  ointment.)  An  ointment  composed 
chiefly  of  lilies. 

CRINONES.  (From  crinis,  the  hair.) 
Malis  gordii  of  Good.  Morbus  pilaris  of 
Horst.  Malts  ci  crinonibus  of  ElmuUer  and 
Sauvages.  Collections  of  a  sebaceous  fluid 
in  the  cutaneous  follicles  upon  the  face  and 
breast,  which  appear  like  black  spots,  and 
when  pressed  out,  look  like  small  worms, 
or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  maggots. 

Crio'genes.  An  epithet  for  certain 
troches,  mentioned  by  P.  ^gineta,  and 
which  he  commends  for  cleansing  ulcers. 

CRIPSO'RCHIS.  (From  Kpxmlw,  to 
conceal,  and  opxi-s,  a  testicle. )  Having  the 
testicle  concealed,  or  not  yet  descended  from 
the  abdomen  into  the  scrotum. 

CRI'SIS.  (From  K/3tw,  to  judge.)  The 
judgment.  The  change  of  symptoms  in 
acute  diseases,  from  which  the  recovery  or- 
death  is  prognosticated  or  judged  of. 

Crispatu'ra.  (From  crispo,  to  curl.) 
A  spasmodic  contraction  or  curling  of  the 
membranes  and  fibres. 

CRISPUS.  Curled.  Applied  to  a 
leaf,  when  the  border  is  so  much  more 
dilated  than  the  disk,  that  it  necessarily 
becomes  curled  and  twisted ;  as  in  Malva 
crispa,  &c. 

CRI'STA.  (Quasi  cerista ;  from  Kepas, 
a  horn,  or  carista  ;  from  Kapa,  the  head,  as 
being  oti  the  top  of  the  head.)  Any  thing 
which  has  tlie  appearance  of  a  crest,  or  the 
comb  upon  the  head  of  a  cock.  1.  In 
anatomy  it  is  thus  applied  to  a  process  of 
tlie  ethmoid  bone,  chrisla  galli,  and  to  a  part 
of  the  nj/mphcB ;  —  crista  clitoridis. 

2.  In  surgery,  to  excrescences,  like  the 
comb  of  a  cock,  about  the  anus. 

3.  In  botany,  to  several  accessary  parts  or 
appendages,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  anthera; 
of  plants ;  as  the  pod  of  the  Hedysarum 
crista  galli,  &e. 

Crista  galli.     An  eminence   of  the 


ethmoid  bone,  so  called  from  its  Ffeembknce- 
to  a  cock's  comb.    See  Ethmoid  bone. 

CRISTATUS.  Crested.  Applied  to 
several  parts  of  plants. 

Cri'thamum.     See  Crithmum. 

Cri'the.  (Kpi077,  barley.)  A  stye  or 
tumour  on  the  eyelid,  in  the  shape  and  of 
the  size  of  a  barley-corn, 

Crithe'riok.  (From  Kptvcc,  to  judge.)' 
The  same  as  crisis. 

C RI'THMUM.  (From  Kpivu,  to  secrete 
so  named  from  its  supposed  virtues  in  pro- 
moting a  discharge  of  the  ui'ine  and  menses.) 
Samphire  or  sea-fennel. 

Crithmum  marituium.  The  Linnasan 
name  of  the  samphire  or  sea  -fennel.  Crith- 
mum of  the  pharmacoposias.  It  is  a  low  pe- 
rennial plant,  and  grows  about  the  sea-coast 
in  several  parts  of  the  island.  It  has  a  spicy 
aromatic  flavour,  which  induces  the  common 
people  to  use  it  as  a  pot-herb.  Pickled 
with  vinegar  and  spice,  it  makes  a  wholesome 
and  elegant  condiment,  which  is  in  much 
esteem. 

CRITHO'DES.  (From  KpiBv,  barley, 
and  eiSos,  resemblance. )  Resembling  a  bar- 
ley-corn. It  is  applied  to  small  protuber- 
ances. 

CRI'TICAL.  {Criticus;  from  crisis; 
from  Ketvo),  to  judge.)  Determining  the 
event  of  a  disease.  Many  physicians  have 
been  of  opinion,  that  there  is  something  in 
the  nature  of  fevers  which  generally  deter- 
mines them  to  be  of  a  certain  duration  ;  and, 
therefore,  that  their  terminations,  whether 
salutary  or  fatal,  happen  at  certain  periods 
of  the  disease,  rather  than  at  others.  These 
periods,  which  were  carefully  marked  by 
Hippocrates,  are  called  critical  days.  The 
critical  days,  or  those  on  which  we  suppose 
the  termination  of  continued  fevers  especi- 
ly  to  happen,  are  the  third,  fifth,  seventh, 
ninth,  eleventh,  fourteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
twentieth. 

CROCIOrXIS,  (From  KpoKiSi^a,  to 
gather  wool.)  Floccilation.  A  fatal  symp- 
tom in  some  diseases,  where  the  patient  ga- 
thers up  the  bed-clothes,  and  seems  to  pick 
up  substances  from  them. 

Cro'cinum.  (From  KpoKos,  safl!ron.)  A 
mixture  of  oil,  myrrh,  and  saffron. 

Croco'des.  (From  KpoKos,  saffron;  so 
called  from  tlie  quantity  of  saflron  they 
contain,     A  name  of  some  old  ti'oches. 

Crocoma'gma.  (From  icpoicos,  saffron, 
and  jxayiJLa,  the  thick  oil  or  dregs. )  A  troch 
made  of  oil  of  saffron  and  spices, 

CRO'CUS,  [lipoKos  of  Theophrastus. 
The  story  of  the  young  Crocus,  turned  into 
this  flower,  may  be  seen  in  the  fourth  book 
of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  Some  derive 
this  name  from  KpoKi)  or  KpoKis,  a  tlu-ead ; 
whence  the  stamens  of  flowers  are  called 
KpoiciZes.  Others,  again,  derive  it  from  Co- 
riscus,  a  city  and  mountain  of  Cilicia,  and 
others  from  crokin,  Chald.)  Saffron. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
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Linnsean  system.   Class,  THandria ;  Order, 
Monogyniu-  SafFron. 
'  2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  pre- 
pijred  stigmata  of  the  saffron  plant.  See 
Crocus  salivus. 

3.  A  term  given  by  the  older  chemists  to 
several  preparations  of  metallic  substances, 
from  their  resemblance  :  thus.  Crocus  marLis, 
Crocus  veneris. 

Crocus  antimonii.  A  sulphuretted  oxide 
of  antimony. 

Crocus  germanicus.    See  Carlhamus, 

Crocus  indicus.     See  Curcuma. 

Crocus  martis.    Burnt  green  vitriol. 

Crocus  metallorum.  A  sulphuretted 
oxide  of  antimony. 

Crocus  officinalis.    See  Crocus  sativus. 

Crocus  saracenicus.    See  Carthamus. 

Crocus  sativus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  saffron  plant.  Crocus :  —  spatha 
imivalvi  radicali,  corollce  tubo  longissivio,  of 
Linnaeus.  Saffron  has  a  povrerful,  pene- 
trating, diffusive  smell,  and  a  warm,  pun- 
gent, bitterish  taste.  Many  virtues  were 
formerly  attributed  to  this  medicine,  but 
little  confidence  is  now  placed  in  it.  The 
Edinburgh  College  directs  a  tincture,  and 
that  of  London  a  syrup  of  this  drug. 

Crocus  veneris.  Copper  calcined  to  a 
red  powder. 

Cro'mmton.  (rtopa  TO  Tas  Kopas  fiveiv, 
because  it  makes  the  eyes  wink.)  An  onion. 

Cbommyoxyre'gma.  (From  Kpo/jL/xvov,  an 
onion,  o|us,  acid,  and  p-qyvvfjn,  to  break  out. ) 
An  acid  eructation  accompanied  with  a  taste 
resembling  onions. 

CRO  ONE,  William,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  settled  as  a  physician,  after 
studying  at  Cambridge.  In  1659  he  was 
chosen  rhetoric  professor  of  Gresham  Col- 
lege, and  soon  after  register  of  the  Royal 
Society,  which  then  assembled  there.  In 
1662  he  was  created  doctor  in  medicine  by 
mandate  of  the  king,  and  the  same  year 
elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of 
the  College  of  Physicians.  In  1670  he  was 
appointed  lecturer  on  anatomy  to  the  Com- 
pany of  Surgeons.  On  his  death,  in  1684, 
he  bequeatlied  them  100/.  ;  his  books  on 
Medicine  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  as 
also  the  profits  of  a  house,  for  Lectures,  to 
be  read  annually,  on  Muscular  Motion; 
and  donations  to  seven  of  the  colleges  at 
Cambridge,  to  found  Mathematical  Lectures. 
He  left  several  papers  on  philosophical  sub- 
jects, but  his  only  publication  was  a  small 
tract,  "  De  Ratione  Motus  Musculorum." 

CROSS-STONE.  Harmotome  ;  Pyra- 
midal zeolite.  A  crystallised  greyish- white 
mineral,  harder  than  fluor-spar,  but  not  so 
hard  as  apatite,  found  only  in  mineral  veins 
and  agate  balls  in  the  Hartz,  Norway,  and 
Scotland. 

CROTALUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
reptiles. 

Crotalus  HORRiDus.  Tlie  rattle-snake ; 
the  stone  out  of  the  head  of  wliicli  is  errone- 


ously said  to  be  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of 
venemous  animals,  A  name  also  of  the  Cobra 
de  capella,  the  Coluber  naja  of  Linnaeus. 

Crota'phica  arteria.  The  tendon  of 
the  temporal  muscle. 

CROTAPHI'TES.  (From  KpolaBos, 
the  temple.    See  Temporalis. 

Cbota'phium.  (From  Kpolew,  to  pulsate  ; 
so  named  from  the  pulsation  which  in  the 
temples  is  eminently  discernible. )  Crotaphos. 
Crotaphus.    A  pain  in  the  temples. 

Cro'taphos.     See  Crotap/iium. 

Cro'taphus.    See  Crotaphium. 

CROTCHET.  A  curved  instrument 
with  a  sharp  hook  to  extract  the  fcetus. 

CRO'TON.     (From  /cpojea.,  to  beat.) 

1 .  An  insect  called  a  tick,  from  the  noise 
it  makes  by  beating  its  head  against  wood. 

2.  A  name  of  the  ricinus  or  castor-oU- 
berry,  from  its  likeness  to  a  tick. 

3.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Moncecia  ;  Order, 
Monadelphia. 

Croton  benzoe.    See  Slyrax  bertzoe. 

Croton  cascarilla.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  Casca- 
rilla bark.  Cascarilla  ;  Chocarilla  ;  Elvthe- 
ria  I  Eluteria.  The  bark  comes  to  us  in 
quills,  covered  upon  the  outside  with  a  rough, 
whitish  matter,  and  brownish  on  the  inner 
side,  exhibiting,  when  broken,  a  smooth, 
close,  blackish-brown  surface.  It  has  a 
light  agreeable  smell,  and  a  moderately  bit- 
ter taste,  accompanied  with  a  considerable 
aromatic  warmth.  It  is  a  very  excellent  to- 
nic, adstringent,  and  stomachic,  and  is  d&- 
serving  of  a  more  general  use  than  it  has  hi- 
therto met  with. 

Croton  lacciferum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  upon  which  gum-lac  is 
deposited.    See  Lacca. 

Croton  tiglium.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  affords  the  pavana  wood, 
and  tiglia  seeds.  Croton  —Jbliis  ovatis  glabris 
acuininalis  serratis,  caule  arboreo  of  Liimsus. 

1.  Pavana  wood.  Lignum  pavance ;  Lig- 
num pavanum  ;  Lignum  moluccense.  The 
wood  is  of  a  light  spongy  texture,  white 
within,  but  covered  with  a  greyish  bark : 
and  possesses  a  pungent,  caustic  taste,  and  a 
disagreeable  smell.  It  is  said  to  be  useful 
as  a  purgative  in  hydropical  complaints. 

2.  Grana  tiglia.  Grana  tilli.  Grana  tiglii. 
The  grana  tiglia  are  seeds  of  a  dark-grey  co- 
lour, in  shape  very  like  the  seed  of  the  ri- 
cinus commxmis.  They  abound  with  an  oil 
which  is  far  more  purgative  than  castor-oil, 
which  has  been  lately  imported  from  tlie 
East  Indies,  %vhere  it  has  been  long  used, 
and  is  now  admitted  into  tlie  London  phar- 
macopoeia. One  drop  proves  a  drastic 
purge,  but  it  may  be  so  managed  as  to  be- 
come a  valuable  addition  to  the  materia  me- 
dics. ' 

Ckoton  tinctorium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  lacmus  plant.  Croton  — foliis 
rhombeis  rrpandis,  cnpsidis  pcndulis,  ravlc 
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herbaceo,  of  Linnaeus.  Bezctta  ccervlm.  Tin's 
plant  yields  the  Succvs  lieliolrnpv  Lac.mvs 
seu  tom(E  ;  Lacca  c.cerulea  ;  Litmus.  It  is 
much  used  by  chemists  as  a  tect. 

Croto'ne.  (From  Kpohv,  the  tick.)  A 
fungus  on  trees  produced  by  an  insect  like 
a  tick  ;  and  by  metaphor  applied  to  tumours 
and  small  fungous  excrescences  on  the  peri- 
osteum. 

Crotophus.  (From  KpoTos,;)7t/sMS.)  Pain- 
ful pulsation. 

Crotophium.  (From  Kporos,  the  pulse.) 
Painful  pulsation. 

CROUP.    See  Cynnnclw. 

Ckousis.  (From  icpovo),  to  beat,  or  pul- 
sate.) Pulsation. 

Crou'smata.  (From  icpova,  to  pulsate.) 
Rheums  or  defluxions  from  the  head. 

CROWFOOT.    See  RammaUus. 

Crowfoot-craiiesbill.  See  Geranium  pra- 
iense. 

CRUCIAL.  (Cnicicilis  ;  from  cms,  the 
leg.)  1.  Cross-like.  Some  parts  of  the  body 
are  so  called  when  they  cross  one  another, 
as  the  crucial  ligaments  of  the  thisih. 

2.  A  name  of  the  niugweed  or  ci  osswort. 

CRU^CLVLIS.    See  Crucial. 

CRUCIBLE.  '{Critcibulum  ;  from  cru- 
cio,  to  torment :  so  named,  because,  in  the 
language  of  old  chemists,  metals  are  tor- 
mented in  it,  and  tortured,  to  yield  up  their 
powers  and  virtues.)  A  chemical  vessel 
made  mostly  of  earth  to  bear  the  greatest 
heat.  They  are  of  various  shapes  and  com- 
position . 

CRUCIFORMIS.  Cross-like.  Applied 
to  leaves,  flowers,  &c.  which  have  that  shape. 

CRU'DITAS.  (Fromcrwrfws,  raw.)  It 
is  applied  to  undigested  substances  in  the 
stomach,  and  formerly  to  humours  in  the 
body  unprepared  for  concoction. 

CRUICKSHANK,  William,  was  born 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1746.  He  was  intended 
for  the  church,  and  made  great  proficiency 
in  classical  learning;  but,  showing  a  partia- 
lity to  medicine,  he  was  placed  witli  a  sur- 
geon at  Glasgow.  In  1771,  he  came  to 
London,  and  was  soon  after  made  librarian 
to  Dr.  William  Hunter ;  and,  on  the  se- 
cession of  Mr.  Hewson,  became  assistant, 
and  then  joint  lecturer  in  anatomy,  with  the 
Doctor.  He  contributed  largely  to  enrich 
the  Museum,  particularly  by  his  curious  in- 
jections of  the  lyrapathic  vessels.  He  pub- 
lished, in  1786,  a  work  on  this  subject, 
which  is  highly  valued  for  its  correctness. 
In  1795,  he  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  an  Account  of  the  Regeneration  of 
the  Nerves  ;  and  the  same  year  published  a 
pamphlet  on  Insensible  Perspiration ;  and 
in  1797,  an  Account  of  Appearances  in  the 
Ovaria  of  Rabbits  in  ditferent  Stages  of 
Pregnancy.    He  died  in  1800. 

Cru'nion.  (From  K/jot/ros,  a  torrent.)  A 
medicine  mentioned  by  Ae'tius,  and  named 
from  the  violence  of  its  operation  as  a  diuretic. 

CRU'Oll.      (From  icpvos,  frigus,  it 


being  (hat  wliich  appears  like  a  coaguhim 
as  the  blood  cools.)  The  red  part  of  tbs- 
blood.     See  Blood. 

CRU'RA.    The  plural  of  r.rus. 

Crura  cuToainia.     See  Clitoris. 

Crura  medulla  oBLONGATiB.  The  roots 
of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

CRURiE'US.  (From  crus,  a  leg;  so 
named,  because  it  covers  almost  the  whole 
foreside  of  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  or 
thigh.)  Criiralia.  A  muscle  of  the  leg,  • 
situated  on  the  fore-part  of  the  thigh.  It 
arises,  fleshy,  from  between  the  two  tro- 
chanters of  the  OS  fcmoris,  but  nearer  tiie 
lesser,  firmly  adhering  to  most  of  the  fore- 
part of  the  OS  femoris  ;  and  is  inserted,  ten- 
dinous, into  the  upper  part  of  the  patella, 
behind  the  rectus.  Its  use  is  to  assist  the  vasli 
and  rectus  muscles  in  the  extension  of  tiie  leg. 

CRURAL.  (Cruralis;  from  crus,  the 
leg.)  Belonging  to  the  crus,  leg,  or  louer 
extremity, 

Ckural  HERNIA.     Scc  Hernia  cruralis. 

CRURA'LIS,    See  Crzireeus. 

CRUS.    1.  The  leg. 

2.  The  root  or  origin  of  some  parts  of 
the  body,  from  their  resemblance  to  a  leg  or 
root;  as  Cmra  cerebri,  Crura  cerebelli Crura 
of  the  diaphragm,  &c. 

CRU'STA.    1.  A  shell, 

2,  A  scab, 

3.  The  scum  or  surface  of  a  fluid. 
Crusta  lactea.    a  disease  that  mostly 

attacks  some  part  of  the  face  of  infants  at 
the  breast.  It  is  known  by  an  eruption  of 
broad  pustules,  full  of  a  glutinous  liquor, 
which  form  white  scabs  when  they  are  rup- 
tured.   It  is  cured  by  mineral  alteratives. 

Crusta  villosa.    The  inner  coat  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  has  been  so  called, 

Crustula.  (Dim."  of  crusta,  a  shell.) 
A  discoloration  of  the  flesh  from  a  bruise, 
where  the  skin  is  entire,  and  covers  it  over 
like  a  shell. 

Crustumina'tum.  (From  Crustuminum, 
a  town  where  they  grew.)  1.  A  kind  of 
Catherine  pear, 

2.  A  rob  or  electuary  made  of  this  pear 
and  apples  boiled  up  with  honey. 

Crymo'des.  (From  Kpvos,  cold.)  An 
epithet  for  a  fever,  wherein  the  external  parts 
are  cold. 

CRYOLITE.  A  white  or  yellowish 
brown  mineral,  composed  of  alumina,  soda, 
and  fluoric  acid.  It  is  curious  and  rare, 
and  found  hitherto  only  at  West  Grecnl-ind 

CRYOPHORUS.  (From  Kpvos,  cold' 
and  <^ep«,  to  bear.)  The  frost-bearer,  or 
cai-ricr  of  cold ;  an  elegant  instrument'in- 
vented  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  to  demonstrate 
the  relation  between  evaporation  at  low  tem- 
peratures, and  the  production  of  cold. 

CRYPSO'RCHIS.    (From  Kpvnlco,  to 
conceal,  and  opxis,  a  testicle.)    A  term 
applied  to  a  man  whose  testicles  are  hid 
the  belly,  or  have  not  descended  into  the 
scrotum. 

C  c 
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CRY'PTA.  (From  icpvvTu,  to  hide.) 
Tlie  little  rounded  appearances  at  the  end 
of  the  small  arteries  of  the  cortical  substance 
of  the  kidneys,  that  appear  as  if  formed  by 
the  artery  being  convoluted  upon  itself. 

CRYPTOGAMIA.  (From  KpmTu>,  to 
conceal,  and  yafios,  a  marriage.)  The 
twenty -fourth  and  last  class  of  the  sexual  or 
Linnrean  system  of  plants,  containing  several 
iiumei'ous  genera,  in  which  the  parts  essential 
to  their  fructifica  ion  have  not  been  suffici- 
ently ascertained  to  admit  of  their  being  re- 
ferred to  the  other  class.  It  is  divided  by 
Linnaeus  into  four  orders,  Filices,  Musci, 
Algtm,  and  Fimgi- 

Ceyso'rchis.    Kpvaopxts-    1-  A  retrac- 
tion or  retrocession  of  one  of  the  testicles. 
2,  See  Cryjtsorcliis, 
CRYSTAL.     See  Cryslalliis. 
CRYSTALLINE.   [CnjstalUnus from 
its  crystal-like  appearance. )  Crystal-like. 

Crystalline  lens.  A  lentiform  pel- 
lucid part  of  the  eye,  enclosed  in  a  mem- 
branous capsule,  called  the  capsule  of  the 
crystalline  lens,  and  situated  in  a  peculiar 
depression  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  vitreous 
humour.  Its  use  is  to  transmit  and  refract 
the  rays  of  light.    See  Eye. 

Crystalli'nuji.  .  (From  icpvTaWos,  a 
crystal :  so  called  from  its  transparency.) 
"White  arsenic. 

CRYSTALLISATION.  {Crystalliza- 
tio;  from  crt/stallus,  a  crystal.)  A  property 
by  which  ci-ystallisable  bodies  tend  to  assume 
a  regular  foi-m,  when  placed  in  circum- 
stances favourable  to  that  particular  dispo- 
sition of  their  particles.  Almost  all  mine- 
rals possess  this  property,  but  it  is  most 
eminent  in  saline  substances.  The  circum- 
stances which  are  favourable  to  the  crystal- 
lisation of  salts,  and  without  which  it  cannot 
take  place,  are  two  :  1.  Their  particles  must 
be  divided  and  separated  by  a  fluid,  in  order 
that  the  corresponding  faces  of  those  parti- 
cles may  meet  and  unite.  2.  In  order  that 
this  union  may  take  place,  the  fluid  which 
separates  the  integrant  parts  of  the  salt  must 
he  gradually  carried  oil",  so  that  it  may  no 
longer  divide  them. 

CRYSTA'LLUS.  {Cryslallus,  i.  m.  ; 
from  Kpvos,  cold,  and  reAAw,  to  contract : 
i.  e.  contracted  by  cold  into  ice.  J  1.  A 
crystal.  "  When  fluid  substances  are  suffered 
to  pass  with  adequate  slowness  to  the  solid 
state,  the  attractive  forces  frequently  arrange 
their  ultimate  particles,  so  as  to  form  re- 
gular polyhedral  figures  or  geometrical 
solids,  to  which  the  name  of  crystals  has 
been  given.  Most  of  the  solids  which 
compose  the  mineral  crust  of  the  earth  are 
found  in  the  crystallised  state.  Thus  gra- 
nite consists  of  crystals  of  quartz,  felspar,  and 
mica.  Even  mountain  masses  like  clay- 
slate,  have  a  regular  tabulated  form.  Perfect 
mobility  among  the  corpuscles  is  essential  to 
crystallisation.  Tlic  clicmist  produces  it 
L'itiicr  by  igneous  fusion,  or  by  solution  in  a 
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liquid.    When  the  temperature  is  slowly 
lowered  in  the  former  case,  or  the  liquid 
slowly  abstracted  by  evaporation  in  the  latter, 
the  attractive  forces  resume  the  ascendency, 
and  arrange  the  particles  in  symmetrical 
forms.   Mere  approximation  of  the  particles, 
however,  is  not  alone  sufficient  for  crystal- 
lisation.   A  hot  saturated  saline  solution, 
when  screened  from  all  agitation,  will  con- 
tract by  cooling  into  a  volume  much  smaller 
than  what  it  occupies  in  the  solid  state,  with  - 
out crystallising.     Hence   the  molecules 
must  not  only  be  brought  within  a  certain 
limit  of  each  other,  for  their  concreting  into 
crystals ;  but  they  must  also  change  the 
direction  of  their  poles,  from  the  fluid  col- 
location to  their  position  in  the  solid  state. 

This  reversion  of  the  poles  may  be  ef- 
fected, 1st,  By  contact  of  any  part  of  the 
fluid  with  a  point  of  a  solid,  of  similar  com- 
position, previously  formed.    2d,  Vibratory 
motions  communicated,  either  from  the  at- 
mosphere or  any  other  moving  body,  by 
deranging,  however  slightly,  the  fluid  polar 
direction,  will  instantly  determine  the  solid 
polar  arrangement,  when  the  balance  had  been 
rendered  nearly  even  by  previous  removal 
of  the  interstitial  fluid.    On  this  principle 
we  explain  the  regular  figures  which  par- 
ticles of  dust  or  iron  assume,  when  they  are 
placed  on  a  vibrating  plane,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  electrised  or  magnetised  bodies. 
3d,  Negative  or  resinous  voltaic  electricity 
instantly  determines  the  crystalline  arrange- 
ment, while  positive  voltaic  electricity  coun- 
teracts it.    Light  also  favours  crystallisation, 
as  is  exemplified  with  camphor  dissolved  in 
spirits,  which  crystallises  in  bright  and  re- 
dissolves  in  gloomy  weather. 

It  might  be  imagined,  that  the  same  body 
would  always  concrete  in  the  same,  or  at 
least  in  a  s'imilar  crystalline  form.  This 
position  is  true,  in  general,  for  the  salts 
crystallised  in  the  laboratory  ;  and  on  this 
uniformity  of  figure,  one  of  tlie  principal 
criteria  between  diflTerent  salts  depends. 
But  even  these  forms  are  liable  to  many 
modifications,  from  causes  apparently  slight ; 
and  in  nature  we  find  frequently  the  same 
chemical  substance  crystallised  in  forms  ap- 
parently very  dissimilar.  Thus,  carbonate 
of  lime  assumes  the  form  of  a  rhomboid,  of 
a  regular  hexaedral  prism,  of  a  solid  ter- 
minated by  12  scalene  angles,  or  of  a 
dodecahedron  with  pentagonal  feces,  &c. 
Bisulphurct  of  iron  or  martial  pyrites  pro- 
duces sometimes  cubes  and  sometimes 
re-^ular  octohedrons,  at  one  time  dodeca- 
hedrons with  pentagonal  faces,  at  anotlier 
icosahedroiis  with  triangular  faces,  &c. 

While  one  and  the  same  substance  lends 
itself  to  so  many  transfonnations,  we  meet 
with  very  different  substances,  which  present 
absolutely  the  same  form.  Tlius  fluate  of 
lime,  muriate  of  soda,  sulphurct  of  iron, 
sulphuret  of  lead,  &c.  crj-stallisc  in  cubes 
under  certain  circumstances ;  and  in  other 
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■cases,  the  same  minerals,  as  well  as  sulphate 
of  alumfna  and  the  diamond,  assume  the 
form  of  a  regular  octoliedron, 

Rom^  de  I'lsie  first  referred  the  study  of 
crystallisation  to'  principles  conformable  to 
observation.  Pie  arranged  together,  as  far 
as  possible,  crystals  of  the  same  nature. 
Among  the  different  forms  relative  to  each 
species,  he  chose  one  as  the  most  proper, 
from  its  simplicity,  to  be  regarded  as  th« 
primitive  form  ;  and  by  supposing  it  trun- 
cated in  different  ways,  he  deduced  the  other 
forms  from  it,  and  determined  a  gradation,  a 
series  of  transitions  between  this  same  form 
and  that  of  polyhedrons,  which  seem  to  be 
still  further  removed  ft-om  it.  To  the  de- 
scriptions and  figures  which  he  gave  of  the 
crystalline  forms,  he  added  the  results  of  the 
mechanical  measurement  of  their  principal 
angles,  and  showed  that  these  angles  were 
constant  in  each  variety. 

The  illustrious  Bergmann,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  penetrate  to  the  mechanism  of  the 
structure  of  crystals,  considered  the  different 
forms  relative  to  one  and  the  same  substance 
as  produced  by  a  superposition  of  planes, 
sometimes  constant  and  sometimes  variable, 
and  decreasing  around  one  and  the  same 
primitive  form.  He  applied  this  primary 
idea  to  a  small  number  of  crystalline  forms, 
and  verified  it  with  respect  to  a  variety  of 
calcareous  spar  by  fractures,  which  enabled 
him  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  nucleus, 
or  of  the  primitive  form,  and  the  successive 
order  of  the  laminae  covering  this  nucleus. 
Bergmann,  however,  stopped  here,  and  did 
not  trouble  himself  either  with  determining 
the  laws  of  structure,  or  applying  calculation 
to  it.  It  was  a  simple  sketch  of  the  most 
prominent  point  of  view  in  mineralogy,  but 
in  v/hich  we  see  the  hand  of  the  same  master 
who  so  successfully  filled  up  the  outlines  of 
chemistry. 

In  the  researches  which  Haiiy  under- 
took, about  the  same  period,  on  the  structure 
of  crystals,  he  proposed  combining  the  form 
and  dimensions  of  integrant  molecules  with 
simple  and  regular  laws  of  arrangement,  and 
submittmg  these  laws  to  calculation.  This 
work  produced  a  mathematical  theory,  which 
he  reduced  to  analytical  formulis,  represent- 
ing every  possible  case,  and  the  application 
of  which  to  known  forms  leads  to  valuations 
of  angles,  constantly  agreeing  with  ob- 
servation."—  CTre's  Chem.  Diet. 

2.  An  eruption  over  the  body  of  white 
transparent  pustules. 

Cte'dones.  (From  k77jW,  arake.)  The 
fibres  are  so  called  from  their  pectinated 
course. 

Ct£is.  Ktcis.  a  comb  or  rake.  Ctenes, 
in  the  plural  number,  implies  those  teeth 
which  are  called  incisores,  from  their  like- 
ness to  a  rake. 

CUBE  ORE.  Hexaedral  olivenite. 
Wurfelcrz  of  Werner.  A  mineral  arseniatc 
of  iron,  of  a  pistachio-green  colotir. 


CUBE  SPAR.    See  Anhmlnte. 

CUBEB.    See  Piper  cubeba, 

CUBE'BA.  (From  cubabah,  Arab>)  See 
Piper  cubeba. 

CuBiT^us  EXTERNus.  Axi  Bxtcnsor  mus- 
cle of  the  fingers.  See  Extensor  digitorum 
conununis. 

CuBiTiEus  iNTERNUs.  A  flexor  muscle 
of  tlie  fingers.  See  Flexor  sublimis,  and 
profundus. 

CUBITAL..  (Cubitalis;  from  cubitus, 
the  fore-arm.)    Belonging  to  the  fore-arm. 

Cubital  artery.  Arteria  ciibitalis ;  At- 
teria  ulnaris.  A  branch  of  the  brachial  that 
proceeds  in  the  fore-arm,  and  gives  off  the 
recurrent  and  inter-osseals,  and  forms  the 
palmary  arch,  from  which  arise  branches 
going  to  the  fingers,  called  digitals. 

Cubital  NERVE.  Nervus  cubitalis ;  iVer- 
vus  ulnaris.  It  arises  from  the  brachial 
plexus,  and  proceeds  along  the  ulna. 

CuBiTAHs  MuscuLus.  An  extensor  mus- 
cle of  the  fingers.    See  Extensor. 

CU'BITUS.  (From  ciibo,  to  lie  down  ; 
because  the  ancients  used  to  lie  down  on 
that  part  at  their  meals.)  ].  The  fore-ann, 
or  that  part  between  the  elbow  and  wrist. 

2.  The  larger  bone  of  the  fore-arm  is 
called  OS  cvhiti.    See  Ulna. 

CUBOI'DES  OS.  (From/ci/eos,acubo 
or  die,  and  etSos,  likeness.)  A  tarsal  bone 
of  the  foot,  so  called  from  its  resemblance. 

CUCKOW  FLOWER.  See  Carda- 
mine, 

CUCU'BALUS.  Tlie  name  of  a  herb 
mentioned  by  Pliny.  The  name  of  a  genus 
or  family  of  plants  in  the  Linntean  system. 
Class,  Decandria  ;  Order,  Trigynia. 

CucuBALus  BAcciFERus.  The  Systematic 
name  of  the  berry-bearing  chick-weed, 
which  is  sometimes  used  as  an  emollient 
poultice. 

CucuBALus  EEHEN.  The  Systematic  name 
of  the  Seken  officinarum,  or  spatling  poppy, 
formerly  used  as  a  cordial  and  alexipharmic. 

CUCULLA'RIS.  (From  cucullus,  a 
hood  :  so  named,  because  it  is  shaped  like  a 
hood.)    See  Trapezius. 

CUCULLATUS.  Hooded.  Applied  to 
a  leaf,  when  the  edges  meet  in  the  lower 
part,  and  expand  in  the  upper,  forming  a 
sheath  or  hood,  of  which  the  genus  Sarca- 
cenia  are  an  example  ;  to  the  nectary  of  the 
aconite  tribe,  &c. 

CUCU'LLUS.    1.  A  hood. 

2.  An  odoriferous  cap  for  the  head, 

CUCUMBER.    See  Cucumis. 

Cucumber,  bitter.  See  Cucmnis  colo- 
cyntliis. 

Cucumber,  squirting.  See  Momordica  ela- 
terium. 

Cucumber,  wild.  See  Momordica  cla- 
tenum. 

CU'CUMIS.    {Cummis,  mis.  m. ;  also 
cucumer,  ris. ;  quasi  curvimeres,]  from  their 
curvature.)   The  cucumber.    1.' The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnt<?an  system. 
Cc  2 
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Class,  Moncfcia ;  Order,  Si/ngenenin.  The 
cucumber. 

2.  The  pharmacQpoeial  name  of  the  gar- 
den cucumber.    See  Cucwnis  sativus. 

CucuMis  AOBisTis.  See  Momordica  ela- 
teriuln.  . 

CucuMis  ASiNiNus.  See  Momordica  ela- 
terium. 

CucuMis  coLocYNTHis.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  officinal  bitter  apple.  Colocyn- 
his  s  Jlhandula  of  the  Arabians.  Colo- 
quintida.  Bitter  apple;  Bitter  gourd; 
Bitter  cucumber.  The  fruit,  which  is  the 
medicinal  part  of  this  plant,  Cucimiis  — 
Jbliis  muUifidis ,  ponds  globosis  glabris,  of  Lin- 
nseus,  is  imported  from  Turkey.  Its  spongy 
membranous  medulla  or  pith,  is  directed  for 
use ;  it  has  a  nauseous,  acrid,  and  intensely 
bitter  taste  ;  and  is  a  powerful  irritating  ca- 
thartic. In  doses  of  ten  or  twelve  grains, 
it  operates  with  great  vehemence,  frequently 
producing  violent  gripes,  bloody  stools,  and 
disordering  the  whole  system.  It  is  recom- 
mended in  various  complaints,  as  worms, 
mania,  dropsy,  epilepsy,  &c.  ;  but  is  seldom 
resorted  to,  except  where  other  more  mild 
remedies  have  been  used  without  success, 
and  then  only  iu  tlie  form  of  tlie  exlractum 
colocynthidis  covijyositwn,  and  the  pihdce  ex 
colooynthide  cum  aloe  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 

CucuMis  MELo.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  melon  plant.  Melo,  Musk  melon. 
This  fruit,  when  ripe,  has  a  delicious  re- 
frigerating taste,  but  must  be  eaten  moder- 
ately, with  pepper,  or  some  aromatic,  as  all 
this  class  of  fruits  are  obnoxious  to  the 
stomach,  producing  spasms  and  colic.  The 
seeds  possess  mucilaginous  qualities.! 

CucuMis  sATivus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  cucumber  plant.  Ciicumis.  Cucumis — 
foliorum  angulis  rectis  ;  pomis  obtongis  sca- 
'bns  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  cooling  and  aperient, 
but  very  apt  to  disagree  with  bilious 
stomachs.  It  should  always  be  eaten  with 
pepper  and  oil.  The  seeds  were  formerly 
used  medicinally. 

CucuMis  sYLVKSTKis.  Sce  Momovdica 
elatenum. 

Cu'cupHA.  A  hood.  An  odoriferous  cap 
for  the  head,  composed  of  aromatic  drugs. 

CUCU'RBITA.  {A  curvilate,  accord- 
ing to  Scaliger,  the  first  syllabic  being 
doubled ;  as  in  Cacula,  Populus,  &c. )  1 .  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntean 
system.  Class,  Moncccia;  Order,  Synge- 
nesia.    The  purapion. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  com- 
mon gourd.    See  Cucwhila  pepo. 

3.  A  chemical  distilling  vessel,  shaped  like 
a  gourd. 

CucuRBiTA  ciTRULLus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  water-melon  plant.  Cilntlhis 
Angura  ;  Jctce  brasilienlibus  ;  Telraiigjcria. 
Sicilian  citrul,  or  water-melon.  The  seeds 
of  this  plant,  Cncvrbitn  — foliis  mnltipartilis 
of  LinnJBUS,  were  formerly  used  medicinally, 
but   now  only   to  reproduce  the  plant. 


Water-melon  is  cooling 'and 'somewliat  nu^ 
■tritioiis  ;  but  ;;o  soon  begins  to  ferment,  as 
to  prove  liiglily  noxious  to  some  stomachs, 
and  bring  on  spasms,  diarrhoeas,  cholera, 
colics,  &c. 

CucuRBiTA  LACENARiA.  The  Systematic 
namti  of  the  bottle-gourd  plant.    See  Cwr» 

bila  pepo. 

CucuRBiTA  PEPO.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  pumpioii  or  gourd.  Cucurbita. 
The  seeds  of  this  plant,  Cucurbita  — foliis 
lobatis,  pomis  Itevibus,  are  used  indifferently 
with  those  of  the  Cucurbita  lagenaria  — fo- 
liis siibangulatis,  tomeiitosis,  basi  suhtus  biglan- 
dulosis ;  pomis  ligfiosis.  They  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  oil,  which  may  be  made 
into  emulsions ;  but  is  superseded  by  that 
of  sweet  almonds. 

CucuRBiTACEiE.  (From  cucurbita,  a 
gourd.)  The  name  of  an  order  of  Lin- 
nasus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method  con- 
sisting of  plants  which  resemble  the  gourd. 

CUCURBI'TINUS.  A  species  of  worm, 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  _to  the  seed 
of  the  gourd.    See  Tcenia. 

CUCURBI'TULA.  (A  diminutive  of 
cucurbita,  a  gourd;  so  called  from  its  shape. ) 
A  cupping-glass. 

CuCURBITULA  CRUENTA.  '  A  CUpping-glasS, 

with  scarification  to  procure  blood. 

CuCURBITULA    CUM   FERRO.      A  CUpping- 

glass,  ivith  scarification  to  draw  out  blood. 

CuCURBITULA  SICCA.  A  cupping-glass> 
without  scarification. 

CUE'MA.  (From  kvw,  to  cairy  in  thfe 
womb.)  The  conception,  or  rather,  as  Hip- 
pocrates signifies  by  this  word  the  complete 
rudiments  of  the  foetus. 

Cin>Bi'cio.  A  sort  of  stranguarj-,  or 
rather  heat  of  urine. 

Cur.iLA'wAN.    See  Laurus  culilawan. ' 
CULI'NARY.    '{Culinari%is,  from  cu- 
lina,  a  kitchen. )    Any  thing  belonging  to 
the  kitchen,  as  salt,  pot-herbs,  &c. 

CULLEN,  William,  was  born  at  La- 
nark, Scotland,  in  1712,  of  respectable,  but 
not  wealthy  parents.  After  the  usual  schodl 
education,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon 
and  apothecary  at  Glasgow,  and  then  made 
several  voyages  as  surgeon  to  the  West 
Indies.  He  aftenvards  settled  in  practice 
at  Hamilton,  and  formed  a  connection  witli 
the  celebrated  William  Hunter;  but  their 
business  being  scanty,  they  agreed  to  pass  a 
winter  alternately  at  some  universitj-.  Cul- 
len  went  first  to  Edinburgh,  and  attended 
the  classes  so  diligently,  that  he  was  soon 
after  able  to  conunence  teacher.  Hunter 
cnme  the  next  winter  to  London,  and  en- 
gaged as  assistant  in  the  dissecting-room 
of  Dr.  William  Douglas,  who  was  so  pleased 
with  his  assiduity  and  talent,  as  to  ofl'er  him 
a  share  in  his  lectures :  but  though  the 
partncrsliip  with  CuUen  was  thus  dissolved, 
they  continued  ever  after  a  friendly  corre- 
spondence. Cullen  had  the  good  fortune, 
while  at  Hamilton,  to  assist  the  Duke  of 
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4-rgyle  in  some  chemical  pursuits :  and 
still  more  of  being  sent  for  to  tlie  Duke  of 
Hainilton,  in  a  sudden  alaiming  illness, 
which  he  speedily  relieved  by  his  judicious 
treatment,  and  gained  the  entire  approbation 
of  Dr.  Clarke,  who  afterwards  arrived. 
About  the  same  time  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  who  bore 
him  several  children.  In  1746  he  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  medicine,  and  was  ap  • 
pointed  teacher  of  chemistry  at  Glasgow. 
His  talents  were  peculiarly  fitted  for  this 
office  i  his  systematic  genius,  distinct  enun- 
ciation, lively  manner,  and  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  rendered  his  lectures 
highly  interesting.  In  the  mean  time  his 
reputation  as  a  physician  increased,  so  that 
that  he  was  consulted  in  most  difficult  cases. 
In  1751  he  was  chosen  professor  in  medi- 
cine to  the  universiiy ;  and  five  years  after 
the  chemical  chair  at  Edinburgh  was  offered 
him,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Plummer,  which 
was  too  advantageous  to  be  refused.  He 
soon  became  equally  popular  there,  and  his 
class  increased,  so  as  to  exceed  that  of  any 
other  professor,  except  the  anatomical. 
This  success  vvas  owing  not  only  to  his  assi- 
duity, and  his  being  so  well  qualified  for  the 
office,  but  also  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
kindness  which  he  showed  to  his  pupils,  and 
pai  tly  to  the  new  Views  on  the  Theory  of 
Medicine,  which  he  occasionally  introduced 
into  his  lectures.  He  appears  also  about 
this  time  to  have  given  Clinical  Lectures 
at  the  Infirmary.  On  the  death  of  Dr. 
Alston,  Lecturer  on  the  Materia  Medica,  he 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him :  and  six 
j'ears  afterwards,  jointly  with  Dr.  Gregory, 
to  lecture  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  when  he  resigned  the  Chemical 
Chair  to  his  pupil,  Dr.  Black,  Dr.  Gre- 
gory having  died  the  following  year,  he 
continued  the  Medical  Lectures  alone,  till 
■within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  which 
happened  in  February  1 790,  in  his  seventy- 
seventh  year  ;  and  he  is  said,  even  at  the  last, 
to  have-sliGwn  no  deficiency  in  his  delivery, 
nor  in  his  memory,  being  accustomed  to 
lecture  from  short  notes.  His  Lectures  on 
the  Materia  Medica  being  surreptitiously 
printed,  he  obtained  an  injunction  against 
their  being  issued,  until  he  had  corrected 
them,  which  was  accomplished  in  1772  :  but 
they  were  afterwards  much  improved,  and 
appeared  in  1789,  in  two  quarto  volumes. 
Fearing  a  similar  fate  to  his  Lectures  on 
Medicine,  he  published  an  outline  of  them 
in  1784,  in  four  volumes,  octavo,  entitled 
"  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic." 
He  wrote  also  the  "  Institutions  of  Medi- 
cine," in  one  volume,  octavo :  and  a  "  Letter 
to  Lord  Cathcart,  on  the  Recovery  of 
drowned  Persons."  But  his  most  celebrated 
work  is  his  "  Synopsis  Nosologiaj  Metho- 
dicae,"  successively  improved  in  different 
editions;  the  fourth,  published  in  1785,  in 
two  octavo  volumes,  contains  the  Systems  of 


other  Nosologists  till  that  period,  followed  by 
his  own,  which  certainly,  as  a  practical  ar- 
rangement of  diseases,  greatly  surpasses 
them. 

CULMUS.  Culm.  Straw.  The  stem  of 
grasses,  rushes,  and  plants  nearly  allied  to 
them.  It  bears  both  leaves  and-flowers,  and' 
its  nature  is  more  easily  understood  than 
defined.    Its  varieties  are, 

1.  Culmui  teres,  round  ;  a.=;  in  Carex 
uliginosa. 

2.  C.  tetragonus ;  as  in  Fesluca  ovina. 

3.  C.  triangularis.;  as  in  Eriocaulori  tri- 
angulare. 

4.  C.  capillaris ;  as  in  Scirpus  capUlaris. 

5.  C.  prostralus ;  as  in  Agroslis  canina. 

6.  C.  rejiens ;  as  in  Agroslis  stoloniferd. 

7.  C.  nudus,  as  in  Carex  montann. 

8.  C.  enodis,  without  joints  ;  as  in  Juncus 
coiiglomeratus. 

9.  C.arliculalm.'^oinied;  a&'mAgrostisalba. 

10.  C.  geniculalus,  bent  like  the  knee  ;  as 
in  Alopecurus  geniculalus. 

It  is  also  either  solid  or  hollow,  rough  or 
smooth,  sometimes  hairy  or  downy,  scarcely 
woolly. 

CuLMiFERiE.  Plants  which  have  smooth 
soft  stems. 

CULPEPER,  Nicholas,  was  the  son 
of  a  clergyman,  vvho  put  him  apprentice  to 
an  apothecary ;  after  serving  his  time,  he 
settled  in  Spitalfields,  London,  about  the 
year  1642.  In  the  troubles  prevailing  at 
that  period,  he  appears  to  have  favoured  the 
Puritans ;  but  his  decided  warfare  was  with 
the  College  of  Physicians,  whom  he  accuses 
of  keeping  the  people  in  ignorance,  like  the 
Popish  clergy.  He  therefore  published  a 
translation  of  their  Dispensary,  with  prac- 
tical remarks ;  also  a  Herbal,  pointing  out, 
among  other  matters,  under  what  planet  the 
plants  should  be  gathered  ;  and  a  directory 
to  midwives,  showing  the  method  of  insuring 
a  healthy  progeny,  &c.  These  works  were 
for  some  time  popular.     He  died  in  1654. 

CU'LTER.    (From  colo,  to  cultivate.' 

1 ,  A  knife  or  shear. 

2.  The  third  lobe  of  the  liver  is  so  called 
from  its  supposed  resemblance. 

CU'LUS.  (From  KouAos.)  The  anus  or 
fundament. 

Cu'mamos.     See  Piper  cubeba. 

CUMIN.    See  Cuminum. 

CU'MINUM.  (From  kvw,  to  bring 
forth  ;  because  it  was  said  to  cure  sterility.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linna;an  system.  Class,  Ilephmdria ;  Or- 
der, Digj/7iia.     The  cumin  plant. 

2.  The  pliarmacopoeial  name  of  the  cumin 
plant.    See  Cuminum  ci/niinuni. 

Cuminum  jethiopicum.  A  name  for  th6 
ammi  verum.    Sec  Sison  ammi. 

Cuminum  cvminum.  Tlic  systematic 
name  of  the  cumin  plant.  Cuminum;  Fcctii- 
cuhim  arientale.  A  native  of  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia,  but  cultivated  in  Sicily  and  Malta, 
from  whence  it  is  brought  to  us.  The  seeds 
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of  cumin,  which  are  the  only  part  of  the 
plant  in  use,  have  a  bitterish  taste,  accom- 
panied with  an  aromatic  flavour,  but  not 
agreeable.  They  are  generally  prefeiTed  to 
other  seeds  for  external  use  in  discussing  in- 
dolent tumours,  as  the  encysted  scrophulous, 
&c.  and  give  name  both  to  a  plaster  and 
cataplasm  in  the  pharmacopoeias. 

Cukea'dis  sutura.  The  suture  by  which 
the  OS  sphenoides  is  joined  to  the  os  frontis. 

CUNETFORMIS.  (From  cuneun,  a 
wedge,  and  foi-ma,  likeness.)  Cuneiform, 
wedge-like.  Applied  to  bones,  leaves, &c. 
which  are  broad  and  abrupt  at  the  extremity. 
See  Sphenoid  bone;  Tarsus,  and  Carpus; 
Leaf;  Petalurm 

Cunk'olus.  (From'cMJieo,  to  wedge.)  A 
crooked  tent  to  put  into  a  fistula. 

Cup  of  the  flower.     See  Calyx. 

CUPEL.  {Kuppel,  a  cup,  German.) 
Copella ;  Catellus  cinereus  ;  Cineritium  ;  Pa- 
fella  docimastica ;  Testa  probntrix,  explora- 
trix,  or  docimastica.  A  shallow  earthen 
vessel  like  a  cup,  made  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  which  sulfers  the  baser  metals  to  pass 
through  it,  when  exposed  to  heat,  and  re- 
tains the  pure  metal.  Tliis  process  is  termed 
cupellation. 

CUPELLATION.  Cupellatio.  The 
purifying  of  perfect  metals  by  means  of  an 
addition  of  lead,  which,  at  a  due  heat,  be- 
comes vitrified,  and  promotes  the  vitrifica- 
tion and  calcination  of  such  imperfect 
metals  as  may  be  in  the  mixture,  so  that 
tliese  last  are  canied  oiF  in  the  fusible  glas» 
that  is  formed,  and  the  perfect  metals  are 
left  nearly  pure.  The  name  of  this  operation 
is  taken  from  the  vessels  made  use  of,  which 
are  called  cupels. 

Cu'pHOS.  Kouffos.  Light.  When  applied 
to  aliments,  it  imports  their  being  easily 
digested  ;  when  to  distempers,  that  they  ai'e 
mild. 

CUPRE'SSUS.  (So  called,  qto  tow 
Kuetv  irapia-ovsTovs  attpiix-ovas,  because  it  pro- 
duces equal  branches. )  Cypress. 

1 .  ITie  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Morwccia ;  Order, 
Monadeljfhia.    Tlie  cypress-tree. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  cypress 
tree.    See  Cupressus  sempervirens. 

CuPREssus  SEMPERVIRENS.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  cupressus  of  the  shops. 
Cupressus— foliis  imbricatis  squamis  quadran- 
gulis,  of  Linna;us ;  called  also  cyparmus. 
Every  part  of  the  plant  abounds  with  a  bit- 
ter, aromatic,  terebinthinate  fluid  ;  and  is 
said  to  be  a  remedy  against  intermittents. 
Its  wood  is  extremely  durable,  and  consti- 
tutes the  cases  of  Egyptian  mummies. 

CUPRI  AJIMONIATl   LiaUOR.       SolutioU  of 

ammoniated  copper.  Aqua  cvpri  ammoniati 
of  Pharm.  Lond.  1787,  and  formerly  called 
Aqua  sapphirina.  Take  of  ammoniated  cop- 
per, a  drachm  ;  distilled  water,  a  pint.  Dis- 
solve the  ammoniated  copper  in  the  water,  and 
filter  the  solution  through  paper.    This  pre- 


paration is  employed  by  surgeons  for  cleans- 
ing foul  ulcers,  and  disposing  them  to  heal; 
CupRi  RUBiGO.  Verdigris. 
CuPRi  SULPHAS.  Viirioluvi  cujtri;  Vilrio- 
lurn  cairuteum  ;  Vitriolum  Jloinanum  ;  Cv^ 
prum  vitriulutum.  Sulphate  of  copper.  It 
possesses  acrid  and  styptic  qualities ;  is 
esteemed  as  a  tonic,  emetic,  adstringent,  and 
escharotic,  and  is  exhibited  internally  in  tlie 
cure  of  dropsies,  haemorrhages,  and  as  a 
speedy  emetic.  Externally  it  is  applied  to 
stop  hasmorrhages,  to  ha:morrhoids,  leucor- 
rhoea,  phagedenic  ulcers,  proud  flesh,  and 
condylomata. 

CU'PRUM.  (Quasi  as  Cypri^im  :  so 
called  from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  whence  it 
was  formerly  brought. )    See  Copper. 

Cuprum  ammoniacale.  See  Cuprum 
ammonintum. 

Cuprum  ammoniatum.  Cujrrum  amnio- 
niacale.  Ammoniated  copper.  Ammoniacal 
sulphate  of  copper.  Take  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  half  an  ounce ;  subcarbonate  of 
ammonia,  six  drachms  ;  rub  them  together  in 
a  glass  mortar  ;  till  the  effervescence  ceases ; 
then  dry  the  ammoniated  copper,  wrapped 
up  in  bibulous  paper,  by  a  gentle  heat. 
In  tliis  process  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled 
from  the  ammonia,  which  forms  a  triple 
compound  with  the  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide 
of  copper.  Tliis  preparation  is  much  milder 
than  tlie  sulphate  of  copper.  It  is  found 
to  produce  tonic  and  astringent  effects  on 
the  human  body.  Its  principal  internal 
use  has  been  in  epilepsy,  and  other  obstinate 
spasmodic  diseases,  given  in  doses  of  half  a 
grain,  gradually  increased  to  five  grains  or 
more,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  For  its 
external  application,  see  Cupn  a?nimniali 
liquor. 

CuPRUJi  vitriolatusi.  See  Cupri  Sul- 
phas. 

CUPULA.  An  accidental  part  of  a 
seed,  being  a  rough  calyculus,  surrounding 
the  lower  part  of  a  gland,  as  tliat  of  the  oak, 
of  which  it  is  the  cup. 

CuRA  avanacea.  a  decoction  of  oats 
and  succory  roots,  in  which  a  little  nitre  and 
sugar  were  dissolved,  was  formerly  used  in 
fevers,  and  was  tlius  named. 

Cu'rcas.    See  Jatropha  curcas. 
Cu'rculio.    (From  karkarah,  Hebrcw.) 
The  throat  and  the  aspera  arteria. 
Cu'rcum.    See  Chdcdonivm  nwjus. 
CURCU'MA.    (From  the  Arabic  cnr- 
cum,  or  hcrcum.)  Tunneric.   1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  tlie  Linna;an  system. 
Class,  Monandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  Tlie  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  tur- 
meric-tree.   See  Curcuma  longa. 

Curcuma  longa.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  turmeric  plant.  Crocus  Indicus ;  Terra 
vuirila  ;  Cannaconis  radice  croceo  ;  Curcuma 
rotunda;  Mayclla ;  A'ua  kaha  of  the  In- 
dians. Curcuma — foliis  lanccolatis  ;  verris 
latcrnlibiis  uumcrossimis  of  Linnarus.  Tlie 
Arabians  call  every  root  of  a  saflVon  colour 
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by  the  name  of  ciircum.  The  root  of  tliis 
plant  is  imported  here  in  its  dried  state  from 
the  East  Indies,  in  various  forms.  Exter- 
nally it  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  wrinkled, 
solid,  ponderous,  and  the  inner  substance  of 
a  deep  saffron  or  gold  colour  :  its  odour  is 
somewhat  fragrant ;  to  the  taste  it  is  bitter- 
ish, slightly  acrid,  exciting  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  warmth  in  the  mouth,  and  on  being 
chewed,  it  tinges  the  saliva  yellow.  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  composition  of  Curry 
])owder,  is  valuable  as  a  dyeing  drug,  and 
furnishes  a  chemical  test  of  the  presence  of 
uncombined  alkalies.  It  is  now  very  seldom 
used  medicinally,  but  retains  a  place  in  our 
pliarmacopceias. 

Curcuma  rotunda.   See  Curcuma  longa. 

CURD.  The  coagulum,  which  separates 
from  milk,  upon  th6  addition  of  acid  or  other 
substances. 

Curled  leaf.    See  Leaf. 

CU'RMI.  (From  Kepaw,  to  mix.)  Ale. 
A  drink  made  of  barley,  according  to  Dios- 
corides. 

CURRANT.    See  Ribes. 

Cu'rsukia.  Curtuma.  The  Ranuncu- 
lus ficaria  of  Linnajus. 

Cursu'ta.  (Corrupted  from  cassuta,  ka- 
sulh,  Arabian.)  The  root  of  the  Gentiana 
imrpurea  of  Linnasus. 

Curva'tor  coccygis.  A  muscle  bending 
the  coccyx.     See  Coccygeus. 

CURVATUS.  ( From  citm<s,  a  curve.) 
Curvate,  bent.  Applied  to  the  form  of  a  pepo 
or   gourd    seed-vessel ;    as    in  Cucumi 
Jlexuosus. 

CUSCU'TA.  (According  to  Linnaeus, 
a  corruption  from  the  Greek  Kacru7(is,  or 
KaZvloLs,  which  is  from  the  Arabic  Chessuth, 
or  Cliasuth.)  Dodder.  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system. 
Class,  Tetrandria  ;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  dodder  "of 
thyme.    See  Cuscuta  epithymuni. 

Cuscuta  epithymum.  The  systematic 
name  of  dodder  of  thyme,  Epithymum. 
Cuscuta  —  foliis  sessilibus,  quinquifidis, 
bracteis  obVallatis.  A  parasitical  plant, 
possessing  a  strong  disagreeable  smell,  and 
a  pungent  taste,  very  durable  in  the  mouth. 
Recommended  in  melancholia,  as  cathartics. 

Cuscuta  EUROPiEA.  The  systematic 
name  of  a  species  of  dodder  of  thyme, 
Cuscuta  —  Paribus  sessilibus,  of  Linnaeus. 

CUSPA'RIA.  The  name  given  by 
Messrs.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  to  a  genus 
of  plants  in  which  is  the  tree  we  obtain  the 
Angustura  bark  from. 

CusPARiA  FEBBiruGA.  This  is  the  tree 
said  to  yield  the  bark  called  Angustura  — 
Cortex  cuspariee,  and  imported  from  Angus- 
tura in  South  America.  Its  external  ap- 
pearances vary  considerably.  The  best  is 
not  fibrous,  but  hard,  compact,  and  of  a 
yellowish-brown  colour,  and  externally  of  a 
whitish  hue.  When  reduced  into  powder, 
it  resembles  tliat  iif  Indian  rhubarb.    It  is 


very  generally  employed  a-j  a  febrifuge 
tonic,  and  adstringent.  While  some  deny 
its  virtue  in  curing  intermittents,  by  many 
it  is  preferred  to  the  Peruvian  bark ;  and  it 
has  been  found  useful  in  diarrhoea,  dyspep- 
sia, and  scrofula.  It  was  thought  to  be  the 
bark  of  the  Brucea  antidysentcrica,  or  fer- 
ruginca.  Willdenow  suspected  it  to  be  the 
Magnolia  plumieri ;  but  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland,  the  celebrated  travellers  in  South 
America,  have  ascertained  it  to  belong  to 
a  tree  not  before  known,  and  wliicli  they 
promise  to  describe  by  the  name  of  Cusparia 
febrifuga. 

CUSPIDA'TUS,  (From  cjispis,  a 
point.)  1.  Four  of  the  teeth  are  called 
cuspidati,  from  their  form.     Sse  Tcclh, 

2.  Sharp-pointed.  Applied  to  leaves  which 
are  tipped  with  a  spine,  as  in  thistles.  See 
Leaf. 

CU'SPIS.  (From  cuspa,  Chaldean,  a 
shell,  or  bone,  with  which  spears  were 
fonnerly  pointed.)  1.  The  glans  penis  was 
so  called,  from  its  likeness  to  the  point  of  a 
spear. 

2.  The  name  of  a  bandage. 

Cu'sros  ocuLi.  An  instrument  to  fix  the 
eye  during  an  operation. 

Cuta'mbulus.  (From  cutis,  the  skin,  and 
ambulo,  to  walk.)    1,  A  Cutaneous  worm. 

2.  Scorbutic  itching. 

CUTANEOUS.  {Culaneus;  from  cutis, 
tlie  skin.)    Belonging  to  the  skin. 

Cuta'neus  siusculus.  See  Platysma 
mijoides. 

'cuticle.  Cuticula.  (A  diminutive 
of  ciUis,  the  skin.)  Epidermis.  Scarf- 
skin.  A  thin,  pellucid,  insensible  mem- 
brane, of  a  white  colour,  that  covers  and 
defends  the  true  skin,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  the  hairs,  exhaling  and  inhaling 
vessels,  and  the  rete  mucosum.. 

CUTICULA.    See  Cuticle. 

CU'TIS.  {Cutis,  tis.  icem.)    See  Skin. 

Cutis  anserina.  The  rough  state  the  skin 
is  sometimes  thrown  into  from  the  action  of 
cold, .  or  other  cause,  in  which  it  looks  like 
the  skin  of  the  goose. 

Cutis  vera.  The  true  skin  under  the 
cuticle. 

CYANIA.  The  trivial  name  in  Good's 
arrangement  of  diseases  of  a  species  called 
Exangia  cyania,  or  blue  skin.  Class,  Hec- 
matica  ;    Order,  Struma. 

CYANIC  ACID,  jlcidum  cyanicum. 
See  Prussia  acid. 

CYANITE.  Kyanite.  Disthenc  of 
Haiiy.  A  mineral  of  a  Berlin  blue  colour, 
found  in  India  and  Europe. 

CYANOGEN.  (From  Kuaj/os,  blue,  and 
7tw;u,a:,  to  form.)  Production  of  blue.  See 
Prussine. 

CY'ANUS.  {Kvavos,  cserulean,  or  sky- 
blue;  so  called  from  its  colour.)  Blue- 
bottle.   Sec  Centauria  cyunus. 

CY'AR.     (From  /cew,  to   pour  ont,),., 
1,  TUc  lip  of  a  vessel. 
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ti.  The  eye  oi'  a  needle.  ' 

3.  The  orifice  of  tlie  internal  ear,  from  na 
likeness  to  the  eye  of  a  needie. 

Cya'sma.  Spots  on  the  skin  of  pregnant 
women. 

Cyatiu'scus.  (From  Kvcteos,  a  cup.) 
The  Ilollo^v  part  of  a  probe,  formed  in  the 
shape  of  a  small  spoon,  as  an  ear-piekcr. 

Cy'jutos.    See  Cubitus. 

Cy'bitum.    See  Cubitus. 

Cy'bitus,    See  Cubitus. 

Cyboi'des.    See  Cuhoides. 

CYCAS.  [KvKas,  of  Theophrastus.  The 
name  of  a  palm,  said  to  grow  in  Ethiopia.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  one  of  the 
Pttbnce  jnnnntifolice,  of  Linnaeus  ;  but  after- 
\vards  removed.by  him  to  the  felices. 

Cycas  circinai.is.  The  systematic  name 
of  a  palm-tree  which  affords  a  sago,  called 
also  Sagiis  ;  Sagn  :  — a  diy  fecula,  obtained 
from  the  pilh  of  this  palm,  in  the  islands  of 
Java,  Molucca,  and  the  Philippines,  The 
same  substance  is  also  brought  from  the 
West  Indies,  but  it  is  inferior  to  that  brought 
from  the  East.  Sago  becomes  soft  and 
transparent  by  boiling  in  water,  and  forms 
a  light  and  agreeable  liquid,  much  recom- 
mended in  febrile,  phthisical  and  calculous 
disorders,  &c.  To  make  it  palatable,  it  is 
customai'y  to  add  to  it,  when  boiled  or  soft- 
ened  with  water,  some  lemon  juice,  sugar 
and  wine. 

Cy'ceum.  (From  icwcuci>,  to  mix.)  Ci/- 
ceo7i.     A  mixture  of  the  consistence  of  pap. 

Cy'cima.  (From  icvicaw,  to  mix.)  So 
called  from  the  mixture  of  the  ore  with  lead, 
by  which  litharge  is  made. 

CY'CLAMEN.  (From/cwXos,  circular ; 
either  on  account  of  the  round  form  of  the 
leaves,  or  of  the  roots.)  Cyclamen. 

I  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Pentandriu  ;  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  sow- 
bread.    See  Cyclamen  Europeeum. 

Cyclamen  Eunor^iUM.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  sow-bread.  Arihunita  of  the 
pharmacopceias.  The  root  is  a  drastic  purge 
and  errhine  ;  and  by  the  common  people  it 
has  been  used  to  procure  abortion. 

CrcLi'scus.  (From /cy/fXos,  a  circle.)  An 
instrument  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  for- 
merly used  for  scraping  rotten  bones. 

Cycu'smus.  (From  kuk\os,  a  circle.)  A 
lozenge. 

Cyclopiio'kia.  (From  kvk\os,  a  circle, 
and  <pep<a,  to  bear. )  The  circulation  of  the 
blood,  or  other  fluids. 

Cyclo'pion.  (From  kvk\ou,  to  surround, 
and  a)i(/,  the  eye.)    The  white  of  the  eye. 

CY  CLOS,  Cychis.  A  circle.  Hip- 
pocrates uses  this  word  to  signify  the  cheeks, 
arid  the  orbits  of  the  eyen. 

Cyclus  METASYNcniTicus.     A  long  pro- 
tracted course  of  remedies,  persisted  in  with 
ii  view  of  restoring  the  particles  of  tlic  body 
to  such  a  slate  as  is  necessnry  to  health.- 
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CYDO'NIA,  (From  eydon,  a  town  in 
Crete,  where  the;tree  grows  wild.)  The 
quince-tree.    See  Pyrus  cydonia. 

CvnoKiuM  malum.  Tfie  quince.  See 
Pyi-us  cydonia. 

CYE'MA.  (From  kvu,  to  bring  forth.) 
Parturition. 

Cyli'chnis.  (From  ki/A.x|,  a  cup.)  A 
gallipot  or  vessel  to  hold  medicines. 

Cylindrical  Leaf.    See  Leaf. 

CYLI'NDRUS.  (From  kvKm,  to  roll 
round.)  A  cylinder.  A  tent  for  a  wound, 
equal  at  the  top  and  bottom. 

Cyllo'sis.  (From  kvWou,  to  make  lame.) 
A  tibia  or  leg  bending  outwards. 

Cy'lus.  (From  kvWou,  to  make  lame.) 
In  Hippocrates,  it  is  one  affected  with  a 
kind  of  luxation,  which  bends  outwards, 
and  is  hollowed  inward.  Such  a  defect  in 
the  tibia  is  called  Cyllot,is,  and  the  person  to 
v/hom  it  belongs,  is  called  by  the  Latins 
Varus,  which  term  is  opposed  to  Valgus. 

CYMA.  A  cyme.  A  species  of  in- 
florescence of  plants,  consisting  of  several 
flower-stalks,  all  springing  from  one  centre 
or  point,  but  each  stalk  is  variously  sub- 
divided ;  and  in  this  last  respect,  a  cyme 
difTers  essentially  from  an  limbel,  the 
subdivisions  of  the  latter  being  formed 
like  its  primary  divisions,  of  several  stalks 
springing  from  one  point.  This  difference 
is  of  great  importance  in  nature.  The 
mode  of  inflorescence  agrees  also  with  a 
corymbus  in  general  aspect ;  but  in  the  latter 
the  primary  stalks  have  no  common  centime, 
though  the  partial  ones  may  sometimes  be 
umbellate,  which  last  case  is  precisely  the 
reverse  of  a  cyme. 

From  its  division  into  primary  stalks  or 
branches,  it  is  distinguished  into, 

1 .  Trifid  ;  as  in  Sedum  acre. 

2.  Quadri/id  ;  as  in  Crassula  rubens. 

3.  Tripartite,  having  three  lesser  cymes  ; 
as  in  Sfimbucus  cbuhis. 

4.  Qxdnquipartite ;  as  in  Sambuctis  ni- 
gra. 

5.  Sessile,  or  without  stalk  ;  as  in  Gna~ 
phulium  frutesccns. 

Comus  sanguinea  and  sericea  afford  ex- 
amples of  the  Cyma  nuda. 

Ctmato'des.  Is  applied  by  Galen  and 
others  to  an  unequal  fluctuating  pulse. 

Cy'mba.  (From  kv/xSos,  hollow.)  A 
boat,  pinnace,  or  skiff.  A  bone  of  the  wrist 
is  so  called,  from  its  supposed  likeness  to  » 
skiff.     See  Naviculare  os. 

CYMBIFORMIS.  (From  cymba,  a 
boat  or  skiflT,  and  forma,  likeness.)  SkiH' 
or  boat-like.  Applied  to  the  seeds  of  the 
Calendtila  officinalis. 

CY'MINUM.    See  Cuminum. 

CYBIOPHANE.    See  Chrysobcryl. 

Coibsns.  Having  the  character  of 
a  cvnie.   Applied  to  atcgregate  flowers. 

CYNA'NCIIE.  (From  kvuv,  a  dog, 
and  ayX'"}  'o  sullbcate,  oy  strangle ;  so 
called  from  dogs  being  said  to  be  subject  to 
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it4  Sore  throat.  A  geuus  of  disease  in 
the  class  Pymi'iW,  and  order  Phlegmasice  oi 
Ciillen.  It  is  known  by  pain  and  redness 
of  the  throat,  attended  with  a  difficulty  of 
swallowing  and  breathing. 

The  species  of  this  disease  are  :  — 

1.  Ci/nanche  trachealis ;  Cynanclie  lari/n- 
gea ;  Suff'ocatio  stridula  ;  Angina  pemiciosa  ; 
Asthma  infantmn  ;  Cynanche  stridula ;  Mor- 
bus strangulatorius ;  Catarrlius  suffocatius; 
Barhadcnsis  ;  Angina  j'oli/jmsa  sive  membra- 
nacea.  The  croup.  A  disease  that  mostly 
attacks  infants,  who  are  suddenly  seized  with 
a  difficulty  of  breatliing  and  a  crouping 
noise  :  it  is  an  inilammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  trachea  that  induces  the 
secretion  of  a  very  tenacious  coagulable 
lymph,  which  lines  the  trachea  and  bronchia, 
and  impedes  respiration.  The  croup  does 
not  appear  to  be  contagious,  whatever  some 
physicians  may  think  to  the  conti-ary ;  but  it 
sometimes  prevails  epidemically.  It  seems, 
however,  peculiar  to  some  families ;  and  a 
child  having  once  been  attacked,  is  very 
liable  to  its  returns.  It  is  likewise  pecu- 
liar to  young  children,  and  has  never  been 
known  to  attack  a  person  arrived  at  the  age 
of  puberty. 

The  application  of  cold  seems  to  be  the 
general  cause  which  produces  this  disorder, 
and  therefore  it  occurs  more  frequently  in 
the  winter  and  spring,  than  in  the  other 
seasons.  It  has  been  said,  that  it  is  most 
prevalent  near  the  s«ea-coast ;  but  it  is  fre- 
quently met  with  in  inland  situations,  arid 
particularly  those  which  are  marsliy. 

Some  days  previous  to  an  attack  of  the 
disease,  the  child  appears  drowsy,  inactive, 
and  fretful ;  the  eyes  are  somewhat  suffused 
and  heavy ;  and  there  is  a  cough,  which, 
from  the  first,  has  a  peculiar  shrill  sound ; 
this,  in  the  course  of  two  days,  becomes 
more  violent  and  troublesome,  and  likewise 
more  shrill.  Every  fit  of  coughing  agitates 
the  patient  very  much ;  the  face  is  flushed 
and  swelled,  the  eyes  are  protuberant,  a 
general  tremor  takes  place,  and  there  is  a 
kind  of  convulsive  endeavour  to  renew  re- 
spiration at  the  close  of  each  fit.  As  the 
disease  advances,  a  constant  difficulty  of 
breathing  prevails,  accompanied  sometimes 
with  a  swelling  and  inflammation  in  tlie 
tonsils,  uvula,  and  velum  pendulum  palati ; 
and  the  head  is  thrown  back,  in  the  agony 
of  attempting  to  escape  suflEbcation.  There 
is  not  only  an  unusual  sound  produced  by 
the  cough,  (something  between  the  yelping 
and  barking  of  a  dog,)  but  respiration  is 
performed  with  a  hissing  noise,  as  if  the 
trachea  was  closed  up  by  some  slight  spongy 
substance.  The  cough  is  generally  dry ; 
but  if  any  thing  is  spit  up,  it  has  either  a 
purulent  appearance,  or  sceins  to  consist  of 
'films  rusenibling  portions  of  a  membrane. 
Where  great  nausea  and  frequent  retchings 
prevail,  coagulated  matter  of  the  same  nature 
is  brought  up;   With  these  symptoms,  there 


is  much  thirst,  and  uneasy  sense  of  heat  over 
the  whole  body,  a  continual  inclination  to 
change  from  place  to  place,  great  restlessness, 
and  frequency  of  the  pulse. 

In  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease, 
respiration  becomes  more  stridulous,  and  is 
performed  with  still  greater  diffieidty,  be- 
ing repeated  at  longer  periods,  and  with 
greater  exertions,  until  at  last  it  ceases 
eiltirely. 

The  croup  generally  proves  fatal  by  suf- 
focation, induced  either  by  spasm  aflecting 
the  glottis,  or  by  a  quantity  of  matter 
blocking  up  by  the  trachea  or  bronchia ; 
but  when  it  terminates  in  health,  it  is  by  a 
resolution  of  the  inflammation,  by  a  ceasing 
of  tlie  spasms,  and  by  a  free  expectoration  of 
the  matter  exuding  from  the  trachea,  or  of 
the  crusts  formed  there. 

The  disease  has,  in  a  few  instances,  ter- 
minated fatally  within  twenty-ibur  hours 
after  its  attack ;  but  it  more  usually  hap- 
pens, that  where  it  proves  fatal,  it  runs  on 
to  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  Where  consider- 
able portions  of  the  membranous  films, 
formed  on  the  surface  of  the  trachea,  are 
throvcn  up,  life  is  sometimes  protracted  for 
a  day  or  two  longer  than  would  otherwise 
have  happened. 

Dissections  of  children  who  have  died  of 
the  croup,  have  mostly  shown  a  preternatural 
membrane,  lining  the  whole  internal  surface 
of  the  upper  part  of  tlie  trachea,  which  may 
always  be  easily  separated  from  the  proper 
membrane.  There  is  likewise  usually  found 
a  good  deal  of  mucus,  with  a  mixture  of 
pus,  in  the  trachea  and  its  ramifications. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  must  be 
conducted  on  the  strictly  antiphlogistic  plan. 
It  will  commonly  be  proper,  where  the  pa- 
tient is  not  very  young,  to  begin  by  taking 
blood  from  the  arm,  or  the  jugular  vein  ;  se- 
veral leeches  should  be  applied  along  the 
fore  part  of  the  neck.  It  will  then  be  right 
to  give  a  nauseating  emetic,  ipecacuanha 
with  tartarized  antimony,  or  with  squill  in 
divided  doses ;  this  may  be  followed  up  by 
cathartics,  diaphoretics,  digitalis,  &c.  I^arge 
blisters  ought  to  be  applied  near  the  aflfectcd 
part,  and  a  discharge  kept  up  by  savine  ce- 
rate, or  other  stimulant  dressing.  Mercury, 
carried  speedily  to  salivation,  has  in  several 
instances  arrested  the  progress  of  tlie  disease, 
when  it  appeared  proceeding  to  a  fatal  ter- 
mination. As  the  inflammation  is  declining, 
it  is  very  important  that  free  expectoration 
should  take  place  ;  this  may  be  promoted  by 
nauseating  medicines,  by  inhaling  steam, 
and  by  stimulating  gargles  ;  for  which  the 
decoction  of  seneka  is  particularly  recom- 
mended. Where  there  is  much  wheezing, 
an  occasional  emetic  may  relieve  the  patient 
considerably,  and  under  symptoms  of  threat- 
ening sudbcation,  the  operation  of  broiicho- 
tomy  has  sometimes  saved  life.  Should  fits 
of  spasmodic  difficulty  of  breathing  occur  in 
the  latter  periods  of  the  diseaae,  opium  joined 
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witli  diaphoretics  would  be  most  likely  to  do 
good. 

2.  Cynanche  tonsillaris.  The  inflamma- 
tory quincy,  called  also  angina  injlumma- 
toria.  In  this  complaint,  the  inflammation 
principally  occupies  the  tonsils  ;  but  often 
extends  through  the  whole  mucous  membrane 
of  the  fauces,  so  as  essentially  to  interrupt 
the  speech,  respiration,  and  deglutition  of 
the  patient. 

The  causes  which  usually  give  rise  to  it 
are,  exposure  to  cold,  either  from  sudden  vi- 
cissitudes of  weather,  from  being  placed  in 
a  partial  current  of  air,  wearing  damp  linen, 
sitting  in  wet  rooms,  or  getting  wet  in  the 
feet ;  all  of  which  may  give  a  sudden  check 
to  perspiration.  It  principally  attacks  those 
of  a  full  and  plethoric  habit,  and  is  chiefly 
confined  to  cold  climates,  occurring  usually 
in  tlie  spring  and  autumn  ;  whereas  the  ul- 
cerated sore  throat  chiefly  attacks  those  of  a 
weak  irritable  habit,  and  is  most  prevalent 
in  warm  climates.  The  former  differs  from 
the  latter  likewise  in  not  being  contagious. 
In  many  people  there  seems  to  be  a  particu- 
lar tendency  to  this  disease  ;  as  from  every 
considerable  application  ^of  cold  it  is  readily 
induced. 

An  inflammatory  sore  throat  discovers  it- 
self by  a  difficulty  of  swallowing  and  breath- 
ing, accompanied  by  a  redness  and  tumour 
in  one  or  both  tonsils,  dryness  of  the  throat, 
foulness  of  the  tongue,  lancinating  pains  in 
the  parts  affected,  a  frequent  but  difBcult 
excretion  of  mucus,  and  some  small  degree 
of  fever.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  diffi- 
culty of  swallowing  and  breathing  becomes 
greater,  the  speech  is  very  indistinct,  the 
dryness  of  the  throat  and  thirst  increases,  the 
tongue  swells  and  is  incrusted  with  a  dark 
fur,  and  the  pulse  is  full  and  frequent.  In 
some  cases,  a  few  white,  sloughy  spots  are 
to  be  observed  on  the  tonsils.  If  the  inflam- 
mation proceeds  to  such  a  height  as  to  put  a 
total  stop  to  respiration,  the  face  will  become 
livid,  the  pulse  will  sink,'  and  the  patient 
will  quickly  be  destroyed. 

The  chief  danger  arising  from  this  species 
of  quincy  is,  the  inflammation  occupying 
both  tonsils,  and  proceeding  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  prevent  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
nourishment  for  the  support  of  nature  from 
being  taken,  or  to  occasion  suffocation  ;  but 
this  seldom  happens,  and  its  usual  termina- 
tion is  either  in  resolution  or  suppuration. 
When  proper  steps  are  adopted,  it  will  in 
general  readily  go  off  by  the  former. 

Where  the  disease  has  proved  fatal  by  suf- 
focation, little  more  than  a  highly  inflamed 
state  of  the  parts  affected,  with  some  morbid 
phenomena  in  the  head,  have  been  observed 
on  dissection. 

This  is  usually  a  complaint  not  requiring 
very  active  treatment.  If,  however,  the  in- 
flammation run  high,  in  a  tolerably  strong 
and  plethoric  adult,  a  moderate  quantity  of 
blood  should  be  drawn  from  the  arm,  or  the 


jugular  rein :  but  still  more  frequently 
leeches  will  be  required  ;  or  scarifying  the 
tonsils  may  afford  more  effectual  relief.  An 
emetic  will  often  be  very  beneficial,  some- 
times apparently  check  tlie  progress  of  tlie 
complaint :  likewise  cathartics  must  be  em- 
ployed, diaphoretics,  and  the  general  anti- 
phlogistic regimen.  A  blister  to  the  throat,  or 
behind  the  neck,  sometimes  has  a  very  excel- 
lent effect :  but  in  milder  cases,  the  linimen- 
tum  ammonias,  or  other  rubefacient  applica- 
tion, applied  every  six  or  eight  hours,  and 
wearingflannel  round  the  throat,  may  produce 
a  suflScient  determination  from  the  part  affect- 
ed. The  use  of  proper  gargles  generally  con- 
tributes materially  to  the  cure.  If  there  be 
much  tension  and  pain  in  the  fauces,  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  potassa  will  be  best ;  other- 
wise dilute  acids,  a  weak  solution  of  alum, 
&c.  Should  the  disease  proceed  to  suppur- 
ation, warm  emollient  gargles  ought  to  be 
employed,  and  perhaps  similar  external  ap- 
plications may  be  of  some  service :  but  it  is 
particularly  important  to  make  an  early 
opening  into  the  abscess  for  the  discharge  of 
the  pus.  When  deglutition  is  prevented  by 
the  tumefaction  of  the  tonsils,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  exhibit  nutritious  clysters ;  and 
when  suffocation  is  threatened,  an  emetic,  or 
inhaling  aather,  may  cause  a  rupture  of  the 
abscess,  or  this  may  be  opened  ;  but  if  relief 
be  not  thereby  obtained,  bronchotomy  will 
become  necessaiy. 

3,  Cynanche  j)karyiigea.  Tliis  species  is 
so  called  when  the  pharynx  is  chiefly  affected. 
Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  Treatise  on  Febrile  Dis- 
eases, includes  in  his'definition  of  cynanche 
tonsillaris,  that  of  cynanche  pharyngea. 
These  varieties  of  cynanche  differ  consider- 
ably when  they  arc  exquisitely  formed.  But 
the  one  is  seldom  present  in  any  considera- 
ble degree,  without  being  attended  with 
more  or  less  of  the  other.  Dr.  Cullen  de- 
clares, indeed,  that  he  never  saw  a  case  of 
true  cynanche  pharyngea ;  that  is,  a  case  in 
which  the  inflammation  was  confined  to  tlie 
pharynx  ;  it  constantly  spread  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  to  the  tonsils  and  neighbour- 
ing parts.  Besides,  the  mode  of  treatment 
is,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  same  in  botli 
cases.  And  if  we  admit  the  cynanche  pha- 
ryngea to  be  a  distinct  variety,  we  must  ad- 
mit another,  the  cynanche  resophagea  ;  for 
inflammation  frequently  attacks  (he  (Esopha- 
gus, and  is  sometimes  even  confined  to  it, 

4,  Cynanche parotidea.  Tlie  mumps,  A 
swelling  on  the  cheek  and  under  tiic  jaw, 
extending  over  the  neck,  fi-ora  inflammation 
of  the  parotid  and  other  salivary  glands,  ren- 
dering deglutition,  or  even  respiration,  some- 
times difficult,  declining  the  fourtli  day. 
Epidemic  and  contagions, 

TJie  disease  is  subject  to  a  metastasis  oc- 
casionally, in  females  to  the  mamma;,  in 
males  to  tlie  testes  ;  and  in  a  few  insl4inccs, 
repelled  from  these  parts,  it  has  affected  the 
brain,  and  even  proved  fatal.  In  genera!- 
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however,  the  disease  is  witliout  danger,  and 
scarcely  calls  for  medical  aid.  Keeping  a 
flannel  over  the  part,  and  the  antiphlogistic 
regimen,  with  mild  laxatives,  will  be  suffi- 
cient. Should  the  mammse,  or, the  testes,  be 
affected,  more  active  evacuations  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  the  destruction  of  those 
organs,  bleeding  general  and  topical,  &c. 
but  avoiding  cold  applications,  lest  it  should 
be  driven  to  the  brain.  And  where  this  part 
is  unfortimately  attacked,  besides  the  means 
explained  under  Fhrenitis,  it  may  be  useful 
to  endeavour  to  recall  the  inflammation  to 
its  former  seat  by  warm  fomentations,  stimu- 
lant liniments,  &c. 

5.  Cynanche  maligna.  The  malignant, 
putrid,  or  ulcerous  sore  throat.  Called  also 
Cynanche  gangrcsnosa  ;  Angina  ulcerosa  ;  Fe- 
bris  epidemica  cum  angina  ulcusculosa  ;  An- 
gina epidemica  ;  Angina  gangrmnosa  ;  An- 
gina suffocativa  ;  Angina  maligna.  This  dis- 
ease is  readily  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
inflammatory  quincy,  by  the  soreness  and 
specks  which  appear  in  the  fauces,  together 
witli  the  great  debility  of  the  system,  and 
small  fluttering  pulse,  which  are  not  to  be 
observed  in  the  former.  In  the  inflamma- 
tory sore  throat  there  is  always  great  diffi* 
culty  of  swallowing,  a  considerable  degree 
of  tumour,  with  a  tendency  in  the  parts  af- 
fected to  suppurate,  and  a  hard,  full  pulse. 
Moreover  in  the  former  affection  the  disease 
is  seated  principally  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  and  throat ;  whereas  in 
the  latter  the  inflamm.ation  chiefly  occupies 
the  glandular  parts. 

The  putrid  sore  throat  often  arises  from  a 
peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  so  be- 
comes epidemical ;  making  its  attacks  chiefly 
on  children,  and  those  of  a  weak  relaxed 
habit.  It  is  produced  likewise  by  contagion, 
as  it  is  found  to  run  through  a  whole  family, 
when  it  has  once  seized  any  person  in  it ; 
and  it  proves  often  fatal,  particularly  to  those 
in  an  infantile  state. 

It  appears,  however,  that  under  this  head 
two  different  complaints  have  been  included  ; 
the  one,  especially  fatal  to  children,  is  an  ag- 
gravated form  of  scarlatina ;  the  other,  a 
combination  of  inflammation  of  the  fauces 
witli  typhus  fever  ;  the  former  is  perhaps  al- 
ways, the  Matter  certainly  often,  contagious. 
See  Scarlatina  and  Typhus. 

CYNA'NCHICA.  (Cinanchicus ;  from 
KwayxT?,  the  quincy.)  Medicines  which  re- 
lieve a  quincy. 

CvNANTHRo'i'iA.  ( From  icvwv,  a  dog, 
and  avOpanTos,  a  man.)  It  is  used  by  BeUini, 
De  Morbis  Capitis,  to  express  a  particular 
kind  of  mclanclioly,  when  men  fancy  them- 
selves  changed  into  dogs,  and  imitate  their 
actions. 

Cy'nara.    See  Cinara. 
Cynauocephalus.      (From  Kiuapa,  the 
ai  tichokc,  and  (ce(f)aA?7,  a  head. )     Having  a 
head  like  the  Cmfuv/,  or  artichoke ;  as  the 
thistle,  globe  thistle,  burdock,  blue  bottle. 


Cy'nchxis.    Kvjxvis.    A  vessel  of  any 
kind  to  hold  medicines  in. 

CYNOCRA'MBE.  (From  kvuu,  a  dog, 
and  KpafiStj,  cabbage  ;  a  herb  of  the  cabbage 
tribe,  with  which  dogs  are  said  to  physic 
themselves.)    See  Mercurialis  pei-ennis. 

Cyno'ctanum.  (From  kvoou,  a  dog,  and 
Kleiuco,  to  kill.)  A  species  of  aconitum,  said 
to  destroy  dogs.     See  Aconitum  napellus. 

Cynocy'tisis.  (From  kuwv,  a  dog,  and 
KvlicTos,  the  cytisus :  so  named  because  it 
was  said  to  cure  the  distemper  of  dogs.) 
The  dog-rose.     See  Rosa  caiiina. 

CYNODE'CTOS.  (From  kvoov,  a  dog, 
and  ^axvai,  to  bite. )  So  Dioscorides  calls  a 
person  bit  by  a  mad  dog. 

Cynode'smion.  (From  kvosv,  a  dog,  and 
Sew,  to  bind  ;  so  named  because  in  dogs  it  is 
very  discernible  and  strong.)  A  ligature  by 
which  the  prepuce  is  bound  to  the  glands. 
See  Freenum. 

CYNODO'NTES.  (KwoSoi/res:  from 
Kutav,  a  dog,  and  oSous,  a  tOoth.)  The 
canine  teeth.    See  Teeth. 

CYNOGLO'SSUM.  (From  kvw,  a 
dog,  and  yKoiaaa,  a  tongue ;  so  named 
from  its  supposed  resemblance.)  Hound's 
tongue. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentundna ;  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopocial  ,'name  of  the 
hound's  tongue.   See  Cynoglossum  officinale. 

Cynoglossum  officinale.  The  systematic 
name  for  hound's  tongue.  Cynoglossum; 
Lingua  canina  ;  Cynoglossum — staminibus 
corolla  brevioribus ;  ^oliis  lata  lanceolatis,  to- 
mentosis,  sessilibus,  of  Linnasus.  It  pos- 
sesses narcotic  powers,  but  is  seldom  em- 
ployed medicinally.  Acids  are  said  to  coun- 
teract the  ill  effects  from  an  over-dose  more 
speedily  than  any  tiling  else,  after  clearing 
the  stomach. 

Cyno'lophus.  (From  itvcci/,  a  dog,  and 
\o(pos,  a  protuberance  :  so  called  because  in 
dogs  they  are  peculiarly  eminent.)  The  as- 
perities and  prominences  of  the  vertebrae. 

CYNOLY'SSA.  (From  kvuv,  a  dog, 
and  Kvceat],  madness.)    Canine  madness. 

CYNOMO'RIUM.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linncean  system. 
Class,  Monoecia  ;  Order,  Monandria. 

Cynomobium  coccineum.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  Fungus  melitensis  ;  impro- 
perly called  a  fungus.  It  is  a  small  plant 
which  grows  only  on  a  little  rock  adjoining- 
Malta.  A  drachm  of  the  powder  is  given 
for  a  dose  in  dysenteries  and  hajinorrhan-es, 
and  with  remarkable  success. 

CYNORE'XIA.  (From  kvc^v,  a  dog, 
and  opelis,  appetite. )  A  voracious  or  canine 
appetite.    See  Bulimia. 

CYNO'SBATOS.    Sec  Cynosbatus. 
CYNO'SB ATUS.    ( From  icvoov,  a  dog, 
and  fiahs,  a  thorn  :  so  called  because  dogs 
are  saiil  to  be  attracted  by  its  smell.)  The 
dog-rose.    See  Rosa  canina. 
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■  Cynospa'stum.  (From  kvwv,  a  dog,  and 
ffiraci),  to  attract.)     Sec  liosa  canina. 

CYOPHO'RIA.  (From  icvos,  a  fcelus, 
and  fepo),  to  boar. )  Pregnancy. 

CvrAiii'ssns.     Sec  Cupres.ms. 

CY'PERUS.  (From  uvirapos,  a  little 
round  vessel,  which  its  roots  are  said  to  re- 
semble.) Cyperiis.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class, 
Triandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia, 

CypERUs  EscuLENTUs.  The  rush-nut. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  Italy  where  the 
fruit  is  collected  and  eaten,  and  said  to  be  a 
greater  delicacy  than  the  chesnut, 

CvPERus  LONGUs.  The  systematic  and 
pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  English  galan- 
gale.  Cyperus  —  cidnio  triquelro  folioso,  urn- 
bella  foliosa  mpra-decnmposita ;  pedunculis 
midis,  spicis  alterrds,  of  LinniBus.  The 
smell  of  the  root  of  this  plant  is  aromatic, 
and  its  taste  warm,  and  sometimes  bitter. 
It  is  now  totally  fallen  into  disuse. 

CyPERUS  ROTUNDUS.  Tliis  spccics,  the 
round  cyperus,  Cyperus  —  culino  triquetro 
subnudo,  unibella  deconiposita  ;  spicis  allernis 
linearibus,  of  Linnaus,  is  generally  pre- 
ferred to  the  former,  being  a  more  grate- 
fully aromatic  bitter.  It  is  chiefly  used  as 
a  stomachic. 

CYPHELLA.  A  peculiar  sort  of  pit 
or  pore  on  the  under  side  of  the  frond,  in 
that  section  of  lichens  called  stricla. 

CYPHO'MA.  (From  K:i-7r7co,  to  bend.) 
A  gibbosity,  or  curvature  of  the  spine. 

CYPHO'SIS.  An  incurvation  of  the 
spine. 

CYPRESS.    See  Cyprvs. 

Cypress  spurge.    See  Esula  minor. 

Cy'prinum  oleum.  Flowers  of  cypress, 
calamus,  cardamoms,  &c.  boiled  in  olive 
oil,  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

Cy'pRiuM.  (From  Kvvpos,  Cyprus,  an 
island  where  it  is  said  formerly  to  have 
abounded.)  Copper. 

CY'PRUS.  (So  called  from  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  where  it  grew  abundantly.)  The 
cypress-tree,  or  Eastern  privet. 

CY'PSELIS.  (From  Kuij/eATj,  a  bee- 
hive.) The  aperture  of  the  car,  also  the 
wax  of  the  ear. 

Cyrcne'sis.  (From  KvpKvaw,  16  mix.) 
A  mixture,  or  composition. 

Cyrto'ma.  (From  Kup7os,  curved.)  1.  An 
unnatural  convex  tumour. 

2.  Tympanites. 

Cyrtono'sus.    (From  Kup7os,  curved,  and 
»/o(ros,  a  disease.)    1.  The  rickets. 
2.  Curved  spine. 

CYRTOSIS.  (Cyrlosis,  is.  f.;  from 
Kvpros,  ciirvus,  incunms,  gibbnsuS,  and 
among  Ihe  ancients  particularly  imputed 
recurvation  of  the  spine,  or  posterior  crook*., 
edness,  as  XopSatris,  im))uted  procurvation 
of  tlie  head  and  shoulders,  or  anterior  crook- 
edness.) Tlic  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases 
in  Good's  Nosology.  Class,  Eccritica ; 
Order,  Mcsutica;    Contortion  of  the  bones ; 


defined,  head  bulky,  especially  anteriorly;- 
stature  short  and  incurvated  ;  llesh  flabby, 
pale,  and  wrinkled.  It  has  two  species, 
Cyrlosis  rlutcliia,  the  rickets,  and  C.  crelc- 
iiismus,  cretenism. 

Cy'ssarus.  (From  Kuffos,  the  anus.)  The 
intestinum  rectum  is  so  called,  because  it 
reaches  to  the  anus. 

Cysso'tis.  (From  Kuiros,  the  anus.)  An 
inflammation  of  the  anus. 

CYSTEOLI'THUS.  (From  «ws,  the 
bladder,  and  Kidos,  a  stone.)  A  stone  in  the 
bladder,  either  urinary  or  gall-bladder. 

Cy'sthus.    Kuixdos.    The  anus. 

CYSTIC.  [Cyslicus ;  from  «ur«,  a  bag. ) 
Belonging  to  the  urinary  or  gall  bladder. 

Cystic  ducx.    See  Ductics  cysticus. 

Cystic  oxide.  A  peculiar  animal  pro- 
duct discovered  by  Dr.  Wollaston.  See 
Calculus  urinary. 

Cy'stica.  {Cyslicus  ;  from  kvtis,  the  blad- 
der.) Remedies  for  diseases  of  the  bladder. 

CY'STIDES.  (Cyslis,  idis.f.;  from  KVTiSr 
a  bag.)    Encysted  tumours. 

CYSTIPHLO'GIA.  (From  kvtis,  the 
bladder,  and  (/lAe^co,  to  burn.)  An  inflam- 
mation in  the  bladder.    See  Cystitis. 

CYSTIRRHA'GIA.  (From  Kuyts,  the 
bladder,  and  priyuuni,  to  burst  forth.)  A 
discharge  from  the  bladder. 

CY'STIS.  (Kus-ts,  a  bag.)  1.  Cyst  or 
bladder. 

2.  The  urinary  bladder. 

3.  The  membranous  or  cyst  surrounding 
or  containing  any  morbid  substance. 

Cystis  choledocha.     See  Gall-bladder. 

Cystis  fellea.    See  Gall-bladder. 

Cystis  urinaria.     See  Urinary  bladder. 

CYSTI'TIS.  (From  Kvris,  the  bladder.) 
Inflammation  of  the  bladder.  A  genus  of 
disease  arranged  by  CuUen  in  the  class  Py~ 
rexicE,  and  order  Phlegmasia.  It  is  known 
by  great  pain  in  the  region  of  the  bladder, 
attended  with  fever  and  hard  pulse,  a  fre- 
quent and  painful  discharge  of  urine,  or 
a  suppression,  and  generally  tenesnivis.  This 
is  rarely  a  primary  disease,  and  when  it 
occurs,  the  above  character  of  it  will  readily 
point  it  out.  There  also  is  frequently  nausea 
and  vomiting,  and,  in  some  cases,  deliiiuni. 
It  most  generally  arises  in  consequence 
of  inflammation  of  the  adjacent  parts,  or 
from  calculi  in  the  bladder.  The  treat- 
ment is  very  similar  to  tliat  of  Nephritis ; 
which  see.  When  suppression  of  urine  at- 
tends, the  catheter  must  be  occasionally  in- 
troduced. 

CYSTOCE'LE.  (From  Kuns,  the  blad- 
der, and  KV^Vt  '1  tumour. )  An  hernia  formed 
by  tlic  prolusion  of  the  urinary  bladder. 

CYSTOLl'THICUS.  (From  Kurw, 
the  bladder,  and  \idos,  a  stone. )  Having  a 
stone  in  the  bladder. 

CYSTOPIILE'GICUS.  (From  kvtis, 
the  bladder,  and  <p\(y«},  to  burn.)  An  in- 
flanimation  of  the  bladder. 

CYSTOPHLEGMA'TICUS.  (From 
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KvTis,  the  bladder,  and  ^Ae^/xa, 'phlegm.) 
Having  matter  or  mucus  in  tlie  bladder. 

CYSTOPRO'CTICUS.  (From  nvtris, 
the  bladder,  and  vrpuKhs,  the  anus,  or  rec- 
tum. )  A  disease  of  the  bladder  and  rectum. 

CYST,0 PTO  SIS.  (From  kutis,  the 
bladder,  aud  -zs-tirlu,  to  fall.)  A  protrusion 
of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  bladder, 
througli  the  urethra. 

CYSTOSPA'STICUS.  (From  kvtis, 
the  bladder,  and  crTraa/xa,  a  spasm.)  A 
spasm  in  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder. 

CYSTOSPY'ICUS.  (From  icvth,  the 
bladder,  and -orvoi',  pus.)  Purulent  matter 
in  the  bladder. 

CYSTOTHROMBOI'DES.  (From 
Kvris,  the  bladder,  and  Opo/xSos,  a  coagula- 
tion of  blood.)  A  concretion  of  grumous 
blood  in  the  bladder. 

CYSTOTO'MIA.     (From   icvtis,  the 


bladder,  and  Je^ti'O),  to  cut.)  The  operation 
of  cutting  or  piercing  the  bladder. 

Cv'thion.    An  e}'e-wash. 

C  Y'TI  N  U  S.  ( Perhaps,  as  Marty n  su g- 
gesls,  from  iculivoi,  a  name  given  by  Theo- 
pbrastus  to  the  blossoms  of  the  pomegranate, 
the  calyx  of  which  the  flower  in  question, 
resembles  in  shape.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants.  Class,  Gynandria  Order,  Oc- 
tandria  of  Linnaeus. 

CvriNus  HYPOCisTis.  Rape  of  Cystus, 
A  fleshy  pale  yellowish  plant,  parasitical  on 
the  roots  of  several  species  of  cystus  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  from  which  tiie  succus 
/i!/pocislidis  is  obtained. 

CvTiso-GENisTA.  CommoH  broom.  See 
Sparlium  scoparium. 

Cyzemer.     a  swelling  of  the  wrists. 

Cyzice'nus.  a  plaster  for  wounds  of  the 
nerves. 


D.  This  letter  signifies  vitriol  in  the  old 
chemical  alphabet. 

Dacne'rus.  (From  ^olkvoi,  to  bite.) 
Biting.  Pungent.  An  epithet  for  a  sharp 
eye-wash,  composed  of  burnt  copper,  pep- 
per, cadmia,  myrrh,  and  opium. 

Dacry'dium.  (From  SoKpu,  a  tear. )  The 
inspissated  juice  of  scammony,  in  small 
drops,  and  therefore  called  a  tear. 

DACRYGELO'SIS.  (From  Sawpw, 
to  weep,  and  yeKaui,  to  laugh. )  A  species 
of  insanity,  in  which  the  patient  weeps  and 
laughs  at  the  same  time. 

Dacryo'des.  (From  SaKpvw,  to  weep.) 
A  sanious,  or  weeping  ulcer. 

DACRYO'MA.  (From  SaKpvw,  to 
weep.)  A  closing  of  one  or  more  of  the 
puncta  lachrymalia,  causing  an  effusion  of 
tears. 

Dactyle'thra.  (From  SokIuXos,  a  fin- 
ger.) A  species  of  bougies  shaped  like  a 
finger,  to  excite  vomiting. 

Dactyle'tus.  (From  SaKhXos,  the  date. ) 
The  hermodactyl.    See  Hermodactylus. 

Da'cttlius.  (From  5aK]v\os,  a  finger.) 
A  round  pastil,  troche,  or  lozenge,  shaped 
like  a  finger. 

DA'CTYLUS.  (From  SukIvKos,  a  fin- 
ger ;  so  called  from  the  likeness  of  its  fruit 
to  a  finger.)    1.  A  finger.    See  pigilus. 

2.  The  date.    See  Phoenix  dactylifern. 

D^'DIUM.  (From  5ais,  a  torch.)  A 
small  torch  or  candle.    A  bougie. 

D^MONOMA'NIA.  (From  Sai/icn/',  a 
djBmon,  and  ft-avia,  madness. )  That  species 
of  melancholy  where  the  patient  supposes 
himself  to  be  possessed  by  devils. 


DAISY.    See  Bellis  perennis." 

Daisy,  oT-eye.  See  Chrysanthemum  lexi^ 
canthemum. 

DALE,  Samuel,  was  born  in  1659.  Af- 
ter practising  as  an  apothecary,  he  became 
a  licentiate  of  the  college  of  physicians,  and 
settled  at  Bocking,  where  he  continued  till 
his  death  in  1739.  He  was  also  chosen  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1693  he 
published  his  "  Pharmacologia,"  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Materia  Medica,  which  he 
afterwards  much  enlarged  and  improved  : 
the  work  was  well  received,  and  passed 
through  many  editions.  He  also  gave  a 
good  account  of  the  natural  productions 
about  Harwich  and  Dover  Court. 

Da?nask  rose.    See  Rosa  centifolia. 

Daimna'tus.  (From  damno,  to  condemn.) 
The  dry  useless  fasces,  left  in  a  vessel  alter 
the  moisture  has  been  distilled  from  it;  is 
called  terra  damnata,  or  caimt  moHzium. 

DAMSON.  The  fruit  of  a  variety  of 
the  Primus  domestica. 

DANDELION.  See  Leontodon  Ta- 
7'axacunu 

DANDRIF.    See  Pityriasis. 

DANEWORT.    See  Savtbucus  Ebulns. 

DAOURITE.  A  variety  of  red  schorl 
from  Siberia. 

D  A'PHNE.  (Daphne,  Sa(pvr) ;  from  Sao, 
to  burn,  and  (fxavrj,  a  noise  :  because  of  the 
noise  it  makes  when  burnt.)  Tlie  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system. 
Class,  Octandria;  Order,  Monogynia.  The 
laurel,  or  bay-tree. 

Daphne  alpina.  Oiamcelea  ;  Chamelaa. 
This  species  of  dwarf  olive-tree  is  said  to 
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be  purgative  in  the  dose  of  gjj,  and  is  some- 
times given  by  countiy  people.  Tiie  French 
chemists  have  lately  examined  it  chemically. 
See  Daphiun. 

2.  The  mezereon  is  also  so  called,  because 
it  has  leaves  like  the  olive-tree.  See  Daphne 
mczereum. 

Daphne,  Jlax-leaved.  See  Daphne  gni- 
dium. 

Daphne  gnidium.  The  systematic  name 
of  tiie  tree  which  affords  the  Garou  bark. 
Daphne  :  — panicula  terminali  Jhliis  lineari- 
Jaticeolatis  acuminntis  of  Limiaius.  Thy- 
melaa ;  Oneuron.  Spurge-flax;  Flax- 
leaved  Daphne.  Garou  bark,  which  very 
much  resembles  that  of  our  mczereum,  is 
to  be  iminersed  in  vinegar  for  about  an 
hour  before  it  is  wanted  ;  a  small  piece,  the 
size  of  a  sixpence,  thus  steeped,  is  applied 
to  the  ami  or  any  other  part,  and  renewed 
once  a  day  in  winter  and  twice  in  summer. 
It  produces  a  serous  exudation  from  the 
skin  without  irritating  or  blistering.  It  is 
recommended,  and  is  in  frequent  use  in 
France  and  Russia,  against  some  diseases  of 
the  eyes. 

Daphne  laureola.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  spurge-laurel.  Laureola 
daphnoides.  The  bark  of  this  plant  is  re- 
commended to  excite  a  discharge  from  the 
skin,  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  Daphne 
gnidium. 

Daphne  mezerecm.  Tlie  systematic 
name  of  the  mezereon.  Spurge-olive ; 
Widow- wail.  Mezereuni.  Daphne — paribus 
sessilibus  temis  caulinis,  Jbliis  lanceolatis  de- 
ciduis,  of  Linnseus.  This  plant  is  ex- 
tremely acrid,  especially  when  fresh,  and,  if 
retained  in  the  mouth,  excites  great  and 
long-continued  heat  and  inflammation,  par- 
ticularly of  the  mouth  and  fauces ;  the 
berries,  grana  cnidii  of  old  writers,  also  have 
the  same  effects,  and,  when  swallowed,  prove 
a  powerful  corrosive  poison,  not  only  to  man, 
but  to  dogs,  wolves,  and  foxes.  The  bark 
of  the  root  is  the  part  employed  medicinally 
in  the  decoctum  sarsaparilla:  composittim, 
intended  to  assist  mercury  in  resolving 
nodes  and  other  obstinate  symptoms  of 
syphilis.  The  antisyphilitic  virtues  of 
mezereum,  however,  have  been  by  many 
writers  very  justly  doubted.  "  The  result  of 
my  own  experience  (says  Mr.  Pearson,  of 
the  Lock  Hospital)  by  no  means  accords 
with  the  representation  given  of  this  root  by 
former  writers.  From  all  that  I  have  been 
able  to  collect,  in  the  course  of  many  years' 
observation,  I  feel  myself  authorised  to 
assert,  unequivocally,  that  tlie  mezereum  has 
not  the  power  of  curing  the  venereal  disease 
in  any  one  stage,  or  under  any  one  form. 
If  a  decoction  of  this  root  should  ever  reduce 
a  venereal  node,  where  no  mercury  has  been 
previously  given,  yet  the  patient  will  by  no 
means  be  exempted  from  the  necessity  of 
employing  mercury  for  as  long  a  space  of 
time,  and  in  as  large  a  quantity,  as  if  no 


mezereum  liad  been  taken.  With  respect 
to  the  power  it  is  said  to  possess,  of  alle- 
viating the  pain,  and  diminishing  the  bulk 
of  membranous  nodes,  nothing  peculiar  and 
appropriate  can  be  ascribed  to  the  mezereum 
on  these  accounts,  since  we  obtain  the  same 
good  effects  from  sarsaparilla,  guaiacum, 
volatile  alkali,  blistering  plaisters,  &c. 
Nevertheless,  venereal  nodes,  which  have 
subsided  under  the  use  of  any  of  these  arti- 
cles of  the  materia  medica,  will  appear 
again,  and  often  with  additional  symptoms, 
if  a  full  and  efficacious  course  of  mercury 
be  not  submitted  to.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
alleged,  that  mezereum  always  alleviates 
the  pain  occasioned  by  a  venereal  node, 
and  generally  reduces  it,  where  the  perios- 
teum only  is  affected ;  and  that  it  seldom 
fails  of  removing  those  enlargements  of  the 
periosteum  which  have  not  yielded  during 
the  administration  of  mercury. 

That  some  instances  of  success,  in  cases 
like  these,  may  have  fallen  to  the  share  'of 
those  who  made  the  assertion,  it  would  not 
become  me  to  deny ;  but  I  have  met  with 
few  such  agreeable  evidences  of  the  efficacy 
of  this  medicine.  I  have  given  the  mezereum 
in  the  form  of  a  simple  docoction,  and  also 
as  an  ingredient  in  compound  decoctions 
of  the  woods,  in  many  cases,  where  no 
mercury  had  been  previously  employed,  but 
never  with  advantage  to  a  single  patient.  I 
have  also  tried  it,  in  numerous  instances, 
after  the^ompletion  of  a  course  of  mercury  ; 
yet,  with  the  exception  of  two  cases,  where 
the  thickened  state  of  the  periosteum  was 
removed  during  the  exhibition  of  it,  I  never 
saw  the  least  benefit  derived  from  taking  this 
medicine.  In  a  few  cases  of  anomalous 
pains,  wliich  I  supposed  were  derived  from 
irregularities  during  a  mercurial  course, 
the  mezereum  was  of  service,  after  I  had 
tried  the  common  decoction  of  the  woods 
without  success ;  but  even  iu  this  descrip- 
tion of  cases,  I  have  always  found  it  a  very 
uncertain  remedy.  I  have  made  trial  of 
this  vegetable  in  a  great  number  of  scro- 
fulous cases,  where  the  membranes  covering 
the  bones  were  in  a  diseased  state,  and  I  am 
not  sure  tliat  one  single  patient  obtained  any 
evident  and  material  benefit  from  it. 

The  late  Dr.  CuUen,  whose  reports  may 
justly  claim  attention  from  all  medical  men, 
when  treating  of  die  mezereum,  in  his  Ma- 
teria Medica,  says,  "  I  have  frequently  em- 
ployed it  in  several  cutaneous  affections,  and 
sometimes  with  success."  It  were  to  have 
been  wished,  tliat  the  professor  of  medicine 
had  specified  what  those  diseases  of  the  skin 
were,  in  which  tlie  mezereum  was  some- 
times employed  with  success  ;  for,  if  I  ex- 
cept an  instance  or  two  of  lepra,  in  which 
the  decoction  of  this  plant  conferred  a  tem- 
porary benefit,  I  have  very  seldom- found  it 
possessed  of  medicinal  virtue,  either  in 
syphilis,  or  in  the  sequelaj  of  that  disease,  in 
scrofula  or  in  cut.ineous  affections.  Indeed 
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the  mezcreum  is  of  so  acrimonious  a  nature, 
often  producing  heat  and  other  disagreeable 
sensations  in  the  fauces,  and,  on  many  occa- 
sions, disordering  the  primac  via»,  that  I  do 
not  often  subject  my  patients  to  the  certain 
inconveniences  wliich  are  connected  with  the 
primary  effects  of  this  medicine,  as  they  are 
rarely  compensated  by  any  other  important 
and  useful  qualities." 

DAPHNELiE'ON.  (From  Sacpvn,  the 
laurel,,,  and  eXaiov,  oil.)  The  oil  of  bay- 
berries. 

DAPHNIN.  The  bitter  principle  of 
the  Daphne  alpina,  discovered  by  Vauque- 
lin.  From  the  alkoholic  infusion  of  this 
bark,  the  resin  was  separated  by  its  concen- 
tration. On  diluting  the  tincture  with 
water,  filtering  and  adding  acetate  of  lead,  a 
yellow  daphnate  of  lead  fell,  from  which 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  separated  the  lead, 
and  left  the  daphnin  in  small  transparent 
crystals.  They  are  hard,  of  a  greyish  colour, 
a  bitter  taste  when  heated,  evaporate  in  acrid 
acid  vapours,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but 
moderately  in  boiling  water.  It  is  stated, 
tliat  its  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  ace- 
tate of  lead ;  yet  acetate  of  lead  is  employed 
in  the  first  process  to  throw  it  down. 

Daphni'tis.  (From  dadivt],  the  laurel.) 
A  sort  of  cassia  resembling  the  laurel. 

DAPHNOI'DES.  (From  5a4>vri,  the 
laurel,  and  eiSos,  a  likeness.)  The  herb 
spurge  laurel.     See  Daphne  laureola. 

Da'rsin.  (From  da»'2tw,  Arabian.)  The 
grosser  sort  of  cinnamon. 

DA'RSIS.  (From  Sepcu,  to  excoriate.) 
An  excoriation. 

DA'RTOS.  (From  5epa>,  to  excoriate  : 
so  called  from  its  raw  and  excoriated  ap- 
pearance. )  The  part  so  called,  under  the 
skin  of  the  scrotum,  is  by  some  anatomists 
considered  as  a  muscle,  although  it  appears 
to  be  no  more  than  a  condensation  of  the 
cellular  membrane  lining  the  scrotum.  It 
is  by  means  of  the  dartos  that  the  skin  of 
the  scrotum  is  corrugated  and  relaxed, 

DARWIN,  Erasmus,  was  born  at  El- 
ton in  Nottinghamshire,  in  173].  After 
studying  at  Cambridge  and  Edinburgh,  and 
becoming  doctor  of  medicine,  he  went  to 
settle  at  Litchfield.  He  had  soon  after  the 
good  fortune  to  succeed  in  the  cure  of  a 
gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was 
so  ill  of  a  fever,  as  to  have  been  given  over 
by  the  physician  previously  in  attendance  : 
this  speedily  procured  him  very  extensive 
practice.  He  soon  after  married,  and  by 
his  first  wife  had  three  sons,  of  whom  only 
one  survived  him.  At  the  age  of  50,  he 
married  again,  and  removed  to  Derby,  where 
lie  continued  till  his  death  in  1802,  leaving 
six  children  by  his  second  wife.  The  active 
life  he  led,  and  his  very  temperate  habits, 
preserved  his  liealth  and  faculties  in  a  great 
degree  unimpaired.  He  distinguished  him- 
self more  as  a  poet,  than  hy  professional 
improvements;   though  he  certainly  sug- 


gested sornc  ingenious  methods  of  practice  ; 
but,  warned  by  preceding  examples,  he 
avoided  publishing  any  material  poem,  till 
his  medical  fame  was  thoroughly  established. 
His  "Botanic  Gai-den,"and  "  Zoonomia,"are 
well  known,  but  they  have  long  ceased  to 
be  popular  :  and  the  philosophy  of  the  latter 
work,  which  advocates  materialism,  is  justly 
censured.  He  communicated  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  an  account  of  his  suc- 
cessful use  of  digitalis  in  dropsy,  and  some 
other  diseases,  which  was  published  in  their 
Transactions.  His  son  Charles,  who  died 
while  studying  at  Edinburgh,  obtained  a 
gold  medal  by  an  Essay  on  the  distinction 
of  Pus  and  Mucus ;  and  left  another  unfi- 
nished on  the  Retrograde  Action  of  the  Ab- 
sorbents :  which  were  published  after  his 
death  by  his  father. 

Dasy'mna.  (From  Baavs,  rough.)  A 
scabby  roughness  of  the  eye  lids, 

Da'sys.  (Aaavs,  rough.)  1.  A  dry, 
parched  tongue. 

2.  Difficult  respiration. 

DATE.    See  Dactylus. 

Date  plum,  Indian.    See  Dyospyrus  lotus. 

DATOLYTE.  Datholit  of  Werner.  A 
species  of  silicious  ore  divided  into  common 
datolyte  and  botroidal  datolyte. 

DATU'RA.  (Blanchard  says,  it  is  de- 
rived from  the  Indian  word  datiro,  of  which 
he  knows  not  the  meaning.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnoean  system. 
Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Datura  stramonium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  thorn-apple.  Stramonium  ; 
Dutray  Jiarryo  coccalon  ;  Solanum  mania- 
cum  of  Dioscorides.  Stramonium  s]]inosuvi 
of  Gerard.  Solanum  fcetidum  of  Bauhin, 
Strammonium  majus  album.  Common 
thorn-apple.  Datura — pericarpiis  s]>inosis 
erectis  ovatis,  foliis  ovatis  glahris,  of  Lin- 
naeus. This  plant  has  been  long  known 
as  a  powerful  narcotic  poison.  In  its 
recent  state  it  has  a  bitterish  taste,  and  a 
smell  somewhat  resembling  that  of  poppies, 
especially  if  the  leaves  be  rubbed  between 
the  fingers.  Instances  of  the  deleterious 
effects  of  the  plant  are  numerous,  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  seed.  An  extract  prepared 
from  the  seeds  is  recommended  by  Baron 
Stoerck  in  maniacal,  epileptic,  and  convulsive 
affections  ;  and  is  said  by  some  to  succeed, 
while,  in  the  hands  of  others,  it  has  failed. 
In  this  country,  says  Dr.  Woodville,  we  are 
unacquainted  with  any  practitioners  whose 
experience  tends  to  throw  light  on  the  medi- 
cal character  of  this  plant.  It  appears  to 
us,  continues  Dr.  Woodville,  that  its  effects 
as  a  rtledicine  ai'e  to  be  referred  to  no  other 
power  than  that  of  a  narcotic.  And  Dr. 
Cullcn,  speaking  on  this  subject,  says,  «'  I 
have  no  doubt  that  narcotics  may  be  a  re- 
medy in  certain  cases  of  mania  and  epilepsy  ; 
but  I  have  not,  and  I  doubt  if  any  other 
person  has,  learned  to  distinguish  the  cases 
to  which  such  remedies  are  projierly  adapted. 
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It  is  iherefore  that  we  find  the  other  nnico- 
tics,  as  well  as  the  sti-amonLuin,  to7ailiu  the 
same  hands  in  wliich  they  had  in  other  cases 
seemed  to  succeed.  It  is|[this  conslderatioii 
that  has  occasioned  niy  neglecting  the  use  of 
stramonium,  and  therefore  prevented  me 
from  speaking  more  precisely  from  my  own 
experience  on  this  subject." 

Tlie  extract  of  this  plant  has  been  the 
preparation  usually  employed  from  one  to 
ten  grains  and  upwards  a  day  ;  but  the  pow- 
dered leaves,  prepared  after  the  manner  of 
those  of  hemlock,  would  seem  to  be  more 
certain  and  convenient.  Greding  found  the 
strength  of  the  extract  to  vary  exceedingly  ; 
that  which  he  obtained  from  Ludwig  v/as 
much  more  powerful  than  that  wliich  he  had 
of  Stoerck.  Externally,  the  leaves  of  stra- 
monium have  been  applied  to  inflammatory 
tiimours  and  burns,  and  it  is  said  with  suc- 
cess, and  of  late,  the  dried  leaves  have  been 
smoked  as  a  remedy  in  asthma  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  have  been  more  effica- 
cious in  this  way  than  tobacco. 

DAUBENTON,  Lewis  Mary,  was 
born  in  Burgundy,  1716,  Having  become 
doctor  in  medicine  at  the  age  of  24,  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  being  very  zealous  in  the  study 
of  comparative  anatomy,  the  office  of  keeper 
of  the  royal  cabinet  of  natural  history 
was  procured  for  him  by  the  celebrated 
BufFon.  He  contributed  materially  to 
enrich  the  splendid  work  of  that  eminent 
naturalist,  by  furnishing  the  anatomy  both  of 
man  and  animals.  He  was  a  member  of 
several  distinguished  societies,  among  others 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
to  wliich  he  made  some  useful  communi- 
cations. Having  escaped  the  revolutionary 
horrors  in  France,  he  was  chosen,  in  1799, 
a  member  of  the  Conservative  Senate :  but 
lie  died  towards  the  end  of  the  same  year. 

Dauc'ites  VI num.  Wild  carrot-seeds 
steeped  in  must. 

DAU'CUS.  (Airo  Tov  Saueir,  from  its  re- 
lieving the  colic,  and  discussing  flatulen- 
cies.) The  carrot.  1.  The  name  of  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  in  the  Linnaaan  system.  Class, 
Pentandria  ;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  gar- 
den carrot.    See  Dcmcus  carotn. 

Daucus  alsaticus.  '  The  Oreosclinum 
pratense  of  Linnaeus. 

Daucus  annuus  minor.  Tlie  Caucalis 
anthriscus  of  Linnaeus. 

Daucus  carota.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  carrot  plant.  Daucus  ;  Daucus  si/l- 
vestris;  Pastinaca  sylvestris  Icmdfolia  affici- 
narum;  Daucus — seminibus  hispidis,  peliolLt 
sitbtos  nervosis  of  Linnaeus.  The  cultivated 
root,  scraped  and  applied  in  the  form  of  a 
poultice,  is  an  useful  application  to  phage- 
dsenic  ulcers,  and  to  cancers  and  putrid 
tores.  The  seeds,  which  obtain  a  place 
in  the  materia  medica,  have  a  ligiit  aromatic 
smell,  and  a  warm  acrid  taste,  and  are 
esteemed  for  their  diuretic  qualities,  and 


for  their  utility  in  calculous  and  nephritic 
complaints,  in  whicli  an  infusion  of  three 
spoonfuls  of  the  seeds  in  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  has  been  recommended;  or  the  seeds 
may  be  fermented  in  malt  liquor,  which  re- 
ceives from  tliem  an  agieeable  flavour,  re- 
sembling that  of  lemoii  peel.  The  boiled 
root  is  said  by  many  to  be  difllcuU  of  di- 
gestion ;  but  tills  is  the  case  only  when  the 
stomach  is  weak.  It  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  saccharine  principle,  and  is 
very  nutritious. 

Daucus  creticus.  See  Alhamanta  cre- 
tensis.  : 

Daucus  sativus.  A  variety  of  the  Dau- 
cus carota,  the  seeds  of  which  are  preferred 
by  some  practitioners. 

Daucus  seprikius.    Common  chervil. 

Daucus  sylvestris.  Wild  carrot,  or 
bird's  nest.  The  seeds  of  the  wild  plant  are 
said  to  be  more  efficacious  than  those  of 
the  garden  can-ot ;  they  possess  demulcent 
and  aromatic  qualities,  and  are  given,  in  in- 
fusion, or  decoction,  in  calculous  complaints. 

DAY-MARE.    See  Ephialtes. 

DAY-SIGHT.     See  Paropsis  noclifuga. 

Dead  nettle.    See  Lamiuvi  album. 

Deadly  nightshade.  See  Atropa  BcUot 
donna. 

DEXFNESS.  Surdiias.   See  Paracusis. 
Deaf-dumbness.      Speechlessness,  from 
deafness. 

Dearticula'tio.  (From  de,  and  aiilcu- 
lus,  a  joint.)  Articulation  admitting  evident 
motion. 

Deascia'tio.  (From  de,  and  ascio,  to 
chip,  as  with  a  hatchet. )  A  bone  splintered 
on  its  side. 

DECAGY'NIA. '(From  Sera,  ten,  and 
•yvvri,  a  woman. )  The  name  of  an  order  of 
the  class  Decandria,  of  the  sexual  system  of 
plants.    See  Plants. 

Decamy'ron.  (From  Se/co,  ten,  and  (wpov, 
an  ointment. )  An  aromatic  ointment,  men- 
tioned by  Oribasius,  containing  ten  in- 
gredients. 

DECA'NDRIA.  (From  Se/ca,  ten,  and 
avTjp,  a  man.)  Tlie  name  of  a  class,  and 
also  of  an  order  of  plants  in  the  sexual 
system.    See  Plants. 

DEcinE'NTiA.  (From  decido,  to  fall  down.) 
Any  change  prolonging  acute  diseases. 

D  E  C  I'D  U  A .  {Deciduus from  dccidn,  to 
fall  off.)  Membrana  decidua.  A  very  thin  .md 
delicate  membrane  or  tunic,  which  adheres 
to  the  gravid  uterus,  and  is  said  to  be  a  re- 
flection of  the  chorion,  and,  on  that  account, 
is  called  decidua  rcjlexa.  The  tunica  deci- 
dua  comes  away  after  delivery,  in  small 
pieces,  mixed  with  the  lochia. 

DECI'DUUS.  (From  decido,  to  fall  ofl', 
or  down  :  to  die.)  Deciduous ;  falling  oft". 
Applied  to  trees  and  shrubs,  which,  in  most 
European  countries,  lose  their  leaves  as  win- 
ter approaches,  and  to  the  perioulhum  of 
.Tilia  curopcea,  which  does  not  fall  ofl'  until 
after  the  flower  is  expanded.^ 
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This  term  is  expressive  of  tlie  second  stage 
of  duration,  and,  'like  caducous,  has  a  dif- 
ferent Application  according  to  the  particular 
part  to  whicli  it  refers  :  thus  leaves  are  deci- 
duous which  drop  off  in  the  autumn,  petals 
which  fall  off  with  the  stamina  and  pistils  ; 
and  calyces  are  deciduous  which  fall  off  af- 
ter the  expansion,  and  before  the  dropping  of 
the  flower. 

DECIMA'NUS.  (From  decern,  ten, 
a.nd  marie,  the  morning.)  Returning  every 
tenth  day,  applied  to  some  erratic  fevers. 

DECLFVIS.  (From  dc,  and  clivis, 
a  hill.)  Declining,  descending.  A  name 
of  an  abdominal  muscle,  because  of  its 
posture. 

DECO'CTUM.  (From  decogtw,  to  boil.) 
_A  decoction.  Any  medicine  made  by  boil- 
ing in  a  watery  fluid.  In  a  chemical  point 
of  view,  it  is  a  continued  ebullition  with 
water,  to  separate  such  parts  of  bodies  as  are 
only  soluble  at  that  degree  of  heat.  The 
following  are  among  the  most  approved  de- 
coctions. 

Decoctum  album.     See  Mistura  comu 
usti. 

Decoctum  aloes  compositum.  Com- 
pound decoction  of  aloes.  Take  of  extract 
of  liquorice,  half  an  ounce  ;  subcarbonate  of 
potassa,  two  scruples  ;  extract  of  spiked  aloe 
powdered,  myrrh  powdered,  saffron  stig- 
mata, of  each  a  drachm  ;  water,  a  pint. 
Boil  down  to  twelve  fluid  ounces,  and 
strain  j  then  add  compound  tincture  of  car- 
damoms, four  fluid  ounces.  This  decoction 
now  first  introduced  into  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia, is  analogous  to  an  article  in  very 
frequent  use,  invented  by  the  late  Dr.  De- 
valingin,  and  sold  under  the  name  oi Heciume 
de  vie.  By  the  proportion  of  tincture  which 
is  added,  it  will  keep  unchanged  for  any 
length  of  time. 

Decoctum  althje^.  Decoction  of 
marsh  mallows.  Take  of  dried  marsh  mal- 
low roots,  tiv ;  raisins  of  the  sun  stoned, 
5  jj  ;  water  ftvjj.  Boil  to  five  pounds  ;  place 
apart  the  strained  liquor,  till  the  feeces  have 
subsided,  then  pour  off  the  clear  part.  This 
preparation,  directed  in  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia,  may  be  exhibited  as  a  com- 
mon drink  in  nephralgia,  and  many  diseases 
of  the  urinary  passages,  with  advantage. 

Decoctum  anthemidis.     See  Decoctum 
chamcemeli. 

Decoctum  astragali.  Take  of  the  root 
of  the  astragalus  escapus,  g  j  ;  distilled  water, 
flyjj-  These  are  to  be  boiled,  till  only  a 
quart  of  fluid  remain.  The  whole  is  to  be 
taken,  a  little  warmed,  in  the  course  of  24 
hours.  This  remedy  was  tried  very  exten- 
sively in  Germany,  and  said  to  evince  very 
powerful  effects,  as  an  antisyphilitic. 

Decoctum  BAiiDANyE,  Take  of  bardana 
root,  5vj;  of  distilled  water,  tbvj.  These 
are  to  be  boiled  till  only  two  quarts  remain, 
^rom  a  pint  to  a  quart  in  a  day  is  given,  in 


those  cases  where  sarsaparilla  and  other  re- 
medies that  are  called  alterative  are  supposed 
to  be  i-equi.site. 

Decoctum  ciiAMiEMELi.  Chamomile  de- 
coction. Take  of  Chamomile  flowers,  ~y, 
caraway  seeds,  5SS ;  water,  fcv.  Boil  fifteen 
minutes,  and  strain.  A  very  common  and 
excellent  vehicle  for  tonic  powders,  pills,  &c. 
It  is  also  in  very  frequent  use  for  foment- 
ation, and  clysters. 

Decoctum  cinciion^e.  Decoction  of 
cinchona,  commonly  called  decoction  of 
Peruvian  bark.  Take  of  lance-leavod  cin- 
chona bark  bruised,  an  ounce ;  water,  a 
jDint.  Boil  for  ten  minut'js,  in  a  vessel 
slightly  covered,  and  strain  the  decoction 
whi^e  hot.  According  to  the  option  of  the 
practitioner,  the  bark  of  eitlier  of  the  other 
species  of  cinchona,  the  cordifolia,  or  yellow, 
or  the  oblongifolia,  or  red,  may  be  su!)sti- 
tutcd  for  the  lancifolia,  or  rjuilled ;  which  is 
here  directed.  This  way  of  administering 
the  bark  is  very  general,  as  all  the  other 
preparations  may  be  mixed  with  it,  as  ne- 
cessity requires.  It  is  a  very  proper  fo- 
mentation for  prolapsus  of  the  uterus  and 
rectum. 

Decoctum  cornu.     See  Mislura  cornu 
%isti, 

Decoctum  cydoni^e.  Mucilagn  seminis 
cydonii  malii.  Mucilago  seminuni  cydoniomm . 
Decoction  of  quince  seeds.  Take  of  quince 
seeds,  two  drachms;  v/atcr,  a  pint.  Boil 
over  a  gentle  fire  for  ten  minutes,  then 
strain.  This  decoction,  in  the  new  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  has  been  removed  fioni 
among  the  mucilages,  as  being  less  dense 
than  either  of  the  others,  and  as  being  em- 
ployed in  larger  doses,  like  other  mucilagi- 
nous decoctions.  In  addition  to  gum,  it 
contains  other  constituent  parts  of  the  seeds, 
and  is,  therefore,  more  apt  to  spoil  than 
common  mucilage,  over  which  it  possesses 
no  other  advantages,  than  that  it  is  moi-e 
grateful,  and  sufliciently  thin,  without  fur- 
ther dilution,  to  form  the  bulk  of  any  liquid 
medicine.  Its  virtues  are  demulcent.  Joined 
with  syrup  of  mulberry  and  a  little  borax, 
it  is  useful  against  aphthaj  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces. 

Decoctum  daphnes  mezerei.  Decoc- 
tion of  mezereon.  Take  of  the  bark  of  me- 
zereon  root,  gjj  ;  liquorice  root  bruised,  gss  ; 
water,  ftj  jj.  Boil  it,  with  a  gentle  heat, 
down  to  two  pounds,  and  strain  it.  From 
four  to  eight  ounces  of  this  decoction  may 
be  given  four  times  a  day,  in  some  obstinate 
venereal  and  rheumatic  aflections.  It  ope- 
rates chiefly  by  perspiration. 

Decoctum  dulcamara.  Decoction  of 
woody  mghtshade.  Take  of  woody  night- 
shade stalks,  newly  gathered,  t j ;  distilled 
water,  lb  jss.  These  are  to  be  boiled  away  to 
a  pint,  and  strained.  The  dose  is  half  an 
ounce  to  two  ounces,  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  milk.    This  remedy  is  employed 
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in  inveterate  cases  of  scropliula  ;  in  cancer 
and  pliagedocna  ;  in  lepra  and  other  cutane- 
ous affections  ;  and  in  anomalous  local  dis- 
eases, originating  in  venereal  lues.  , 

DeCOCXUM  GE0FFBiEj35  INF.RMIS.  DeCOC- 

tion  of  cabbage-tree  plant.  Take  of  bark 
of  tlie  cabbage-tree,  powdered,  *j  ;  water, 
Ihjj.  Boil  it,  with  a  gentle  fire,  down  to  one 
pound,  and  strain.  This  is  a  powerful^  an- 
thelmintic It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one 
table-spoonful  to  cliildren,  and  four  to 
adults.  If  disagreeable  symptoms  should 
arise  from  an  over-dose,  or  I'rom  drinking 
cold  water  during  its  action,  we  must  im- 
mediately purge  with  castor-oil,  and  dilute 
with  acidulated  drinks. 

DeCOCTUM  GUAIACI  officinalis  COMfOSI- 

TUM.    JDecoctum  lignorum.    Compound  de- 
coction of  guaiacum,  commonly  called  de- 
coction of  the  woods.    Take  of  guaiacum 
raspings,  gjjj  ;  raisins  stoned,  Jjj  ;  sassafras 
root,  liquorice,  each  §j  ;  water,  ftx.  Boil 
the  guaiacum  and  raisins  with  the  water,  over 
a  gentle  fire,  to  the  consumption  of  one  half; 
adding,  towards  the  end,  the  sassafras  and 
liquorice.     Strain  the  liquor  without  expres- 
sion.    This  decoction  possesses  stimulant 
and  diaphoretic  qualities,  and  is  generally 
exhibited  in  rheumatic  and  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, wliich  are  dependent  on  a  vitiated 
state  of  the  humours.    It  may  be  taken  by 
itself,  to  the  quantity  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint, 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  or  used  as  an  assistant 
in  a  course  of  mercurial  or  antiinonial  alter- 
atives ;  the  patient,  in  either  case,  keeping 
warm,  in  order  to  promote  the  operation  of 
the  medicine. 

Decoctum  hellebori  aldi.  Decoction 
of  wliite  hellebore.  Take  of  the  root  of 
white  hellebore  powdered,  by  weight,  § j ; 
water,  two  pints  ;  rectified  spirits  of  wine  ^jj 
by  measure.  Boil  the  water,  with  the  root, 
to  one  pint ;  and  the  liquor  being  cold  and 
strained,  add  to  it  the  spirit.  This  decoc- 
tion, in  the  last  London  Pharmacopoeia,  is 
called  decoctum  veratri.  It  is  a  very  effica- 
cious application,  externally,  as  a  wash,  in 
tinea  capitis,  lepra,  psora,  &c.  When  the 
skin  is  very  tender  and  irritable,  it  should  be 
diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 

Decoctum  horhei.  Decoctum  hordei  dis- 
lichi.  Aqxia  hordeatci.  Take  of  pearl  bar- 
ley, 5jj  ;  water,  four  pints  and  a  half.  First 
wash  away  any  adhering  extraneous  sub- 
stances with  cold  water  ;  next,  having  poured 
upon  the  barley  half  a  pint  of  water,  boil  for 
a  few  minutes.  Let  this  water  be  thrown 
away,  and  add  the  remainder  of  the  water 
boiling  ;  then  boil  down  to  two  pints  and 
strain.  Barley  water  is  a  nutritive  and 
softening  drink,  and  the  most  proper  of  all 
liquors  in  inflammatory  diseases.  It  is  an 
excellent  gargle  in  inflammatory  sore  throats, 
mixed  with  a  little  nitre. 

Decoctum  houdei  compositum.  Decoc- 
tum pectvrafr.   Compound  decoction  of  bar- 
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ley.  Take  of  decoction  of  barley,  two  pints  j 
figs  sliced,  liquorice  root,  sliced  and 
l)ruised,  Jss];  raisins  stoned,  ?jj  ;  water,  a 
pint.  Boil  down  to  two  pints,  and  strain. 
From  the  pectoral  and  demulcent  qualities 
of  this  decoction,  it  may  be  administered  as 
a  common  drink  in  fevers  and  other  acute 
disorders,  in  catarrh,  and  several  afTections 
of  the  chest. 

Decoctum  hordei  cum  gummi.  Barley 
water,  tbjj  ;  gum  arab.  'ij.  The  gum  is  to 
be  dissolved  in  the  barley  decoction  whilst 
warm.  It  then  forms  a  suitable  diluent  in 
strangury,  dysury,  &c,  for  the  gum,  finding 
a  passage  into  the  bladder  in  an  unaltered 
state,  mixes  with  the  urine,  and  prevents  the 
action  of  its  neutral  salts  on  the  urinary 
canal. 

Decoctum  lichenis.  Decoction  of  Ice- 
land moss  or  liverwort.  Take  of  liverwort, 
one  ounce  ;  water  a  pint  and  a  half.  Boil 
down  to  a  pint  and  strain.  The  dose  is  from 
§j  to  giv. 

Decoctum  lobelia.  Take  a  handful  of 
the  roots  of  the  Lobelia  sphilUica  ;  distilled 
water,  ftxjj.  These  are  to  be  boiled  in  the 
usual  way,  till  only  four  quarts  remain. 
The  very  desirable  property  of  curing  the  ve- 
nereal disease  has  been  attributed  to  this 
medicine  ;  but  it  is  not  more  to  be  depended 
on  than  guaiacum,  or  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances, of  which  tlie  same  thing  has  been 
alleged.  The  effects  of  this  decoction  are 
purgative,  and  the  manner  of  taking  it,  as 
described  by  Swediaur,  is  as  follows:  —  The 
patient  is  to  begin  with  half  a  pint  twice  a 
day.  The  same  quantity  is  then  to  be  taken 
four  times  a  day,  and  continued  so  long  as 
its  purgative  effect  is  not  too  considerable. 
When  the  case  is  otherwise,  it  is  to  be  dis- 
continued for  three  or  four  days,  and  then 
had  recourse  to  again  till  the  cure  is  com- 
pleted. As  this  is  a  remedy  on  the  old 
system,  and  not  admitted  into  our  pharma- 
copoeias, little  confidence  ought  to  be  placed 
in  it. 

Decoctum  lusitakiccm.  Take  of  sliced 
sarsaparilla,  lignum  sassafras,  lignum  santa- 
lum  rubrum,  officinal  lignum  guaiacum,  of 
each  one  ounce  and  a  half ;  of  the  root  of 
mezereon,  coriander  seed,  of  each  half  an 
ounce  ;  distilled  water,  ten  pounds.  These 
are  to  be  boiled  till  only  half  the  fluid  re- 
mains. The  dose  is  a  quart  or  more  in  a 
day. 

Take  of  sliced  sarsaparilla,  lignum  santa- 
lum  rubrum,  lignum  santalum  citrinum,  of 
each^jss;  of  the  root  of  glycyrrhiza  and 
mezereon,  of  each  Xjj;  of  lignum  rhodii, 
officinal  lignum  guaiacum,  and  lignum  sas- 
safras, of  each  Jss  ;  of  antimony,  ;  dis- 
tilled water,  Ibv.  These  ingredients  are  to 
be  macerated  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
afterwards  boiled,  till  the  fluid  i^  reduced  to 
half  its  original  quantity.  From  one  to  four 
pints  are  given  daily. 
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The  late  Mr.  Hunter  notices  this,  and  also 
the  following  formula,  in  liis  Treatise  on  tlie 
.Venereal  Disease. 

Take  of  sliced  sarsaparilla,  of  the  root  of 
China,  of  each  ~j  ;  walnut  peels  dried,  xx  ; 
antimony,  § jj ;  pumice-stone,  powdered 
gj  ;  distilled  water,  ftx.  Tlie  powdered  an- 
timony and  pumice-stone  are  to  be  tied  in 
separate  pieces  of  rag,  and  boiled,  along  with 
the  other  ingredients.  This  last  decoction 
is  reckoned  to  be  the  genuine  Lisbon  diet 
drink,  the  qualities  of  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  so  much  encomium. 

Decoctom  ivialv^  compositum.  Decoc- 
tum  pro  encmate.  Secoctum  commune  pro 
clystere.  Compound  decoction  of  mallows. 
Take  of  mallows  dried,  an  ounce  ;  chamo- 
mile flowers  dried,  half  an  ounce  ;  water,  a 
pint.  Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
strain.  A  very  excellent  form  for  an  emol- 
lient clyster.  A  variety  of  medicines  may  be 
added  to  answer  particular  indications. 

Decoctum  siezeeei.  See  Decoclum 
daphnes  mezerei. 

Decoctum  papaveris.  Decoctum  profo- 
mento.  Fotus  communis.  Decoction  of 
poppy.  Take  of  white  poppy  capsules 
bruised,  giv  ;  water,  four  pints.  Boil  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain.  This  prepar- 
ation possesses  sedative  and  antiseptic  proper- 
ties, and  may  be  directed  with  advantage  in 
sphacelus,  &c. 

Decoctum  pro  enemate.  See  Decoctum 
malveB  compositum. 

Decoctum  pro  fomento.  See  Decoctum 
papaveris. 

Decoctum  quercus.  Decoction  of  oak 
bark.  Take  of  oak  bark,  §j ;  water,  two 
pints.  Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 
This  astringent  decoction  has  lately  been 
added  to  the  Lond.  Pharm.  and  is  chiefly 
used  for  external  purposes.  It  is  a  good 
remedy  in  prolapsus  ani,  and  may  be  used 
also  in  some  cases  as  an  injection. 

Decoctum  sarsaparilla.  Decoction  of 
sarsaparilla.  Take  of  sarsaparilla  root, 
sliced,  §iv  ;  boiling  water,  four  pints.  Ma- 
cerate for  four  hours,  in  a  vessel  lightly  co- 
vered, near  the  fire  ;  then  take  out  the  sarsa- 
parilla and  bruise  it.  After  it  is  bruised, 
put  it  again  into  the  liquor,  and  macerate 
it  in  a  similar  manner  for  two  hours 
more  ;  then  boil  it  down  to  two  pints,  and 
strain. 

This  decoction  is  much  extolled  by  some 
practitioners,  in  phthisis,  and  to  restore  the 
strength  after  a  long  course  of  mercury. 

Decoctum  sarsaparill^e  compositum. 
Compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla.  Take 
of  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  boiling,  four 
pints;  sassafras  root  sliced,  guaiacum  wood 
shavings,  liquorice  root  bruised,  of  each  an 
ounce  ;  mezereon  root  bark,  5  jjj.  Boil  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain.  The  al- 
terative property  of  the  compound  is  very 
great ;  it  is  generally  given  after  a  course  of 


mercury,  where  there  have  been  nodes  and 
indolent  ulcerations,  and  with  great  benefit. 
The  dose  is  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  in 
twenty -four  hours. 

Decoctum  Seneca.  Decoction  of  senega. 
Take  of  senega  root,  Jj ;  water,  two  pirts. 
Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain.  This  is 
now  first  introduced  into  the  Lond.  Pharm. 
as  being  a  useful  medicine,especially  in  affec- 
tions of  the  lungs,  attended  with  debility  and 
inordinate  secretion. 

Decoctuai  ulmi.  Decoction  of  elm  bark. 
Take  of  fresh  elm  bark  bruised,  four  ounces ; 
water,  four  pints.  Boil  down  to  two  pints, 
and  strain.  This  may  be  employed  with 
great  advantage  as  a  collyrium  in  chronic 
ophthalmia.  It  is  given  internally  in  some 
cutaneous  eruptions. 

Decoctu3i  vebatri.  See  Decoctum  hel- 
lebori  albi. 

DECOLLA'TIO.  (From  decoUo,  to 
behead. )    The  loss  of  a  part  of  the  skull, 

Decomfosit^e.  The  name  of  a  class  in 
Sauvage's  Methodus  Foliorum,  consisting  of 
such  as  have  twice  compounded  leaves  ;  that 
is,  have  a  common  footstalk  supporting  a 
number  of  lesser  leaves,  each  of  which  is  com- 
pounded •  as  in  Fumaria,  and  many  umbel- 
liferous plants, 

DECOMPOSITION.  Decompositio. 
The  separation  of  the  component  parts  or 
principles  of  bodies  from  each  other.  The 
decomposition  of  bodies  forms  a  very  large 
part  of  chemical  science.  It  seems  proba- 
ble, from  the  operations  we  are  acquainted 
,  with,  that  it  seldom  takes  place  but  in  con- 
sequence of  some  combinations  or  composi- 
tion having  been  effected.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  point  out  an  instance  of  the  separa- 
tion of  any  of  the  principles  of  bodies  which 
has  been  effected,  unless  in  consequence  of 
some  new  combination.  The  only  excep- 
tions seem  to  consist  in  those  separations 
which  are  made  by  heat,  and  voltaic  electri- 
city. 

DECOMPOSITUS.  A  term  applied 
to  leaves,  and  means  doubly  compound.  Sir 
James  Smith  observes,  that  Linnaeus,  in  his 
Philosophia  Botanica,  gives  an  erroneous  de- 
finition of  this  terai  which  does  not  agree 
with  his  own  use  of  it.  The  ^gopodium 
podagraria  and  Fulinaria  clavicidala,  afford 
examples  of  the  decomposite  leaves.  Supra 
decompositum,  means  thrice  compound,  or 
more ;  as  in  Caucalis  anlhriscus.  The  de- 
composite flowers  are  such  as  contain  within 
a  common  calyx  a  number  of  lesser  or  par- 
tial flower-cups,  each  of  which  is  composed 
of  many  florets. 

DECORTICATION.  {Decorlicatio  ; 
from  de,  from,  and  cortex,  bark.)  Tlie  strip- 
ping of  any  thing  of  its  bark,  husk,  or  shell : 
thus  almonds,  and  the  like,  ar«  decorticated, 
that  is,  deprived  of  their  pellicle,  when  or- 
dered for  medicinal  purposes. 

DECREPITATION.  (DecrepkaHo  s 
D  d  2 
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from  dea-epo,  to  crackle.)  A  kind  of 
crackling  noise,  which  takes  place  in  some 
bodies,  when  heated  :  it  is  peculiar  to  some 
kinds  of  salts,  as  muriate  of  soda,  sulphate  of 
barytes,  &c. 

DECUMBENS.  (From  decwnbo,  to  lie 
down.)  Drooping:  a  term  applied  to 
flowers  which  incline  to  one  side  and  down- 
wards. 

DECURRENS.  Decurrent.  A  term  ap- 
plied by  botanists  to  leaves  which  inn  dovvn 
the  stem  or  leafy  border  or  wing  ;  as  in  Ono- 
pordhim  acont/mtni,  and  many  thistles,  great 
mullein,  and  comfrey  :  and  to  leaf-stalks  ;  as 
•in  Pisum  odirus. 

DECURSIVE\  Decurrently,  Applied 
to  leaflets  that  run  down  the  stem ;  as  in 
ErT/ngiuvi  campestre. 

DECUSSATION.  {Decussatio ;  from 
decutio,  to  divide.)  Wlien  nerves,  or  mus- 
cular fibres  cross  one  ^another,  th6y  are  said 
to  decussate  each  other. 

DECUSSATUS.  Decussated.  Applied 
to  leaves  and  spines  which  are  in  pairs,  alter- 
nately crossing  each  other ;  as  in  Veronica 
decussata,  and  Genista  lucitanica, 

DECUSSO'RIUM.  (From  deciisso,  to 
divide.)  An  instrument  to  depress  the  dura 
mater,  after  trepanning. 

Defensi'va.  (From  defendo,  to  preserve. ) 
Cordial  medicines,  or  such  as  resist  infec- 
tion. 

DE'FERENS.  (From  defero,  to  con- 
vey ;  because  it  conveys  the  semen  to  the 
vesiculae  seminales. )    See  Vas  deferens. 

DE  FL  A  G  R ATI  O  N.  {Dejiagratio  ; 
from  deflagro,  to  burn. )  A  chemical  term, 
chiefly  employed  to  express  the  burning  or 
setting  fire  to  any  substance ;  as  nitre,  sul- 
phur, &c. 

DE  FLUX  I  ON.  (Defluxio  ;  from  deflno, 
to  run  off.)  A  falling  down  of  humours 
from  a  superior  to  an  inferior  part.  Many 
writers  mean  nothing  more  by  it  than  in- 
flammation. 

DEFOLIATIO.  (From  de,  and  folium 
a  leaf.)  The  fall  of  the  leaf.  A  term  op- 
posed to  frondescentia,  or  the  renovation  of 
the  leaf. 

DEGLUTITION.  (Deghttitio ;  from  de- 
glutio,  to  swallow  down.)  A  natural  action. 
"  It  is  understood  to  be  the  passage  of  a  sub- 
stance, either  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  from 
theVnouth  to  the  stomach.  Though  deglutition 
is  very  simple  in  appearance,  it  is  neverthe- 
less the  most  complicated  of  all  the  muscular 
actions  that  serve  for  digestion.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  the  contraction  of  a  great  number 
of  muscles,  and  requires  the  concui-rence  of 
many  important  organs. 

All  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  those  of 
the  velum  of  the  palate,  of  tiie  pharynx,  of 
the  larynx,  and  the  muscular  layer  of  tlie 
oesophagus,  are  employed  in  deglutition. 

The  velum  is  a  sort  of  valve  attached  to 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  roof  of  the  palate ; 


its  form  ig  nearly  quadrilateral ;  its  free  or 
inferior  edge  is  pointed,  and  forms  the  mwm&i. 
Like  the  odier  valves  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
the  velum  is  essentially  formed  by  a  duplica- 
ture  of  the  digestive  mucous  membrane; 
there  are  many  mucous  follicles  that  enter 
into  its  composition,  particularly  in  the 
uvula.  Eight  muscles  move  it ;  it  is  raised 
by  the  two  internal  pterygoid;  the  external 
pteri/goid  hold  it  transversely  ;  the  two  palato- 
jiharyngei,  and  the  two  constrictores  islhmi 
faucium  carry  it  downwards.  These  four  are 
seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  throat,  where  they 
raise  the  mucous  membrane,  and  form  the 
pillars  of  the  velum  of  the  palate,  between 
which  are  situated  the  amygdalee,  a  mass  of 
mucous  follicles.  The  opening  between  the 
base  of  the  tongue  below,  the  velum  of  the 
palate  above,  and  the  pillars  laterally,  is 
called  the  isthmus  df  the  throat.  By  means 
of  its  muscular  apparatus,  the  velum  of  the 
palate  may  have  many  changes  of  positioDi 
In  the  most  common  state  it  is  placed  ver- 
tically, one  of  its  faces  is  anterior,  the  other 
posterior  ;  in  certain  cases  it  becomes  hori- 
zontal :  it  has  then  a  superior  and  inferior 
aspect,  and  its  free  edge  corresponds  to  the 
concavity  of  the  pharynx.  This  last  position 
is  determined  by  the  contraction  of  the  ele- 
vating muscles. 

The  pharynx  is  a  vestibule  into  which 
open  the  nostrils,  the  Eustachian  tubes,  tiie 
mouth,  the  larynx,  and  the  oesophagus,  and 
which  performs  very  important  functions  in 
the  production  of  voice,  in  respiration, 
hearing  and  digestion. 

The  pharynx  extends  from  top  to  bottom, 
from  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital 
bone,  to  which  it  is  attached,  to  the  level  of 
the  middle  part  of  the  neck. 

Its  transverse  dimensions  are  determined 
by  the  os  hyoides,  the  larynx  and  thepterygo- 
maxillary  aponeurosis,  to  which  it  is  fixed. 
The  mucous  membrane  which  covers  it  in- 
teriorly is  remarkable  for  the  development  of 
its  veins,  which  form  a  very  apparent  plexus. 
Round  this  membrane  is  tlie  muscular  layer, 
the  circular  fibres  of  which  form  the  three 
constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  the  longi- 
tudinal fibres  of  which  are  represented  by 
the  stylo-pharyngeus  and  constrictores  isthmi 
faucium.  The  contractions  of  these  dif- 
ferent muscles  are  not  generally  subject  to 
the  will. 

Tlie  cesophagus  is  the  immediate  continua- 
tion of  tlie  pharynx,  and  is  prolonged  as  far 
as  the  stomach,  where  it  terminates.  Its 
form  is  cylindrical ;  it  is  united  to  the  sur- 
rounding parts  by  a  slack  and  extending 
cellular  tissue,  which  gives  way  to  its  dilata- 
tion and  its  motions.  To  penetrate  into  the 
abdomen  the  cesophagus  passes  between  the 
pillars  of  the  diaphragm,  with  which  it  is 
closely  united.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  oesophagus  is  white,  thin,  and  smooth  ; 
it  forms  longitudinal  folds  very  proper  for 
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favouring  the  diktation  of  the  canal.  Above 
it  is  confounded  with  that  of  the  pharynx. 

Tliere  are  found  in  it  a  great  number  of 
mucous  follicles,  and  at  its  surface  there  are 
perceived  the  orifices  of  many  excretive  canals 
of  the  mucous  glands. 

The  muscular  layer  of  the  oesophagus  is 
tliick,  its  tissue  is  denser  than  that  of  the 
pharynx ;  the  longitudinal  fibres  are  the 
most  external  and  the  least  numerous  ;  the 
circular  are  placed  in  the  interior  and  are 
very  numerous. 

Round  the  pectoral  and  inferior  portion 
of  the  oesophagus,  the  two  nerves  of  the 
eighth  pair  form  a  plexus  which  embraces 
the  canal,  and  sends  many  filaments  into 
it. 

The  contraction  of  the  oesophagus  takes 
place  without  the  participation  of  the 
will. 

Mechanism  of  Deglutition.  Deglutition 
is  divided  into  three  periods.  In  the  first, 
tlie  food  passes  from  the  mouth  to  tlie 
pharynx  ;  in  the  second,  it  passes  the  open- 
ing of  the  glottis,  that  of  the  nasal  canals, 
and  arrives  at  the  oesophagus ;  in  the  tliird 
it  passes  through  this  tube  and  enters  tlie 
stomach. 

Let  us  suppose  the  most  common  case, 
that  in  which  we  swallow  at  several  times 
the  food  which  is  in  the  mouth,  and  accord- 
ing as  mastication  takes  place.  . 

As  soon  as  a  certain  quantity  of  food  is 
sufficiently  chewed,  it  is  placed,  by  the 
effects  of  tlie  motions  of  mastication,  in 
part  upon  the  superior  face  of  the  tongue, 
without  the  necessity,  as  some  think,  of  its 
being  collected  by  the  point  of  the  tongue 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  moutli.  Mas- 
tication then  stops  ;  the  tongue  is  raised  and 
applied  to  the  roof  of  the  palate,  in  succes- 
sion, from  the  point  towards  the  base.  The 
portion  of  food,  or  the  alimentary  bolus 
placed  upon  its  superior  surface,  having  no 
other  way  to  escape  from  the  force  that 
presses,  is  directed  towards  the  pharynx  ;  it 
soon  meets  the  velum  of  the  palate  applied 
to  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  raises  it ;  the 
velum  becomes  horizontal,  so  as  to  make  a 
continuation  of  the  palate.  The  tongue, 
continuing  to  press  the  food,  would  carry  it 
towards  the  nasal  canals,  if  the  velum  did 
not  prevent  this  by  the  tension  that  it  re- 
ceives from  the  external  peristaphyline  mus- 
cles, and  pa)  ''cularly  by  the  contraction  of 
its  pillars;  it  thus  becomes  capable  of  re- 
sisting the  action  of  the  tongue,  and  of  con- 
tributing to  the  direction  of  the  food  to- 
wards the  pharynx. 

The  muscles  which  determine  more  par- 
ticularly the  application  of  the  tongue  to  the 
top  of  the  palate,  and  to  tlie  velum  of  the 
palate,  are  the  proper  muscles  of  the  organ, 
aided  by  the  mylo-hyoidcus.  Here  the  first 
time  of  deglutition  terminates.  Its  motions 
are  voluntary,  except  those  of  the  velum  of 
tlie  palate.    The  phenomena  happen  slowly 


and  in  succession  ;  they  are  few  and  easily 
noticed. 

The  second  period  is  not  the  same  ;  in  it 
the  phenomena  are  simultaneous,  multiplied, 
and  are  produced  vi'ith  such  promptitude, 
that  Boerhaave  considered  them  as  a  sort  of 
convulsion. 

The  space  that  the  alimentary  bolus  passes 
through  in  this  time  is  very  short,  for  it, 
passes  only  from  the  middle  to  the  inferior 
part  of  the  pharynx  ;  but  it  was  necessary 
to  avoid  the  opening  of  the  glottis  and  that, 
of  the  nasal  canals,  where  its  presence  would 
be  injurious.  Besides,  its  passage  ought  to 
be  sufficiently  rapid,  in  order  that  the  com- 
munication between  the  larynx  and  the  ex- 
ternal air  may  not  be  interrupted,  except  for 
an  instant. 

Let  us  see  how  nature  has  arrived  at  this 
important  result.  The  alimentary  bole  no 
sooner  touches  the  pharynx  than  every  thing 
is  in  motion.  First,  the  pharynx  contracts, 
embraces  and  retains  tBe  bole  ;  tlie  velum 
of  the  palate,  drawn  down  by  its  pillars, 
acts  in  the  same  way.  On  the  other  hand, 
and  in  the  same  instant,  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  the  os  hyoides,  the  larynx,  are  rais- 
ed and  carried  forward  to  meet  the  bole, 
in  order  to  render  its  passage  more  rapid 
over  the  opening  of  the  glottis.  Whilst  the 
OS  hyoides  and  the  larynx  are  raised,  they 
approach  each  other,  that  is,  the  superior 
edge  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  engages  itself 
behind  the  body  of  tlie  os  hyoides :  the 
epiglottic  gland  is  puslied  back ;  the  epi- 
glottis descends,  inclines  downwards  and 
backwards,  so  as  to  cover  the  entrance  of  the 
larynx.  The  cricoid  cartilage  makes  a  mo- 
tion of  rotation  upon  the  inferior  horns  of 
the  thyroid,  whence  it  results  that  the  en- 
trance of  the  lai-ynx  becomes  oblique  down- 
wards and  backwards.  The  bole  slides 
along  its  surface,  and  being  always  pressed 
by  the  contraction  of  the  pharynx  and  of  the 
velum  of  the  palate,  it  arrives,  at  the  oeso- 
phagus. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  position  that  the 
epiglottis  takes  in  this  case  was  considered 
as  the  only  obstacle  opposed  to  the  entrance 
of  the  food  into  the  larynx,  at  the  instant  of 
deglutition  ;  but  Dr  Magendie  has  shown, 
by  a  series  of  experiments,  that  this  cause 
ought  to  be  considered  as  only  accessary.  In 
fact,  the  epiglottis  may  be  entirely  taken 
away  from  an  animal,  without  deglutition 
suffering  any  injury  from  it.  What  is  the 
reason,  then,  that  no  part  of  the  food  is 
introduced  into  the  larynx  the  instant  that 
we  swallow?  The  reason  is  this.  In  the 
instant  that  the  larynx  is.  raised  and  engaged 
behind  the  os  hyoides,  tlie  glottis  shuts' with 
the  greatest  closeness.  This  motion  is  pro- 
duccd  by  the  same  muscles  that  press  tlie 
glottis  in  the  production  of  the  voice ;  so 
that  if  an  animal  has  the  recurrents  and 
nerves  of  the  larynx  divided,  whilst  the 
epiglottis  is  untouched,  its  deglutition  is 
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rendered  vciy  difficult,  because  the  prin- 
cipal cause  is  removed  vyhich  opposes  the 
introduction  of  food  into  the  glottis. 

Immediately  after  the  alimentary  bole 
has  passed  the  glottis,  the  larynx  descends, 
the  epiglottis  is  raised,  and  the  glottis  is 
opened  to  give  passage  to  the  air. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive why  the  food  readies  the  eesophagus 
without  entering  any  of  the  openings  which 
end  in  the  phai-ynx.  The  velum  of  the 
palate,  which,  in  contracting,  embraces  the 
pharynx,  protects  the  posterior  nostrils  and 
the  orifices  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  ;  the 
epiglottis,  and  particularly  the  motion  by 
which  the  glottis  shuts,  preserves  the  la- 
rynx. 

Thus,  the  second  period  of  deglutition  is 
accompliished  ;  by  the  effects  of  which  the 
alimentary  bole  passes  the  pharynx,  and  is 
engaged  in  the  superior  part  of  the  oeso- 
phagus. All  the  phenomena  which  concur 
in  it  taice  place  simultaneously,  and  with 
great  promptitude  :  they  ai'e  not  subject  to 
file  will ;  they  are  then  different  in  many  re- 
spects from  the  phenomena  that  belong  to 
the  first  period. 

The  third  period  of  deglutition  is  that 
which  has  been  studied  with  the  least  care, 
probably  on  account  of  the  situation  of  the 
oesophagus,  which  is  difficult  to  be  observed 
except  in  its  cervical  portion. 

The  phenomena  which  are  connected  with 
it  are  not  complicated.  The  pharynx,  by 
its  contraction,  presses  the  alimentary  bole 
into  the  oesophagus  with  sufficient  force  to 
give  a  suitable  dilatation  to  the  superior  part 
of  this  organ.  Excited  by  the  presence  of 
the  bolus,  its  superior  cbcular  fibres  very 
soon  contract,  and  press  the  food  towards 
the  stomach,  thereby  producing  the  disten- 
sion of  those  more  inferior.  These  contract 
in  their  turn,  and  the  same  thing  continues 
in  succession  until  the  bolus  arrives  at  the 
stomach.  In  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the 
oesophagus,  the  relaxation  of  the  circular 
fibres  follows  immediately  the  contraction 
by  which  they  displaced  the  alimentary 
bolus.  It  is  not  the  same  with  the  inferior 
third;  tliis  remains  some  moments  contracted 
after  the  introduction  of  food  into  the 
stomach. 

All  the  extent  of  the  mucous  surface  that 
the  alimentary  bolus  passes  in  the  three 
periods  of  deglutition  is  lubricated  by  an 
abundant  mucosity.  In  the  way  that  the 
bolus  passes,  it  presses  more  or  less  the  fol- 
licles that  it  meets  in  its  passage,  it  empties 
them  of  the  fluid  that  tliey  contain,  and 
slides  more  easily  upon  tlie  mucous  mem- 
brane. We  remark  that  in  those  places 
where  the  bolus  passes  more  rapidly,  and  is 
pressed  with  greater  force,  the  organs  for 
secreting  mucus  are  much  more  abundant. 
For  example,  in  the  narrow  space  where  the 
second  period  of  deglutition  takes  place, 
there  are  found  the  tonsils,  the  fungous  pa- 


pillas  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  follicles 
of  the  velum  of  the  palate,  and  the  uvula, 
those  of  the  epiglottis,  and  the  arytenoid 
glands.  In  this  case  the  saliva  and  the  mu- 
cosity fulfil  uses  analogous  to  those  of  the 
synovia. 

Tlie  mechanism  by  which  we  swallow  the 
succeeding  mouthfuls  of  food  does  not  differ 
from  that  which  we  have  explained. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  than  the  perform- 
ance of  deglutition,  and,  nevertheless,  all  the 
acts  of  which  it  is  composed  are  beyond  the 
influence  of  the  will  and  of  instinct.  We 
cannot  make  an  empty  motion  of  deglutition. 
If  tlie  substance  contained  in  the  mouth  is 
not  sufficiently  chewed,  if  it  has  not  the  form, 
the  consistence,  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
alimentary  bolus,  if  the  motions  of  masti- 
cation which  immediately  precede  deglutition 
have  not  been  made,  we  will  frequently  find 
it  impossible  to  swallow  it,  whatever  efforts 
we  make.  How  many  people  do  we  not 
find  who  cannot  swallow  a  pill,  or  medicinal 
l)olus,  and  who  are  obliged  to  fall  upon 
other  methods  to  introduce  it  into  the  oeso- 
phagus ?" —  Magendie. 

DE'GMUS.  (From  Sokvco,  to  bite.)" 
A  biting  pain  in  the  orifice  of  the  stomach. 

DEHISCENTIA.  (From  dehisco,  to 
gape  wide.)  A  spitting,  or  bursting  open. 
Applied  to  capsules,  anthers,  &c.  of  plants. 

DEIDIER,  Anthont,  was  son  of  a 
surgeon  of  Montpelier.  Having  graduated 
in  medicine  in  1691,  he  was  six  years  after 
made  professor  of  chemistry.  In  1732, 
being  appointed  physician  to  the  galleys, 
be  went  to  Marseilles,  where  he  died  in 
1746.  He  published  among  many  other 
works  on  difi'erent  branches  of  medicine, 
"  Experiments  on  the  Bile,  and  the  Bodies 
of  those  who  died  of  the  Plague,"  which 
occurred  while  he  was  at  Marseilles.  He 
states  that  he  tried  mercurial  inunctions,  but 
they  had  no  effect  on  tlie  disease.  There 
are  three  volumes  of  eonsiiltations  and  ob- 
servations by  him  deserving  of  perusal.  The 
rest  of  his  works  are  scarcely  now  referred 
to. 

Deino'sis.  (From  Scii/ow,  to  exaggerate.) 
An  enlargement  of  die  supercilia. 

DEJE'CTIO.  A  discharge  of  any  ex- 
crementitious  matter ;  generally  applied  to 
the  faeces  :  hence  dejeclio  alvina. 

DEJECTO'RIA.  (From  dt;jicio,  to  cast 
out. )    Purging  medicines. 

Delaciirymati'va.  (From  de,  and  In- 
cliri/ma,  a  tear.)  Medicines  which  dry  tlie 
eyes,  first  purging  them  of  tears, 

DELA'PSIO.  (From  dclabor,  to  slip 
down. )  A  falling  down  of  any  part,  as  die 
anus,  uterus,  or  intestines. 

DELETERIOUS.  {Dclelerius ;  from 
57j\€w,  to  hurt  or  injure.)  Of  a  poisonous 
nature  ;  as  opium,  hemlock,  henbane,  &c. 

DI;LIQ.UESCENCE.  Deliqu.ation,  or 
the  spontmeous  assumption  of  the  fluid  state 
of  certain  saline  bodies,  wiien  Icfl  exposed  to 
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to  tlie  air,  in  consequence  of  their  attracting 

water  from  it. 

DELI'QUIUM.  {Deliqxdum;  from  de- 
linquo,  to  leave.)  A  tainting.  See  Syn- 
cope. . 

DELI'RIUM.  (From  deliro,  to  rave. ) 
A  febrile  symptom,  consisting  in  the  person's 
acting  or  talking  unreasonably.  It  is  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  an  alienation  of 
the  mind,  without  fever. 

DELIVERY.    See  Parturition. 

Deloca'tio.  (From  de,  from,  awA.  locus, 
a  place.)    A  dislocation. 

DELPHIA.    See  Delphinia. 

DELPHINE.    See  Delphinia. 

DELPHINIA.  JDelphia.  Delphine.  A 
new  vegetable  alkali,  recently  discovered  by 
Lasseigne  and  Feneulle,  in  Stavesacre.  See 
Delphinium  staphi/sagria. 

DELPHINIC  ACID.  Addum  dcl- 
phinicum.  The  name  of  an  acid,  extracted 
from  the  oil  of  the  dolphin.  It  resembles  a 
volatile  oil ;  has  a  light  lemon  colour,  and  a 
strong  aromatic  odour,  analogous  to  that  of 
rancid  butter.  Its  taste  is  pungent,  and  its 
vapour  has  a  sweetened  taste  of  aether.  It 
is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  very  soluble 
in  alkohol.  The  latter  solution  strongly 
reddens  litmus.  100  parts  of  delphinic  acid 
neutralise  a  quantity  of  base,  which  contains 
9  of  oxygen,  whence  its  prime  equivalent 
appears  to  be  11.11. 

DELPHINITE.  See  Epidote. 
DELPHI'NIUM.  (From  n€\<pivos,  the 
dolphin.)  Larkspur;  so  called  from  the 
likeness  of  its  flower  to  the  dolphin's  head. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nsean  system.  Class,  Polyandria  ;  Order, 
Trigynia. 

Delphinium  consoliba.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  Consolida  regalis.  Calcatrippa. 
Delphinium  —  nectariis  monnphyllis,  caule 
subdiviso,  of  Linnaus.  Many  virtues  have 
been  attributed  to  this  plant.  The  flowers 
are  bitter,  and  a  water  distilled  from  them  is 
recommended  in  ophthalmia.  The  herb  has 
been  administered  in  calculous  cases,  ob- 
structed menses,  and  visceral  diseases. 

Delphinium  staphisagria.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  stavesacre.  Slajihisagria  ; 
Staphis  ;  Pedicularia ;  Delphinium — nectariis 
tetraphyllis  petalo  brevioribus,  foliis  palmulis, 
lobis  obtusis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  seeds,  which 
are  the  only  parts  directed  for  medicinal  use, 
are  usually  imported  here  from  Italy  ;  they 
are  large,  rough,  of  an  irregular  triangular 
figure,  and  of  a  blackish  colour  on  the  out- 
side, but  yellowish  within;  their  smell  is 
disagreeable,  and  somewhat  foetid ;  to  the 
taste  they  are  very  bitter,  acrid,  and  nau- 
seous. It  was  formerly  employed  as  a  mas- 
ticatory, but  is  now  confined  to  external  use, 
in  some  kinds  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  but 
more  especially  for  destroying  lice  and  other 
insects  :  hence,  by  the  vulgar,  it  is  called 
louse-wort. 

A  new  vegetable  alkali  has  lately  been 


discovered  in  this  plant  by  Lasseigne  and 
Feneulle.     It  is  thus  obtained  : 

The  seeds,  deprived  of  their  husks,  and 
ground,  are  to  be  boiled  in  a  small  quantity 
of  distilled  water,  and  then  pressed  in  a 
cloth.  The  decoction  is  to  be  filtered,  and 
boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  pure  mag- 
nesia. It  must  then  be  re-filtered,  and  the 
residuum  left  on  the  filter  is  to  be  well 
washed,  and  then  boiled  with  highly  recti- 
fied alkohol,  wliich  dissolves  out  the  alkali. 
By  evaporation,  white  pulverulent  sub- 
stance, presenting  a  few  crystalline  points, 
is  obtained. 

It  may  also  be  procured  by  the  action  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  on  the  bruised  but 
unshelled  seeds.  The  solution  of  sulphate 
thus  formed,  is  precipitated  by  subcarbonate 
of  potassa.  Alkohol  separates  from  this  pre- 
cipitate the  vegetable  alkali  in  an  impure 
state. 

Pure  delphinia  obtained  by  the  first  pro- 
cess, is  ciystalline  while  wet,  but  becomes 
opakeon  exposure  to  air.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and 
acrid.  When  heated  it  melts  ;  and  on  cooling 
becomes  hard  and  brittle  like  resin.  If  more 
highly  heated,  it  blackens  and  is  decomposed. 
Water  dissolves  a  very  small  portion  of  it. 
Alkohol  and  atlicr  dissolve  it  very  readily. 
The  alkoholic  solution  renders  syrup  of 
violets  green,  and  restores  the  blue  tint  of 
litmus  reddened  by  an  acid.  It  forms  soluble 
neutral  salts  with  acids.  Alkalies  precipitate 
the  delphinia  in  a  white  gelatinous  state, 
like  alumina. 

Sulphate  of  delphinia  evaporates  in  the 
air,  does  not  crystallise,  but  becomes  a 
transparent  mass  like  gum.  It  dissolves  in 
alkohol  and  water,  and  its  solution  has  a 
"bitter  acrid  taste.  In  the  voltaic  circuit  it  is 
decomposed,  giving  up  its  alkali  at  tlie  ne- 
gative pole. 

Nitrate  of  delphinia,  when  evaporated  to 
dryness,  is  a  yellow  crystalline  mass.  If 
treated  with  excess  of  nitric  acid,  it  becomes 
converted  into  a  yellow  matter,  little  soluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  boiling  alkohol. 
This  solution  is  bitter,  is  not  precipitated  by 
potassa,  ammonia,  or  lime-water,  and  appears 
to  contain  no  nitric  acid,  though  itself  is  not 
alkaline.  It  is  not  desti-oyed  by  further 
quantities  of  acid,  nor  does  it  form  oxalic 
acid.  Strychnia  and  morphia  take  a  red 
colour  from  nitric  acid,  but  delpliinia  never 
does.    The  muriate  is  veiy  soluble  in  water. 

The  acetate  of  delphinia  does  not  crystal- 
lise, but  forms  a  hard  transparent  mass, 
bitter  and  acrid,  and  readily  decomposed  by 
cold  sulphuric  acid.  The  oxalate  forms 
small  white  plates,  resembling  in  taste  the 
preceding  salts. 

Delphinia,  calcined  with  oxide  of  copper, 
gave  no  other  gas  than  carbonic-  acid.  It 
exists  in  the  seeds  of  the  stavesacre,  in  com- 
bination with  malic  acid,  and  associated 
with  the  following  principles  :  1.  A  brown 
bitter  principle,  precipitable  by  acetate  of 
Dd  4 
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lead.  2.  Volalile  oil,  3.  Fixotl  oil.  4.  Al- 
bumen. 5.  Aninmlisetl  matter.  6.  Muciih. 
7._  Saccharine  mucus.  8.  Yellow  bitter 
principle,  not  precipituble  by  acctate'of  lead. 
fJ.  Mmeral  salts.  —  ^nnaks  de  Chimie  el  da 
Physique,  vol.  xii.  p,  358. 

DE'EPHYS.  AeK<p{,s.  The  uterus,  or 
pudendum  muliebre. 

DE'LTA.  (Tiie  Greek  letter.  A.)  The 
external  pudendum  muliebre  is  so  called, 
from  tlie  triangular  sliape  of  its  hail-. 
.  DELTOI'DES.  (From  SeAra,  the 
Greek  letter  A,  and  etSos,  a  likeness; 
shaped  like  the  Greek  delta.)  1.  A  muscle 
of  the  superior  extremity,  situated  on  the 
shoulder.  Sous-acromio-clavi-humcral  of 
Dumas.  It  arises  exactly  opposite  to  the 
trapezius,  from  one-third  part  of  tlie  clavicle, 
from  the  acromion  and  spine  of  the  scapula, 
and  is  inserted,  tendinous,  into  the  middle 
of  the  OS  humeri,  which  bone  it  lifts  up  di- 
rectly ;  and  it  assists  with  the  supraspinatus 
and  coracobrachialis  in  all  the  actions  of  the 
humerus,  except  the  depression  ;  it  being 
convenient  that  the  arm  should  be  raised 
and  sustained,  in  order  to  its  moving  on  any 
side. 

2.  A  leaf  is  so  called,  folium  delloides, 
which  is  trowel-shaped,  or  like  the  letter 
<lelta,  having  three  angles,  of  which  the 
terminal  one  is  much  further  from  the  base 
than  the  lateral  ones ;  as  in  Chenopodiuin 
bonus- henricus. 

DEME'NTIA.  (From  de,  and  metis, 
without  mind.)  Absence  of  intellect ;  mad- 
ness ;  fatuity. 

DEMERSUS.  A  leaf  which  is  natur- 
ally under  water,  and  different  from  those 
above,  is  so  called ;  folia  immcrsa,  and 
submersa,  are  the  same  as  demersa.  See 
Nalans. 

DEMULCENT.  (Demulcens ;  fi-om  de- 
7nulceo,  to  soften.)  Medicines  suited  to  ob- 
viate and  jjrevent  the  action  of  acrid  and 
stimulant  matters  ;  and  that  not  by  correct- 
ing or  changing  their  acrimony,  but  by 
involving  it  in  a  mild  and  viscid  matter, 
which  prevents  it  from  acting  upon  tlie 
sensible  parts  of  our  bodies,  or  by  covering 
the  surface  exposed  to  their  action. 

Where  these  substances  are  directly  ap- 
plied to  the  parts  affected,  it  is  easy  to 
pereeive  how  benefit  may  be  derived  from 
their  application.  But  where  they  are  re- 
ceived by  tlie  medium  of  the  stomach,  into 
the  circulating  system,  it  has  been  supposed 
tliat  tliey  can  be  of  no  utility,  as  they  must 
lose  that  viscidity  on  which  their  lubricating 
<]uality  depends.  Hence  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  they  can  be  of  no  service  in 
gonorrhcea,  and  some  similar  affecU'ons.  It 
is  certJiin,  however,  says  J.  Murray,  in  his 
Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Phar- 
macy, that  many  substances  which  xmdergo 
the  process  of  digestion  are  afterwards  sepa- 
rated, in  their  entire  slate,  from  the  blood, 
by  particular  secreting  organs,  especially  by 


tlie  kidneys ;  and  it  is  possible,  that  muei'Ia. 
ginou.s  substances,  which  are  the  principal 
demulcents,  may  be  separated  in  this  manner. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but  tliat  a 
great  share  of  the  relief  demulcents  afford, 
in  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  urinary 
passages,  is  owing  to  tlie  large  quantities  of 
water  in  which  they  are  diffused,  by  which 
the  urine  is  rendered  less  stimulating  from 
dilution.  In  general,  demulcents  may  be 
considered  merely  as  substances  less  stimu- 
lating than  the  fluids  usually  applied. 

Catarrh,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  calculus, 
and  gonorrhoea,  are  the  diseases  in  which 
demulcents  are  employed.  As  they  are 
medicines  of  no  great  power,  they  may  be 
taken  in  as  lai-ge  quantities  as  the  stomach 
can  bear. 

The  particular  demulcents  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  two  divisions  of  mucilages  and 
expressed  oils.  The  principal  demulcents 
are,  the  acacia  vera,  astragalus,  tragacanthe, 
liuiun  usitatissimum,  althasa  officinalis,  mal- 
va,  S3'lvestris,  glycyrrhiza  glabra,  cycas  cir- 
cinalis,  orchis  mascula,  maranta  arundinacea, 
triticum  hybernum,  ichthyocolla,  olea  Eu- 
ropasa,  amygdalus  communis,  cetaceum,  and 
cera. 

DENDROLI'BANUS.  {From  devopov, 
a  tree,  and  oKi§avos,  frankincense. )  Frank- 
incense-tree.    See  Rosmarinus  officinalis. 

DENS.  {Dens,  lis.  m. ;  quasi  edetis ; 
from  edo,  to  eat,  or  from  oSous,  o'Sovlos.) 

1 .  A  tooth.    See  Teeth. 

2.  Many  herbs  have  this  specific  name, 
from  their  fancied  resemblance  to  the  tooth 
of  some  animal ;  as  Dens  leonis,  the  dan- 
delion ;  Dens  cams,  dog's  tooth,  &c. 

Dens  caninus.    See  Teeth. 
Dens  cuspidatus.    See  Teeth. 
Dens  incisor.    See  Teeth. 
■  Dens  lactecs.    See  Teeth,  and  Denti- 
tion. 

Dens  ieonis.  See  Leontodon  Taraxa- 
cum. 

Dens  siolaris.    See  Teeth- 
DENTA'GRA.  {Dentagra,  oSom-aypa; 
from  oSovs,  a  tootli,  and  dypa,  a  seizure.) 
1 .  The  toothache. 

2.  An  instrument  for  drawing  the  tcelli. 
DENTA'RIA.    {Dentaria  j  from  dens, 
a  tooth  :  so  called  because  its  root  is  denti- 
culated.)    Sec  Plumbago  europaa. 

DENTARPA'GA.  (From  oSovs,  a 
tootli,  and  apTra^tu,  to  fasten  upon.)  An  in- 
strument for  drawing  of  teeth. 
Dentata.  Sec  Dcn/ntus. 
DENTA'TUS.  (From  dens,  a  tooth  ; 
from  its  tootii-like  process.)  1.  The  second 
vertebra  of  tlie  neck.  DctUata ;  Episli  o- 
phfbus.  It  diflcrs  from  the  other  cervical 
vertebra;,  by  having  a  tooth-like  process  at 
the  upper  i«u  t  of  the  body.     See  VerlcbrtB. 

2.  Toothed  :  applied  to  roots,  leaves, 
petals,  &c.  which  arc  beset  with  projecting, 
horizontal,  rather  distant  teeth  of  its  own 
substance ;  as  in  the  leaf  of  Atripkx  laci- 
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nata,  and  tlie  perianUiium  of  Mmi-vbium  vul- 
gare,  and  Ereca  denliculata,  and  tlie  petals 
of  the  Silene  lucitanica.  The  Ophris  coral- 
lorhim  has  a  toothed  root. 

Dentella'kia.  (From  dentella,  a  little 
tooth  ;  so  called  because  its  root  is  denticu- 
lated.) The  herb  tooth-wort.  See  Plum- 
bago europesa. 

DENTIDU'CUM.  (From  dens,  a  tooth, 
and  duco,  to  draw.)  An  instrument  for 
drawing  of  teeth. 

DENTIFRICE,  (Bentifncus ;  from 
dens,  a  tooth,  and  Jiigo,  to  rub.)  A  medi- 
cine to  clean  the  teeth. 

DENTISCA'LPIUM.  (From  dens,  a 
tooth,  and  sccdpo,  to  scrape.)  An  instru- 
ment for  scaling  teeth. 

DENTITION.  {Denlitios  from  dentio, 
to  breed  teeth.)  Udoniiasis ;  Odontopliica. 
The  breeding  or  cutting  of  the  teeth.  The 
first  dentition  begins  about  the  sixth  or 
seventh  month,  and  the  teeth  are  termed  the 
primarij  or  milk  teeth.  About  the  seventh 
year,  these  fall  out,  and  are  succeeded  by 
others,  which  remain  during  life,  and  are 
called  the  secondary  or  perennial  teeth.  The 
last  dentition  takes  place  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  five-and-twenty,  when  the 
four  last  grinders  appear ;  they  are  called 
denies  sapieniicB.    See  also  Teeth. 

Dentodu'cum.    See  Denliducum. 

Denudat^  PLANT.a:.  The  name  of 
an  order  of  Linnaeus's  Fragments  of  a 
Natural  Method,  embracing  those  plants  the 
flowers  of  which  are  naked  or  without  a 
flower-cup.^ 

DENUDA'TIO.  (From  denudo,  to 
make  bare.)  The  laying  bare  any  part; 
usually  applied  to  a  bone. 

DENUDATUS.  {Yromdenudo,  to  strip 
naked.)    Denude ;  naked. 

DEOBSTRUENT.  {Deobstruens  ;  from 
de,  and  obstruo,  to  obstruct.)  A  me- 
dicine that  is  exhibited  with  a  view  of  re- 
moving any  obstruction. 

DEOPPILA'NTIA.  (From  de,  and 
oppilo,  to  stop.)  Beopjnlaiiva.  Medicines 
which  remove  obstructions. 

^  Departi'tio.  (From  de,  and  partior,  to 
divide.)    Separating  metals. 

Deperdi'tio.  (From  deperdo,  to  lose.) 
Abortion,  or  the  undue  loss  of  the  foetus, 

Depeti'go.  (From  (fe,  and  peiigo,  a  run- 
ning scab.)  A  ring- worm,  tetter,  scurf,  or 
itcli,  where  the  skin  is  rough. 

DEPHLEGMA'TION.  [Dcphlegma- 
lio ;  from  cfe,  and 7)Afe^wia,  phlegm.)  The 
operation  of  rectifying  or  freeing  spirits 
from  their  watery  parts,  or  any  method  by 
which  bodies  are  deprived  of  their  water. 

DEPHLOGISTICATED.  A  term 
of  the  old  chemistry,  implying  deprived  of 
phlogiston  or  the  inflammable  principle, 

DcphlogisticcUcd  cnr.    See  Oxygen  gas. 

BcphlogisLicalcd  murialic  acid.  Sec 
Chlorine. 

DEPILATORY.   {DcpiUdorms ;  from 


de,  of,  smApilus,  the  hair.)  Any  applica- 
tion which  removes  the  hatrs  from  any  part 
of  the  body ;  thus,  a  pitch  cap  pulls  the 
hairs  of  the  head  out  by  the  roots. 

Deplc'matio.  (From  de,  and  plnma,  a 
feather.  A  disease  of  the  eyelids,  which 
causes  the  hair  to  fall  off. 

DEPREHE'NSIO.  (From  deprehendo, 
to  catch  unawares.)  The  epilepsy  is  so 
called,  from  the  suddenness  with  which  per- 
sons are  seized  with  it. 

DEPRESSION.  (Depressio;  from  de- 
primu,  to  press  down. )  When  the  bones  of 
the  skull  are  forced  inwards  by  fracture, 
they  are  said  to  be  depressed. 

DEPRE'SSOR.  (From  deprimo,  to 
press  down.)  A  muscle  is  so  termed,  which 
depresses  the  pai"t  on  wliich  it  acts. 

Depressor  al^  nasi.  See  Dejyressor 
labii  sujyerioris  aleeqve  nasi. 

Depressor  anguli  oris.  A  muscle  of 
the  mouth  and  lip,  situated  below  the  under 
lip.  Triangularis  of  Winslow.  Uepressor 
labiorum  communis  of  Douglas.  Depressor 
labiorum  of  Cowper.  Sous-maxillu -labial  of 
Dumas.  It  arises  broad  and  fleshy,  from 
the  lower  edge  of  the  lower  jaw,  near  llie 
chin ;  and  is  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  which  it  pulls  downwards. 

Depressor  labii  inferioris.  A  muscle 
of  the  mouth  and  lip.  Quadratus  of  V/in- 
slow.  Dejtressor  labii  inferioris  proprins  of 
Douglas  and  Cowper.  Mentonier  labial  of 
Dumas.  It  pulls  the  under  lip  and  skin  of 
the  side  of  the  chin  downwards,  and  a  little 
outwards. 

Depressor  lami  superioris  al^que 
nasi,  a  muscle  of  the  mouth  and  lip.  J)e~ 
2)ressor  alee  nasi  of  Albinus.  Incisivus 
medius  of  Winslow.  Depressor  labii  supe- 
riotis  proprius  of  Douglas.  Conslrictores 
alarum  nasi,  ac  depressores  labii  superioris  of 
Cowper.  Maxillo-alveoli  nasal  of  Dumas.  It 
is  situated  above  the  mouth,  draws  the  upper 
lip  and  ala  nasi  downwards  and  backwards. 
It  arises,  thin  and  fleshy,  from  tlie  superior 
maxillary  bone,  immediately  above  the  join- 
ing of  the  gums,  with  the  two  incisor  teeth 
and  cuspidatus ;  from  thence  it  nms  up- 
wards, and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  lip  and 
root  of  the  ala  of  the  nose. 

Depressor  labii  superioris  proprius. 
See  Depressor  labii  superioris  almque  nasi. 

Depressor  labiorum  communis,  SeeDe~ 
pressor  anguli  oris. 

Depressor  oculi.     See  Rectus  inferior 

OCUlZm 

DEPRESSUS.  Depressed;  flattened 
vertically,  as  the  leaves  of  the  Mesembnjhn- 
themicm  linguiforme.  Folia  deprcssa  is  ap- 
plied also  to  radical  leaves  which  are  pressed 
close  to  the  ground,  as  is  seen  in  Plantaro 
medio.;  but  when  applied  to  stem  leaves,'"it 
regards  tlioir  shape  only,  as  being  vertically 
flattened  in  ojjposition  to  comprcssa. 

DE'PRIMENS.  See  Rectus  inferior 
ocidi. 
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DEPURA'NTIA.  {Depumns ;  from 
depuro,  to  make  clean.)  Medicines  which 
evacuate  impurities. 

DEPURA'TION.  Depuralio.  The 
freeing  a  liquor  or  solid  from  its  foulness. 

DEPURATO'RIUS.  (From  de,  and 
purus,  pure. )  Depuritory :  applied  to  fevers, 
which  tenninate  in  perspiration. 

DERBYSHIRE  SPAR.  A  mineral 
formed  of  calcareous  earth  with  fluoric 
acid. 

DE'RIS.  (Aepis ;  from  Sepai,  to  exco- 
riate. )    The  skin. 

DERIVATION.  (Derioatioj  fromde- 
rivo,  to  drain  olF.)  The  doctrines  of  deriva- 
tion and  rewilsion,  talked  of  by  the  ancients, 
are  now,  in  their  sense  of  the  terms,  wholly 
exploded.  Derivation  means  the  drawing 
away  any  disease  from  its  original  seat  to 
another  part. 

DE'RMA.  Aepixa.   The  skin.  See  Skin. 

DERMATO'DES.  (From  Ssp/za,  skin, 
and  f  i5os,  a  likeness. )  Resembling  skin,  or 
leather  ;  applied  to  Uie  dura  mater. 

DERMATOLO'GIA.  (From  depfia, 
the  skin,  and  h.oyos,  a  discourse.)  A  dis- 
course or  treatise  on  tlie  skin. 

De'btbon.  (From  Septs,  skin.)  The 
omentum,  and  peritonaeum,  are  so  named, 
from  theii-  skin-like  consistence. 

DESAULT,  PifTER,  was  a  native  of 
Bourdeaux,  where  he  graduated,  and  be- 
came distinguished  as  a  practitioner  in  me- 
dicine about  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  was  author  of  some  popular  and 
useful  dissertations  on  medical  subjects.  In 
syphUis  he  maintained  that  a  cure  could  be 
effected  witliout  salivation  ;  and  in  calculous 
complaints  by  the  patient  drinking  the  Bare- 
ges water,  this  being  also  injected  into  the 
bladder:  but  it  probably  merely  palliated 
the  symptoms.  He  exposed  also  some  of  the 
prevailing  errors  concerning  hydrophobia ; 
as  that  the  patient  barked  like  a  dog,  and 
had  a  propensity  to  bite  his  attendants.  The 
precise  period  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned. 

DESAULT,  Peter  Joseph,  was  chief 
surgeon  to  the  Hotel-Dieu  at  Paris.  He 
published  several  numbers  of  a  surgical 
journal  in  1791,  &c. ;  also  jointly  with 
Chopart,  in  1794,  "  A  Treatise  on  Chirur- 
gical  Diseases,  and  the  Operations  required 
in  their  Cure;"  which  is  allowed  to  have 
considerable  merit.  He  attended  the  young 
King  of  France,  Lewis  XVII.,  in  the  Tem- 
ple ;  and  died  under  suspicious  circumstances 
shortly  before  his  royal  patient  in  1795. 

DESCENSO'RIUM.  {From  dcscendo, 
to  move  downwards.)  A  vessel  in  which 
the  distillation  by  descent  is  performed. 

DESCE'NSUS.  (From  desccndo,.  to 
move  downwards. )  The  same  chemists  call 
it  a  distillation  per  descensum,  by  descent, 
when  the  fire  is  applied  at  the  top  and  round 
the  vessel,  the  orifice  of  which  is  at  the  bottom. 

DESICCATI'VE.  {Dcsicalivuf. ;  from 
desicco,  to  dry  up.)    An^  application  to  dry 


up  the  liumours  and  moisture  ruiming  from 
a  wound  or  ulcer. 

DESIPIE'NTIA.  (From  desipio,  to 
dote.)    A  defect  of  reason. 

DESIRE.  Will.  We  give  the  name  of 
will  to  that  modification  of  the  faculty  of 
perception  by  which  we  form  desires.  It  is 
generally  the  effect  of  our  judgment ;  but 
what  is  remarkable,  our  happiness  or  our 
misery  are  necessarily  connected  with  it. 
When  we  satisfy  our  desires  we  are  ■  liappy ; 
but  we  are  miserable  if  our  desires  be  not 
fulfilled  ;  it  is  then  necessary  to  give  such  a 
direction  to  our  desires  that  we  may  be 
enabled  to  obtain  happiness.  We  ought  not 
to  desire  things  which  cannot  be  obtained  ; 
we  ought  to  avoid,  even  wdth  greater  '^care, 
those  things  which  are  hurtful ;  for  in  such 
cases  we  must  be  unhappy  whether  our  de- 
sires are  satisfied  or  not.  Morality  is  a 
science  which  tends  to  give  the  best  possible 
direction  to  our  desires. 

De'ssie.  (From  Seui,  to  bind  up.)  A 
bandage,  or  ligature. 

Desmi'dion.  (From  Secrpri,  a  handful.) 
A  small  bundle,  or  little  bandage. 

De'smos.  (From  5€to,  to  bind  up.)  1.  A 
bandage. 

2.  An  inflammatory  stricture  of  a  joint, 
after  luxation. 

DE'SPUMATION.  {Despumatio ;  from 
despuvio,  to  clarify.)  The  clarifying  a  fluid, 
or  separating  its  foul  parts  from  it. 

DESQ,UAMATION.  {Desqimmatv} ; 
from  desquamo,  to  scale  off.)  The  separat- 
ing of  laminffi,  or  scedes,  from  a  bone.  Ex- 
foliation. 

Desquamato'rium.  (From  desquamo,  to 
scale  off. )  A  trepan,  or  instrument  to  take 
a  piece  out  of  the  skull. 

DESTILLA'TION.    See  JDislUlation. 

DESUDA'TIO.  ( From  rfewido,  to  sweat 
mucli. )  An  unnatural  and  morbid  sweating. 

Dete'ntio.  (From  detineo,  to  stop,  or 
hinder.)  Epilepsy  is  so  called,  from  the 
suddenness  with  which  the  patient  is  seized. 

DETERGENT.  .  (From  detergo,  to 
wipe  away,)  1.  A  medicine  which  cleanses 
and  removes  such  viscid  humours  as  adhere 
to  and  obstruct  the  vessels. 

2.  An  application  that  clears  away  foul- 
ness from  ulcers. 

DETERMINATE'.  Applied  by  bo- 
tanists to  branches  and  stems  :  dclerminnlc 
ramosus  is  abruptly  branched,  when  each 
branch,  after  terminating  in  flowers,  pro- 
duces a  number  of  fresh  shoots  in  a  circular 
order  from  just  below  tlie  origin  of  those 
flowers.  The  term  occurs  frequently  in  tlie 
latter  publication  of  Linnwus,  particularly 
the  second  Mantissa ;  but  lie  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  any  where  explained  its  mean- 
ing.— Smith. 

DETONATION.  {Dclonalio :  from 
delono,  to  make  a  noise.)  A  sudden  com- 
bustion and  explosion. 

DETRA'CTOR.    [(From  dclruho,  to 
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draw.)  Applied  to  a  muscle,  the  office  of 
which  is  to  draw  the  part  to  which  it  is 
attached. 

DE'TRAHENS.  (From  delraho,  to 
draw. )  The  name  of  a  muscle,  the  office  of 
which  is  to  draw  the  part  it  is  attached  to. 

Detrahens  qoadratus.  See  Platysma 
muoides. 

DETRU'SOR  URINiE.     (From  de- 
trudo,  to  thrust  out.)    1.  The  name  of  a  , 
muscle,  the  office  of  which  is  to  squeeze  out 
the  urine. 

2.  The  muscular  coat  of  the  urinary 
bladder  was  formerly  so  called. 

Deu'teri.  (From  5eu7epos,  second  ;  be- 
cause it  is  discharged  next  after  the  foetus.) 
The  secundines,  or  after-birth. 

DEUTEROPA'THIA.  (From  Seu- 
Vepos,  second,  and -oraflos,  a  suffering.)  An 
affection  or  suffering  by  consent,  where  a 
second  part  suffers,  from  consent,  with  the 
part  originally  affected,  as  where  the 
stomach  is  disturbed  through  a  wound  in 
the  head. 

DEUTOXIDE.    See  Oxide. 

Deutoxide  of  azot.    See  Nitrogen. 

DEVENTER,  Henry,  was  born  in 
Holland,  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. He  took  a  degree  in  medicine,  but 
his  practice  was  principally  in  surgery,  and 
at  last  almost  confined  to  midwifery.  He 
distinguished  himselt'  much  by  his  improve- 
ments in  this  art,  as  well  as  by  his  mechani- 
cal inventions  for  obviating  deformities  in 
children.  He  published  some  obstetrical 
works  several  years  prior  to  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1739  ;  after  which  appeared  a 
Treatise  on  the  Rickets  in  his  native  lan- 
guage, of  which  Haller  makes  favourable 
mention. 

Demi's  dung.    See  Ferula  assafoctida. 

DIA.  Aio.  Many  terms  in  medicine, 
surgery,  and  pharmacy  commence  with  this 
word,  when  they  signify  composition  and 
mixture  ;  as  Diacasda,  Diacastoreum,  &c. 

Diabe'cus.  (From  8io§6§ixfoa),  to  strength- 
en ;  so  called,  as  affording  the  chief  support 
to  the  foot.)    The  ankle-bone. 

DIABE'TES.  (From  8ia,  through,  and 
Paivw,  to  pass.)  An  immoderate  flow  of 
urine.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Neu- 
roses, and  order  Sjiasmi  of  CuUen. 

There  are  two  species  in  this  complaint : 

1.  Diabetes  insipidus,  in  wliich  there  is  a 
superabundant  discharge  of  limpid  urine,  of 
its  usual  urinary  taste. 

2.  Diabetes  mellilus,  in  which  the  urine  is 
very  sweet,  and  contains  a  great  quantity  of 
sugar. 

Great  thirst,  with  a  voracious  appetite, 
gradual  emaciation  of  the  whole  body,  and 
a  frequent  discharge  of  urine,  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  saccharine  and  other 
matter,  which  is  voided  in  a  quantity  even 
exceeding  that  of  the  aliment  or  fluid  in- 
troduced, are  the  characteristics  of  this  dis- 
ease.   Those  of  a  shattered  constitution, 


and  those  who  are  irt  the  decline  of  life,  are 
most  subject  to  its  attacks.  It  not  unfre- 
quently  attends  on  hysteria,  hypochondriasis, 
dyspepsia,  and  asthma;  but  it  is  always 
much  milder  when  symptomatic,  than  when 
it  appears  as  a  primary  affection. 

Diabetes  may  be  occasioned  by  the  use  of 
strong  diuretic  medicines,  intemperance  of 
life,  and  hard^  drinking  ;  excess  in  venery, 
severe  evacuations,  or  by  any  thing  that 
tends  to  produce  an  impoverished  state  of 
the  blood,  or  general  debility.  It  has,  how- 
ever, taken  place,  in  many  instances,  with- 
out any  obvious  cause. 

That  wliich  immediately  gives  rise  to  the 
disease,  has  ever  been  considered.as  obscure, 
and  various  theories  have  been  advanced  on 
the  occasion. ;  It  has  been  usual  to  consider 
diabetes  as  the  effect  of  relaxation  of  the 
kidneys,  or  as  depending  on  a  general  coUi- 
quation  of  the--  fluids.     Dr.  Richter,  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  tiv  the  um'versily  of  Got- 
tingen,  supposes  the  disease  to  be  generally 
of  a  spasmodic  nature,  occasioned  by  a  sti- 
mulus acting  on  the  kidneys ;  hence  a  secre- 
tio  aucta  urincB,  and  sometimes  pewersa,  is 
the  consequence.    Dr.  Darwin  thinks  that  it 
is  owing  to  an  inverted  action  of  the  urinary 
branch  of  the  lymphatics ;  which,  doctrine, 
although  it  did  not  escape  the  censure  of  the 
best  anatomists  and  experienced  physiolo- 
gists, met,  nevertheless,  with  a  very  favour- 
able reception  on  its  being  first  announced. 
The  late  Dr.  CuUen  offered  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  proximate  cause  of  this  disease 
might  be  some  fault  in   the  assimilatory 
powers,  or  in  those  employed  in  converting 
alimentary  matters  into  the  proper  animal 
fluids,  which  theory  has  since  been  adopted 
by  Dr.  Dobson,  and  stUl  later  by  Dr.  Rollo, 
surgeon-general  to  the  royal  artillery.  The 
liver  has  been  thought,  by  some,  to  be  the 
chief  source  of  the  disease  ;  but  diabetes  is 
hardly  ever  attended  with  any  affection  of 
this  organ,  as  has  been  proved  by  frequent 
dissections ;  and  when  observed,  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  accidental. 

The  primary  seat  of  the  disease  is,  how- 
ever, far  from  being  absolutely  determined 
in  favour  of  any  hypothesis  yet  advanced  ; 
and,  from  the  most  attentive  consideration 
of  all  the  circumstances,  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence appears  to  induce  the  majority  of 
practitioners  to  consider  diabetes  as  depend- 
ing on  a  primary  affection  of  the  kidneys. 

Diabetes  sometimes  comes  oa  slowly  and 
imperceptibly,  without  any  previous  dis- 
order ;  and  it  now  and  then  arises  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  and  subsists  long  without 
being  accompanied  with  evident  disorder 
in  any  particular  part  of  the  system ;  the 
great  thirst  which  always,  and  the  voracious 
appetite  which  frequently  occur  in  it,  be- 
ing often  the  only  remarkable  symptoms; 
but  it  more  generally  happens,  that  a  con- 
siderable aflection  of  the  stomach  precedes 
the  coming  on  of  the  disease;  and  that,  in 
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its  progress,  besides  the  symptoms  already 
mentioned,  there  is  a  great  dryness  in  the 
skin,  with  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  kidneys, 
and  a  pain  in  tlie  ureters,  and  the  other  uri- 
nary passages. 

Under  a  long  continuance  of  the  disease, 
tlie  body  becomes  much  emaciated,  tlie  feet 
oedematous,  great  debility  arises,  the  pulse 
is  frequent  and  small,  and  an  obscure  fever, 
with  all  the  appearance  of  hectic,  prevails. 

The  urine  in  diabetes  mellitus,  from  be- 
ing at  first  insipid,  clear,  and  colourless, 
soon  acquires  a  sweetish  or  saccharine  taste, 
its  leading  characteristic :  and,  when  sub- 
jected to  experiment,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  saccharine  matter  is  to  be  extracted 
from  it.  Sometimes  it  is  so  loaded  with 
sugar,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  fei-mented 
into  a  vinous  liquor.  Upwards  of  one-twelfth 
of  its  weight  of  sugar  was  extracted  from 
some  diabetic  urine,  by  Cruickshank,  which 
was  at  the  rate  of  twenty-nine  ounces  troy  a 
day,  fi-om  one  patient. 

In  some  instances,  the  quantity  of  urine 
in  diabetes  is  much  greater  than  can  be 
accounted  for  from  all  the  sources  united. 
Cases  are  recorded,  in  which  25  to  30  pints 
were  discharged  in  the  space  of  a  natural 
day,  for  many  successive  weeks,  and  even 
mouths;  and  in  which  the  whole  ingesta, 
as  was  said,  did  not  amount  to  half  the 
weight  of  the  urine.  To  account  for  this 
overplus,  it  has  been  alleged  that  water  is 
absorlied  from  the  air  by  the  surface  of 
the  body ;  as  also  that  a  quantity  of  water 
is  compounded  in  the  lungs  themselves. 

Dissections  of  diabetes  have  usually  shown 
the  kidneys  to  be  much  affected.  In  some 
instances,  they  have  been  found  in  a  loose 
flabby  state,  much  enlarged  in  size,  and  of 
a  pale  ash  colour;  in  others,  they  have 
been  discovered  much  more  vascular  than  in 
a  healthy  state,  approaching  a  good  deal 
to  what  takes  place  in  inflammation,  and 
containing,  in  their  infundibula,  a  quantity 
of  whitish  fluid,  somewhat  resembling  pus, 
but  without  any  sign  of  ulceration  whatever. 
At  the  same  time  that  these  appearances 
have  been  observed  in  their  interioi-,  the 
veins  •n  their  surface  were  found  to  l)e 
much  fuller  of  blood  than  usual,  form- 
ing a  most  beautiful  net-work  of  vessels, 
the  larger  branches  of  which  exhibited  an 
absorbent  appearance.  In  many  cases  of 
dissection,  the  whole  of  the  mesentery  has 
been  discovered  to  be  much  diseased,  and 
its  glands  remarkably  enlarged;  some  of 
them  being  very  hard,  and  of  an  irregular 
texture ;  others  softer,  and  of  an  uniform 
spherical  shape.  Many  of  the  lactcals  liave 
likewise  been  seen  considcral)ly  enlarged. 
The  liver,  pancreas,  spleen,  and  stomacli, 
arc  in  general  perceived  to  be  in  a  natural 
state;  when  they  are  not  so,  the  occurrence 
is  to  be  considered  as  accidental.  The  blad- 
der, in  many  cases,  ir.  found  to  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  muddy  urine. 


A  great  variety  of  remedies  lias  been  pro- 
posed for  this  disease ;  but  their  success  is 
generally  precarious.  Or  only  temporary,  at 
least  in  the  mellitic  form  of  the  complaint. 
The  treatment  has  been  generally  conducted 
on  the  principles  of  determining  the  fluids 
to  other  outlets,  particularly  the  skin,  and 
of  increasing  the  tone  of  the  kidneys.  Dia- 
phoretics are  certainly  very  proper  remedies, 
especially  the  combination  of  opium  with 
ipecacuanha,  or  antimonials,  assisted  by  the 
warm  bath,  suitable  clotliing,  and  perhaps 
removal  to  a  milder  climate  :  in  the  insipid 
form  of  diabetes,  this  plan  has  sometimes 
effected  a  cure;  and  it  appears  that  the 
large  use  of  opium  has  even  the  power  of. 
correcting,  for  the  time,  the  saccharine  qua- 
lity of  the  urine.     Cathartics  are  hardly  of 
service,  farther  than  to  keep  the  bowels 
regular.    Tonics  are  generally  indicated  by 
obvious  marks  of  debility  ;  and  if  the  patient 
be  troubled  with  acidity  in  the  primse  viae, 
alkaline  medicines  will  be  properly  joined 
with  them,  preferring  those  wluch  have  no 
diuretic  power.       Astringents  have  been 
highly  extolled  by  some  practitioners,  but 
do  not  appear  likely  to  avail,  except  those 
which  pass  off"  by  the  urine,  as  uva  ursi ;  or 
the  milder  stimulants,  which  can  be  directed 
to  the  kidneys,  as  copaiba,  &c.  may  correct 
the  laxity  of  those  organs,  if  the  disease  de- 
pend on  this  cause.    The  tinctura  lyttae  must 
be  used  with  great  caution,  and  its  eflScacy 
is  not  well  established :  and  lilisters  to  the 
loins  can  only  be  useful  as  counter-irritants, 
though  not  the  most  suitable.  Frequent 
friction,  especially  over  the  kidneys,  wearing 
a  tight  belt,  and  gentle  exercise,  may  assist 
the  recoveiy  of  the  patient;  and  when  the 
function  of  the  skin  is  restored,  using  the 
bath  gradually  of  a  lower  temperature,  will 
tend  greatly  to  obviate  its  suppression  after- 
wards.   It  is  likewise  highly  important  to 
regulate  the  diet,  especially  in  the  mellitic 
diabetes.    Dr.  Rollo  first  pointed  out  the 
advantage  derived  from  restricting  the  patient 
to  a  diet  principally  of  animal  food,  avoiding 
especially  those  vegetables  which  might  afford 
saccharine  matter,  the  urine  becoming  there- 
by of  a  more  healthy  quality,  and  diminish- 
ing in  quantity  :  but  unfortunately  die  bene- 
fit appears  but  temporary,  and  tlie  plan  is 
not  persevered  in  without  distress  to  the 
patient.   The  same  gentleman  recommended 
also  the  sulphuret  of  potassa,  and  still  more 
tlie  Iiydrosulphuret  of  .ammonia ;  but  tbey 
are  very  nauseous  medicines,  and  of  doubt- 
ful efficacy.    Anotlier  plan  of  treating  the 
disease  lias  been  more  recently  proposed, 
namely,  by  bleeding,  and  other  antiphlogistic 
measures  ;  and  some  cases  of  its  success  have 
been  recorded :  but  farther  experience  is 
certainly  required,  before  we  should  be  jus- 
tified in  relying  much  upon  it. 
Di.v'boi,us  siF.TAi.LORUM.  Tin. 
DiABo'iANUiM.    ( From  Slo,  and  fiorairij,  a 
herb. )    A  ulaster  made  of  hcrl^s. 
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Diaca'dmias.  (From  Sia,  and  KaSf^ta, 
cadmia.)  The  name  of  a  plaster,  the  basis 
of  M'hicli  is  cadmia. 

Diacalami'nthes.  (From  Sta,  and  ica\a- 
fiiudii,  calamint.)  The  name  of  an  antidote, 
tlie  cliief  ingredient  in  which  is  calamint. 

Diaca'rcinum.  (From  Sia,  and  KapKivos, 
a  crab.)  The  name  of  an  antidote  prepared 
from  the  flesh  of  crabs  and  cray  fish. 

Diaca'ryon.  (From  5ia,  and  Kapvov,  a 
nut.)    Rob  of  nuts,  or  walnuts. 

Diaca'ssia.  (From  5ia,  and  Kaacria, 
cassia. )    Electuary  of  cassia. 

DiACASTo'muM.  (From  Sia,  and  Kas-cap, 
castor.)  An  antidote,  the  basis  of  which  is 
castor. 

Diacatho'licon.  (From  5ia,  and  KadoKi- 
Kos,  universal. )  The  name  of  a  purge,  so 
called  from  its  general  usefulness. 

Diacentau'riuji.  (From  Sia,  and  Kev- 
lavpiov,  centaury.)  The  Duke  of  Portland's 
powder  is  so  called,  because  its  chief  ingre- 
dient is  centaury. 

DiACENTROTUM.  (From  5ia,  and  Kevlpow, 
to  prick. )  A  collyrium,  so  called  from  its 
pungency  and  stimulating  qualities. 

Diachalci'tis.  (From  Sia,  and xaA./ci7ty, 
chalcitis.)  A  plaster,  the  chief  ingredient 
in  which  is  chalcitis. 

Diacha'lsis.  (From  Siaxa><.(»,  to  be  re- 
laxed.)   1.  A  relaxation. 

2.  The  opening  of  the  sutures  of  the 
head. 

DiACHEiRi'sMus.  (From  Sia,  and  ^etp,  the 
hand.)  Any  operation  performed  by  the 
hand. 

Diachelido'nium.  (From  Sia,  and  xe^<- 
Staviov,  celandine.)  A  plaster,  the  chief  in- 
gredient in  which  was  the  herb  celandine. 

Diachore'ma.  (From  Siaxc^pew,  to  sepa- 
rate from.)  Diachoresis.  Any  excretion, 
or  excrement,  but  chiefly  that  by  stool. 

Diachore'sis.    See  Diachorema. 

Diachari'sta.  (From  Sia,  and  xptw,  to 
anoint.)    Medicines  to  anoint  parts. 

Diachry'sum.  (From  5io,  and  -xfi^tros, 
gold.)  A  plaster  for  fractured  liml)s;  so 
named  from  its  yellow  colour. 

DI  A'CH YLUM.  (From  Sia,  and  xwAos, 
juice.)  A  plaster  formerly  made  of  certain 
juices,  but  it  now  means  an  emollient  diges- 
tive plaster. 

Dia'c'hysis.  (From  5ia,  and  xwa),  to  pour 
out.)    Fusion  or  melting. 

Diachy'tica.  (From  Siax^ta,  to  dissolve.) 
Medicines  which  discuss  tumours. 

Diacine'ma.  (From  Sia,  and  kivw,  to 
move.)    A  slight  dislocation. 

Diaci'ssum.  (From  Sia,  and  kktctos,  ivy.) 
An  application  composed  of  ivy  leaves. 

Dia'clasis.  (From  Sia,  and  x^au,  to 
break.)    A  small  fracture. 

Diacly'sma.  (From  SiaKKv^u,  to  wash 
out.)    A  gargle  or  wash  for  the  mouth. 

Diacoccyme'lon.  (From  Sia,  and  kok- 
Kvix-i\\ov,  a  plum.)  An  electuary  made  of 
prunes. 
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Diaco'dium.  (From  5io,  and  K(^ia,  a 
poppy  head.)  A  composition  made  of  the 
heads  of  poppies. 

DiAcoLocY'NTHis.  (From  5io,  and  ko\o- 
KvvQis,  the  colocynth.)  A  preparation,  the 
chief  ingredient  of  which  is  colocynth. 

Diaco'mma.  (From  SiaKmloi,  to  cut 
through. )   Diacopei    A  deep  cut  or  wound. 

Dia'cope.    See  Diacomma. 
?>■  DiACOPRiE'ciA.  (From  Sia,  Koirpos,  dung, 
and  oi|,  a  goat. )    A  preparation  with  goat's 
dung. 

Diacora'llum.  (From  Sia,  and  icopaWiov, 
coral.)  A  preparation  in  which  coral  is  a 
chief  ingredient. 

DIA'CRISIS.  (From  Siaicpivw,  to  dis- 
tinguish.) The  distinguishing  diseases  one 
from  another  by  their  symptoms. 

DiACRo'ciuM.  (From  Sia,  and  KpoKos, 
saflron.)    A  collyrium  in  which  is  saffron. 

DiA  curcu'ma.  (From  Sia,  and /cupKouyuot, 
turmeric.)  An  antidote  in  which  is  tur- 
meric or  saffron. 

Diacydo'nium.  (From  Sia,  and  KvSwvia, 
a  quince.)    Marmalade  of  quinces. 

Diadaphni'dion.  (From  Sia,  s.nASa(pvis, 
the  laurel  tree.)  A  drawing  plaster  in 
which  wei'e  bay-berries. 

DIADE'LPHIA.  (From  Sty,  twice, 
and  aSe\<pis,  a  brotherhood ;  two  brother- 
hoods.) The  name  of  a  class  in  the  sexual 
system  of  plants,  embracing  those  the  flowers 
of  which  are  hermaphrodites,  and  have  the 
male  organs  united  below  into  two  sets  of 
cylindrical  filaments. 

DIADE'MA.  (From  SiaSecc,  to  sur- 
round. )    1 .  A  diadem  or  crown. 

2.  A  bandage  to  put  round  the  head. 

Diabe'xis.  (From  SiaSexoiJ-ai,  to  trans- 
fer.) Diadoche.  A  transposition  of  hu- 
mours from  one  place  to  another. 

Dia'doche.    See  Diadexis. 

Dia'dosis.  (From  SiaSiS(i>ixi,  to  distri- 
bute. )    The  remission  of  a  disorder. 

DlyE'RESIS.  (From  Siaipeco,  to  divide 
or  separate.)  A  solution  of  continuity  of 
the  soft  parts  of  the  human  body. 

DijEre'tica.  (From  Siaipeco,  to  divide.) 
Corrosive  medicines. 

DI^'TA.  (From  Siailaco,  to  nourish.) 
Diet ;  food.  It  means  also  the  whole  of 
the  non-naturals.     See  Diet. 

DiagIjAu'cium.  (From  Sia,  and  7Aau/(ior, 
the  blue  juice  of  a  herb. )  An  eye- water 
made  of  the  purging  thistle. 

DIAGNO'SIS.  (From  Siayivua-Koi,  to 
discern  or  distinguish. )  The  science  which 
delivers  the  signs  by  which  a  disease  may 
be  distinguished  from  another  disease: 
hence  those  symptoms  which  distinguish 
such  affections  are  termed  diagnostic. 

Diagry'dium.  Corrupted  from  dacry- 
dium  or  scammony. 

Diahermoda'ctylum.  (From  Sia,  and 
epfioSaiclv\os,  the  herraodactyl.)  A  purging 
medicine,  the  basis  of  which  is  the  herrao- 
dactyl. 
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Di ai'reon.  ( From  Sjo,  and  z/sis,  the  1  i  ly . ) 
An  antidote  in  which  is  the  root  of  tlie  lily. 

DiAi'uM.  (From  Sia,  and  tou,  a  violet.) 
A  pastiJ,  the  ehitf  ingredient  of  which  is 
violets. 

Diala'cca.  (From  Sio,  and  hama.)  An 
antidote  in  which  is  the  lacca. 

DiALAGo'uM.  (From  Sia,  and  ya\o)s,  a 
hare.)  A  medicine  in  which  is  the  dung  of 
a  hare. 

Diale'mma.  (From  SiaAa/^fiavu,  to  in- 
terrupt. )    The  remission  of  a  disease. 

Diale'psis.  (From  SiaXa/xSavw,  to  in- 
terrupt.) 1.  An  intermission. 

2.  A  space  left  between  a  bandage. 

Diai.i'banum.  (From  Sia,  and  XtSavov, 
frankincense.)  A  medicine  in  which  fran- 
kincense is  a  chief  ingredient. 

DIALLAGE.  Smaragdite  of  Saussure. 
Verde  di  Corsica  duro  of  artists.  A  species 
of  tlie  genus  Schiller  spar.  It  is  a  mineral 
of  a  greenish  colour,  composed  of  silica, 
alumina,  magnesia,  lime,  oxide  of  iron, 
oxide  of  copper,  and  oxide  of  chrome.  It 
is  found  principally  in  Corsica. 

Dia'loes.  (From  Sia,  andaA.orj,  the  aloe.) 
A  medicine  cliiefly  composed  of  aloes. 

Dialthje'a.  (From  Sia,  and  a\6aia,  the 
mallow.)  An  ointment  composed  chiefly 
of  marsh-mallows. 

DIA'LYSIS.  (From  diaKvoi,  to  dis- 
solve.) A  solution  of  continuity,  or  a  de- 
struction of  parts. 

Dia'ltses.  The  plural  of  dialysis.  The 
name  of  an  order  in  the  class  Locales  of 
CuUen's  Nosology. 

Dialy'tica.  (From  Sia\vu>,  to  dis- 
solve.) Medicines  which  heal  wounds  and 
fractures. 

Diamargari'tok.  (From  Sia,  and  fiap- 
yapilis,  pearl.)  An  antidote  in  which  pearls 
are  the  chief  ingredient. 

DIAMASSE'MA.  (From  Sia,  and 
fut(T(Tofj.at,  to  chew.)  A  masticatory,  or  sub- 
stance put  into  the  mouth,  and  chewed  to 
excite  a  discharge  of  the  saliva. 

Dia'mbra.  (From  Sia,  and  afM§pa,  am- 
ber.) An  aromatic  composition  in  which 
was  ambergris. 

Diame'lok.  (From  Sia,  and  /xriXov,  a 
quince.)    A  composition  of  quinces. 

DiAMi'sYos.  (From  Sict,  and  fiicrv,  misy.) 
A  composition  in  which  misy  is  an  ingredient. 

DIAMOND.  The  diamond,  which  was 
well  known  to  the  ancients,  is  principally 
found  in  the  western  peninsula  of  India,  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Colconda  and  Visapour,  in  the  island  of 
Borneo,  and  in  the  Brazils.  It  is  the  most 
valued  of  all  minerals. 

Diamonds  are  generally  found  bedded  in 
yellow  ochre  or  in  rocks  of  free-stone,  or 
quartz,  and  sometimes  in  the  beds  of  run- 
ning waters.  Wlien  taken  out  of  the  earth, 
tliey  arc  incrueted  with  an  exterior  earthy 
covering,  under  whicli  is  another,  consist- 
ing of  carbonate  of  lime. 


In  the  Brazils,  it  is  supposed  that  dia- 
monds might  be  obtained  in  greater  quanti- 
ties than  at  present,  if  tlic  sufficient  working 
of  the  diamond-mines  was  not  prohibited, 
in  order  to  prevent  that  dimunition  of  their 
commercial  value,  wliich  a  greater  abun- 
dance of  tliem  might  occasion. 

Brazilian  diamonds  are,  in  commercial 
estimation,  inferior  to  the  oriental  ones. 

In  the  rough,  diamonds  are  worth  two 
pounds  sterling  the  carat,  or  four  grains, 
provided  they  are  without  blemish.  The 
expense  of  cutting  and  polishing  amounts 
to  about  four  pounds  more.  The  value 
however  is  far  above  what  is  now  stated 
when  they  become  considerable  in  size.  The 
greatest  sum  that  has  been  given  for' a  single 
diamond  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds. 

Tlie  usual  method  of  calculating  the 
value  of  diamonds  is  by  squaring  the  number 
of  carats,  and  then  multiplying  the  amount 
by  the  price  of  a  single  carat :  thus  sup- 
posing one  carat  to  be  21.  a  diamond  of 
8  carats  is  worth  128Z.  being  8  x  8  x  2. 

The  famous  Pigot  diamond  weighs  188 
l-8th  grains. 

Physical  Properties  of  Diamond. 

Diamond  is  always  crystallised,  but  some 
times  so  imperfectly,  that,  at  first  sight,  it 
might  appear  amorphous.  The  figure  of 
diamond,  when  perfect,  is  an  eight-sided 
prism.  There  are  also  cubical,  flat,  and 
round  diamonds.  It  is  the  oriental  diamond 
which  crystallizes  into  octohedra,  and  ex- 
hibits'j  all  the  varieties  of  this  primitive 
figure.  The  diamond  of  Brazil  crystallises 
into  dodecahedra. 

The  texture  of  the  diamond  is  lameUated, 
for  it  may  be  split  or  cleft  with  an  instru- 
ment of  well-tempered  steel,  by  a  swift 
blow  in  a  particular  direction.  There  are 
however  some  diamonds  which  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  formed  of  laminas,  but  of  twisted 
and  interwoven  fibres,  like  those  of  knots 
in  wood.  These  exceed  the  others  greatly 
in  hardness,  they  cannot  be  cut  or  polished, 
and  are  therefore  called  by  the  lapidaries 
diamonds  of  nature. 

The  diamond  is  one  of  the  hardest  bodies 
known.  It  resists  the  most  highly-tempered 
steel  file,  which  circumstance  renders  it 
necesssary  to  attack  it  with  diamond  powder. 
It  takes  an  exquisite  and  lasting  polish. 
It  has  a  great  refractive  power,  and  hence  its 
lustre,  when  cut  into  the  form  of  a  regular 
solid,  is  uncommonly  great.  The  usual 
colour  of  diamonds  is  a  light  grey,  often 
inclining  to  yellow,  at  times  lemon  colour, 
violet,  or  black,  seldomer  rose-red,  and  still 
more  rarely  green  or  blue,  but  more  fre- 
quently pale  brown.  The  purest  diamonds 
are  perfectly  transparent.  The  colourless 
diiimond  has  a  specific  gravity  which  is  in 
proportion  to  that  of  water  as  3.512  to  1.000, 
according  to  Brisson.  This  varies  however 
considerably.    When  rubbed  it  becomes 
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positiveli/"  electric,  even  before  it  has  been 
cut  by  the  lapidary. 

Diamond  is  not  acted  upon  by  acids,  or 
by  any  chemical  agent,  oxygen  excepted; 
and  this  requires  a  very  great  increase  of 
temperature  to  produce  any  effect. 

The  diamond  burns  by  a  strong  heat,  with 
a  sensible  flame,  like  other  combustible 
bodies,  attracting  oxygen,  and  becoming 
wholly  converted  into  carbonic  acid-  gas 
during  that  process. 

It  combines  with  iron  by  fusion ,  and  con- 
verts it,  like  common  charcoal,  into  steel ; 
J)ut  diamond  requires  a  much  higher  tempe- 
rature for  its  combustion  than  common  char- 
coal does,  and  even  then  it  consumes  but 
slowly,  and  ceases  to  burn  the  instant  its 
temperature  is  lowered. 

"From  the  high  refractive  power  of  the 
diamond.  Blot  and  Arago  supposed  that 
it  might  contain  hydrogen.  Sir  H.  Davy, 
from  the  action  of  potassium  on  it,  and 
its  non-conduction  of  electricity,  suggested 
in  his  third  Bakerian  lecture,  that  a  minute 
portion  of  oxygen  might  exist  in  it ;  and  in 
his  new  experiments  on  the  fluoric  com- 
pounds, he  threw  out  the  idea,  that  it 
might  be  the  carbonaceous  principle,  com- 
bined with  some  new,  light,  and  subtle  ele- 
ment of  the  oxygenous  and  chlorine  class. 

This  unrivalled  chemist,  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Florence  in  March  1814,  made 
several  experiments  on  the  combustion  of 
the  diamond  and  of  plumbago,  by  means  of 
the  great  lens  in  tlie  cabinet  of  natural  his- 
tory ;  the  same  instrument  as  that  employed 
in  the  first  trials  on  the  action  of  the  solar 
heat  on  the  diamond,  instituted  in  1694  by 
Cosmo  III.  Grand  Duke  of  Xuscany.  He 
subsequently  made  a  series  of  researches  on 
the  combustion  of  different' kinds  of  charcoal 
at  Rome.  His  mode  of  investigation  was- 
peculiarly  elegant,  and  led  to  the  most  de- 
cisive results. 

He  found  that  diamond,  when  strongly 
ignited  by  the  lens,  in  a  thin  capsule  of  pla- 
tinum, perforated  with  many  orifices,  so  as  to 
admit  a  free  circulation  of  air,  continued  to 
bum  with  a  steady  brilliant  red  light,  visible 
in  the  brightest  sunshine,  after  it  was  with- 
drawn from  the  focus.  Some  time  after  the 
diamonds  were  removed  out  of  the  focus, 
indeed,  a  wire  of  platina  that  attached  them 
to|the  tray  was  fused,  though  their  weight  was 
only  1 . 84  grains.  His  apparatus  consisted  of 
clear  glass  globes  of  the  capacity  of  from  1 4 
to  40  cubic  inches,  having  single  apertures 
to  which  stop-cocks  were  attached,  A  small 
hollow  cylinder  of  platinum  was  attached  to 
one  end  of  the  stop-cock,  and  was  mounted 
with  the  little  perforated  capsule  for  con- 
taining the  diamond.  When  the  experiment 
was  to  be  made,  the  globe  containing  the 
capsule  and  the  substance  to  be  burned  was 
exhausted  by  an  excellent  air-pump,  and 
pure  oxygen,  from  chlorate  of  potassa,  was 
then  introduced.    The  change  of  volume  in 


the  gas  after  combustion  was  estimated  by 
means  of  a  fine  tube  connected  with  a  stop- 
cock, adapted  by  a  proper  screw  to  the  stop- 
cock of  the  globe,  and  the  absorption  was 
judged  of  by  the  quantity  of  mercury  that 
entered  the  tube  which  afforded  a  measure 
so  exact,  that  no  alteration  however  minute 
Could  be  overlooked.  He  had  previously 
satisfied  himself  that  a  quantity  of  moisture, 
less  than  1-lOOth  of  a  grain,  is  rendered 
evident  by  deposition  on  a  polished  surface 
of  glass  ;  for  a  piece  of  paper  weighing  one 
grain  was  introduced  into  a  tube  of  about 
four  cubic  inches'  capacity,  whose  exterior 
was  slightly  heated  by  a  candle.  A  dew  was 
immediately  perceptible  on  the  inside  of  the 
glass,  though  the  paper,  wlien  weighed  in  a 
balance  turning  with  1-lOOth  of  a  grain,  in- 
dicated no  appreciable  diminution. 

The  diamonds  were  always  heated  to  red- 
ness before  they  were  introduced  into  the 
capsule.  During  their  combustion;  the  glass 
globe  was  kept  cool  by  the  application  of 
water  to  that  part  of  it  immediately  above 
the  capsule,  and  where  the  heat  was  greatest, 
From  the  results  of  his  diffei-ent  experi- 
ments, conducted  with  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable precision,  it  is  demonstrated,  that 
diamond  affords  no  other  substance  by  its 
combustion  than  pure  carbonic  acid  gas ; 
and  that  the  process  is  merely  a  solution  of 
diamond  in  oxygen,  without  any  change  in 
the  volume  of  the  gas.  It  likewise  appears, 
that  in  the  combustion  of  the  different  kinds 
of  charcoal,  water  is  produced ;  and  that  from 
the  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  oxygen, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  water 
is  formed  by  the  combustion  of  hydrogen 
existing  in  strongly  ignited  charcoal.  As 
the  charcoal  from  oil  of  turpentine  left  no 
residuum,  no  other  cause  but  the  presence  of 
hydrogen  can  be  assigned  for  the  diminution 
occasioned  in  the  volume  of  the  gas  during 
its  combustion. 

The  only  chemical  difference  perceptible 
between  diamond  and  the  purest  charcoal  is, 
that  the  last  contains  a  minute  portion  of 
hydrogen  ;  but  can  a  quantity  of  an  element, 
less  in  some  cases  than  l-50,000th  part  of 
the  weight  of  the  substance,  occasion  so 
great  a  difference  in  physical  and  chemical 
characters?  The  opinion  of  Tennant,  that 
the  difference  depends  on  crystallisation, 
seems  to  be  correct.  I  Transparent  solid 
bodies  are  in  general  non-conductors  of  elec- 
tricity; and  it  is  probable  that  the  same  cor- 
puscular arrangements  which  give  to  matter 
tlie  power  of  transmitting  and  polarising 
light,  are  likewise  connected  with  its  relations 
to  electricity.  Thus  water,  the  hydrates  of  the 
alkalies,  and  a  number  of  other  bodies  which 
arc  conductors  of  electricity  when  fluid,  be- 
come non-conductors  in  their  crystallised 
form. 

That  charcoal  is  more  inflammable  than 
the  diamond,  may  be  explained  from  the 
looseness  of  its  texture,  and  from  the  hydro- 
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gen  it  contains.  But  tlie  diamond  appears 
to  bum  in  oxygen  with  as  raucli  facility  as 
plumbago,  so  that  at  least  one  distinction 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  diamond  and 
common  carbonaceous  substances  is  done 
away  by  these  researches.  Tlie  power  pos- 
sessed by  certain  carbonaceous  substances  of 
absorbing  gases,  and  separating  colouring 
matters  from  fluids,  is  probably  mechanical 
and  dependent  on  their  porous  organic  struc- 
ture ;  for  it  belongs  in  the  highest  degree  to 
vegetable  and  animal  charcoal,  and  it  does 
not  exist  in  plumbago,  coak,  or  anthracite. 

The  nature  of  the  chemical  ditFerence  be- 
tween the  diamond  and  other  carbonaceous 
substances,  may  be  demonstrated  by  igniting 
them  in  chlorine,  when  muriatic  acid  is  pro- 
duced from  the  latter,  but  not  from  the  former 
Tlie  visible  acid  vapour  is  owing  to  the  mois- 
ture present  in  the  chlorine  uniting  to  the  dry 
muriatic  gas.  But  cliarcoal,  after  being  in- 
tensely ignited  in  chlorine,  is  not  altered  in 
its  conducting  power  of  colour.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that 
the  minute  quantity  of  hydrogen  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  great  difference  between^the^phy- 
sical  properties  of  the  diamond  and  char- 
coal." See  Carbon. 

J)iamo7id-s!iajwd.    See  Leaf, 

Diamo'ron.  (From  Sta,  and  naipov,  a 
mulberry.)    A  preparation  of  mulberries. 

DiAMo'scHUM.  (From  Sta,  and  fiocrxos, 
musk.)  An  antidote  in  wliich  musk  is  a 
chief  ingredient. 

DiAMOTo'sis.  (From  Sia,  and'^o7os,  lint.) 
The  introduction  of  lint  into  an  ulcer  or 
\vound. 

DIA'NA.    1.  The  moon. 

2.  The  chemical  name  for  silver  from  its 
white  shining  appearance. 

Diananca'smus.  (From  Sia,  and  amy- 
Kai^w,  to  force.)  1.  The  forcible  restoration 
of  a  luxated  part  into  its  proper  place. 

2  An  instrument  to  reduce  a  distorted 
spine. 

DIA'NDRIA.  (From  Sis  twice,  and 
avnp,  a  man. )  The  name  of  a  class  in  the 
sexual  system,  consisting  of  hermaphrodite 
plants  which  have  flowers  with  two  staminac. 

DIA'NTHUS.  (From  Aiy,  Sios,  Jove, 
and  av6os,  a  flower :  so  called  from  the  ele- 
gance and  fragrance  of  its  flower.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in-the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Decandria  ;  Order,  Digynia. 

DiANTHUs  cARYOPHYLLus.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  clove-pink.  Caryojyhyllum 
nibrum  ;  Tunica ;  Vetonica  ;  Betonica  ;  Co- 
ronaria  ;  Caryophyllus  horlensis.  Clove  gil- 
liflower.  Clove  July  flower.  This  fragrant 
plant,  Dianlhus—Jlorihus  solUariis,  squamis 
calycinis  subovalis,  brevissimis,  corollis  crenatis, 
of  Linnasus,  grows  wild  in  several  parts  of 
England;  but  the  flowers,  which  are  phai-- 
maceutically  employed,  are  usually  produced 
in  gardens:  they  have  a  pleasant  aromatic 
smell,  somewhat  allied  to  that  of  clove-spice ; 
their  taste  is  bitterish  and  sub-adstringcnt. 
14. 


These  flowers  were  formerly  in  extensive 
use,  but  are  now  merely  employed  in  form 
of  syrup,  as  a  useful  and  pleasant  vehicle 
for  other  medicines. 

Diapa'  S3IA.  (From  StoTraffffw,  to  sprin- 
kle. )  A  medicine  reduced  to  powder  and 
sprinkled  over  the  body,  or  any  part. 

DIAPEDE'SIS.  (From  diairriSaui,  to 
leap  through.)  The  transudation  or  escape 
of  blood  through  tiie  coats  of  an  artery. 

Diape'cma.  (From  oicnrriyuva),  to  close 
together.)  A  surgical  instrument  for  clos- 
ing together  broken  bones. 

Diape'nte.  (From  Sio,  and  ■yrevre,  five.) 
A  medicine  composed  of  five  ingredients. 

DIAPHANOUS.  (Diaphanosus ;  from 
Sia  through,  and  cpaipco,  to  shine. )  A  term 
applied  to  any  substance  wliicli  is  transparent; 
as  the  hyaloid  membrane  covering  the 
vitreous  humour  of  the  eye,  which  is  as 
transparent  as  glass. 

Diaphce'nicum.  (From  Sia,  and  <poipi^, 
a  date. )    A  medicine  made  of  dates. 

DIATHORA.  (From  Siwpepw,  to  dis- 
tinguish.) The  distinction  of  diseases  by 
their  characteristic  marks  and  symptoms. 

DIAPHORE'SIS.  (From  5ia<|)opea',  to 
carry  tlirough. )  Perspiration. 

DIAPHORETIC.  {Diaphoreticus;  from 
Siatpopecii,  to  carry  through.)  That  which, 
from  being  taken  internally,  increases  the 
discharge  by  the  skin.  When  this  is  carried 
so  far  as  to  be  condensed  on  the  surface,  it 
forms  sweat :  and  the  medicine  producing.it 
is  named  sudorific.  Between  diaphoretic  and 
sudorific  there  is  no  distinction ;  the  op- 
eration is  in  both  cases  the  same,  and  differs 
only  in  degree  from  augmentation  of  dose, 
or  employment  of  assistant  means.  Tin's 
class  of  medicines  comprehends  five  orders. 

1.  Pungent  diajihoretics,  as  the  volatile 
salts,  and  essential  oils,  which  are  well  adapt- 
ed for  the  aged ;  those  in  whose  system  there 
is  little  sensibility  ;  those  who  are  difficultly 
affected  by  otiier  diaphoretics ;  and  those 
whose  stomachs  will  not  bear  large  doses  of 
medicines. 

2.  Calcfacient  diaphoretics,  such  as  ser- 
]ientaria  contrayerva,  and  guaiacum  :  these 
are  given  in  cases  where  the  circulation  is 
low  and  languid. 

3.  Stimulant  diaphoretics,  as  antimonial 
and  mercurial  preparations,  which  are  best 
fitted  for  the  vigorous  and  plethoric. 

4.  AiUispasmodic  diapltoretics,  as  opium, 
musk,  and  camphire,  which  are  given  to  pro- 
duce a  diaphoresis,  when  the  momentum  of 
tlie  blood  is  increased. 

5.  D'dueiU  diaphoretics,  as  water,  whey, 
&c.  which  are  best  calculated  for  that  habit 
in  wliich  a  predisposition  to  sweating  is 
wanted,  and  in  which  no  diaphoresis  takes 
place,  although  there  be  evident  causes  to 
produce  it. 

DIAPHRA'GMA.  {jDiaphrngma,matis. 
n.;  from  Sia,  and  ^parlw,  to  divide.)  Septum 
transversum.  The  midrif,  or  diaphragm.  A 
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SiauScle  that  divides  the  thorax  fVom  theab' 
domen.    It  is  composed  of  two  muscles ; 
the  first  and  superior  of  these  arises  ,  from 
the  sternum,  and  the  ends  of  the  last  ribs  on 
each  side.     Its  fibres,  from  this  semicircular 
origination,  tend  towards  their  centre,  and 
terminate  in  a  tendon,  or  aponeurosis,  which 
is  termed  the  centrum  tendiiwsunu     The  se- 
cond and  inferior  muscle  comes  from  the 
vertebrcB  of  the  loins  by  two  productions,  of 
wliich  that  on  tlie  right  side  comes  from  the 
first,  second,  and  third  vertebra  of  the  loins; 
that  on  the  left  side  is  somewhat  shorter, 
and  both  these  portions  join  and  make  tho 
lower  part  of  the  diaphragm,  which  joins  its 
tendons  with  the  tendon  of  the  other,  so  that 
they  make  but  one  muscular  partition.  It 
is  covered  by  the  pleura  on  its  upper  side, 
and  by  the  peritoneum  on  the  lower  side.  It 
is  pierced  in  the  middle  for  the  passage  of 
the  vena  cava ;  in  its  lower  part  for  tlie  oeso- 
phagus, and  the  nerves,  which  go  to  the 
upper  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  betwixt 
tJie  productions  of  the  inferior  muscle,  passes 
the  aorta,  the  thoracic  duct,  aiid  tlie  vena 
azygos.    It  receives  arteries  and  veins  called 
phrenic  or  diaphragmatic,  from  the  cava  and 
aorta :  and  sometimes  on  its  lower  part  two 
brandies  from  the  vena  adiposa,  and  two  ar- 
teries  from  the  lumbares.   It  has  two  nerves 
wl)ich  come  from  tlie  third  vertebra  of  the 
neck,  wliich  pass  through  the  cavity  of  the 
tliorax,  and  are  lost  in  its  substance.     In  its 
natural  situation,  the  diaphragm  is  convex  on 
the  upper  side  towards  the  breast,and  concave 
on  its  lower  side  towards  the  belly  ;  there- 
fore, when  its  fibres  swell  and  contract,  it 
must  become  plain  on  each  side,  and  conse- 
quently the  cavity  of  the  breast  is  enlarged 
to  give  liberty  to  the  lungs  to  receive  air  in 
inspiration ;  and  the  stomach  and  intestines 
are  pressed  for  the  distribution  of  their  con- 
tents;  hence  the  use  of  tliis  muscle  is  very 
considerable ;  it  is  the  principal  agent  in  re- 
spiration, particularly  in  inspiration ;  for 
when  it  is  in  action  the  cavity  of  the  thorax 
is  enlarged,  particularly  at  the  sides,  where 
the  lungs  are  chiefly  situated;  and  as  the 
lungs  must  always  be  contiguous  to  the  in- 
side of  the  thorax  and  upper  side  of  the  dia- 
phragm, the  air  rushes  into  them,  in  order 
to  fill  up  the  increased  space.    In  expiration 
it  is  relaxed  and  pushed  up  by  the  pressure 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  upon  the  viscera 
of  the  abdomen  ;  and  at  tlie  same  time  that 
they  press  it  upwards,  they  pull  down  the 
ribs,  by  wliich  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is 
diminished,  and  the  air  suddenly  pushed  out 
of  the  lungs. 

DIAPHRAGMATI'TIS.  (From  Sw- 
iPpayixa,  the  diaphragm.)  Inflammation  of 
tlie  diaphragm.     See  Paraphrcnilis. 

Dia'phthora.  (From  5ia<peeipu,  to  cor- 
rupt.) An  abortion  where  the  foetus  is 
corrupted  in  tlie  womb. 

Diapiiyi.a'ctica.  (From  Sttt<pv\M<rw,  to 


preserve.)  Medicines  which  resist  putrefac- 
tion or  prevent  infection. 

Dia'physis.  (From  Sia(pvw,  to  divide.) 
An  interstice  or  partition  between  the 
joints. 

DiAPissEL^'uM.  (From  Sia,  and.  iriff- 
(TeKaiov,  the  oil  of  pitch,  or  liquid  pitch.)  A 
composition  in  which  is  liquid  pitch. 

Dia'plasis.  (From  diatrXaaaia,  to  put 
together. )  The  replacing  a  luxated  or 
fractured  bone  in  its  proper  situation. 

Dia  pla'sma.  (From  StajrAatrtrw,  to  an- 
oint.) An  unction  or  fomentation  applied 
to  the  whole  body  or  any  part. 

Dia'pne.  (From  Smwew,  to  blow  through, 
or  pass  gently  as  the  breath  does. )  An  in- 
sensible discharge  of  the  urine. 

DIA'PNOE.  (From  Smweoi,  to  breathe 
through.)  The  transpiration  of  vapour 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

DIAPNO'ICA.  (From  hiairvew,  to 
transpire.)  Diaphoretics  or  medicines  which 
promote  perspiration. 

DiAFoaE'MA.  (From  Stairopeu,  to  be  in 
doubt.)    Nervous  anxiety. 

DiAPORON.  (From  5io,  and  ovupa,  au- 
tumnal fruits.)  A  composition  in  which 
are  several  autumnal  fruits,  as  quinces, 
medlars,  and  services. 

Diapra'ssium.  (From  5ia,  and  irpacr- 
(Tiov,  horehound.)  A  composition  in  which 
horehound  is  the  principal  ingredient. 

Diapru'num.  (From  5to,  and  irpovvri,  a 
prune. )    An  electuary  of  prunes. 

Diapso'ricum.  (From  5ia,  and  }f/a>pa, 
the  itch  or  scurvy. )  A  medicine  for  the  itch 
or  scurvy. 

Diapte'rnes.  (From  5ia,  and  irlepva,  the 
heel.)  A  composition  of  cow  heel  and 
cheese. 

Diaptero'sis.  (From  Sia,  and  irlepov, 
a  feather.)  The  cleaning  the  ears  with  a 
feather. 

Diapye'ma.  (From  Sm,  and  irvov,  pus.) 
A  suppuration  or  abscess. 

Diapye'mata.  (From  StaTrurj/^a,  a  sup- 
puration.)   Suppurating  medicines. 

Diapye'tica.  (From  SioTrujj/^a,  a  sup- 
puration.)   Suppurating  applications. 

Diarho'cha.  (From  5ia,  and  prixos,  a 
space. )  The  space  between  the  foldings  of 
a  bandage. 

DIA'RIUS.  (From  dies,  a  day.)  A  terra 
applied  to  fevers  which  last  but  one  day. 

Diaroma'ticum.  (From  Sia,  and  apo- 
HaliKov,  an  aromatic.)  A  composition  of 
spices. 

Dia'rrhage.  (From  StopprjYj/u^i,  to  break 
asunder.)    A  fracture. 

Diarriiodo'meli.  (From  Sia,  poSoi/,  a 
rose,  and  /leXi,  honey.)  Scammony,  agaric, 
pejiper  and  honey. 

Dia'rrhodon.  (From  5m,  and  poSov,  a 
rose.)    A  composition  of  roses. 

DIARRHCE'A.  (From  Siappeto,  to  flow- 
through.)  A  purging.  It  is  distinguished 
E  e 
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by  frequent  stools  with  the  natural  excre- 
ment, not  contagious,  and  seldom  attended 
with  pyrexia.  It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in 
the  class  Neuroses,  and  order  Sjyasmi  of 
Cullen,  containing  the  following  species  : 

1.  Diarrhoea  crapulosa.  The  feculent 
diarrhoea,  from  crajmluSy  one  who  overloads 
his  stomach. 

2.  Diarrhoea  biliosa.    The  bilious,  from 
an  increased  secretion  of  bile. 

5.  Diarrhoea  mucosa.    The  mucous,  from 
a  quantity  of  slime  being  voided. 

4.  Diarrhoea  hejmtirrhaia.  The  hepatic, 
in  which  there  is  a  quantity  of  serous 
matter,  somewhat  resembling  the  washings 
of  flesh,  voided  ;  the  liver  being  primarily 
affected. 

5.  Diarrhwa  lienterica.     The  lientery; 
when  the  food  passes  unchanged. 

6.  Diarrhcea  cceliaca.  The  cceliac  pas- 
sion :  the  food  passes  off  in  this  affection  in 
a  white  liquid  state  like  chyle. 

7.  Diarrhaia  verminosa.  Arising  from 
worms. 

Diarrhcea  seems  evidently  to  depend  on  an 
increase  of  the  peristaltic  motion,  or  of  the 
secretion  of  the  intestines;  and  besides  the 
causes  already  noticed,  it  may  arise  from 
many  others,  influencing  the  system  gene- 
rally, or  the  particular  seat  of  the  disease. 
Of  the  former  kind  are  cold,  checking  per- 
spiration, certain  passions  of  the  mind,  and 
other  disorders ;  as  dentition,  gout,  fever,&c. 
To  the  latter  belong  various  acrid  ingesta, 
drastic  cathartics,  spontaneous  acidity,  &c. 
In  this  complaint  each  discharge  is  usually 
preceded  by  a  murmuring  noise,  with  a 
Sense  of  weight  and  uneasiness  in  the  hypo- 
gastrium.    When  it  is  protracted,  the  sto- 
mach usually  becomes  affected  with  sickness, 
or  sometimes  vomiting,    the  countenance 
grows  pale  or  sallow,  and  the  skin  generally 
dry  and  rigid.     Ultimately  great  debility 
and  emaciation,  with  dropsy  of  the  lower 
extremities,  often  supervene.  Dissections 
of  diarrhoea,  where  it  terminated  fatally,  have 
shown  ulcerations  of  the  internal  surface  of 
the  intestines,  sometimes  to  a  considerable 
extent,    especially    about    the  follicular 
glands ;  in  which  occasionally  a  cancerous 
character  has  been  observable.    The  treat- 
ment of  this  complaint  must  vary  greatly 
according  to  circumstances  :  sometimes  we 
can  only  hope  to  palliate,  as  when  it  occurs 
in  the  advanced  period  of  phthisis  pulmo- 
nalis ;  sometimes  it  is  rather  to  be  encour- 
aged, relieving  more  serious  symptoms,  as  a 
bilious  diarrhoea  coming  on  in  fever,  though 
still  some  limits  must  be  put  to  the  dis- 
charge.   Where,  however,  we  are  warranted 
in  using  the  most  speedy  means  of  stopping 
it,  the  objects  are,  1 .  To  obviate  the  several 
causes.    2.  To  lessen  the  inordinate  action, 
and  give  tone  to  the  intestine. 

I.  Emetics  may  sometimes   be  useful, 
clearing  out  the  stomach,  and  liver,  as  well 
as  determining  to  the  skin.    Cathartics  also, 
10» 
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expelling  worms,  or  indurated  faces ;  but 
any  acrimony  in  the  intestine  would  pro- 
bably cause  its  own  discharge,  and  where 
there   is    much   irritability,    they  might 
aggravate   the  disease :    however,   in  pro- 
tracted cases,  the  alvine  contents  speedily 
become  vitiated,  and  renew  the  irritation  ; 
which  may  be  best  obviated  by  an  occasional 
mild  aperient,  particularly  rhubarb.  If, 
however,  the  liver  do  not  perform  its  office, 
the  intestine  will  hardly  recover  its  healthy 
condition  :  and  that  may  most  probably'be 
effected  by  the  cautious  use  of  mercury. 
Likewise  articles  which  determine  the  fluids 
to  other  outlets,  diuretics,  and  particularly 
diaphoretics,    in    many   cases  contribute 
materially  to  recovery ;  the  latter  perhaps 
assisted  by  bathing,  warm  clothing,  gentle 
exercise,  &c.    Diluent,  demulcent,  antadd, 
and  other  chemical  remedies,  may  be  em- 
ployed to  correct  acrimony,  according  to  its 
particular  nature.    In  children  teething,  the 
gums  should  be  lanced ;  and  if  the  bowels 
have  been  attacked  on  the  repulsion  of  some 
other  disease,  it  may  often  be  proper  to  en- 
deavour to  restore  this.    But  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  is  the  due  regulation  of 
the  diet,  carefully  avoiding  those  articles, 
which  are  likely  to  disagree,  or  irritate  the 
bowels,  and  preferring  such  as  have  a  mild 
astringent  effect.    Fish,  milk,  and  veget- 
ables, little  acescent,  as  rice,  bread,  &c.  are 
best ;  and  for  the  drink,  madeira  or  brandy, 
sufficiently  diluted  rather   than   malt  li- 
quors. 

II.  Some  of  the  means  already  noticed 
will  help  to  fulfil  the  second  indication  also, 
as  a  wholesome  diet,  exercise,  diaphoretics, 
&c.  :  but  there  are  others  of  more  power, 
which  must  be  resorted  to  in  urgent  cases. 
At  the  head  of  these  is  opium,  a  full  dose  of 
which  fiequently  at  once  effects  a  cure  ;  but 
where  there  is  some  more  fixed  cause,  and 
the  complaint  of  any  standing,  moderate 
quantities  repeated  at  proper  intervals  will 
answer  better,  and  other  subsidiary  means 
ought  not  to  be  neglected ;  aromatics  may 
prevent  its  disordering  the  stomach,  rlmbarb 
obviate  its  causing  permanent  constipation, 
&c.    Tonics  are  generally  proper,  the  dis- 
charge itself  inducing  debility,  and  wlierc 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  bile  particularly,  the 
lighter  forms  of  the  aromatic  bitters,  as  the 
infusum  calumbas,  &c.  will  materi.illy  its- 
sist;  and  mild  chalybeates  are  sometimes 
serviceable.    In  protracted  cases  astringents 
come  in  aid  of  tlie  general  plan,  and  where 
opium  disagrees,  they  may  be  more  neces- 
sary :  but  the  milder  ones  should  be  cm- 
ployed  at  first,    tlie  more  powerful  only 
where  tlie  patient  appears  sinking.  Chalk 
and  lime-water  answer  best  where  there  is 
acidity;  otherwise  the  pomegranate  rind, 
logwood  extract,  catechu,  kino,  tormcntil, 
&c.  may  bu  given :  where  these  fail,  alum, 
sulphate  of  zinc,  galls,  or  superacctato  of 
lead. 
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DIARTHRO'SIS.  fFrom  Siapefioco,  to 
articulate.)  A  moveable  connection  of 
bones.'  This  genus  has  five  species,  viz. 
enarthrosis,  arthrodia,  ginglyunus,  troclioides, 
and  amphiarthrosis. 

Diasapo'nium.  (From  Sia,  and  rravwv, 
soap.}    An  ointment  of  soap. 

Diasaty'rium.  (From  Sia,  and  aalvpwv, 
the  orchis.)  An  ointment  of  the  orchis- 
root. 

Diasci'llium.  (From  Sia,  and  (TKiWa,  the 
squill.)    Oxymel  and  vinegar  of  squills. 

Di  asci'ncus.  (From  5ia,  and  aKiyKos,  the 
crocodile.)  A  name  for  the  mithridatc,  in 
the  composition  of  which  there  was  a  part  of 
the  crocodile. 

Diasco'rdium.  (From  Sia,  and  (XKopStof^ 
the  water  germander.)  Electuary  of  scor- 
dium. 

Diase'na.  (From  Sta,  and  sena.)  A 
medicine  in  which  is  senna. 

Diasmy'hnijm.  (From  8ia,  and  ffjjLvpvtf, 
myrrh.)  Oiasmi/mes-  A  wash  for  the  eyes 
composed  of  myrrh. 

Diaso'sticus.  (From  5ia£rai^«),  to  pre- 
serve.)   Tliat  which  preserves  health. 

Diaspe'rmatum.  (From  Sta,  and  trTrep- 
jua,  seed. )  A  medicine  composed  chiefly  of 
seeds. 

Dia'sfhage.  (From  Siao-^a^to,  to  sepa- 
rate.) Diasphaxis.  The  interstice  between 
two  veins. 

Diasphy'xis.  (From  5ia,  and  <T^vZ,<ii,  to 
strike.)    The  pulsation  of  an  artery. 

DIA'STASIS.  (From  ^iuttdixi,  to 
separate).  Diastema.  A  separation.  A 
separation  of  the  ends  of  bones ;  as  that 
which  occasionally  happens  to  the  bones  of 
the  cranium,  in  some  cases  of  hydrocephalus. 

Diaste'aton.  (From  Sio,  and  s-ea/j,  fat.) 
An  ointment  of  the  fat  of  animals. 

Diaste'ma.     See  Diastasis. 

DIASTOLE.  (From  Sia,  and  ffreWw', 
to  stretch. )  The  dilatation  of  tiie  heart  and 
arteries.    See  Circulation. 

DiASTOMo'sis.  (From  Siaro/^ooj,  to  di- 
late.) Any  dilatation,  or  dilating  insti-u- 
ment. 

Diastre'mma.  (From  Siarpe<pt.!,  to  turn 
aside.)  Diaslrnplie.  A  distortion  of  any 
limb  or  part.  ^ 

Dxa'strophe.    See  Diastremma. 

Dia'tasis.  (From  Siareivoi,  to  distend.) 
The  extension  of  a  fractured  limb,  in  order 
to  reduce  it. 

Diatecoli'thum.  (From  Sta,  and  IrjKo- 
M0OS,  the  Jew's  stone.)  An  antidote  con- 
taining lapis  judiacus. 

DIATERE'SIS.  (From  Sia,  and  hpeu, 
to  perforate.)    A  perforation  or  aperture. 

Diatere'tica.  (From  Sia,  and  lepw,  to 
preserve. )  Medicines  which  preserve  health 
and  prevent  disease. 

Diate'ssaron.  (From  Sto,  and  reffffapes, 
four.)  A  medicine  compounded  of  four 
simple  injrredicnts. 

Diate'ttigum.    (From  Sia,  and  hrhywv, 
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a  grasshopper.)  A  medicine  in  the  compo- 
sition of  which  were  grasshoppers,  given  as 
an  antidote  to  some  nephritic  complaints  by 
iEginetus. 

DIATHESIS.  (From  Siariernxi,  to 
dispose.)  Any  particular  state  of  the  body  : 
thus,  in  inflammatory  fever,  there  is  an  in- 
flammatory diathesis^  and,  during  putrid 
fever,  a  putrid  diathesis, 

Diathe'saiu.s.  (From,  SiaOew,  to  run 
througli.)  A  rupture  through  which  .some 
fluid  escapes. 

DiATRAGACA'NTHirM.  (From  Sia,  and 
rpayaicai'Ba,  tragacanth, )  A  medicine  com- 
posed of  gum-tragacanth, 

DiATRiuM.  (From  Sia,  and  Ipets,  three.) 
A  medicine  composed  of  three  simple  in- 
gredients. 

Diaxyla'loes.  (From  Sia,  and |i;AaA.07j, 
the  li  gnum  aloes.)  A  medicine  in  which  is 
lignum  aloes. 

Diazo'ma.  (From  Sia^oivvvpu,  to  sur- 
round ;  because  it  sui-rounds  the  cavity  of 
tlie  thorax.)     The  diaphragm. 

Diazo'ster.  (From  Siai,(i>vvvjxi,  to  sur- 
round ;  because  when  the  body  is  girded, 
the  belt  usually  lies  upon  it.)  A  name  of 
the  twelfth  vertebra  of  the  back. 

Dicente'tum.  (From  Sia,  and  lavlew,  to 
stimulate. )  A  pungent  or  stimulating  wash 
for  the  eyes. 

■  Dichaste'res.  (From  5ixa?c«>,  to  divide, 
because  they  divide  the  food. )  A  name  of 
the  foreteeth. 

Dichophy'ia.  (From  Sixa,  double,  and 
ipva,  to  grow. )  A  distemper  of  the  hairs, 
in  which  they  split  and  grow  forked. 

DICHOTOMUS.  (From  Sis,  twice,  and 
refivai,  to  cut ;  that  is,  cut  into  two. )  Dicho- 
toraous  or  bifurcated.  Applied  to  stems, 
styles,  &c,  which  are  forked  or  divided  into 
two. 

DICHROITE.    A  species  of  iojite. 

DICOTYLEDONES.  Two  cotyledons. 
See  Coti/ladon. 

DICROTIC.  {Dlcroticus;  from  Siy, 
twice,  and  Kpovu,  to  strike.)  A  term  given 
to  a  pulse  in  which  the  artery  rebounds  after 
striking,  so  as  to  convey  the  sensation  of  a 
double  pulsation. 

Dictamni'tes.  (From  diKlafj.vos,  dit- 
tany.)   A  wine  medicated  with  dittany. 

DICTA'MNUS.  (From  Diclnmnvs,  n 
city  in  Crete,  on  whose  mountains  it  grows.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnican  system.  Class,  Decandria Order, 
Monogynia.  Dittany. 

Dictamnus  albus.  "White  fraxinella,  or 
bastard  dittany.  Fraxinella.  Dictamnus 
albus — foliis  pinnatis,  caule  simplici,  of  Lin- 
naeus. The  root  of  this  plant  is  the  part 
directed  for  medicinal  use;  when  fresh, 
it  has  a  moderately  strong,  not  disagreeable 
smell.  Formerly  it  was  much  used  as  a 
stomacliic,  tonic,  and  alexipharmic,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  a  medicine  of  unich  efficacy 
in  removing  uterine  obstructions  and  dp- 
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stroying  worms ;  but  its  medicinal  powers 
bec-aine  so  little  regarded  by  modern  physi- 
cians, tliat  it  had  fallen  almost  entirely  into 
disuse,  till  Baron  Stocrck  brought  it  into 
notice,  by  publishing  several  cases  of  its 
success,  viz.  in  tertian  intermiltents,  worms 
(Uimbrici),  and  menstrual  suppressions.  In 
all  these  cases,  lie  employed  the  ])o\vdered 
root  to  the  extent  of  a  scruple  twice  a-day. 
He  also  made  use  of  a  tincture,  prepared  of 
two  ounces  of  the  fresh  root  digested  in  14 
ounces  of  spirit  of  wine ;  of  this  20  to  50 
drops  two  or. three  times  a-day,  were  success- 
fully employed  in  epilepsies,  and,  when 
joined  with  steel,  this  root,  we  are  told,  was 
of  great  service  to  chlorotic  patients.  The 
dictamnus  undoubtedly,  says  Dr.  Woodville, 
is  a  medicine  of  considerable  power ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  account  of  it  given  by 
Stoerck,  who  seems  to  have  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  its  modus  operandi,  we  may  still 
say  witli  Haller  "  nondnm  autem  vires  pro 
digniiate  exjdoralus  est,"  and  it  is  now  fallen 
into  disuse. 

Dictamnus  cbeticus.  See  Origanum 
dictamnus. 

DiDYMiE'A.  (From  Si5vfi.os,  double.)  A 
cataplasm;  so  called  by  Galen,  from  the 
double  use  to  which  be  puts  it. 

DI'DYMI.  (From  SiSvuos,  double.) 
Twins.  An  old  name  of  the  testicles,  and 
two  eminences  of  the  brain,  from  their  dou- 
ble protuberance. 

DIDYNAMIA.  (From  5ij,  twice,  and 
5uf oyuis,  power,  two  powers. )  The  name  of 
a  class  in  the  sexual  system  of  ])knts,  con- 
sisting of  those  with  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
which  have  four  stamina,  two  of  which  are 
long  and  two  short. 

Diecbo'lium.  (From  Si«,  and  eKSaWcc,  to 
cast  out. )     A  medicine  causing  an  abortion. 

Diele'ctron.  (From  Sia,  and  eKenlpou, 
amber.)  A  name  of  a  troche,  in  which 
amber  is  an  ingredient. 

DIEMERBROECK,  Isbrand,  was 
born  near  Utrecht,  in  1609.  After  gradu- 
ating at  Angers,  he  went  to  Nimeguen  in 
1636,  and  for  some  years  continued  freely 
attending  those  who  were  ill  of  the  plague, 
which  raged  with  great  violence,  and  of 
which  he  subsequently  published  an  account. 
This  obtained  him  much  credit :  and  in  1 642 
he  was  made  professor  extraordinary  in  me- 
dicine at  Utrecht ;  when  lie  gave  lectures 
on  that  subject,  as  well  as  on  anatomy, 
which  rendered  liim  very  popular.  He  re- 
reived  also  other  distinctions  at  that  univer- 
sity, and  continued  in  higii  esteem  till  his 
death  in  1674.  He  was  .luthor  besides  of  a 
system  of  anatomy,  and  several  other  works 
in  medicine  and  surgery ;  part  ot  which 
were  published  after  iiis  death  by  his  son, 
especially  his  treatise  on  the  meiusles  and 
sinall-pox. 

DIEllVI'LLA.  (Named  in  honour  ot 
Mr.  Dicrville,  who  first  brought  it  from 
Arcadia.)    Sec  Lonicera  dimnlla. 


DIET.  Diata.  The  dietetic  part  of 
medicine  is  no  inconsiderable  branch,  and 
seems  to  require  a  much  greater  share  of 
regard  than  it  commonly  meets  with.  A 
great  variety  of  diseases  migiit  be  removed 
by  the  observance  of  a  ]jroper  diet  and 
regimen,  without  the  assistance  of  medi- 
cine, were  it  not  for  the  impatience  of  tlie 
sufferers.  However,  it  may  on  all  occa- 
sions come  in  as  a  proper  assistant  to  the 
cure,  M'hich  sometimes  cannot  be  performed 
without  a  due  observance  of  the  non-naturals. 
That  food  is,  in  general,  tliought  the  best 
and  most  conducive  to  long  life,  which  is 
most  simple,  pure,  and  free  from  instating 
qualities,  and  sucli  as  approaches  nearest 
to  the  nature  of  our  own  bodies  in  a  healthy 
state,  or  is  capable  of  being  easiest  converted 
into  their  substance  by  the  vis  vita,  after  it 
has  been  duly  prepared  by  the  art  of  cookery  ; 
but  the  nature,  composition,  virtues,  and 
uses  of  particular  aliments  can  never  be 
learnt  to  satisfaction,  witliout  the  assistance 
of  practical  chemistiy. 

Diet  brink.  An  alterative  decoction 
employed  daily  in  considerable  quantities, 
at  least  from  a  pint  to  a  quart.  .  The  decoc- 
tion of  sarsaparilla  and  mezereon,  the  Lisbon 
diet  drink,  is  the  most  common  and  most 
useful. 

DIETE'TTC.  Dieleticiis.  That  part 
of  medicine  which  considers  the  way  of  living 
with  relation  to'  food,  or  diet,  suitable  to  any 
particular  case. 

Die'xodos.  (From  Sia,  and  e^odos,  a  way 
to  pass  out. )  JDiodos.  In  Hippocrates  it 
means  evacuation  by  stool. 

DiFFL a'tio  .  (  From  dijla,  to  blow  away. ) 
Perspiration. 

DIFFUSUS.  Diffused;  spreading.  Ap- 
plied to  panicles  and  stems.  Pa7iictila  dif- 
fusa, that  is  lax  and  spreading  ;  as  in  San- 
fragn  umbrosa  ;  the  London  pride,  so  common 
in  our  gardens ;  and  many  grasses,  especi- 
ally the  common  cultivated  oat.  The  Bunius 
ka/iile,  or  sea  rocket,  has  the  caulis  diff'iisiis. 

DIGA'STRICUS.  (From  Sis,  twice, 
and  ycurrrip,  a  belly :  so  called  from  its  having 
two  bellies.)  Bwentcr  wiaM'Zte  of  Albinos. 
Mastoido-hygenien  of  Dumas.  A  muscle 
situated  externally  between  tlie  lower  jaw 
and  OS  hy aides.  It  arises,  by  a  fleshy  belly, 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  processus  mas- 
toideus,  and  descending,  it  contracts  into  a 
round  tendon,  wliicli  passes  tlirough  the' 
stylohyoideus,  and  an  annular  ligamentwhich 
is  fastened  to  the  os  hyoidcs  :  then  it  grows 
fleshy  a^ain,  and  ascends  towards  the  middle 
of  tlie  edge  of  tlie  lower  jaw,  where  it  is  in- 
serted. Its  use  is  to  open  the  mouth  by 
pulling  the  lower  jaw  downwards  and  back- 
wards ;  and  wlien  the  jaws  are  shut,  to  raise 
the  larynx,  and  consequently  tlie  pharynx, 
ujiwards,  as  in  deglutition. 

Digere'ntia.  (From  f/igero,  to  digest. ) 
Medicines  which  promote  tiic  secretion  of 
proper  pus  in  wounds  and  ulcers. 
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DIGESTER.  A  strong  andtightfron 
kettle  or  copper,  furnished  with  a  valve  of 
safety,  in  which  bodies  may  be  subjected  to 
the  vapour  of  water,  alkohol,  or  aether,  at 
a  pressure  above  that  of  the  atmosphere. 

DIGESTION.  {Digestio;  from  rligero, 
to  dissolve. ) 

1.  An  operation  in  chemistry,  and  phar- 
macy in  which  sucii  matters  as  are  intended 
to  act  slowly  on  each  other,  are  exposed  to  a 
heat,  continued  for  some  time. 

2.  In  physiology,  the  change  that  the  food 
undergoes  in  the  stomach,  by  which  it  is 
converted  into  chyme. 

"  Tlie  immediate  object  of  digestion  is 
the  formation  of  chyle,  a  matter  destined  for 
the  reparation  of  the  continual  waste  of  the 
animal  economy.  Tlie  digestive  organs  con- 
tribute also  in  many  other  ways  to  nutrition. 

If  we  judge  of  the  importance  of  a  func- 
tion by  the  number  and  variety  of  its  organs, 
digestion  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  ; 
no  other  function  of  the  animal  economy 
presents  such  a  complicated  apparatus. 

There  always  exists  an  evident  relation 
between  the  sort  of  aliment  proper  for  an 
animal  and  the  disposition  of  its  digestive 
organs.  If,  by  their  nature,  the  aliments 
are  very  different  from  the  elements  which 
compose  the  animal :  if,  for  example,  it  is 
graminivorous,  the  dimensions  of  the  appa- 
latus  will  be  more  complicated,  and  more 
considerable  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  tlie  animal 
feeds  on  flesh,  the  digestive  organs  will  be 
fewer  and  more  simple,  as  is  seen  in  the  car- 
nivorous animals.  Men,  called  to  use 
equally  animal  and  vegetable  aliments,  keeps 
a  mean  between  the  graminivorous  and  car- 
nivorous animals,  as  to  the  disposition  and 
complication  of  his  digestive  apparatus, 
^vithout  deserving,  mi  that  account,  to  be 
called  omnivorous. 

We  may  represent  the  digestive  apparatus 
as  a  long  canal  differently  twisted  upon  it- 
self, wide  in  certain  points,  narrow  in  others, 
susceptible  of  contracting  or  enlarging  its 
dimensions,  and  into  which  a  great  quantity 
of  fluids  arc  poured  by  means  of  diflerent 
ducLs.  The  canal  is  divided  into  many 
iparts  by  anatomists ; 

1.  Tlie  mouth. 

2.  The  pharynx. 
.'5.  Tlie  oesophagus. 

4.  Tlic  stomach. 

5.  'Die  small  intestines, 
f).  The  great  intestines. 
7.  Tlie  anus. 

I'wo  membranous  layers  form  the  sides  of 
tlie  digestive  canal  in  its  whole  lengtli.  The 
inner  layer,  which  is  intended  to  be  in  con- 
tact witli  the  aliments,  consists  of  a  mucous 
membrane,  the  appearance  and  structure  of 
which  vary  in  every  one  of  the  portions  of 
the  canal,  so  that  it  is  not  the  same  in  the 
pharynx  as  in  the  mouth,  nor  is  it  in  the 
stomacii  like  what  it  is  in  the  oesophagus, 
&c.    In  the  lips  and  the  anus  this  mem- 


brane becomes  confounded  with  thfe  skin. 
The  second  layer  of  the  sides  of  the  diges- 
tive canal  is  muscular;  it  is  composed  of 
two  layers  of  fibres,  one  longitudinal,  the 
other  circular.    The  arrangement,  the  tliick- 
ness,  the  nature  of  the  fibres  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  these  strata  are  dif- 
ferent, according  as  they  are  observed  in  the 
mouth,  in  the  oesophagus,  or  in  the  large 
intestine,  &c.    A  great  number  of  blood- 
vessels go  to,  or  come  from  the  digestive 
canal;  but  the  abdominal  portion  of  this 
canal    receives    a   quantity  incomparably 
greater  than  the  superior  parts.     This  pre- 
sents only  what  are  necessary  for  its  nutrition, 
and  the  inconsiderable  secretion,  of  which  it 
is  the  seat ;    whilst  the  number  and  the 
volume  of  the  vessels  that  belong  to  the  ab- 
dominal portion  show  that  it  must  be  the 
agent  of  a  considerable  secretion.  The 
chyliferous  vessels  arise  exclusively  from  the 
small  intestine. 

As  to  the  nerves,  they  are  distributed  to 
the  digestive  canal  in  an  order  inverse  to 
that  of  the  vessels;  that  is,  the  cephalic 
parts,  cervical  and  pectoral,  receive  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  abdominal  portion,  the 
stomach  excepted,  where  the  two  nerves  of 
the  eighth  pair  terminate.  The  other  paits 
of  the  canal  scarcely  receive  any  branch  of 
the  cerebral  nerves.  The  only  nerves  that 
are  observed,  proceed  from  the  subdiaphrag- 
malic  ganglions  of  the  great  sympathetic. 
We  will  see,  fartlier  on,]  the  relation  that 
exists  between  the  mode  of  distribution  of 
the  nerves,  and  the  functions  of  tlie  superior 
and  inferior  portions  of  the  digestive  canal. 

The  bodies  that  pour  fluids  into  the  di- 
gestive canal,  are, 

1 .  The  digestive  mucous  membrane. 

2.  Isolated  follicles  tiiat  are  spread  in 
great  number  in  the  whole  length  of  this 
membrane. 

3.  The  agglomerated  follicles  which  arc 
found  at  the  isthmus  of  the  throat,  between 
the  pillars  of  the  veluvi  of  the  palate,  and 
sometimes  at  the  junction  of  the  oesophagus 
and  the  stomach. 

4.  The  mucous  glands  which  exist  in  a 
greater  or  less  number  in  the  sides  of  the 
cheeks,  in  the  roof  of  the  palate,,  arouad  the 
oesophagus. 

5.  The  parotid,  the  submaxillar/,  and  sub- 
lingual glands,  which  secrete  the  saliva  of 
the  mouth,'  the  liver,  and  liie  pancreasf  the 
first  of  which  pours  the  bile,  tlie  second  the 
pancreatic  juice,  by  distinct  canals,  into  die 
superior  part  of  tlic  small  intestine,  called 
duodenum. 

All  the  digestive  organs  contained  in  the 
abdominal  cavity  are  immediately  covered, 
more  or  less  completely,  by  the  serous  mem- 
brane called  the  peritoiueum.  This  mem- 
brane, by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  disposed, 
and  by  its  physical  and  vital  properties,  is 
very  useful  in  tiic  act  of  digestion,  by  pre- 
serving  to  the  organs  their  respective  rcla.- 
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ions,  by  favouring  their  changes  of  volume,  .  proachcs  to  that  of  man,  such  as  dogs  and  cats/ 


by  rendering  easy  the  sliding  motions  which 
they  perform  upon  each  other,  and  upon  the 
adjoining  parts. 

The  surface  of  the  mucous  digestive  mciti- 
hrane  is  always  lubrified  by  a  glutinous  ad- 
hesive matter,  more  or  less  abundant,  than 
is  seen  in  greatest  quantity  where  there  exist 
no  follicles, — a  circumstance  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  these  are  not  the  only  secret- 
ing organs.     A  part  of  this  matter,  to  which 
is  given  generally  the  name  of  vtucus,  con- 
tinually evaporates,  so  that  there  exists  habi- 
tually a  certain  quantity  of  vapours  in  all  the 
points  of  the  digestive  canal.    Tlie  chemical 
nature  of  this  substance,  as  taken  at  the  in- 
testinal surface,  is  still  very  little  known. 
It  is  transparent,  with  a  light  grey  tint ;  it 
adheres  to  the  membrane  which  forms  it ; 
its  taste  is  salt,  and  its  acidity  is  shown  by 
the  re-agents  :  its  formation  still  continues 
some   time  after  death.    That   which  is 
formed  in  the  mouth,  in  the  pharynx,  and  in 
the  oesophagus,  goes  into  the  stomach  mixed 
with  the  saliva,  and  the  fluids  of  the  mucous 
glands,  by  movements  of  deglutition,  which 
succeed  each  other  at  near  intervals.  Ac- 
cording to  this  detail,  it  would  appear  that 
the  stomach  ought  to  contain,  after  it  has 
been  some  time  empty  of  aliments,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  a  mixture  of  mucus, 
of  saliva,  and  follicular  fluid.     This  observ- 
ation is  not  proved,  at  least  in  tlie  greatest 
number  of  individuals.     However,  in  a 
niunber  of  persons,  who  are  evidently  in  a 
particular  state,  there  exist,  iu  the  morning, 
in  the  stomach,  many  ounces  of  this  mix- 
ture.    In  certain  cases  it  is  foamy,  slightly 
troubled,  very  little  viscous,  holding  sus- 
pentled  some  flakes  of  mucus ;  its  taste  is 
(]uite  acid,  not  disagreeable,  very  sensible  in 
the  throat,  acting  upon  the  teeth,  so  as  to 
diminish  the  polish  of  their  surface,  and 
rendering  their  motion  upon  each  other  more 
difficult.    This  liquid  reddens  paper  stained 
witii  turns6l. 

In  the  same  individual,  in  other  'circum- 
stances, and  with  the  same  appearances  as  to 
colour,  transparency,  and  consistency,  the 
liquid  of  the  stomach  had  no  savour,  nor 
any  acid  property ;  it  is  a  little  salt :  the 
solution  of  potassa,  as  well  as  the  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  produced  in  it  no  apparent 

AVhcn  we  examme  the  dead  bodies  ot 
persons  killed  by  accident,  the  stomach  not 
having  received  any  aliments  nor  drink  for 
some  time,  this  organ  contains  only  a  very 
few  acid  mucositics  adhering  to  the  coats  of 
the  stomach,  part  of  whicli,  in  the  pyloric 
portion  of  that  viscus,  appears  reduced  to 
t  hyme.  If  is,  then,  very  probable,  that  the 
liquid  which  ought  to  be  in  the  stomach  is 
•  (lirrcstcd  by  this  viscus  as  an  alimcntnry  sub- 
stance, and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  it  docs 
not  accumulate  there. 

In  animals  ihc  organisation  of  which  ap- 


tiiere  is  no  liquid  found  in  the  stomach  after 
one,  or  many  days  of  complete  abstinence  ; 
there  is  seen  only  a  small  quantity  of  viscous 
mucosity  adliering  to  the  sides  of  the  organ, 
towards  its  splenic  extremity.  This  matter 
has  the  greatest  analogy,  both  chemical  and 
physical,  with  that  which  is  found  in  the 
stomach  of  man.  But,  if  we  make  these 
animals  swallow  a  body  which  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  being  digested,  as  a  pebble  for 
example,  there  forms,  after  som^  time,  in 
the  cavity  of  the  stomach,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  an  acid  liquid  mucous  of  a  greyish 
colour,  sensibly  salt,  which,  in  its  composi- 
tion, is  nearly  the  same  as  that  found  some- 
times in  man. 

Tliis  liquid,  resulting  from  the  mixture  of 
the  mucosities  of  the  mouth,  of  the  pharynx, 
of  the  oesophagus  and  the  stomach,  with 
the  liquid  secreted  by  the  follicles  of  the 
same  parts  and  with  the  saliva,  has  been 
called  by  phisiologists  the  gastric  juice,  and 
to  which  they  have  attributed  particular  pro- 
perties. 

In  the  small  intestine  there  is  also  formed 
a  great  quantity  of  mucous  matter,  which 
rests  habitually  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
intestine  ;  it  differs  little  fi-om  that  of  which 
we  have  spoken  above  ;  it  is  viscid,  tough, 
and  has  a  salt  and  acid  savour;  it  is  re- 
newed with  great  rapidity.  If  the  mucous 
membrane  of  this  intestine  is  laid  bare,  in  a 
dog,  and  the  layer  of  mucus  absorbed  by  a 
spunge,  it  will  appear  again  in  a  minute. 
Tliis  observation  may  be  repeated  as  often 
as  we  please,  until  die  intestine  becomes 
inflamed  by  the  contact  of  the  air,  and 
foreign  bodies. 

The  mucus  of  the  stomach  penetrates 
into  the  cavity  of  tlie  small  intestine  only 
under  the  form  of  a  pulpous  matter,  greyish 
and  opaque,  which  has  all  the  appearance  of 
a  particular  chyme. 

It  is  at  the  surface  of  this  same  portion  of 
the  digestive  canal  that  the  bile  is  delivered 
as  well  as  the  liquid  secreted  by  the  pan- 
creas. In  animals,  such  as  dogs,  the  flow- 
ing of  these  liquids  takes  place  at  intervals  ; 
that  is,  about  twice  in  a  minute,  there  is  seen 
to  spring  from  die  orifice  of  the  ductus 
choledochus,  or  biliary  canal,  a  droj)  of  bile, 
which  immediately  spreads  itself  junifomdy 
in  a  sheet  upon  the  surrounding  parts,  which 
are  already  impregnated  with  it ;  there  is, 
also,  constantly  found  a  ccrUun  quantity  of 

bile  in  the  small  intesUnc.  

The  flowing  of  the  liquid  formed  by  the 
pancrc.-is  lakes  place  much  in  the  same 
manner,  but  it  is  much  slower  ;  sometimes 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  passes  before  a  drop  of 
this  fluid  springs  from  the  orifice  of  the  canal 
whicli  pours  it  into  the  intestine. 

The  different  fluids  deposited  in  the  small 
intestine,  which  are,  the  chymous  matter  that 
comes  I'roni  the  sloin.icli,  llie  mucus,  the 
follicular  fluid,  the  bile,  and  the  pancrcnfiv 
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liquitl,  all  mix  together ;  but,  on  account  of 
its  properties,  and  perliaps  of  its  proportions, 
the  bile  predominates,  and  gives  to  the  mix- 
ture its  proper  taste  and  colour.  A.  great 
part  of  this  mixture  descends  towards  the 
large  intestine,  and  passes  into  it ;  in  this 
passage,  it  becomes  more  consistent,  and  the 
clear  yellow  colour  which  it  had  before 
becomes  dark,  and  afterwards  greenish. 
There  are,  however,  in  tliis  respect,  strong 
individual  diifercnces. 

In  the  large  intestine,  the  mucous  and 
follicular  secretion  appears  less  active  than 
in  the  small  intestine ;  the  mixture  of  fluids 
which  comes  from  the  small  intestine  ac- 
quires in  it  more  consistence  ;  it  contracts  a 
foetid  odour,  analogous  to  that  of  ordinary 
excrements :  it  has,  besides,,  the  appearance 
of  it,  by  its  colour,  odour,  &c. 

The  knowledge  of  these  facts  enables  us 
to  understand  how  a  person  who  uses  no 
aliments  can  continue  to  produce  excre- 
ments, and  Iiow,  in  certain  diseases,  their 
quantity  is  very  considerable,  though  the 
sick  person  has  been  long  deprived  of  every 
alimentary  substance,  even  of  a  liquid  kind. 
Round  the  anus  exist  follicles,  which  secrete 
a  fatty  matter  of  a  singularly  powerful 
odour. 

We  find  gas  almost  always  in  the  intes- 
tinal canal ;  the  stomach  contiu'ns  only  very 
little.  The  chemical  nature  of  these  gases 
has  not  yet  been  examined  with  care  ;  but 
as  the  saliva  that  we  swallow  is  always  more 
or  less  impregnated  with  atmospheric  air,  it 
is  probably  the  atmospheric  air,  more  or  less 
changed,  which  is  found  in  the  stomach.  At 
least,  it  contains  carbonic  acid.  The  small 
intestine  contains  only  a  small  quantity  of 
gas ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid,  of 
azote  and  hydrogen.  The  large  intestine 
contains  carbonic  acid,  azote,  and  hydrogen, 
sometimes  carbureted,  sometimes  sulphu- 
reted.  Twenty-three  per  cent,  of  this  gas 
was  found  in  the  rectum  of  an  individual, 
whose  large  intestine  contained  no  excrement. 

The  muscular  layer  of  th,e  digestive  canal 
deserves  to  be  remarked,,  in  respect  to  the 
different  modes  of  contraction  it  presents. 
The  lips,  the  jaws,  in  most  cases  the  tongue, 
the  clieeks,  are  moved  by  a  contraction, 
entirely  like  that  of  the  muscles  of  locomo- 
tion. The  roof  of  the  palate,  the  pharynx, 
the  oesophagus,  and  the  tongue  in  certain 
particular  circumstances,  offer  many  mo- 
tions, which  have  a  manifest  analogy  with 
muscular  contraction,  but  which  are  very 
different  from  it,  because  they  take  place 
without  the  participation  of  the  will. 

This  does  not  imply  that  the  motions  of 
the  parts  just  named  are  beyond  the  in- 
fluence of  _the  nerves;  experience  proves 
directly  the  contrary.  If,  for  example,  the 
nerves  that  come  to  the  oesophagus  are  cut, 
this  tube  is  deprived  of  its  contractile  faculty. 

The  muscles  of  the  velum  of  the  palate, 
those  of  the  pharynx,  the  superior  two-thirds 


of  the  oesophagus,  scarcely  contract  like  di- 
gestive organs,  but  when  they  ^ct  in  per- 
mitting substances  to  pass  from  the  mouth 
into  the  stomach.  The  inferior  third  of  [[the 
oesophagus  presents  a  phenomenon  which  is 
important  to  be  known  :  this  is  an  alternate 
motion  of  contraction  and  relaxation  which 
exists  in  a  constant  manner.  The  contrac- 
tion commences  at  the  union  of  the  superior 
two-thirds  of  the  canal  with  the  inferior 
third;  it  is  continued,  with  a  certain  rapi- 
dity, to  the  insertion  of  the  oesophagus  into 
the  'stomach  :  when  it  is  once  produced,  it 
continues  for  a  time,  which  is  variable ;  its 
mean  duration  is,  at  least,  thirty  seconds. 
Being  so  contracted  in  its  inferior  third,  the 
oesophagus  is  hard  and  elastic,  like  a  cord 
strongly  stretched.  The  relaxation  which 
succeeds  the  contraction  happens  all  at  once, 
and  simultaneously  in  all  the  contracted 
fibres ;  in  certain  cases,  however,  it  seems 
to  take  place  from  the  superior  to  the  infe- 
rior fibres.  In  the  state  of  relaxation,  the 
oesophagus  presents  a  remarkable  flaccidity, 
which  makes  a  singular  contrast  with  its 
state  of  contraction. 

This  motion  of  the  oesophagus  depends 
on  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair.  When 
these  nerves  of  an  animal  are  cut,  the  oeso- 
phagus no  longer  contracts,  but  neither  is  it 
in  the  relaxed  state  that  we  have  described  ; 
its  fibres  being  separated  from  nervous  in- 
fluence, shorten  themselves  with  a  certain 
force,  and  the  canal  is  found  in  an  inter- 
mediate state  between  contraction  and  relax- 
ation. The  vacuity,  or  distention  of  the 
stomach,  has  an  influence  upon  the  duration 
and  intensity  of  the  contraction  of  the  oeso- 
phagus. 

From  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  stomach 
to  the  end  of  the  intestine  rectum,  the  in- 
testinal canal  presents  a  mode  of  contraction 
which  differs,  in  almost  every  respect,  from 
the  contraction  of  the  sub-diaphragmatic 
portion  of  the  canal.  This  contraction 
always  takes  place  slowly,  and  in  a.n  irre- 
gular manner ;  sometimes  an  hour  passes 
before  any  trace  of  it  can  be  perceived ;  at 
other  times  many  intestinal  portions  con- 
tract at  once.  It  appears  to  be  very  little 
influenced  by  the  nervous  system :  for 
example ;  it  continues  in  the  stomach  after 
the  section  of  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair ; 
it  becomes  more  active  by  the  weakness  of 
animals,  and  even  by  their  death  ;  in  some, 
by  this  cause,  it  becomes  considerably  acce- 
lerated ;  it  continues  though  the  intestinal 
canal  is  entirely  separated  from  the  body. 
The  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  the  small 
intestine,  are  the  points  of  the  intestinal 
canal  where  it  is  presented  oftcnest,  and 
most  constantly.  This  motion,  which  arises 
from  the  successive  or  simultaneous  contrac- 
tion of  the  longitudinal  or  circular  fibres  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  has  been  differently  de- 
nominated by  authors :  some  have  named  it 
veriniciUar,  others  peristaltic,  others  .Ojg^ip* 
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sensible  orgatiic  contractility,  &c.  Whatever 
it  is,  tlie  will  appears  to  exert  no  sensible 
influence  upon  it. 

The  muscles  of  the  anus  contract  volun- 
tarily. 

The  supra-diaphragmatic  portion  of  the 
digestive  canal  is  not  susceptible  of  under- 
going any  considerable  dilatation  ;  we  may 
easily  see,  by  its  structure,  and  the  mode  of 
contraction  of  its  muscular  coat,  that  it  is 
not  intended  to  allow  the  aliments  to  remain 
in  its  cavity,  but  that  it  is  rather  formed  to 
carry  these  substances  from  the  mouth  info 
the  stomach  :  this  last  organ,  and  the  large 
intestine,  are  evidently  prepared  to  undergo 
a  very  great  distention ;  substances,  also, 
which  are  introduced  into  the  alimentary 
canal,  accumulate,  and  remain  for  a  time, 
more  or  less,  in  their  interior. 

The  diaphragm,  and  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles, produce  a  sort  of  perpetual  agitation  of 
the  digestive  organs  contained  in  the  abdo- 
minal cavity  ;  they  exert,  upon  them,  a  con- 
tinual pressure,  which  becomes  sometimes 
very  considerable. 

The  digestive  actions  which  by  their  union 
constitute  digestion,  are  — 

1.  The  appreliension  of  aliments. 

2.  Mastifioation. 
.3.  Insalivation. 
4.  Deglutition. 

I    5.  The  action  of  the  stomach. 

6.  The  action  of  the  small  intestines. 

7.  The  action  of  the  large  intestines. 

8.  The  expulsion  of  the  foecal  matter. 
All  the  digestive  actions  do  not  equally 

contribute  to  the  production  of  chyle ;  the 
action  of  the  stomach  and  that  of  the  small 
intestines,  are  alone  absolutely  necessary. 

The  digestion  of  solid  food  requires  gene- 
rally the  eight  digestive  actions ;  that  of 
drinks  is  much  more  simple ;  it  compre- 
hends only  apprehension,  deglutition,  the 
action  of  the  stomach,  and  that  of  the  small 
intestine. 

The  mastication  and  deglutition  of  the 
food  being  effected,  we  have  now  to  notice 
the  action  of  the  stomach  on  the  aliment : 
chemical  alterations  will  now  present  tliem- 
selves  to  our  examination.  In  the  stomach 
the  food  is  transformed  into  a  matter  proper 
to  animals,  which  is  njimed  chyme. 

Before  showing  the  changes  that  the  food 
undergoes  in  the  stomach,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  phenomena  of  their  accumulation 
in  this  viscus,  as  well  as  the  local  and  gene- 
ral effects  tliat  result  from  it. 

Tile  first  moutlifuls  of  food  swallowed  arc 
easily  lodged  in  the  stomach.  This  organ 
is  not  much  compressed  by  the  surrounding 
■viscera  ;  its  sides  separate  easily,  and  give 
way  to  tiic  force  which  presses  the  alimentary 
bole ;  but  its  'distention  becomes  more  dif- 
ficult in  proportion  as  new  food  arrives,  for 
this  is  accompanied  by  the  pressing  together 
of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  the  extension 
of  the  sides  of  the  abdomen.    This  accu- 


mulation takes  place  particularly  towards 
the  right  extremity  and' the  middle  part :  the 
pyloric  half  gives  way  widi  more  difficulty. 

Whilst  the  stomach  is  distended,  its  form, 
its  relations,  and  even  its  positions,  undergo 
alterations :  in  place  of  being  flattened  on 
its  aspects,  of  occupying  only  the  epigas- 
trium and  a  part  of  the  left  hypochondrium, 
it  assumes  a  round  form ;  its  great  cul  de 
sac  is  thrust  into  this  hy])ochondTium,  and 
fills  it  almost  completely  ;  the  greater  cur- 
vature descends  towards  the  umbilicus,  par- 
ticularly on  the  left  side ;  the  pylorus, 
alone,  fixed  by  a  fold  of  the  peritonanim, 
preserves  its  motion  and  its  relations  with 
the  surrounding  parts.  On  account  of  the 
resistance  that  the  vertebral  column  presents 
behind,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  stomach 
cannot  distend  itself  on  that  side :  for  tliat 
reason  this  viscus  is  wholly  carried  forward  ; 
and  as  the  pylorus  and  the  oesojihagus  cannot 
be  displaced  in  this  direction,  it  makes  a 
motion  of  rotation,  by  which  its  great  curve 
is  directed  a  little  forward ;  its  posterior 
aspect  inclines  downwards,  and  its  superior 
upwards. 

Though  it  undergoes  these  changes  of 
position  and  relation,  it,  nevertheless,  pre- 
serves the  recurved  conoid  form  which  is 
proper  to  it.  This  effect  depends  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  three  tunics  contribute 
to  its  dilatation.  The  two  plates  of  the 
serous  niembrane  separate  and  give  place  to 
the  stomach.  Tlie  muscular  layer  suffers  a 
real  distention ;  its  fibres  are  prolonged, 
but  so  as  to  preserve  the  particular  form  of 
the  stomach.  Lastly,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane gives  way,  particularly  iii  tlie  points 
where  the  folds  are  multiplied.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  these  are  found  particularly 
along  the  larger  curve,  as  well  as  at  the  splenic 
extremity. 

The  dilatation  of  the  stomach  alone  pro- 
duces very  important  changes  in  the  abdo- 
men. The  total  volume  of  this  cavity  aug- 
ments ;  the  belly  juts  out ;  the  abdominal 
viscera  are  compressed  with  greater  force ; 
often  the  necessity  of  passing  urine,  or  faeces, 
is  felt.  The  diaphragm  is  pressed  towards 
tlie  breast,  it  descends  with  some  difficult}- ; 
thence  the  motions  of  respiration,  and  the 
phenomena  which  depend  on  it,  are  more 
incommoded,  such  as  speech,  singing,  &c. 

In  certain  cases,  the  dilatation  of  tlic 
stomach  may  be  carried  so  far  that  the  sides 
of  the  abdomen  are  painfully  distended,  and 
respiration  becomes  difficult. 

To  produce  such  effects,  the  contraction 
of  tiic  oesophagus,  which  presses  tlic  food  in 
the  stomach,  must  be  very  energetic.  We 
have  remarked  above  the  considerable  thick- 
ness of  the  muscular  layer  of  this  canal, 
and  the  great  number  of  nerves  which  go  to 
it ;  nothing  less  than  this  disposition  is  ne- 
cessary to  account  for  tlic  force  with  which 
the  food  distends  the  stomach.  For  more 
certainty,  tlie  finger  has  only  to  bo  intro- 
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duced  into  the  oesopliagus  of  an  animal  by 
the  cardiac  orifice,  and  the  force  of  the  con- 
traction will  be  found  striking. 

But  if  the  food  exerts  so  marked  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  sides  of  the  stomach  and 
the  abdomen,  they  ought  tliemselves  to 
suffer  a  proportionate  re-action,  and  tend  to 
escape  by  the  two  openings  of  the  stomach. 
Why  does  this  effect  not  take  place  ?  It  is 
generally  said  that  the  cardia  and  pylorus 
shut ;  but  this  phenomenon  has  not  been 
submitted  to  any  particular  researches. 
Here  is  what  Dr.  Magendie's  experiments 
have  produced  in  this  respect. 

The  alternate  motion  of  the  oesophagus 
prevents  the  return  of  the  food  into  this 
cavity.  The  more  the  stomach  is  distended, 
contraction  becomes  the  more  intense  and  pro- 
longed, and  the  relaxation  of  shorter  dura- 
tion. Its  contraction  generally  coincides 
with  the  instant  of  inspiration,  when  the 
stomach  is  most  forcibly  compressed.  Its 
relaxation  ordinarily  happens  at  the  instant 
of  expiration. 

We  may  have  an  idea  of  this  mechanism 
by  laying  bare  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  and 
endeavouring  to  make  the  food  pass  into  the 
oesophagus  by  compressing  the  stomach  with 
both  hands.  It  will  be  nearly  impossible  to 
succeed,  whatever  force  is  used,  if  it  is  done 
at  the  instant  when  the  oesophagus  is  con- 
tracted :  but  the  passage  will  take  place,  in 
a  certain  degree,  of  itself,  if  the  stomach  is 
compressed  at  the  instant  of  relaxation. 

The  resistance  that  the  pylorus  presents  to 
tlie  passage  of  the  aliments  is  of  another 
kind.  In  living  animals,  whether  the 
stomach  is  empty  or  full,  this  opening  is 
habitually  shut,  by  the  constriction  of  its 
fibrous  ring,  and  the  contraction  of  its  cir- 
cular fibres.  There  is  frequently  seen  another 
constriction  in  the  stomach,  at  the  distance 
of  one  or  two  inches,  which  appears  intended 
to  prevent  the  food  from  reaching  the  pylo- 
rus ;  we  perceive,  also,  irregular  and  peris- 
taltic 'contractions,  which  commence  at  the 
duodenum,  and  are  continued  into  the 
pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  the  effect  of 
whioh  is  to  press  the  food  towards  the  splenic 
part.  Besides,  should  the  pylorus  not  be 
naturally  shut,  thej  food  would  have  little 
tendency  to  enter  it,  for  it  only  endeavours 
to  escape  into  a  place  where  the  pressure  is 
less  ;  and  this  would  be  equally  great  in  the 
small  intestine  as  in  the  stomach,  since  it  is 
nearly  equally  distributed  over  all  the  abdo- 
minal cavity. 

Amongst  the  number  of  phenomena  pro- 
duced by  the  food  in  the  stomach,  there  are 
several  the  existence  of  which,  though  gene- 
rally admitted,  do  not  appear  sufficiently  de- 
monstrated :  such  is  the  diminution  of  the 
volume  of  the  spleen,  and  that  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  liver,  or  the  omenta,  &c. ; 
such  is  also  a  motion  of  the  stomach,  which 
sliould  preside  over  the  reception  of  the  food, 
distribute  it  equally  by  exerting  upon  it  u 


gentle  pressure,  so  that  its  dilatation,  far 
from  being  a  passive  phenomenon,  must  be 
essentially  active.  Dr.  Magendie  has  fre- 
quently opened  animals  the  stomachs  of 
which  were  filled  with  food ;  he  has  examined 
the  bodies  of  executed  persons,  a  short  time 
after  death,  and  has  seen  nothing  favourable 
to  these  assertions. 

Tlie  accumulation  of  food  in  the  stomach 
is  accompanied  by  many  sensations,  of  which 
it  is  necessary  to  take  account :  — at  first,  it 
is  an  agreeable  feeling,  or  the  pleasure  of  a 
want  satisfied.  Hunger  is  appeased  by  de- 
grees ;  the  general  weakness  that  accom- 
panied it  is  replaced  by  an  active  state,  and 
a  feeling  of  new  force.  If  the  introduc- 
tion of  food  is  continued,  we  experience  a 
sensation  of  fulness  and  satiety  which  indi- 
cates that  the  stomach  is  sufficiently  re- 
plenished ;  and  if,  contrary  to  this  instinc- 
tive information,  we  still  persist  to  make  use 
of  food,  disgust  and  nausea  soon  arrive, 
and  they  are  very  soon  followed  by  vomit- 
ing. These  difFerent  itupressions  must  not 
be  attributed  to  the  volume  of  the  aliments 
alone.  Every  thing  being  equal  in  other 
respects,  food  very  nutritive  occasions,  more 
promptly,  the  feeling  of  satiety.  A  sub- 
stance which  is  not  very  nourishing  does  not 
easily  calm  hunger,  though  it  is  taken  in 
great  quantity. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
then,  is  endowed  with  considerable  sensibi- 
lity, since  it  distinguishes  the  nature  of  sub- 
stances which  come  in  contact  with  it.  This 
property  is  very  strongly  marked  if  an  irri- 
tating poisonous  substance  is  swallowed : 
intolerable  pain  is  then  felt.  We  also  know 
that  the  stomach  is  sensible  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  food. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  presence  of  the 
aliments  of  the  stomach  causes  a  great  ex- 
citement, from  the  redness  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  from  the  quantity  of  fluid  it 
secretes,  and  the  volume  of  vessels  directed 
there ;  but  tliis  is  favourable  to  chymifica- 
tion.  This  excitement  of  the  stomach  in- 
fluences the  general  state  of  the  functions. 

The  time  that  the  aliments  remain  in  the 
stomach  is  considerable,  generally  several 
hours ;  it  is  during  this  stay  that  they  are 
transformed  into  chyme. 

Changes  of  the  Aliments  in  the  Stomach  :— 

It  is  more  than  an  hour  before  the  food 
suffers  any  apparent  change  in  the  stomach, 
more  than  what  results  from  the  perspira- 
tory and  mucous  fluids  with  wliich  they  are 
mixed,  and  whicli  are  continually  renewed. 

Tlie  stomach  is  uniformly  distended  during 
this  time ;  but  the  whole  extent  of  the  pylo- 
ric portion  afterwards  contracts,  particulariy 
that  nearest  the  splenic  portion,  into  which 
the  food  is  pressed.  Afterwards,  there  is 
nothing  found  in  the  pyloric  portion  biit 
chyme,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  un- 
changed food. 

The  best  authors  have  agreed  to  consider 
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the  chyme  as  a  homogeneous  substance,  pol- 
taccous,  greyish,  of  a  sweetish  taste,  insipid, 
slightly  acid,  and  preserving  some  of  the 
properties  of  the  food.  This  description 
leaves  much  to  be  explained. 

The  result  of  Dr.  Magendie's  experiments 
are  us  follows  : 

A.  There  are  as  many  sorts  of  chyme  as 
tliere  are  diiFerent  sorts  of  food,  if  we  judge 
by  the  colour,  consistence,  appearance,  &c.  ; 
as  we  may  easily  ascertain,  by  giving  dif- 
ferent simple  alimentary  substances  to  dogs 
to  eat,  and  killing  them  during  the  opera- 
tion of  digestion.  He  frequently  found 
the  same  result  in  man,  in  the  dead 
bodies  of  criminals,  or  persons  dead  by 
accident. 

B.  Animal  substances  are  generally  more 
easily  and  completely  changed  than  veget- 
able substances.  It  frequently  happens  that 
these  last  traverse  the  whole  intestinal  canal 
without  changing  their  apparent  properties. 
He  has  frequently  seen  in  the  rectum,  and 
in  the  small  intestine,  the  vegetables  which 
are  used  in  soup,  spinage,  sorrel,  &c.,  which 
liad  preserved  the  most  part  of  tlieir  pro- 
perties :  their  colour  alone  appeared  sensi- 
bly changed  by  the  contact  of  the  bile. 

Chyme  is  formed  particularly  in  the  pylo- 
ric portion.  The  food  appears  to  be  inti-o- 
duced  slowly  into  it,  and  during  the  time 
they  remain  they  undergo  transformation. 
The  Doctor  believes,  liowever,  that  he  has 
observed  frequently  chymous  matter  at  tlie 
surface  of  the  mass  of  aliments  which  fill  the 
splenic  portion  ;  but  the  aliments  in  general 
preserve  their  properties  in  this  part  of  the 
stomach. 

It  would  be  difBcult  to  tell|why  the  pyloric 
portion  is  better  adapted  to  the  formation  of 
chyme  than  the  rest  of  the  stomach  ;  perhaps 
the  great  number  of  follicles  that  are  seen 
in  it  modify  the  quantity  or  the  nature  of  the 
fluid  that  is  there  secreted.  Tlie  transform- 
ation of  alimentary  substances  into  chyme 
takes  place  generally  from  the  superficies  to 
the  centre.  On  the  surface  of  portions  of 
food  swallowed,  there  is  formed  a  soft  layer 
easy  to  be  detached.  Tlie  substances  seem 
to  be  attacked  and  corroded  by  a  re-agent 
capable  of  dissolving  them.  The  wliite  of  a 
hard  egg,  for  instance,  becomes  in  a  little 
time  as  if  plunged  in  vinegar,  or  in  a  solu- 
tion of  potassa. 

C.  Wliatcvcr  is  the  alimentary  substance 
employed,  the  chyme  has  always  a  sharp 
odour  and  taste,  and  reddens  paper  coloured 
with  turnsol. 

D.  There  is  only  a  small  quantity  of  gas 
found  in  the  stomach  during  the  formation 
of  chyme ;  sometimes  there  exists  none. 
Generally  it  forms  a  small  bubble  at  the 
superior  part  of  the  splenic  portion.  Once 
only  in  the  body  of  a  criminal  a  short  time 
after  death,  he  gathered  witli  proper  pre- 
cautions a  quantity  sufficient  to  be  analysed. 
Chcvrcuil  found  it  composed  of : 


Oxygen,   n-oo 

Carbonic  acid,   14*00 

Pure  hydrogen,   3-55 

Azote,   71  "15 

Total,  100-00 

There  is  rarely  any  gas  found  in  the  stomach 
of  a  dog.  We  cannot  then  believe,  with 
Professor  Chaussier,  that  we  swallow  a 
bubble  of  air  at  every  motion  of  deglutition, 
which  is  pressed  into  the  stomacli  by  the 
alimentary  bole.  Were  it  so,  there  ought 
to  be  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  air 
in  this  organ  after  a  meal :  now  the  con- 
trary is  to  be  seen. 

E.  There  is  never  a  great  quantity  of 
chyme  accumulated  in  the  pyloric  portion  : 
the  most  that  the  Doctor  ever  saw  in  it  was 
scarcely  equal  in  volume  to  two  or  three 
ounces  of  water.  The  contraction  of  the 
stomach  appears  to  have  an  influence  upon 
the  production  of  chyme.  The  follow- 
ing is  what  he  observed  in  this  respect. 
After  having  been  some  time  immoveable, 
the  extremity  of  the  duodenum  contracts, 
the  pylorus  and  the  pyloric  portion  contract 
also  ;  this  motion  presses  the  chyme  towards 
the  splenic  portion  ;  but  it  afterwards  presses 
it  in  a  contrary  direction,  that  is,  after  being 
distended,  and  having  permitted  the  chyme 
to  enter  again  into  its  cavity,  the  pyloric 
portion  contracts  from  left  to  right,  and 
directs  the  chyme  towards  the  duodenum, 
which  immediately  passes  the  pylorus  and 
enters  the  intestine. 

The  same  phenomenon  is  repeated  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times,  but  it  stops  to  begin 
again,  after  a  certain  time.  When  the 
stomach  contains  much  food,  this  motion  is 
limited  to  the  parts  of  the  organ  nearest  the 
pylorus ;  but  in  proportion  as  it  becomes 
empty,  the  motion  extends  farther,  and  is 
seen  even  in  the  splenic  portion  when  the 
stomach  is  almost  entirely  empty.  It  be- 
comes generally  more  strong  about  the  end 
of  chymification.  Some  persons  have  a  dis- 
tinct feeling  of  it  at  this  moment. 

The  pylorus  has  been  made  to  play  a  very 
important  part  in  the  passage  of  the  chyme 
from  the  stomach  to  the  intestine.  It 
judges,  they  say,  of  the  chymification  of  the 
food;  it  opens  to  those  that  have  the  re- 
quired qualities,  and  shuts  against  those  that 
have  not.  However,  as  we  daily  observe 
substances  not  digestible  traverse  it  easily, 
such  as  stones  of  cherries,  it  is  added,  that 
becoming  accustomed  to  a  substance  not 
chymified,  which  presents  itself  repeatedly, 
it  at  last  opens  a  passage.  These  consider- 
ations, consecrated  in  a  certain  degree  by 
the  word  jiylorm,  a  porter,  may  please  Uie 
fancy,  but  tliey  are  purely  hypoUietical. 

F.  All  the  alimentary  substances  are  not 
transformed  into  chyme  with  the  same 
promptitude. 

Generally  the  fat  substances,  the  tendons, 
the  cartilages,  the  concrete  albiunen,  the 
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mucilaginous  and  sweet  vegetables,  resist 
more  tlic  action  of  the  stomacli  than  tlic 
caseous,  fibrinous,  and  glutinous  substances. 
Even  some  sulistances  appear  refractory : 
such  as  the  bones,  the  epidermis  of  fruits, 
their  stones,  and  whole  seeds,  &c. 

In  determining  the  digestibility  of  food, 
the  volume  of  the  portions  swallowed  ought 
to  be  taken  into  account.  The  largest  pieces, 
of  whatever  nature,  remain  longest  in  the 
stomach ;  on  the  contrary,  a  substance  which 
is  not  digestible,  if  it  is  very  small,  such  as 
grape  stones,  does  not  rest  in  the  stomach, 
but  passes  quickly  with  the  chyme  into  the 
intestine. 

In  respect  of  the  facility  and  quickness 
of  the  formation  of  chyme,  it  is  different  in 
every  different  individual.  It  is  evident, 
after  what  has  been  said,  that  to  fix  the  ne- 
cessary time  for  the  chyraifi  cation  of  all  the 
food  contained  in  the  stomach,  we  ought  to 
take  into  accoiuU  their  quantity,  their  che- 
mical nature,  the  manner  in  which  the  mas- 
tication acts  upon  them,  and  the  individual 
disposition.  However,  in  four  or  five  hours 
after  an  ordinary  meal,  the  transformation 
of  the  whole  of  the  food  into  chyme  is  gene- 
rally effected. 

The  nature  of  the  chemical  changes  that 
tlie  food  undergoes  in  the  stomach  is  un- 
known. It  is  not  because  there  have  been 
no  attempts  at  different  periods  to  give  ex- 
planations of  them  more  or  less  plausible. 
The  ancient  philosophers  said  that  the  food 
became  putrified  in  the  stomach ;  Hippo- 
crates attributed  the  digestive  process  to 
coction  ;  Galen  assigned  the  stomach  attrac- 
tive, retentive,  concoctive,  expulsive  facul- 
ties, and  by  their  help  he  attempted  to  ex- 
plain digestion.  Tlic  doctrine  of  Galen 
reigned  in  the  schools  until  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  attack- 
ed and  overturned  by  the  fir  menting  chemists, 
who  established  in  the  stomach  an  efferves- 
cence, a  particular  fermentation,  by  means 
of  which  the  food  was  macerated,  dissolved, 
precipitated,  &c. 

This  system  was  not  long  in  repute  ;  it 
was  replaced  by  ideas  much  less  reasonable. 
Digestion  was  supposed  '.to  be  only  a  tritur- 
ation, a  bruising  performed  by  the  stomach  ; 
an  innumerable  quantity  of  little  worms  was 
supposed  to  attack  and  divide  the  food. 
Boerhaave  thought  he  had  found  the  truth 
by  combining  the  different  opinions  that  had 
reigned  before  him.  Haller  did  not  follow 
the  ideas  of  his  master ;  he  considered  di- 
gestion a  simple  maceration.  He  knew  that 
vegetable  and. animal  matters  plunged  into 
water  are  soon  covered  with  a  soft  homo- 
geneous layer ;  he  believed  that  the  food 
underwent  a  like  change,  by  macerating  in 
the  saliva  and  fluids  secreted  by  the  stomach. 

Reaumur  and  Spallanzani  made  experi- 
ments on  animals,  and  demonstrated  the 
falsity  of  the  ancient  systems  ;  they  showed 
that  food,  contained  in  hollow  metallic  balls 


pierced  with  small  holes,  was  digested  the 
same  as  if  it  was  free  in  the  cavity  of  the 
stomach.  They  proved  that  the  stomach 
contains  a  'particular  fluid  which  they  call 
gastric  juice,  and  that  this  fluid  was  the 
principal  agent  of  digestion  ;  but  they  much 
exaggerated  its  properties,  and  they  were 
mistaken  when  tliey  thought  to  have  ex- 
plained digestion  in  considering  it  as  a  solu- 
tion :  because,  in  not  explaining  this  solu- 
tion, they  did  not  explain  the  changes  of 
food  in  the  stomach. 

In  the  formation  of  chyme,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider,  1st,  The  circumstances  in  which, 
the  food  is  found  in  the  stomach.  2dly,  The 
chemical  nature  of  it. 

The  circumstances  affecting  the  food  in 
the  stomach  during  its  stay  there  are  not 
numerous :  1st,  it  suffers  a  pressure  more 
or  less  strong  cither  from  the  sides  of  the 
abdomen,  or  from  those  of  the  stomach  ; 
2dly,  the  whole  is  entirely  moved  by  the 
motions  of  respiration  ;  Sdly,  it  is  exposed 
to  a  temperature  /  of  thii  ty  to  thirty-two 
degrees  of  Reaumur  ;  4thly,  it  is  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  saliva,  of  tlie  mucosities 
proceeding  from  the  mouth  and  the  oesopha- 
gus, as  well  as  the  fluid  secreted  by  the 
raucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  fluid  is 
slightly  viscous,  that  it  contains  much  water, 
mucus,  salts,  with  a  base  of  soda  and  am- 
monia, and  lactic  acid  of  Berzelius. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  food,' we 
hcive  already  seen  how  variable  it  is,  since 
all  the  immediate  principles,  animal  or  veget- 
able, may  be  carried  into  the  stomach  in 
different  forms  and  proportions,  and  serve 
■ftsefuUy  in  the  formation  of  chyme.  .Now, 
making  allowance  for  the  nature  of  the  food, 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed 
in  the  stomach,  shall  we  be  able  to  account 
for  the  known  phenomena  of  the  formation 
of  chyme  ?  The  temperature  of  thirty  to 
thirty-two  degrees,  R.  =»  100  to  104  F.;  the 
pressure,  and  the  tossing  that  the  food  sustains, 
cannot  be  considered  as  the  principal  cause 
of  its  transformation  into  chyme  ;  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  only  co-operate  in  this ;  the 
action  of  the  saliva  and  that  of  the  fluid 
secreted  in  the  stomach  remain ;  but  after 
the  known  composition  of  the  saliva  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  it  can  attack  and  change 
the  nature  of  the  food ;  at  most,  it  can  only 
serve  to  divide,  to  imbibe  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  separate  its  particles  :  it  must 
then  be  the  action  of  the  fluid  formed  by  the 
internal  membrane  of  the  stomach.  It  ap- 
pears certain  that  this  fluid,  in  acting  che- 
mically upon  the  alimentary  substances, 
dissolves  them  from  the  surface  towards  the 
centre. 

To  produce  a  palpable  proof  of  it,  with 
this  fluid  of  which  we  speak,  there  have  been 
attempts  made  to  produce  what  is  called 
in  physiology,  artificial  digcstioiui,'thi\t  is,  after 
having  macerated  food,  it  is  mixed  with 
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gastric  juico,  and  then  exposed  in  a  tube  or 
any  otiier  vase  to  a  temperature  equal  to  that 
of  the  stomach.  Spallanzani  advanced  tliat 
these  digestions  succeeded,  and  that  the  food 
was  reduced  to  chyme  ;  but,  according  to 
the  researches  of  de  Montegre,  it  appears 
that  they  are  not ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  substances  employed  luidergo  no  alter- 
ation analogous  to  chymification ;  this  is 
agreeable  to  experiments  made  by  Reaumur. 
But  because  the  gastric  juice  does  not  dis- 
solve the  food  when  put  with  it  into  a  tul)e, 
we  ought  not  to  conclude  that  the  same 
fluid  cannot  dissolve  the  food  when  it  is  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach ;  the  circum- 
stances are  indeed  far  from  being  the  same  : 
in  the  stomach,  the  temperature  is  constant, 
the  food  is  pressed  and  agitated,  and  the 
saliva  and  gastric  juice  are  constantly  re- 
newed ;  as  soon  as  the  chyme  is  formed,  it  is 
carried  away  and  pressed  in  the  duodenum. 
Nothing  of  this  takes  place  in  the 'tube 
or  vase  which  contains  the  food  mixed 
with  gastric  juice ;  therefore,  the  want  of 
success  in  artificial  digestions,  proves  no- 
thing which  tends  to  explain  the  formation 
of  chyme. 

But  how  does  it  happen  that  the  same 
fluid  can  act  in  a  manner  similar  upon  the 
great  variety  of  alimentary  substances,  animal 
and  vegetable  ?  The  acidity  wliich  cha- 
racterizes it,  though  fit  to  dissolve  certain 
matters,  as  albumen,  for  example,  would  not 
Ije  suitable  for  dissolving  fat. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  nothing 
proves  the  gastric  juice  to  continue  always 
the  same ;  the  small  number  of  analyses 
that  have  been  made  of  it  demonstrate,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  presents  consideral)le 
varieties  in  its  properties.  The  contact  of 
different  sorts  of  food  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  may  possibly  in- 
fluence its  composition  ;  it  is  at  least  certain, 
that  this  varies  in  the  different  animals.  For 
example,  that  of  man  is  incapable  of  acting 
on  bones  ;  it  is  well  known  that  the  dog 
digests  these  substances  perfectly. 

Generally  speaking,  the  action  by  which 
the  chyme  is  formed  prevents  the  re-action 
of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  food  upon 
each  other :  but  this  effort  takes  place  only 
in  good  digestions;  in  bad  digestion, 
fermentation,  and  even  putrefaction  may 
take  place  :  this  may  be  suspected  by  tlie 
great  quantity  of  inodorous  gases  that  are 
developed  in  certain  cases,  andjthe  sulphiiret- 
cd  hydrogen  which  is  disengaged  in  otiiers. 

The  nerves  of  the  eiglith  pair  have 
long  been  considered  to  direct  the  act  of 
chymification  :  in  fact,  if  tliese  nerves 
arc  cut,  or  tied  in  the  neck,  tlie  matters 
introduced  into  the  stomach  undergo  no 
alteration.  But  the  consequence  (says 
Dr.  Magendie)  that  is  deduced  from  this 
fact  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  rigorous. 
Is  not  the  effect  produced  ujion  the  stomach 
by  tlie  injury  done  to  respiration,  confounded 


Iiere  with  the  direct  influence  of  the  section 
of  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  upon  this  or- 
gan ?  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it ;  for,  as 
I  have  many  times  done,  if  the  two-eighth 
pairs  be  cut  in  the  breast  below  the  branches 
whicli  go  to  the  lungs,  tJie  food  which  is 
introduced  afterwards  into  the  stomach  is 
transformed  into  chyme,  and  ultimately  fur- 
nishes an  abundant  chyle. 

Some  persons  imagine  that  electricity  may 
have  an  influence  in  the  production  of 
chyme,  and  that  the  nerves  we  mention  may 
be  the  conductors :  there  is  no  established 
fact  to  justify  this  conjecture.  The  most 
probable  use  of  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair 
is,  to  establish  intimate  relations  between 
the  stomach  and  the  brain,  to  give  notice 
whether  any  noxious  substances  have  entered 
along  with  the  food,  and  whether  they  are 
capable  of  being  digested. 

In  a  strong  person,  the  operation  of  the 
formation  of  chyme  takes  place  without  his 
knowledge ;  it  is  merely  perceived  that  the 
sensation  of  fulness,  and  the  difficulty  of 
respiration  produced  by  the  distention  of  the 
stomach,  disappear  by  degrees ;  but  fre- 
quently, with  people  of  a  delicate  tempera- 
ment, digestion  is  accompanied  with  feeble- 
ness in  the  action  of  tlie  senses,  with  a  general 
coldness,  and  slight  shiverings  ;  the  activity 
of  the  mind  diminishes,  and  seems  to  become 
drowsy,  and  there  is  a  disposition  to  sleep. 
The  vital  powers  are  then  said  to  be  concen- 
trated in  the  organ  that  acts,  and  to  abandoii 
for  an  instant  the  others.  To  those  general 
effects  are  joined  the  production  of  the  gas 
that  escapes  by  the  mouth,  a  feeling  of 
weight,  of  heat,  of  giddiness,  and  sometimes 
of  burning,  followed  by  an  analogous  sensa- 
tion along  tlie  cesophagus,  &c.  These  effects 
are  felt  particularly  towards  the  end  of  the 
chymification.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  these  laborious  digestions  are  much  less 
beneficial  than  tlie  others. 

From  the  stomach  the  food  is  received 
into  the  small  inlesLine,  which  is  the  longest 
portion  of  the  digestive  canal ;  it  establishes 
a  communication  between  the  stomach  and 
the  large  intestine.  Not  being  susceptible 
of  much  distention,  it  is  twisted  a  great  many 
times  upon  itself,  being  much  longer  tlian 
tlie  place  in  which  it  is  contained.  It  is 
fixed  to  the  vertebral  cohnnn  by  a  fold  of  the 
periton;eum,  which  limits,  yet  aids  its  mo- 
tions ;  its  longitudinal  and  circidar  fibres  are 
not  separated  as  in  tlic  stomach  ;  its  mucous 
membrane,  whicii  presents  many  villi,  and  a 
great  number  of  mucous  follicles,  fonns  ir- 
regular circular  folds,  (he  number  of  which 
are  greater  in  projjortion  as  the  intestine  is 
examined  nearer  the  pyloric  orifice :  these 
folds  are  called  vnlvulie  connivenics. 

Tlie  small  intestine  receives  many  blootl- 
vessels  ;  its  nerves  come  from  the  gn7ij;lions 
of  the  great  sipnpathelic.  At  its  internal 
surface  tlie  numerous  orifices  of  the  chylife- 
rous  vessels  open. 
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This  intestine  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
called  the  duodenum,  jejunum,  and  ileum. 
The  mucous  memhrane  of  the  small  intestine, 
like  that  of  the  stomach,  secretes  abundance 
of  mucus ;  viscous,  tliready,  of  a  salt  taste,  and 
reddens  strongly  turnsol  paper  ;  all  which 
properties  are  also  in  the  liquid  secreted  by 
tlie  stomach.  Haller  gave  this  iluid  the  name 
oi  intestinal  juice ;  the  quantity  that  is  formed 
in  twenty-four  hours  he  estimated  at  eight 
pounds. 

Not  far  from  the  gastric  extremity  of  this 
intestine  is  the  common  orifice  of  the  biliary 
and  pancreatic  canals,  by  which  the  fluid 
secreted  by  the  liver  and  the  pancreas  flow 
into  the  intestinal  cavity.  If  the  formation 
of  the  chyme  is  still  a  mystery,  the  nature 
of  the  phenomena  that  take  place  in  the 
small  intestine  are  little  better  known. 

In  the  experiments  wliich  have  been 
made  on  dogs  and  rabbits,  the  cliyme  is 
seen  to  pass  from  the  stomach  into  the  duo- 
denum. The  phenomena  are  these.  At 
intervals,  more  or  less  distant,  a  contrac- 
tile motion  commences  towards  the  middle 
of  tlie  duodenum  ;  it  is  propagated  rapidly 
to  tlie  site  of  the  pylorus  :  this  ring  contracts 
itself,  as  also  the  pyloric  part  of  the  stomach ; 
by  this  motion,  the  matters  contained  in  the 
duodenum  are  pressed  back  towards  the 
pylorus,  where  they  are  stopped  by  the  valve, 
and  those  that  are  found  in  the  jiyloric  part, 
are  partly  pressed  towards  the  splenic  part ; 
but  this  motion,  directed  from  the  intestine 
towards  the  stomach,  is  very  soon  replaced 
by  another  in  a  contrary  direction,  that  is, 
which  propagates  itself  from  the  stomach 
towards  the  duodenum,  the  result  of  which 
is  to  make  a  considerable  quantity  of  chyme 
pass  the  pylorus. 

This  fact  seems  to  indicate  that  the  valve 
of  the  pylorus  serves  as  much  to  prevent  the 
matters  contained  in  the  small  intestine  from 
flowing  back  into  the  stomach,  as  to  re- 
tain the  chyme  and  the  food  in  the  cavity  of 
this  organ. 

The  motion  that  we  have  described,  is 
generally  repeated  many  times  following, 
and  modified  as  to  the  rapidity,  the  intensity 
of  the  contraction,  &c.  ;  it  then  ceases  to 
begin  again  after  some  time.  It  is  not 
very  marked  in  tlie  first  moments  of  the  form- 
ation of  the  ciiyme ;  the  extremity  only  of 
tlic  pyloric  part  participates  in  it.  It  aug- 
ments in  proportion  ss  the  stomach  becomes 
empty ;  and,  towards  the  end  of  chymifica- 
tion,  it  often  takes  place  over  the  whole 
stomach.  It  is  not  suspended|_by  the  section 
of  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair. 

Thus  the  entrance  of  chyme  into  the  small 
intestine  is  not  perpetual.  According  as  it 
is  repeated,  the  chyme  accumulates  in  tlic 
first  portion  of  the  intestine,  it  distends  its 
sides  a  little,  and  presses  into  the  intervals  of 
the  valves ;  its  presence  very  soon  excites 
the  organ  to  contract,  and  by  this  means  one 
part  advances  into  the  intestine ;  the  other 


remains  attached  to  the  surface  of  its  mem- 
brane, and  afterwards  takes  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  same  phenomenon  continues 
down  to  the  large  intestine  ;  but,  as  the  duo- 
denum receives  new  portions  of  the  cliyme, 
it  happens  at  last  that  the  small  intestine  is 
filled  in  its  whole  length  with  this  matter. 
It  is  observed  only  to  be  much  less  abundant 
near  the  ceecum  than  at  the  pyloric  ex- 
tremity. 

The  motion  that,  detennines  the  progress 
of  the  chyme  tiirough  die  small  intestine, 
has  a  great  analogy  with  that  of  the  pylorus  : 
it  is  irregular,  returns  at  periods  which  are 
variable,  is  sometimes  in  one  direction,  some- 
times in  another,  takes  place  sometimes  in 
many  parts  at  once;  it  is  always  slow,  more 
or  less ;  it  causes  relative  changes  amongst 
the  intestinal  circumvolutions.  It  is  beyond 
the  influence  of  the  will. 

We  should  form  a  false  idea  of  it  were 
we  merely  to  examine  the  intestine  of  an 
animal  recently  dead ;  it  has  then  a  much 
greater  activity  than  during  life.  Never- 
tlieless,  in  weak  digestions  it  appears  to 
acquire  more  than  ordinary  energy  and 
velocity. 

In  whatever  manner  this  motion  takes 
place,  the  chyme  appears  to  move  very  slowly 
in  the  small  intestine  :  tlie  numerous  valves 
that  it  contains,  the  multitude  of  asperi- 
ties that  cover  the  mucous  membrane,  the 
many  bendings  of  the  canal,  are  so  many 
circumstances  that  ought  to  contribute  to 
retard  its  progress,  but  which  ought  to  favour 
its  mixture  with  the  fluids  contained  in  the 
intestine,  and  the  production  of  the  chyle 
which  results  from  it. 

Changes  that  the  chyme  undergoes  in  the 
small  intestine. — It  is  only  about  the  height 
of  the  orifice  of  the  choledochus  and  pan- 
creatic canal  that  the  chyme  begins  to  change 
its  properties.  Before  this,  it  preserves  its 
colour,  its  semi-fluid  consistence,  its  sharp 
odour,  its  slightly  acid  savour  ;  but,  in  mix- 
ing with  the  bile  and  the  pancreatic  juice,  it 
assumes  new  qualities  :  its  colour  becomes 
yellowish,  its  taste  bitter,  and  its  sharp  odour 
diminishes  much.  If  it  proceeds  from  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  matters,  which  contained 
grease  or  oil,  irregular  filaments  ai-e  seen  to 
form  liere  and  there  upon  its  surface  j  they 
are  sometimes  flat,  at  other  times  rounded, 
attach  themselves  quickly  to  the  surface  of 
the  valve,  and  appear  to  consist  of  crude 
chyle.  Tills  matter  is  not  seen  when  tlie 
chyme  proceeds  from  matter  that  contained 
no  fat ;  it  is  a  greyish  layer,  more  or  less 
thick,  which  adheres  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  apiiears  to  contain  the  elements 
of  chyle.  The  same  phenomena  are  ob- 
served in  the  tivo  superior  thirds  of  the  small 
intestine  :  but  in  the  inferior  third,  the  chy- 
mous  matter  is  more  consistent ;  its  yellow 
colour  becomes  more  deep ;  it  ends  some- 
times by  becoming  of  a  grcenisli  brown, 
which  pierce^  tiirough  the  intestinal  parietes. 
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and  o-ives  an  appearance  to  the  ileum,  distinct 
from  that  of  the  duodenum  and  jejunum. 
When  it  is  examined  near  the  ccccum,  there 
are  few  or  no  whitish  chylous  strife  seen  ;  it 
seems,  in  this  place,  to  be  only  the  remain- 
der of  the  matter  which  has  served  in  the 
formation  of  the  chyle. 

After  what  has  been  said  above,  upon  the 
varieties  that  the  chyme  presents,  we  may 
understand  that  the  changes  it  undergoes  in 
the  small  intestine  are  variable  according  to 
its  properties;  in  fact,  the  phenomena  of 
digestion  in  the  small  intestine,  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  food.  The  chyme, 
however,  preserves  its  acid  property ;  and  if 
it  contains  small  quantities  of  food  or  otlicr 
bodies  that  have  resisted  the  action  of  the 
stomach,  they  traverse  the  small  intestine 
without  undergoing  any  alteration.  Tlie 
same  phenomena  appear  when  the  same  sub- 
stances have  been  used.  Dr.  Magendie  has 
ascertained  this  fact  upon  the  bodies  of  two 
criminals  who,  two  hours  before  death,  had 
taken  an  ordinary  meal,  in  which  they  had 
eaten  the  same  food  nearly  in  equal  quanti- 
ty ;  the  matters  contained  in  tlie  stomach,  the 
chyme  in  the  pyloric  portion  andjin  the  small 
intestine,  appeared  to  him  exactly  the  same 
as  to  consistence,  colour,  taste,  odour,  &c. 

There  is  generally  gas  found  in  the  small 
intestine  during  the  formation  of  chyle. 
Drs.  Magendie  and  Chevreuil  have  made 
experiments  upon  the  bodies  of  criminals 
opened  shortly  after  death,  and  who  being 
young  and  vigorous  presented  the  most 
favourable  conditions  for  such  researches. 
In  a  subject  of  twenty-four  years,  who  had 
eaten,  two  hours  before  his  death,  bread,  and 
some  Swiss  cheese,  and  drank  water  red- 
dened with  wine,  they  found  in  the  small 
intestine  : 

Oxygen   0.00 

Carbonic  acid....  24.39 
Pure  hydrogen...  55.53 

Azote  •  20.08 

Total  -lOQ-O" 

In  a  second  subject,  aged  twenty-three 
years,  who  had  eaten  of  the  same  food  at  the 
same  hour,  and  whose  punishment  took  place 
at  the  same  time  : 

Oxygen  ■  0.00 

Carbonic  acid....  40.00 
Pure  hydrogen...  51.15 

Azote   ^'^^ 

Total  100-00 

In  a  third  experiment,  made  upon  a  young 
man  of  twenty-eight  years,  who,  four 
liours  before  death  had  eaten  bread,  beef, 
lentiles,  and  drank  red  wine,  they  found  in 
the  same  intestine : 

Oxygen   0.00 

Carbonic  acid....  25.00 
Pure  hydrogen...  8.40 
Azote   66.60 

Total... ..^  .100.00 


Tliey  never  observed  any  otiier  gases  in 
the  small  intestine.  .  These  gases  might 
have  different  origins.  They  might  possibly 
come  from  the  stomach  with  the  chyme ;  or 
they  were  perhaps,  secreted  by  the  intestinal 
mucous  memljrane ;  they  might  arise  from 
the  reciprocal  action  of  the  matters  contained 
in  the  intestine  ;  or  perliaps  they  might 
come  from  all  these  sources  at  once. 

However,  the  stomach  contains  oxygen, 
and  very  little  hydrogen,  whilst  they  liave 
almost  al\vays  found  much  hydrogen  in  the 
small  intestine,  and  never  any  oxygen. 
Besides,  it  is  a  daily  observation,  that  the 
little  gas  that  the  stomach  contains  is  gener- 
ally passed  by  the  mouth  towards  the  end  of 
chymification,  probably,  because  at  this 
instant  it  can  more  easily  advance  into  the 
oesophagus. 

The  probability  of  the  formation  of  gases  by 
the  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane  could 
not  be  at  all  admissible,  except  for  carbonic 
acid,  which  seems  to  be  formed  in  this  man- 
ner in  respiration.  With  regard  to  the  ac- 
tion of  matters  contained  in  the  intestine, 
Dr.  Magendie  says  he  has  many  times  seen 
the  chymous  matter  let  bubbles  of  gas  escape 
very  rapidly.  This  took  place  from  die  ori- 
fice of  the  ductus  choledochus  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ileum  ;  there  was  no  trace 
of  it  perceived  in  this  last  intestine,  nor  in 
the  superior  part  of  the  duodenum,  nor  the 
stomach.  He  made  this  observation  again 
upon  the  body  of  a  criminal  four  hours 
after  death  ;  it  presented  no  traces  of  putre- 
faction. 

The  alteration  which  chyme  undergoes  in 
the  small  intestine  is  unknown ;  it  is  easily 
seen  to  be  the  result  of  tiie  action  of  the  bile, 
of  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  of  the  fluid  se- 
creted by  the  mucous  membrane,  upon  the 
chyme.  But  what  is  the  play  of  tlie  affini- 
ties in  this  real  chemical  operation,  and  why 
is  the  chyle  precipitated  against  the  sur- 
face of  the  valmiUs  conniventes,  whilst 
the  rest  remains  in  the  intestine  to  be 
afterwards  expelled?  This  is  completely 
unknown. 

We  have  learned  something  more  of  the 
time  that  is  necessary  for  this  alteration  of 
the  chyme.  Tlie  phenomenon  does  not  take 
place  quickly :  in  animals,  it  often  liappens 
tliat  we  do  not  find  any  chyle  formed  tlirce 
or  four  hours  after  the  meal. 

After  what  has  been  said,  we  see  tliat  in 
the  small  intestine,  tlic  chyme  is  divided  into 
two  parts :  tiic  one  wliich  attaches  itself  to 
the  sides,  and  which  is  the  chyle  still  im- 
pure; the  otlier  the  true  refuse,  which  is 
destined  to  be  thrown  info  the  large  intes- 
tine, and  afterwards  entirely  carried  out  of 
tlie  body. 

The  manner  in  which  drinks  accumulate 
in  tlic  stomach  differs  little  from  that  of  tlie 
aliments ;  it  is  generally  quickei-,  more 
equal,  and  more  easy  ;  probably  because  the 
liquids  spread,  and  distend  the  stomach  iporc 
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\iniformly.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  food, 
they  occupy  more  particularly  its  left  and 
middle  portion  ;  the  pyloric,  or  right  ex- 
tremity contains  always  much  less. 

The  distention  of  the  stomach  must  not, 
however,  be  carried  to  a  great  degree,  for  the 
liquid  would  be  expelled  by  vomiting.  This 
frequently  happens  to  persons  that  swallow 
a  great  quantity  of  dfink  quickly.  When 
we  wish  to  excite  vomiting  in  persons  who 
have  taken  an  emetic,  one  of  tlie  best  means 
is  to  make  them  drink  a  number  of  glasses 
of  liquid  quickly. 

The  presence  of  drinks  in  tlie  stomach 
produces  local  phenomena  like  those  which 
take  place  from  the  accumulation  of  the 
■aliments .;  tlie  same  changes  in  the  form  and 
position  of  the  organ,  the  same  distention 
•of  the  abdomen,  the  same  contraction  of 
tlie  pylorus  and  the  <Esophagus,  &c. 

Tlie  general  phenomena  are  different 
from  tliose  produced  by  the  aliments :  this 
depends  on  the  action  of  the  liquids  upon 
the  sides  of  the  stomach,  and  the  quick- 
ness with  which  they  are  carried  into  the 
blood. 

Potations,  in  passing  rapidly  through  the 
mouth  and  the  oesophagus,  preserve  more 
tlian  the  food  their  proper  temperature  until 
tliey  aiu-ive  in  the  stomach.  We  therefore 
prefer  them  to  those,  when  we  wish  to  ex- 
perience in  this  organ  a  feeling  of  heat  or  of 
cold :  hence  arises  the  preference  that  we 
give  to  hot  drinks  in  winter,  and  cold  drinks 
in  summer. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  drinks  remain 
much  shorter  time  in  the  stomach  than  the 
aliments ;  but  the  manner  of  their  passage 
out  of  this  viscus  is  still  very  little  known. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  they  trarerse 
the  pylorus  and  pass  into  the  small  intes- 
tine, where  they  are  absorbed  with  the  chyle; 
nevertheless  a  ligature  applied  round  the 
pylorus  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hinder  it 
from  penetrating  into  the  duodenum,  does 
not  much  retard  its  disappearance  from  the 
cavity  of  the  stomach. 

Alteration  of  drinks  in  the  stomach. — Flu- 
ids, in  respect  of  the  alterations  that  they 
prove  in  the  stomach,  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes :  the  one  sort  do  not  form  any 
chyme,  and  the  other  are  chymifted  wholly 
or  in  part. 

To  the  first  class  belong  pure  water,  al- 
kohol,  sufficiently  weak  to  be  considered  as 
a  drink,  tlie  vegetable  acids,  &c.  During 
its  stay  in  the  stomach,  water  assumes  an 
equilibrium  of  temperature  with  tl^  sides  of 
this  viscus  :  it  mixes  at  the  same  time  with 
mucus,  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  saliva 
which  are  found  in  it ;  it  becomes  muddy, 
and  afterwards  disappears  slowly  without 
suffering  any  other  transfoimation.  One 
part  passes  into  the  small  intestine ;  the 
other  appears  to  be  directly  absorbed.  There 
remains  after  its  disappearance  a  certain 


quantity  of  mucus,  which  is  very  soon  re- 
duced to  chyme  like  the  aliments.  By  ob- 
servation we  know  that  water  deprived  of 
atmospheric  air,  as  distilled  water,  or  water 
charged  with  a  great  quantity  of  salts,  as 
well-water,  remain  long  in  the  stomach  ahd 
produce  a  feeling  of  weight. 

Alkohol  acts  quite  in  a  different  manner. 
We  know  the  impression  of  burning  heat 
that  it  causes  at  first  in  its  passage  through 
the  mouth,  the  pharynx,  the  oesophagus  ;  and 
that  which  it  excites  when  it  enters  the  sto- 
mach :  the  effects  of  this  action  determine 
the  contraction  of  this  organ,  irritate  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  augment  the  secre- 
tion of  which  it  is  the  seat ;  it  coagulates  at 
the  same  time  all  the  albuminous  parts  with 
which  it  is  in  contact ;  and  as  tlie  different 
liquids  in  the  stomacli  contain  a  considerable 
proportion  of  this  matter,  it  happens  that  a 
short  time  after  alkohol  has  been  swallowed, 
there  is  in  this  viscus  a  certain  quantity  of 
concrete  albumen.  The  mucus  undergoes 
a  modification  analogous  to  that  of  the  al- 
bumen ;  it  becomes  hard,  forms  irregular 
elastic  filaments,  which  preserve  a  certain 
transparency. 

In  producing  these  phenomena,  the  alko- 
hol mixes  with  the  water  that  the  saliva  and 
the  gastric  juice  contain ;  probably  it  dis- 
solves a  part  of  the  elements  that  enter  into 
their  composition,  so  that  it  ought  to  be  much 
weakened  by  its  stay  in  the  stomach.  It 
disappears  very  quickly  ;  its  general  effects 
are  also  very  rapid,  and  drunkenness  or 
death  follow  almost  immediately  the  intro- 
duction of  too  great  a  quantity  of  alkohol 
into  the  stomach. 

The  matters  coagulated  by  the  action  of 
the  alkohol  are,  after  its  disappearance,  di- 
gested like  solid  aliments. 

Amongst  the  drinks  that  are  reduced  to 
chyme,  some  are  reduced  in  part  and  some 
wholly. 

Oil  is  in  this  last  case  ;  it  is  transformed, 
in  the  pyloric  part,  into  a  matter  analogous 
in  appeai-ance  with  that  which  is  drawn  from 
the  purification  of  oils  by  sulphuric  acid ; 
this  matter  is  evidently  the  chyme  of  oil. 
On  account  of  this  transformation,  oil  is  per- 
haps the  liquid  that  remains  longest  in  the 
stomach. 

Every  one  knows  that'  milk  curdles  soon 
after  it  is  swallowed ;  this  curd  then  be- 
comes a  solid  aliment,  which  is  digested 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  Whey  only  can 
be  considered  as  drink. 

Tlie  greatest  number  of  drinks  that  we  use 
are  formed  of  water,  or  of  alkohol,  in  wliich 
are  ni  suspension  or  dissolution,  immediate 
anmial  or  vegetable  principles,  such  as  gela- 
tine, albumen,  osmazome,  sugar,  gum,  fe- 
cula,  colouring  or  astringent  matters,  &c. 
These  drmks  contain  salts  of  lime,  of  soda, 
of  potassa,  &c. 

The  result  of  several  experiments  that  have 
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been  made  upon  animals,  and  some  observa- 
tions that  have  been  made  on  man,  is,  that 
there  is  a  separation  of  the  water  and  the  alko- 
hol  in  the  stomach  from  the  matters  that  these 
liquids  hold  in  suspension  or  solution.  These 
matters  remain  in  tlie  stomacli,  where  they 
are  transformed  into  chyme,  like  tlie  ali- 
ments ;  whilst  the  liquids  with  which  they 
were  united  are  absorbed,  or  pass  into  the 
small  intestine ;  lastly,  they  are  conducted, 
as  we  have  just  now  seen,  in  treating  of  water 
and  alkohol. 

Salts  that  are  in  solution  in  water  do  not 
abandon  this  liquid,  and  are  absorbed  with  it. 
E.ed  wine,  for  example,  becomes  muddy 
at  first  by  its  mixture  with  juices  that  are 
formed  in,  or  carried  into  the  stomach ;  it 
very  soon  coagulates  the  albumen  of  these 
fluids,  and  becomes  flaky;  afterwards,  its 
colouring  matter,  carried  perhaps  by  the 
mucus  and  the  albumen,  is  deposited  upon 
the  mucous  membrane :  there  is  a  certain 
quantity  of  it  seen  at  least  in  the  pyloric  por- 
tion ;  the  watery  and  alkoholic  parts  disap- 
pear with  rapidity. 

The  broth  of  meat  undergoes  the  same 
changes,  Tlie  water  that  it  contains  is  ab- 
sorbed ;  the  gelatine,  the  albumen,  the  fat, 
and  probably  the  osmazome,  remain  in  the 
stomach,  where  they  are  reduced  into 
£hyme. 

Action  of  tlie  small  intestine  upon  drinks. — 
After  what  has  been  road,  it  is  clear  that 
fluids  penetrate,  under  two  forms,  into  the 
small  intestine:  1st,  under  that  of  liquid; 
2dly,  under  that  of  chyme. 

The  liquids  that  pass  from  the  stomach 
into  the  intestine  remain  but  a  short  time, 
«xcept  under  particular  circumstances  ;  they 
do  not  appear  to  undergo  any  other  altera- 
tion than  their  mixture  with  the  intestinal 
juice,  the  chyme,  the  pancreatic  liquid,  and 
the  bile  ;  they  do  not  form  any  sort  of  chyle  ; 
they  are  generally  absorbed  in  the  duodenum, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  jejunuin ; 
they  are  rarely  seen  in  the  ilium,  and  still 
more  rarely  in  the  large  intestine.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  last  case  does  not  happen  ex- 
cept in  the  state  of  sickness ;  for  example, 
during  the  action  of  a  purgative. 

The  chyme  that  proceeds  from  drinks 
follows  the  same  rule,  and  appears  to  undor- 
<TO  the  same  changes  as  tliat  of  the  food ;  it 
therefore  produces  chyle. 

Such  are  the  principal  phenomena  of  the 
digestion  of  drinks  :  we  see  how  necessary 
it  was  to  distinguish  them  from  those  that 
belong  to  the  digestion  of  the  aliments. 

But  we  do  not  always  digest  the  aliments 
and  the  drinks  separately,  as  we  have  sup- 
posed ;  very  frequently  tlie  two  digestions 
take  place  at  the  same  time. 

Drink  favours  tlie  digestion  of  Uie 
aliments ;  this  effect  is  probably  produc- 
ed in  various  manners.  Those  that  arc 
watery,  soften,  divide,  dissolve  even  certain 


foods ;  they  aid  in  this  manner  their  cliymi- 
fication  and  their  passage  through  the 
pylorus. 

Wine  fulfils  analogous  uses,  but  only  for 
the  substances  that  it  is  capable  of  dissolv- 
ing ;  besides,  it  excites  by  its  contact  tlie 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and 
causes  a  greater  secretion  of  tlie  gastric  juice. 
Alkohol  acts  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
wine,  only  it  is  more  intense.  It  is  thus 
that  those  liquors  which  are  used  after  meals, 
are  useful  in  exciting  the  action  of  the 
stomach. " — Magendie's  Physiology. 

DIGESTIVE.  [Digestivus;  iiom  digero, 
to  dissolve.)  A  term  applied  by  surgeons 
to  those  substances  which,  when  applied  to 
an  ulcer  or  wound,  promote  suppuration : 
such  are  the  ceratum  resina,  unguentwn  elt- 
mi,  warm  poultices,  fomentations,  &c. 

Digestive  salt.     The  muriate  of  potassa. 

Digestive  salt  of  Sylvius.  The  muriate  of 
potassa. 

DiGESTi'vuM  SAL. ,'    See  Potasses  murias. 
DIGITA'LIS.  (From  c/^Ms,  a  finger; 
because  its  flower  represents  a  finger.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Liniifean  system.  Class,  Didynamia;  Order, 
Angiospermia.  Fox-glove. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  com- 
mon fox-glove.    See  Digitalis  purpurea. 

Digitalis  purpurea.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  fox-glove.  Digitalis  —  calycinis 
foliolis  oralis  aculis,  corollis  obtusis,  labio  su- 
periore  integro,  of  Linnaeus.  The  leaves  of 
this  plant  have  a  bitter  nauseous  taste,  but 
no  remarkable  smell ;  they  have  been  long 
used  externally  to  ulcers  and  scropliulous 
tumours  with  considerable  advantage.  When 
properly  dried,  their  colour  is  a  lively 
green.  They  ought  to  be  collected  when 
the  plant  begins  to  blossom,  to  be  dried 
quickly  before  the  fire,  and  preserved  un- 
powdered. 

Of  all  the  narcotics,  digitalis  is  that  which 
diminishes  most  powerfully  the  actions  of  the 
system ;  and  it  does  so  wthout  occasioning 
any  previous  excitement.  Even  in  tlie  most 
moderate  dose,  it  diminishes  the  force  and 
frequency  of  tlie  pulse,  and,  in  a  large  dose, 
reduces  it  to  a  great  extent,  as  from  70  beats 
to  40  or  85  in  a  minute,  occasioning,  at 
the  same  time,  vertigo,  indistinct  vision, 
violent  and  durable  sickness,  with  vomiting. 
In  a  still  larger  quantity,  it  induces  convul- 
sions, coldness  of  tiie  body,  and  insensibility ; 
symjitoms  which  have  sometimes  terminated 
fatally.  As  a  narcotic,  fox -glove  has  been 
recommended  in  epilepsy,  insanity,  and  in 
some  acute  inflammatory  diseases.  Lately 
it  has  been  very  extensively  employed  in 
phtliisis,  and  the  beneficial  effects  which  it 
produces  in  tliat  disease,  are  probably  owing 
to  its  narcotic  power,  by  which  it  reduces  the 
force  of  the  circulation  through  tlie  lungs 
and  genei-al  system.  It  is  administered  so 
as  to  produce  Uiis  effect.    One  grain  of  the 
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J^DWdered  leaves,  or  ten  drops  of  the  satu- 
rated tincture,  may  be  given  night  and 
morning.  Tiiis  dose  is  increased  one  half 
every  second  day,  till  its  action  on  the  sys- 
tem becomes  apparent.  As  soon  as  the  pulse 
begins  to  be  diminished,  the  increase  of 
dose  must  be  made  with  more  caution  ;  and, 
whenever  nausea  is  induced,  it  ought  rather 
to  be  reduced,  or,  if  necessary,  intermitted 
for  a  short  time.  If  the  sickness  become 
iirgent,  it  is  best  relieved  by  stimulants,  par- 
ticularly large  doses  of  brandy,  with  aro- 
matics.  The  tincture  has  been  supposed  to 
be  the  best  form  of  administering  digitalis, 
when  the  remedy  is  designed  to  act  as  a 
narcotic:  it  is  also  more  manageable  in  its 
dose,  and  more  uniform  in  its  strength,  than 
the  dried  leaves. 

Besides  its  narcotic  effects,  digitalis  acts 
as  one  of  the  most  certain  diuretics  in  drop- 
sy, apparently  from  its  power  of  promoting 
absorption.      It  has  frequently  succeeded 
where  the  other  diuretics  have  failed.  Dr. 
Withering  has  an  undoubted  claim  to  this 
discovery  ;  and  the  numerous  cases  of  drop- 
sy related  by  him,  and  other  practitioners  of 
•established  reputation,  afford  incontestable 
evidence  of  its  diuretic  powers,  and  of  its 
practical  importance  in  the  cure  of  those 
disorders.    From  Dr.  Withering's  extensive 
experience  of  tlie  use  of  the  digitalis  in 
dropsies,  he  has  been  able  to  judge  of  its 
success  by  the  following  circumstances ;  — 
*'  It  seldom  succeeds  in  men  of  great  natu- 
*-al  strength,  of  tense  fibre,  of  warm  skia, 
of  florid  complexion,  or  in  those  with  a 
iight  and  cordy  pulse.    If  the  belly  in  as- 
cites be  tense,  hard,  and  circumscriJbed,  or 
the  limbs  in  anasarca  solid  and  resisting,  we 
Jiave  but  little  hope.    On  the  contrary,  if 
the  pulse  be  feeble,    or  intermitting,  the 
countenance  pale,  tlie  lips  livid,  the  skin 
cold,  the  swollen  belly  soft  and  fluctuating, 
tlie  anasarcous  limbs  readily  pitting  under 
the  pressure  of  the  finger,  we  may  expect 
the  diuretic  effects  to  follow  in  a  kindly  man- 
ner."   Of  the  inferences  which  he  deduces, 
the  fourth  is,  "that  if  it  (digitalis)  fails,'there 
Js  but  little  chance  of  any  other  medicine 
succeeding."   Although  the  digitalis  is  now 
generally  admitted  to  be  a  very  powerful 
diuretic,  yetj't  is  but  justice  to  acknowledge 
that  this  medicine  has  more  frequently  failed 
than  could  have  been  reasonably  expected 
from  a  comparison  of  the  facts  stated  by  Dr. 
Withering.    The  dose  of  the  dried  leaves 
in  powder  is  from  one  to  three  grains  twice 
a  day.    But  if  a  liquid  medicine  be  pre-- 
ferred,  a  drachm  of  the  dried  leaves  is  to  be 
infused  for  four  hours,  in  half  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,  adding  to  the  strained  liquor 
an  ounce  of  any  spirituous  water.  One 
cunce  of  this  infusion,  given  twice  a  day,  is 
a  medium  dose.    It  is  to  be  continued  in 
these  doses  till  it  eiUier  acts  upon  the  kid- 
TJejrs,  the  stomach,  the  pulse  (wliich,  as  has 
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been  said,  it  has  a  remarkable  pow-er  of  low- 
ering), or  the  bowels. 

The  administration  of  this  remedy  requires 
to  be  conducted  with  much  caution.  Its 
effects  do  not  immediately  appear;  and  when 
the  doses  are  too  frequent,  or  too  quickly 
augmented,  its  action  is  concentrated  so  as 
to  produce  frequently  the  most  violent  symp, 
toms.  The  general  rules  are,  to  begin  with 
a  small  dose,  to  increase  it  gradually,  till  the 
action  is  apparent  on  the  kidneys,  stomach 
intestines,  or  vascular  system ;  and  imme- 
diately suspending  its  exhibition,  when  its 
effects  on  any  of  these  parts  take  place. 

The  symptoms  arising  from  too  large  a 
dose  of  digitalis  are,  extreme  sickness,  ver- 
tigo, indistinct  vision,  incessant  vomiting, 
and  a  great  reduction  of  the  force  of  tlie  cir,- 
culation,  terminating  sometimes  in  syncope, 
or  convulsions.  They  are  relieved  by  fre- 
quent and  small  doses  of  opium,  brandy, 
aromatics,  and  strong  bitters,  and  by  a  blis- 
ter applied  to  the  region  of  the  stomach. 

DIGITATUS.  Digitate  or  fingered. 
A  leaf  is  called  folium  digitalum,  when  se- 
veral, leaflets  proceed  from  the  summit  of  a 
common  footstalk,  as  in  Folentilla  vmia ;  and 
reptane. 

DIGITIFORMIS.  Finger-like.  Ap- 
plied to  the  receptacle  of  the  Anim  macula- 
turn,  and  Calla  cethiopica. 

Digi'tium.    (From  digitus,  a  finger. 

1.  A  contraction  of  tlie  finger-joint. 

2.  A  whitlow,  or  other  sore  upon  tlie 
finger. 

DI'GITUS.  (From  dige^-o,  to  direct.) 
A  finger.  Digitus  manus,  is  the  finger,  pro- 
perly so  called  ;  and  digitm  pedis,  tiie  toe. 

Digitus  manus.  A  finger.  Thejingers 
and  thumb  in  each  hand  consist  of  fourteen 
bones,  there  being  three  to  each  finger,  and 
two  to  the  thumb  ;  they  are  a  little  convex 
and  round  towards  the  back  of  the  hand,  but 
hollow  and  plain  towards  the  palm,  except 
the  last,  where  tlie  nails  are.  The  order  of 
their  disposition  is  called  first,  second,  and 
third  phalanx.  The  first  is  longer  than  the 
second,  and  the  second  longer  than  the 
third.  What  has  been  said  of  the  fingers, 
applies  to  the  toes  also. 

DiGicus  PEDIS.  A  toe.  See  Digitus: 
Manus. 

DIGLO'SSUM.  (From  Sis,  double,  and 
y\w<T(Ta,  a  tongue  :  so  called  because  above 
its  leaf  there  grows  a  lesser  leaf,  like  two 
tongues.)    1.  The  Laurus  alexandrina. 

2.  Galen  makes  mention  of  a  man  born 
with  two  tongues. 

Diono'tio.  (From  dignosco,  to  distin- 
guish.)    See  Diagnosis. 

DIGY'NIA.  .(From  twice,  and 
7^7,,  a  woman. )  Tlie  name  of  an  order  of 
several  classes  of  the  sexual  system  of  plants, 
embracing  those  plants  which  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  class,  whatever  it  may  be,  add  th« 
circumstance  of  having  two  styles. 
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Dih^'maton.  (From  oia,  and  aijuo, 
blood. )  An  antidote  iii  which  is  the  blood 
of  many  animals. 

Diha'lon.  (From  Sta,  and  o\s,  salt.)  A 
plaster  prepared  with  salt  and  nitre,  adapted 
to  foul  idcers. 

Dii'pETEs.  (From  Zevs,  Sios,  Heaven, 
and  ■arnrloo,  to  fall :  i.  e.  falling  as  rain.)  An 
epithet  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  semen, 
wlien  it  is  discharged  like  a  shower  of  rain. 

DILATA'TIO.  (From  cWa<o,to enlarge.) 

1 .  Dilatation,  or  enlargement. 

2.  The  diastole  of  tlie  heart. 
DILA'TOR.   (From  dilato,  to  enlarge.) 

The  name  of  some  muscles  the  office  of 
which  is  to  open  and  enlarge  parts. 

Dilator  al^  nasi.    See  Levator  lahii 
mperioris. 

DIL  ATO'RIUM.  (From  dUato,  to  en- 
large.) A  surgical  instrument  for  enlarging 
any  part. 

DILL.  See  Anelhum. 
DILUENT.  [Diluens  ;  from  diluo,  to 
wash  away.)  Those  substances  which  in- 
crease the  proportion  of  fluid  in  the  blood. 
It  is  evident  that  this  must  be  done  by  wa- 
tery liquors.  Water  is,  indeed,  properly 
speaking,  the  only  diluent.  Various  addi- 
tions are  made  to  it,  to  render  it  pleasant, 
and  frequently  to  give  it  a  slightly  demul- 
cent quality.  But  these  are  not  sufficiently 
important  to  require  to  be  noticed,  or  to  be 
classed  as  medicines. 

Diluents  are  merely  secondary  remedies. 
They  are  given  in  acute  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, to  lessen  the  stimulant  quality  of  the 
blood.  They  are  used  to  promote  the  action 
of  diuretics  in  dropsy,  and  to  favour  the 
operation  of  sweating. 

Di'nica.  (From  hipos,  giddiness.)  Me- 
dicines which  relieve  a  giddiness. 

Di'nos.  See  JDinus. 
'  DI'NUS.  (From  Sij/eo),  to  turn  round.) 
JDinos.  Dizziness.  The  name  of  a  genUs  of 
disease  in  Good's  Nosology.  Class,  Neu- 
rotica ;  Order,  Syslalica.  It  has  only  one 
species.  JDinus  vertigo.  Vertigo,  or  giddiness. 
Dio'cRES.  The  name  of  a  lozenge. 
Di'oDOS.  (From.Sia,  and  oSoy,  the  way 
through.)    Evacuation  by  stool. 

DICE'CIA.  (From  5is,  double,  aod  oikw, 
a  house.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants  in 
the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus,  containing 
such  as  have  barren,  or  male,  flowers  on  one 
individual,  and  fertile,  or  female,  ones  on 
anoUier  of  the  same  species. 

Diceka'nthes.  (From  Sia,  and  oivavBri, 
the  flower  of  the  vine.)  A  remedy  said  to 
be  good  for  cholera,  in  which  was  the  flower 
of  die  vine-tree. 

DIO'GMUS.  (From  Biuku,  to  perse- 
cute.) A  distressing  palpitation  of  tlic  heart. 

DlOI'CUS.     (From  5iy,  double,  and 
oiKia,  a  house.)    Dioecious.      Plants  and 
flowers  are  so  called  when  the  baircn  and 
fertile  flowers  grow  from  two  separate  roots. 
DIONIS,  I'etek,  was  born  about  the 


mtddle  of  the  17th  century,  and  educated  fo 
the  practice  of  surgery.    He  was  appointed 
to  read  the  lectures  in  anatomy,  &c.  in  the 
royal  gardens  at  Paris,  instituted  by  Lewis 
XIV.,  and  after  this,  surgeon  to  tlie  queen, 
and  other  branches  of  the  royal  family,  which 
offices  he  held,  with  great  credit,  to  his  deatii, 
in  1718.    His  first  publication  gave  an  ac- 
count of  a  woman  who  died  in  the  sixth 
month  of  pregnancy,  of  what  he  considered 
to  be  a  ruptured  uterus ;  but  as  he  states 
that  there  were  two  uteri,  it  is  suspected  that 
the  ruptured  part  was  one  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes  much  enlarged.    He  afterwards  gave 
a  useful  epitome  of  anatomy,  which  was 
very  favourably  received,  passed  through  se- 
veral editions,  and  was  even  translated  into 
the  Tartar  language,  by  order  of  the  Empe- 
ror of  China.    His  next  work,  a  course  of 
surgical  operations,  obtained  still  more  cele- 
brity, which  it  even  now  in  some  degree  re- 
tains,   especially  as  commented  upon  by 
Heister.    Besides  these,  a  dissertation  on 
sudden  death,  and  a  treatise  on  midwiferj-, 
were  published  by  this  author. 

DioNYsi'scus.  (From  Atovvffos,  Bacchus, 
who  was  of  old  represented  as  having  horns. ) 
Certain  bony  excrescences,  near  the  temples, 
were  called  dionysisci. 

Dionysony'iiphas.  (From  Aiowsos,  Bac- 
chus, and  lAjfi^a,  a  nymph.)  A  berb  which, 
if  bruised,  smells  of  wine,  and  yet  resists 
drunkenness. 

Diopo'rum.  (From  Sta,  and  onwpa,  au- 
tumnal fruits.)  A  medicine  composed  of 
ripe  fruits  for  quincy. 

DIOPSIDE.    A  subspecies  of  oblique 
edged  augite,  found  near  Piedmont. 
DIOPTASE.    Emerald,  copper  ore. 
Dio'pTRA.      (From    SioTrh/xai,     to  see 
through.)  Dio])lro7i.   1.  Speculum  ani,  oris, 
or  uteri. 

2.  The  lapis  specularis. 
DIO'PTRICS.       {Dioptricus;  from 
Siotrhfiai,  to  see  tlirough.)    The  doctrine  of 
the  refraction  of  light. 

DiopTRi'sMus.  (From  Siotrhiiai,  to  see 
through. )  Dilatation  of  any  natural  passage. 

Dio'robum.  (From  Sia,  and  opoSos,  a 
vctcli.)  A  medicine,  in  the  composition  of 
which  there  arc  vetches. 

DiORRHo'sis.  (From  5ia,  and  oppos,  the 
serum.)  Diorosis.  1.  A  dissolved  state  of 
the  blood. 

2.  A  conversion  of  tlie  humours  into  se- 
rum and  water. 

DiORTHRo'sis.  (From  SiopSpoto,  to  direct.) 
The  reduction  of  a  fracture. 

DIOSCO'REA.  (Named  in  honour  of 
Dioscoridcs.)  Tlie  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linna;an  system.  Class,  Dioc- 
da ;  Order,  Hcxcmdria, 

DioscoRKA  Ai.ATA.  The  uamc  of  the 
plant  which  affords  the  esculent  root,  called 
the  yam.  It  is  obtained,  however,  from 
three  species;  the  alala,  bidbifera,  and  saliva. 
They  grow  spontaneously  in  botli  Indies, 
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and  tlieir  roots  are  promiscuously  oatoii  as 
•tlie  potatoe  is  with  lis.  Tliere  is  great  va- 
riety in  the  colour,  size,  and  shape  of  yams  ; 
some  are  generally  blue  or  brown,  round  or 
■oblong,  and  weigh  from  one  pound  to  two. 
They  are  esteemed  when  dressed  as  being 
nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion,  and  are 
preferred  to  wheaten  bread.  Their  taste  is 
somewhat  like  the  potatoe,  but  more  luscious. 
The  negroes,  whose  common  food  is  yams, 
boil  and  mash  tliem.  They  are  also  ground 
and  made  into  bread  and  puddings. 

When  they  are  to  be  kept  for  some  time, 
they  are  exposeil  upon  die  ground  to  the 
suri,  as  we  do  onions,  and  when  sufficiently 
withered,  they  are  put  into  dry  sand  in 
casks,  and  placed  in  a  diy  garret,  wliere 
they  remain  often  for  many  seasons  without 
iosing  any  of  their  primitive  goodness, 

DioscoREA  BULBiFERA.  See  Dioscorea 
aiata. 

Dioscorea  sativa.    See  Dioscorea  cdata. 
DIOSCbR'IDES,  Pedacius,  or  Peda- 
Nius,  a  celebrated  Greek  physician  and  bo- 
tanist of  Anazarba,  in  Cilicia,  now  Cara- 
mania,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
time  of  Nero.     He  is  said  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally a  soldier,  but  soon  became  eminent 
as  a  physician,  and  travelled  much  to  im- 
prove his  knowledge.    He  paid  particular 
■attention  to  the  materia  medica,  and  espe- 
cially to  botany,  as  subservient  to  medicine. 
He  profited  much  by  the  writings  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  more 
philosophical  botanist.    Dioscorides  has  left 
a  treatise  on  the  materia  medica,  in  five 
books,  chiefly  considering  plants  ;  also  two 
books  on  the  composition  and  application  of 
medicines,  an  essay  on  antidotes,  and  an- 
other on  venomous  animals.  His  works  have 
been  often  printed  in  modern  times,  and 
commented  upon,  especially  by  Matthiolus. 
He  notices  about  600  plants,  but  his  de- 
scriptions are  often  so  slight  and  superficial, 
as  to  leave  their  identity  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture ;  which  is  perhaps  of  no  very  great 
medical  importance;  though  their  virtues 
being  generally  handed  down    from  the 
Creeks,  it  might  be  useful   to  ascertain 
wl;ich  particular  plants  they  meant. 

Dioscu'ri.  (L  e.  Aios,  Kovpoi,  the  sons  of 
Jupiter,  or  Castor  and  Pollux.)  Tlie  paro- 
tid glands  were  so  named  from  their  twin- 
like equality  in  shape  and  position. 

Diospy'ros  lotus.  The  Indian  date  plum. 
The  fruit,  when  ripe,  has  an  agreeable  taste, 
and  is  very  nutritious, 

Dioxel^e'um.  (From  Sta,  o^us,  acid,  and 
eAowy,  oil.)  A  medicine  composed  of  oil  and 
vinegar. 

Dio'xos.  (From  Sta,  and  o^vs,  acid.)  A 
collyrium  composed  chiefly  of  vinegar. 

DIPHYLLUS.  (From  Sts,  double,  and 
<l>v\\oi/,  a  leaf.)  Diphyllous,  or  two-leaved. 
Applied  to  the  pcriantliium  of  flowers, 
when  tliyre  are  two  calyces ;  as  in  Vcpnver 
rlicras. 


Drpr.AsiA'sMus.  ( From  SiTrAow,  to  double.) 
The  re-exacerbation  of  a  disease. 
^  D I'PL O E.    (  Fi  oni  SittAow,  to  double. ) 
The  spongy  substance   between   the  two 
tables  of  the  skull. 

DIPLO'PIA.  (From  StTrAooy,  double, 
and  owTOfiai,  to  see. )  Fisus  duplicates.  A 
disease  of  the  eye,  in  which  the  person  sees 
an  object  double  or  triple.  Dr.  Cullen  makes 
it  a  variety  of  the  second  species  of  pseudo- 
blepsis,  which  he  calls  mutans,  in  which  ob- 
jects appear  changed  from  what  they  really 
are  ;  and  the  disease  varies  according  to  the 
variety  of  the  remote  causes. 

Di'pNoos.  (  From  Sij,  twice,  and  iri/eca,  to 
breatlie.)  A  wound  which  is  perforated  quite 
tlirough,  and  admits  the  air  at  botli  ends. 
£>ipp/e's  animal  oil.  See  Animal  oil. 
Dl'PSACUS.  (From  di^a,  thirst.-  50 
called  from  the  concave  situation  of  its 
leaves,  which  hold  water,  by  which  the  thirst 
of  the  traveller  may  be  relieved.)  JDi2)sacu7iu 

1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnasan  system.  Class,  Si/Hgenesia,-  Order, 
PoCygamia.     The  teasel. 

2.  A  diabetes,  from  the  continual  thirst 
attending  it. 

DIPSOSIS.  (From  5('K  thirst.)  Tlie 
name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's 
Nosology,  known  by  the  desire  for  drinking- 
being  excessive  or  impaired.  It  has  two 
species,  Dipsosis  avcns,  and  Dipsosis  ejrpers. 

DIPYRE.  Schmelstein.  A  mineral  found 
in  white  or  reddish  steatite  in  the  Western 
Pyrenees,  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  and 
liine. 

Dipvre'num.  (From  Sis,  twice,  andirvprit', 
a  berry.)     1.  A  berry,  or  kernel. 

2.  A  probe  with  two  buttons. 

Dipvri'tes.  (From  Sis,  twice,  and  irvp, 
fire.)  Dipyros.  An  epithet  given  by  Hip- 
pocrates to  bread  twice  baked,  and  which  he 
recommended  in  dropsies. 

DIRE'CTOR.  (From  dirigo,  to  direct.) 

1.  A  hollow  instrument  for  guiding  an  iu- 
cisor-knife. 

2.  The  name  oF  a  muscle. 

Director  penis.  (From  dirigo,  to  di- 
rect.)   The  same  as  erector  penis. 

Diri'nga.  a  name,  in  the  isle' of  Java,' 
for  tlie  Calamus  aromalicus.  See  Aconcs 
calamus. 

Disce'ssus.  (From  discedo,  to  depart.) 
The  separation  of  any  two  liodies,  before 
united,  hy  chemical  operation. 

DISCIFO'RMIS.  (From  discus,  a 
quoit,  and  forma,  likeness.)  Resembling  a 
disk,  or  quoit,  in  shape.  It  is  applied  to  the 
knee-pan. 

DISCOI'DES.  (From  Sicriroj,  a  quoit, 
and  etSos,  resemblance.)  Resembling  a  disk, 
or  quoit,  in  shape.  It  is  applied  to  tlie 
crystalline  humour  of  the  eye. 

Di.scRi'jiEN.    1,  A  small  roller. 

2.  The  diaphragm. 

DISCUS.  (F  rom  5i(r/cos,a  quoit  and  disk, 
and  from  its  flat  and  round  appearance  like 
F  f  2 
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the  circumference  of  the  sun.)  The  disk,  or 
central  part  of  a  leaf,  and  of  a  compound 
flower.  In  the  common  daisy,  the  white 
leaflets  of  tlie  flower  surround  the  disk. 

The  disk  of  a  leaf  is  the.  whole  flat  surface 
within  the  margin. 

_  DISCU'TIENT.  {DisciUiens  ;  from  dis- 
cutio,  to  shake  in  pieces.)  JJiscusorius ; 
Biachyticus.  A  term  in  surgery,  applied  to 
those  substances  which  possess  a  power  of 
tepelling  or  resolving  tumours. 

DISEASE.  Morbus.  Any  alteration 
from  a  perfect  state  of  health.  A  disease  is 
variously  termed :  when  it  pervades  the 
whole  system,  as  fever  does,  it  is  called  a 
general  disease,  to  distinguish  it  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye,  or  any  other  viscus,  which 
Is  a  partial  or  local  one.  When  it  does  not 
depend  on  another  disease,  it  is  termed 
idiopathic,  which  may  be  either  general  or 

partial,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  si/mptomatic 
one,  which  depends  upon  another  disease. 

See  also  Endemic,  Epidemic,  Sporadic,  &c. 
DISK.    See  Discus. 
DISLOCA'TION.     (Dislocatio ;  from 

disloco,  to  put  out  of  place.)  Luxation.  The 

secession  of  a  bone  of  a  moveable  articulation 

from  its  natural  cavity. 

DISPE'NSARY.    [Dispensarium-,  irom 

dispendoy  to  distribute.)    1.  The  shop  or 

place  in  which  medicines  are  prepared. 
2.  The  name  of  an  institution,  in  which  the 

poor  are  supplied  with  medicines  and  advice. 
DISPE'NSATORY.  {Dispensatorium; 

from  dispendo,  to  distitabute. )  Antidotarium. 

A  book  which  treats  of  the  composition  of 

medicines. 

DISSE'CTION.  (JDissectio;  from  disseco, 
to  'cut  asunder.)  The  cutting  to  pieces  of 
any  part  of  an  animal,  or  vegetable,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  its  structure.  See 
Anntomi/. 

DISSECTUS.  Cut.  A  term  used  by 
botanists  synonymously  with  incised  and 
laciniated,  to  leaves  which  are  cut,  as  it  were, 
into  numerous  irregular  portions.  See  Leaf. 

DISSEPIMENTUM.  (From  dissepio, 
to  separate.)  A  partition.  Applied  by  bo- 
tanists to  partitions  which  separate  tlie  cells 
of  a  capsule.    See  Capsula. 

Disse'ptum.  (From  dissepio,  to  inclo«e 
round.)  The  diaphragm,  or  membrane, 
which  divides  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  from 
the  abdomen. 

Dissolve'ntia.  (From  dissolvo,  to  loosen.) 

1.  Medicines  which  loosen  and  dissolve 
morbid  concretions  in  the  body. 

2.  In  chemistry,  it  means  menstrua. 
Dissolu'tus.     (From  dissolvo,  to  loosen.) 

Loose,  morbus  dissolutus.  An  epithet  ap- 
plied to  dysentery. 

DISTANS.  Distant.  Applied  to  petals 
from  their  direction;  as  in  Cucubalus  bacci- 
ferus. 

Diste'ntio.    (From  distendo,  to  stretcli 
out.)  1.  Distention,  or  dilatation. 
2.  A  convulsion. 


DISTHENE.  See  Cyanite. 
DisTi'cHiA.  See  Distichiasis. 
DISTICHI'ASIS.  (From  harixM-. 
from  S(s,  double,  and  srixos,  a  row.)  Z)is- 
trichiasis ;  Dislichia.  A  disease  of  the  eye- 
lash, in  which  there  is  a  double  row  of  liairs, 
tlie  one  row  growing  outwards,  the  other 
inwards  towards  the  eye. 

DISTICHUS.  Two-ranked.  Applied 
to  stems,  leaves,  &c.  when  they  spread  in 
two  horizontal  directions  ;  as  the  branches 
of  the  Finns  jiicea,  or  silver  fur,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  Taxus  baccala,  or  yew. 

DISTILLA'TION.  [BisliUalio  ;  from 
dislillo,  to  drop  little  by  little.)  Alsacta  ;  Ca- 
taslagmos.  A  chemical  process,  very  similar 
to  evaporation,  instituted  to  separate  tlie  vo- 
latile from  the  fixed  principles,  by  means  of 
heat.  Distillatory  vessels  are  either  alem- 
bics or  retorts ;  the  former  consist  of  an  in- 
ferior vessel  called  a  cucurbit  designed  to 
contain  the  matter  to  be  examined,  and 
having  an  upper  part  fixed  to  it,  called  the 
capital,  or  head.  In  this  last,  the  vapours 
are  condensed  by  the  contact  of  the  sur- 
rounding air,  or,  in  other  cases,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  cold  water  surrounding  the  head , 
and  contained  in  a  vessel  called  tlie  refrige- 
ratory. From  the  lower  part  of  the  capital 
proceeds  a  tube,  called  the  nose,  beak,  or 
spout,  through  which  the  vapours,  after 
condensation,  are,  by  a  proper  figure  of  the 
capital,  made  to  flow  into  a  vessel  called  the 
receiver,  which  is  usually  spherical.  Tliesfe 
receivers  have  diflTerent  names,  according  to 
their  figure,  being  called  mattrasses,  balloons, 
&c.  Retorts  are  a  kind  of  bottle  of  glass, 
pottery,  or  metal,  the  bottom  being  spheri- 
cal, and  the  upper  part  gradually  diminish- 
ing into  a  neck,  wliich  is  turned  on  one  side. 

Distilled  vinegar.    See  Acelum. 

DISTO'RTION.  (Distorlio;  from  rfw- 
torqueo,  to  wrest  aside.)  A  term  applied 
to  the  eyfes,  when  a  person  seems  to  turn 
them  from  the  object  he  would  look  at,  and 
is  then  called  squinting,  or  strabismus.  It 
also  signifies  the  bending  of  a  bone  preter- 
naturally  to  one  side ;  as  distortion  of  the 
spine,  or  vertibraa. 

DISTO'RTOR.  (From  distorqueo,  to 
wrest  aside.)  A  muscle,  the  office  of  wliich 
is  to  draw  the  mouth  awry. 

DisTORTOR  OBIS.   Sce  Zi/gomaticus  minor, 

Districhi'asis.    See  Disiichiasis. 

DI'STIIIX.  (From  Sis,  double,  and 
fipif,  the  hair.)  A  disease  of  the  hair,  when 
it  splits  and  divides  at  the  end. 

DITTANDER.  Sqc  Lepidittm  sativim. 

DITTANY.    See  Diclamnus. 

Dittany,  bastard.    See  Dictamnus  albus. 

Ditlaiiy  of  Crete,  See  Origamim  dictam- 
nus. 

Dittany,  white.    See  Dictamnus  albus. 

DIURE'SIS.  (From  5ia,  through,  and 
ovpew,  to  make  water.)  An  increased  se- 
cretion of  urine.  It  is  also  applied  to  a  dia- 
betes. 
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DIURETIC.  (Diureliais.  AiovprjriKos ; 
from  diovpTjffis,  a  discharge  of  urine.)  That 
which,  when  taken  internally,  augments  the 
flow  of  urine  from  the  kidneys.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  such  an  effect  will  be  produced  by 
any  substance  capable  of  stimulating  the 
secreting  vessels  of  the  kidneys.  All 
the  saline  diuretics  seem  to  act  in  this 
manner.  Tliey  are  received  into  the  cir- 
culation ;  and  passing  off"  with  the  urine, 
stimulate  the  vessels,  and  increase  the  quan- 
tity secreted. 

There  are  other  diuretics,  the  effect  of 
which  appears  not  to  arise  from  direct  appli- 
cation, but  from  an  action  excited  in  the 
stomach,  and  propagated  by  nervous  com- 
mimication  to  the  secreting  urinary  ves- 
sels. 

The  diuretic  operation  of  squill,  and  other 
vegetables,  appears  to  be  of  this  kind. 

There  is  still,  perliaps,  another  mode  in 
which  certain  substances  produce  a  diuretic 
effect ;  tliat  is  by  promoting  absorption. 
When  a  large  quantity  of  watery  fluid  is 
introduced  into  the  circulating  mass,  it 
stimulates  the  secreting  vessels  of  the  kid- 
neys, and  is  carried  off  by  urine.  If,  there- 
fore, absorption  be  promoted,  and  if  a  por- 
tion of  serous  fluid,  perhaps  previously 
eflused,  be  taken  up,  the  quantity  of  fluid 
secreted  by  the  kidneys  will  be  increased. 
In  this  way  digitalis  seems  to  act:  its  diu- 
retic effect,  it  has  been  said,  is  greater  when 
exhibited  in  dropsy  than  it  is  in  health.  , 

On  the  same  principle  (the  effect  arising 
from  stimulating  the  absorbent  system),  may 
probably  be  explained  the  utility  of  mer- 
cury in  promoting  the  action  of  several 
diuretics. 

The  action  of  these  remedies,  is  promoted 
by  drinking  freely  of  mild  diluents.  It  is 
also  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  surface  of 
the  body.  If  external  heat  be  applied,  diu- 
resis is  frequently  prevented,  and  diaphoresis 
produced.  Hence  the  doses  of  them  should 
be  given  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  the 
patient,  if  possible,  be  kept  out  of  bed. 

The  direct  efiects  of  diuretics  are  suffi- 
ciently evident.  They  discharge  the  watery 
part  of  the  blood;  and,  by  that  discharge, 
they  indirectly  promote  absorption  over  the 
whole  system. 

Di  'opsy  is  the  disease  in  which  they  are 
principally  employed ;  and  when  they  can 
be  brought  to  act,  the  disease  is  removed 
with  less  injury  to  the  patient  than  it  can 
be  by  exciting  any  other  evacuation.  Their 
success  is  very  precarious,  tlie  most  power- 
ful often  failing;  and,  as  the  disease  is  so 
frequently  connected  with  organic  affection, 
even  tlie  removal  of  the  efi'used  fluid,  when 
it  takes  place,  only  palliates  without  effect- 
ing a  cure. 

Diuretics  have  been  likewise  occasionally 
used  in  calculous  affections,  in  gonorrhoea, 
and  with  a  view  of  diminishing  plethora,  or 
checking  profuse  perspiration. 


Murray,  in  his  Elements  of  Materia 
Medica,  classes  the  super-tartrate  of  potassa, 
or  cream  of  tartar,  and  nitrate  of  potassa,  or 
nitre,  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  crude 
sal-ammoniac,  potassa,  and  the  acetate  of 
potassa,  or  kali  acetatum,  among  the  saliiie 
diuretics  ;  and  selects  the  following  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom:  —  scilla  maritima,  digi- 
talis pui-purea,  nicotiana  tabacum,  solanum 
dulcamara,  lactuca  virosa,  colchicuni  au- 
tumnajp,  gratiola  officinalis,  spartium  sco- 
parium,  juniperus  communis,  copaifera  offi- 
cinalis, pinus  balsamea,  and  pinus  larix; 
and  the  lytta  vesicatoria  from  the  animal 
kingdom. 

In  speaking  of  particular  diuretics,  Dr, 
Cullen  says,  the  diuretic  vegetables  men- 
tioned by  writers  are  of  very  little  power, 
and  are  employed  with  very  little  success. 
Of  the  umbellatas,  the  medicinal  power  re- 
sides especially  in  their  seeds  ;  but  he  never 
found  any  of  them  very  efficacious.  The 
semen  dauci  sylvestris  has  been  commended 
as  a  diuretic ;  but  its  powers  as  such  are  not 
very  remarkable.  In  like  manner,  some  of 
.the  j)la7itce  stellat(X  have  been  commended  a.s 
diuretics;  but  none  of  them  deserve  our 
notice,  except  the  7-ubia  linctorium,  the  root 
of  which  passes  so  raucli  by  the  kidneys  as 
to  give  its  colour  to  the  urine.  Hence  it 
may  fairly  be  supposed  to  stimulate  the  se- 
cretories ;  but  Dr.  Cullen  found  its  diuretic 
powers  did  not  always  appear,  and  never  to 
any  considerable  degree  ;  and  as,  in  brute 
animals,  it  has  always  appeared  hurtful  to 
the  system,  he  does  not  think  it  fit  to  be 
employed  to  any  extent  in  human  diseases. 
The  bardana,  lithospermum,  ononis,  aspara- 
gusj  enula  campana,  are  all  substances  which 
seem  to  pass,  in  some  measure,  by  the  kid- 
neys ;  but  their  diuretic  powers  are  hardly 
worth  notice. 

The  principle  articles  included  by  Dr. 
Cullen,  in  liis  catalogue  of  diuretics,  are 
dulcamara,  digitalis,  scilla;  some  of  the 
alliaceae  and  siliquosa;;  the  balsams  and 
resins;  cantharides,  and  the  diuretic  salts. 

Ditapora'tio.  Evaporation. 

DIVARICATION.  The  crossing  of 
any  two  things  :  thus  when  the  muscular  or 
tendinous  fibres  intersect  each  other  at  dif- 
ferent angles,  they  are  said  to  divaricate. 

Divellent  affinity.     See  Affinity  quiescent. ' 

Diverso'rium.  (From  diversor,  to  resort 
to. )    The  receptaculum  chyli. 

DIVERTICULUM.  A  mal-formation 
or  diseased  appearance  of  a  part,  in  which 
a  portion  goes  out  of  the  regular  course  ; 
and  thereby  forms  a  diverticulum,  or  devi- 
ation from  the  usual  course.  It  is  generally 
applied  to  tlie  alimentary  canal. 

Diverticulum  nuckii.  The  opening 
through  which  the  round  ligaments  of  the 
uterus  pass.  Nuck  asserted  that  it  remained 
open  a  long  time  after  birth  ;  to  these  open- 
ings he  gave  the  name  of  diverliculu. 

DIVI'NUS.     A  pompous   epithet  of 
Ff  ;} 
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many  compositions,  from  their  siipj^osud  ex- 
cellence. 

Divu'lsio.  (From  ^//VcZ/o.to  pull  asunder.) 
Urine  witli  uneven  sediment. 

DOCIMASTIC.  Ars  docimcislka.  The 
art  of  examining  fossils,  in  order  to  discover 
what  metals,  &c.  they  contain. 

DOCK.     See  Ruviex. 
I    Dock- cresses.     See  Lapsana. 

Dock,  sour.     See  Runiex  aceiosa. 

Dock,  watei:  See  Rumex  hi/clrolapu- 
thum. 

DODDER.    See  Cuscuta  epiUiymum. 

Dodecada'ctylus.  (From  SuSe/ta,  twelve, 
and  ^aidvKos,  a  finger  ;  so  named  because 
its  length  is  about  the  breadth  of  twelve 
fingers.)  The  duodenum,  an  intestine  so 
called.  It  must  be  observed,  that  at  the 
time  this  name  was  given,  anatomy  consisted 
in  the  dissection  of  brutes ;  and  the  length 
■was  therefore  probably  adjudged  from  the 
gut  of  some  animal,  and  not  of  man. 

DODECA'NDRIA.  (From  iwfi&ca, 
twelve,  and  avrip,  a  man.)  The  name  of  a 
class  of  plants  in  the  sexual  system,  em- 
bracing those  with  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
and  twelve  stamina. 

Dodecapha'mjacloi.  (From  5a)5e;fa, 
twelve,  and  <pa,pij.aKov,  a  medicine.)  An 
ointment  consisting  of  twelve  ingredients, 
for  whicli  reason  it  was  called  the  ointment 
of  tlie  twelve  apostles. 

Dodeca'theon.  (From  SoiSeKct,  twelve, 
and  li6T]fJLi,  to  put. )  An  antidote  consisting 
of  twelve  simples. 

DODONjEUS,  Rembebtus,  (or  Do. 
noENS,)  vy'^s  born  at  Mechlin  in  1517.  He 
became  physician  to  two  succeeding  em- 
perors, and  in  1582  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  physic  in  the  newly-founded 
University  of  Leyden,  the  duties  of  which 
he  performed  with  credit  till  his  death,  three 
years  after.  His  fame  at  present  chiefly 
rests  on  his  botanical^publications,  pai-ticu- 
larly  his  "  Pemplades,"  or  30  books  of 
the  history  of  plants.  Tlie  "  Frugum  His- 
toria,"  "  Herbarium  Belgicum,"  &c.  are  of 
much  inferior  merit. 

DOG.     See  Canis. 

Dog's-bane,  Syrian.  Sec  yhclepias  sy- 
riaca.  >■ 

Dog  s-grass.     See  TriLicum  repeals. 

Dog's-mercury.  See  Mcrcurialls  peren- 
nis. 

Dog-rose.     See  Rosa  ccniina. 

Dog-slunes.    See  Orclih  inascula. 

DO'GMA.  (Viom  doiaw,  to  be  of  opi- 
nion.) A  dogma,  or  opinion  founded  on 
reason  and  experience. 

DOLEIUTE.  Wiicn  volcanic  masses 
are  composed  of  grains  distinct  from  each 
other,  and  contain  I)esides  felspar,  mucli 
pyroxene,  black  oxide  of  iron,  ampibole,  fiC. 
jlicy  are  called  by  the  French  geologist, 
dolerilC' 

DO'LICHOS.  (From  SoAxxoJ,  long:  so 
called  from  its  long  shape.)    l.  Tlie  name 
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of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan  systen?. 
Class,  Diadclphia  ;  Order,  Decandriu, 

'2.  The  pliarmacopceial  name  of  tlic  cow- 
Iiage.     See  Dolichos  pruricns. 

DoLicHos  niURiENs.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  cowhage.  Doliclios  ;  Dolichos  — 
volubilis,  leguniinibus  racemosis,  valvulis  sub- 
carinatis  hirtis,  pedunctdis  teniis,  of  L.innjEU». 
The  pods  of  this  plant  are  covered  witii 
sharp  hairs,  which  are  the  parts  employed 
medicinally  in  form  of  electuary,  as  anthel- 
mintics. The  manner  in  wliich  these  hairy 
spicula  act,  seems  to  be  purely  mechanical : 
for  neither  the  tincture,  nor  the  decoction, 
possess  the  least  anthelmintic  power. 

Dolichos  soja.  The  plant  which  affords- 
the  soy.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  Japan, 
where  it  is  called  daidsu :  and  where  the 
pods  supply  their  kitchens  with  various  pro- 
ductions ;  but  the  two  principal  are,  a  sort 
of  butter,  termed  viiso,  and  a  pickle  called 
soojii, 

DOLABRIFORMIS.  (FroradoMetfrr, 
a  Jiatchet,  and  forma,  resemblance.)  Hat- 
chet-shaped. A  term  applied  to  a  leaf, 
which  is  compressed  with  a  very  prominent 
dilated  keel,  and  a  cylindrical  base ;  as  in 
-  Afisembri/antlienmm  dolabriforme. 

DOLOMITE.  A  calcareo-magiicsian 
carbonate. 

DO'LOR.  {Dolor,  oris,  f.)  Pain. 

Dor.oii.  FACIEI.     See  Tic  douloureux. 

DORO'NICUM.  {Tromdorougi,  Arab.) 
Leopard's  bane.     See  Arnica  montana. 

DoROKicuji  GERMANicuJi.  See  Arnica 
inonlana. 

DoRONicuM  ROMANUM.  The  pharma- 
copoeial  name  of  tlie  Roman  leopard's  bane. 

See  DoroHicum  j)ardalianches. 

DORONICUM    PAHnALlANCHES.      Thc  SJ'S- 

tematic  name  of  the  Roman  leopard's  bane. 
Doronicu7)i  romanum  ;  Doronicwni — foliis 
covdalis,  obtusis,  denliculatis ;  radicalihus 
petiolcitis;  caidinis  fimplcxicaidibus,  of  Lin- 
nfeus.  The  root  of  this  plant,  if  given  in 
a  full  dose,  possesses  poisonous  properties; 
but  instances  are  related  of  its  elBcacy  in 
cpilcptical  and  other  nervous  diseases. 

DO'RSAL.  {Dorsalis ;  from  dorsum,  the 
back.)    Belonging  to  the  back. 

DoRSALis  NERvus.  The  i  ucrve  which 
passes  out  from  the  vertebra:  of  the  back. 

DORSTE'NIA.  (Named  in  honour  of 
Dr.  Dorsten. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linna;an  system.  Class,  Tclrandria  ; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

DORSTENIA   BRAZILIENSIS.       TllC    rOOt  of 

this  plant  is  used  by  the  natives  of  Brazil, 
internally  and  externally.  They  call  it 
Caa  apia.  When  chewed,  it  has  thc  same 
ctfects  as  ipecacuanha.  llie  wounds  from 
poisoned  darts,  arc  said  to  be  cured  ■with  the 
juice  of  tJic  root,  which  they  pour  into  tlie 
wound. 

DonSTENlA   CONTHAVEttVA.      'DlC  syStpm- 

atic  name  of  the  i>lant  wliich  atlbrds  the 
contrayerva  root;  Conlraycrm ;  Diakctw; 
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Cypenis  longus,  odorus,  pcruanus ;  JSexoar- 
clica  radix.  Tlie  contrayerva  root  was  first 
brought  into  Europe  about  the  year  1581, 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  whence  its  name 
Drakena.  It  is  the  root  of  a  small  plant 
found  in  Peru,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Spanish  West  Indies.  Dr.  Houston  observes, 
that  the  roots  of  different  species  of  dorstenia 
are  promiscuously  gathered  and  exported  for 
those  of  the  contrayerva,  and,  as  all  the  spe- 
cies bear  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other, 
tliey  are  generally  used  for  medical  purposes 
in  this  country.  The  tuberous  parts  of 
tliese  roots  are  the  strongest,  and  should  be 
chosen  for  use.  They  have  an  agreeable 
aromatic  smell ;  a  rough  bitter,  penetrating 
taste ;  |and,  when  chewed,  they  give  out  a 
sweetish  kind  of  acrimony. 

It  is  diaphoretic  and  antiseptic  ;  and  was 
formerly  used  in  low  nervous  fevers,  and 
those  of  the  malignant  kind ;  but  its  use  is 
superseded  by  tlie  cinchona. 

Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  this  and  ser- 
pentaria  are  powerful  stimulants ;  and  both 
have  been  employed  in  fevers  in  which 
debility  prevailed.  However,  he  thinks, 
wine  may  always  supersede  the  stimulant 
powers  of  these  medicines  ;  and  that  debility 
is  better  remedied  by  the  tonic  and  antiseptic 
powers  of  cold  and  Peruvian  bark,  than  by 
any  stimulants. 

By  the  assistance  of  heat,  both  spirit  and 
water  extract  all  its  virtues ;  but  they  carry 
little  or  nothing  in  distillation;  extracts 
made  by  inspissating  the  decoction,  retain 
all  the  virtues  of  the  root. 

The  London  College  forms  the  compound 
powder  of  contrayerva,  by  combining  five 
ounces  of  contrayerva  root  with  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  prepared  shells.  This 
powder  was  formerly  made  up  in  balls, 
and  called  lajns  contrayerveE,  employed  in 
the  decline  of  ardent  fevers,  and  through 
the  whole  course  of  low  and  nervous  ones. 
The  radix  seqjentarias  virginiensis,  in  all 
cases,  may  be  substituted  for  the  contra- 
yerva. 

Drostenia  drakena.  The  systematic 
name  for  one  sort  of  the  contrayerva, 

Dorstenia  houstonii.  See  Dorstenia  con- 
trai/erva. 

Do'thien.    a  name  for  the  furunculus. 

DOUGLAS,  James,  M.D.  was  born  in 
Scotland  in  1675.  After  completing  his 
education,  he  came  to  London,  and  applied 
himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  anatomy 
and  surgerj',  which  he  both  taught  and 
practised  several  years  with  success.  Haller 
has  spoken  very  highly  of  his  preparations, 
to  show  the  motion  of  the  joints,  and  the 
structure  of  the  bones.  He  patronised  the 
celebrated  William  Hunter ;  who  assisted 
him  shortly  before  his  deatli  in  1742.  He 
was  reader  of  Anatomy  to  the  Company  of 
Surgeons,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, to  which  he  made  several  communi- 
cations.   He  published,  in  1707,  a  more 


correct  description  of  the  muscles  than  had 
before  appeared  ;  eight  years  after,  a  tolerable 
account  of  preceding  anatomical  writers;  in 
1726,  a  History  of  the  lateral  Operation  for 
the  Stone;  and  in  1730,  a  very  accurate 
Description  of  the  Peritoneum,  &c. 

DOUGLAS,  John,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  surgeon  to  the  Westminster 
Infirmary,  and  autlior  of  several  contro- 
versial pieces.  In  one  of  them,  called 
"  Remarks  on  a  late  pompous  Work,"  he 
censures,  with  no  small  degree  of  severity, 
Clieselden's  Anatomy  of  the  Bones;  in 
another,  he  criticises,  with  equal  asperity, 
the  works  of  Chamberlen  and  Chapman  ; 
and  in  a  third,  he  decries  the  new  forceps  of 
Dr.  Smellie.  He  also  wrote  a  work  on  the 
high  operation  for  the  stone,  which  he  prac- 
tised ;  a  Dissertation  on  the  Venereal  Dis- 
ease ;  and  an  Account  of  the  Efficacy  of 
Bark  in  stopping  Gangrene. 

DOVE'S  FOOT.  See  Geranium  ro' 
tundifolium.  , 

Dover's  jmwder.  See  Pulvis  ipecacuanha 
com2)osit.us, 

Down  of  seed.    See  Pajipus. 

DRA'BA.  (From  Spao-trtw,  to  seize;  so 
called  from  its  sudden  effect  upon  tiie  nose 
of  those  who  eat  it. )  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class, 
Tetradynamia  ;   Order,  Siliculosa. 

Drab  A  verna.  A  common  plant  on 
most  walls.  The  seed  is  hot  and  stimulat- 
ing, and  might  be  used  for  pepper. 

DRA'CO.  (Draco,  onis.  m.  Apa/cswv,  the 
dragon.)    The  dragon. 

Draco  mitigatus.  The  submuriate  of 
mercury. 

Draco  sylvestris.  See  Achillea  Ptar- 
Tnica . 

DRACOCE'PHALUM.  (From  Spa. 
Kiev,  a  dragon,  and  Ke(pa\ri,  a  head.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan 
system.  Class,  Didynamia  ;  Order,  Gym- 
nospermia. 

Dracocephalum  canariense.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  bidm  of  Gilead.  Tur- 
key-balsam ;  Canaiy  balsam ;  Balsam  of 
Gilead.  Moldavica ;  Melissa  Turcica.  Dra- 
cocephalum moldavica  —  Jloribus  verticellatis, 
bracteis  lanceolatis,  serraluris  capillaceis  of 
Linnaeus.  This  plant  aSbrds  a  fragrant 
essential  oil,  by  distillation,  known  in 
Germany  by  the  name  of  oleum  syritB.  The 
whole  herb  abounds  wdth  an  aromatic  smell, 
and  an  agreeable  taste,  joined  with  an  aro- 
matic flavour ;  it  is  recommended  to  give 
tone  to  the  stomach  and  nervous  system. 

Draconis  sanguis.  Dragon's  blood. 
See  Calamus  rotang. 

Dracontia.  Thedracontraof  the  Greeks 
according  to  Pliny,  was  the  Guinea  worm, 
or  dracunculus.    See  Medinensis  vena. 

Draco'ntium.  (From  ZpaKuiv,  a  dragon  ; 
so  called  because  its  roots  resemble  a  dra- 
gon's tail.)    See  Amm. dracunculus. 

DRACU'NCULUS.  (From  dpaKwv,  a 
F  f  4 
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serpent.)  Goydius  medinensis ;  Vermis 
■medinensis ;  Vena  medinensis ;  Vermi- 
ctdus  capillaris.  The  Guinea  worm.  This 
animalcule  is  common  in  botli  Indies,  in 
most  parts  of  Africa,  occasionally  at  Genoa, 
and  other  hot  countries.  It  resembles  the 
common  worm,  but  is  nmch  larger  ;  is  com- 
monly found  in  the  legs,  but  sometimes  in 
the  muscular  part  of  the  arms.  It  prin- 
cipally affects  children,  and  its  generation  is 
not  unlike  that  of  the  broad  wofms  of  the 
belly.  While  it  moves  under  the  skin,  it 
creates  no  trouble  ;  but,  in  length  of  time, 
the  place  near  the  dracunculus  suppurates, 
and  the  animal  puts  forth  its  head.  If  it  be 
drawn,  it  excites  considerable  uneasiness, 
especially  if  drawn  so  forcibly  as  to  break  it ; 
for  the  part  left  within  creates  intolerable 
pain.  These  worms  are  of  different  lengths. 
In  the  Edin.  Med.  Essays,  mention  is 
made  of  one  that  was  three  yards  and  a  half 
in  length. 

Dracunculus  pratensis.    See  Achillea 
ptarmica. 

Dragaca'ntha.    See  Astragalus. 
Draga7it  gum.    See  Astragalus. 
DRAGON.    See  Dr^co. 
Dragon's  blood.     See  Calamus  rotang. 
Dragon's  wort.    See  Arum  dracuncidus. 
DRAKE,  James,  M.D.  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  of  the  Royal 
Society,  published,  in  1707,  "A  new  Sys- 
tem of  Anatomy;"    which,  though  taken 
principally  from  Cowper,  being  on  a  re- 
duced plan,  and  more  within  the  reach  of 
students,    was  pretty  favourably  received. 
In  the  third  edition,  it  was  styled  <*  Anthro- 
pologia  Nova."    In  abscesses  of  the  antrum 
maxillare,  he  advised  drawing  one  of  the 
molar  teeth,  to  let  out  the  matter.     The  de- 
scription of  the  internal  nostrils,  and  of  the 
cavities  entering  them,  is  new;  as  are  also 
the  plates  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

Drake'na.  See  Dorstenia  conlrayerva. 
DRA'STIC.  {Drasticus.  ApouxTiKos,  ac- 
tive, brisk  ;  from  Spaw,  to  effect. )  A  term 
generally  applied  to  those  medicines  which 
are  very  violent  in  their  action ;  thus,  drastic 
purges,  emetics,' &c. 

Drawing  slate.  See  C/ialk,  black. 
DRELINCOURT,  Charles,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1 633  ;  and  after  studying  some 
years  at  Sauraur,  he  went  to  graduate  at 
Montpelier.  He  soon  after  attended  the 
celebrated  Turenne  in  his  campaigns,  and 
was  by  him  made  physician  to  the  army. 
He  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  physicians 
to  Lewis  XIV.  But  in  1688  he  was  chosen 
to  succeed  Vander  Linden,  as  professor  of 
medicine  at  Lcyduu  ;  and  two  years  after  he 
was  advanced  to  tiic  chair  of  anatomy.  He 
was  also  made  physician  to  William,  then 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  his  consort;  and  on 
their  accession  to  the  throne  of  England, 
he  spoke  the  congratulatory  oration  to  them, 
as  rector  of  the  university.  He  continued 
in  his  professorsliii),  giving  general  satisfac- 


tion to  the  period  of  his  death  in  1697.  He 
was  a  voluminous  and  learned,  but  hardly 
an  original  writer  ;  yet  his  works  were  Very 
much  read  at  the  time.  In  one  of  his  ora- 
tions, he  exculpates  medical  men  from  the 
charge  of  impiety,  observing  that  the  con- 
templation of  the  works  of  God  tends  to 
blind  them  more  to  religion.  In  his  "Apo- 
logia Medica,"  he  refutes  the  notion,  tliat 
physicians  were  excluded  from  Rome  for  six 
hundred  years.  He  strenuously  opposed 
the  introduction  of  chemical  preparations 
into  medicine, wliich  was  then  very  prevalent^ 
His  son,  Charles,  succeeded  him  in  practice, 
but  has  left  no  prublication,  except  his  thesisr 
"  De  Lienosis." 

Dro'ma.  The  name  of  a  plaster  described 
by  Myrepsus. 

Dropaci'smus.  (From  SpeTra,  to  remove.) 
Dropax.  A  stimulant  plaster  of  pitch,  wax, 
&c.  to  take  off  hair. 

Dro'pax,    See  Drojmcismus, 

DRO'PSY.  Hydrops.  A  collection  of 
a  serous  fluid  in  the  cellular  membrane  ;  in 
the  viscera  and  the  circumscribed  cavities  of 
the  body.  See  Hydrops,  Ascites,  Anasarca, 
Hydrocephalus,  Hydrothorax,  Hydrocele. 

Drojisy  of  the  belly.    See  Ascites. 

Dropsy  of  the  brain.    See  Hydrocephalus. 

Dro])sy  of  the  chest.    See  Hydrothorax.  , 

Dropsy  of  the  ovary.    See  Ascites. 

Dropsy  of  the  skin.    See  Anasarca. 

Dropsy  of  the  testicle.    See  Hydrocele. 

DROPWORT.  See  (Enanihe,  and  Sj>i- 
ra:a. 

Dropwm-t,  hemlock.     See  (EnarUhe. 

Dropwort,  water.    See  CEnanthe. 

DRO'SERA.  (From  Spoircpa,  dewy; 
which  is  from  Spoffos,  dew ;  drops  hanging 
on  the  leaves  like  dew.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants.  Class,  Fentandria;  Order, 
Hexagynia.  Sun-dew. 

Drosera  rotundifolia.  Tha  systema- 
tic name  of  the  sun-dew.  Jtos  solh ;  Ro- 
rella.  Sun-dew.  Drosera  rotundifolia  —  scapis 
radicatui ;  foliis  orbictdatis  of  Linna;us. 
This  elegant  little  plant  is  said  to  be  so  acrid 
as  to  ulcerate  the  skin,  and  remove  warts 
and  corns;  and  to  excite  a  fatal  coughing 
and  delirium  in  sheep  who  eat  it.  It  is  sel- 
dom given  medicinally  in  this  country  but 
by  the  lower  orders,  who  esteem  a  decoc- 
tion of  it  as  serviceable  in  astlnnas  and 
coughs. 

Drosobo'tanum.  (From  Spoaos,  dew, 
and  fiolavT\,  a  herb :  so  called  from  its  being 
covered  with  an  aromatic  dew. )  The  herb 
betony.     Sec  J3etonica. 

Drosso'jieli.  (From  hpoffos,  dew,  and 
fteAi,  honey.)    Honey-dew.  Manna. 

DRUPA.  (Drupa;,  unripe  olives.) 
A  stone  fruit  formed  of  a  fleshy  or  coriaceous 
seed-vessel,  enclosing  a  nut. 

It  is  distinguished  into, 

1.  Driipa  succosa,  when  of  a  succulent 
fleshy  consistence;  as  the  cherry,  plum, 
peach  and  nuctarinc. 
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2.  D.jihrosa,  tlie  nut  being  fibrose ;  as  in 
Cocus  nucifcra. 

3.  D.  exsicca,  dry  and  subcoriaceous  ;  as 
the  almond  and  horse-chesnut. 

4.  D.  dehiscens,  opening  ;  as  in  Juglans 
regia,  and  Mi/ristica  moschata. 

From  the  number  of  nuts  it  contains, 
the  drupa  is  said  to  be  monosperma,  when 
there  is  but  one,  as  in  the  olive  and  pistachia; 
and  disperma  when  there  are  two,  as  in 
Styrax. 

DRUPACEUS.  Drupaceous;  re- 
sembling a  drupe,  or  stone  fruit.  Applied 
to  the  pod  of  Erucago  and  Biuiias.  ' 

DUCT.    See  Biicttis. 

Duct,  biliary.     See  Biliary  duel- 

DUCTI'LITY.  DuctUilas.  A  property 
by  which  bodies  are  elongated  by  repeated, 
or  continued  pressure.  It  is  peculiar  to 
metjds.  Most  authors  confound  the  words 
malleability,  laminability,  and  ductility,  to- 
gether, and  use  tliem  in  a  loose  indiscriminate 
way ;  but  they  are  very  different.  Mal- 
leability is  the  property  of  a  body  which 
enlarges  one  or  two  of  its  three  dimensions, 
by  a  blow  or  pressure  very  suddenly  applied. 
Laminability  belongs  to  bodies  extensible  in 
dimension  by  a  gradually  applied  pressure ; 
and  ductility  is  properly  to  be  attributed  to 
such  bodies  as  can  be  rendered  longer  and 
thinner  by  drawing  them  through  a  hole  of 
less  area  than  the  transverse  section  of  the 
body  so  drawn. 

DU'CTUS.    A  canal  or  duct. 

Ductus  arteriosus.  A  great  artery-like 
canal  found  only  in  the  foetus,  and  very  young 
children,  between  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
tlie  aorta.    In  adults  it  is  closed  up. 

Ductus  auris  falatinus.  The  Eusta- 
chian tube. 

Ductus  biliaris.  See  Ckoledochus  ductus. 

Ductus  communis  choledochus.  See- 
Choledochus  ductus. 

Ductus  cysticus,  The  trunk  of  the 
biliary  ducts  in  the  liver  wliich  carries  the 
bile  from  them  into  the  gall-bladder. 

Ductus  hepaticus.    See  Hepatic  duct. 

Ductus  lachrymalis.  See  Lachrymal 
ducts. 

Ductus  LAGiiFERus.iJMciMs  galaclophorus. 
The  excretory  ducts  of  the  glandular  sub- 
stance composing  the  female  breast.  The 
milk  passes  along  these  ducts  to  the  nipple. 

Ductus  ad  "nasum.     See  Canalis  nasalis. 

Ductus  pancbeaticus.  The  pancreatic 
duct  It  is  white  and  small,  and  arises  from 
the  sharp  extremity  of  the  pancreas,  runs 
through  the  middle  of  the  gland  towards 
the  duodenum,  into  which  it  pours  its  con- 
tents by  an  opening  common  to  it  and  the 
ductus  communis  ckoledochus. 

Ductus  salivales.  The  excretory  ducts 
of  tlie  salivary  glands,  which  convey  the 
saliva  into  the  mouth. 

Ductus  stenonis.  TIic  Stenonian  duct, 
whicii  was  bo  called  after  its  discoverer. 
Stem.  It  arises  from  all  the  small  excretory 


ducts  of  the  parotid  gland,  and  passes  trans- 
versely over  the  masseter  muscle,  penetrates 
the  buccinator,  and  opens  into  the  mouth. 

Ductus  thoracicus.    See  Thoracic  duct. 

Ductus  venosus.  When  the  vena  cava 
passes  the  liver  in  the  foetus,  it  sends  off  the 
ductus  venosus,  which  communicates  with 
the  sinus  of  the  vena  portas ;  but,  in  adults, 
it  becomes  a  flat  ligament. 

Ductus  warthonianus.  The  excretory- 
duct  of  t||e  maxillary  glands;  so  named 
after  its  discoverer. 

Dulca'cidum.  (From  dulcis,  sweet,  and 
acidus,  sour.)  A  medicine  composed  of  a 
sweet  and  sour  ingredient. 

DULCAMA'RA.  (From  dulcis,  sweet, 
and  amarus,  bitter.)  Bitter  sweet.  See 
Solanum  dulcamara. 

Dumbness.    Sec  Aphonia  and  Paracusis. 

DUMOSUS.  (From  dumus  a  bush.) 
Bushy. 

DuMosiE.  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants 
in  Linn£eus's  Fragments  of  a  NaturalMethod, 
consisting  of  shrubby  plants,  which  are  thick 
set  with  irregular  branches,  and  bushy. 

DUNCAN,  Daniel,  was  born  at  Mon- 
tauban,  ifi  Languedoc,  in  1649,  son  of  a 
professor  of  physic  in  that  city,  but  of  a 
family  originally  Scotch.  Having  lost  both 
his  parents  in  early  infancy,  he  was  taken 
under  the  protection  of  his  maternal  uncle, 
and  at  a  proper  age  sent  to  study  medicine 
at  Montpelier,  where  he  took  his  degree. 
He  afterwards  resided  seven  years  at  Paris, 
where  he  published  his  first  work,  upon  the 
principle  of  motion  in  animal  bodies.  He 
then  visited  London,  partly  to  arrange  some 
family  affairs,  partly  to  obtain  information 
concerning  the  plague ;  and  intended  to 
have  settled  there,  but  after  two  years  he 
was  summoned  to  attend  his  patron,  the 
great  Colbert.  He  soon  after  made  public 
two  works,  in  which  he  attempted  to  explain 
the  Annual  Functions  on  Chemical  and 
Mechanical  Principles.  On  the  death  of 
Colbert,  he  resided  for  some  years  in  his 
native  city;  but  the  persecution  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  1690  drove  him  to  Switzerland, 
and  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Chemistry  at  Berne,  where  he  got  into 
considerable  practice.  In  1699  he  was  sent 
for  to  attend  the  Princess  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
who  had  symptoms  of  threatening  consump- 
tion, induced  by  the  excessive  use  of  tea, 
and  other  hot  liquors ;  which  led  him  to 
write  a  Treatise  against  that  practice,  pub- 
lished subsequently  by  the  persuasion  of  his 
friend,  Boerhaave.  He  remained  there 
three  years,  affording  meanwhile  much  relief 
to  the  French  refugees  ;  and  the  fame  of  his 
liberality  procured  his  invitation  to  the  court 
of  Berlin  :  but  a  regard  to  his  health  and 
to  economy  soon  obliged  him  to  remove  to 
the  Hague.  In  1714  he  accomplished  his 
favourite  object  of  settling  in  London,  and 
\yhen  lie  reached  his  VOtli  year,  put  in  prac- 
tice his  previous  resolution  of  giving  Iiis  pio- 
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fessional  services  only  gratuitously  :  in  which 
he  steadily  persevered  during  the  remaining 
sixteen  years  of  his  life,  though.,  in  1721,  he 
lost  the  tliird  part  of  his  property  by  the 
South-sea  scheme. 

DUNG.    See  F<ex. 

Dung,  devil's.    See  Ferula  assafxtida. 

DUO.  (Auw,  two.)  Some  compositions 
consisting  of  two  ingredients,  are  distin- 
guished by  this  term  ;  as  pilulag  ex  duobus. 

DUODE'NUM.  (From  duodenus,  con- 
sisting of  twelve ;  so  called  because  it  was 
supposed  not  to  exceed  the  breadth  of 
twelve  fingers  :  but  as  the  ancients  dissected 
only  animals,  this  does  not  hold  good  in 
the  human  subject.)  The  first  portion  of 
the  small  intestines.    See  Intestines. 

DUPLEX.  (From  duo,  two,  onAjilico, 
to  fold. )  Double  or  two-fold.  In  botany 
applied  to  leaves,  petals,  perianths,  &c.  The 
perianthum  duplex  is  seen  in  Malva  alt/uea 
and  Hibiscus. 

Doplica'ka.  (From  duplex,  double.) 
A  name  of  the  double  tertian  fever. 

DUPLICATUS.  (From  duplex,  double.) 
This  term  is  applied  to  a  flower  which  has 
two  series  or  rows  of  petals. 

DU'RA  MATER.  (From  durus,  hard, 
and  mater,  a  mother :  called  dura,  from 
its  comparative  hardness  with  the  jna  mater  ; 
and  mater,  from  its  being  supposed  to  be 
the  source  of  all  the  other  membranes. 
Other  parts  have  received  the  trivial  name  of 
dura,  from  their  comparative  hardness ;  as 
portio  dura,  a  branch  of  the  seventh  pair  of 
nerves.)  Dura  meninx;  Dermatodes.  A  thick 
and  somewhat  opaque  and  insensible  mem- 
brane, foi-med  of  two  layers,  that  surrounds 
and  defends  the  brain,  and  adheres  strongly 
to  the  internal  surface  of  the  cranium.  .It 
has  three  considerable  processes,  the  falci- 
form, the  tentorium,  and  the  septum  cere- 
belli ;  and  several  sinuses,  of  which  the  lon- 
gitudinal, lateral,  and  inferior  longitudinal, 
are  the  principal.  Upon  the  external  surface 
of  the  dura  mater,  there  are  little  holes, 
flora  which  emerge  fleshy-coloured  papillae, 
and  which,  upon  examining  the  skull-cap, 
will  be  found  to  have  corresponding  fovese. 
These  are  the  external  glandulas  Pacchioni. 
They  are  in  number  from  ten  to  fifteen  on 
each  side,  and  are  chiefly  lateral  to  the 
course  of  the  longitudinal  sinus.  The  ar- 
teries which  supply  this  membrane  with 
vessels  for  its  own  nourishment,  for  that  of 
the  contiguous  bone,  and  for  die  perpetual 
exudation  of  the  fluid,  or  halitus  rather, 
which  moistens  or  bedews  its  internal  sur- 
face, may  be  divided  into  anterior,  middle, 
and  posterior.  Tlie  first  proceeds  from  the 
ophthalmic  and  ethmoidal  branches ;  tlic 
second  from  tlic  internal  maxillary  and  su- 
perior pharyngeal ;  the  posterior  from  the 
occipital  and  vertcl)ral  arteries. 

The  principal  artery  of  the  dura  mater, 
named,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  great  ar- 
tery of  the  dura  rnatcr,  is  derived  from  tlie 


internal  maxillary  artery,  a  branch  of  the 
external  carotid.  It  is  called  the  spinalis, 
or  spheno- spinalis,  from  its  passing  into 
the  head  through  the  spinous  hole  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  or  meninga  media,  from 
its  relative  situation,  as  it  rises  in  the  great 
middle  fossa  of  the  skull.  This  artery, 
though  it  sometimes  enters  tlie  skull  in  two 
branches,  usually  enters  in  one  considerable 
branch,  and  divides,  soon  after  it  reaches 
the  dura  mater,  into  three  or  four  branches, 
of  which  the  anterior  is  the  largest  ;  and 
these  spread  their  ramifications  beautifully 
upon  the  dura  mater,  over  all  that  part 
which  is  opposite  to  the  anterior,  middle 
and  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain.  Its  larger 
trunks  run  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the 
parietal  bone,  and  are  sometimes  for  a  consi- 
derable space  buried  in  its  substance.  Tlie 
extreme  branches  of  this  artery  extend  so  as 
to  inosculate  with  the  anterior  and  posterior 
arteries  of  the  dura  mater ;  and  through  the 
bones  (chiefly  parietal  and  temporal  bones), 
they  inosculate  with  the  temporal  and 
occipital  arteries.  The  meningeal  artery 
has  been  known  to  become  aneurismal, 
and  distended  at  intervals ;  it  has  formed  an 
aneurism,  destroying  the  bones  and  causing 
epilepsy. 

Dur.A  MENINX.    See  Dura  niater. 

DWALE.    See  Atropa  belladonna. 

Divarf  elder.     See  Sambums  ebulus. 

Dyo'ta.  (From  Svco,  two,  and  ovs,  ecloi, 
an  ear.)  A  chemical  instrument  with  two 
ears,  or  handles. 

DYSiESTHE'SIA.  (From  5w,  diffi- 
culty, and  aicrdavofiai,  to  feel  or  perceive. ) 
Impaired  feeling. 

DvsjESTHEsiiE.  (The  plural  of  Dt/- 
siTSt/iesia.)  The  name  of  an  order  in  the  class 
Locales  of  Dr.  CuUen's  Nosology,  containing 
those  diseases,  in  which  the  senses  are  de- 
praved, or  destroyed,  from  a  defect  of  the 
external  organs. 

Dysanago'gus.  (From  Svs,  with  diffi- 
culty, and  avayo),  to  subdue.)  Viscid  expec- 
toration. 

DYSCATAPO'TIA.  (From  Svs,  and 
KtClaiTivu,  to  drink. )  A  difficulty  of  swallow- 
ing liquids,  which  Dr.  Mead  thinks  a  more 
proper  term  than  tliat  generally  used  for 
canine  madness,  viz.  hydrophobia;  as  it  is 
more  particularly  descriptive  of  die  afl^ection 
under  wliich  the  unliappy  patients  labour  ; 
for,  in  reality,  they  dread  water  from  the 
the  difficulty  of  swallowing  it. 

DYSCINE'SIA.  (From  Sw,  bad,  and 
Kivtu,  to  move. )    Bad  or  imperfect  motion. 

Dyscinesi^.  (The  plural  oi  dyschiesia.) 
Applied  to  an  order  in  the  class  Locales  of 
CuUen's  Nosology  ;  embracing 'diseases  in 
which  the  motion  is  impeded,  or  depraved, 
from  an  imperfection  of  tlie  organ. 

DYSCOPHO'SIS.  (From  5w,  witii 
difficulty,  and  Ka<poca,  to  be  deaf.)  A  defect 
in  the  sense  of  hearing. 

DYSCRA'SIA.     (From  6w,  with  diffi- 
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cuUy,  aud  icepavi/ufii,  to  mix.)  A  bad  liabit 
of  body. 

DYSECCE'A.  (From  5us,  difficulty, 
and  aKov,  hearing.)  Copliosis.  Deafness. 
Hearing  diminished,  or  destroyed.  A  genus 
of  disease  in  tbe  class  Locales,  and  order 
JDyscesthosia;  of  Cullen,  containing  two  spe- 
cies :  Dyseccea  organica,  which  arises  from 
wax  in  the  meatus,  injuries  of  the  mem- 
l)rane,  or  inflammation  and  obstruction  of 
the  tube  :  Di/secrea  atnnica,  when  without 
any  discernible  injury  of  the  organ. 

Dvse'lcia.  (From  dvs,  with  difficulty, 
and  e\Kos,  an  ulcer.)  An  inveterate  ulcer, 
or  one  difficult  to  heal. 

Dtse'jmetus.  (From  5us,  with  difficulty, 
and  e/ieci),  to  vomit.)  A  person  not  easily 
made  to  vomit. 

DYSENTE'RIA.    See  Dysenleri/. 

DYSENTERY,  {Dtjsenteria ;  from 
Suj,  difficulty,  and  evlepa,  the  bowels.)  Dis- 
solulus  morbus.  Diarrhcea  carnosa.  The 
flux.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
Pi/rexicB,  and  order  Projiuvia  of  CuUen's 
Nosology.  It  is  known  by  contagious 
pyrexia ;  frequent  griping  stools ;  tenes- 
mus ;  stools,  chiefly  mucous,  sometimes 
mixed  with  blood,  the  natural  fseces  being 
retained  or  voided  in  small,  compact,  hard 
substances,  known  by  the  name  of  scybala, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  nausea.  It  occurs 
chiefly  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  is  often 
occasioned  by  much  moisture  succeeding 
quickly  intense  heat,  or  great  drought ; 
whereby  the  perspiration  is  suddenly  checked, 
and  a  determination  made  to  the  intestines. 
It  is  likewise  occasioned  by  the  use  of  un- 
wholesome and  putrid  food,  and  by  noxious 
exhalations  and  vapours  ;  hence  it  appears 
often  in  armies  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  low  marshy  grounds,  and 
proves  highly  destructive ;  but  the  cause 
which  most  usually  gives  rise  to  it,  is  a  spe- 
cilic  contagion  ;  and  when  it  once  makes 
its  appearance,  where  numbers  of  people 
are  collected  together,  it  not  unfrequently 
spreads  with  great  rapidity.  A  peculiar 
disposition  in  the  atmosphere  seems  often  to 
predispose,  or  give  rise  to  the  dysentery,  in 
wliich  case  it  prevails  epidemically. 

It  frequently  occurs  about  the  same  time 
with  autumnal  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers,  and  with  these,  it  is  often  complicated. 

The  disease,  however,  is  much  more 
prevalent  in  warm  climates  tlian  in  cold 
ones ;  and  in  the  months  of  August,  Sep- 
tember, aud  October,  which  is  the  rainy 
season  of  the  year  in  the  "West  Indies,  it  is 
very  apt  to  break  out  and  to  become  very 
general  among  the  negroes  on  the  different 
plantations  in  the  colonies.  The  body 
having  been  rendered  irritable  by  the 
great  heat  of  tiie  summer,  and  being  ex- 
posed suddenly  to  much  moisture  with  open 
pores,  the  blood  is  thereby  tin-own  from 
the  exterior  vessels  upon  the  interior,  so  as 
to  give  rise  to  dysenteries. 


An  attack  of  dysentery  is  sometimes  pre- 
ceded by  loss  of  appetite,  costiveness,  fla- 
talency,  sickness  at  the  stomach,  and  a 
slight  vomiting,  and  comes  on  with  chills, 
succeeded  by  heat  in  the  skin,  and  frequency 
of  the  pulse.  These  symptoms  are  in  general 
the  forerunners  of  the  griping  and  increased 
evacuations  which  afterwards  occur. 

When  the  inflammation  begins  to  occupy 
the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  tube,  the 
stools  become  more  frequent,  and  less 
abundant ;  and,  in  passing  tlu-ough  the  in- 
flamed parts,  they  occasion  great  pain,  so 
that  every  evacuation  is  preceded  by  a 
severe  griping,  as  also  a  rumbling  noise. 

The  motions  vary  both  in  colour  and  con- 
sistence, being  sometimes  composed  of 
frothy  mucus,  streaked  with  blood,  and  at 
other  times  of  an  acrid  watery  humour, 
like  the  washings  of  meat,  and  with  a  very 
foetid  smell.  Sometimes  pure  blood  is 
voided  ;  now  and  then  lumps  of  coagulated 
mucus,  resembling  bits  of  cheese,  are  to  be 
observed  in  the  evacuations,  and  in  some  in- 
stances a  quantity  of  purulent  matter  is 
passed.  ^ 

Sometimes  what  is  voided  consists  merely 
of  a  mucus  matter,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  blood,  exhibiting  that  disease  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  dysenteria  alba, 
or  morbus  mucosus. 

Whilst  the  stools  consist  of  these  various 
matters,  and  are  voided  frequently,  it  is 
seldom  that  we  can  perceive  any  natural 
faeces  among  them,  and  when  we  do,  tliey 
appear  in  small  hard  balls,  called  scybala, 
which  being  passed,  the  patient  is  sure  to 
experience  some  temporary  relief  from  the 
griping  and  tenesmus. 

It  frequently  happens,  from  the  violent 
efforts  which  are  made  to  discharge  the 
irritating  matters,  that  a  portion  of  the  gut 
is  forced  beyond  the  verge  of  the  anus, 
which,  in  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
proves  a  troublesome  and  distressing  symp- 
tom ;  as  does  likewise  the  tenesmus,  there 
being  a  constant  inclination  to  go  to  stool, 
without  the  ability  of  voiding  any  thing, 
except  perhaps  a  little  mucus. 

More  or  less  pyrexia  usually  attends  with 
the  symptoms  which  have  l^een  described, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  disease,  where 
it  is  inclined  to  terminate  fatally  ;  and  is 
either  of  an  inflammatory  or  putrid  ten- 
dency. In  other  cases,  the  febrile  state 
wholly  disappears  after  a  time,  while  the 
proper  dysenteric  symptoms  probably  will  be 
of  long  continuance.  Hence  the  distinction 
into  acute  and  chronic  dysentery. 

When  tlie  symptoms  run  high,  produce 
great  loss  of  strength,  and  are  accompanied 
with  a  putrid  tendency  and  a  foetid  and  in- 
voluntary discharge,  the  disease  often  ter- 
minates fatally  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  ; 
but  when  they  are  more  moderate,  it  is 
often  protracteil  to  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  and  so  goes  ofF  at  last  by  a  gemic 
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perspiration,  difilised  equally  over  tlie 
whole  body  ;  the  fever,  tliirst,  and  griping 
then  ceasing,  and  the  stools  becoming  of  a 
natural  colour  and  consistence.  When 
the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  and  has  be- 
come habitual,  it  seldom  admits  of  an  easy 
cure  ;  and  when  it  attacks  a  person  la- 
bouring under  an  advanced  stage  of  scurvy, 
or  pulmonary  consumption,  or  whose  con- 
stitution has  been  much  impaired  by  any 
other  disorder,  it  is  sure  to  prove  fatal.  It 
sometimes  appears  at  the  same  time  with 
autumnal  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers, 
as  has  been  observed,  and  is  then  more 
complicated  and  difficult  to  remove. 

■  Upon  opening  tlie  bodies  of  those  who 
die  of  dysentery,  the  internal  coat  of  the 
intestines  (but  more  particularly  of  the 
colon  and  rectum)  appears  to  be  affected 
with  inflammation  and  its  consequences, 
such  as  ulceration,  gangrene,  and  con- 
tractions. The  peritonaeum,  and  other 
coverings  of  the  abdomen,  stem  likewise, 
in  many  instances,  to  be  affected  by  inflam- 
mation. 

In  j  treatment  of  the  acute  dysentery, 
when  not  arising  from  contagion,  but  at- 
tended by  considerable  pyrexia  and  pain, 
in  persons  of  a  strong  and  full  habit,  it  will 
be  right  to  commence  by  a  moderate  vencE- 
section  ;  but,  in  general,  leeches  to  the  ab- 
domen will  abstract  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  blood  followed  by  fomentations,  or  the 
warm  bath,  which  may  produce  a  powerful 
determination  to  the  surface  as  well  as  coun- 
teract spasm  ;  also  blisters  or  rubefacients 
should  not  be  neglected.  With  regard  to 
internal  remedies,  a  brisk  emetic  will  often 
be  advisable,  particularly  where  the  tongue 
is  very  foul,  the  stomach  loaded,  or  marks 
of  congestion  in  the  liver  appear  :  it  may 
also,  by  inducing  diaphoresis,  materially 
check  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  nay 
sometimes  cut  short  the  disease  at  once. 
The  next  object  is  effectually  to  clear  out 
the  bowels :  for  which  purpose  calomel, 
joined  with  opium  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
relieve  the  pain  may  be  given,  and  followed 
up  by  castor  oil,  neutral  salts,  &c.  till  they 
operate.  In  the  mean  time,  mucilaginous 
demulcents  may  help  to  moderate  the  irri- 
tation. When  the  bowels  have  been  tho- 
roughly evacuated,  it  will  be  important 
to  procure  a  steady  determination  to  the 
surface,  and  the  compound  powder  of  ipe- 
cacuanha is  perhaps  the  best  medicine  j  as- 
sisted  by  warm  clothing,  friction,  exercise, 
&c.  Should  the  liver  not  perform  its  office 
properly,  the  continued  use  of  mercury 
may  be  necessary  ;  to  restore  the  strcrigth, 
and  relieve  dyspeptic  symptoms,  tonics  and 
antacids  will  bo  useful,  with  a  mild  nutri- 
tious diet ;  and  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  obviate  accumulation  of  faeces.  In  the 
chronic  form  of  the  disease,  demulcents  and 
sedatives  may  be  freely  employed  by  the 
mouth,  or  in  the  form  of  clyster  ;  the  bowels 


may  be  occasionally  relieved  by  rhubarb, 
or  other  mild  aperients  ;  mercury  should  be 
cautiously  employed,  where  the  discharge 
of  bile  is  indicated,  or  if  that  cannot  bif 
borne,  nitric  acid  may  be  tried  ;  and  besides 
great  attention  to  regimen,  as  in  the  decline 
of  acute  dysentery,  mild  astringents,  witli 
tonics,  &c.  may  contribute  materially  to  the 
recovery  of  the  patient. 

Dysepuloticus,  (From  5us,  with  diffi- 
culty, and  evvKow,  to  cicatrize. )  Di/sejni- 
lotus.  An  inveterate  ulcer  difficult  to  be 
healed. 

Dysh^morrho'is.  (From  5us,  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  aifioppois,  the  piles.)  Suppres- 
sion of  the  bleeding  from  piles. 

DYSLO'CHIA.  (From  5i/s,  difficulty, 
and  Xox'a,  the  lochia.)  A  suppression  of 
the  lochia. 

DYSMENORRH^'A.  (From  Svs, 
with  difficulty,  and  (x.T)voppoia,  the  menses.) 
A  difficult  or  painful  menstruation,  accom- 
panied with  severe  pains  in  the  back,  loins, 
and  bottom  of  the  belly. 

Dyso'des.  (From  Suy,  bad,  and  o^o>,  to 
smell.)      1.  A  bad  smell.  Foetid. 

2.  Hippocrates  applies  it  to  a  foetid  dis- 
order of  the  small  intestines. 

3.  The  name  of  a  malagma  and  acopon 
in  Galen  and  Paulus  .3igineta. 

DYSO'PIA.  (From  Sus,  bad,  and  eof, 
an  eye. )  Parorasis.  Difficult  sight.  Sight 
depraved,  requiring  one  certain  quantity  of 
light,  one  paiticular  distance,  or  one  posi- 
tion. A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Locales^ 
and  order  Dysiesthesiw  of  CuUen,  containing 
the  five  following  species : 

1.  Di/sopia  ienebrarum,  called  also  Ain- 
Mj/opia  crepuscularis,  requiring  objects  to  be 
placed  in  a  strong  light. 

2.  Dysopia  luminis,  likewise  termed  Ani- 
blyopia  maidiana,  objects  only  discernible  iu 
a  weak  light. 

3.  JDi/sopia  dissiCoruni,  in  which  distant 
objects  are  not  perceived. 

4.  Dysopia  jn-oximorum,  or  Dysopia  atn- 
blyopia,  in  which  objects  too  near  are  not 
perceived. 

5.  Dysopia  lateralis,  called  also  Amblyopia 
luscorum,  in  which  objects  are  not  seen,  un- 
less placed  in  an  oblique  position. 

DYSORE'XIA.  (From  5w,  bad,  and 
op€|(s,  appetite.)    A  depraved  appetite. 

Dysokexite.  (The  plural  of  Dysorcria.) 
Tlie  name  of  an  order  in  the  class  Locales  of 
CuUen's  Nosology,  which  he  divides  into 
two  sections,  appctitus  crronei  and  de- 
ficientes. 

DYSPE'PSIA.  (From  5us,  bad,  and 
•nreir7(u,  to  concoct. )  Apcpsia.  Indigestion. 
Dr.  Cullen  arranges  this  genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  Neuroses,  and  order  Adynamia:. 
It  cliiefly  arises  in  persons  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  of  age,  and  is  principally  to 
be  met  with  in  those  who  devote  much  time 
to  study,  or  who  lead  cither  a  very  sedentary 
or  irregular  life.  A  great  singularity  attend- 
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ant  on  it  is,  that  it  may  and  often  does  con- 
tinue a  great  length  of  time,  without  any  ag- 
gravation or  remission  of  the  symptoms. 

Great  grief  and  uneasiness  of  mind,  in- 
tense _study,  profuse  evacuations,  excess  in 
venery,  hard  drinking,  particularly  of  spi- 
rituous liquors,  and  of  tea,  tobacco,  opium, 
and  other  narcotics,  immoderate  repletion, 
and  over  distention  of  the  stomach,  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  secretion  of  the  bile,  or 
gastric  juice,  and  the  being  much  exposed 
to  moist  and  cold  air,  when  without  exer- 
cise, are  tlie  causes  which  usually  occasion 
dyspepsia. 

A  long  train  of  nervous  symptoms  gene- 
rally attend  on  this  disease,  such  as  a  loss 
of  appetite,  nausea,  heart-burn,  flatulency, 
acid,  foetia,  or  nidorous  eructations,  a  gnaw- 
ing in  the  stomach  when  empty,  a  sense 
of  constriction  and  inieasiness  in  the  throat, 
with  pain  in  the  side,  or  sternum,  so  that 
the  patient  at  times  can  only  lie  on  liis 
right  side ;  great  costiveness,  habitual  chil- 
liness, paleness  of  the  countenance,  lan- 
guor, unwillingness  to  move  about,  low- 
ness  of  spirits,  palpitations,  and  disturbed 
sleep. 

The  number  of  these  symptoms  varies  in 
different  cases,  with  some,  being  felt  only  in 
part;  in  others,  being  accompanied  even 
with  additional  ones,  equally  unpleasant, 
such  as  severe  transient  pains  in  the  head 
and  breast,  and  various  affections  of  the 
sight,  as  blindness,  double  vision,  &c. 

Dyspepsia  never  proves  fatal,  unless  when, 
by  a  very  long  continuance,  it  produces 
great  general  debility  and  weakness;  and 
so  passes  into  some  other  disease,  such  as 
dropsy  ;  but  it  is  at  all  times  very  difficult 
to  remove,  but  more  particularly  so  in  warm 
cHmates. 

The  morbid  appearances  to  be  observed  - 
on  dissections  of  this  disease,  are  princi- 
pally confined  to  that  part  of  the  stomach 
which  is  called  the  pylorus  ;  which  is  often 
found  either  in  a  contracted,  scirrhous,  or 
ulcerated  state.  In  every  instance,  the 
stomach  is  perceived  to  be  considerably  dis- 
tended with  air. 

The  treatment  of  dyspepsia  consists,  1.  In 
olDviating  the  several  exciting  causes.  2.  In 
relieving  urgent  symptoms,  some  of  which 
may  tend  to  prolong  the  disease.  3.  In 
restoring  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  or  of  the 
general  system,  and  thus  getting  rid  of  the 
liability  to  relapse. 

I.  In  fulfilling  the  first  indication,  wc  arc 
often  much  circumscribed  by  the  circum- 
stances or  habits  of  tlie  patient ;  and  parti- 
cularly when  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
drink  spirits,  which  they  can  hardly  relin- 
quish, or  only  in  a  very  gradual  manner. 
The  diet  must  be  regulated  by  the  particular 
form  of  the  disease  :  in  those  who  are  liable 
to  acidity,  it  should  be  chiefly  of  an  animal 
nature,  with  the  least  acescent  vegetable 
substances,  and  for  drink",  toast  and  water, 


or  soda  water,  adding  a  little  brandy,  if 
really  necessary  ;  where  the  opposite,  or  sep- 
tic tendency  appears,  which  happens  espe- 
cially in  persons  of  a  florid  complexion,  it 
should  consist  principally  of  vegetable 
matter,  particularly  the  ripe  subacid  fruits, 
with  the  meat  of  young  animals  occasion- 
ally, and  if  plain  water  be  not  agreeable, 
table-beer,  cyder,  &c.  may  be  allowed  for 
drink ;  and  in  those  of  the  phlegmatic  tem- 
perament the  most  nutritious  and  digestible 
articles  must  be  selected,  mostly  of  an 
animal  nature,  assisted  by  the  warmer  con- 
diments, and  the  more  genei-ous  fermented 
liquors  in  moderation.  It  will  be  generally 
better  to  take  food  oftener,  rather  than  to 
load  the  stomach  too  much  at  once ;  but 
more  than  four  meals  a  day  can  hardly  be 
requisite  ;  if  at  any  other  time  a  craving 
should  occur,  a  crust  of  bread  or  a  piece  of 
biscuit  may  be  eaten. 

II.  Among  the  symptoms  requiring  pal- 
liation, heart-burn  is  frequent,  resulting  from 
acrimony  in  the  stomach,  and  to  be  relieved 
by  antacid,  or  antiseptic  remedies,  according 
to  circumstances,  or  diluents  and  demul- 
cents may  answer  the  purpose.  A  sense  of 
weight  at  the  stomach,  with  nausea,  may  oc- 
casionally indicate  a  gentle  emetic  ;  but  will 
be  less  likely  to  occur  if  the  bowels  are  kept 
regular.  Flatulence  may  be  relieved  by 
aromatics,  aether,  &c.  ;  and  these  will  be 
proper  for  spasmodic,  or  nervous  pains  ;  but 
if  ineffectual,  opium  should  be  had  recourse 
to.  Vomiting  is  generally  best  checked  l)y 
carbonic  acid.  When  diarrhoea  occurs,  the 
aromatic  confection  is  mostly  proper,  some- 
times with  a  little  opium.  But  the  bowels 
are  much  more  commonly  confined,  and 
mild  cathartics  should  be  frequently  exhi- 
bited, as  castor  oil,  rhubarb,  aloes,  &c.  ; 
sometimes  the  more  active,  where  these  do 
not  answer.  In  those  of  a  florid  complexion 
a  laxative  diet,  with  the  supertartrate  of  pot- 
assa,  or  other  saline  cathartic  occasionally, 
may  agree  better:  and  where  the  liver  is 
torpid,  mercurials  should  be  resorted  to. 

III.  The  third  object  is  to  be  attempted  by 
tonics,  particularly  the  aromatic  bitters,  the 
mineral  acids,  or  the  preparations  of  iron  ; 
by  the  cold  bath  prudently  regulated ;  by 
gentle  exercise  steadily  persevered  in.  par- 
ticularly walking  or  riding  on  horseback; 
by  a  careful  attention  to  the  diet ;  by  seek- 
ing a  pure  mild  air,  keeping  regular  hours, 
with  relaxation  and  amusement  of  the 
mind,  &c. 

DYSPERMATI'SMUS.  (From  Svs, 
bad,  and  o-irep^a,  seed.)  Jgoiesia,  Slow,' 
or  impeded  emission  of  semen,  during  coi- 
tion, insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  gener- 
ation. A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
Locales,  and  order  jS?;i4'c/iMe5  of  Cullen.  The 
species  are : 

1.  Dyspervialismus  urethralis,  when  the 
obstruction  is  in  the  uretlu-a. 

2.  Pi/spematismus    nodosus,    when  a 
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tumour  is  formed  in  either  corpus  carerno- 
sum  penis. 

3.  Bysperinatismus  prcBpuHalis,  wlien  the 
impediment  is  from  a  straightness  of  the 
orifice  of  the  praapuee. 

4.  Dyspermatismus  mucosus,  when  the 
urethra  is  obstructed  by  a  viscid  mucus. 

5.  Dyspermatismus  hypertonicns,  when 
tliere  is  an  excess  of  ercttion  of  the  penis. 

6.  Dyspermatismus  epilepticus,  from  epi- 
leptic fits  coming  on  during  coition. 

7.  Dyspermcitisfnus  aprnctodes,  from  a 
want  of  vigour  in  the  srenitals, 

8.  Dyspermatismus  rejluus,  in  wliich  the 
semen  is  thrown  back  into  the  urinary- 
bladder. 

DYSPHA'GIA.  (From  Si/s,  with  diffi- 
culty, and  (payu,  to  eat.)  A  difficulty  of 
deglutition.  A  genus  of  disease  in  Good's 
Nosology,  embracing  five  species,  Dyspha- 
gia constricta ;  atonica  ;  globosa  ;  uvulosa  ;^ 
linguosa. 

DYSPHO'NIA.  (From  5yy,  bad,  and 
ipuun],  the  voice.)  A  difficulty  of  speak- 
ing. Dissonant  voice.  Tlie  sound  of  the 
voice  imperfect,  or  depraved.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  Good's  Nosology,  embracing 
three  species,  Dysphonia  susurrans,  puberans, 
and  immodulata. 

DYSPHORIA.  (From  Sm,  and  <^op€a), 
gesto.)  Restlessness.  A  genus  of  disease 
in  Good's  Nosology,  it  has  two  species, 
Dysphorea  simplex  and  anxietas. 

DYSPNCE'A.  (From  5w,  difficult,  and 
irvew,  to  breathe.)  Dyspnoon.  Difficult 
respiration,  without  sense  of  stricture,  and 
accompanied  with  cough  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease.  A  genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  Neuroses,  and  order  Spasmi  of 
Cullen.    He  distinguishes  eight  species. 

1.  Dyspnoea  catarrhalis,  when  with  a 
cough  there  are  copious  discharges  of  viscid 
mucus,  called  also  asthma  catarrhale,  pneu- 
modes,  pneu7)ionicum,  and  jntuitosum. 

2.  Dyspnoea  sicca,  when  there  is  a  cough 
without  any  considerable  discharge. 

3.  Dysjmcca  aerea,  when  the  disease  is 
much  increased  by  slight  changes  of  the 
weather. 

4.  Dyspnoea  terrea,  when  earthy  or  calcu- 
lous matters  are  spit  up. 

5.  Dyspnoea  aquosa,  when  there  is  a  scar- 
city of  urine  and  cedematous  feet,  without 
the  other  symptoms  of  a  dropsy  in  the  chest. 

6.  Dyspnoea  pingiiedinosa,  from  corpu- 
lency. 

7.  Dyspnoea  thoracica,  when  parts  sur- 
rounding the  chest  are  injured,  or  deformed. 

8.  Dyspnoea  extrinseca,  from  manifest  ex- 
ternal causes. 

Dy'spnoon.    See  Dyspnoea. 

Dtsra'chitis.    The  name  of  a  plaster. 

DYSTHETICA.  (Avo0eTi;ca,  an  ill- 
conditioned  state  of  the  body. )  The  name 
of  the  fourth  order  of  the  class  Htemalica 
in  Good's  Nosology.  Cachexies.  Its 
Kenera  are  Plethora ;  Hcemorrhagia ;  Ma- 


rasmvt;  Struma;  Carcinusj  Lues;  Ele- 
phanlius;  Biicnemia;  Catacausis ;  Porphyra  ; 
Exangia  ;  (langi-ena Ulcus. 

DYSTHY'MIA.  (From  5w,  bad,  and 
Bv/jios,  mind.)  Insanity. 

DYSTO'CHIA.  (From  5m,  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  T(/c7a),  to  bring  forth.)  Difficult 
labour. 

DYSTffiCHI'ASI.S.  (From  Svs,  bad, 
and  rofxoy,  order.)  An  irregular  disposi- 
tion of  the  hairs  in  the  eyelids. 

DYSU'RIA.  (From  Svs,  difficulty,  and 
ovpov,  urine.)  Stilliddium  ;  jirdor  uriiue  ; 
Culbicio.  A  suppression  or  difficulty  in  dis- 
charging the  urine.  A  total  suppression  is 
called  ischuria;  a  partial  suppression,  dy- 
suria :  and  tliis  may  be  with  c%  without 
heat  When  there  are  frequent,  painful,  or 
imeasy  urgings  to  discharge  the  urine,  and 
it  passes  oft'  only  by  drops,  or  in  very  small 
quantities,  the  disease  is  called  strangury. 
When  a  sense  of  pain,  or  heat,  attends  the 
discharge,  it  passes  with  difficulty,  and  is 
styled  ardor  urinae,  heat  of  the  urine.  The 
dysuria  is  acute,  or  chronic.  Dr.  Cullen 
places  this  disease  in  the  class  Locales,  and 
order  Epischeses,  containing  six  species  : 

1.  Dysuria  ardens,  wth  a  sense  of  heat, 
without  any  manifest  disorder  of  the  bladder. 

2.  Dysuria  spasmodica,  from  spasm. 

3.  Dysuria  compressionis,  from  a  compres- 
sion of  the  neighbouring  parts. 

4.  Dysuria  phlogislica,  from  violent  in- 
flammation. 

5.  Dyswia  calculosa,  from  stone  in  the 
bladder. 

6.  Dysuria  mucosa,  from  an  abundant 
secretion  of  mucus. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  these  dis- 
eases are,  an  inflammation  of  the  urethra, 
occasioned  either  by  venereal  sores,  or  by  the 
use  of  acrid  injections,  tumour,  ulcer  of  the 
prostate  gland,  inflammation  of  the  kid- 
neys, or  bladder,  considerable  enlargements 
of  the  hjemorrhoidal  veins,  a  lodgment  of 
indurated  faeces  in  the  rectum,  spasm  at  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  the  absorption  of  can- 
tharides,  applied  externally  or  taken  inter- 
nally, and  excess  in  drinking  either  spiritu- 
ous or  vinous  liquors;  but  particles  of 
gravel,  sticking  at  the  neck  of  tlie  bladder, 
or  lodging  in  tlie  uretlira,  and  thereby  pro- 
ducing irritation,  prove  the  most  frequent 
cause.  Gouty  matter  falluig  on  tlie  neck 
of  the  bladder,  will  sometimes  occasion 
these  complaints. 

In  dysury,  tliere  is  a  frequent  inclination 
to  make  water,  witli  a  smarting  pain,  heat , 
and  difficulty  in  voiding  it,  togetlier  with  a 
sense  of  fulness  in  tlie  region  of  the  bladder. 
The  symptoms  often  vary,  however,  accord- 
ing to  the  cause  which  has  given  rise  to  it. 
If  it  proceeds  from  a  calculus  in  the  kidney 
or  ureter,  besides  the  ailectioiis  mentioned,  it 
will  be  accompanied  witli  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  acute  pains  in  tlic  loins  and  region  of 
the  ureter  and  kidney  of  tlic  side  affected. 
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When  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  or  gravel  in  the 
urethra,  is  the  cause,  an  acute  pain  will  be 
felt  at  the  end  of  the  penis,  particularly  on 
voiding  the  last  drops  of  urine,  and  the 
stream  of  water  will  either  be  divided  into 
,  two,  or  be  discharged  in  a  twisted  manner, 


not  unlike  a  cork-screw.  If  a  scirrhus  of 
the  prostate  gland  has  occasioned  the  sup- 
pression or  difficulty  of  urine,  a  hard  indo- 
lent-tumour, unattended  ivith  any  acute  pain, 
may  readily  be  felt  in  the  perinaum,  or  by 
introducing  the  finger  into  the  rectum. 
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An  argillaceous  iron 


iAGtE  STONE. 

stone.  J 

EAR.  Auris.  The  ear  is  the  organ  of 
hearing.  It  is  situated  at  the  side  of  the 
head,  and  is  divided  into  external  and  in- 
ternal ear.  The  auricula,  or  pinna,  com- 
monly called  the  ear,  constitutes  the  external 
part.  It  is  of  a  greater  or  less  size,  according 
to  the  individual.  Its  external  face,  which, 
in  a  ;well-foj-med  ear,  is  a  little  anterior, 
presents  five  eminences,  the  helix,  antilicUx, 
tragus,  anti-tragus,  lolnila;  and  three  cavi- 
ties, those  of  the  helix,  fossa  navicularis, 
concha. 

The  pinna  is  formed  of  a  Jibroiis  cartilage, 
elastic  and  pliant ;  the  skin  which  covers  it 
is  thin  and  dry  ;  adheres  to  the  fibro-carti- 
lage  by  a  cellular  tissue,  which  is  compact, 
and  contains  very  little  adipose  substance : 
the  lobule  alone  contains  it  in  considei-able 
quantity.  There  are  seen  under  the  skin  a 
number  of  sebaceous  follicles,  which  furnish 
a  micaceous  white  matter,  that  produces  the 
polish  and  suppleness  of  the  skin. 

There  are  also  seen,  upon  the  different 
projections  of  the  cartilaginous  ear,  cer- 
tain muscular  fibres,  to  which  the  name 
of  muscles  have  been  given,  but  which  are 
only  vestigia.  The  pinna,  receiving  many 
vessels  and  nerves,  is  very  sensible,  and 
easily  becomes  red.  It  is  fixed  to  the  head 
by  the  cellular  tissue,  and  by  muscles,  which 
are  called,  according  to  their  position,  an/e- 
rior,  superior,  and  posterior.  These  muscles 
are  much  developed  in  many  animals :  in 
man  they  may  be  considered  as  simple 
vestiges. 

The  Tneatus  aiiditorius  extends  from 
the  concha  to  the  membrane  of  the  tym- 
jianum;  its  length,  variable  according  to 
age,  is  from  ten  to  twelve  lines  in  the 
adult ;  it  is  narrower  in  the  middle  than  at 
the  ends ;  it  presents  a  slight  curve  above, 
and  in  front.  Its  external  orifice  is  com- 
monly covered  with  hairs,  like  the  entrance 
to  the  other  cavities.  It  is  composed  of  an 
osseous  part,  of  a  fibro-cartilaginous  sub- 
stance, which  is  confounded  with  that  of  the 
pinna,  of  a  fibrous  part,  which  completes  it 
above.  The  skin  sinks  into  it,  becoming 
thinner,  and  terminates  in  covering  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  membrane  of  the  tym- 


panum. Below  this  skin  exist  a  great  num- 
ber of  sebaceous  follicles,  which  furnish  the 
cerumen,  a  yellow,  bitter  matter. 

The  middle  ear  comprehends  the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum,  the  little  bones  which  are 
contained  in  this  cavity,  the  mastoid  cells, 
the  Eustachian  tube,  &c. 

The  tympanum  is  a  cavity  which  separates 
the  external  from  the  internal  eai-.  Its  form 
is  that  of  a  portion  of  a  cylinder,  but  a  little 
irregular.  Its  external  partition  presents, 
on  the  upper  part,  the  fenestra  ovalis,  which 
communicates  with  the  vestibule,  and  which 
is  formed  by  a  membrane  ;  immediately  be- 
low, a  projection  which  is  called  ;;ro»ion<ojy; 
below  this  projection,  a  little  groove,  which 
lodges  a  small  nerve ;  still  lower,  an  open- 
ing called  the  fenestra  rotunda,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  external  winding  of  the 
cochlea  :  and  which  is  also  shut  by  a  mem- 
brane. The  external  side  presents  tlie  mem- 
brana  ti/mpani.  This  membrane  is  directed 
obliquely  downward  and  inward  ;  it  is  bent, 
very  slender  and  transparent,  covei-ed  on  the 
outside  by  a  continuation  of  the  skin,  on  the 
inside  by  the  narrow  membrane  whicli  covers 
the  tympanum ;  it  is  also  covered  on  this 
side  by  the  nerve  called  chorda  tympani  : 
its  centre  serves  as  a  point  of  fixation  for  the 
extremity  of  tlie  handle  of  the  malleus ;  its 
circumference  is  fixed  to  the  bony  ex* 
tremity  of  the  meatus  auditorius:  it  adheres 
equally  in  every  point,  and  presents  no 
opening  that  might  admit  a  communica- 
tion between  the  external  and  middle  ear. 
Its  tissue  is  dry,  brittle,  and  has  nothing 
analogous  in  the  animal  economy  ;  there  are 
neither  fibres,  vessels,  nor  nerves,  found  in 
it.  The  circumference  of  the  tympanum 
presents,  in  the  fore-part,  1st,  The  opening 
of  the  Eustachian  tube,  by  which  the  cavity 
communicates  with  the  superior  part  of  the 
pharynx ;  2dly,  The  opening  by  which  tlie 
tendon  of  the  internal  muscle  of  the  malleus 
enters.  Behind  are  seen,  1st,  The  opening 
of  the  mastoid  cells, — irregular  winding 
cavities,  which  are  formed  in  the  mastoid 
process,  and  which  are  always  filled  with  air  ; 
2dly,  The  pyramid,  a  little  hollow  projection, 
whicli  lodges  the  muscle  of  the  stapes 3dly, 
The  opening  by  which  the  chorda  tympani 
enters  into  the  hollow  of  the  tympanum- 
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Below,  the  tympanum  presents  a  slit,  called 
glenoid,  by  which  the  tendon  of  the  anterior 
muscle  of  the  malleus  enters,  and  the  chorda 
iymimni  passes  out,  and  goes  to  unite  itself 
with  the  lingual  nerve  of  the  fifth  pair. 

Above,  the  circumference  presents  only  a 
few  small  openings,  by  which  blood-vessels 
pass.  The  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and 
all  the  canals  which  end  there,  are  covered 
with  a  very  slender  mucous  membrane :  this 
cavity,  which  is  always  full  of  air,  contains 
besides  four  small  bones,  (the  mcdleiis,  inms, 
OS  orbiculare,  and  stapes,)  which  form  a  chain 
from  ihe  membrana  tympani  to  the  fenestra 
ovalis,  where  the  base  of  the  stapes  is  fixed. 
There  are  some  little  muscles  for  the  purpose 
of  moving  this  osseous  chain,  of  stretching 
and  slackening  the  membranes  to  which  they 
are  attached  :  thus,  the  internal  musele  of 
the  malleus  draws  it  forward,  bends  the 
chain  in  this  direction,  and  stretches  tlie 
membranes  ;  tlie  anterior  muscle  produces 
the  contrary  effect :  it  is  also  supposed  that 
the  small  muscle  which  is  placed  in  the  py- 
ramid, and  which  is  attached  to  the  neck  of 
the  stapes,  may  give  a  sUght  tension  to  the 
chain,  in  drawing  it  towards  itself. 

The  intenud  ear,  or  labyrinth,  is  com- 
posed of  the  cochlea,  of  the  semicircular 
canals,  and  of  the  vestibule. 

The  cochlea  is  a  bony  cavity,  in  form  of  a 
spiral,  from  which  it  has  taken  its  name. 
This  cavity  is  divided  into  two  others,  called 
the  gi/ri  of  the  cochlea,  and  which  are  dis- 
tinguished into  external  and  internal.  The 
partition  which  separates  them  is  a  plate 
set  edgeways,  and  which  in  its  whole  length 
is  partly  bony,  and  partly  membranous. 
The  external  gyration  communicates  by  the 
fenestra  rotunda  with  the  cavity  of  the  tym- 
panum ;  Uie  internal  gyration  ends  in  the 
vestibule. 

The  semicircular  canals  are,  three  cy- 
lindrical cavities,  bent  in  a  semicircular 
form,  two  of  which  are  disposed  horizon- 
tally, and  the  others  vertically.  These  ca- 
nals terminate  by  their  extremities  in  the 
vestibule.  They  contain  bodies  of  a  grey 
colour,  the  extremities  of  which  are  termin- 
ated by  swellings. 

Tlie  vestibule  is  the  central  cavity,  the 
point  of  luiion  of  all  the  others.  It  commu- 
nicates with  the  tympanum  by  the  fenestra 
ovalis,  witli  the  internal  gyration  of  the  coch- 
lea, with  tlie  semicircular  canals,  and  witli 
tlic  internal  meatus  auditorius,  by  a  great 
number  of  little  openings. 

The  whole  of  the  cavities  of  the  internal 
ear  are  hollowed  out  of  the  hardest  part  of 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  : 
they  are  covered  with  an  extremely  thin  mem- 
brane, and  are  full  of  a  very  thin  and  lim- 
pid fluid,  called  Litjuor  of  Colunnius,  which 
can  flow  out  by  two  narrow  apertures, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  aqiiccducti  of  the 
cochlea,-  and  of  the  vestibule :  tliey  contoin, 
beside.t,  the  acoustic  nerve. 


The  acoustic  nerve  proceeds  from  tlie 
fourth  ventricle ;  it  enters  into  the  la- 
byrinth by  the  holes  that  the  internal  au- 
ditory meatus  presents  in  its  bottom.  Having 
entered  into  the  vestibule,  it  separates 
itself  into  a  number  of  branches,  one  of 
which  remains  in  the  vestibule,  another 
enters  into  the  cochlea,  and  two  go  to 
the  semicircular  canals.  Scarpa-  has  very 
minutely  described  the  distribution  of  these 
different  branches  in  the  cavities  of  the  inter- 
nal ear. 

In  terminating  this  short  description,  we 
remark  that  the  internal  and  middle  ear  are 
traversed  by  several  nervous  threads,  tlie 
presence  of  which  is,  perhaps,  useful  to  hear- 
ing. It  is  known  that  the  facial  ner\'e  pro- 
ceeds a  considerable  space  in  a  canal  of  the 
petrous  portion.  In  this  canal  it  receives  a 
small  thread  of  the  vidian  nerve ;  it  fur- 
nishes the  chorda  tympani,  which  attaches 
itself  to  this  membrane.  Tliere  are  two 
other  nervous  inosculations  in  the  ear ;  to 
one  of  which  Ribes  called  the  attention 
of  anatomists  not  long  since  ;  the  otlier  was 
recently  discovered  by  Jacobson. 

Ear-wax.    See  Cerumen  aurium. 

Eari'tes.    Haematites,  or  blood-stone. 

EARTH.  Terra.  Although  there 
seems  to  be  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
earthy  substances  scattered  on  the  surface  of 
this  globe,  yet  when  we  examine  them  with 
a  chemical  eye,  we  find,  not  without  suj-prise, 
that  all  the  earth  and  stones  which  we 
tread  under  our  feet,  and  which  compose 
the  largest  rocks,  as  well  as  the  numerous 
different  specimens  which  adorn  the  cabinets 
of  the  curious,  are  composed  of  a  very 
few  simple  or  elementary  earths.  "  Analysis 
had  shown,  that  the  various  stony  or  pulve- 
rulent masses,  which  form  our  mountains, 
valleys,  and  plains,  might  be  considered  as 
resulting  from  the  combination  or  intermix- 
ture, in  various  numbers  and  proportions,  of 
nine  primitive  eartlis,  to  which  the  following 
names  were  given  : 

1.  Barytes.  2.  Strontites.  3.  Lime.  4. 
Magnesiat  5.  Alumina,  or  clay.  6.  Silica. 
7.  Glucina.    8.  Zirconia.    9.  Yttria, 

Alkalies,  acids,  metallic  ores,  and  native 
metals,  were  supposed  to  be  of  an  entirely 
dissimilar  constitution. 

The  brilliant  discovery  by  Sir  H.  Davy, 
in  1808,  of  the  metallic  bases  of  potassa, 
soda,  l)arytes,  strontites,  and  lime,  subverted 
the  ancient  ideas  regarding  the  earths,  an<l 
taught  us  to  regard  them  as  all  belonging, 
by  most  probable  analogies,  to  tlie  metallic 
class. 

To  tlie  above  nine  earthy  substances,  Ber- 
zelius  has  lately  added  a  tenth,  which  he 
calls  thorina.  Whatever  may  be  the  revo- 
lutions of  .chemical  nomenclature,  mankind 
will  never  cease  to  consider  as  earths,  those 
solid  bodies  composing  the  mineral  strata, 
which  are  incombustible,  colourless,  not 
convertible  into  metals  by  all  the  ordinary 
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methods  of  reduction,  or  wh»n  reduced  by 
scientific   refinements,  possessing  but 
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evanescent  metaJlic  existence,  and  which 
either  alone,  or  at  least  when  combined 
with  carbonic  acid,  are  insipid  and  insoluble 
in  water. 

Hartk,  absorbent.     See  Absorbent. 

Earth,  aluminous.     See  Alumina. 

Earth,  animal  calcareous.  This  term  is 
applied  to  crab's-claws,  &c.  which  contain 
calcareous  earth,  and  are  obtained  from  the 
animal  kingdom. 

Earth,  argillaceous.     See  Alumina. 

Earth-bath.    A  remedy  recommended  by 

•  some  writers  on  the  continent,  as  a  specific 

•  m  consumption. 

Earth,  bolar.    See  Bole. 

Earth,  fullers'.  Cimolia  purpurescens. 
A  compact  bolar  earth,  commonly  of  a 
greyish  colour.  It  is  sometimes  applied  by 
the  common  people  to  inflamed  breasts, 
legs,  &c.  with  a  view  of  cooling  them. 

Earth,  heavy.    See  jBarytes. 

Earth,  Japan.    See  Acacia  catechu. 

Earth,  mineral  calcareous.  Those  calca- 
reous earths  which  are  obtained  from  the 
mmeral  kingdom.  The  term  is  applied  in 
opposition  to  tligse  obtained  from  animals. 

Earth-nut.  See  Bunium  bulbocasta- 
num. 

Earth,  sealed.  Terra  sigillata.  Little 
cakes  of  earths,  which  are  stamped  with  im- 
pressions. They  were  formerly  in  high  esti- 
disusT  '""^  ''"t  now  fallen  into 

Earth-worm.    See  Lumhricus  terrestris. 
_   Eaton  s  styptic.    French  brandy  Wghlv 
impregnated  with  calcined  green  vitriol  A 
remedy  for  checking  ha;morrhages. 

Eau-de-luce.  See  Spiritus  ammonim 
succmalus. 

Eau-de-rabel.  This  is  composed  of  one 
part  of  sulphurous  acid  to  three  of  rectified 
l^hTn  "f-iTt  .  J'rance, 
le'u^Lttt."  ^"^^ 

Ebel.    The  seeds  of  sage,  or  of  juniper. 

Ebe'smech.  Quicksilver. 

Em'scus.     See  Hibiscus]  abelmosckus. 

-bBSEMECH.  Quicksilver 

EBULLI'TION.  ^MullUio.  From 
^bullw,  to  bubble  up.)  Boiling  This 
consists  m  the  change  which  a  fluid  under- 
goes from  a  state  of  liquidity  to  that  of  an 
elastic  fluid,  in  consequence  of  the  applica- 
tion of  heat,  which  dilates  and  converts  it 
into  vapour. 

E'BULUS.  (From  ebullio,  to  make  boil : 
so  called  because  of  its  supposed  use  in  pu- 
ntying  the  humours  of  the  body.)  See 
i>ambucus  ebulus. 

Ecbo'lica.  (  From  iKSaKKw,  to  cast  out. ) 
Medicines  which  cause  abortion. 

MitSgt  ''''  ''"^•^ 

verfhofrr;  to  be 

\ery  not  )    Ecchymata.    Painful  fiery  pim- 
ples m  the  face,  or  surface  of  the  body. 


Ecbra'smus.    (From  e/fgpafco,  to  become 
hot.)  Fermentation. 

Ecbyrso'mata.     (From  e/c,  and  ^v^cra, 
he  skin.)    Protuberances  of  the  bones  at 
the  joints,  which  appear  through  the  skin. 

EccATHARTicA.  (From  6/c«a9a:p«,  to 
purge  outwards.)  According  to  Gorraeus, 
eccathartics  are  medicines  which  open  the 
pores  of  the  skin  ;  but  in  general  tliey  are 
understood  to  be  deobstruents.  Sometimes 
expectorants  are  thus  called,  and  also  pur- 
gatives.  An  obsolete  term. 
_  Ecchylo'ma.  (From  e/f,  and  yuAos, 
juice.)    An  extract, 

Ecchy'mata.  (From  ettx^w,  to  pour 
out.    See  Ecbrasmata. 

ECCHYMO'MA.  (£kxw«;  from 
6/fxy«,  topourout.)  Ecchymosis;  Crustula ; 
Sugillatio.  Extravasation.  A  black  and 
blue  swelling,  either  from  a  bruise  or  spon- 
taneous extravasation  of  blood.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  ioca/£>s,and  order  2'wOTo/-es 
of  Cullen, 

Ecchymoma  arteriosum.  The  false 
aneurism. 

ECCHYMO'SIS.    See  Ecchymoma. 
E  CCLISIS.    (From  emXwu,  to  turn 
aside.)    A  luxation  or  dislocation. 

E  CCOPE.  (From  eKKOTrlw,  to  cut  off.) 
The  cutting  oflfany  part. 

Ecco'pEus,  (From  eKKoirlu,  to  cut  off.) 
An  ancient  instrument,  the  raspatory,  used 
in  trepanning. 

ECCOPRO'TIC.  (Eccoproticus ;  from 
€K,  and  KOTrpos,  dung.)  An  opening  medi- 
cine, the  operation  of  which  is  very  gentle  : 
such  as  raanna,  senna,  &c. 

ECCRINOCRFTICA.  (From  ^KKpivw, 
to  secrete,  and  Kptvw,  to  judge.)  Judgments 
formed  from  the  secretions. 

ECCRINOLO'GIA.  (From  ^KKpivw, 
io  secrete,  and  \oyos,  a  discourse.)  Eccrino- 
logica.    The  doctrine  of  secretions. 

E'CCRISIS.  (From  eKKpivai,  to  secrete.) 
A  secretion  of  any  kind. 

ECCRITICA.  (From  cKKp^pu,,  to 
secern,  or  strain  off.)  Dr.  Good  applies 
this  name  to  a  class  of  diseases  of  the  excernent 
system.  It  has  three  orders,  viz,  Mesoiica, 
Catotica,  Acrotica. 

ECCYESIS.      (From  e/c,  and  /cwjo-is, 
gravidity.)      Extra  uterine  foetation.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's- 
Nosology.    It  has  three  species :  Eccyesis 
ovaricB,  tubalis,  abdominalis. 

ECCYMO'SIS.    See  Ecchymo^na. 
E  CDORA.     (From  e/cSepw,  to  exco- 
riate.)   An  excoriation:   and  particularly 
used  for  an  excoriation  of  the  urethra. 

Ecdo'ria.  (From  e/cSepco,  to  excoriate.) 
Medicines  which  excoriate  and  burn  through 
the  skin.  ° 

Echeco'llon.  (From  6x«,  to  have,  and 
KoXKa,  glue.)  Echecollum.  Any  topical 
glutinous  remedy, 

EcHETRo'sis.  So  Hippocrates  calls  the 
white  briony. 

ECHINATUS.     Bristly.    Applied  in 
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botany  to  any  thing  beset  with  bristles,  as  the 
pod  of  Glycyrrhizn  echinat.a,  and  to  the 
gourd  seed-vessel,  or  pepo. 

Echini'des.  In  Hippocrates  it  is  men- 
tioned as  what  he  used  for  purging  the 
womb  with. 

■  ECHINOPHTHA'LMIA.  (From 
eX^vus,  a  hedge-hog,  and  o<p9a\fiia,  an  in- 
flammation of  the  eye.)  An  inflammation 
of  that  part  of  the  eyelids,  where  the  hairs 
bristle  out  like  the  quills  of  an  echinus,  or 
hedge-hog. 

ECHINOPO'DIUM.  (From  ex^fos, 
a  hedge-hog,  and  irovs,  a  foot ;  so  named 
because  its  flowers  resemble  tlic  foot  of  an 
urchin.)    A  species  of  broom  or  genista. 

ECHTNOPS.  (From  ex'vos,  as  beset 
with  prickles.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.  Class,  Syngenesia  ;  Order,  Poli/- 
gamia  segregata. 

EcHiNOPs  sPH^aocEPHALus.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  globe-thistle.  Crocodi- 
lion  ;  Acanthalruca  ;  ScaUosa  carduifolia  j 
'Sj^hcerocephala  elatis ;  Echinupvs.  It  is 
raised  in  our  gardens.  The  root  and  seeds 
are  moderately  diuretic,  but  not  used. 

Echi'nopus,    See  Echinops. 

ECHINUS.  i.  The  hedge-hog,  or 
Emiaceus  eurnpceus  of  Linnajus. 

2.  A  genus  in  the  Linnsean  system,  in- 
cluded in  the  molusca  order  of  vermes. 

3.  The  calcareous  petrifaction  of  the  sea 

hedge-hog.  _  ^       c  c 

4.  The  prominent  pomts  on  the  surface  ot 
the  jnleus,  or  upper  part  of  the  mushroom 
tribe,  are  called  echini.    See  Fungus. 

ECHIOIDES.  (From  exis,  a  viper, 
■and  eiSos,  resemblance.)  Tlie  trivial  name 
of  some  plants,  from  their  supposed  resem- 
blance to  the  Echium. 

E'CHIUM.  (From  ex's,  a  viper;  so 
called  because  it  was  said  to  heal  the  stings 
of  vipers.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Pentandria  ; 
Order,  Monogynia.    Viper's  bugloss. 

EciiiuM  ^.GYPTiACUM.     Wall  bugloss. 


The  Asperugo  cegypiiaca,  the  root  of  which 
is  sudorific,  and  is  used  with  oil  as  a  dressmg 
for  wounds. 

E'CHOS.  Hxoy.  Sound.  In  Hippo- 
crates it  signifies  the  same  as  the  tinnitus 
aurium,  or  noise  in  the  ears. 

E'CHYSIS.  (From  ex^u,  to  P""J"  0"t.) 
A  fainting  or  swooning. 

ECLA'MPSIA.  (From  ac^afiiru,  to 
shine.)    See  Eclampsis. 

ECLA'MPSIS.  (From  iKXafx-Koi,  to 
shine.)  Eclampsia.  It  signifies  a  splen- 
dour, brightness,  effulgence,  flashing  of  liglit, 
scintillation.  It  is  a  flashing  light, 
or  those  sparklings  which  strike  the  eyes 
of  epileptic  patients.  Ccclius  Aurelianus 
calls  them  circuli  ignci,  scintillations,  or 
fiery  circles.  Tliough  only  a  symptom  of 
the  epilepsy,  Hippocrates  puts  it  for  epilepsy 
itself. 

ECLE'CTIC.     {EclcclicMs  1  from,  e;c- 
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Xeyoi,  to  select.)  Archigenes  and  some 
others  selected  from  all  otlier  sects  wliat  ap- 
peared to  them  to  be  the  best  and  most 
rational ;  hence  they  were  called  Eclectics, 
and  their  medicine  Eclectic  medicine. 

ECLE'CTOS.  (From  e/cAeiXf,  to  lick 
up.)  A  linctus,  or  soft  medicine,  like  an 
electuarv,  to  be  licked  up. 

ECLE'GMA.  (From  fKXuxoo,  to  lick.) 
A  linctus,  or  form  of  medicine  made  by 
the  incorporation  of  oils  with  syrups,  and 
which  is  to  be  taken  upon  a  liquorice 
stick. 

E'CLYSIS.  (From  mWw,  to  dissolve.) 
An  universal  faintness. 

ECMA'GMA.  (From  eKfiaffffw,  to 
form  together.)  A  mass  of  substances 
kneaded  together. 

ECPEPIE'MENOS.  (From  eKiri€|&), 
to  press  out. )  An  ulcer  with  protuberating 
lips. 

ECPHLYSIS.  [EKfXvais ;  from  eK(p\v^c», 
to  boil,  or  bubble  up,  or  over.)  A  blain,  or 
vesicular  eruption.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
disease  in  Good's  Nosology.  It  has  four 
species,  viz.  Ecphlysis  pompholex;  herpes, 
rhypia,  and  eczema. 

ECPHRA'CTIC.  (FromeK^pa(r(r«,to 
remove  obstructions.  That  which  atten- 
uates tough  humours,  so  as  to  promote  their 
discharge. 

ECPHRA'XIS.  (From  enippaaaai,  to 
remove  obstruction.)  A  perspiration,  an 
opening  of  obstructed  pores. 

ECPHRONIA.  {^.K(ppuivn,OT  €K^po<Tvint, 
from  etj^puv,  extra  mentem,  out  of  one's 
mmd.)  The  name  of  a  genus  in  Good's 
Nosology.  Insanity  and  craziness.  It  has 
two  species  :  Ecphronia  melancholia,  and 
Ecphronia  mania. 

E'CPHYAS.  (From  6k,  and  (pvu,  to 
produce.)  1.  An  appendix,  or  excrescence. 
2.  The  appendicula  cseci  vermiformis. 
ECPHYMA.(From  eKipvo},  educo,egero.) 
A  cutaneous  excrescence.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology.  Class, 
Eccritica  ;  Order,  Acrolia.  It  .has  four 
species,  viz.  Ecphyma  caruncula,  vermca, 
clamis,  and  callus. 

E'cpHYSE.  (From  eK<i>v(rao>,  to  blow  out.) 
Flatus  from  the  bladder  througli  the  urethra, 
and  from  the  wound  through  the  vagina. 

Ecphyse'sis.  (  From  eK^vaau,  to  breathe 
through.)  A  quick  expulsion  of  tlie  air 
from  the  lungs. 

E'CPHYSIS.  (From  eK<l>via,  to  produce.) 

1.  An  apophysis,  or  appendix. 

2.  A  process. 

Ecpie's.-ma.  (From  e/CTne^to,  to  press  out.) 
A  fracture  of  the  skull,  in  which  the  bones 
press  inwardly. 

Ecpie'smos.  ( From  e/orie^cu,  to  press  out. ) 
A  disorder  of  the  eye,  in  which  the  globe  is 
almost  pressed  out  of  the  socket  by  an  afflux 
of  humours. 

Ecplero'ma.  (From  ficnX-npoo,  to  fill.) 
In  Hippocrates  they  are  liard  balls  of  lea- 
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ther,  or  otlier  substances,  adapted  to  fill  the 
arm-pits,  while  by  the  help  of  the  heels, 
placed  against  the  balls,  and  repressing  the 
same,  the  luxated  os  humeri  is  reduced  into 
its  place. 

ECPLE'XIS.  (From  e/cn-Aijffw,  to  terrify 
or  astonish.)  A  stupor,  or  astonishment, 
from  sudden  external  accidents. 

E'cPNOE.  (PVom  eiiTTi/ea},  to  breathe. 
Expiration;  that  part  of  respiration  in 
which  the  air  is  expelled  from  the  lungs. 

ECPTO'MA.  (From  e/c7ri,r7a,,  to  fall 
out.)    I.  A  luxation  of  a  bone. 

2.  The  expulsion  of  the  secundines. 

3.  The  falling  off  of  gangrenous  parts. 

4.  An  hernia  in  the  scrotum. 

5.  A  falling  down  of  tlie  womb. 

Ecpt'ctica.  (From  eKTrwo^tu,  to  con- 
dense.) Medicines  that  render  the  fluids 
more  solid. 

ECPYE'MA.  (From  e/c,  and  ttvou,  pus.) 
A  collection  of  pus,  from  the  suppuration 
of  a  tumour. 

ECPYESIS.  (From  eKwco,  to  sup- 
purate. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases 
in  Good's  Nosology.  |  Class,  Eccritica ; 
Order,  Acrotica.  Humid  scalp.  It  has  four 
species,  Ecpyesis  impeHgo,  jmrrigo,  ectliyma, 
scabies. 

Ecre'gma.  (From  eKpriyvvfu,  to  break.) 
A  rupture. 

Ecre'xis.  (From  eKpTiyvvixi,  to  break.) 
A  rupture.  Hippocrates  expresses  by  it  a 
rupture  or  laceration  of  the  womb. 

Ecrhy'thmos.  (From  e/c,  and  puOfios, 
harmony.)  A  term  applied  to  the  pulse, 
and  signifies  that  it  is  irregular. 

E'cROE.  (From  sKpeai,  to  flow  out.)  An 
efdux,  or  the  course  by  which  any  humour 
which  requires  purging  is  evacuated. 

Ecrueles.    The  French  for  scrophula. 

E'cRYsis.  (From  iKpew,  to  flow  out.)  In 
Hippocrates  it  is  an  efflux  of  the  semen 
before  it  receives  the  conformation  of  a 
foetus,  and  therefore  is  called  an  efliux,  to 
distuiguish  it  from  abortion. 

^.R^^f-^^'^^^-    (F"-"™      and  aapK 
flesh.)    A  fleshy  excrescence. 

E'CSTASIS.  (-Bcsiaszs,  eoi.  f.  E/craerir  • 
from  e^iraixai,  to  be  out  of  one's  senses.)  An 
ecstasy,  or  trance.  In  Hippocrates  it 
signifies  a  delirium, 

EcsTRo'pHius.  (From  eKspetpcc,  to  invert. ) 
An  epithet  for  any  medicine,  that  makes 
the  blind  piles  appear  outwardly. 

Ecthely'nsis.  (From  eKBriKwca,  to  ren- 
der eflTeminate.)  Softness.  It  is  applied  to 
tlie  skin  and  flesh,  when  lax  and  soft,  and  to 
bandages,  when  not  suflSciently  tight. 

Ecthli'mma.  (From  eK9Ai€cc,  to  press 
out  against.)  An  ulceration  caused  by 
pressure  of  the  skin. 

EcTHu'psis.  (From  e/crXigw,  to  press 
out  against.)  Elision,  or  expression.  It  is 
spoken  of  swelled  eyes,  when  tliey  dart  forth 
sparks  of  light. 

E'CTHYMA.  {Ecthyma,  atis.  n.  (KQveiv 
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to  rage,  or  break  forth  with  fury.)  A  pustule 
or  cutaneous  eruption. 

Ectillo'tica.  (From  ^kIiWw,  to  pull 
out.)  Medicines  which  eradicate  tubercles 
or  corns,  or  destroy  superfluous  hair. 

ECTO'PIA.  (From  .kJoitos,  out  of 
place. )  Displaced. 

Ectopia.  (  The  plural  of  ec«o;)ia. )  Parts 
displaced.  An  order  in  the  class  locales 
of  Cullen's  Nosology.    See  Nosology. 

Ectrapeloga'stros.  (From  eKlpeiroij.a.i, 
to  degenerate,  and  yasrjp,  a  belly.)  One 
who  has  a  monstrous  belly,  or  whose  appe- 
tite is  voraciously  large. 

Ectri'mma.  (From  eiclptew,  to  rub  off.) 
An  excoriation.  In  Hippocrates  it  is  an 
exulceration  of  the  skin  about  the  os  sacrum, 
E'cTROPE,  (From  tKlpeiru,  to  divert,  per- 
vert, or  invert.)  It  is  any  duct  by  which 
the  humours  are  diverted  and  drawn  off. 
In  P.  ^gineta  it  is  the  same  as  Ectropium. 

ECTRO'PIUM.  (From  „clpeL,  to 
evert.  )  An  eversion  of  the  eyelids,  so  that 
their  internal  surface  is  outermost. 

There  are  two  species  of  this  disease  : 
one  produced  by  an  unnatural  swelling  of 
the  lining  of  the  eyelids,  wliich  not  only 
pushes  their  edges  from  the  eyeball,  but  also 
presses  them  so  forcibly,  that  they  become 
everted ;  the  other  arising  from  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  skin  covering  the  eyelid,  or  of 
that  in  the  vicinity,  by  which  means  the  edge 
of  the  eyelid  is  first  removed  for  some  dis- 
tance from  the  eye,  and  afterwards  turned 
completely  outward,  together  with  the  whole 
of  the  aflTected  eyelid. 

The  morbid  swelling  of  the  lining  of  the 
eyelids,  which  causes  the  first  species  of 
ectropium,  arises  mostly  from  a  congenital 
laxity  of  this  membrane,  afterwards  increased 
by  chronic  ophthalmies,  particularly  of  a 
scrophulous  nature,  in  relaxed,  unhealthy, 
subjects ;  or  else  the  disease  originates  from 
the  small-pox  affecting  the  eyes. 

While  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  lower 
eyelid,  as  it  most  commonly  is,  the  lining  of 
this  part  may  be  observed  rising  in  the  form 
of  a  semilunar  fold,  of  a  pale  red  colour 
like  the  fungous  granulations  of  wounds, 
and  intervening  between  the  eye  and  eyelid, 
•which  latter  it    in  some   measure  everts. 
When  the  swelling  is  afterwards  occasioned 
by  the  lining  of  both  the  eyelids,  the  disease 
assumes  an  annular  shape,  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  eyeball  seems  sunk,  while  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  ring  presses  and  everts- 
the  edges  of  the  two  eyelids,  so  as  to  cause 
both  great  uneasiness  and  deformity.  lu 
each  of  the  above  cases,  on  pressing  the 
skm  of  the  eyelids  with  the  point  of  the 
hnger,   it  becomes  manifest  that  they  are 
very  capable  of  being  elongated,  and  would 
readily  yield,  so  as  entirely  to  cover  the  eye- 
ball, were  they  not  prevented  by  the  inter- 
venmg  swelling  of  their  membranous  lining. 

Besides  tlie  very  considerable  deformity 
which  the  disease  produces,  it  occasions  a 
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continual  discharge  of  tears  over  the  cheek, 
and,  what  is  worse,  a  dryness  of  the  eyeball, 
frequent  exasperated  attacks  of  chronic 
ophthalmy,  incapacity  to  bear  the  light,  and, 
lastly,  opacity  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea. 

The  second  species  of  ectropium,  or  that 
arising  from  a  contraction  of  the  integu- 
ments of  the  eyelids,  or  neighbouring  parts, 
is  not  unfrequently  a  consequence  of  puck- 
ered scars,  produced  by  a  confluent  small- 
pox, deep  burns,  or  the  excision  of  cancerous 
or  encysted  tumours,  without  saving  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  skin  ;  or,  lastly,  the  dis- 
order is  the  effect  of  malignant  carbuncles, 
or  any  kind  of  wound  attended  with  much 
loss  of  substance.    Each  of  these  causes  is 
quite  enough  to  bring  on  such  a  contraction 
of  the  skin  of  the  eyelids  as  to  draw  the 
parts  towards;  the  arches  of  the  orbits,  so  as 
to  remove  them  from  the  eyeball,  and  turn 
their  edges  outward.    No  sooner  has  this 
circumstance  happened,  than  it  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  another  one  equally  unpleasant, 
namely,  a  swelling  of  the  internal  membrane 
of  the  affected  eyelids,  which  afterwards  has 
a  great  share  in  completing  the  eversion. 
The  lining  of  the  eyelids,  though  trivially 
everted,  being  continually  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  irritation  of  extraneous  substances, 
soon  swells,  and  rises  up  like  fungus.  One 
side  of  this  fungus-like  tumour  covers  a 
part  of  the  eye-ball ;  the  other  pushes  the 
eyelid  so  considerably  outwards,  that  its  edge 
is  not  unfrequently  in  contact  with  the  mar- 
gin of  the  orbit.     The  complaints  induced 
by  this  second  species  of  ectropium  are  the 
same  as  those  brought  on  by  the  first ;  it 
being  noticed,  however,  that  in  both  cases, 
whenever  the  disease  is  very  inveterate,  the 
fungous  swelling  of  the  inside  of  the  eyelids 
becomes  hard,  and  as  it  were  callous. 

Although,  in  both  species  of  ectropium, 
the  lining  of  the  eyelids  seems  equally  swol- 
len, "yet  the  surgeon  can  easily  distinguish 
to  which  of  the  two  species  the  disease  be- 
longs. For,  in  the  first,  the  skin  of  the 
eyelids,  and  adjoining  parts,  is  not  deformed 
with  sears ;  and  by  pressing  the  everted  eye- 
lid with  the  point  of  the  finger,  the  part 
would  with  ease  cover  the  eye,  were  it  not 
for  the  intervening  fungous  swelling.  But 
in  the  second  species  of  ectropium,  besides 
the  obvious  cicatrix  and  contraction  of  the 
skin  of  the  eyelids,  or  adjacent  parts,  when 
an  effort  is  made  to  cover  the  eye  with  the 
everted  eyelid,  by  pressing  upon  the  latter 
part  with  the  point  of  the  finger,  it  does  not 
give  way  so  as  completely  to  cover  the 
globe,  as  it  ought  to  do,  only  yielding  for 
a  certain  extent :  or  it  docs  not  move  in  the 
least  from  its  unnatural  position,  by  reason 
of  the  integuments  of  the  eyelids  having 
been  so  extensively  destroyed,  that  their 
margin  has  become  adherent  to  the  arch  of 
the  orbit. 

ECTRO'SIS.  (Eicrpwrris  ;  from  t/c7Jf)«<r- 
Koi,  to  miscarry.)    A  miscarriage. 


Ectro'tica.  (From  (KlilpuaKoi,  to  mis- 
carry.) Eclyrotica ;  Eclylolica,  Medicines 
which  cause  abortion. 

Ectylo'tica.     See  Eclillelica. 
Ectyro'tica.    See  Eclrolica.  i 
ECZE'MA.    (From  e/c^ec,  to  bod  out.) 
Eczcsma.       A  hot,  painful  eruption,  or 
pustule. 

Ede'lphus.    The  prognosis  of  a  disease 
from  the  nature  of  elements. 
E'des.  Amber. 

EnE'ssENUM.  An  eye-water  of  tragacanth, 
gum-arabic,  opium,  &c.  ^ 
E'detz.  Amber. 
E'dic.    Edich ;  Edir.  Iron. 
E'dra.    a  fracture  ;  also  tlie  lower  part 
of  the  rectum. 

EDULCORA'NTIA.  (From  ediUco, 
to  make  sweet.)  Edulcorants.  Medicines 
which  purify  the  fluids,  by  depriving  them 
of  their  acrimony. 

EFFERVESCENCE.  Effervescentia ; 
from  effervesco,  to  grow  hot.)  1.  That 
agitation  which  is  produced  by  mixing  sub- 
stances together,  which  cause  the  evolution 
of  a  gas. 

2.  A  small  degree  of  ebullition. 
E'ffides.  Ceruss. 
E'ffila.  Freckles. 

EFFLORESCENCE.  {Effiorescenlia ; 
from  effloresco,  to  blow  as  a  flower.)  1.  In 
pathology,  it  is  used  to  express  a  morbid 
redness  of  the  skin,  and  is  generally  synon- 
ymous with  exanthema. 

2.  In  chemistry,  it  means  that  effect 
which  takes  place  when  bodies  spontaneously 
become  converted  into  a  dry  powder.  It 
is  almost  always  occasioned  by  the  loss  of 
the  water  of  crystallisation  in  saUne  bodies. 

S.  In  botany,  it  is  applied  to  express  the 
blooming  of  flowers,  and  the  time  of  flower- 
ing. 

EFFLU'VIUM.  (From  effluo,  to  spread 
abroad.)    See  Contagion. 

Effracxu'ra.  (From  effringo,  to  break 
down.)  A  fracture,  in  which  tiie  bone  is 
much  depressed  by  the  blow. 

EFFUSION.  [Effmios  from  effundo, 
to  pour  out. )  In  patJiology  it  means  tlie 
escape  of  any  fluid  out  of  tlie  vessel,  or 
viscus,  naturally  containing  it,  and  its  lodg- 
ment in  another  cavity,  in  the  cellular  sub- 
stance, or  in  the  substance  of  parts.  Effu- 
sion also  sometimes  signifies  the  morbid  se- 
cretion of  fluids  from  tlic  vessels  ;  thus  phy- 
sicians frequently  speak  of  coagulable  lymph 
being  effused  on  different  surfaces. 

EGERAN.  A  sub-species  of  pj'ramidal 
garnet  of  a  reddish  brown  colour. 

Ege'ries.  (From  ego-o,  to  carry  out.) 
Egcslio.    An  excretion,  or  evacuation. 

EGG.  Ovum.  The  eggs  of  hens,  and 
of  birds  in  general,  arc  composed  of  several 
distinct  substances.  •].  The  sliell  or  ex- 
ternal coating,  which  is  composed  of 
carbonate  of  lime  .72,  phosphate  of  lime  .2, 
gelatine  .3.    Thc_rcmaining  .23,are  perhaps 
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^vater.    2.  A  thin  white  and  strong  mem-  ation  of  the  spirit.    Braconnot  has  adontPrl 

brane,  possessing  the   usual  characters  of  a  simpler,  and  probablv^  mnT.l.^f 

animal  substances   3.  The  white  of  the  egg,  By  squeezing TK^tre^fS^i 

for  which,  see    Albumen.    4.  The  volk  norous  naner    th^    i  ."^  °* 

which  appears  to  consist  of  an  oil  0?°^^  ZTear::^^:.:''''^:^^^^^ 

nature  of  fat  oils,  united  with  a  portion  of  soaked  in  water,  and  prSseTyieWs  ^m  its 

serous  matter,  sufficient  to  render  it  dif-  oily  impregnation.    ElaVrtas"^ vty 


fusible  in  cold  water,  in  the  form  of  an 
emulsion,  and  concresciblc  by  heat.  Yolk 
of  egg  is  used  as  the  medium  for  rendering 
resins  and  oils  diffusible  in  water.  The 
eggs  of  poultry  are  chiefly  used  as  food  the 
different  parts  are  likewise  employed  in 
pharmacy  and  in  medicine.  The  calcined 
shell  is  esteemed  as  an  absorbent.     The  oil 


the  appearance  and  properties  of  vegetable 
oil.     It  IS  liquid  at  the  temperature  of  60° 
Its  smell  and  colour  are  derived  from  the 
solid  fats  from  which  it  is  extracted. 

Elais  guinee'nsis.  A  species  of  palm 
which  grows  spontaneously  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  but  is  much  cultivated  in  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  from  this  tree  that  the  oil,  called 


Jc  cr^ff    .—^^  A  ne  on    inaies.  it  is  from  this  tree  that  the  oil  called 

ana  ctiaps.     I  he  yolk  renders  oil  miscible   and,  according  tn  f^J  „.-i 


and  chaps.  The  yolk  renders  oil  miscible 
with  water,  and  is  triturated  with  the  same 
view  with  resinous  and  other  substances. 
Raw  eggs  have  been  much  recommended  as 
a  popular  remedy  for  jaundice. 

Egrego'rsis.  (  From  eyprtyopew,  to  watch. ) 
A  watchfulness,  or  want  of  sleep. 

Ei'lamis.  (From  eiXeai,  to  involve.)  A 
membrane  involving  the  brain. 

Eile'ma.  (From  eiMco,  to  form  con- 
volutions.) In  Hippocrates,  it  signifies 
painful  convolutions  of  the  intestines  from 
flatulence.  Sometimes  it  signifies  a  cover- 
ing. Vogel  says,  it  is  a  fixed  pain  in  the 
bowels,  as  if  a  nail  was  driven  in. 

Ei'leon.  (^rom  eiXeco,  to  wind.)  Gorraeus 
says  It  IS  a  name  of  the  intestinum  ileum. 
_  EiLEos.  (From  ei\e<y,  to  form  convolu. 
tions.)    The  iliac  passion. 

Ei'sBOLE.  (From  eis,  into,  and  ^aWo,, 
to  cast.)  It  signifies  strictly  an  injection, 
but  is  used  to  express  the  access  of  a  dis- 
temper, or  of  a  particulai-  paroxysm. 

Ei'sPNOE.  (From  ets,  into,  and  irveca,  to 
breathe.)    Inspiration  of  air. 

EJACULA'NTIA.  (From  ejaculo,  to 
cast  out.)  Ejaculatoria.  The  vessels  which 
convey  the  seminal  matter  secreted  in  the 
testicles  to  the  penis.  These  are  the  epi- 
didymis, andthe  vasa^deferentia;  the  vesi- 
cular semmales  are  the  receptacles  of  the 
semen. 

EJE'CTIO.  (From  ejicio,  to  cast  out.) 
Ejection,  or  the  discharging  of  any  thing 
from  the  body. 

Elaca'lh.      The  Indian   name    of  a 
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liinnseus, 

ELiEAGNON.  (From  eXaiov,  oil,  and 
nyvos,  chaste.)    See  Vitex  agnus  castus. 

El^o'meh.  (From  eXaiov,  oil,  and  /^eAi, 
honey.)  A  sweet  purging  oil,  like  honey. 

EL^OSA'CCHARUM.  (From  ^Xaiov, 
oil,  and  ffcucxapov,  sugar.) 
an  essential  oil  with  sugar. 

El^oseli'num.    Sea  Eleoselinum. 

ii-LAIN.  The  oily  principle  of  solid 
tats,  so  named  by  its  discoverer,  Chc- 
vreuil,  who  dissolves  tallow  in  very  pure  hot 
alkoliol,  separates  the  stearin  by  crystallisa- 
tion, and  then  procures  the  clain  by  evapor- 


and,  according  to  some,  the  palm-oil,  which 
is  considered  as  an  emollient  and  strength- 
ener  of  all  kinds  of  weakness  of  the  limbs. 
It  also  is  recommended  against  bruises, 
strains,  cramps,  pains,  swellings,  &c. 

Elambica'tio.  a  method  of  analysing 
mineral  waters. 

Ela'nula.  Alum. 

ELAOLITE.  A  subspecies  of  pyra- 
nudal  felspar. 

ELAPHOBO'SCUM.  (From  6Xa,^oy, 
a  stag,  and  ^ootko,,  to  eat :  so  caUed,  because 
deer  eat  them  greedily.)    See  Pastinaca. 

ELAPHOSCO'RODON.  (From  eAa- 
(pos,  the  stag,  and  ffKopoSoy,  gariic.)  Stag's 
or  viper's  garlic. 

E'laquir.    Red  vitriol. 
E'las  maris.    Burnt  lead. 
Ela'sma.   (From  eXavi/w,  to  drive.)  A 
lamina  of  any  kind.    A  clyster-pipe. 

ELASTIC.  {Elasticus ;  from  eAas-Tjy, 
impulsor,  or  of  eXawew,  to  impel,  to  push.) 
Springy  ;  having  the  power  of  returning  to 
the  form  from  which  it  has  been  forced  to 
,  deviate,  or  from  which  it  is  withheld  ;  thus, 
a  blade  of  steel  is  said  to  be  elastic,  because 
if  It  is  bent  to  a  certain  degree,  and  then  let 
go,  It  will  of  itself  return  to  its  former 
situation ;  the  same  will  happen  to  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  a  piece  of  Indian  rubber,  &c.  See 
Elasticity. 

Elastic  fluid.    See  Gas. 
Elastic  gum.    See  Caoutchouc. 
.   ELASTICITY.    Elasticitas.    A  force 
m  bodies,  by  which  they  endeavour  to  restore 
themselves  to  the  posture  from  whence  thev 
^o,.  


solve  this  propfity,  many  have  recourse  to 
the  universal  law  of  nature,  attraction,  bv 
wluch  the  parts  of  solid  and  firm  bodies  are 
caused  to  cohere  together:  whereby,  when 
hard  bodies  are  struck  or  bent,  so  that  the 
component  parts  are  a  little  moved  from  one 
A  mixture  of  another,  but  not  quite  disjoined  01  bXn 
off,  nor  separated  so  far  as  to  be  out  of  the 
power  of  the  attracting  force,  by  which  ti.ey 
cohere  together  j  they  certainly  must,  on  the 
cessation  of  the  external  violence,  spring 
back  with  a  very  great  velocity  to  their  for- 
mer  state.  But  in  this  circumstance,  the 
atmospherical  pressure  will  account  for  it  as 
Gg  3 
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well ;  because  such  a  violence,  if  it  be  not 
great  enough  to  separate  the  constituent 
particles  of  a  body  far  enough  to  let  in  any 
foreign  matter,  must  occasion  many  vacuola 
between  the  separated  surfaces,  so  that  upon 
the  removal  of  the  external  force,  they  will 
close  again  by  the  pressure  of  the  aerial  fluid 
upon  the  external  parts,  i.  e.  the  body  will 
come  again  into  its  natural  posture.  The 
included  air,  likewise,  in  most  bodies,  gives 
that  power  of  resilition  upon  their  per- 
cussion. 

If  two  bodies  perfectly  elastic  strike  one 
against  another,  there  will  be  or  remain  in 
each  the  same  relative  velocity  as  before,  i.e. 
they  win  recede  with  the  same  velocity  as 
they  met  together.  For  the  compressive 
force,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  stroke  in  any 
given  bodies,  arises  from  the  relative  velocity 
of  those  bodies,  and  is  proportional  to  it,  and 
bodies  perfectly  elastic  will  restore  them- 
selves completely  to  the  figure  they  had 
before  the  shock  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
restitutive  force  is  equal  to  the  compressive, 
and  therefore  must  be  equal  to  the  force 
with  which  they  came  together,  and  conse- 
quently they  must  by  elasticity  recede  again 
from  each  other  with  the  same  velocity. 
Hence,  taking  equal  times  before  and  after 
the  shock,  the  distances  between  the  bodies 
.will  be  equal ;  and  therefore  the  distances  of 
them  from  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
will,  in  the  same  times,  be  equal.  And 
hence  the  laws  of  percussion  of  bodies 
perfectly  elastic  are  easily  deduced. 

ELATE'RIUM.  (From  e\«w£o,  to 
stimulate  or  agitate:  so  named  frbm  its 
great  purgative  qualities.)  See  Momordica 
elaterimn. 

ELATHE'RIA.  A  name  for  the  cas- 
carilla  bark. 

ELATIN.  The  active  principle  of  ela- 
•  terium.    See  Momordica  elaterium. 

ELATI'NE.  (From  eXalraiu,  smaller, 
being  the  smaller  species. )  See  Antirrhinum 

ELATIO.  Elevated,  exalted.  This 
term  is  applied  in  Good's  Nosology,  to  a 
species  of  the  genus  Aludo,  to  designate 
mental  extravagance. 

Elatites.  Bloodstone. 

ELCO'SIS.  (From  e\Kos,  an  ulcer.) 
A  disease  attended  with  foetid,  carious,  and 
chronic  ulcers.    Tlie  term  is  seldom  used. 

ELDER,    See  Samhucus. 

Elder  dwarf.     See  Sambucus  Ebulus. 

ELECAMPANE.  See  Inula  [hele- 
nium. 

ELECTIVE.  That  which  is  done,  or 
passes  by  election. 

Elective  ajjlniti/,  double.  See  Ajffinily 
double. 

Elective  attraction.    See  AJfmity. 
Elective  attraction,  double.    See  AJJinity 
double. 

ELECTRICITY.  {Elcctrlcitas ;  from 
electnm,  7]\iKrpou,  from  itXiKlup,  the  sun. 


because  of  its  bright  shining  colour ;  or  from 
f\KO),  to  draw,  because  of  its  magnetic 
power.)  A  property  which  certain  bodies 
possess  when  rubbed,  heated,  or  otlierwise 
excited,  wliereby  they  attract  remote  bodies, 
and  frequently  emit  sparks  or  streams  of 
light.  The  ancients  first  observed  this  pro- 
perty in  amber,  which  they  called  Electrum, 
and  hence  arose  the  word  electricity. 

"  If  a  piece  of  sealing-wax  and  of  dry 
warm  flannel  be  rubbed  against  each  other, 
they  both  become  capable  of  attracting  and 
repelling  light  bodies.  A  dry  and  warm 
sheet  of  writing-paper,  rubbed  with  India 
rubber,  or  a  tube  of  glass  rubbed  upon 
silk,  exhibit  the  same  phenomena.  In 
these  casps,  the  bodies  are  said  to  be  elec- 
trically excited  ;  and  when  in  a  dark  room, 
they  always  appear  luminous.  If  two 
pith-balls  be  electrified  by  touching  them 
with  the  sealing-wax,  or  with  the  flannel, 
they  repel  each  other  ;  but  if  one  pith-ball 
be  electrified  by  the  wax,  and  the  odier  by 
the  flannel,  they  attract  each  other.  The 
same  applies  to  the  glass  and  silk  :  it  shows 
a  difference  in  the  electricities  of  the  dif- 
ferent bodies,  and  the  experiment  leads  to 
the  conclusion,  that  bodies  similarly  electrified 
repel  each  other ;  but  tliat  when  dissimilarly 
electrified  they  attract  each  other.  ^ 

The  term  electrical  repulswn  is  here  used 
merely  to  denote  the  appearance  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, the  separation  being  probably 
referrible  to  the  new  attractive  power  which 
they  acquire,  when  electrified,  for  the  air  and 
other  surrounding  bodies. 

If  one  ball  be  electrified  by  sealing-wax 
rubbed  by  flannel,  and  another  by  silk  rub- 
bed with  glass,  those,  balls  will  repel  each 
odier;  which  proves  that  the  electricity  of 
the  silk  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  sealing-wax. 
But  if  one  ball  be  electrified  by  the  sealing- 
wax  and  the  other  by  the  glass,  they  then 
attract  each  other,  showing  that  they  are 
oppositely  electrified. 

These  experiments  are  most  conveniently 
performed  with  a  large  downy  feather,  sus- 
pended by  a  silken  thread.  If  an  excited 
glass-tube  be  brought  near  it,  it  will  re- 
ceive and  retain  its  electricity  ;  it  will  be 
first  attracted  and  then  repelled  ;  and  upon 
re-exciting  the  tube,  and  again  approaclung 
it,  it  will  not  again  be  attracted,  but  retain 
its  state  of  repulsion  ;  but  upon  approach- 
ing it  with  excited  sealing-wax,  it  will  in- 
stantly be  attracted,  and  remain  in  contact 
with  the  wax  till  it  has  acquired  its  elec- 
tricity, when  it  will  be  repelled,  and  in  that 
state  of  repulsion  it  will  be  attracted  by  the 
glass.  In  tliese  experiments,  care  must  be 
taken  tliat  the  featlier  remains  freely  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  and  touches  nothing  ca- 
pable of  carrying  off  its  electricity'. 

Tlie  terms  vitreous  and  resinous  electricity 
were  applied  to  these  two  phenomena ;  but 
Franklin,  observing  that  the  same  electricity 
was  not  inherent  in  the  same  body,  but  that 
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glass  sometimes  exhUjIted  Uie  same  pheno- 
mena as  wax,  and  vice  versa,  adopted  another 
term,  and  instead  of  regarding  the  pheno- 
mena as  dependent  upon  two  electric  fluids, 
referred  them  to  the  presence  of  one  fluid, 
in  excess  in  some  cases,  and  in  deficiency 
in  others.  To  represent  these  states,  he 
used  tiie  terms  j}lus  and  miiius,  positive  and 
negative.  When  glass  is  rubbed  with  silk, 
a  portion  of  electricity  leaves  the  silk,  and 
enters  the  glass  ;  it  becomes  positive,  there- 
fore, and  the  silk  negative:  but  when  seal- 
ing-wax is  rubbed  with  flannel,  tlie  wax 
loses,  and  tlie  flannel  gains ;  the  former, 
therefore,  is  negative,  and  the  latter  positive. 
All  bodies  in  nature  are  thus  regarded  as 
containing  the  electric  fluid,  and  when  its 
equilibrium  is  disturbed,  they  exhibit  the 
phenomena  just  described.  The  substances 
enumerated  in  the  following  table  become 
positively  electrified  when  rubbed  with 
those  which  follow  them  in  the  list;  but 
with  those  which  precede  them  they  become 
negatively  electrical.— ^w^,  Traile  de  Tliy- 
sique,  torn.  ii.  p.  220. 

Cat's-skin.  Paper. 

Polished  glass.  Silk. 

Woollen  cloth.  Gum  lac. 

Feathers.  Rough  glass. 

Very  delicate  pith-balls,  or  strips  of  gold 
Icat,  are  usually  employed  in  ascertaining  the 
presence  of  electricity;  and- by  the  way  in 
which  tlieir  divergence  is  effected  by  glass 
or  sealing-wax,  the  kind  or  state  of  electri- 
fity  is  judged  of.  When  properly  suspended 
or  mounted  for  delicate  experiments,  they 
form  an  electrometer  or  electroscope.  For 
this  purpose,  the  slips  of  gold  leaf  are  sus- 
pended by  a  brass  cap  and  wire  in  a  glass 
cylinder  :  tliey  hang  in  contact  when  unelec- 
trified,  but  when  electrified  they  diverge. 

When  this  instrument,  as  usually  con-, 
structed,  becomes  in  a  small  degree  damp, 
its  delicacy  is  much  diminished,  and  it  is 
rendered  nearly  useless. 

The  kind  of  electricity  by  which  tlie  gold 
leiives  are  diverged  may  be  judged  of  by 
approaching  the  cap  of  the  instrument  with 
a  suck  of  excited  sealing-wax  ;  if  it  be  nega- 
tive, the  divergence  will  increase;  ii  positive, 
the  leaves  will  collapse,  upon  the  principle 
of  the  mutual  annihilation  of  the  opposite 
electricities,  or  that  bodies  similarly  elec- 
trified repel  each  other,  but  that  when  dissi- 
milarly electrified,  they  become  mutually 
attractive. 

Some  bodies  suffer  electricity  to  pass 
through  their  substance,  and  are  called  con- 
ductors. Others  only  receive  it  upon  the 
spot  touched,  and  are  called  non-con- 
ductors. The  former  do  not,  in  general, 
become  electrified  by  friction,  and  are  called 
nun-electrics:  the  latter,  on  the  contrary, 
are  electrics,  or  acquire  electrii-ity  by  friction. 
They  are  also  called  insulators.  The  metals 
are  all  conductors  ;  dry  air,  glass,  sulphur, 


and  resins,  arc  non-conductors.  Water, 
damp  wood,  spirit  of  wine,  damp  air,  .and 
some  oils,  are  imperfect  conductors. 

Rarified  air  admits  of  the  passage  of  elec- 
tricity ;  so  does  the  Jarricellian  vacuum  : 
hence,  if  an  electrified  body  be  placed  under 
the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  it  loses  its  elec- 
tricity during  exhaustion.  So  that  the  air, 
independent  of  its  non-conducting  power, 
appears  to  influence  tlie  retentive  properties 
of  bodies,  in  resiject  to  electricity,  by  its 
pressure. 

There  appears  to  be  no  constant  relation 
between  the  state  of  bodies  and  their  con- 
ducting powers :  among  solids,  metals 
are  conductors  ;  but '  gums  and  resins  are 
non-conductors  :  among  liquids,  strong 
alkaline  acid,  and  saline  solutions,  are  good 
conductors  ;  pure  water  is  an  imperfect  con- 
ductor, and  oils  ai-e  non-conductors;  solid 
wax  is  almost  a  non-conductor  ;  but  when 
melted  a  good  one. 

Conducting  powers  belong  to  bodies  in 
the  most  opposite  states ;  thus,  the  flame 
of  alkohol  and  ice  are  equally  good  conr 
ductors.  Glass  is  a  non-conductor  when 
cold,  but  conducts  when  red-hot :  the  dia- 
mond is  a  non-conductor ;  but  pure  and 
well-burned  charcoal  is  among  the  best  con, 
ductors, 

There  are  many  mineral  substances  which 
show  signs  of  electricity  when  heated,  as  the 
tourmalin,  topaz,  diamond,  boracite,  &c.^ 
and  in  these  bodies  the  different  surfaces 
exhibit  different  electrical  states. 

Whenever  one  jjart  of  a  body,  or  system 
of  bodies,  is  positive,  another  part  is  inva- 
riably negative;  and  these  opposite  elec- 
trical states  are  always  such  as  exactly  to 
neutralize  each  other.  Thus,  in  the  com- 
mon electrical  machine,  one  conductor  re- 
ceives the  electricity  of  the  glass-cylinder, 
and  the  other  that  of  the  silk-rubber,  and 
the  former  conductor  is  positive,  and  the 
latter  negative  ;  but  if  they  be  connected, 
all  electrical  phenomena  cease. 

Electricians  generally  employ  the  term 
quantity  to  indicate  the  absolute  quantity  of 
electric  power  in  any  body,  and  the  term 
intensity,  to  signify  its  power  of  passing 
through  a  certain  stratum  of  air,  or  other 
ill-conducting  medium. 

If  we  suppose  a  cliarged  Leyden  phial  to 
furnibli  a  spark,  when  discharged,  of  one 
inch  in  length,  we  should  find  that  another 
uncharged  Leyden  phial,  the  inner  and 
outer  coating  of  which  were  communicated 
with  those  of  the  former,  would,  upon  the 
same  quantity  of  electricity  being  thrown  in, 
reduce  the  length  of  the  spark  to  half  an 
inch  ;  lierc  the  quantity  of  electricity  re- 
man, mg  the  same,  its  intensity  is  diminished 
by  one-half,  by  its  distribution  over  the 
larger  surface. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  extension  of  surfticc 
alluded  to  in  the  last  paragraph  will  be  at, 
G  g  4 
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tended  with  a  greater  superficial  exposure  to 
the  unelectrified  air  ;  and  hence  it  might  be 
expected  that  a  similar  diminution  of  inten- 
sity would  result  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
electrified  surface  to  the  ground,  or  to  any 
other  body  of  suflRcient  magnitude  in  its 
ordinary  state.  That  this  is  the  case,  may 
be  shown  by  diverging  the  leaves  of  the  gold 
leaf  electrometer,  and  in  that  state  approach- 
ing the  instrument  with  an  uninsulated  plate, 
which,  when  within  half  an  inch  of  the  elec- 
trometer-plate, will  cause  the  leaves  to  col- 
lapse ;  but,  on  removing  the  uninsulated 
plate,  they  will  again  diverge,  in  consequence 
of  the  electricity  regaining  its  former  inten- 
sity. The  same  fact  is  shown  by  the  con- 
densing electrometer. 

The  power  of  the  Leyden  jar  is  propor- 
tioned to  its  surface  ;  but  a  very  large  jar 
is  inconvenient  and  difficult  to  procure ; 
the  same  end  is  attained  by  arranging  several 
jars,  so  that  by  a  communication  existing 
between  all  tlieir  interior  coatings,  their  ex- 
terior being  also  united,  they  may  be 
charged  and  discharged  as  one  jar.  Such  a 
combination  is  called  an  electrical  battert/, 
and  is  useful  for  exhibiting  the  effect  of 
accumulated  electricity. 

The  discharge  of  the  battery  is  attended 
by  a  considerable  report,  and  if  it  be  passed 
through  small  animals,  it  instantly  kills 
them ;  if  through  fine  metallic  wires,  they 
are  ignited,  melted,  and  bm-ned  ;  and  gun- 
powder, cotton  sprinkled  with  powdered 
resin,  and  a  variety  of  other  combustibles, 
may  be  inflamed  by  the  same  means. 

Tliere  are  many  other  sources  of  electri- 
city than  those  just  noticed.  When  glass 
is  rubbed  by  mercury,  it  becomes  electrified, 
and  this  is  the  cause  of  the  luminous  appear- 
ance observed  when  a  barometer  is  agitated 
in  a  dark  room,  in  which  case  flashes  of  light 
are  seen  to  traverse  the  empty  part  of  the 
tube.  Even  the  friction  of  air  upon  glass 
is  attended  by  electrical  excitation  :  for 
Wilson  found,  that  by  blowing  upon  a 
dry  plate  of  glass  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  it 
acquired  a  positive  electricity.  Whenever 
bodies  change  their  forms,  their  electrical 
states  are  also  altered.  Thus,  the  conver- 
sion of  water  into  vapour,  and  the  congela- 
tion of  melted  resins  and  sulphur  are  pro- 
cesses in  which  electricity  is  also  rendered 
sensible. 

When  an  insulated  plate  of  zinc  is  brought 
into  contact  witli  one  of  copper  or  silver,  it 
is  found,  after  removal,  to  be  positively 
electrical,  and  the  silver  or  copper  is  lefl  in 
the  opposite  state. 

The  most  oxidisable  metal  is  always  posi- 
tive, in  relation  to  the  least  oxidisable  metal, 
which  is  negative,  and  tlie  more  opposite 
the  metals  in  these  respects  the  greater  the 
electrical  excitation  ;  and  if  the  metals  be 
placed  in  the  following  order,  each  will  be- 
come positive  by  the  contact  of  that  which 
precedes  it,  and  negative  by  the  contact  of 


that  which  follows  it ;  and  the  greatest  effect 
will  result  from  tlie  contact  of  the  most 
distant  metals. 

Platinum.         Mercury,  Tin. 

Gold.  Copper.  Lead. 

Silver.  Iron.  Zinc. 

If  the  nerve  of  a  recently-killed  frog 
be  attached  to  a  silver  probe,  and  a  piece  of 
zinc  be  brought  into  the  contact  of  the  mus- 
cular parts  of  the  animal,  violent  convul- 
sions are  produced  every  time  the  metals 
thus  connected  are  made  to  touch  each 
other.  Exactly  the  same  effect  is  produced 
by  an  electric  spark,  or  the  discharge  of  a 
very  small  Leyden-phial. 

If  a  piece  of  zinc  be  placed  upon  the 
tongue,  and  a  piece  of  silver  under  it,  a  pe- 
culiar sensation  will  be  perceived  every  time 
the  two  metals  are  made  to  touch.  ■ 

In  these  cases  the  chemical  properties  of 
the  metals  are  observed  to  be  effected.  If  a 
silver  and  zinc  wire  be  put  into  a  wine  glass 
full  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  zinc  wire 
will  only  evolve  gas  ;  but  upon  bringing  the 
two  wires  in  contact  with  each  other,  the 
silver  will  also  copiously  produce  air  bubbles. 

If  a  number  of  alternations  be  made  of 
copper  or  silver  leaf,  zinc  leaf,  and  thin 
paper,  the  electricity  excited  by  the  contact 
of  the  metals  will  be  rendered  evident  to  the 
common  electrometer. 

If  tlie  same  arrangement  be  made  with 
the  paper  moistened  with  brine,  or  a  weak 
acid,  it  will  be  found,  on  bringing  a  wire 
communicating  with  the  last  copper  plate 
into  contact  with  the  first  zinc  plate,  that  a 
spark  is  perceptible,  and  also  a  slight  shock, 
provided  the  number  of  alternations  be  suf- 
ficiently numerous.  This  is  the  voltaic  ap- 
paratus. 

Several  modes  of  constructing  this  ap- 
paratus have  been  adopted,  with  a  view  to 
render  it  more  convenient  or  active.  Some- 
times double  plates  of  copper  and  zinc 
soldered  together,  are  cemented  into  wooden 
troughs  in  regular  order,  the  intervening 
cells  being  filled  witli  water,  or  saline,  or 
acid  solutions. 

Another  form  consists  in  arranging  a  row 
of  glasses,  containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
in  each  of  wliich  is  placed  a  wh-e,  or  plate 
of  silver,  or  copper,  and  one  of  zinc,  not 
touching  each  other,  but  so  connected  by 
metallic  wires,  that  the  zinc  of  the  first  cup 
may  communicate  with  the  copper  of  tlic 
second;  the  zinc  of  the  second  with  the 
copper  of  the  third ;  and  so  on  throughout 
the  series. 

Wlien  the  poles  of  the  Voltaic  apparatus 
are  connected  by  a  steel  wire,  it  requires 
magnetic  properties,  and  if  Ijy  a  platinum, 
or  other  metallic  wire,  that  wire  exhibits 
numerous  magnetic  poles,  which  attract  and 
repel  tlie  common  magnetic  needle.  This 
very  curious  fact  was  first  observed  by  Pro- 
fessor Oersted,  of  Copenhagen. 

On  immersing  the  wires  from  the  ex.- 
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tremes  of  this  apparatus  into  water,  it  is 
found  that  the  fluid  suffers  decomposition, 
and  that  oxygen  gas  is  liberated  at  the  posi- 
tive wire  or  pole,  and  hydi-ogen  gas  at  the 
negative  pole. 

All  other  substances  are  decomposed  with 
similar  phenomena,  the  inflammable  ele- 
ment being  disengaged  at  the  negatively 
electrical  surface;  hence  it  would  appear, 
upon  the  principle  of  similarly  electrified 
bodies  repelling  each  other,  and  dissimilarly 
electrified  bodies  attracting  each  otlier,  that 
the  inherent  or  natural  electi-ical  state  of  the 
inflammable  substances  is  positive,  for  they 
are  attracted  by  the  negative  or  oppositely 
electrified  pole;  while  the  bodies,  called 
supporters  of  combustion,  or  acidifying  prin- 
ciples, are  attracted  by  the  positive  pole, 
and,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  pos- 
sessed of  the  negative  power. 

When  bodies  are  thus  under  the  influence 
of  electrical  decomposition,  their  usual  che- 
mical energies  are  suspended,  and  some  very 
curious  phenomena  are  observed. 

The  most  difficult  decomposable^com- 
pounds  may  be  thus  resolved  into  their 
component  parts  by  the  electrical  agency; 
by  a  weak  power  the  proximate  elements  are 
separated,  and  by  a  stronger  power  these  are 
resolved  into  their  ultimate  constituents. 

All  bodies  which  exert  powerful  chemical 
agencies  upon  each  other  when  freedom  of 
motion  is  given  to  their  particles,  render  each 
other  oppositely  electrical  when  acting  as 
masses.  Hence  Sir  H.  Davy,  the  great  and 
successful  investigator  of  this  branch  of 
chemical  philosophy,  has  supposed  that  elec- 
trical and  chemical  phenomena,  though  in 
themselves  quite  distinct,  may  be  dependent 
upon  one  and  the  same  power,  acting  in 
the  former  case  upon  masses  of  matter,  in 
the  other  upon  its  particles. 

The  power  of  the  Voltaic  apparatus  to 
communicate  divergence  to  the  electrometer, 
is  most  observed  when  it  is  well  insulated, 
and  filled  with  pure  water ;  but  its  power  of 
producing  ignition  and  of  giving  shocks, 
and  of  producing  the  other  effects  observed 
when  its  poles  are  connected,  are  much 
augmented  by  the  interposition  of  dilute 
acids,  which  act  chemically  upon  one  of  the 
plates  :  here  the  insulation  is  interfered  with 
by  the  production  of  vapour,  but  the  quan- 
tity of  electricity  is  much  increased,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  may,  perhaps,  be  referred 
to  the  increase  of  the  positive  energy  of  the 
most  oxidisable  metal  by  the  contact  of  the 
acid.  In  experiments  made  with  the  great 
battery  of  the  Royal  Institution,  it  has  been 
found  that  120  plates  rendered  active  by  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  nitric  acid,  and  three 
of  water,  produces  effects  equal  to  480  plates 
rendered  active  by  one  part  of  nitric  acid, 
and  fifteen  of  water. 

In  the  Voltaic  pile,  the  intendlij  of  the 
electricity  increases  witli  the  number  of 
alternations,  but  the  quantitij  is  increased 


by  extending  the  surface  of  the  plates. 
Thus,  if  a  battery,  composed  of  thirty  pairs 
of  plates,  two  inches  square,  be  compared 
with  another  battery  of  thirty  pairs  of  twelve 
inches  square  charged  in  the  same  way,  no 
difference  will  be  perceived  in  their  effects 
upon  bad  or  imperfect  conductors;  their 
powers  of  decomposing  water,  and  of  giving 
shocks  wdll  be  similar ;  but  upon  good  con- 
ductors the  effects  of  the  large  plates  will  be 
considerably  greater  than  those  of  the  small : 
they  will  ignite  and  fuse  large  quantities  of 
platinum  wire,  and  produce  a  very  bril- 
liant spark  between  charcoal  points.  The 
following  experiment  well  illustrates  the 
different  effects  of  quantity  and  intensity  in 
the  Voltaic  apparatus. 

Immerse  tlie  platinum  wires  connected 
with  tlie  extremity  of  a  charged  l)attery  com- 
posed of  twelve-inch  plates  into  water,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  the  evolution  of  gas  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  occasioned  by  a 
similar  number  of  two  -inch  plates.  Apply 
the  moistened  fingers  to  the  wires,  and  the 
shock  will  be  the  same  as  if  there  were  no 
connexion  by  the  water.  While  the  cu-cuit 
exists  tlirough  the  human  body  and  the 
water,  let  a  wire  attached  to  a  thin  slip  of 
charcoal  be  made  to  connect  the  poles  of  the 
battery,  and  the  chai-coal  will  become  vividly 
ignited.  The  water  and  the  anunal  sub- 
stance discharge  the  electricity  of  a  surface, 
probably,  not  superior  to  their  own  surface 
of  contact  with  the  metals ;  the  wires  dis- 
charge all  the  residual  electricity  of  the 
plates ;  and  if  a  similar  experiment  be  made 
on  plates  of  an  inch  square,  there  will 
scarcely  be  any  sensation  when  the  hands 
are  made  to  connect  the  ends  of  the  battery, 
a  circuit  being  previously  made  tlu-ough 
water ;  a,nd  no  spark,  when  charcoal  is  made 
the  medium  of  connexion,  imperfect  con- 
ductors having  been  previously  appUed. 
These  relative  effects  of  quantity  and  in- 
tensity were  admirably  illustrated  by  the 
experiments  instituted  by  Children,  who 
constructed  a  battery,  the  plates  of  which 
were  two  feet  eight  inches  wide,  and  six 
feet  high.  They  were  fastened  to  a  beam, 
suspended  by  counterpoises,  from  the  ciel- 
ing  of  his  laboratory,  so  as  to  be  easily  im- 
mersed into,  or  withdrawn  from  the  cells  of 
acid.  The  effects  upon  metallic  wires,  and 
perfect  conductors,  were  extremely  intense  ; 
but  upon  imperfect  conductors,  such  as  the 

human  body,  and  water,  they  were  feeble.  

rhil.  Trans.  1815.  p.  363. 

When  the  extremes  of  a  battery  com- 
posed of  large  plates  are  united  by  wires  of 
different  metals,  it  is  found  that  some  are 
more  easily  ignited  than  others,  a  circum- 
stance which  has  been  referred  to  their  con- 
ductmg  powers:  thus  platinum  is  more 
easily  ignited  than  silver,  and  silver  than 
zinc.  If  the  ignition  be  supposed  to  result 
from  the  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
electricity,  we  should  say  that  the  zinc  con- 
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ducted  bettor  than  silver,  and  tlie"  silver  than 
platinum. 

An  important  improvement  "has  been  sug- 
gested in  the  construction  of  the  Voltaic 
apparatus,  by  Dr.  WoUaston,  (Annals  of 
Philosophy,  Sept.  1815,)  by  whicii  great 
increase  of  quantily  is  obtained,  without  in- 
convenient augmentation  of  the  size  of  the 
plates;  it  consists  in  extending  the  copper 
plate,  so  as  to  oppose  it  to  everj'  surface  of 
the  zinc. 

With  a  single  pair  of  plates,  of  very 
small  dimensions,  constructed  upon  this 
principle  i  Dr.  Wollaston  succeeded  in  fusing 
and  igniting  a  fine  platinum  wire.  This  is 
the  most  economical  and  useful  form  of  the 
Voltaic  apparatus ;  certainly,  at  least,  it  is 
so  for  all  those  researches  in  which  there  is 
an  occasional  demand  for  quantity  as  well 
as  intensity  of  electricity. 

The  theory  of  the  Voltaic  pile  is  involved 
in  many  difficulties.  The  original  source 
of  electricity  appears  to  depend  upon  the 
contact  of  the  metals,  for  we  know  that  a 
plate  of  silver,  and  a  plate  of  zinc,  or  of 
any  other  difficultly  and  easily  oxidisable 
metals,  become  negative  and  positive  on 
contact.  The  accumulation  must  be  re- 
ferred to  induction,  which  takes  place  in  the 
electrical  column,  through  the  very  tliin 
stratum  of  air,  or  paper,  and  through  water, 
when  that  fluid  is  interposed  between  the 
plates.  Accordingly,  we  observe,  that  the 
apparatus  is  in  the  condition  of  the  series  of 
conductors,  with  interposed  air,  and  of  the 
Leyden  phials.  When  the  electric  column 
is  insulated,  the  extremities,  exMbit  feeble 
negative  and  positive  powers,  but  if  either 
extremity  be  connected  with  the  ground,  the 
electricity  of  its  poles  or  extremities  is  greatly 
increased,  as  may  be  shown  by  the  increased 
divergence  of  the  leaves  of  the  electrometer 
which  then  ensues. 

As  general  changes  in  the  form  and  con- 
stitution of  matter  are  connected  with  its 
electrical  states,  it  is  obvious  that  electricity 
must  be  continually  active  in  nature.  Its 
effects  are  exhibited  on  a  magnificent  scale 
in  the  thunder-storm,  which  results  from 
tlie  accumulation  of  electricity  in  the  clouds, 
as  was  first  experimentally  demonstrated  by 
Dr.  Franklin,  who  also  first  showed  the 
advantage  of  pointed  conductors  as  safe- 
guards to  buildings.  In  these  cases,  the 
conducting  rod,  or  rods,  should  be  of  copper, 
or  iron,  and  from  half  to  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  diameter.  Its  upper  end  should 
be  elevated  three  or  four  feet  above  the 
liigiiest  part  of  the  building,  and  all  the 
metallic  parts  of  the  roof  should  be  con- 
nected with  the  rod,  whicli  should  be  per- 
fectly continuous  throughout,  and  passing 
down  the  side  of  tlic  building,  penetrate 
several  feet  below  its  foundation,  so  as 
always  to  be  immersed  in  a  moist  stratum  of 
soil,  or  if  possible,  into  water.  Tlie  leaden 
water-pipes  attached  to  liouscs,  often  might 


be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  con- 
ductors, especially  when  thick  enough  to 
resist  fusion. 

During  a  thunder-storm  the  safest  situ- 
ation is  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  chimney,  and  standing  u\>on 
a  woollen  rug,  which  is  a  nonconductor. 
Blankets  and  feathers  being  nonconductors, 
bed  is  a  place  of  comparative  safety,  pro- 
vided the  bell-wires  are  not  too  near,  which 
are  almost  always  melted  in  houses  struck 
by  lightning.  When  out  of  doors,  it  is 
dangerous  to  take  shelter  under  trees :  the 
safest  [situation  is  within  some  yards  of 
them,  and  upon  the  dryest  spot  that  can  be 
selected. 

The  discharge  of  electricity  in  a  thunder- 
storm is  sometimes  only  from  cloud  to 
cloud ;  sometimes  from  the  earth  to  the 
clouds ;  and  sometimes  from  the  clouds  to 
the  earth ;  as  one  or  the  other  may  be  posi- 
tive or  negative.  When  aqueous  vapour  is 
condensed,  the  clouds  formed  are  usually 
more  or  less  electrical ;  and  the  earth  below 
them  being  brought  into  an  opposite  state, 
by  induction,  a  discharge  takes  place  when 
the  clouds  approach  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance, constituting  lightning ;  and  the  in- 
dulation  of  the  air,  produced  by  the  dis- 
charge, is  the  cause  of  thunder,  which  is 
more  or  less  intense,  and  of  longer  or 
shorter  duration,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  air  acted  upon,  and  the  distance  of  the 
place,  where  the  report  is  heard  from  the 
point  of  the  discharge.  It  may  not  be  un- 
interesting to  give  a  further  illustration  of 
this  idea.  Electrical  effects  take  place  in  no 
sensible  time.  It  has  been  found  tliat  a  dis- 
charge through  a  circuit  of  four  miles  is 
instantaneous ;  but  sound  moves  at  the  rate 
of  about  twelve  miles  a  minute.  Now, 
suppose  the  Ughtning  to  pass  through  a 
space  of  some  miles,  the  explosion  will  be 
first  heard  from  the  point  of  the  air  agitated 
nearest  to  the  spectator :  it  will  gradually 
come  from  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  course 
of  electricity,  and  last  of  all,  will  be  heard 
from  the  remote  extremity,  and  the  different 
degrees  of  tlie  agitation  of  the  air,  and  like- 
wise tlie  difference  of  the  distance,  will  ac- 
count for  the  different  intensities"of  the  sound, 
and  its  apparent  reverberations  and  changes. 

In  a  violent  thunder-storm,  when  the 
sound  instantly  succeeds  the  flasli,  tlic  per- 
sons who  witness  the  circumstance  arc  in 
some  danger  ;  when  tlie  interval  is  a  quarter 
of  a  minute,  tliey  are  secure. 

A  variety  of  electrical  apparatus  has  been 
devised  to  illustrate  tlie  operation  of  con- 
ductors for  lightning,  and  the  advantage  of 
points  over  balls  ;  the  simplest  consists  of  a 
model  of  a  house  having  a  conductor  with 
a  break  in  it,  in  which  some  inflammable 
matter  should  be  placed ;  the  lower  end  of 
the  conductor  should  be  communicated  with 
the  exterior  of  a  charged  Leyden  phial,  the 
knob  of  which  brought  over  its  upper  end, 
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■will  then  represent  a  thunder  cloud.  If  the 
conductor  be  pointed^  it  will  be  slowly  dis- 
charged, if  surmounted  by  a  ball,  there 
-will  be  an  explosion,  and  the  combustibles 
probably  inflamed. 

The  coruscations  of  the  Aurora  borealis 
are  also  probably  electrical,  and  much  re- 
semble flashes  of  electric  light  traversing 
rarefied  air.  The  water-spout  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  same  source,  and  is  probably 
the  result  of  the  operation  of  a  weakly 
electrical  cloud,  at  an  inconsiderable  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea,  brought  into  an  opposite 
electrical  state :  and  the  attraction  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  cloud,  for  the  surface  of 
the  water,  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of 
this  extraordinary  phenomenon. 

In  the  gymnolus,  or  electric  eel,  and  in 
the  torpedo,  or  electric  ray,  are  an-angements 
given  to  those  remarkable  animals  for  the 
purpose  of  defence,  which  certain  forms  of 
the  Voltaic  apparatus  must  resemble ;  for 
they  consist  of  many  alternations  of  dif- 
ferent substances.  These  electrical  organs 
are  much  more  abundantly  supplied  with 
nerves  than  any  other  part  of  the  animal, 
and  the  too  frequent  use  of  them  is  suc- 
ceeded by  debility  and  death. 

That  arrangements  of  different  organic 
substances  are  capable  of  producing  elec- 
trical effects,  has  been  shown  by  various 
experimentalists.  If  the  hind  legs  of  a 
frog  be  placed  upon  a  glass  plate,  and  the 
crural  nerve  dissected  out  of  one  made  to 
communicate  witli  another,  it  will  be  found 
on  making  occasional  contacts  with  the  re- 
maining crural  nerve,  that  the  limbs  of  the 
animal  will  be  agitated  at  each  contact. 
These  circumstances  have  induced  some 
physiologists  to  suppose,  that  electricity 
may  be  concerned  in  some  of  the  most  re- 
condite phenomena  of  vitality,  and  Dr. 
WoUaston,  Sir  E.  Home,  and  myself,  have 
made  some  experiments  tending  to  confer 
probability  on  this  idea. 

We  have  as  yet  no  plausible  hypothesis 
concerning  the  cause  of  electrical  phenomena, 
though  the  subject  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  most  eminent  philosophers  of  Europe. 
They  have  been  by  some,  referred  to  the 
presence  of  a  peculiar  fluid  existing  in  all 
matter,  and  exhibiting  itself  by  the  appear- 
ances which  have  been  descrilied  wherever 
its  equilibrium  is  disturbed,  presenting  ne- 
gative and  positive  electricity,  when  defici- 
ent, and  when  redundant.  Others  have 
plausibly  argued  for  the  presence  of  two 
fluids,  distinct  from  each  other.  Others 
have  considered  the  effects  as  referrible  to 
peculiar  exertions  of  the  attractive  powers  of 
matter,  and  have  regarded  the  existence  of 
any  distinct  fluid,  or  form  of  matter,  to  be 
as  unnecessary  to  the  explanation  of  tlie 
phenomena,  as  it  is'  in  the  question  con- 
cerning the  cause  of  gravitation. 

When  the  flame  of  a  candle  is  placed 
between  a  positive  and  negative  surface,  it 


is  urged  towards  the  latter ;  a  circumstance 
which  has  been  explained  upon  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  current  of  electrical  matter  pass- 
ing from  the  positive  to  the  negative  pole  ; 
indeed,  it  has  been  considered  as  demon- 
strating the  existence  of  such  a  current  of 
matter.  But  if  the  flame  of  phosphorus  be 
substituted  for  that  of  a  candle,  ^it  takes  an 
opposite  direction ;  and  instead  of  being 
attracted  towards  the  negative,  it  bends  to 
the  positive  surface.  It  has  been  shown  that 
inflammable  bodies  are  always  attracted  by 
negative  surfaces,  and  acid  bodies,  and  those 
in  which  the  supporters  of  combustion  pre- 
vail, are  attracted  by  positive  surfaces. 
Hence  the  flame  of  the  candle  tlirowing  off 
carbon,  is  directed  to  the  negative  pole, 
while  that  of  phosphorus  forming  acid 
matter  goes  to  tlie  positive,  consistently  with 
the  ordinary  laws  of  electro-chemical  at- 
traction. 

There  are  other  experiments  opposed  to 
the  idea  that  electricity  is  a  material  sub- 
stance. If  we  discharge  a  Leyden  phial 
through  a  quire  of  paper,  the  perforation  is 
equally  burred  upon  both  sides,  and  not 
upon  the  negative  side  only,  as  would  have 
been  the  case  if  any  material  body  had  gone 
through  in  that  direction.  'J"he  power 
seems  to  have  come  from  the  centre  of  the 
paper,  as  if  one  half  of  the  quire  had  been 
attracted  by  the  positive,  and  the  other  by 
the  negative  surface. 

When  a  pointed  metallic  wire  is  presented 
towards  the  conductor  of  the  electrical 
machine,  in  a  darkened  room,  a  star  of 
light  is  observed  when  the  conductor  is  posi- 
tive, but  a  brush  of  light  when  it  is  nega- 
tive ;  a  circumstance  which  has  been  referred 
to  the  reception  of  the  electric  fluid  in  the 
one  case,  and  its  escape  in  the  other.  In 
the  Voltaic  discharge,  the  same  appearances 
are  evident  upon  the  charcoal  point,  rays 
appearing  to  diverge  from  the  negative  con- 
ductor, while  upon  the  positive  a  spot  of 
bright  light  is  perceptible.  But  these  af- 
fections of  light  can  scarcely  be  considered 
as  indicating  the  omission,  or  reception  of 
any  specific  form  of  matter. 

The  efficacy  of  electricity  in  the  cure  of 
several  diseases  has  been  supported  by  many 
very  respectable  authorities,  especially  in 
paralytic  diseases.  It  considerably  augments 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  excites  the 
action  of  the  absorbents."  — JBrande^s  Chem- 
istry. 

ELECTRO  -  MAGNETISM.  The 
name  given  to  a  class  of  very  interesting 
phenomena,  first  observed  by  Oersted,  of 
Copenhagen,  in  the  winter  of  1819-20,  and 
which  have  since  received  great  illustration 
from  the  labours  of  Ampere,  Arago,  Sir  H. 
Davy,  Wollaston,  Faraday,  de  la  Rive,  and 
several  other  philosophers.  The  following  is 
a  short  outline  of  the  fundamental  facts. 

Let  the  opposite  poles  of  a  voltaic  battery 
be  connected  by  a  metallic  wire,  which  may 
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be  left  of  such  length  as  to  sufFer  its  being 
bent  or  turned  in  various  directions.  This 
is  the  conjunctive  wire  of  Oersted.  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  rectilinear  portion  of 
this  wire  is  extended  horizontally  in  the  line 
of  the  magnetic  meridian.  If  a  freely  sus- 
pended compass-needle  be  now  introduced, 
with  its  centre  under  the  conjunctive  wire, 
the  needle  will  instantly  deviate  from  the 
magnetic  meridian  ;  and  it  will  decline  to- 
wards the  west,  under  that  part  of  the  con- 
junctive wire  which  is  nearest  the  negative 
electric  pole,  or  the  copper  end  of  the  voltaic 
apparatus.  The  amount  of  this  declination 
depends  on  the  strength  of  the  electricity, 
and  the  sensibility  of  the  needle.  Its  maxi- 
mum is  90°. 

We  may  change  the  direction  of  the  con- 
junctive wire,  out  of  the  magnetic  meridian, 
towards  the  east  or  the  west,  provided  it 
remains  above  the  needle,  and  parallel  to  its 
plane,  witliout  any  change  in  tlie  above 
result,  except  that  of  its  amount.  Wires  of 
platinum,  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  iron,  may 
be  equally  employed ;  nor  does  the  effect 
cease  though  the  electric  circuit  be  partially 
formed  by  water.  The  effect  of  the  con- 
junctive wire  takes  place  across  plates  of 
glass,  metal,  wood,  water,  resin,  pottery, 
and  stone. 

If  the  conjunctive  wire  be  disposed 
horizontally  beneath  the  needle,  the  effects 
are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  occur 
when  it  is  above  it ;  but  they  operate  in  an 
inverse  direction ;  that  is  to-say,  the  pole  of 
the  needle  under  which  is  placed  the  portion 
of  the  conjunctive  wire  which  receives  the 
negative  electricity  of  tlie  apparatus,  declines 
in  that  case  towards  the  east. 

To  remember  these  results  more  readily, 
we  may  employ  the  following  proposition  : 
The  2'ok  ABOVE  which  the  negative  electricity 
enters,  declines  towards  the  west  ;  but  if  it 
enters  beneath  it,  the  needle  declines  towards 
the  EAST. 

If  the  conjunctive  wire  (always  supposed 
horizontal)  is  slowly  turned  about,  so  as  to 
form  a  gradually  increasing  angle  with  the 
magnetic"  meridian ,  the  declination  of  the 
needle  increases,  if  the  movement  of  the 
wire  be  towards  the  line  of  position  of  the 
disturbed  needle  ;  it  diminishes,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  it  recede  from  its  position. 

When  the  conjunctive  wire  is  stretched 
along-side  of  the  needle  in  the  same 
horizontal  plane,  it  occasions  no  declination 
either  to  the  east  or  west ;  but  it  causes  it 
merely  to  incline  in  a  vertical  line,  so  that 
the  pole  adjoining  the  negative  influence  of 
the  pile  on  the  wire  dips  when  tlie  wire  is 
on  its  west  side,  and  rises  when  it  is  on  the 
east. 

If  wc  stretch  the  conjunctive  wire,  either 
above  or  beneath  tlie  needle,  in  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  magnetic  meridian,  it  re- 
mains at  rest,  unless  tlie  wire  be  very  near 
the  pole  of  the  needle ;  for,  in  this  case,  it 


rises  when  the  entrance  takes  place  by  tlie 
west  part  of  the  wire,  and  sinks  when  it 
takes  place  by  the  east  part. 

When  we  dispose  the  conjunctive  wire  in 
a  vertical  line  opposite  the  pole  of  the 
needle,  and  make  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  wire  receive  the  electricity  of  the  ne- 
gative end  of  the  battery,  the  pole  of  the 
needle  moves  towards  the  east but  if  we 
place  the  wire  opposite  a  point  betwixt  the 
pole  and  the  middle  of  the  needle,  it  moves 
to  the  west.  The  phenomena  are  presented 
in  an  inverse  order,  when  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  conjunctive  wire  receives  the 
electricity  of  the  positive  side  of  the  appa- 
ratus. 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  facts,  says 
Oersted,  that  the  electric  conflict  (action)  is 
not  enclosed  vnthin  tlie  conducting  wire,  but 
that  it  has  a  pretty  extensive  sphere  of 
activity  round  it.  We  may  also  conclude 
from  the  observations,  that  this  conflict  acts 
by  revolution  ;  for  without  this  supposition 
we  could  not  comprehend  how  the  same 
portion  of  the  conjunctive  wire,  which, 
placed  beneath  the  magnetic  pole,  carries  the 
needle  towards  the  east,  when  it  is  placed 
above  this  pole,  should  carry  it  towards  the 
west.  But  such  is  the  nature  of  the  circular 
action,  that  the  movements  which  it  produces 
take  place  in  directions  precisely  contrary  to 
the  two  extremities  of  the  same  diameter. 
It  appears  also,  tliat  the  circular  movement, 
combined  with  a  progressive  movement  in 
the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  conjunctive 
wire,  ought  to  fonn  a  kind  of  action,  which 
operates  spirally  around  this  wire  as  an  axis. 
For  fvirther  information,  Faraday's  able 
and  original  paper,  in  the  Journal  of  Science, 
may  be  consulted ;  as  also  Ampere's  several 
ingenious  memoirs  in  the  Annales  de  Chi- 
mie  et  de  Physique, 

ELECTRO'DES.  ( From  ijWpof,  am- 
ber. )  An  epithet  for  intestinal  fajces  which 
shine  like  amljer. 

ELECTROMETER.  (From  tiXiKlpov, 
and  fxerpov,  a  measure. )    See  Electricity. 

ELECTROSCOPE.  (From  fkeKlpov, 
and  cTKoireaj,  to  see. )    See  Electricity. 

ELE'CTRUM.    EA.eK7pov.  Amber. 

Electrum  minerale.  The  tincture  of 
metals.  It  is  made  of  tin  and  copper,  to 
which  some  add  gold,  and  double  its  quan- 
tity of  martial  regulus  of  antimony  melted 
together ;  from  these  there  results  a  metallic 
mass,  to  which  some  chemists  h<ive  given 
the  name  of  electrum  minerale.  This  mass 
is  powdered  and  detonated  with  nitre  and 
charcoal  to  a  kind  of  scoria ;  it  is  powdered 
again  whilst  hot,  and  then  digested  in  spirit 
of  wine,  whence  a  tincture  is  obtained  of  a 
fine  red  colour. 

ELECTUA'RIUM.  An  electuary.  The 
London  Pharmacopoeia  refers  those  articles 
which  were  formerly  called  electuaries  to 
confections.  See  Confcclio. 

Eleciuarium  ANT15I0K1I.  R.  Elcctuarii 
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sennJB,  ;  guaiaci  gummi,  hydrargyri  cum 
sulphurc,  antimonii  ppti.  sing,  gss  ;  syrupi 
simplicis  q.  s.  misce.  Of  this  electuary, 
from  a  drachm  to  about  two  drachms  is  given 
twice  a  day,  in  those  cutaneous  diseases 
wliich  go  under  the  general  name  of  scorbu- 
tic. It  is  usually  accompanied  with  the 
decoctions  of  elm  bark  or  sarsaparilla. 

Electcjarium  cassia.      See  Confcciio 
cassicc. 

Electitarium  catechu.  Confeciio  Ja- 
ponica.  Electuary  of  catechu,  commonly 
called  Japonic  confection.  Take  of  mimo- 
sa catechu,  four  ounces  ;  kino,  three  ounces ; 
cinnamon,  nutmeg,  each  one  ounce  ;  opium 
diffused  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Spanish 
white  wine  one  drachm  anda  lialf ;  syrup  of 
red  roses  boiled  to  the  consistence  of  honey, 
two  pounds  and  a  quarter.  Reduce  tlie 
solids  to  powder,  and,  having  mixed  tliem 
_with  the  opium  and  syrup,  make  them  into 
an  electuary.  A  very  useful  astringent, 
and  perhaps  the  most  efficacious  way  of 
giving  the  catechu  to  advantage.  Ten  scru- 
ples of  this  electuary  contain  one  grain  of 
opium. 

ElECTUARIUM     CINCHONiE     CUM  NATRO. 

R.  natri  ppti.  5jj  ;  pulveris  cinchonaa  unc.  : 
mucilaginis  gummi  arabici  q.  s.  misce.  In 
this  composition  mucilage  is  preferred  to 
syrup  on  account  of  its  covering  the  taste 
of  the  bark  much  more  advantageously.  It 
should,  for  this  purpose,  however,  be  made 
thin,  otherwise  it  will  increase  the  bulk  of 
the  electuai-y  too  much. 

This  remedy  will  be  found  an  excellent 
substitute  for  the  burnt  sponge,  the  powers 
of  which  as  a  remedy  in  scrophula,  are 
known  solely  to  depend  on  the  proportion  of 
natron  contained  in  it.  The  dose  is  two 
drachms,  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Electuarium  OPIAT0M.  See  Confectio 
opii. 

ExELi'spHAcos.  (From  eAeAt^w,  to  dis- 
tort, and  a-(l>aKos,  sage  :  so  named  from  the 
spiral  coiling  of  its  leaves  and  branches, )  A 
species  of  sage. 

ELEMENT.  Radical.  First  princi- 
ples. A  substance  which  can  no  further  be 
divided  or  decomposed  by  chemical  analysis. 

E'LEMI.  (It  is  said  this  is  the  Ethio- 
pian name.)  Gum  elemi.  The  parent 
plant  of  this  resin  is  supposed  to  be  an 
amyris.    See  Ami/ris  eleniifera. 

Elen'gi.  a  tree  of  Malabar,  which  is 
said  to  possess  cordial  and  carminative  pro- 
perties. 

ELEOCHRY'SUM.  (From  tjAws,  the 
sun,  and  xP"fos,  gold :  so  called  from  its 
gold-like,  or  shining  yellow  appearance.) 
Goldilocks.    See  Gnaphalium  stcachas. 

ELEOSELI'NUM.  (From  e\os,  a  lake, 
and  (TfXivov,  parsley. )    See  ylpium. 

ELEPHA'NTIA.  (Trom  e\e^as,  an 
elephant :  so  called  from  the  great  enlarge- 
ment of  the  body  in  this  disorder.)  Sec 
JElephantiasis, 


'<  EtEPHANTiA  ARABUM.    In  Dr.  Cullen's 

Nosology  it  is  synonymous  with  elephantiasis. 
The  term  is,  however,  occasionally  confined 
to  this  disease  when  it  affects  the  feet. 

ELEPHANTI'ASIS.  (From  6\e^)ay, 
an  elephant :  so  named  from  the  legs  of 
people  affected  with  tin's  disorder  growing 
scaly,  rough,  and  wonderfully  large,  at  an 
advanced  period,  like  the  legs  of  an  elephant.) 
Elepha<i ;  Elqihanlia ;  Lazari  morbus  vel 
malum ;  Phaniceiis  morbus.  A  disease 
that  attacks  the  whole  body,  but  mostly 
affects  the  feet,  whicli  appear  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  elephant.  It  is  known  by  the 
skin  being  thick,  rough,  wrinkly,  unctuous, 
and  void  of  hair,  and  mostly  without  the 
sense  of  feeling.  It  is  said  to  be  contagious. 
Cullen  makes  it  a  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  Cachexia,  and  order  Tmpeligines, 

Elephantiasis  has  generally  been  supposed 
to  arise  in  consequence  of  some  slight  attack 
of  fever,  on  the  cessation  of  which  the  mor- 
bid matter  falls  on  the  leg,  and  occasions 
a  distention  and  tumefaction  of  the  limb, 
which  is  afterwards  overspread  with  uneven 
lumps,  and  deep  fissures.  By  some  au- 
thors it  has  been  considered  as  a  species  of 
leprosy ;  but  it  often  subsists  for  many  years 
without  being  accompanied  with  any  of  tlie 
s)m3ptoms  which  characterise  that  disease. 

It  sometimes  comes  on  gradually,  without 
much  previous  indisposition ;  but  more 
generally,  the  person  is  seized  with  a  cold- 
ness and  shivering,  pains  in  the  head,  back, 
and  loins,  and  some  degree  of  nausea.  A 
slight  fever  then  ensues,  and  a  severe  pain 
is  felt  in  one  of  the  inguinal  glands,  which, 
after  a  short  time,  becomes  hard,  swelled, 
and  inflamed.  No  suppuration,  however, 
ensues  ;  but  a  red  streak  may  be  observed 
running  down  the  thigh  from  the  swelled 
gland  to  the  leg.  As  the  inflammation  in- 
creases in  all  the  parts,  the  fever  gradually 
abates,  and  perhaps,  after  two  or  three  days' 
continuance,  goes  off.  It,  however,  returns 
again  at  uncertain  'periods,  leaving  the  leg 
greatly  swelled  with  varicose  turgid  veins, 
the  skin  rough  and  rugged,  and  a  thickened 
membrana  cellulosa.  Scales  appear  also  on 
the  surface,  which  do  not  fall  off,  but  are 
enlarged  by  the  increasing  thickness  of  the 
membranes  ;  uneven  lumps,  with  deep  fis- 
sures, are  formed,  and  the  leg  and  foot 
become  at  last  of  an  enormous  size. 

A  person  may  labour  under  this  disease 
many  years,  without  finding  much  alteration 
in  the  general  health,  except  during  the 
continuance  of  the  attacks ;  and  perhaps  the 
chief  inconvenience  he  will  experience  is  the 
enormous  bulky  leg  which  he  drags  about 
with  him.  Tlie  incumbrance  has,  indeed, 
induced  many  who  have  laboured  under  this 
disease  to  submit  to  an  amputation ;  but 
the  operation  seldom  proves  a  radical  cure, 
as  the  other  leg  frequently  becomes  af- 
fected. 

Hilaiy  observes,  that  he  never  saw  both 
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legs  swelled  at  the  sanoa  time.  Instances 
where  they  have  alike  acquired  a  frightful 
and  prodigious  size,  have,  however,  fre- 
quently fallen  under  the  observation  of  other 
physicians. 

Elephanti'num  emplastrum.  A  plaster 
described  by  Oribasius.  Celsus  describes 
one  of  the  same  name,  but  very  different  in 
qualities. 

E'LEPHAS.    (EA.€ipay,  the  elephant.) 

1.  The  name  of  an  animal. 

2.  The  name  of  a  disease  of  the  skin.  See 
Elephantiasis. 

3 .  Aqua  fortis  was  so  called  in  some  old 
chemical  books. 

Ele'rsna.     An  old  term  for  black  lead. 

Ele'smatis.  An  old  term  for  burnt  lead. 

Ele'ttari  primum.    The  true  amomum. 
See  Elettaria  cardamomum. 

ELETTA'RIA.  (From  eletlari.)  The 
name  of  a  new  genus  of  plants  formed  by 
Dr.  Maton,  to  which  the  lesser  cardamom 
is  referred.  Class,  Monaiulria ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Elettaria  cardamomum.  Cardajno- 
mum  minus.  Lesser  or  officinal  cardamom. 
Amomum  repens ;  or  le  cardaniome  de  la 
cote  de  Malabar,  of  Sonnerat.  Elettaria 
cardamomum,  of  Maton,  in  Act.  Soc.  Lin. 
The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  imported  in  their 
capsules  or  husks,  by  which  they  are  pre- 
served, for  they  soon  lose  a  part  of  their 
flavour  when  freed  from  this  covering.  On 
being  chewed,  they  impart  a  glowing  aro- 
matic warmth,  and  grateful  pungency  ;  they 
are  supposed  gently  to  stimulate  the 
stomach,  and  prove  cordial,  carminative, 
and  antispasmodic,  but  without  that  irri- 
tation and  heat  which  many  of  the  other  spicy 
aromatics  are  apt  to  produce.  Simple 'and 
compound  spirituous  tinctures  are  prepared 
from  them,  and  they  are  ordered  as  a  spicy 
ingredient  in  many  of  the  officinal  compo- 
sitions. 

ELEUTHE'RIA.    See  Croton  casca- 

rilla.  . 

Eleva'tio.  (From  elevo,  to  lift  up.; 
Elevation.  Sublimation. 

ELEVA'TOR.  (From  elevo,  to  lift  up.) 

1.  A  muscle  is  so  called,  the  office  of  which 
is  to  lift  up  the  part  to  which  it  is  attached. 

2.  A  chirurgical  instrument,  elevalorium, 
with  which  surgeons  raise  any  depressed 
portion  of  bone,  but  chiefly  those  of  the 
cranium. 

Elevator  labii  inferioris  propbius. 
See  Levator  labii  inferioris. 

Elevator  labii  superioris  pboprius. 
See  Levator  labii  superiorly  aleegue  nasi. 

Elevator  labiorum.  See  Levator  an- 
guli  oris. 

Elevator  nasi  alarum.  See  Levator 
labii  superioiis  alteque  nasi. 

Eletator  oculu  See  Rectus  superior 
oculi. 

Elevator  palpeor^  superioris.  See 
Levator  palpcbrm  superioris. 


Elevator  scapulae.  See  Levator  sca- 
pulee. 

ELEVATO'RIUM.  (From  elevo,  to 
lift  up.)  An  instrument  to  raise  a  depres- 
sion in  the  skull. 

Eli'banum.    See  Juniperus  lycia. 

ELICHRY'SUM.  (From  7j\ws,  the  sun, 
and  xpufoy,  gold  ;  so  called  from  its  gold- 
like, or  sliining  yellow  appearance.)  See 
Gnaphalium  slceckas. 

Eli'drion.  Mastich.  A  mixture  of 
brass. 

ELI'GMA.    A  linctus, 

ELIOSELI'xNUM.    See  Eleoselinum. 

ELIPTICUS.  Eliptic.  Applied  to 
leaves  and  receptacles,  which  are  of  a^orae- 
what  oval  forni,  but  broader  at  each  end  ;  as 
in  the  leaf  of  the  Convallaria  tnqjalis,  and 
the  receptacle  of  the  Dorslenia  drakenia, 

ELIQUATION.  An  operation  by 
means  of  which  a  more  fusible  substance  is 
separated  from  another,  which  is  less  fusible. 
It  consists  in  the  application  of  a  degree  of 
heat,  sufficient  to  fuse  tlie  former,  but  not 
the  latter. 

ELITHROI'DES.  The  vaginal  coat 
of  the  testicle.      See  Elythroides  and  Testis. 

Elixa'tio.  (From  elixo,  to  boil.)  The 
act  of  seething,  or  boiling. 

ELI'XlR.(From e/eiser,  an  Arabic  word,^ 
signifying  quintessence.)  A  term  formerly 
applied  to  many  preparations  similar  to  com- 
pound tinctures.  It  is  now  very  little 
employed. 

Elixir  of  health.  Elixir  salutis.  A  term 
formerly  applied  to  tincture  of  senna. 

Elixir  paregoricum.  See  Tinclura 
camphora:  composita. 

Elixir  proprietatis.  A  preparatioiv 
like  the  compound  tincture  of  aloes. 

Elixir  sacrum.  A  tincture  of  rhubarb 
and  aloes. 

Elixir  salutis.    See  Tinctura  senn<e. 

Elixir  stomachicum.  See  Tinctura 
gentianes  composita. 

Elixiva'tio.  (From  eZtxo,  to  boil,  or  from 
lixivium,  lye.)  The  extraction  of  a  fixed 
salt  from  vegetables,  by  an  affusion  of  water. 
See  Liriviation. 

ELL  AGIC  ACID.  {Acidum  ellagicum  ; 
so  named  by  Braconnot,  by  reversing  the 
wordgaZfe.)  The  deposit  which  forms  in 
infusion  of  nut  galls  left  to  itself,  is  not 
composed  solely  of  gallic  acid  and  a  matter 
which  colours  it.  It  contains  besides  a  little 
gallate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  and  a  new  acid, 
which  v*as  pointed  out  for  the  first  time  by 
Chevreuil  in  1815,  an  acid  on  which 
Braconnot  made  observations  in  1818,  and 
which  he  pi-oposed  to  call  acid  ellagic,  from 
tlie  word  galle  reversed.  Probably  tliis  acid 
does  not  exist  ready  formed  in  nut-galls. 
It  is  insoluble  ;  and  carrying  down  with  it 
tlie  greater  part  of  the  gallic  acid,  forms  the 
yellowish  ci^stallinc  deposit.  But  boiling 
water  removes  the  gallic  acid  fiwn  the 
ellagic  ;  whence  the  means  of  separating 
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them  from  one  another.  j4nn.  de  Chim.  el 
<le  Phys.  ix.  181. 

Elleborum.  See  Helleborus  and  Vera- 
triim. 

ELM.    See  Ulmus. 

Elm-leaved  sumach.    See  Rims  coriaria. 

ELMI'NTHES.  (From  etAeco,  to  in- 
volve,  from  its  contortions. )    A  worm. 

ELO'DES.  (From  eAos,  a  swamp. )  A 
term  given  to  a  sweating  fever,  from  its 
great  moisture. 

Elonga'tio.  (From  elongo,  to  lengthen 
out.)  An  imperfect  luxation,  where  the 
ligament  is  only  lengthened,  and  the  bone 
not  put  out  of  its  socket. 

ELOY,  Nicholas  Francis  Joseph,  was 
bornatMons,  in  1714,  and  died  in  1788, 
having  practised  as  a  physician  with  great 
ability  and  humanity.  He  had  the  honour 
of  attending  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine. 
He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  professional  avocations, 
was  author  of  several  publications.  The 
principal  of  these,  an  Historical  Medical 
Dictionai-y,  was  originally  in  two  octavo 
volumes;  but  in  1778,  it  appeared  greatly 
improved  and  enlarged  in  four  volumes 
quarto.  An  Introduction  to  Midwifery  ;  a 
Memoir  on  Dysentery ;  Reflections  on  the 
Use  of  Tea  ;  and  a  Medico- Political  Tract 
on  Cofl'ee ;  were  likewise  written  by  this 
author.  The  latter  work  procured  him  the 
reward  of  a  superb  snuff-box  from  the 
estates  of  Hainault,  inscribed  "  Ex  dono 
Patri£e."' 

ELUTRIATION.  {Elutrialio ;  from 
elutrio,  to  cleanse.)  Washing.  It  is  the 
pouring  a  liquor  out  of  one  vessel  into  an- 
other, in  order  to  separate  tlie  lighter  earthy 
parts,  which  are  carried  away  while  the 
heavier  metallic  parts  subside  to  the  bottom. 

ELU'VIES.  (From  eluo,  to  wash  out.) 
The  effluvium  from  a  swampy  place.  Also 
the  humour  discharged  in  fluor  albus. 
^  Eluxa'tio.  (From  eliixo,  to  put  out  of 
joint.)    A  luxation,  or  dislocation. 

ELYMAGRO'STIS.  (From  eW^os, 
the  herb  panic,  and  aypws-iy,  wild.)  Wild 
panic. 

ELY'MUS.  EAv^as.  The  herb  panic, 
or  panicum  of  Dioscorides,  but  now  the 
name  of  a  new  genus  of  grasses,  in  the 
Linntean  system. 

ELYOT,  Sir  Thomas,  was  born  of  a 
good  family  in  Suffolk,  about  the  beginning 
of  tlie  sixteenth  century.  After  studying 
at  Oxford,  and  improving  himself  by  tra- 
velling, he  was  introduced  at  court;  and 
Henry  VIII.  conferred  upon  him  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood,  and  employed  him  in 
several  embassies.  He  distinguished  him- 
self in  various  branches  of  learning,  as  well 
as  by  patronising  learned  men ;  and  was 
generally  beloved  by  his  cotemporaries  for 
his  virtues  and  accomplishments.  He  died 
in  154G,  and  was  buried  in  Cambridge- 


shin^,  of  which  he  had  been  sheriff.  Among 
other  studies,  lie  was  partial  to  medicine, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  ancient 
authors  on  that  subject,  though  he  never 
exercised  the  profession.  He  published  a 
work  about  the  year  1541,  called  "  The 
Castell  of  Health,"  which  was  much 
admired,  even  by  some  of  the  faculty :  in 
this  he  is  a  strong  advocate  for  temperance, 
especially  in  sexual  pleasures.  He  also 
notices,  that  catarrhs  were  much  more  com- 
mon than  they  had  been  forty  years  before  • 
which  he  ascribes  chiefly  to -free  living,  and 
keeping  the  head  too  much  covered.  He 
also  wrote  and  translated  several  other  works, 
but  not  on  medical  subjects. 

ELYTROCE'LE.  (From  eXmpov,  the 
vagina,  and  ktjAt;,  a  tumour.)  A  hernia  in 
the  vagina.    See  Hernia  vaginalis. 

ELYTROI'DES.  [Elytroides ;  from 
eKvrpov,  a  sheath,  and  eiSos,  form.)  Like 
a  sheath.  The  tunica  vaginalis  is  so  called 
by  some  writers,  because  it  includes  the  tes- 
tis like  a  sheath. 

ELY'TRON.  (From  cAuco,  to  involve.) 
The  vagina.  A  sheath,  The  membranes 
which  involve  the  spinal  marrow  are  called 
eXvlpa. 

EMACIATION.  See  Atrophia  and 
Marasmus. 

Emaiigina  Tio.  (From  emargino,  to 
cleanse  the  edges.)  The  cleansing  of  the 
edges  of  wounds  from  scurf  and  filth. 

EMARGINATUS.  Emarginate,  nick- 
ed, that  is,  having  a  small  acute  notch  at  the 
summit ;  as  the  leaf  of  the  bladder  senna, 
Colutea  arborescens,  the  petals  of  the  Allium 
roseum,  and  Agrostema  Jlos Jovis. 

EMASCULA'TUS.  (From  emascul-<), 
to  render  impotent.)  Having  the  testicles 
in  the  belly,  and  not  fallen  into  the  scrotum. 

Emba'mma.  (From  e/xgatrlw,  to  emerge 
in.)  A  medicated  pickle  to  dip  the  food 
in. 

E'mbole.  (From  (fiiaWca,  to  put  in.) 
The  setting  of  a  dislocated  bone. 

E'MB  OLUM.  (From  efi^aWu,  to  cast 
out ;  so  named  because  it  ejects  the  semen.) 
The  penis. 

Embre'gma.  (From  efiSpex'^)  to  make 
wet.)  A  fluid  application  to  any  part  of 
the  body. 

EMBROCA'TIO.  (From  ef^Spexu,  to 
moisten  or  soak  in.)  Embroche,  An  em- 
brocation. A  fluid  application  to  ''rub  anjr 
part  of  the  body  witli.  Many  use  the  tenn 
however,  as  synonymous  with  liniment! 
The  following  embrocations  are  in  general 
use. 

Embrocatio^  aluminis.  Tk.  Aluminis 
5jj.  Aceti,  spiritus  vinosi  tenuioris,  sing, 
tbss.    For  chilblains  and  diseased  joints. 

Embrocatio  ammonije.    R.  Embroca- 
tionis  ammonia}  acetatis  §jj.    Aqua;  ammo- 
niffi  puras  jjj.    For  sprains  and  bruises. 
Embrocatio  ammonia    acetatis.  R. 
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Aquaj  ammoniaj  acetatae.  Solutionis' sapo- 
nis  sing,  M.  For  bruises  with  inflam- 
mation. 

EmBROCATIO     AMMONIiE     ACETATIS  CAM- 

PHORATA.  R.  Solutionis  saponis  cum  cam- 
phora,  aquaj  ammoni£D  [acetataj  sing.  ^j. 
Aqute  ammonise  pura;  ^ss.  For  sprains  and 
bruises.  It  is  also  frequently  applied  to 
disperse  chilblains  which  have  not  suppu- 
rated. It  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  Steer's 
opodeldoc. 

Embrocatio  cantharidis  cum  cam- 
PHORA.  R.  Tinct.  cantharidis.  Spiritus 
camphorce  sing,  g  j  M.  This"  may  be  used 
in  any  case  in  which  the  object  is  to  sti- 
mulate the  skin.  The  absoi-ption  of  can- 
tharides,  however,  may  bring  [on  a  stran- 
guary. 

E'mbroche.     See  Embrocatio. 

E'MBRYO.  (From  €fji.§pvw,  to  bud 
forth.)  1.  The  germ  of  a  plant ;  called  by 
Linnaeus  the  corculum.  See  Corculum  and 
Coti/ledon- 

2.  The  Jcetus  in  utero  is  so  called  before 
the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy,  because  its 
growth  resembles  that  of  the  budding  of  a 
plant. 

Embrtothla'stes.  (From  efiSpvov,  the 
foetus,  and  QXaoi,  to  break.)  Embryorectes. 
A  crotchet  or  instrument  for  breaking  the 
bones  of  a  dead  foetus  to  promote  its  deli- 
very. 

EMBRYO'TOMY.  {Embryotomia ; 
from  efi§pv6v,  a  foetus,  and  refivea,  to 
cut.)  The  separating  of  any  part  of  the 
foetus  whilst  in  utero,  to  extract  it. 

Embryd'lcus.  (From  efjL§pvov,  a  foetus, 
and  e\Kw,  to  draw.)  A  blunt  hook  or  for- 
ceps, for  dravnng  the  child  from  the  womb. 

EMERALD.  A  beautiful  genus  of 
minerals,  which  contains  two  species. 

1.  The  prismatic  emerald,  Euclase  of 
Haiiy.  This  is  of  a  green  and  sky-blue 
colour,  and  is  found  in  Peru  and  Brazil. 

2.  Rhomhoidal  emerald,  of  which  there 
are  two  sub  species,  the  precious  emerald  and 
the  beryl.  The  first  is  well-knovm  by  its 
emerald  green  colour.  The  most  beauti- 
ful emeralds  come  from  Peru.  As  a  gem, 
it  is  valued  next  to  ruby. 

EMERSUS.  (From  emergo,  to  rise  up 
or  appear  out  of  the  water.)  Raised 
above  the  water,  as  the  upper  leaves  accom- 
panying the  flowers  of  the  Meriojihyllum  ver- 
ticillalum,  while  its  lower  ones  are  demersa. 

E'merus.    Scorpion  senna.    A  laxative. 

EMERY.  A  sub-species  of  rhomboidal 
corundum,  found  in  quantities  in  the  isle  of 
Naxor,  and  at  Smyrna.  Its  fine  powder, 
which  is  used  for  polishing  hard  minerals 
and  metals,  is  made  by  trituration  and 
elutriation. 

EMESIA.  (From  c/iew,  to  vomit.) 
Emcsma ;  Ernests.  The  act  of  vomiting. 
Medicines  which  cause  vomiting. 

EME'TIC.  X^'»^ei'cuss   from  «/*ea>,  to 


vomit.)  That  which  is  capable  of  exciting 
vomiting,  independently  of  any  efiect  arising 
friam  the  mere  quantity  of  matter  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach,  or  of  any  nauseous 
taste  or  flavour. 

The  susceptibility  of  vomiting  is  very 
different  in  different  individuals,  and  is 
often  considerably  varied  by  disease. 

Emetics  are  employed  in  many  diseases. 

Wlien  any  morbid  affection  depends  upon, 
or  is  connected  with,  over-distention  of  the 
stomach,  or  the  presence  of  acrid,  indiges- 
tible matters,  vomiting  gives  speedy  relief. 
Hence  its  utility  in  impaired  appetite,  aci- 
dity in  the  stomach,  in  intoxication,  and 
where  poisons  have  been  swallowed. 

From  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera in  vomiting,  emetics  have  been  consi- 
dered as  serviceable  in  jaundice,  arising 
from  biliary  calculi  obstructing  the  ducts. 

The  expectorant  power  of  emetics,  and 
their  utility  in  catarrh  and  phthisis,  have 
been  ascribed  to  a  similar  pressure  extended 
to  the  thoracic  viscera. 

In  the  different  varieties  of  febrile  affec- 
tions, much  advantage  is  derived  from 
exciting  vomiting,  especially  in  the  very 
commencement  of  the  disease.  In  high 
inflammatory  fever  it  is  considered  as  dan- 
gerous, and  in  the  advanced  stage  of  typhus 
it  is  prejudicial. 

Emetics  given  in  such  doses,  as  only  to 
excite  nausea,  have  been  found  useful  in  re- 
straining hajmorrhage. 

Different  species  of  dropsy  have  been 
cured  by  vomiting,  from  its  having  excited 
absorption.  To  the  same  effect,  perhaps,  is 
owing  the  dispersion  of  swelled  testicle, 
bubo,  and  other  swellings,  which  has  occa- 
sionally resulted  from  this  operation. 

The  operation  of  vomiting  is  dangerous, 
or  hurtful,  in  the  following  cases :  where 
there  is  determination  of  the  blood  to  the 
head,  especially  in  plethoric  habits ;  in  vis- 
ceral inflammation ;  in  the  advanced  stage 
of  pregnancy ;  in  hernia  and  prolapsus 
uteri ;  and  wherever  there  exists  extreme 
general  debility.  The  frequent  use  of  eme- 
tics weakens  the  tone  of  the  stomach.  An 
emetic  should  always  be  administered  in  the 
fluid  form.  Its  operation  may  be  promoted 
by  drinking  any  tepid  diluent,  or  bitter  in- 
fusion. 

The  individual  emetics  may  be  arranged 
under  two  heads,  those  derived  from  tlie 
vegetable,  and  those  from  the  mineral 
kingdom.  From  the  vegetable  kingdom 
are  numbered  ipecacuanha,  scilla  maritima, 
anthemis  nobilis,  sinapis  alba,  asarum  Eu- 
ropjeuni,  nicotiana  tabacum.  From  the 
mineral  kingdom,  antimony,  tlie  sulphates 
of  zinc  and  copper,  and  the  subacctate  of 
copper.  To  these  may  be  added  ammonia 
and  its  hydro-sulphuret. 

EMETIN.  Emetine.  Digest  ipeca- 
cuan  root,  first  in  rcther  and  then  in  alkohol. 
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Evaporate  the  alkoholic  infusion  to  dryness, 
redissolve  in  water,  and  drop  in  acetate  of 
lead.  Wash  the  precipitate,  and  then  dif- 
fusing it  in  water,  decompose  by  a  current 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  Sulphuret 
of  lead  falJs  to  the  bottom,  and  the  emetin 
remains  in  solution.  By  evaporating  the 
water,  this  substance  is  obtained  pure. 

Emetin  forms  transparent  brownish-red 
scales.    It  has  no  smell,  but  a  bitter  acrid 
taste.    At  a  heat  somewhat  above  that  of 
boiling  water,  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic 
acid,  oil,  and  vinegar.    It  afFords  no  am- 
monia.   It  is  soluble  both  in  water  and 
alkohol,  but  not  in  ajther  ;  and  uncrystalli- 
sable.    It  is  precipitated  by  protonitrate  of 
mercury  and  corrosive  sublimate,  but  not 
by  tartar  emetic.    Half  a  grain  of  emetin 
acts  as  a  powerful  emetic,  followed  by  sleep  ; 
six  grains  vomit  violently,   and  produce 
stupor  and  death.    The  lungs  and  intes- 
tines are  inflamed."— Pe/feiier  and  Magentiie. 
Utnetine.    See  Emetin. 
EMETOCATHA'RTICUS.  (From 
€/«co,  to  vomit,  and  Kadaipai,  to  purge. )  Pur- 
ging both  by  vomit  and  stool. 
rEMINE'NTI^  QUADRIGEMINiE. 
See  Tuheraila  quadrigemina, 

EMMENAGOGUE.  {E^nmenagogus  s 
from  efifj.T]i>ia,  the  menses,  and  ayw,  to  move. ) 
Whatever  possesses  the  power  of  promoting 
that  monthly  discharge  by  the  uterus,  wliich'', 
from  a  law  of  the  animal  economy,  should 
take  place  in  certain  conditions  of  the  female 
system.  The  articles  belonging  to  this  class 
may  be  referred  to  four  orders  :  — 

1.  Stimulating  emmenagogites,  as  hydrar- 
gyrine  and  antimonial  jn-eimrations,  which  are 
principally  adapted  for  the  young,  and  those 
with  peculiar  insensibility  of  the  uterus. 

2.  Irritating  emmenagogues,  as  aloes, 
savine,  and  Spanish  flies :  these  are  to  be 
preferred  in  torpid  and  chlorotic  habits. 

3.  Tonic  emmenagogues,  as  ferruginous 
preparations,  cold  bath,  and  exercise,  which 
are  advantageously  selected  for  the  lax  and 
phlegmatic. 

4.  Anlisjmsmodic  emmenagogues,  as  asa- 
fostida,  castor,  and  pediluvia  .-  the  constitu- 
tions to  which  these  are  more  especially 
suited  are  the  delicate,  the  weak,  and  the 
irritable. 

EMME'NIA.  (From  ev,  in,  and  unv, 
a  month.)    The  menstrual  flux. 

EMO'LLIENT.  {Emolliens ;  from 
emollio,  to  soften.)  Possessing  the  power 
of  relaxing  the  living  and  animal  fibre,  with- 
out producing  that  effect  from  any  mecha- 
nical action.  The  diilerent  articles  belonging 
to  this  class  of  medicines  may  be  compre- 
hended under  the  following  orders  :  — 

1.  Humectant  emoUienls,  as  warm  water, 
and  tepid  vapours,  which  are  fitted  for  the 
robust  and  those  in  the  prim,e  of  life. 

2.  Relaxing  emollients,  as  althcea,  malva, 
&c.  These  may  be  employed  in  all  consti- 
tutions, while  at  the  same  time  they  do  not 


claim  a  preference  to  others  from  any  parti- 
cular hal)it  of  body. 

3.  Lubricating  emollients,  as  bland  oils, 
fat,  and  furd.  The  same  observation  will 
hold  of  this  order  as  was  made  of  the  last- 
mentioned. 

4.  Jtonic  emollients,  as  opium  and  pedi- 
luvia.  These  are  applicable  to  any  consti- 
tution, but  are  to  be  preferred  in  habits 
where  the  effects  of  tliis  class  are  required 
over  the  system  in  general. 

EMPATHEMA.  {'EfiTaBvs ;  from 
naerjua,  passio,  affectio.)  Ungovernable 
passion.  A  genus  of  disease  in  Good's 
Nosology.  Class,  Neurotica;  Order, 
Phrenica. 

It  has  three  species,  Emjmthema  eutoni- 
cuni,  ato7iicum,  insane,  and  innumerable 
varieties. 

Empei'bia.  (From  ej/,  and  wei/jw,  to  en- 
deavour.)   Professional  experience. 

Emphero'menus.  (From  e/xfepto,  to  bear.) 
Urine,  or  other  substances  which  have  a  sedi- 
ment. 

EMPHLYSIS.  (From e^,in, and ^.Ava'ts, 
a  vesicular  tumour  or  eruption.)  The  name 
of  a  genus,  ichorous  exanlhem,  of  Good's 
Nosology,  which  includes  six  species  :  Em- 
phlysis  miliaria  AjMia  ;  Vaccinia  ;  Vari- 
cella; Pemphigus;  Erysipelas. 

Emphra'ctica.  (From  efKppaTlw,  to  ob- 
struct.) Medicines  which,  applied  to  the 
skin,  shut  up  the  pores. 

EMPHYMA.  This  term,  applied  by 
Good  to  a  genus  of  disease.  Class,  Eccritica  ; 
Order,  Mesotica,  of  his  arrangement,  im- 
ports (in  contradiction  to  Phyma,  which, 
in  his  system,  is  limited  to  cutaneous  tu- 
mours, accompanied  with  inflammation,)  a 
tumour  originating  below  the  integuments, 
and  unaccompanied  with  inflammation,  at 
least  in  its  commencement.  It  embraces 
three  species,  viz.  Emphyma  sarcoma  ;  En- 
cystis ;  Exostosis. 

EMPHYSE'MA.  {Emphysema,  atis.  n. ; 
from  efi^vaao),  to  inflate.)  See  Pneuma- 
tosis. 

EMPIRIC.  (Empiricus.  EfiTreipiKOs ; 
from  ev,  in,  and  -weipa,  experience.)  One 
who  practises  the  healing  art  upon  experience, 
and  not  theory.  This  is  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word  empiric ;  but  it  is  now  applied, 
in  a  very  opposite  sense,  to  those  who  de- 
viate from  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by 
scientific  and  regular  practitioners,  and  vend 
nostrums,  or  sound  their  own  praise  in  the 
public  papers. 

Empla'stica.  (From  e/ivXaffcru,  to  ob- 
struct.) Medicines  wliich,  spread  upon  the 
skin,  stop  the  pores. 

EMPLA'STRUM.  (Emplast,  •mil,  i.  n. ; 
from  e^TrAao-troi,  to  spread  upon.)  A  plaster. 
Plasters  are  composed  of  unctuous  sub- 
stances, united  either  to  powders  or  metallic 
oxides,  &c.  They  ought  to  be  of  such  a 
consistence  as  not  to  stick  to  the  fingers 
when  cold,  but  to  become  soft,  so  as  to  be 
Hh 
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spread  out  in  a  moderate  degree  of  lieat,  and 
in  that  of  the  liuinaii  body,  to  continue  tena- 
cious enough  to  adherelo  theskin.  They  owe 
tJieir  consistence  either  to  metallic  oxides, 
especially  those  of  lead,  or  to  wax,  resin, 
&,c.  They  are  usually  kept  in  rolls  wrapped 
in  paper,  and  spread,  when  wanted  for  use, 
upon  thin  leather ;  if  the  plaster  be  not  of 
itself  sufficiently  adhesive,  it  is  to  be  sur- 
rounded at  its  margin  by  a  boundary  of  resin 
plaster. 

Emplastrum  ajimoniaci.  Take  of  pu- 
rified ammoniacum,  five  ounces;  acetic  acid, 
half  a  pint.  Dissolve  the  ammoniacum  in 
the  acid,  then  evaporate  the  liquor  in  an 
iron  vessel,  by  jneans  of  a  water-bath,  con- 
stantly stin-ing  it,  until  it  acquires  a  proper 
consistence.  This  plaster  is  now  fii  st  intro- 
duced into  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  ;  it 
adheres  well  to  the  skin,  without  irritating  it, 
and  without  producing  inconvenience  by 
its  smell. 

EmPLASTRUM    AMMONIAC!  CUM  HTDRAR- 

GYko.  Take  of  purified  ammoniacum,  a 
pound ;  purified  mercury,  three  ounces ; 
sulphuretted  oil,  a  fluid  drachm.  Rub  the 
mercury  with  the  sulphurated  oil  until  the 
globules  disappear ;  then  add  by  degrees  the 
ammoniacum,  previously  melted,  and  mix 
the  whole  together.  Tliis  composition  is 
said  to  possess  resolvent  virtues  ;  and  the 
plaster  is  recommended  with  this  view  to  be 
applied  to  nodes,  tophs,  indurated  glands, 
and  tumours. 

Empi.astrum  asafcetid^.  Eniplastnnn 
antiliystericum.  Plaster  of  asafoetida.  Take 
of  plaster  of  semi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead, 
asafcetida,  each  two  parts  :  galbanum,  yel- 
low wax,  each  one  part.  Tliis  plaster  is  said 
to  possess  anodyne  and  antispasmodic  virtues. 
It  is,  therefore,  occasionally  directed  to  be 
applied  to  the  umbilical  region  in  hysterical 
cases. 

Emplastrum  cantharidis.  Blistering- 
fly  plaster.  Emplasb-um  vesicaloriuni.  Take 
of  blistering  flies,  in  very  fine  powder,  a 
pound;  wax  plaster,  a  pound  and  a  half ; 
prepai-ed  fat,  a  pound.  Having  melted  the 
plaster  and  I'at  together,  and  removed  them 
from  the  fire,  a  little  before  they  become 
solid  sprinkle  in  the  blistering  flies,  and  mix 
the  whole  together.  See  Blisler  and  Can- 
Iharis. 

Emplastrum  cer^.  Wax  plaster.  Em- 
plastrum  aUrahens.  Take  of  yellow  wax, 
prepared  suet,  of  each  three  pounds ;  yellow 
resin,  a  pound.  Melt  tliem  together  and 
strain.  This  is  a  gently-drawing  prepara- 
tion, calculated  to  promote  a  moderate  dis- 
charge from  the  blistered  surface,  with  which 
intention  it  is  mostly  used.  Where  the 
stronger  preparations  irritate,  this  will  bo 
found  in  general  to  agree. 

Emplastkuji  cuMiNi.  Cumin  plaster. 
Take  of  cumin-seeds,  cariiway-seeds,  bay- 
berries,  of  each  three  ounces  ;  dried  pitch, 
three  pounds;  yellow  wax,  tlirce  ounces. 


Having  melted  the  dried  pitch  and  wax 
together,  add  the  remaining  articles  pre- 
viously powdered,  and  mix.  A  warm  sto- 
machic plaster,  which,  when  applied  to  Uie 
stomach,  expels  flatulency.  To  indolent 
scrofulous  tumours,  where  tlie  object  is  to 
promote  suppuration,  this  is  an  efficacious 
plaster. 

Emplasxrum  galbani  compositum. 
Compoimd  Galbanum  plaster,  formerly 
called  emplasMitn.  litliargyri  compositum  and 
diachylon  magnmii  crim  gummi.  Take  of 
galbanum  gum  resin  purified,  eight  ounces; 
lead  plaster,  three  pounds;  common  tur- 
pentine, ten  drachms;  resin  of  the  spruce 
fir,  three  ounces.  Having  melted  the  galba- 
num gum  resin  with  the  tuiiientine,  mix  in 
first  the  powdered  resin  of  the  spruce  fir, 
and  then  the  lead  plaster,  previously  melted 
by  a  slow  fire,  and  mix  the  whole.  This 
plaster  is  used  as  a  ^varm  digestive  and 
suppurative,  calculated  to  promote  ma- 
turation of  indolent  or  scirrhous  tumours, 
and  to  allay  the  pains  of  sciatica,  arthrodynia, 
&c. 

Emplastrum  hyhrargyri.  Mercurial 
plaster.  Emplastrum  litliargyri  cum,  liydrar- 
gyro.  Take  of  purified  mercury,  three 
ounces  ;  sulphurated  oil,  a^  fluid  drachm  ; 
lead  plaster,  a  pound.  Rub  the  mercury 
with  the  sulphurated  oil,  until  the  globules 
disappear;  then  add  by  degrees  die  lead 
plaster,  melted,  and  mix  the  whole. 

Emplastrum  ladani  compositum.  Take 
of  soft  labdanum,  three  ounces  :  of  frankin- 
cense, one  ounce ;  cinnamon  and  expressed, 
oil  of  uiace,  each  half  an  ounce ;  essential 
oil  of  mint,  one  drachm  :  add  to  the  frank- 
incense, melted  first,  the  labdanum  a  little 
heated,  till  it  becomes  soft,  and  then  tlie 
oil  of  mace ;  afterwards  mix  in  the  cinnamon 
with  the  oil  of  mint,  and  beat  them  togetlicr 
into  a  mass,  in  a  warm  mortal-,  and  keep  it 
in  a  vessel  well  closed.  This  may  be  iised 
with  the  same  intentions  as  tlie  cumin-plas- 
ter, to  which  it  is  in  no  way  superior, 
though  composed  of  more  expensive  mate- 
rials. Formerly,  it  was  considered  as  a 
very  elegant  stomach  plaster,  but  is  now 
disused. 

Emplastrum  lithargyri.  See  Emplas- 
Irum  phtmbi, 

Emplastrum  kthargyri  compositum. 
See  Emplastrum  Galbani  compositum. 

Emplastrum  lithargybi  cum  resixa. 
See  Emplastrum  resins- 

Emplastrum  jlyttjs..  See  Emplastrum. 
cantharidis. 

Emplastrum  opii.  Plaster  of  opium. 
Take  of  hard  opium,  powdered,  half  an 
ounce ;  resin  of  the  spruce  fir,  powdered, 
three  ounces ;  lead  plaster,  a  pound. 
Having  melted  the  plaster,  mix  in  the  resin 
of  the  spruce  fir,  and  opium,  and  mix  the 
whole.  Opium  is  saiil  to  produce  some- 
what, though  in  a  smaller  degree,  its  specific 
effect  when  applied  externally. 


EMpi.ASTRirM  picis  coMPOsiTUir.  Com- 
pound pitch  plaster.  Emplaslrum.  2>icis  Bur- 
gundiae.   Take  of  dried  pitcli,  two  pounds  j 
tcsiw  of  spruce  fir,  a  pound  ;  yellow  resin, 
yelloiv  wax,  of  each  four  ounces;  expressed 
oil  of  nutmegs,  an  ounce.    Having  melted 
together  the  pitch,  resin,  and  wax,  add  first 
the  resin  of  the  spruce  fir,  then  the  oil  of 
nutmegs,    and    mix    the    wliole  together. 
From  the  slight  degree  of  redness  this  sti- 
mulating application  produces,  it  is  adapted 
to  gently  irritate  the  skin,  and  thus  relieve 
rheumatic  pains.    Applied  to  the  temples, 
it  is  sometimes    of  use  in   pains  of  the 
head. 

Emplastruim    plumbi.     Lead  plaster. 
Emplastrum  lilhargyri ;  Emplustruin  com- 
mune ;  Diachylon  simplex.    Take  of  semi- 
vitreous  oxide  of  lead,  in  very  fine  powder, 
five  pounds;  olive  oil,  a  gallon  ;  water,  two 
pints.       Boil  them  with  a  slow  fire,  con- 
stantly stirring  until  flie  oil  and  litharge 
unite,  so  as  to  form  a  plaster.  Excoriations 
of  the  skin,  slight  burns,  and  the  like,  may 
be  covered  with  this  plaster  -.  but  it  is  in 
more  general  use,  as  a  defensive,  where  the 
skin  becomes  red  from  lying  a  long  time  on 
the  part.     This  plaster  is  also  of  great  im- 
portance, as  forming  the  basis,  by  addition 
to  which  many  other  plasters  are  prepared, 

Emplastrum  resinje.  Resin  plaster. 
Emplastrum  adhcesivum ;  Emplastrum  li- 
thargyri  cum  resina.  Take  of  yellow  resin, 
half  a  pound;  lead  plaster,  three  pounds. 
Having  melted  the  lead  plaster  over  a  slow 
fire,  add  the  resin  in  powder,  and  mix. 
The  adhesive,  or  sticking  plaster,  is  chiefly 
used  for  keeping  on  other  dressings,  and 
for  retaining  the  edges  of  recent  wounds 
together. 

Emplastrum  saponis.  Soap  plaster. 
Take  of  hard  soap  sliced,  half  a  pound  ; 
lead  plaster,  three  pounds.  Having  melted 
the  plaster,  mix  in  the  soap  ;  then  boil  it 
down  to  a  proper  consistence.  Discutient 
properties  are  attributed  to  this  elegant 
plaster,  with  which  view,  it  is  applied  to 
lymphatic  and  other  indolent  tumours.  It 
forms  an  admirable  defensive  and  soft  appli- 
cation, spread  on  linen,  to  surround  a  frac- 
tured limb. 

Emplastrum  thuris  compositum.  Com- 
pound frankincense  plaster.  Take  of  frank- 
incense, half  a  pound ;  dragon's  blood, 
three  ounces;  litharge  plaster,  two  pounds. 
To  the  melted  lead  plaster,  add  the  rest 
powdered.  This  plaster  is  said  to  possess 
strengthening,  as  well  as  adhesive  powers. 
By  keeping  the  skin  firm,  it  may  give  tone 
to  the  relaxed  muscles  it  surrounds,  but 
cannot,  in  any  way,  impart  more  strength 
than  the  common  adhesive  plaster. 

Empneumato'sis.  (From  ev,  in,  and 
wj/ew,  to  blow.)  An  inflation  of  the  sto- 
mach, or  any  other  viscus. 

EMPO'RIUM.  (From  cf,rrop,o,,  to 
negotiate)  A  mart.   The  brain  is  so  called, 
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as  being  the  place  where  all  r.itional  and 
sensitive  transactions  are  collected. 

EMPRESMA.    Good  revives  this  term 
(used  in  its  simple  form  both  bv  Hippo- 
,crates  and  Galen,  to  express  internal  in- 
flammation,) to  designate  a  genus  of  disease 
in  his  Class,  //«;,iah-ca Order,  Phlogotica. 
Visceral  inflammation.      It  embraces  in- 
flammation of  all  the  viscera  :  hence  E7npres. 
ma  cephalitis;  otitis;  parotitis;  paristhmitis  ■ 
laryngitis  ;  bronchitis;  pneumonitis  ;  pleuritis'- 
carditis  ;  peritonitis  ;  gastritis  ;  enteritis  ;  he- 
patitis ;  splenitis ;  nephritis  ;  cystitis ;  '  /,?«. 
leritis  ;  orchitis. 

E'mprion.  (From  ev,  and  -m-puav,  a  saw. ) 
Serrated.  Formerly  applied  to  a  pulse,  in 
which  the  artery  at  different  times  is 
unequally  distended, 

EMPROSTHO'TONOS.  ( From  e/x- 
TTpocrOev,  before,  or  forwards,  and  Teivw,  to 
draw.)  A  clonic  spasm  of  several  muscles, 
so  as  to  keep  the  body  in  a  fixed  position 
and  bent  forward.  Cullen  considers  it  as  a 
species  of  tetanus.    See  Tetanus. 

E'MPTYSIS.  (From  efxirh,^,  to  spit 
out.)  A  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
mouth. 

EMPYE'MA.  (From  6v,  within,  and 
-^wv,  pus.)  A  collection  of  pus  in  the  ca- 
vity of  the  thorax.  It  is  one  of  the  termi- 
nations of  pleuritis.  There  is  reason  for 
believing  that  matter  is  contained  in  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  when,  after  a  pleurisy, 
or  inflammation  in  the  thorax,  the  patient 
has  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  particularly  on 
lying  on  the  side  opposite  the  affected  one  ; 
nnd  when  an  oedematous  swelling  is  exter- 
nally perceptible. 

E  M  P  YE'M  AT  A.    ( From  ev,  and  ■mvov, 
pus. )    Suppurating  medicines. 

EMP  YESIS.  ( From  efiTrvota,  or  efiirvew, 
■mppuro.)  Good  has  given  this  term  (found 
in  the  fifth  book  of  Ilippocrates's  aphorisms,) 
to  a  genus  of  disease,  class,  Hcemalica ; 
order,  Exanthemutica,  characterised  by  phleg- 
monous pimples,  which  gradually  fill  with 
a  purulent  fluid.  It  has  only  one  species 
small-pox — Empyesis  variola. 

Empyreal  air.  Scheele  gave  tliis  name 
to  oxygen  gas. 

_  EMPYREU'MA.  (From  e^iwvp.va,,  to 
kindle,  from  irvp,  fire.)  A  peculiar  and 
offensive  smell  that  distilled  waters  and 
other  substances  receive  from  beiii"-  ex- 
posed to  heat  in  closed  vessels,  or 'when 
burned  under  circumstances  which  prevent 
the  accession  of  air  to  a  considerable  part  of 
the  mass. 

EWPYREUM  A'TIC.  {Emp,reumati- 
ctis;  from  ipirvpevu,  to  kindle.)  Smellin"- 
asit  were  burnt;  thus  empyrcumatic  oih 
are  those  distilled  with  a  great  heat,  and  im- 
pregnated with  a  smell  of  the  fire 

EMU'LGENT.        (Emulirens;  -from 
cmulgco,  to  melt  out;  appUedtolhe  arterv 
and  vein  which  go  from  the  aorta  and  vena 
cava  to  the  kidneys,  because  the  ancients 
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supposed  they  strained,  and,  as  it  were, 
milked  the  serum  through  the  kidneys.) 
Tlie  vessels  of  the  kidneys  are  so  termed. 
The  emulgent  artery  is  a  branch  of  the 
aorta.  Tlie  emulgent  vein  evacuates  its 
blood  into  the  ascending  cava. 

EMU'LSIO.  {Emuldo,  onis.  (.;  from 
emulgeo,  to  milk.)  An  emulsion.  A  soft 
and  somewhat  oily  medicine  resembling 
milk.  An  imperfect  combination  of  oil  and 
water,  by  the  intervention  of  some  other 
substance  capable  of  combining  with  both 
these  substances. 

Emulsio  acacia.  Tliis  is  made  in.  the 
same  manner  as  the  almond  emulsion,  only 
adding  while  beating  the  almonds,  two 
ounces  of  gum  arable.  This  cooling  and 
demulcent  emulsion,  ordered  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia,  may  be  drank  ad  li- 
bitum to  mitigate  ardor  urinae,  whether  from 
the  venereal  virus  or  any  other  cause.  In 
difficult  and  painful  micturition,  and  stran- 
gury, it  is  of  infinite  service. 

Emulsio  amygdala.  Almond  emul- 
sion. Take  of  almonds,  one  ounce  ;  water, 
two  pounds  and  a  half.  Beat  the  blanched 
almonds  in  a  stone  mortar,  gradually  pour- 
ing on  them  the  water  ;  then  strain  off  the 
liquor.  It  possesses  cooling  and,demulcent 
properties. 

Emulsio  camphorata.  Tate  of  cam- 
phor, one  scruple  ;  sweet  almonds,  blanched, 
two  drachms ;  double  refined  sugar,  one 
drachm ;  water,  six  ounces.  '  This  is  to 
be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  common 
emulsion.  It  is  calculated  for  the  stomachs 
of  those  who  can  only  bear  small  quantities 
of  camphire. 

EMULSION.    See  Emulsio. 

Emulsion,  almond.  See  Emulsio  amygclalee. 

Emulsion,  Arabic.     See  Emulsio  acacia. 

Emulsion  of  asafcetida.  See  Mistura 
asafcBtidce. 

Emulsion,  camphorated.  See  Emulsio 
campkorala. 

Emulsion  of  gum-ammoniac.  See  Mis- 
tura ammoniaci. 

EMU'NCTORY.  {Em.unctoniim ;  from 
emungo,  to  drain  off.)  The  excretory  ducts 
of  the  body  are  so  termed ;  thus  the  ex- 
haling arteries  of  the  skin  constitute  the 
great  eraunctory  of  the  body. 

Enje'ma.  (From  ev,  and  oijuo,  blood.) 
Eneemos.  So  Hippocrates  and  Galen  call 
such  topical  medicines  as  are  appropriated 
to  bleeding  wounds. 

En^ore'ma.  (From  fv,  and  aioipeu,  to 
lift  up,)  The  pendulous  substance  which 
floats  in  the  middle  of  the  urine. 

ENA'MEL.    See  Teeth. 

ENANTHE'SIS.  l.(From  fv,  in,  intra, 
and  avBewyJlorco  ;  efflorescence  from  within, 
or  from  internal  affection.)  Agenus  of  disease, 
Class,  Hamatica ;  Order,  Exanlhematica,  in 
Good's  Nosology.  Rash  exanthem.  It 
comprehends  three  species  :  viz.  Enanthesis 
rosalia;  rubeola;  urticaria. 


2.  (From  ev,  and  avlau,  to  meet)  Tlie 
near  approach  of  ascending  and  descending 
vessels. 

ENARTHRO'SIS.  (From  ep,  in,  and 
apQpov,  a  joint. )  The  ball  and  socket-joint. 
A  species  of  diarthrosis,  or  moveable  con- 
nection of  bones,  in  which  the  round  head 
of  one  is  received  into  the  deeper  ca'vn'ty  of 
another,  so  as  to  admit  of  motion  in  every 
direction  ;  as  the  head  of  the  os  femoris  with 
the  acetabulum  of  the  os  innominatum.  See 
Articulation. 

ENCA'NTHIS.  (From  w,  and  (cav9oy, 
the  angle  of  the  eye.)  A  disease  of  the  ca- 
runcula  lachrymalis,  of  which  there  are  two 
species.  Encanlhis  bejiigna,  and  Encanthis 
maligna  sen  inveterata.  The  encanthis,  at 
its  commencement,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
small,  soft,  red,  and  sometimes  rather  livid 
excrescence,  which  grows  from  the  caruncula 
lachi-ymalis,  and  at  the  same  time  from  the 
neighbouring  semilunar  fold  of  the  con- 
junctiva. This  excrescence  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance is  commonly  granulated,  like  a 
mulberry,  or  is  of  a  ragged  and  fringed 
structure.  Afterwards,  when  it  has  acquired 
a  certain  size,  one  part  of  it  represents  a 
granulated  tumour,  while  the  rest  appears 
like  a  smooth,  whitish,  or  ash-coloured  sub- 
stance, streaked  with  varicose  vessels,  some- 
times advancing  as  far  over  the  conjunctiva, 
covering  the  side  of  the  eye  next  to  the  nose, 
as  where  the  corn'fea  and  sclerotica  unite. 

The  encanthis  keeps  up  a  chronic  oph-  • 
thalmy,  impedes  the  action  of  tlie  eyelids, 
and  prevents,  in  particular,  the  complete 
closure  of  the  eye.  Besides,  partly  by  com- 
pressing and  partly  by  displacing  the  ori- 
fices of  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  it  obstructs 
the  free  passage  of  the  tears  into  the  nose. 
The  inveterate  encanthis  is  ordinarily  of  a 
very  considerable  magnitude  ;  its  roots  ex- 
tend beyond  the  caruncula  lachrymalis  and 
semilunar  fold  to  the  membraneous  lining  of 
one  or  both  eyelids.  The  patient  experiences 
very  serious  inconvenience  from  its  origin 
and  interposition  between  the  commissure 
of  the  eyelids,  which  it  necessarily  keeps 
asunder  on  the  side  towards  the  nose. 
Sometimes  the  disease  assumes  a  cancerous 
malignancy.  This  character  is  eyinced  by 
the  dull  red,  and,  as  it  were,  leaden  colour 
of  the  excrescence  ;  by  its  exceeding  hard- 
ness, and  the  lancinating  pains  which  occur 
in  it,  and  extend  to  the  forehead,  the  whole 
eye-ball  and  the  temple,  especially  when  the 
tumour  has  been,  though  slightly,  touched. 
It  is  also  sliewn,  by  tlie  propensity  of  the 
excrescence  to  bleed,  by  the  partial  ulcer- 
ations on  its  surface,  which  emit  a  fungous 
substance,  and  a  thin  and.  exceedingly  acrid 
discharge. 

ENCATALE'PSIS.  (From  tv,  and 
Kalahanfiavai,  to  seize.)    A  catalepsv. 

ENCATIU'SMA.  (From  fv,  and  KaOi^a', 
to  sit  in.)  A  semicupium,  or  bath  for  half 
the  body.  ^ 
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ENCAU'MA.  (From  ev,  in,  and  Kauo, 
to  burn.)    A  burn.    See  Bum. 

ENCAU'SIS.  (From  fv,  and  Kaua,  to 
burn.)    A  burn.    See  Burn. 

ENCEPHALOCE'LE.  (From  evK^fa- 
Kov,  the  brain,  and  /crjArj,  a  tumour.)  A 
rupture  of  the  brain. 

ENCE'PHALON.  (From  ez/,  in,  and 
Ke^aXtj,  the  head.)  Encephalum.  By 
some  writers  tlie  cerebrum  only  is  so  called ; 
and  others  express  by  this  term  the  contents 
of  the  cranium. 

Ence'ris.  (From  eu,  and  /cijpos,  wax.) 
A  roll  of  wax  for  making  plasters. 

Encero'sis.  (From  ev,  and  Ki)poai,  to 
wax.)    The  covering  of  a  plaster  with  wax. 

ENCHARA'XIS.  (From  6f,  and  x«- 
paffiToi,  to  scarify. )    A  scarification. 

ENCHEIRE'SIS.  (From  eu,  and  x«p, 
the  hand. )  Encheiria.  Galen  uses  this  word 
as  a  part  of  the  title  to  one  of  his  works, 
which  treats  of  dissection.  The  word  im- 
ports the  manual  treatment  of  any  subject. 

Enchei'ria.    See  Encheiresis. 

Enchilo'ma.  See  Enchyloma. 

Encho'ndrus.  (From  tv,  and  x<'*'5pos, 
a  cartilage.)    A  cartilage. 

Enchris'ta.  (From  eyxpid),  to  anoint.) 
Ointments. 

Enchyloma.  (From  ev,  and  X"^"^) 
juice.)  An  inspissated  juice.  An  elixir, 
according  to  Lemery. 

E'NCHYMA.  (From  ev,  and  xe«,  to 
infuse.)    Enchysis.    1.  An  infusion. 

2.  A  sanguineous  plethora. 

Enchy'mata.  (From  eYxuto,  to  infuse.) 
Injections  for  the  eyes  and  ears. 

Enchymo'ma.  (From  ev,  and  X"*',  to 
pour  in.)  In  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
physicians,  it  is  a  word  by  which  they  ex- 
press that  sudden  efiusion  of  blood  into  tlie 
cutaneous  vessels,  which  arises  from  joy, 
anger,  or  shame  ;  and  in  the  last  instance  is 
what  we  usually  call  blushing. 

Enchymo'sis.  E7X"/'**'f's.    1.  Blushing. 

2.  An  extravasation  of  blood,  which 
makes  the  part  appear  livid. 

E'kchysis.     See  Enchijma. 

Ekcly'sma.  (From  ev,  and  kKv^w,  to 
cleanse  out. )    A  clyster. 

ENCOE'LIA.  (From  ev,  within,  and 
KoiKia,  the  belly. )    The  abdominal  viscera. 

ENCOLri'sMUS.  (From  eyKoX-Keoi,  to  insi- 
nuate.)   An  uterine  injection. 

ENCRA'NIUM.  (From  ev,  within,  and 
Kpaviov,  the  skull.)  The  cerebrum  and  the 
whole  contents  of  the  skull. 

Encrasi'cholus.  (From  ev,  in,  nepas, 
the  head,  and  xo^Vr  bile  ;  because  it  is  said 
to  have  the  gall  in  its  head.)  The  anchovy. 
See  Clupea. 

E'ncris.  E^/cpis.  A  cake  of  meal,  oil, 
and  honey. 

E'ncymon.  (From  ev,  and  /cuw,  to  con- 
ceive.) Pregnancy. 

E'NCYSl S.  (From  ev,  and  Kvm,  to  bring 
forth.)  Parturition. 


ENCY'STED.  Saccalus.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  those  tumours  which  consist  of  a 
fluid  or  other  matter,  enclosed  in  a  sac  or 
cyst. 

ENCY'STIS.  (From  ev,  in,  and  Kum, 
a  bag.)    An  encysted  tumour. 

ENDE'MIC.  {Endcmicus,  sc.  morbus  ; 
from  ev,  in,  and  5?j/ios,  people.)  A  disease 
is  so  termed  that  is  peculiar  to  a  certain  class 
of  persons,  or  country:  thus  struma  is  en- 
demial  to  the  inhabitants  of  Derbyshire  and 
tlie  Alps ;  scurvy  to  seafaring  people ;  and 
the  plica  polonica  is  met  with  in  Poland. 

E'ndesis.  ( From  ev,  and  Sew,  to  tie  up. 
A  ligature.    A  bandage. 

ENDIVE.    See  Cichorium.  '-S 

ENDI'VIA.  [Quasi  eundo  via,  quia 
passim  nascitur ;  named  from  the  quickness 
of  its  growth. )    See  Cichoriuvi. 

E'nuosis.  (From  ev,  and  St5a>/Ui,  to  give.) 
A  remission,  disorder. 

ENE  CIA.  (From  UveKus,  continued.) 
A  genus  of  disease  in  Good's  Nosology. 
Class,  Hcematica ;  Order,  Tyrelica ;  con- 
tinued fever.  It  comprehends  three  species^ 
Enecia  cauma  ;  typhus ;  synochus. 

Enella'g MENUS.  (From  evaWarlw,  to 
interchange.)  An  epithet  applied  to  the 
union  of  the  joints  of  the  vertebra3. 

E'NEMA.  (^Enenia,  rnalis.  neut.  ;  from 
evtrj/xi,  to  inject.)  A  clyster,  A  well-known 
form  of  conveying  both  nourishment  and 
medicine  to  the  system,  under  certain 
morbid  circumstances.  The  former  takes 
place  where  obstruction  of  the  passage  to  the 
stomach  is  so  great  as  to  render  access  to 
that  organ  impossible,  such  as  occurs  in 
lock-jaw,  diseased  oesophagus,  &c.  By  these 
means  the  body  can  be  supported  for  a  few 
weeks,  while  an  attempt  is  made  at  effecting 
a  cure.  It  is  composed,  in  such  cases,  of 
animal  broths,  gruels  made  of  farinaceous 
seeds,  mucUages,  &c.  As  a  form  of  medicine, 
clysters  are  no  less  useful ;  and  according 
to  the  intention  with  wliich  they  are  pre- 
scribed, they  are  either  of  an  emollient, 
anodyne,  or  purgative  nature.  The  fol- 
lowing forms  are  in  general  use. 

Enema  anodynum.  Take  of  starch 
jelly,  half  a  pint ;  tincture  of  opium,  forty 
to  sixty  drops.  Mix.  The  whole  to  be  in- 
jected by  means  of  a  clyster-syringe,  in  cases 
of  dysentery  or  violent  purging,  and  pain 
in  the  bowels. 

Enema  antispasmodicum.  Take  of  tinc- 
ture of  asafoetida,  half  an  ounce  ;  tincture  of 
opium,  forty  drops,  gruel,  hajf  a  pint.  Mix. 
For  spasmodic  affections  of  the  bowels. 

Enema  laxativum.  Take  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  two  ounces  ;  dissolve  in  three 
quarters  of  a  pint  of  warm  gruel,  or  broth, 
with  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  or  sweet 
oil. 

Enema  nicotians.  '  Take  of  the  infu- 
sion of  tobacco  from  a  half  to  a  whole  pint. 
Employed  in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia. 

Enema  nuxriens.  Take  of  strong  beef 
II  li  J 
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tea,  twelve  ounces tliicken  witli  haitshorn 
shavings,  or  arrow-root. 

Enema  terebinthin^e.  Take  of  com- 
mon turpentine,  half  an  ounce  ;  the  yolk 
of  one  egg,  and  half  a  pint  of  gruel.  The 
turpentine  being  first  incorporated  with  the 
egg,  add  to  them  the  gruel.  This  clyster  is 
generally  used,  and  with  great  good  effect, 
in  violent  fits  of  the  stone, 

Eneiiei'sis.  (From  evepeiSoi,  to  adhere 
to  a  compression.)  A  tight  ligature, 

E'NERGY.  (Energia ;  from  evepyew, 
to  act. )  The  degree  of  force  exercised  by 
any  power  :  thus,  nervous  energy,  muscular 
energy,  &c. 

ENERVATING.  The  act  of  destroy- 
ing the  force,  use,  or  oflice  of  the  nerves, 
either  by  cutting  them,  or  breaking  them  by 
violence  or  abuse  of  the  non-naturals. 

Eneure'sis.     See  Enuresis. 

ENERVIS.  Ribless  :  applied  to  leaves 
which  are  without  lines  or  ribs. 

Engala'ctum.  (From  ev,  and  ya\a, 
milk ;  so  called,  because  it  is  eaten  by 
nurses  to  increase  their  milk.)  The  herb 
saltwort.    See  Salsoln. 

ENGASTRIMY'THUS.  (From  ev,  in, 
yas-rip,  the  belly,  and  fJLvBeouai,  to  discourse. ) 
A  ventriloquist ;  one  wlio  appears  to  speak 
from  his  belly. 

Engiso'ma.   (From  €771^0),  to  approach. ) 

1.  An  instrument  for  making  the  parts  of 
a  broken  clavicle  meet. 

2.  A  fracture  of  the  cranium. 
English  Mercury.    See  Mercurialis. 
Englotto-gastor.     (From  ev,  yXearl-r], 

the  tongue,  and  yciTTip,  the  belly.)  A  ven. 
triloquist. 

ENGOMPHO'SIS.  (From  ey,  and 
yo/jLfos,  a  nail . )  That  species  of  articulation 
which  resembles  a  nail  driven  into  wood,  as 
a  tooth  in  its  socket. 

Engo'nios.  (From  eu,  and  ywvia,  an 
angle.)  The  flexure,  or  angle  made  by  the 
bending  of  a  joint. 

Eni'xum  pabacelsi.  The  caput  mor- 
tuum  of  tlie  distillation  of  nitric  acid,  whicli 
is  a  super-sulphate  of  potassa. 

ENNEANDRIA.  (From  evvea,  nine, 
and  cLyTjp  a  man.)  The  name  of  a  class  of 
plants  in  the  sexual  system,  containing  such 
-  as  have  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  nine 
stamina. 

Enneapha'bmacum.  (From  ewea,  nine, 
and  <papfiaKov,  a  medicine.)  A  medicine 
composed  of  nine  simple  ingredients. 

ENNEAPHY'LLUM.  (From  (vvta, 
nine,  and  <pv\\ov,  a  leaf ;  because  its  flower 
consists  of  nine  leaves.)  A  name  for  hcl- 
leboraster,  or  bear's-foot. 

ENODIS.  Without  knots:  applied  to 
stems  of  plants,  as  Cidmus  cnodis ;  that  is 
a  smooth  culm,  as  in  our  common  rushes. 

Enry'thmus.  (From  ev,  .ind  pvOfios, 
number.)   A  pulse  in  some  respect  regular. 

ENS.  This  word  denoted  in  ancient 
chemistry  the  most  cfllcacious  part  of  any 


natural  mixed  body,  whether  animal,  ve- 
getable, or  fossil,  wlierein  all  the  qualities  or 
virtues  of  the  ingredients  of  tlie  mixed  arc 
comprehended  in  a  small  compass. 

Ens  martis.    An  oxide  of  iron. 

Ens  trimum  solare.  Antimony. 

Ens  veneris.    The  muriate  of  copper. 

ENSATiE.  (From  ensis,  a  sword.) 
The  name  of  a  natural  order  of  plants,  con- 
sisting of  such  as  have  sword-shaped  leaves. 

E'NSIFORM.  (Ensiformis ;  fromemis, 
a  sword,  and  /brmn,  resemblance.)  Sword- 
like. 1.  A  term  applied  to  some  parts  from 
their  resemblance  ;  as  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

2.  In  botany,  a  leaf  is  called  yo/m?;i  e/i- 
sifurme,  which  has  two  edges,  and  tapers  to 
a  point,  like  a  sword.     See  Leaf. 

Ensta'ctum.  (From  ey,  and  TaZfii,  to  in- 
stil.) A  liquid  medicine,  which  is  applied 
inslillatim,  or  drop  by  drop. 

ENTASIA.  (From  evToats,  intenlio 
velietnentia. )  A  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases 
in  ■  Good's  Nosology.  Class,  Neurotica  ; 
Order,  Cinelica.  Constrictive  s]jasm.  It 
has  eight  species,  viz.  Entasia  jiriapisnuis ; 
loxia  ;  articidaris  ;  systremma  ;.  trismus  ; 
tetanus  ;  lyssa ;  acrotvimiis. 

Enta'tica.  (From  evletvcc,  to  strain.) 
Provocatives,  or  whatever  excites  venereal 
inclination. 

E'NTERA.      (From    evlos,  widiin.) 

1 .  The  bowels. 

2.  Hippocrates  calls  by  tliis  name  the 
bags  in  which  medicines  for  fomentations 
were  formerly  enclosed. 

ENTERADE'NES.  (From  evhpov.  an 
intestine,  and  adrjv,  a  gland.)  The  intestinal 
glands. 

Entere'nchyta.  (From  evlepoL,  the 
bowels,  and  eyxvf,  to  infuse  into.)  An  in- 
strument for  administering  clysters.  A  cly- 
ster-pipe. 

ENTERIC  A.  (From  evrepov,  intesti- 
num,  alvus.)  The  name  of  the  first  order, 
class  Cccliaca,  of  Good's  Nosology.  Diseases 
affecting  the  alimentary  canal.  Its  genera 
are,  Odontia  ;  Ptyalismus  ;  Dysphagia  ;  Dip- 
sosis;  Limosis ;  Colica  ;  Coprostasis ;  Diar- 
.rha:a;  Cholera;  Enterolithus ;  Helmiiithia  ; 
Proclica. 

ENTERI'TIS.  (From  (vhpov,  an  in- 
testine.) Inflammation  of  the  intestines. 
It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Pyrexia:, 
and  order  Phlegmasia:  of  Cullen,  and  is 
known  by  the  presence  of  pyrexia,  fixed  pain 
in  the  abdomen,  costivcness,  and  vomiting. 
The  causes  of  enteritis  are  much  the  same 
as  those  of  gastritis,  being  occasioned  by 
acrid  substances,  indurated  faeces,  long-con- 
tinued and  obstinate  costivcness,  spasmodic 
colic,  and  a  strangulation  of  any  part  of 
the  intestinal  canal ;  but  another  very  gene- 
ral cause  is  the  application  of  cold  to  the 
lower  extremities,  or  to  the  belly  itself.  It 
is  a  disease  wliicli  is  most  apt  to  occur  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life,  and  is  very  liable  to 
a  relapse. 
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It  colneson  with  an  acute  pain,  extending 
in  general  over  the  wliole  of  the  abdomen  ; 
but  more  especially  round  the  navel,  ac- 
companied with  eructations,  sickness  at  the 
stomach,  a  vomiting  of  bilious  matter,  ob- 
stinate costiveness,  thirst,  heat,  great  anxiety, 
and  a  quick  and  hard  small  pulse.  After 
a  short  time,  the  pain  becomes  more  severe, 
the  bowels  seem  drawn  together  by  a  kind 
of  spasm,  the  whole  region  of  the  abdomen 
is  highly  painful  to  the  touch,  and  seems 
drawn  together  in  lumpy  contractions ; 
invincible  costiveness  prevails,  and  the 
urine  is  voided  with  great  difficulty  and 
pain. 

The  inflammation  continuing  to  proceed 
with  violence,  terminates  at  last  in  gan- 
grene ;  or  abating  gradually,  it  goes  off  by 
resolution. 

Enteritis  is  always  attended  with  con- 
siderable danger,  as  it  often  terminates  in 
gangrene  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours  from 
its  commencement ;  which  event  is  marked 
by  the  sudden  remission  of  pain,  sinking  of 
the  pulse,  shrinking  of  the  features,  and 
distention  of  the  belly ;  and  it  frequently 
proves  fatal  likewise,  during  the  inflamma- 
tory stage.  If  the  pains  abate  gradually,  if 
natural  stools  be  passed,  if  an  universal 
sweat,  attended  with  a  firm  equal  pulse, 
comes  on,  or  if  a  copious  discharge  of  loaded 
urine,  with  the  same  kind  of  pulse,  takes 
place,  a  resolution  and  favourable  termina-. 
lion  may  be  expected. 

Dissections  of  this  disease  shew  that  the 
inflammation  pervades  the  intestinal  tube  to 
a  very  considerable  extent ;  that  adhesions 
of  the  diseased  portion  to  contiguous  parts 
are  formed  ;  and  that,  in  some  cases,  the 
intestines  are  in  a  gangrenous  state,  or  that 
idcerations  have  formed.  They  likewise 
shew,  that,  besides  obstinate  obstructions,  in- 
trosiisception,  constrictions,  and  twistings, 
are  often  to  be  met  with  ;  and  that,  in  most 
cases,  the  peritoUcBum  is  more  or  less  affected, 
and  is  perceived,  at  times,  to  be  covered 
■with  a  layer  of  coagulable  lymph.  The 
treatment  must  he  begun  by  taking  blood 
freely  from  the  arm,  as  far  as  the  strength 
of  the  patient  will  allow  -.  but  the  disease 
occurring  more  frequently  in  persons  rather 
advanced  in  years,  and  of  a  constitution 
somewhat  impaired,  it  becomes  more  im- 
portant to  limit  this  evacuation  and  rely  in 
a  great  measure  on  the  effects  of  a  number 
of  leeches,  applied  to  the  abdomen.  Another 
very  useful  step  is  to  put  the  patient  into  a 
hot  bath,  which  may  presently  induce  faint- 
ness ;  or  where  this  cannot  be  procured, 
fomenting  the  abdomen  assiduously.  When 
the  symptoms  are  thus  materially  relieved, 
an  ample  blister  should  be  applied.  It  be- 
comes also  of  the  first  importance  to  clear 
out  the  bowels :  a  copious  laxative  clyster 
will  evacuate  the  inferior  part  of  the  canal, 
and  solicit  the  peristaltic  motion  downwai'ds  ; 
and  the  milder  cathartics,  as  castor  oil, 


neutral  salts,  &c.  in  divided  doses,  may 
gradually  procure  a  passage.  But  where 
the  disease  has  been  preceded  by  costive- 
ness, more  active  articles  will  probably 
be  necessary,  as  calomel,  compound  ex- 
tract of  colocynth,  infusion  of  senna, 
with  salts,  &c.  If  the  stomach  be  irrit- 
able, the  efl'ervescing  saline  draught  may 
enable  it  to  retain  the  requisite  cathartics. 
Another  plan,  often  very  successful,  is  giv- 
ing opium  in  a  full  dose,  particularly  in 
conjunction  with  calomel,  taking  care  to  fol- 
low it  up  by  some  of  the  remedies  above 
mentioned,  till  the  bowels  are  relieved; 
which  effect  it  appears  to  promote  by  its 
soothing  antispasmodic  power.  Afterwards 
we  may  endeavour  to  keep  up  diaphoresis, 
and  recruit  the  strength  of  the  patient  by 
a  mild  nourishing  diet ;  taking  care  to 
guard  against  accumulation'  of  fajces,  ex- 
posure to  cold,  or  any  thing  else  likely  to 
occasion  a  relapse. 

ENTERO'.  (From  evhpov,  an  intes- 
tine.) Names  compounded  of  this  word 
belong  to  things  which  resemble  an  intes- 
tine ;  or  to  parts  connected  with,  or  diseases 
of  some  part  of,  the  intestine. 

ENTEROCE'LE.  (From  evlepof,  an 
intestine,  and  KrjArj,  a  tumour.)  An  intes- 
tinal rupture  or  hernia.  Every  hernia  may 
be  so  called  that  is  produced  by  the  protru- 
sion of  a  portion  of  intestine,  whether  it  is 
in  the  groin,  navel,  or  elsewhere. 

ENi'ERo-EnpLOCELE.  (From  evlfpov,  an 
intestine,  eirnrAoov,  the  epiploon,  and  kt]\j], 
a  tumour. )  A  rupture  formed  by  the  pro- 
trusion of  part  of  an  intestine,  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  epiploon. 

Enteuo-htdiiocele.  (From  evrepoi/,  an 
intestine,  vSiop,  water,  and  k»jA.t?,  a  tumour.) 
This  must  mean  a  common  scrotal  hernia, 
with  a  good  deal  of  water  in  the  hernial  sac  ; 
or  else  a  hernia  congenita,  (in  which  the 
bowels  descend  into  the  tunica  vaginalis 
testis,)  attended  with  a  collection  of  fluid  in 
the  cavity  of  this  membrane. 

ENTEROLITHUS.  From  ei/repor, 
an  intestine,  and  \idos,  a  stone.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  disease,  Class,  Cceliaca  ; 
Order,  Enterica,  in  Good's  Nosology.  In- 
testinal concretion.  It  embraces  three 
species,  viz.  Enlerolithus  bezoar  ;  calculus  ; 
sci/balum. 

ENTERO'MPHALUS.  (From  evrepov, 
an  intestine,  and  ofi<j>aA^,  the  navel.)  An 
umbilical  hernia,  produced  by  the  protrusion 
of  a  portion  of  intestine. 

ENTERO'PHYTUM.  (From  ivlepou, 
an  intestine,  and  <pvhy,  a  plant.)  A  plant 
which  grows  in  the  form  of  a  gut,  the  setu 
chitterling. 

ENTERORA'PHIA.  (From  evrtpov, 
an  intestine,  and  patjjn],  a  suture.)  A  suture 
of  the  intestines,  or  the  sewing  togetlier  tlic 
divided  edges  of  an  intestine. 

ENTEROSCHEOCE'LE.  (From  *v- 
hpoi;  an  intestine,  oorx^ov,  the  scrotum,  and 
H  h  4 
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Kn\i],  a  rupture.)  A  scrotal  hernia,  or  rup- 
ture of  the  intestines  into  the  scrotum. 

Enthe'mata.  (From  ivliOj^fii,  to  put  in.) 
Anti-inflammatory  styptics. 

E'nthlasis.  a  contusion  with  the  im- 
pression of  the  instrument  by  which  it  hap- 
pened. 

Entire  leaf.    See  Integemmus. 

ENTROCHI.  A  genus  of  extraoeous 
fossils,  made  up  of  round  joints,  which, 
when  separate  and  loose,  are  called  trochitcB. 

ENTRO'PIUM.  (JEntropium,  i.  n.  ; 
from  ev,  and  rpeirw,  to  turn.)  A  disease  of 
the  eyelids,  occasioned  by  the  eyelashes  and 
eyelid  being  mverted  towards  the  bulb  of  the 
eye, 

Entypo'sis.  (P'rom  evlxntou,  to  make  an 
impression.)    I.  The  acetabulum. 

2,  The  scapula,  or  concave  bone  of  the 
shoulder. 

E'NULA.  (A  corruption  of  Imiula,  or 
Helenium,  from  Helene,  the  island  where  it 
grew.)    Qes:  Inula  helenium, 

Enula  campana.    See  Inula  helenium. 

Enu'lon.  (From  ev,  and  ovXov,  the 
gums. )  The  internal  flesh  of  the  gums,  or 
that  part  of  them  which  is  within  the  mouth. 

ENURE'SIS.  (Eneuresis,  is.  f.  ;  from 
evovpeo),  to  make  water.)  An  incontinency 
or  involuntary  flow  of  urine.  This  disease 
usually  proceeds  either  from  relaxation  or 
a  paralytic  affection  of  the  sphincter  of  the 
bladder,  induced  by  various  debilitating 
causes,  as  too  free  a  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
manustupration,  and  excess  in  venery ;  or 
it  arises  from  compression  on  the  bladder, 
from  a  diseased  state  of  the  organ,  or  from 
some  irritating  substance  contained  in  its 
cavity.  It  is  arranged  in  the  class  Locales, 
and  order  ^jmcenoses  of  Cullen,  and  con- 
tains two  species  :  1.  Enuresis  atonica,  the 
sphincter  of  the  bladder  having  lost  its  tone 
from  some  previous  disease.  2.  Enuresis 
tib  irritatione,  vel  compressione  vesica,  from 
an  irritation  or  compression  of  the  bladder. 

Epacma'sticus.  (From  stti,  and  aKfia^o), 
to  increase.)  A  fever  which  is  increasing 
in  malignity. 

Epa'cme.  (From  tiraKna^u,  to  increase.) 
The  increase,  or  exacerbation  of  a  disease. 

Epago'gium.  (From  «ira7c<;,  to  draw 
over.)  Tlie  prafpuce,  or  that  part  of  the 
penis  wliich  is  drawn  over  the  glans,  accord- 
ing to  Dioscorides, 

Epanadido'ntes.  (From  eTravaSiScofii,  to 
increase.)  A  term  applied  to  fevers  which 
continue  to  increase  in  their  degree  of  heat. 

Epanadiplo'sis.  (From  (wavaSnr^oo),  to 
reduplicate.)  The  reduplication  of  a  fit  of 
a  _  scinitortian  fijvcr ;  that  is,  the  return  of 
tlic  cold  fit  before  the  hot  fit  is  ended. 

Epana'stasis.  (From  cirt,  and  aviTTifit, 
to  excite.)  A  tubercle,  or  small  pustule 
upon  the  skin. 

Epancylo'tus.  (From  and  aynvXas, 
crooked.)  A  sort  of  crooked  bandage  in 
Oribasius. 


EFANETUS.  (From  'Eiravet/u,  to  re- 
turn.)  The  name  of  a  genus.  Class,  Haniia- 
tica ;  Order,  Pyrelica,  in  Good's  Nosology. 
Remittent  fever.  It  has  three  species,  viz. 
Epnnetus  nutis  ;  malignus ;  heclica. 

Epa'rma.  (From  cKatpo),  to  elevate.) 
Eparsis.  Any  kind  of  tumour,  but  fre- 
quently applied  to  one  of  the  parotid  gland. 

Epa'rsis.    See  Eparma. 

Epasma'stica  febris.  a  fever  is  so 
called  by  Bellini,  and  others,  while  it  is  in 
its  increase.    See  Ejiacmaslicus. 

Epe'ncranis.  (From  eiri,  ev,  in,  and 
Kpaviov,  the  skull.)  The  name  of  the  cere- 
bellum. 

EpHEB^'uii.  (From  eiri,  and  tlie 
groin.)    The  hair  upon  the  pubes. 

E'pHEDRA.  (From  e^e^ojuw,  to  sit  upon.) 
Ephedrana,    1.  The  buttocks. 

2.  A  species  of  horse-tail. 

Ephe'drana.     See  Ephedra. 

Ephe'lcis.  (From  eiri,  upon,  and  fXKos, 
an  ulcer.)    1.  The  crust  of  an  ulcer. 

2.  Hardened  purulent  expectoration. 

EPHE'LIS.  (Ephelis;  from  tm,  and 
TjXtos,  the  sun.)  A  sun  spot.  A  solitary, 
or  aggreg^ated  spot,  attacking  most  com- 
monly the  face,  back  of  the  hand,  and  breast, 
from  exposure  to  the  sun. 

EPHE'MERA.  (From  em,  upon,  and 
V/xepa,  a  day.)  1.  A  disease  of  a  day's  dura- 
tion. 

2.  A  fever  which  begins,  is  perfectly 
formed,  and  runs  through  its  course  in  the 
space  of  twelve  hours. 

EPHEME'RIDES.  (Ephemeris,  idis. 
f.;  from  i<p7)ixepis,  an  almanack  :  so  called 
because,  like  the  moon's  age,  they  may  be 
foretold  by  the  almanack. )  Diseases  which 
return  at  particular  times  of  the  moon. 

EPHIA'LTES.  (From  ((pahXofucu,  to 
leap  upon  :  so  called  because  it  was  thought 
a  daemon  leaped  upon  the  breast.)  Incubus, 
or  night-mare.     See  Oneirodynia. 

Ephia'mia.  (From  ephialles,  the  night- 
mare :  so  called  because  it  was  said  to  cure 
the  night-mare. )    The  herb  peony. 

EPHIDRO'SIS.  (From  €<piSpou,  to 
perspire. )  Sudatio.  Mador.  A  violent  and 
morbid  perspiration.  A  genus  of  disease  in 
the  class  Locales,  and  order  Apocenoses  of 
Cullen. 

EPHI'PPIUM.  A  saddle,  which  it  is 
thought  to  resemble.    See  Sella  turcica. 

E'pHODOs.  (From  tiri,  and  oSos,  [a  way.) 
In  Hippocrates  it  hath  three  significations  : 

1.  The  ducts  or  passages,  by  which  tlie 
excrements  of  the  body  are  evacuated. 

2.  llie  periodical  attack  of  a  fever,  from 
the  common  use  of  it  to  express  tlie  attack  of 
thieves. 

3.  The  access  of  similar  or  dissimilar 
things,  whicli  may  be  useful  or  hurtful  to 
the  body. 

Epia'ltes.    See  Ephialtcs. 
Epi'alos.     (From  jjiriov,  gently,  and  a\- 
co^a-,  to  heat.)    Epiulus.    An  ardent  fever. 
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>n  whicli  both  heat  and  cold  are  felt  in  the 
same  part  at  the  same  time.  Galen  defines 
it  to  be  a  fever  in  which  the  patient  labours 
under  a  preternatural  heat  and  a  coldness 
at  tlie  same  time.  The  ancient  Latins  call 
it  Quercera. 

Epi'bolk.  (From  evtSaWoi,  to  press 
upon. )    The  night-mare,  or  ephialtes. 

Epica'nthis.  (From  tiri,  and  KavOos, 
the  angle  of  the  eye.)  The  angle  of  the 
eye. 

Epica'rpium.  (From  eiri,  upon,  and  Kap- 
iros,  the  wrist.)  A  medicine  applied  to  the 
vvrist. 

Epica'uma.  (From  em,  and  Kctw,  to 
burn.)    A  burn. 

Epicau'sis.    a  burn. 

Epi'ceras.  (From  €7rt,  andKcpas,  a  horn  : 
so  called  because  its  pods  are  shaped  like  a 
horn.    See  Trigonella  fcenum  gr<Bcum. 

Epiceba'stica.  (From  eiri,  and  Kepav- 
vvfxi,  to  mix.)  Medicines  which,  by  mix- 
ing with  acrimonious  juices,  temper  them 
and  render  them  less  troublesome ;  as  emol- 
lients. 

Epicheire'sis.    (From  cTrt,  and  x^'Pj  the 
hand.)    A  manual  operation, 
>   Epi'cholus.    (From  ewi,  axiA.  xo'Ki),' t\\Q 
bile.')  Bilious. 

Epicho'rdis.  (From  eTri,  upon,  and 
Xop^Vi  a  gut. )    The  mesentery. 

Epicho'rios.  (From  etti,  upon,  and  X^P"* 
a  region.)    The  same  as  epidermis. 

EPICHROSIS.  (From  emxpaxris,  a 
coloured  or  spotted  surface. )  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  disease.  Class,  Eccritica  Or- 
der, Acrotica,  in  Good's  Nosology.  Ma- 
cular skin,  or  simple  discoloration  of  the 
surface.  It  embraces  seven  species,  viz. 
Epichrosis  leucasmus  ;  spilus  ;  lenticula  ; 
epkelis  ;  mirigo  ;  pescilia  ;  alpkosis. 

Epiccelis.  (From  eTri,  upon,  and  KotAis, 
the  eyelid. )    The  upper  eyelid. 

EPICO'LIC.  {Epicolicus ;  from  eirt, 
upon,  and  koiXov,  the  colon.)  Tliat  part  of 
the  abdomen  which  lies  over  the  head  of  the 
ccecura  and  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon, 
is  called  the  epicolic  region. 

Epic'opho'sis.  (From  e7r<,  and  KWipos, 
deaf.)    A  total  deafness. 

EPICRA'NIUM.  (From  tm,  and  Kpa- 
viov,  the  cranium.)  Tlie  common  integu- 
ments, aponeurosis,  and  muscular  expan- 
sion which  lie  upon  the  cranium. 

Epicra'nius.    See  Occipito  frontalis. 

EPl'CRASIS.  (From  sttj, and  (cepawu^i, 
to  temper.)  A  critical  evacuation  of  bad 
humours,  an  attemperation  of  bad  ones. 
When  a  cure  is'performed  in  the  alterative 
way,  it  is  called  per  Epicrnsin. 

EPICRISIS.  (From  eiri,  and  Kpivui,  to 
judge  from.)  A  judgment  of  the  termina- 
tion of  a  disease  from  present  symptoms. 

Epicte'niijm.  (From  eTrt,  alDOUt,  and 
hIw,  the  pubes.)  Tiie  parts  above  and 
about  the  pubos. 

^   Epicvk'.-*ia.       (From    c-tti,  upon,  and 


Kuw,  to  conceive.)  Epicyesis.  Super- 
foe  tation. 

Epxcyk'sis.     See  Efncyema. 

EPIDE'MIC.  {Epidemicus;  from  tm, 
upon,  and  5r/ju^,  the  people.)  A  contagious 
disease  is  so  termed,  tliat  attacks  many  peo- 
ple at  the  same  season,  and  in  the  same 
place ;  thus  putrid  fever,  plague,  dysentery, 
&c.  are  often  epidemic. 

EPIDE'NDRUM.  (From  eiri,  upon, 
and  Sej'Spoj',  a  tree  ;  because  all  this  genus 
of  plants  grow  parasitically  on  the  trunk 
or  branches  of  trees. )  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  LinnsEan  system.  Class, 
Gynandria;  Order,  Afonandria. 

Epidendrum  vanilla.  Tlie  systematic 
name  of  the  vanelloe  plant.  Vanilla  ;  Ban- 
lia  ;  Banilas  ;  Aracus  aroviaticus  ;  Epiden- 
drum— scandens,  folOs  ovato  oblongis  nervosis 
sessilibus  caulinis,  cirrhis  spiralibus  of  Lin- 
naeus. The  vanelloe  is  a  long,  flattish  pod, 
containing,  under  a  wrinkled  brittle  shell, 
a  reddish  brown  pulp,  with  small  shining 
black  seeds,  which  have  an  unctuous  aro- 
matic taste,  and  a  fragrant  smell  like  that 
of  some  of  the  finer  balsams  heightened 
with  musk.  Although  chiefly  used  as  per- 
fumes, they  are  said  to  possess  aphrodisiac 
virtues. 

Epi'deris.  (From  CTrt,  and  Sepas,  the 
skin.)    The  clitoris. 

EPIDE'RMIS.  (From  6irt,  upon,  and 
Sepfia,  the  true  skin.)  The  scarf-skin.  See 
Cuticle. 

Epi'nEsis,  (From  cttj,  upon,  and  dew,  to 
bind.)  A  bandage  to  stop  a  discharge  of 
blood. 

Epide'smus.  (From  eirt,  upon,  and  Sew, 
to  bind.)  A  bandage  by  which  splints, 
bolsters,  &c.  are  secured. 

EPIDPDYMIS.  (From  eiri,  upon, 
and  SiSvfxos,  a  testicle.)  A  hard,  vascular, 
oblong  substance,  that  lies  upon  the  testicle, 
formed  of  a  convolution  of  the  vas  deferens. 
It  has  a  thick  end,  which  is  convex,  and 
situated  posteriorly ;  and  a  thin  end,  which 
is  rather  flat,  and  situated  inferiorly.  The 
epididymis  adheres  to  the  testicle  by  its  two 
extremities  only,  for  its  middle  part  is  free, 
forming  a  bag,  to  which  the  tunica  vaginalis 
of  the  testicle  is  attached. 

Epi'dosis.  (From  eiriBtScaui,  to,  grow 
upon.)  A  preternatural  enlargement  of 
any  part. 

EPIDOTE.  Pistacite  of  Werner. 
Acaulicone  from  Norway.  A  sub-species  of 
prismatoidal  augite.  A  compounded  ore, 
containing  silica,  alumina,  lime,  oxide  of 
iron,  oxide  of  manganese  found  in  primitive 
beds  and  veins,  along  with  augite,  horn- 
blende, calcareous  spar,  &c. 

Epi'drome.  (From  eirtSpeyuco,  to  run 
upon. )    An  afllux  of  humours. 

EPIGA'STRIC.  {Epigastricus ;  from 
67r£,  upon,  or  above,  and  7a!r7j/>,  the  stomach. ) 
Tliat  part  of  the  abdomen  that  lies  over  (he 
stomach,  is  called  the  epigastric  region  ;  it 
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reaches  from  the  pit  of  the  stomach  to  an 
imaginary  line  above  the  nave),  supposed  to 
be  drawn  t'roui  one  extremity  of  the  last  of 
the  false  ribs  to  the  other.  Its  sides  are 
called  hypochondria,  and  are  covered  by 
the  false  ribs,  between  which  lies  the 
epigastrium. 

EPIGA'STRIUM.  (From  tTri,  upon, 
or  above,  and  yas-rjp,  the  belly.)  The  part 
immediately  over  the  stomach. 

EPIGENESIS.  A  name  given  by  tiie 
ancients,  to  that  theory  of  generation  which 
consists  in  regarding  the  foetus  as  the  joint 
production  of  matter  atibrded  by  both  sexes. 

EPIGENNE'MA.  (From  ariyiuufiat, 
to  generate  upon.)  1.  The  fur  on  the 
tongue. 

2.  An  accessory  symptom. 

EPIGENNE'SIS.    See  Epigennema. 

EPIGINO'JMENA.  (From  eTrtyiW/uoi, 
to  succeed  or  supervene. )  Galen  says,  they 
are  those  symptoms  which  naturally  succeed, 
or  may  be  expected  in  the  progress  of  a  dis- 
ease; but  Foesius  says,  they  are  accessions 
of  some  other  affection  to  diseases,  which 
never  happen  but  in  stubborn  and  malignant 
diseases. 

EPIGLO'SSUM.  (From  tizi,  upon, 
and  yKuiaaa,  the  tongue  :  so  called  because 
a  lesser  leaf  grows  above  the  larger  in 
the  shape  of  a  tongue. )  The  Alexandrian 
laurel,  a  species  of  Ruscus. 

EPIGLO'TTIS.  (From  «ri,  upon,  and 
7Aa)TTis,  the  tongue.)  The  cartilage  at  the 
root  of  the  tongue  that  falls  upon  the  glottis 
or  superior  opening  of  the  larynx.  Its 
figure  is  nearly  oval ;  it  is  concave  poste- 
riorly, and  convex  anteriorly.  Its  apex  or 
superior  extremity  is  loose,  and  is  always 
elevated  upwards  by  its  own  elasticity. 
While  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  drawn 
backwards  in  swallowing,  the  epiglottis  is 
put  over  the  aperture  of  the  larynx,  hence 
it  shuts  up  the  passage  from  the  moutli 
into  the  larynx.  The  base  of  the  epiglottis 
is  fixed  to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  os 
hyoides,  and  the  base  of  the  tongue,  by  a 
strong  ligament. 

Epiglo'ttuji.  (From  e7ri7A.eoT7j5,  tiie 
epiglottis,  which  it  resembles  in  shape.) 
An  instrument  mentioned  by  Paracelsus  for 
elevating  the  eyelids. 

EPIGLOU'TIS.  (From  orj,  upon,  and 
yXovlos,  the  buttocks.  The  superior  parts 
of  the  buttocks. 

Epigo'natis.  (From  eirt,  upon,  and  yovv, 
the  knee.)    The  patella  or  knee-pan. 

EriGo'niDEs.  (From  eTri,  and  yovv,  (lie 
knee.)  The  muscles  inserted  into  the 
knees. 

Epi'gonum.  (From  eTTiywonat,  to  pro- 
ceed upon.)    A  superfoulation. 

Epile'mpsis.    See  Epilcpsj/. 

Epile'ntia.     Corrupted  from  epilepsia, 

EPILEPSY.  {Epiki>sia,  fu.  f.;  from 
eirtXaixPavcD,  to  seize  upon  :  so  called,  from 
the  suddenness  of  its  alUick.)  It  is  also  called 


falling-sickness,  from  Uie  patient  suddenly 
falling  to  the  ground  on  an  attack  of  this 
disease.  By  tlie  ancients  it  was  termed, 
from  its  affecting  the  mind,  the  most  noble 
part  of  the  rational  creature,  the  sacred 
disease.  It  consists  of  convulsions  with 
sleep,  and  usually  froth  issuing  from  tlje 
moulh.  It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
Neuroses,  and  order  Spasmi  of  Cullen,  and 
contains  three  species : 

1.  Epilepsia  cerebrcdis ;  attacking  sud- 
denly without  manifest  cause,  and  not 
preceded  by  any  unpleasant  sensation,  un- 
less perhaps  some  giddiness  or  dimness  of 
sight. 

2.  Epilepsia  si/7npalkica  ;  without  manifest 
cause,  but  preceded  by  a  sensation  of  an 
aura  ascending  from  some  part  of  the  body 
to  the  head. 

3.  Epilepsia  occasio7udis ;  arising  from 
manifest  irritation,  and  ceasing  on  the  remo- 
val of  this.  It  comprehends  several  varie- 
ties : — a.  Epilepsia  traumatica,  arising  from 
an  injury  of  the  head  :  b.  Epilepsia  a  dolore, 
from  pain :  c.  Epilepsia  venninosa,  from 
the  irritation  of  worms  :  d.  Epilepsia  a  ve- 
716710,  from  poisons:  c.  Epilepsia  exatit/ic- 
inalica,  from  the  repulsion  of  cutaneous 
erujJtions :  f.  Epilepsia  d  crudilale  venlri- 
culi,  from  crudities  of  the  stomach  :  g.  Epi- 
lepsia ab  inanilione,  from  debility  :  h.  Epi- 
lepsia utei-ina,  from  hysterical  affections : 
i.  Epilepsia  ex  ona7iis7no,  from  onanism, '&c. 

Epilepsy  attacks  by  fits,  and  after  a  cer- 
tain duration  goes  off',  leaving  the  person 
most  commonly  in  his  usual  state;  but 
sometimes  a  considerable  degree  of  stupor 
and  weakness  remain  behind,  particularly 
where  the  disease  has  frequent  recurrences. 
It  is  oftener  met  with  among  cliildren  than 
grown  persons,  and  boys  seem  more  sub- 
ject to  its  attacks  than  girls.  Its  returus  are 
periodical,  and  its  paroxysms  commenced 
more  frequently  in  the  night  than  in  tlie  day, 
being  somewhat  connected  with  sleep.  It 
is  sometimes  counterfeited,  in  order  to  ex- 
tort charity  or  excite  compassion. 

Epilepsy  is  properly  distinguished  into 
sympathic  and  idiopathic,  being  considered 
as  sympathic,  when  produced  by  an  affection 
in  some  other  part  of  the  l)ody,  such  as  acidi- 
ties in  the  stomach,  worms,  teetliing,  &c. 
iis  idiopathic  when  it  is  a  primary  disease, 
neither  dependant  on  nor  proceeding  from 
any  other. 

The  causes  %vhicli  give  rise  to  epilepsy 
are  blows,  wounds,  fractures,  and  otlier  in- 
juries, done  to  tlie  head  by  external  violence, 
together  witli  lodgments  of  water  in  the 
brain,  tumours,  concretions  and  polypi. 
Violent  affections  of  the  nervous  system, 
sudden  frights,  fits  of  passion,  great  emo- 
tions of  the  mind,  acute  pains  in  any  part, 
worms  in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  teetli- 
ing, the  suppression  of  long-accustomed 
evacuations,  too  great  emptiness  or  reple- 
tion, and  poisons  received  into  the  body. 
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lire  causes  which  likewise  produce  epilepsy. 
Sometimes  it  is  hereditary,  and  at  others  it 
depends  on  a  predisposition  arising  from 
mobility  of  the  sensorium,  which  is  occa- 
sioned either  by  plethora,  or  a  state  of  de- 
bility. 

An  attack  of  epilepsy  is  now  and  then 
preceded  by  a  heavy  pain  in  the  head,  dim- 
ness of  sight,  noise  in  the  ears,  palpitations, 
flatulency  in  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
weariness,  and  a  small  degree  of  stupor, 
and  in  some  cases,  there  prevails  a  sense  of 
something  like  a  cold  vapour  or  aura  arising 
up  to  the  head  ;  but  it  more  generally  hap- 
pens that  the  patient  falls  down  suddenly 
without  much  previous  notice  ;  his  eyes  are 
distorted,  or  turned  so  that  only  the  whites 
of  them  can  be  seen  ;  his  fingers  are  closely 
clinched,  and  the  trunk  of  his  body,  particu- 
larly on  one  side,  is  much  agitated  ;  he  foams 
at  the  mouth,  and  thrusts  out  his  tongue, 
which  often  suffers  great  injury  from  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  being  atTected  ;  he 
loses  all  sense  of  feeling,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  voids  both  urine  and  fiEces  invo- 
luntarily. 

The  spasms  abating,  he  recovers  gradually; 
but  on  coming  to  himself  feels  languid  and 
exhausted,  and  retains  not  the  smallest  recol- 
lection of  what  has  passed  during  the  fit. 

When  the  disease  arises  from  an  lieredi- 
tary  disposition,  or  comes  on  after  the  age 
of  puberty,  or  where  the  tits  recur  fre- 
quently, and  are  of  long  duration,  it  will 
1)6  very  difficult  to  effect  a  cure  :  but  when 
its  attacks  are  at  an  early  age,  and  occa- 
sioned by  worms,  or  any  accidental  cause,  it 
may  in  general  be  removed  witli  ease.  In 
some  cases,  it  has  been  entirely  carried  off" 
by  the  occurrence  of  a  fever,  or  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  cutaneous  eruption.  It  has 
been  known  to  tenninate  in  apoplexy,  and 
in  some  instances  to  produce  a  loss  of 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  to  bring  on 
idiotism. 

Tlie  appearances  usually  to  be  observed 
on  dissection,  are  serous  and  sanguineous 
etfusion,  a  turgid  tense  state  of  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  without  any  effusion,  a  dila- 
tation of  some  particular  part  of  the  brain, 
excrescences,  polypi,  and  hydatids  adhering 
to  it,  and  obstructing  its  functions,  and 
likewise  ulcerations. 

During  the  epileptic  paroxysm  in  general, 
little  or  nothing  is  to  be  done,  except  using 
precautions,  ;that  the  patient  may  not  injure 
himself;  and  it  will  be  prudent  to  remove 
any  thing  which  may  compress  the  veins  of 
the  neck,  to  obviate  congestion  in  the  head. 
Should  there  be  a  considerable  determin- 
ation of  blood  to  this  part,  or  the  patient 
very  plethoric,  it  may  be  proper,  if  you  can 
keep  him  steady,  to  open  a  vein,  or  the 
temporal  artery  ;  and  in  weakly  constitu- 
tions the  most  powerful  antispasmodics 
might  be  tried  in  the  form  of  clyster,  as  they 
could  hardly  be  swallowed  :  but  there  is 


very  seldom  time  for  such  measures.  In  the 
intervals  the  treatment  consists:  1.  In  ob- 
viating the  several  exciting  causes.  2.  In 
correcting  any  observable  predisposition. 
3.  In  the  use  of  those  means,  which  are 
most  likely  to  break  through  the  habit  of 
recurrence. 

I,  The  manner  of  fulfilling  the  first  indi- 
cation requires  little  explanation  ;  after  an 
injury  to  the  head,  or  'where  there  is  disease 
of  the  bone,  an  operation  may  be  necessary, 
to  remove  irritation  from  the  brain  ;  in 
children  teething,  the  gums  ought  to  be 
lanced  :  where  the  bowels  are  foul  or  worms 
suspected,  active  purgatives  should  be  exhi- 
bited, &c.  In  those  instances,  in  which  the 
aura  epileptica  is  perceived,  it  has  been  re- 
commended to  destroy  the  part,  where  it 
originates,  or  divide  the  nerve  going  to  it, 
or  correct  the  morbid  action  by  a  blister, 
&c.  ;  such  means  would  certainly  be  proper 
when  there  is  any  disease  discoverable  iu 
it.  Making  a  tight  ligature  on  the  limb 
above  has  sometimes  prevented  a  fit ;  but, 
perhaps,  only  through  the  medium  of  the 
imagination. 

II.  Where  a  plethoric  state  appears  to 
lay  the  foundaiion  of  the  disease,  which  is 
often  the  case,  the  patient  must  be  re- 
stricted to  a  low  diet,  frequent  purges 
exhibited,  and  the  other  excretions  kept  up, 
and  he  should  take  regular  moderate  exer- 
cise, avoiding  whatever  may  determine  the 
blood  to  the  liead  ;  and  to  counteract  such  a 
tendency,  occasional  cupping,  blisters,  issues, 
&c.  may  be  useful,  as  well  as  the  shower- 
bath  ;  but  in  urgent  circumstances,  the 
lancet  ought  to  be  freely  used.  If,  on  tlie 
contrary,  there  are  marks  of  inanition  and 
debility,  a  generous  diet,  with  tonic  medi- 
cines, and  other  means  of  strengthening  the 
system,  will  be  proper.  The  vegetable 
tonics  have  not  been  so  successful  in  tliis 
disease  as  the  metallic  preparations,  particu- 
larly the  sulphate  of  zinc,  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  the  ammoniated  copper,  but  this 
cannot  perhaps  be  so  safely  persevered  in  : 
where  the  patient  is  remarkably  exsanguious, 
chalybeates  may  answer  better ;  and,  in  ob- 
stinate cases,  the  arsenical  solution  miglit 
have  a  cautious  trial.  In  irritable  constitu- 
tions, sedatives  are  indicated,  as  digitalis, 
opium,  &c.  :  but  the  free  use  of  opium  is 
restricted  by  a  tendency  to  congestion  iu 
the  head.  Where  syphilis  appears  to  be 
concerned,  a  course  of  mercury  is  pro- 
per ;  in  scrophulous  habits,  bark,  or  steel, 
with  iodine,  soda,  and  sea-bathing;  and 
so  on. 

III.  The  third  division  of  remedies  comes 
especially  in  use,  where  the  fits  are  fre- 
quent, or  where  their  recurrence  can  be 
anticipated:  emetics  will  often  prevent 
them,  or  a  full  dose  of  opium;  also  other 
powerful  antispasmodics,  as  a;ther,  musk, 
valerian,  &c.  :  or  strong  odours,  and  in 
short  any  thing  producing  a  considerable 
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impression  on  the  system.  Bark  taken 
largely  might  perhaps  be  more  successful  on 
this  principle.  The  disease  has  sometimes 
been  cured,  especially  when  originating 
from  sympatliy,  by  inspiring  fear  or  horror  ; 
and  many  frivolous  charms  may,  no  doubt, 
have  taken  effect  through  the  medium  of  the 
imagination.  Also  long  voyages  have  re- 
moved it,  which  might  especially  be  hoped 
for  at  tlie  age  of  puberty,  particularly  if  a 
considerable  change  in  the  mode  of  life  were 
made  in  other  respects  ;  those  who  had  lived 
indolently  being  obliged  to  exert  themselves, 
the  diet  properly  adapted  to  the  state  of  the 
system,  &c. 

EPILO'BIUM.  (From  ctti  Xo^ov  lov, 
a  violet  or  beautiful  flower,  growing  on  a 
pod.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Octandria ; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

Epilobium  angustifolium.  Rose-bay- 
willow  herb.  The  young  tender  shoots  cut 
in  the^  spring,  and  dressed  as  asparagus,  are 
little  inferior  to  it. 

Epime'mum.    The  plant  barren-wort. 
Epimo'eius.    (From  er-i,  and  jueipw,  to 
divide.)    An  obsolete  term,  formerly  ap- 
plied to  an  unequal  pulse. 

Epimy'lis.  (From  eiri,  and  ixvXii,  the 
knee.)    The  patella  or  knee-bone. 

Epineneu'cus.  (From  emvevo),  to  nod 
or  incline.)    An  unequal  pulse. 

Epino'tium.  (Fi-om  €7ri,  upon,  and 
vwlos,  the  back. )    The  shoulder-blade. 

EPINY'CTIS.  (From  eiri,  and  wi, 
night.)  A  pustule,  which  rises  in  the  night, 
forming  an  angry  tumour  on  the  skin  of  the 
arms,  hands,  and  thighs,  of  the  size  of  a 
lupine,  of  a  dusky  red,  and  sometimes  of  a 
livid  and  pale  colour,  with  great  inflamma- 
tion and  pain.  In  a  few  days  it  breaks,  and 
sloughs  away. 

Epipa'ctis.  (From  ennraKloaj,  to  coagu- 
late.) A  plant  mentioned  by  Dioscorides  J 
and  so  named  because  its  juice  was  said  to 
coagulate  milk. 

Epipauoxy'smus.  (From  ewi,  upon,  and 
Trapo^vafios,  a  paroxysm.)  An  unusual  fre- 
quency of  febrile  exacerbation. 

Epipa'stum.  (From  ewi,  upon,  and  iroo-ffoi, 
to  sprinkle. )  Any  powdered  diaig  sprinkled 
on  Ihe  body. 

Epipe'chys.  (From  eiri,  above,  and 
Tnjxuy,  the  cubit.)  That  part  of  the  arm 
above  the  cubit. 

Epiphlogi'sma.  (From"€7ri,  upon,  and 
tpXoyi^w,  to  inflame.)  1.  Violent  inflam- 
mation, or  burning  heat  in  any  part,  at- 
tended with  pain,  tumour,  and  redness. 

2.  A  name  given  by  Hippocrates  to  the 
slungles. 

EPI'PHORA.  (From  «7n,/,6pa>,  10  carry 
forcibly.)  Ihc  watery  eye.  An  involun- 
tary flow  of  tears.  A  superabundant  flow- 
ing of  a  serous  or  aqueous  humour  from  tlic 
eyes.     A  genus  of  disease  in   tlie  class 


Locales,  and  order  Apocenoscs,  of  Cullen. 
The  humour  which  flows  very  copiously 
from  the  eye  in  epiphora,  appears  to  be 
furnished,  not  only  by  the  lachrymal  gland, 
but  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  conjunc- 
tive membrane,  Meibomius's  glands,  and 
the  caruncula  lachrymalis  ;  which  increased 
and  morbid  secretion  may  be  induced  from 
any  stimulus  seated  between  tlie  globe  of 
the  eye  and  lids,  as  sand,  acrid  fumes,  and 
the  like  ;  or  it  may  arise  from  the  stimulus 
of  active  inflammation  ;  or  from  the  acri- 
mony of  scrophula,  measles,  small-pox,  &c. 
or  from  general  relaxation.  The  disease 
may  also  arise  from  a  more  copious  secretion 
of  tears,  than  the  puncta  lachrymalia  can 
absorb,  or,  as  is  most  common,  from  an  ob- 
struction in  the  lachrymal  canal,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  tears  are  prevented 
from  passing  freely  from  the  eye  into  the 
nose. 

EPIPHRAGMA.  The  slender  mem- 
brane which  sometimes  shuts  the  peristoma 
of  mosses,  as  is  seen  in  Polytricum. 

EPI'PHYSIS.  (From  ctti,  upon,  and 
^voi,  to  grow. )  Any  portion  of  bone  grow- 
ing upon  another,  but  separated  froin  it  by 
a  cartilage. 

Epipla'sma.  (From  tin,  upon,  and 
ivXaffffaa,  to  spread.)  1.  A  poultice. 

2.  A  name  for  an  application  of  wheat 
meal,  boiled  in  hydrelaaum,  to  wounds, 

EPIPLO.  (From  eTriTrAoov,  the  omen- 
tum.) Names  compounded  of  this  word 
belong  to  parts  connected  with,  or  disease  of, 
the  epiploon. 

EPIPLOCE'LE.  (From  eiriirKoov,  the 
omentum,  and  kjjAtj,  a  tumour.)  An 
omental  hernia.  A  rupture  produced  by 
the  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  omentum. 
See  Hernia  omentalis. 

Epiplocomi'stis.  (From  iirnrXoov,  the 
omentum,  and  KOfit^o),  to  cany.)  One  who 
has  tlie  omentum  morbidly  large. 

Epiploic  appendages.  See  Appcndiculee 
ejdjdoica. 

EPIPLOI'TIS.  (From  eiriTrXoov,  die 
omentum.)  An  inflammation  of  the  pro- 
cess of  the  peritonasum,  that  forms  tlie 
epiploon  or  omentum.    See  Peritonitis. 

EPIPLOO'MPHALON.  (From€ir,7r- 
\oov,  the  omentum,  and  oficpaXos,  the  navel. ) 
An  omental  hernia  protruding  at  the 
naval. 

EPI'PLOON.  (From  fwtwXoai,  to  sail 
over,  because  it  is  mostly  found  floating,  as 
it  were,  upon  the  intestines. )  See  Umcn- 
ium. 

EPIPLOSCHEOCE'LE.  (From  €ti- 
irXoov,  the  omentum,  oax^ov,  the  scrotum, 
and  KTiK-n,  a  tumour  or  hernia.)  A  rupture 
of  the  omentum  into  the  scrotum,  or  a  scrotal 
hernia  containing  omentum. 

Epipo'lasis.  (From  €^rl7ro^a^;eo,  to  swim 
on  tlie  top.)  1.  A  fluctuation  of  liuniours. 

2.  A  species  of  chemical  sublimation. 
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Epipo'jia.  (From  evi,  upon,  and  iru/xa, 
a  lid.)  An  instrument  to  cover  the  sliouldcr 
in  a  luxation. 

Eviporo'ma.  (From  eiriircopea),  to  har- 
den.)   A  hard  tumour  about  the  joints. 

Epipty'xis.  (From  eirnrlvacToi,  to  close 
up.)    A  spasmodic  closing  of  the  lips. 

EpipyRE'xis.  (From  eiri,  and  7rupeT?<w,  to 
be  feverish.)  A  rapid  exacerbation  in  a 
fever. 

Epirige'sis.  (From  eiri,  and  piyfoi,  to 
become  cold.)  An  unusual  degree  of  cold, 
or  repetition  of  rigors. 

Epi'rrhoe.  (From  eiri,  upon,  and  peoi, 
to  flow. )  An  influx  or  afllux  of  humours 
to  any  part. 

EPISARCI'DIUM.  (From  €7ri, upon, 
and  (rap5,  the  flesli.)  An  anasarca,  or  dropsy, 
spread  between  the  skin  and  flesh. 

EPISCHE'SES.  (From  iinaxeoi,  to 
restrain.)  A  suppression  of  excretions. 
It  is  an  order  in  the  class  Locales  of  CuUen's 
Nosology. 

EPI'SCPIIUM.  (From  eiri,  upon,  and 
iffx^ov,  the  hip-bone.)    The  os  pubis. 

EPISCOPA'L.  '  (From  episcopus,  a 
bishop,  or  mitred  dignitary.)  Of,  or  be- 
longing to  a  bishop  :  applied  to  a  valve  at 
the  orifice  between  the  left  auricle  and  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart.     See  Mitral  valve. 

Epispa'smus.  (From  iivLcnvaa),  to  draw 
together.)    A  quick  inspiration. 

EPISPA'STIC.  {Epispasticus }  from 
eiricriro&i,  to  draw  together.)  Those  sub- 
stances which  are  capable,  when  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  body,  of  producing  a 
serous  or  puriform  discharge,  by  exciting  a 
previous  state  of  inflammation.  The  term, 
though  comprehending  likewise  issues  and 
setons,  is  more  commonly  restricted  to  blis- 
ters —  those  applications  which,  exciting 
inflammation  on  the  skin,  occasion  a  thin 
serous  fluid  to  be  poured  from  the  exhalants, 
raise  the  cuticle,  and  form  the  appearance 
of  a  vesicle.  This  effect  arises  from  their 
strong  stimulating  power,  and  to  this  sti- 
mulant operation  and  the  pain  they  excite, 
are  to  be  ascribed  the  advantages  derived 
from  them  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  The 
evacuation  they  occasion  is  too  inconsiderable 
to  have  any  material  effect.    See  Blister. 

Episph^e'ria.  (From  eTri,  and  crcpaipa, 
a  sphere :  so  called  from  the  spherical  shape 
of  the  brain. )  The  windings  of  the  exterior 
surface  of  the  brain ;  or  the  winding  vessels 
upon  it. 

Epista'gmus.  (From  evt,  and  s-a^w,  to 
trickle  down.)    A  catarrh. 

Epistaphvli'nus.  (From  eiri,  and  ra- 
<pv\r],  the  uvula. )    See  Uvula. 

EPISTA'XIS.  (From  eirira^w,  to  dis- 
til  from.)  Bleeding  at  the  nose,  with  pain, 
or  fulness  of  the  head.  A  genus  of  disease 
arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class  Pyrexice,  and 
order  H/cmorr/iagicc. 

Persons  of  a  sanguine  and  plethoric  habit, 
and  not  yet  advanced  to  manhood,  are  very 


liable  to  be  attacked  with  this  complaint 
females  being  much  less  subject  to  it  than 
males,  particularly  after  menstruation. 

Epistaxis  conies  on  at  times  without  any- 
previous  warning  ;  but  at  others,  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  pain  and  heaviness  in  the  head, 
flushing  in  the  face,  heat  and  itching  in  the 
nostrils,  a  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries, 
and  a  quickness  of  the  pulse.  In  some  in- 
stances a  coldness  of  the  feet,  and  shivering 
over  the  whole  body,  together  with  a  costive 
belly,  are  observed  to  precede  an  attack  of 
this  hasmorrhage. 

This  complaint  is  to  be  considered  as  of 
little  consequence,  when  occurring  in  young 
persons,  being  never  attended  with  any 
danger  ;  but  when  it  arises  in  those  who  are 
advanced  in  life,  flows  profusely,  and  returns 
frequently,  it  indicates  too  great  fulness  of 
the  vessels  of  the  head,  and  not  unfrequently 
precedes  apoplexy,  palsy,  &c.  and,  there- 
fore, in  such  cases,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
dangerous  disease.  When  this  hasmorrhage 
arises  in  any  putrid  disorder,  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  fatal  symptom. 

In  general,  we  need  not  be  very  arjxious 
to  stop  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  nose, 
particularly  where  there  are  marks  of  fulness 
of  the  vessels  of  the  head  :  but  if  it  occurs 
under  a  debilitated  state  of  the  system,  or 
becomes  very  profuse,  means  must  be  em- 
ployed to  suppress  it.  These  are  chiefly  of 
a  local  nature ;  applying  pressure  to  the 
bleeding  vessels,  introducing  astringents  into 
the  nostrils,  as  solutions  of  alum,  sulphate  of 
zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  &c.  applying  cold 
to  the  head,  or  to  some  very  sensible  pai't  of 
the  skin,  as  in  the  course  of  the  spine,  &c. 
At  the  same  time  the  patient  should  be  kept 
in  the  erect  position.  If  the  haemorrhage  be 
of  an  active  character,  the  antiphlogistic  re- 
giifien  should  be  carefully  observed :  the 
patient  kept  cool  and  quiet ;  the  saline  ca- 
thartics, refrigerants,  as  nitrate  of  potassa  and 
the  acids,  digitalis,  diaphoretics,  &c.  admi- 
nistered internally  ;  and  blood  may  be  taken 
from  the  temples  by  leeches,  or  even  from 
the  arm,  if  the  patient  be  very  plethoric. 
Sometimes,  after  the  failure  of  other  means, 
closing  the  posterior  as  well  as  anterior  out- 
lets from  the  nose,  and  preventing  the  escape 
of  the  blood  for  some  time  mechanically,  has 
been  successful ;  and  this  might  be  particu- 
larly proper,  where  it  was  discharged  copi- 
ously into  the  fauces,  so  as  to  endanger 
suftbcation,  on  the  patient  falling  asleep 

EPISTHO'TONOS.  (From  fwicrdey, 
forwards,  and  retvu),  to  extend.)  A  spas- 
modic affection  of  muscles  drawing  the  body 
forwards.     See  Tetanus. 

Episto'miok.  (From  em,  upon,  and 
s-o^a,  a  mouth. )    1.  A  stopper  for  a  bottle. 

2.  A  vent-hole  of  a  furnace,  called  the 
register. 

Epistro'phalus.  (From  evt,  upon,  and 
s-pe(po,  to  turn  about.)  Epistrophia,  and 
Epislrophis.    Applied  to  the  first  vertebra  of 
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the  neck,  because  it  turns  about  upon  tlie 
second  as  upon  an  axis. 

Epi'sTnoiMiE.  (Fi'oni  eirirpetjiu,  to  invert.) 
1.  An  inversion  of  any  part,  as  when  the 
neck  is  turned  round. 

2.  A  return  of  a  disorder  wliich  has 
ceased. 

EPI'STROPHEUS.  (From  €7ris-pod)oco, 
to  turn  round,  because  the  head  is  turned 
upon  it.)  The  second  cervical  vertebra. 
See  Denlaius. 

Epi'strophis.    See  Epistrophalus. 

Epi'tasis.  (From  em,  and  tuvw,  to  extend.) 
The  beginning  and  increase  of  a  paroxysm 
or  disease. 

EPITHE'LIUM.  The  cuticle  on  the 
red  part  of  the  b'ps. 

Epithe'ma.  (From  eTrt,  upon,  and  Ti6r]fii, 
to  apply.)  A  term  formerly  apph'ed  to  a 
lotion,  fomentation,  or  any  external  appli- 
cation. / 

Epithema'tium.    The  same. 

Epi'thesis.  (From  em,  and  TiOrjfii,  to 
cover,  or  lay  upon.)  The  rectification  of 
crooked  limbs  by  means  of  instruments. 

EPITHY'MUM.  (From  em,  upon,  and 
Ovfios,  the  herb  thyme.)  See  Cvscula  ejn- 
thymum. 

Epo'de.  (From  ewi,  over,  and  ojSjj,  a 
song.)  Epodos.  The  method  of  curing 
distempers  by  incantation. 

Epom'is.  (From  67ri,  upon,  and  ai/xos,  the 
shoulder.)  The  acromion,  or  upper  part  of 
the  shoulder. 

Epompha'lium.  (From  em,  upon,  and 
oix<pa\os,  the  navel.)  An  application  to  the 
navel. 

EPSOM.  The  name  of  a  village  in 
Surrey,  about  eighteen  miles  from  London, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  is  a  con- 
siderable mineral  spring,  called  Epsom 
water.  Aqua  Ejisomensis.  This  water 
evaporated  to  dryness  leaves  a  residuum,  the 
quantity  of  which  has  been  estimated  from 
an  ounce  and  a  half  in  the  gallon,  to  five 
drachms  and  one  sciTjple.  Of  the  total  re- 
siduum, by  far  the  greater  part,  about  four 
or  five-sixths,  is  sulphate  of  magnesia  mixed 
with  a  very  few  muriates,  such  as  that  of 
lime,  and  probably  magnesia,  which  render 
it  very  deliquescent,  and  increase  the  bitter- 
ness of  taste,  till  purified  by  repeated  crystal- 
lisations. There  is  nothing  sulphurous  or 
metallic  ever  found  in  tliis  spring.  The 
diseases  in  which  it  is  employed  are  similar 
to  those  in  which  we  use  Seidlitz  water. 
There  are  many  other  of  the  simple  saline 
springs  that  might  be  enumerated,  all  of 
which  agree  with  that  of  Epsom,  in  contain- 
ing a  notable  proportion  of  some  purging 
salt,  wliich,  for  the  most  part,  is  either  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  or  sulphate  of  soda,  or 
often  a  mixture  of  both,  such  as  Acton, 
Kilburne,  Bagnigge  Wells,  Dog  and  Duck, 
St.  George's  Fields, &c. 

Epsom  salt.  A  purging  salt  formerly 
obtained  by  boiling  down  the  mineral  water 


found  in  tiie  vicinity  of  Epsom  in  Surrey. 
It  is  at  present  prepared  from  sea  water, 
which,  al'ter  being  boiled  down,  and  tlie 
muriate  of  soda  separated,  deposits  numer- 
ous crystals,  that  consist  chiefly  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  and  sold  in  the  sliops  under  the 
name  of  sal  catharticus  amarus,  or  bitter 
purging  salt.    See  Magnesia:  sulphas. 

EPU'LIS.  (From  €7ri,  and  ov\a,  the 
gums.)  A  small  tubercle  on  the  gums.  It 
is  said  sometimes  to  become  cancerous. 

EPULO'TIC.  [Epidolicvs;  from  ewoui 
Aocii,  to  cicatrize.)  A  term  given  by  surgeons 
to  those  applications  which  promote  the  form- 
ation of  skin. 

EQUISE'TUM.  (From  equus,  a  horse, 
and  seia,  a  bristle  ;  so  named  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  horse's  tail.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system. 
Class,  Cri/plogamia  ;  Order,  Filices. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  Cauda 
equina.     See  Hipjmris  vulgaris. 

EftuisETUM  ARVENSE.  See  Hippuris  Vul- 
garis. 

EQUITANS.  Equitant.  This  term 
is  applied  to  leaves,  which  are  disposed  in 
two  opposite  rows,  and  clasp  each  other  by 
their  compressed  base ;  as  in  NarLliecium 
ossi/ragnm. 

EQUIVALENTS,  A  term  introduced 
into  chemistry  by  Dr.  WoUaston,  to  express 
the  system  of  definite  ratios,  in  which  the 
corpuscular  objects  of  tiiis  science  recipro- 
cally combine,  referred  to  a  common 
standard,  reckoned  unity.  See  ALomic  sys- 
tem 

E'QUUS.  di'Theborse. 

2.  The  naine  of  a  genus  of  animals  of  the 
order  Bellu(B. 

Equus  asinus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  animal  called  an  ass ;  the  female  aflTords 
a  light  and  imtritious  milk.  See  Milk, 
asses'. 

Era'nthemus.  (From  i?p,  the  spring, 
and  avde/jLos,  a  flower :  so  called  because  it 
floM'ers  in  the  spring.)  A  sort  of  chamo- 
mile. 

ERASIS'TRATUS.  A  celebrated 
Greek  physician,  said  to  have  been  born  in 
the  island  of  Ceos,  and  to  liave  been  the 
most  distinguished  pupil  of  Cln-ysippus,  of 
the  Cnidiau  school.  He  was  the  first,  in 
conjunction  with  Herophilus,  to  dissect  hu- 
man bodies,  anatomy  having  been  before 
studied  only  in  brutes  ;  but  tlie  Ptolemies 
having  allowed  them  to  examine  malefactors, 
they  were  enabled  to  make  many  important 
discoveries.  Celsus  notices  a  very  impro- 
bable report,  tliat  they  opened  the  bodies  of 
those  persons  alive,  to  observe  the  internal 
motions :  they  could  hardly  then  have  main- 
tained, that  the  arteries  and  left  ventricle,  do 
not  naturally  contain  blood,  but  air  only. 
The  works  of  Erasistratus,  which  were  nu- 
merous, arc  lost  J  but,  from  the  account  of 
Galen,  he  appears  to  have  very  accurately 
described  the  brain,  which  he  considered  as 
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tlie  coinmon  sensorium  ;  also  the  heart  and 
large  vessels  ;  and  pointed  out  the  office  of 
the  liver  and  kidneys ;  but  he  supposed 
digestion  performed  by  trituration.  He 
imagined  inflammation  and  fever  to  arise 
from  the  blood  being  forced  through  the 
minute  veins  into  the  corresponding  arteries. 
He  was  averse  from  blood-letting,  or  the  use 
of  active  medicines,  but  sometimes  employed 
mild  clysters;  trusting,  however,  principally 
to  abstinence,  and  proper  exercise.  Being 
tormented  with  an  ulcer  in  the  foot,  at  an 
extreme  old  age,  he  is  said  to  have  termi- 
nated his  existence  by  poison. 

Erate'va  marmelos.  This  plant,  a  native 
of  several  parts  of  India,  affords  a  fruit 
about  the  size  of  an  orange,  and  covered 
with  a  hard  bony  shell,  containing  a  yellow 
viscus  pulp,  of  a  most  agreeable  flavour ; 
%vhich,  when  scooped  out,  and  mixed  with 
sugar  and  orange,  is  brought  to  the  tallies  of 
the  grandees  in  India,  who  eat  it  as  a  great 
delicacy.  It  is  also  esteemed  as  a  sovereign 
remedy  against  dysentery. 

Erebi'nthus.    Epe§iv6os.    The  vetch, 

ERE'CTOR.  Tlie  name  of  several 
muscles,  the  office  of  which  is  to  raise  up 
the  part  to  which  they  are  inserted. 

Erector  clitoridis.  First  muscle  of 
the  clitoris  of  Douglas.  Ischio-cavemosus  of 
Winslow,  and  Ischio-ditoridien  of  Dumas. 
A  muscle  of  the  clitoris  that  di-aws  it  down- 
wards and  backwards,  and  serves  to  make 
the  body  of  the  clitoris  more  tense,  by 
squeezing  the  blood  into  it  from  its  crus.  It, 
arises  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  clitoris. 

Erector  penis.  Ischio-cavemosus  of 
Winslow,  a]id  Ischio -caver neux  of  Dumas. 
A  muscle  of  the  penis  that  drives  the  urine 
or  semen  forwards,  and,  by  grasping  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra,  pushes  the  l)loqd 
towards  the  corpus  cavernosum  and  the 
glans,  and  thus  distends  them.  It  arises 
from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  cavernous  sub- 
stance of  the  penis. 

ERECTUS.  Upright.  Botanists  use 
this  to  express  the  direction  of  the  stem, 
branches,  leaves,  petals,  stamens,  pistills, 
Ac. ;  as  Caiilis  erectus,  an  upright  stem,  as  in 
Lysimachia  vulgaris ;  folium  ereclum  form- 
ing an  acute  angle  with  the  stem,  as  in 
Juncus  nrticulatus,  &c.  The  petals  of  the 
Brassica  erecta. 

ERETHI'SMUS.  (From  epeei^co,  to 
excite  or  irritate.)  Increased  sensibility  and 
irritability.  It  is  variously  applied  by  modern 
writers.  Mr.  Pearson  has  described  a  state  of 
the  constitution  produced  by  mercury  acting 
on  it  as  a  poison.  He  calls  it  the  mercurial 
erithismus,  and  mentions  that  it  is  charac- 
terised by  great  depression  of  strength, 
anxiety  about  the  prxcordia,  irregular  action 
of  the  heart,  frequent  sighing,  trembling,  a 
small,  quick,  sometimes  intermitting  pulse, 
occasional  vomiting,  a  pale  contracted  coun- 


lenance,  a  sense  of  coldness  ;  but  tiie  tongue 
is  seldom  furred,  nor  are  the  vital  and 
natural  functions  much  djslurbed.  In  this 
state  any  sudden  exertion  will  sometimes 
prove  fatal - 

Ergaste'rium.  (From  6P70J/,  work.)  A 
laboratory  :  that  part  of  the  furnace  in  which 
is  contained  the  matter  to  be  acted  upon. 

ERI'CA.  (From  epeiKcc,  to  break;  so 
named  from  its  fragility,  or  because  it  is 
broken  into  rods  to  make  besoms  of.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
njean  system.  Class,  Octandria ;  Order, 
Monogynia,  Heath. 

Erice'rum.  (From  epeiKi),  heath.  A 
medicine  in  which  heath  is  an  ingredient.  ' 

ERI'GERON.  (Hpiy^pw,  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  ;  from  Tjp  the  spring,  and  y^posv,  an 
old  man,  because,  in  tlie  spring,  it  has  a 
white,  hoary  blossom,  like  the  hair  of  an 
old  man.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.  Class,  Si/ngenesia Order,  Poli/- 
gamia  stiperjlua. 

2,  The  common  chick-weed  is  so  called 
in  old  books.    See  Senecio  vidgaris. 

Erigebum.    See  Senecio  vulgaris. 

ERO'SION.  {Erosio;  from  ei'odo,  to 
gnaw  off.)  This  word  is  very  often  used  in 
the  same  sense  as  ulceration,  viz.  the  form- 
ation of  a  breach  or  chasm  in  the  sub- 
stance of  parts,  by  the  action  of  the  ab- 
sorbents. 

EROSUS.  Jagged.  A  leaf  is  called 
folium  crosum,  the  margin  of  which  is 
irregularly  cut  or  notched,  especially  when 
otherwise  divided  besides ;  as  in  Senecio 
squalidus. 

EROTIA'NUS,  the  author  of  'aGlos- 
sai-y,  containing  an  explanation  of  the  tei-ras 
in  Hippocrates,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
The  work  was  printed  at  Venice,  in  1566  ; 
and  also  annexed  to  Foesius's  Edition  of 
Hippocrates. 

EROTOMA'NIA.  (From  epwy,  love, 
and  /xavia,  madness.)  That  melancholy,  or 
madness,  which  is  the  effect  of  love. 

E'ryes.  (From  epirw,  to  creep  :  so  named 
from  their  gradually  increasing  in  size.) 
See  Herpes, 

ERRA'TIC.  (Errnticus;  from  erro,  to 
wander.)  Wandering ;  Irregular.  A  term 
occasionally  applied  to  pains,  or  any  disease 
which  is  not  fixed,  but  moves  from  one  part 
to  another,  as  gout,  rheumatism,  &c, 

E'RRHINE.  {Errhinus;  eppiua,  from 
eu,  in,  and  piy,  the  nose.)  By  errhines  are'to 
be  understood  those  medicines  which,  when 
topically  applied  to  the  internal  membrane 
of  the  nose,  excite  sneezing,  and  increase  the 
secretion,  independent  of  any  mechanical 
irritation.  The  articles  belonging  to  this 
class  may  be  referred  to  two  orders. 

1.  Sternutatory  errhines ;  as  nicQtiana,  hel- 
lehorus,  cuphorbium,  which  are  selected  for 
the  torpid,  the  vigorous,  but  not  plethoric, 
and  those  to  whom  any  degree  of  evacuatio»i 
would  not  be  hurtful. 
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2.  Evacuating  errhmes ;  as  asaruvi,  &c. 
which  are  calculated  for  the  phlegmatic  and 
infirai. 

E'RROR  LOCI.  Boerhaave  is  said  to 
have  introduced  this  terai,  from  the  opinion 
that  the  vessels  were  of  different  sizes,  for 
the  circulation  of  blood,  lymph,  and  serum, 
and  that  when  the  larger  sized  globules 
were  forced  into  the  lesser  vessels,  they 
became  obstructed,  by  an  error  of  place. 
But  this  opinion  does  not  appear  to  be  well- 
grounded. 

Eru'ca.  (From  ervgo,  to  make  smooth  ; 
so  named  from  the  smoothness  of  its  leaves, 
or  from  uro,  to  burn,  because  of  its  biting 
quality. )    See  Brassica  eruca. 

Eruca  stl'vestkis.  The  wild  rocket. 
See  Brassica  eruca. 

ERUCTATION.  Belching. 

ERUPTION.  Eruptio.  A  discolor- 
ation, or  spots  on  the  skin  ;  as  the  eruption 
of  smaU-pox,  measles,  nettle-rash,  &c. 

Eruthema.  (From  epuflco,  to  make  red.) 
A  fiery  red  tumour,  or  pustules  on  the  skin. 

E'RVUM.  (Quad  arvum,  a  field,  be- 
cause it  grows  wild  in  the  fields  ;  or  from 
eruo,  to  pluck  out,  because  it  is  diligently 
plucked  from  corn.)  The"  tare.  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  JDiadelphia  ;  Order,  JDe- 
candria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  tai"e.  See 
Ervum  ervilia. 

Ervusi  erviha.  Orohus.  The  seeds  of 
this  plant, i^rwMm  ervilia— gemiinibus  undato- 
pilicalis'  foliis  imparipinnatis  of  Linnaeus, 
have  been  made  into  bread  in  times  of 
scarcity,  which  is  not  the  most  saliibrious. 
The  meal  was  formerly  amongst  the  re- 
solvent remedies  by  way  of  poultice. 

Ervum  lens.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  lentil.  Lens.  *aKos  of  the  Greeks. 
Ervum  —  jKdunculis  subbifloris  ;  seminibus 
compressis,  convexis,  of  Linna?us.  There 
are  two  varieties ;  the  one  with  large,  the 
other  small  seeds.  They  are  eaten  in  many 
places  as  we  eat  peas,  than  which  they  are 
more  flatulent,  and  more  difficult  to  digest. 
A  decoction  of  these  seeds  is  used  as  a  lotion 
to  the  ulcerations  after  small-pox,  and,  it  is 
said,  with  success. 

ERY'NGIUM.  (From  6^1^770^,  to 
eructate.)  Eryngo,  or  sea-holly.  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnajan 
system.  Class,  Penlandria  ;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  sea- 
holly.     See  Erijngium  marUimum. 

Eryncium  cATiPESTRE.  The  root  of 
this  plant,  Eri/ngium — foliis  radicalibus, 
amplexicaulibus,  pinnalo-lanceolalis,  of  Lin- 
najus,  is  used  in  many  places  for  that  of  tlie 
sea-eryngo.     See  Eri/ngimn. 

Erynoium  MARiTiMUM.  Tlic  Systematic 
name  of  the  sea-holly  or  eiyngo.  Err/ngium — 
foliis  radicalibus  subrolundis,  plicalis  spinosis, 
cajntulis  pedunadalis,  paleis  tricuspicUiiis,  of 
Linnaeus.  ^Tlie  root  of  this  plant  is  directed 


for  medicinal  me.  It  has  no  particular 
smell,  but  to  the  taste  it  manifests  a  grateful 
sweetness ;  and,  on  being  chewed  for  some 
time,  it  discovers  a  light  aromatic  wannth 
or  pungency.  It  was  formerly  cclel)rated 
for  its  supposed  aphrodisiac  powers,  but  it  is 
now  very  rarely  emploj'ed. 

ERYNGO.  SeeEryngium. 

Eryngo,  sea.     See  Eryngiujn. 

Eryngo-leaved-lichen.  See  Lichen  islart' 
dicus. 

ERY'SIMUM.  (From  epvte,  to  draw, 
so  called  from  its  power  of  drawing  and  pro- 
ducing blisters.  Others  derive  it  aito  rov 
epeiKeiv,  because  the  leaves  are  much  cut ; 
others  from  epirt/wv,  precious.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the.  Linn£Ean  sys- 
tem. Class,  Tetradynamia;  Order,  SUiquosa. 

2.  The  p^iarmacopoeial  name  of  the  hedge 
mustard.     See  Erysimum  ojjicinale. 

Erysimum  alliaria.  The  systematic 
name  of  Jack  in  the  hedge.  AUiaria; 
Chamceplion  of  Oribasius.  Sauce  alone,  or 
stinking  hedge-mustai-d.  The  plant  to  which 
this  name  is  given,  is  the  Erysimum 
foliis  cordatis,  of  Linnajus;  it  is  sometimes 
exhibited  in  humid  asthma  and  dyspnoea, 
with  success.  Its  virtues  are  powerfully 
diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  antiscorbutic. 

Erysimum  barbarea.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  barbarea  of  the  shops.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant.  Erysimum  —  foliis 
lyralis,  extimo  subrotundo  of  Linnaeus,  may 
be  ranked  among  the  antiscorbutics.  They 
are  seldom  used  in  practice. 

Erysimum  officinale.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  hedge-mustard.  Erysimttm  — 
siliquis  spices  adpressis,  foliis  runcinatis,  of 
Linnaeus.  It  was  fonnerly  much  used  for 
its  expectorant  and  diuretic  qualities,  which 
are  now  forgotten.  The  seeds  are  warm 
and  pungent,  and  very  similar  to  those  of 
mustard  in  their  sensible  effects. 

ERYSI'PELAS.  (From  epua.,  to  draw, 
and  TsreAos,  adjoining :  named  from  tlie 
neighbouring  parts  being  affected  by  tlie 
eruption.)  Ignis  sacer.  The  rose,  or  St. 
Anthony's  fire.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  Pyrexiee,  and  order  Exanthemata  of 
Cullen.  It  is  known  by  synocha  of  two  or 
three  days'  continuance,  with  drowsiness, 
and  sometimes  with  delirium  ;  pulse  com- 
monly full  and  hard ;  then  erytliema  of  the 
face,  or  some  other  part,  with  continuance 
of  synocha,  tending  either  to  abscess  or 
gangrene.  Tliere  are  two  species  of  this 
disease,  according  to  Cullen  :  1.  Erysijwlas 
vesiculosum.  witli  large  blisters  :  2.  Erysi- 
pelas phlyctmnodes,  the  shingles,  or  an  ery- 
pelas  witli  phlyctsena;,  or  small  blisters. 

This  disease  is  an  inflammatory  affection, 
principally  of  the  skin,  when  it  makes  its 
appearance  externally,  and  of  the  mucous 
membrane  when  it  is  seated  internally  ;  and 
is  more  liable  to  attack  women  and  children, 
and  those  of  an  irritable  habit,  than  those  of 
a  plethoric  and  robust  constitution.  ^ 


It  is  remarkable  that  erysipelas  some- 
times returns  perio<Jical]y>  attacking  the 
patient  once  or  twice  a  year,  or  even  once 
every  month,  and  then  by  its  repeated 
attacks  it  often  gradually  exhausts  the 
strengtii,  especially  if  he  be  old  and  of  a 
bad  habit. 

When  the  inflammation  is  principally 
confined  to  the  skin,  and  is  unattended 
by  any  affection  of  the  system,  it  is  then 
called  erythema  ;  but  when  the  system  is 
affected,  it  is  named  erysipelas. 

Every  part  of  the  body  is  equally  liable 
to  it,  but  it  more  frequently  appears  on  the 
face,  legs,  and  feet,  than  any  where  else 
when  seated  externally ;  and  it  occurs  of- 
tener  in  warm  climates  than  phlegmonous 
inflammation. 

It  is  brought  on  by  all  the  causes  that  are 
apt  to  excite  inflammation,  such  as  injuries 
of  all  kinds,  the  external  application  of 
stimulants,  exposure  to  cold,  and  obstructed 
perspiration ;  and  it  may  likewise  be  occa- 
sioned by  a  certain  matter  generated  within 
the  body,  and  thrown  out  on  its  surface.  A 
particular  state  of  the  atmosphere  seems 
sometimes  to  render  it  epidemical. 

In  sliglit  cases,  where  it  attacks  the  ex- 
tremities, it  makes  its  appearance  with  a 
roughness,  heat,  pain,  and  redness  of  the 
skin,  which  becomes  pale  when  the  finger 
is  pressed  upon  it,  and  again  returns  to  its 
former  colour,  when  it  is  removed.  There 
prevails  likewise  a  small  febrile  disposition, 
and  the  patient  is  rather  liot  and  thirsty.  If 
the  attack  is  mild,  these  symptoms  will  con- 
tinue only  for  a  few  days,  the  surface  of 
the^  part  affected  will  become  yellow,  the 
cuticle  or  scarf-skin  will  fall  off  in  scales, 
and  no  further  inconvenience  will  perhaps  be 
experienced;  but  if  the  attack  has  been 
severe,    and   the  inflammatory  symptoms 
have  run  high,  then  there  will  ensue  pains 
in  the  head  and  back,  great  heat,  thirst,  and 
restlessness ;  the  part  affected  will  slightly 
swell :  the  pulse  will  become  small  and  fre- 
quent ;  and  about  the  fourth  day,  a  number 
of  little  vesicles,  containing  a  limpid,  and, 
in  some  cases,  a  yellowish  fluid,  will  arise. 
In  some  instances,  the  fluid  is  viscid,  and 
instead  of  running  out,  as  generally  hap- 
pens when  the  blister  is  broken,  it  adheres 
to  and  dries  upon  the  skin. 

In  unfavourable  cases,  these  blisters  some- 
times degenerate  into  obstinate  ulcers,  which 
now  and  then  become  gangrenous.  This, 
however,  does  not  happen  frequently  ;  for 
although  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  and  the  blistered  places  to  ap- 
pear livid  or  even  blackish,  yet  this  usually 
disappears  with  the  other  symptoms. 

The  period  at  which  the  vesicles  show 
themselves  is  very  uncertain.  The  same 
may  be  said  pf  the  duration  of  the  eruption. 
In  mild  cases,  it  often  disappears  gradually, 
or  IS  carried  off  by  spontaneous  sweating. 
In  some  cases  it  continues  without  showing 
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any  disposition  to  decline  for  twelve  or  four- 
teen days,  or  longer. 

The  trunk  of  the  l>cdy  is  sometimes  at- 
tacked with  erysipelatous  inflammation,  but 
less  frequently  so  than  the  extremities.  It 
is  not  uncommon,  however,  for  infants  to  be 
attacked  in  this  manner  a  few  days  after 
birth  ;  and  in  these  it  makes  its  appearance 
about  the  genitals.  The  inflamed  skin  is 
hard,  and  apparently  very  painful  to  the 
touch.  The  belly  often  becomes  uniformly 
tense,  and  sphacelated  spots  sometimes  are 
to  be  observed.  From  dissections  made  by 
Dr.  Underwood,  it  appears,  that  in  this  form 
of  the  disease -the  inflammation  frequently 
spreads  to  the  abdominal  viscera. 

Another  species  of  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation, which  most  usually  attacks  the  trunk 
of  the  body,  is  that  vulgarly  known  by  the 
name  of  shingles,  being  a  corruption  of 
the  French  word  ccingle,  wliich  implies  a 
belt.  Instead  of  appe.iring  an  uniform  in- 
flamed surface,  it  consists  of  a  number  of 
little  pimples  extending  round  the  body  a 
little  above  the  umbilicus,  which  have  vesi- 
cles formed  on  them  in  a  short  time.  Little 
or  no  danger  ever  attends  this  species  of 
erysipelas. 

When  erysipelas  attacks  the  face,  it  comes 
on  with  chilliness,  succeeded  by  heat,  rest- 
lessness, thirst,  and  other  febrile  symptoms, 
with  a  drowsiness  or  tendency  to  coma  or 
delirium,  and  the  pulse  is  very  frequent  and 
full.     At  the  end  of  two  or  three  days,  a 
fiery  redness  appears  on  some  part  of  the 
face,  and  this  extends  at  length  to  the  scalp, 
and  then  gradually  down  the  neck,  leaving 
a  tumefaction  in  every  part  the  redness  has 
occupied.    The  whole  face  at  length  be- 
comes  turgid,  and  the  eyelids  are  so  much 
swelled  as  to  deprive  the  patient  of  sight. 
When  the  redness  and  swelling  have  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  blisters  of  difl'erent 
sizes,  containing  a   thin  colourless  acrid 
Iiquoi-,_  arise  on  diflTerent  parts  of  the  face, 
and  the  skin  puts  on  a  livid  appearance  in 
the  blistered  places;  but  in  those  not  af- 
fected with  blisters,  the  cuticle,  towards  the 
close  of  the  disease,  falls  of  in  scales. 

No  remission  of  the  fever  takes  place  on 
the  appearance  of  the  inflammation  on  the 
face ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  increased  as 
the  latter  extends,  and  both  will  continue 
probably  for  the  space  of  eight  or  ten  days. 
In  the  course  of  the  inflammation,  the  dis- 
position to  coma  and  delirium  are  sometimes 
so  increased  as  to  destroy  the  patient  be- 
tween the  seventh  and  eleventh  days  of  the 
disease  When  the  complaint  is  mild,  and 
not  leading  to  a  fatal  event,  the  inflamma- 
tion and  fever  generally  cease  gradually 
without  any  evident  crisis. 

If  the  disease  arises  in  a  bad  habit  of  bo- 
dy,  occupies  a  part  possessed  of  great  sensi, 
bihty,  IS  accompanied  with  much  inflamma- 
tion, fever,  and  delirium,  and  these  take 
place  at  an  early  period,  wo  may  siippo-ic  tliQ 
I  i 
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patient  exposed  to  imminent  danger.  Where 
translations  of  tlie  morbid  matter  take  place, 
and  the  inflammation  lalls  on  cither  the 
brain,  lungs,  or  abdominal  viscera,  we  may 
entertain  the  same  unfavourable  opinion. 
Erysipelas  never  terminates  in  suppuration, 
iniless  combined  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  phlegmonous  inflammation,  which  is, 
however,  sometimes  the  case  ;  but  in  a  bad 
habit,  it  is  apt  to  terminate  in  gangrene,  in 
which  case  there  vvill  be  also  great  danger. 
When  the  febrile  symptoms  are  mild,  and 
unaccompanied  by  delirium  or  coma,  and 
the  inflammation  does  not  run  high,  we  need 
not  be  apprehensive  of  danger. 

Where  the  disease  has  occupied  the  face, 
and  proves  fatal,  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
and  its  consequences,  are  in  some  cases  met 
with  on  dissection. 

Tlie  treatment  of  erysipelas  must  proceed 
on  the  antiphlogistic  plan,  varied  however  in 
its  activity  according  to  the  type  of  the  dis- 
ease.   When  it  occurs  in  robust  plethoric 
constitutions,  partaking  of  the  phlegmonous 
character,  with  severe  synochal  fever,  it  will 
be  proper  to  begin  by  talcing  a  moderate 
quantity  of  bloody  then  direct  cooling  saline 
purgatives,  antimonial  diaphoretics,  a  light 
vegetable  diet,  &c.   When  the  disorder  at- 
tacks the  face,  it  may  be  better  to  use  cup- 
ping behind  the  neck,  and  keep  the  head 
somewhat  raised.     But  if  the  disease  ex- 
hibits rather  the  typhoid  type,  and  particu- 
larly where  there  is  a  tendency  to  gangrene, 
the  patient's  strength  must  be  supported  : 
after  clearing  out  the  prima;  viae,  and  en- 
deavouring to  promote  the  other  secretions 
by  mild  evacuants,  when  the  pulse  begins  to 
fail,  a  more  nuti-itious  diet,  with  a  moderate 
quantity  of  wine,  and  the  decoction  of  bark 
with  sulphuric  acid,  or  other  tonic  medicine, 
may  be  resorted  to  ;  nay,  even  the  bark  in 
substance,  and  the  more  powerful  stimu- 
lants, as  ammonia,  &c.  ought  to  be  tried, 
if  the  preceding  fail.    Should  the  inflarama- 
tion  quitting  ilie  skin,  attack  an  internal 
part,  a  blister,  or  some  rubefacient,  may 
helj)  to  relieve  tlie  patient ;  and  stimulants 
to  the  lower  extremities  will  likewise  be  pro- 
per, where  the  head  is  severely  affected.  To 
the  inflamed  part  of  the  skin  applications 
must  not  be  too  freely  made  :  where  there  is 
mucli  pain  and  heat,  cooling  it  occasionally 
with  plain  water,  is  perhaps  best;  and  where 
an  acrid  discharge  occurs,  washing  it  away 
from  time  to  time  with  warm  milk  and 
water.    Should  suppuration  happen  it  is  im- 
portant to  make  an  early  opening  for  the 
escape  of  the  matter,  to  obviate  the  exten- 
sive slougliings  otherwise  apt  to  follow,  and 
where  gangrene  occurs,  the  fermenting  ca- 
taplasm may  be  applied. 

EIlYTHE'IVIA.  (From  tpvOpos,  red.) 
Inflammatory  blush.  A  mori)id  redness  of 
the  skin,  as  is  observed  u])on  the  cheeks  of 
liectic  patients  after  eating,  and  the  skin 
covering  bubo,  phlegmon,  Ac. 


EavTiiRo'nANUM.  (From  epvOpos,  red  : 
so  called  from  the  colour  of  its  juice.)  See 
Itidiia  linclortrm. 

Erythroei'des.  (From  epvdpos,  red, 
and  eiSos,  a  likeness :  so  called  from  its 
colour.)  A  name  given  to  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis testis. 

Erytiiuo'nium.  (From  epvdpos,  red  :  so 
called  from  the  red  colour  of  its  juice. )  A 
species  of  satyrion. 

Ervthro'xylum.  (From  epvOpos,  red, 
and  ^vXov,  wood:  so  named  from  its  colour.) 
Logwood.    See  UanuUoxi/hcvi. 

E'rythrus.  (From  epvOpos,  red:  so 
named  from  the  red  colour  of  its  juice.) 
The  sumach.     See  Rhus  coriaria. 

E'saphe.  ( From  eira^aa),  to  feel. )  The 
touch  ;  or  feeling  the  mouth  of  the  womb, 
to  ascertain  its  condition. 

E'SCH  All.  {Eaxapa. ;  from  effxopoto,  to 
scab  over.)  Eschara.  The  portion  of  flesh 
that  is  destroyed  by  the  application  of  a 
caustic,  and  which  sloughs  away. 

ESCHARO  TIC.  {Escliaroticus ;  from 
ecrxapow,  to  scab^  over. )  Caustic  ;  Corro- 
sive. A  term  given  by  surgeons  to  those 
substances  which  possess  a  power  of  de- 
stroying  the  texture  of  the  various  solid  parts 
of  the  anifnal  body  to  which  they  are  di- 
rectly applied.  Tlie  articles  of  this  class  of 
substances  may  be  arranged  under  two 
orders: 

1 .  Eroding  fsclmrolics  ;  as  blue  vitriol,  . 
nlumen  iistum,  &c. 

2.  Caustic  cscharotics  ;  a%  lapis  i7ifernai:s, 
argenli  nilras,  acidum  sulpliuricum,  nilri- 
cum,  &c. 

SiiSCULENT.  Esculvihis.  An  appel- 
lation given  to  such  animals,  fishes  and 
plants,  or  any  part  of  them,  that  may  be 
eaten  for  food. 

E'SOX.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  fishes. 
Class  Pisces ;  Order,  Abdomimks. 

Esox  LUCIUS.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  pike  fish,  from  the  liver  of  which  an 
oil  is  separated  sponUmeously,  which  is 
termed  in  some  pharmacopoeias  oletim  lucii 
piscis.  It  is  used  in  some  countries  by 
surgeons,  to  destroy  spots  of  the  transparent 
cornea. 

E'SSENCE.  Several  of  tlie  volatde  or 
essential  oils  are  called  by  this  name. 

ESSENTIAL.  Esscntia/is.  Sonicthing 
that  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  thing,  or 
that  has  such  a  connection  will,  the  nature 
of  a  thin"-,  that  is  found  wherever  the  thmg 
itself  is  ;  thus  the  heart,  brain,  spmal  mar- 
row, lungs,  stomach,  lS:c.  are  parts  essential 

to  life.  .    .        V  1  »  ^1 

In  natural  history  it  is  applied  to  those 
circumstances  which  mark  or  distjnguish  an 
animal  or  plant  from  all  others  in  the  same 
order  or  genus. 

Essk'ntiai.oh..    See  Oil. 
E'SSEllA.    {Esscra,  from  Eshera,  an 
Arabian  word  literally  meaning /)a;)jite.  )  A 
species  of  cutaneous  eruption,  distinguished 
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hy  broad,  shining,  smootli,  red  spots,  mostly 
without  fever,  and  differing  from  the  nettle 
rash  in  not  being  elevated.  It  generally  at- 
tacks the  face  and  hands. 

EsTHioMENoji.  (From  ecrOto),  to  eat.)  A 
teim  formerly  applied  to  any  disease  which 
rapidly  destroyed,  or  as  it  were  ate  away  the 
flesh,  as  some  forms  of  herpes,  lupus, 
cancer. 

E  SULA.  (From  esus,  eaten,  because 
It  is  eaten  by  some  as  a  medicine.  Spurge. 
EsuLA  MAJOR.  See  Euphorbia  pahislris. 
EsuLA  MINOR,  See  Etip/iurbia  ci/parissias. 
E'THER.  SeeJEtlier. 
Ether,  acetic.  Acetic  naphtha.  An 
etherial  fluid,  drawn  over  from  an  equal 
admixture  of  alkohol  and  acetic  acid,  dis- 
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tilled  witli  a  gentle  heat  from  a  glass 
tort  in  a  sand-bath.     It  has  a  grateful 
smell,  is  extremely  light,  volatile,  and  in- 
flammable. 

_  Ether,  muriatic  Marine  aether.  Mu- 
riatic ather  is  obtained  by  mixing  and  distii- 
iing  alkohol  with  extremely  concentrated 
muriate  of  tin.  It  is  stimulant,  antiseptic, 
and  diuretic. 

Ether,  nitrous.  Nitric  naphtha.  This 
IS  only  a  stronger  preparation  than  the  spi- 
ritus  aetheris  nitrici  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia; it  is  produced  by  the  distillation  of 
tvvo  parts  of  alkohol  to  one  part  and  a  half 
-    of  fuming  nitric  acid. 

Ethek,  sulphdric.  See  ^ihcr  sulphu- 
riciis. 

Ether,  vitriolic.  See  ^Ether  sulpku- 
ricus. 

ETHERIAL.  A  term  applied  to  any 
highly  rectified  essential  oil,  or  spirit.  See 
Oleum  (Blhereum, 

EMops,  anlimonial.  See  JEthiops  anti- 
monialis, 

Ethiops,  martial.  The  black  oxide  of 
iron. 

Ethiops,  mineral  See  Hydrargyri  sul- 
phurelum  nigrum. 

Ethiops  per  se.  See  Hydrargyri  oxydum. 
cinereum. 

^  ETHMOID.  {Et/imoules;  from  cBfio,, 
a  sieve,  and  etSos,  form  :  because  it  is  perfor- 
ated like  a  sieve.)  Sieve-like. 

Ethmoid  bone.  Os  ethmoideum  ;  os  alh- 
moidc's.  Cribriform  bone.  A  bone  of  the 
head.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  cu- 
rious bones  of  the  human  bcdy.  It  appears 
almost  a  cube,  not  of  solid  bone,  but  exceed- 
ingly light,  spongy,  and  consisting  of  many 
convoluted  plates,  which  form  a  net-work, 
like  honey-comb.  It  is  curiously  enclosed 
in  the  os  frontis,  betwixt  the  orbitary  pro- 
cesses of  that  bone.  One  horizontal  plate  re- 
ceives the  olfactory  nerves,  which  perforate 
tliat  plate  with  such  a  number  of  small  holes, 
that  it  resembles  a  sieve ;  whence  the  bone 
js  named  cribriform,  or  ethmoid  bone. 
Other  plates  dropping  perpendicularly  from 
this  one,  receive  the  divided  nerves,  and 
give  them  an    ojiportunily  of  expanding 


into  the  organ  of  smelling  ;  and  those  l-,oncs, 
upon  which  the  olfa<;toiy  nerves  are  spread 
out,  are  so  much  convoluted  as  to  extend 
the  surface  of  this  sense  very  -reatly,  and 
are  named  spongy  bones.      Another  flat 
plate  lies  in  the  oi-bit  of  the  eye  ;  and  beinn- 
very  smooth,  by  the  rolling  of  the  eye  i^t 
is  named  the  os  planum,  or  smooth  bone. 
So  that  the  ethmoid  bone  supports  the  fore- 
part of  the  brain,    rcc(;ives  the  olfactory 
nerves,  forms  the  organ  of  smelling,  and 
makes  the  chief  part  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye  ; 
and  the  spongy  bones,  and  the  os  planum^ 
are  neither  of  them  distinct  bones,  but  parts 
of  this  ethmoid  bone. 

The  cribriform  plate  is  exceedingly  deli- 
cate and  thin  ;  lies  horizontally  over  the  root 
of  the  nose  ;  and  fills  up  neatly  the  space 
betwixt  the  two  orbitary  plates  of  the  frontal, 
bone.  The  olfactory  nerves,  like  two  small 
flat  lobes,  lie  out  upon  tiiis  plate,  and,  ad- 
hering to  it,  shoot  down  like  many  roots 
through  this  bone,  so  as  to  perforate  it  with 
numerous  small  holes,  as  if  it  had  been  dotted 
with  the  point  of  a  pin,  or  like  a  nutmeg- 
grater.  Tills  plate  is  horizontal  ;  but  its 
processes  are  perpendicular,  one  above,  and 
three  below. 

1.  The  first  perpendicular  process  is  what 
IS  called  crista  galli ;  a  small  perpendicular 
projection,  somewhat  like  a  cock's  comb, 
but  exceedingly  small,  standing  directly  up- 
wards from  the  middle  of  the  ci-ibriform 
plate,  and  dividing  that  plate  into  tv.-o  ;  so 
that  one  olfactory  nerve  lies  upon  each  side 
of  the  crista  galli ;  and  the  root  of  the  falx, 
or  septum,  betwixt   the  two  hemispheres 
of  the  brain,    begins    from  this  process. 
The  foramen  caecum,  or  blind  hole  of  the 
frontal  bone,  is  formed  partly  by  the  root 
of  the  crista  galli,  which  is  very  smooth, 
and  sometimes,  it  is  said,  hollow,  or  cel- 
lular. 

2.  Exactly  opposite  this,  and  in  the  same 
direction  with  it,  i.  e.  perpendicular  to  the 
ethmoid  plate,  stands  out  the  uasal  plate  of 
the  ethmoid  bone.     It  is  sometimes  called 
azygous,  or  single  process  of  the  ethmoid, 
and  forms  the  beginning  of  that  septum,  or 
partition,  which  divides  the  two  nostrils. 
This  process  is  thin  but  firm,  and  composed 
of  solid  bone  ;  it  is  commonly  inclined  a 
little  to  one  side,  so  as  to  make  the  nostrils 
of  unequal  size.     The  azygous  process  is 
united  with  the  vomer,  which  ibrnis.tlie' 
chief  part  of  the  partition  ;  so  that  the  sep- 
tum, or  partition  of  the  nose,  consists  of 
the  azygous  process  of  the  ethmoid  bone 
above,_  of  the  vomer  below,  and  of  the  car- 
tilage in  the  fore  or  projecting  part  of  the 
nose  ;  but  the  cartilage  rots  away,  so  that 
whatever  IS  seen  of  the  septum  iu  the  skull 
must  be  part  either  of  the  ethmoid  bone  or 
vomer.  ^ 

3.  Upon  either  side  of  ihc  septum,  there 
liangs  down  a  spongy  bone,  one  hanging  in 
each  noslril.    Tl,ey  are  each  rolled  up  like 
1  i  2 
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a  scroll  of  parchment ;  they  are  very  spon- 
gy ;  are  covered  with  a  delicate  and  sensi- 
ble membrane:  and  when  the  olfactory 
nerves  depart  from  the  cribriform  plate  of 
the  ethmoid  bone,  they  attach  themselves 
to  the  septum,  and  to  these  upper  spongy 
bones,  and  expand  upon  them  so  that  the 
convolutions  of  these  bones  are  of  material 
use  in  expanding  the  organ  of  swelling,  and 
detaining  the  odorous  effluvia  till  the  im- 
pression be  perfect.  Their  convolutions  are 
more  numerous  in  the  lower  animals,  in 
proportion  as  they  need  a  more  acute  sense. 
They  are  named  spongy  or  turbinated  bones, 
from  their  convolutions  resembling  the  many 
folds  of  a  turban. 

The  spongy  bones  have  a  great  many 
honey-comb-like  cells  connected  with  them, 
which  belong  also  to  the  organ  of  smell, 
and  which  are  useful  perhaps  by  detaining 
the  .effluvia  of  odorous  bodies,  and  also  by 
reverberating  the  voice.  Thus,  in  a  common 
cold,  while  the  voice  is  hurt  by  an  affection 
of  these  cells,  the  sense  of  smelling  is  almost 
lost. 

4.  The  orbitary  plate,  of  the  ethmoid 
bone,  is  a  large  surface ;  consisting  of  a 
very  firm  plate  of  bone,  of  a  regular  square 
form:  exceedingly  smooth  and  polished; 
it  forms  a  great  part  of  the  socket  for  the 
eye,  lying  on  its  inner  side.  When  we  see 
it  in  the  detached  bone,  we  know  it  to  be 
just  the  flat  side  of  the  ethmoid  bone ;  but 
while  it  is  incased  in  the  socket  of  the 
eye,  we  should  believe  it  to  be  a  small 
square  bone  :  and  from  this,  and  from  its 
smoothness,  it  has  got  the  distinct  name  of 
OS  planum. 

The  cells  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  which 
form  so  important  a  share  of  the  organ  of 
smell,  are  arranged  in  great  numbers  along 
the  spongy  bone.  They  are  small  neat 
cells,  much  like  a  honey-comb,  and  regu- 
larly arranged  in  two  ;r«ws,  parted  from 
each  other  by  a  thin  partition ;  so  that 
the  OS  planum  seems  to  have  one  set  of 
cells  attached  to  it,  wl>ile  another  regular 
set  of  cells  belongs  in  like  manner  to  the 
spongy  bones.  There  are  thus  twelve  in 
number  opening  into  each  other,  and  into 
the  nose. 

These  cells  are  frequently  the  seat  of  ve- 
nereal ulcers ;  and  the  spongy  bones  are  the 
surface  where  polypi  often  sprout  up.  And 
from  the  general  connections  and  forms  of 
the  bone,  we  can  easily  understand  how  the 
venereal  ulcer,  when  deep  in  the  nose, 
having  got  to  these  cells,  cannot  be  cured, 
but  undermines  all  the  face ;  how  the  ve- 
nereal disease,  having  affected  the  nose, 
soon  spreads  to  the  eye,  and  how  even  the 
brain  itself  is  not  safe.  We  see  the  danger 
of  a  blow  upon  Uie  nose,  which,  by  a  force 
upon  the  septum,  or  jniddle  partition,  may 
depress  the  delicate  cribrifonn  plate,  so  as 
to  oppress  the  brain  witli  all  the  effects  of 
»  fractured  skull,  and  without  any  opera- 
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tipn  which  can  give  relief.  And  we  also 
see  the  danger  of  pulling  away  polypi, 
which  are  firmly  attached  to  the  upper 
spongy  bone. 

ETHMOI'DES.  See  EUimoid  bone. 
ETMULLEK,  Michael,  was  born  at 
Leipsic,  in  1644.  He  graduated  there  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four,  after  going  through 
the  requisite  studies,  and  much  improving 
himself  by  travelling  through  different  parts 
of  Europe.  Eight  years  after  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  lx)tany  in  that  Univer- 
sity, as  well  as  extraordinary  professor  of 
surgery  and  anatomy.  He  fulfilled  those 
offices  with  great  applause,  and  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1683,  was  generally  re- 
gretted by  the  faculty  of  Leipsic.  He 
was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  and  his 
works  were  considered  to  have  sufficient 
merit  to  be  translated  into  most  European 
languages. 

E'tron.  (From  eSw,  to  eat,  as  contain- 
ing the  receptacles  of  the  food.)  The  by- 
pogastrium. 

Eua'nthemum.  (From  eu,  well,  and  op- 
Oenos,  a  flower  :  so  named  from  the  beauty 
of  its  flowers. )    The  chamomile. 

Eua'phium.  (From  eu,  well,  and  a<pT}y 
the  touch  :  so  called  because  its  touch  was- 
supposed  to  give  ease. )  A  medicine  for  the 
piles. 

EUCHLORINE.    See  C/ilorovs  oxide.  ■ 
EucLASE.    The  prismatic  emerald. 
EuDiAtiTE.      A  brownish  red-coloured^ 
mineral,  belonging  to  the  tessular  systetn  of 
Molis. 

EUDIO'METER.  An  instrument  by 
which  the  quantity  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
in  atmospherical  air  can  be  ascertained.  Se- 
veral methods  have  been  employed,  all 
founded  upon  the  principle  of  decomposing 
common  air  by  means  of  a  body  which  has 
a  greater  affinity  for  the  oxygen.  See  Eu- 
diomelri/. 

EUDIOMETRY.  The  method  of  as- 
certaining the  purity  of  atmospheric  air. 

No  sooner  was  the  composition  of  the  at- 
mosphere known,  tlian  it  became  an  enquiry 
of  importance  to  find  out  a  method  of  ascer- 
taining, with  facility  and  precision,  the  re- 
lative quantity  of  oxygen  gas  contained  in  a 
given  bulk  of  atmospheric  air. 

The  insUuments  in  which  tlie  oxygen  gas 
of  a  determined  quantity  of  air  was  ascer- 
tained, received  tlie  name  of  Eiidiovxeters, 
because  they  were  considered  as  measurers 
of  the  purity  of  air.  They  are,  however, 
more  properly  called  Oximeters. 

The  eudiometers  proposed  by  different 
chemists,  are  tiie  following  : 

1.  Priestley's  Eudiometer. — The  first  eu- 
diometer was  made  in  consequence  of  Dr. 
Priestley's  discovery,  that  when  nitrous  gas 
is  mixed  with  atmospheric  air  over  water, 
the  bulk  of  the  mixture  diminishes  rapidly, 
in  consequence  of  tiic  combination  of  the 
gas  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  tiie  ab- 
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sorjjtion  of  the  nitric  acid  Uius  formed  by  the 
u-ater. 

When  nitrous  gas  is  mixed  with  nitrogen 
gas,  no  diminution  takes  place;  but  when 
it  is  mixed  with  oxygen  gas,  in  proper  pro- 
portions, the  absorption  is  complete.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  in  all  cases  of  a  mixture  of 
these  two  gases,  the  diminution  will  be  pro- 
portional to  the  quantity  of  the  oxygen.  Of 
course  it  will  indicate  the  proportion  of  oxy- 
gen in  air ;  and,  by  mixing  it  with  different 
portions  of  air,  it^will  indicate  the  different 
quantities  of  oxygen  which  they  contain, 
provided  the  component  parts  of  air  be  sus- 
ceptible of  variation. 

Dr.  Priestley's  method  was  to  mix  toge- 
ther equal  bulks  of  air  and  nitrous  gas  in  a 
low  jar,  and  then  transfer  the  mixture  into 
a  narrow  graduated  glass  tube  about  three 
feet  long,  in  order  to  measure  the  diminu- 
tion of  bulk.  He  expressed  this  diminu- 
tion by  the  number  of  hundredth  parts  re- 
maining. Thus,  suppose  he  had  mixed  to- 
gether equal  parts  of  nitrous  gas  and  air,  and 
tliat  the  sum  total  was  200  (or  2.00)  ;  sup- 
pose the  residuum,  when  measured  in  the 
graduated  tube,  to  amount  to  104  (or  1.04), 
and  of  coiH'se  that  96  parts  of  the  whole  had 
disappeared,  lie  denoted  the  purity  of  tlie 
air  thus  tried  by  104. 

This  method  of  analysing  air  by  means 
of  nitrous  gas  is  liable  to  many  errors. 
For  the  water  over  whicii  the  experiment  is 
made  may  contain  more  or  less  carbonic  acid, 
atmospheric  air,  or  other  heterogeneous 
substance.  The  nitrous  gas  is  not  always  of 
the  same  purity,  and  is  partly  absorbed  by 
the  mti'ous  acid  which  is  formed  ;  the  figure 
of  the  vessel,  and  many  other  circumstances 
are  capable  of  occasioning  considerable  diffe- 
rences in  the  results. 

Fontana,  Cavendish,  Ladriani,  Magellan, 
Von  Humboldt,  and  Dr.  Falconer,  have 
made  series  of  laborious  experiments  to 
bring  the  test  of  nitrous  gas  to  a  state  of 
complete  accuracy;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  exertions  of  these  philosophers,  the 
methods  of  analysing  air  by  means  of  ni- 
trous gas  are  liable  to  so  many  anomalies, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  particular 
description  of  the  different  instruments  in- 
vented by  them.  . 

2.  Scheele's  Eudiometer — Tliis  is  merely 
a  graduated  glass  cylinder,  containing  a 
given  quantity  of  air,  exposed  to  a  mixture 
of  iron  filings  and  sulphur,  formed  into  a 
paste  with  water.  Tlie  substances  may  be 
made  use  of  in  the  following  manner  : 

Make  a  quantity  of  sulphur  in  powder, 
and  iron  filings,  into  a  paste  with  water, 
and  place  the  mixture  in  a  saucer,  or  plate, 
over  water,  on  a  stand  raised  above  the 
fluid  ;  then  invert  over  it  a  graduated  bell- 
glass,  and  allow  this  to  stand  for  a  few  days. 
The  air  contained  in  the  bell-glass  will  gra- 
dually diminish,  as  will  appear  from  the 
a^scent  of  the  water. 


When  no  further  diminution  takes  place, 
the  vessel  containing  the  suJphuret  must  be 
removed,  and  the  remaining  air  will  be 
found  to  be  nitrogen  gas,  which  was  con- 
tained in  that  quantity  of  atmospheric  air. 

In  this  process,  the  moistened  sulphuret 
of  iron  has  a  great  afBnity  to  oxygen  ;  it  at- 
tracts and  separates  it  from  the  atnriospheric 
air,  and  the  nitrogen  gas  is  left  behind  ;  the 
sulphur,  during  the  experiment,  is  converted 
into  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  iron  oxidised, 
and  sulphate  of  iron  results. 

The  air  which  is  exposed  to  moistened 
iron  and  sulphur,  gradually  becomes  di- 
minished, on  account  of  its  oxygen  com- 
bining with  a  portion  of  tlie  sulphur  and 
iron,  while  its  nitrogen  remains  behind.  The 
quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  air  ex- 
amined becomes  thus  obvious,  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  bulk,  which  the  volume  of  air 
submitted  to  examination,  has  undergone. 

A  material  error  to  which  this  method  is 
liable,  is  that  the  sulphuric  acid  which  is 
formed,  acts  partly  on  the  iron,  and  produces 
hydrogen  gas,  which  joins  to  some  of  the 
nitrogen  forming  ammonia ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  the  absorption  amounts  in  general  to 
0.27  parts,  although  the  true  quantity  of 
oxygen  is  no  more  than  from  0.21  to  0.22. 

3.  De  Marii's  Eudiometer.  — '■  De  Marti 
obviated  the  errors  to  which  the  method  of 
Scheele  was  liable.  He  availed  himself,  for 
that  purpose,  of  a  hydroguretted  sulphuret, 
formed  by  boiling  sulphur  and  liquid  pot- 
assa,  or  lime  water,  together.  These  sub- 
stances, when  newly  prepared,  have  the 
property  of  absorbing  a  minute  portion  of 
nitrogen  gas;  but  they  lose  this  property 
when  saturated  with  that  gas,  which  i& 
easily  effected  by  agitating  them  for  a  few 
minutes  in  contact  with  a  small  portion  of 
atmospheric  air. 

The  apparatus  is  merely  a  glass  tube,  ten 
inches  long,  and  rather  less  than  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  open  at  one  end,  and 
hermetically  sealed  at  the  other.  The  close 
end  is  divided  into  one  hundred  equal 
parts,  having  an  interval  of  one  line  be- 
tween each  division.  The  use  of  (his  tube 
is  to  measure  tlie  portion  of  air  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  experiment.  The  tube  is 
filled  with  water  ;  and  by  allowing  the  water 
to  run  out  gradually,  while  the  tube  is 
inverted,  and  the  open  end  kept  shut  with 
the  finger,  the  graduated  part  is  exactly 
filled  with  air.  These  hundred  parts  of 
air  are  introduced  into  a  glass  bottle,  filled 
with  liquid  sulphuret  of  lime  previously  sa- 
turated  with  nitrogen  gas,  and  capable  of 
holding  from  two  to  four  times  the  bulk  of 
t^ie  air  introduced.  The  bottle  is  then  to 
be  closed  with  a  ground  glass  stopper,  and 
agitated  for  five  minutes.  After  this,  the 
stopper  IS  to  be  withdrawn,  while  the 
inouth  of  the  phial  is  under  water ;  and,  for 
the  greater  accuracy,  it  may  be  closed  and 
agitated  again.  Lastly,  the  nir  is  to  be 
I  i  "y 
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again  transfurrcd  to  tlie  graduated'  glass 
tube,  in  order  to  ascertain  tlie  diminution 
of  its  bulk. 

4.  HumMdl's  Eudiumelcr.  —  Consists  in 
decomposing  a  definite  quantity  of  atmo- 
sjiheric  air,  by  means  of  the  combustion  of 
piiospliorus,  after  wliicli,  tlie  portion  of  gas 
which  remains  must  be  measured. 

Take  a  glass  cylinder,  closed  at  the  top, 
and  whose  capacity  must  be  measured  into 
sufficiently  small  portions  by  a  graduated 
scde  fixed  on  it.  If  the  instrument  be 
destined  solely  for  examining  atmospheric 
air,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  apply  the  scale 
from  the  orifice  of  the  cylinder  down  to 
about  half  its  length,  or  to  sketch  that 
scale  on  a  slip  of  paper  pasted  on  the  out- 
side of  the  tube,  and  to  varnish  it  over  with 
a  transparent  varnish. 

Tliis  half  of  the  eudiometrical  tube  is  di- 
vided into  fifty  equidistant  parts,  M-hich  in 
this  case  indicate  hundredtli  parts  of  the 
whole  capacity  of  the  instrument. 

Into  this  vessel,  full  of  atmospheric  air, 
put  a  piece  of  dry  phosphorus  (one  grain 
to  every  twelve  cubic  inches),  close  it  air- 
tight, and  heat  it  gradually,  first  the  sides 
near  the  bottom,  and  afterwards  the  bottom 
itself.  The  phosphorus  will  take  fire  and 
burn  rapidly.  After  every  thing  is  cold, 
invert  the  mouth  of  the  eudiometei-tube 
into  a  basin  of  water,  and  withdraw  the 
cork.  The  water  will  ascend  in  propor- 
tion to  the  loss  of  okygen  gas  the  air 
has  sustamed,  and  thus  its  quantity  may  be 
ascertained. 

Analogous  to  this  is, 

5.  Seguin's  Eudiometer,  —  which  consists 
of  a  glass  tube,  of  about  one  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  closed  at 
the  upper  extremity.  It  is  filled  with  mer- 
cury, and  kept  inverted  in  this  fluid  in  the 
mercin'ial  trough.  A  small  bit  of  phos- 
phorus is  introduced  into  it,  which  on  ac- 
count of  its  specific  gravity  being  less  thaii 
that  of  mercury,  will  rise  up  in  it  to  the  top. 
The  pliosphoiiis  is  then  melted  by  means  of 
a  red-hot  poker,  or  burning  coal  applied  to 
the  outside  of  the  tube.  When  the  phos- 
phorus is  liquefied,  small  portions  of  air 
destined  to  be  examined,  and  which  have 
been  previously  measured  in  a  vessel  gra- 
duated to  the  cubic  inch,  or  into  grains, 
are  introduced  into  the  tube.  As  soon  as 
the  air  which  is  sent  up  readies  tiie  phos- 
phorus, a  combustion  will  take  place,  and 
the  mercury  will  rise  again.  The  combus- 
tion continues  till  tlie  end  of  the  operation  ; 
but,  for  tlio  greater  exactness,  Seguin 
directs  the  residuum  to  be  heated  strongly. 
Wlien  cold,  it  is  introduced  into  the  gra- 
duated vessel  to  ascertjun  its  volume.  The 
diflTcrence  of  tlie  two  volumes  gives  the 
quantity  of  the  oxygen  gas  contained  in  the 
air  subjected  to  examination. 

6.  Berlholkl's  Eudiometer —  Instead  of 
the  rapid  combuslign  of  phospliorus,  IJer- 


thollet  has  substituted  its  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, which  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  atmo- 
spheric  air  completely  ;  and,  when  the  quan- 
tity of  air  operated  on  is  small,  the  process 
is  accomplished  in  a  short  time. 

BerthoUet's  apparatus  consists  of  a  narrow 
graduated  glass  tube,  containing  the  air  to 
be  examined,  into  which  is  introduced  a 
cylinder,  or  stick  of  phosphorus,  supported 
upon  a  glass  rod,  while  the  tube  stands  in- 
verted in  water.  The  phosphorus  should 
be  nearly  as  long  as  the  tube.  Immediately 
after  the  introduction  of  the  phosphorus, 
white  vapours  are  formed  which  fill  the 
tube ;  these  vapours  gradually  descend, 
and  become  absorbed  by  the  water.  When 
no  more  white  vapours  appear,  the  process  is 
at  an  end,  for  all  the  oxygen  gas  which  was 
present  in  the  confined  quantity  of  air,  has 
united  with  the  phosphorus;  the  residuum 
is  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  of  the  air  sub- 
mitted to  examination. 

This  eudiometer,  though  excellent  of  the 
kind,  is  nevertheless  not  absolutely  to  bo 
depended  upon  ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  is  completed  the  nitrogen 
gas  exercises  an  action  upon  the  phosphorus, 
and  thus  its  bulk  becomes  increased.  It  has 
been  ascertained,  that  the  volume  of  nitro- 
gen  gas  is  increased  by  l-40th  part;  con- 
sequently the  bulk  of  the  residuum,  dimi- 
nished by  1-40,  gives  us  the  bulk  of  the  ni- 
trogen gas  of  the  air  examined  ;  which  bulk, 
subtracted  from  the  original  mass  of  air, 
gives  us  tlie  proportion  of  oxygen  gas  con- 
tained in  it.  The  same  allowance  must  be 
made  in  the  eudiometer  of  Seguin. 

7.  DavT/  s  Endiometer.  Until  veiy  lately, 
the  preceding  processes  were  the  methods  of 
determining  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
two  gases  vvliich  compose  our  atmosphere. 

Some  of  these  methods,  though  very  in- 
genious, are  so  extremely  slow  in  tlioir 
action,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
l^recise  time  at  which  the  operation  ceases. 
Others  have  frequently  involved  inaccura- 
cies, not  easily  removed. 

The  eudiometer  of  Davy  is  not  only  free 
from  these  objections,  but  the  result  it  oflei-s 
is  always  constant ;  it  requires  little  address, 
and  is  very  expeditious ;  the  appai'atus  is 
portable,  simple,  and  convenient. 

Take  a  small  glass  tube,  graduated  info 
one  hundred  equi-distant  parts;  fill  this 
tube  with  the  air  to  be  examined,  and 
plunge  it  into  a  bottle,  or  any  other  conve- 
nient vessel,  containing  a  concentrated  so- 
lution of  green  muriate  or  sulphate  of  iron, 
strongly  imjiregnated  witli  nitrous  gas.  All 
that  is  niicessary  to  be  done,  is  to  move  tJie 
tube  in  the  solution  a  little  backwards  and 
forwards;  under  these  circumstances,  the 
oxygen  gas  contained  in  the  air  will  be  ra- 
pidly absorbed,  and  condensed  by  tlie 
nitrous  gas  in  tlic  solution,  in  tiie  form  of 
nitrous  acid. 

N.  13.  The  stale  of  the  greatest  absorp- 
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tion  should  be  maiked,  as  die  mixture  after- 
wards emits  a  little  gas  which  would  alter 
the  result. 

This  circumstance  depends  upon  the  slow 
decomposition  of  the  nitrous  acid  (formed 
during  the  experiment,)  by  the  oxide  of 
iron,  and  the  consequent  production  of  a 
small  quantity  of  aeriform  fluid  fchiefly 
nitrous  gas)  ;  which,  having  no  affinity  with 
the  red  muriate,  or  sulphate  of  iron,  pro- 
duced by  the  combination  of  oxygen,  is 
gradually  evolved  and  mingled  with  the  re- 
sidual nitrogen  gas.  However,  the  nitrous 
gas  evolved  might  be  abstracted  by  exposing 
the  residuum  to  a  fresh  solution  of  green 
sulphate  or  muriate  of  iron. 

The  impregnated  solution  with  green 
muriate,  is  more  rapid  in  its  operation  tlian 
the  solution  with  green  sidphate.  In  cases 
when  tliese  salts  cannot  be  obtained  in  a 
state  of  absolute  purity,  the  common  sul- 
phate of  iron  of  commerce  may  be  employed. 
One  cubic  inch  of  moderately  impregnated 
solution,  is  capable  of  absorbing  five  or  six 
cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  in  common  pro- 
cesses ;  but  the  same  quantity  must  never 
be  employed  for  more  than  one  experiment. 

In  all  these  different  methods  of  analy- 
sing air,  it  is  necessary  to  operate  on  air 
of  a  determinate  density,  and  to  take  care 
that  the  residuum  be  neither  more  con- 
densed nor  dilated  than  the  air  was  when 
first  operated  on.  If  these  things  are 
not  attended  to,  no  dependence  whatever 
can  be  placed  upon  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periments, how  carefully  soever  they  may 
have  been  performed.  It  is,  therefore,  ne- 
cessary to  place  the  air,  before  and  after  the 
examination,  into  water  of  the  same  temper- 
ature. If  this,  and  several  other  little  cir- 
cumstances, have  been  attended  to,  for  in- 
stance, a  change  in  the  height  of  the  baro- 
meter, &c.  we  find  that  air  is  composed  of 
about  0.21  of  oxygen  gas,  and  0.79  of  ni- 
trogen gas  by  bulk.  But  as  the  weight  of 
these  two  gases  is  not  exactly  the  same,  the 
proportion  of  the  component  parts  by  weight 
will  differ  a  little  ;  for  as  the  specific  gravity 
of  oxygen  gas  is  to  that  of  nitrogen  gas  as 
8  to  7  nearly,  it  follows  that  100  parts  of 
air  are  composed  br/  weight  of  about  76 
nitrogen  gas,  and  24  oxygen  gas. 

The  air  of  this  metropolis,  examined  by 
means  of  Davy's  eudiometer,  was  found,  in 
all  the  different  seasons  of  the  year  to  con- 
tain 0.21  of  oxygen  ;  and  the  same  was  the 
case  with  air  taken  at  Islington  and  High- 
gate  ;  in  the  solitary  cells  in  Cold- Bath- 
Fields  prison,  and  on  the  river  Thames. 
But  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  a 
given  bulk  of  air  from  these  places,  diflercd 
considerably. 

EUGALENUS,  Seveiunus,  aphysician 
of  Doccum,  in  Friesland,  known  chiefly  as 
the  author  of  a  Treatise  on  tiie  Scurvy,  in 
IfiO'l,  which  once  maintained  a  consitlerable 
character :  but  the  publication  of  Dr,  Lind, 


pointing  out  his  numerous  errors,  has  en- 
tirely superseded  it. 

EUGE'NIA.  (So  named  by  Micheli, 
in  compliment  to  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
who  sent  him  from  Germany  almost  all  the 
plants  described  by  Clusius.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  tlie  Linnajan  system- 
Class,  Icosandria ;   Order,  Momigynia, 

EuoENiA  CAKYOi'nyLLATA.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the  clove. 
Carijophifllus  aroinaticus.  It  grows  in  the 
East  Indies,  the  Moluccas,  &c.  The  clove 
is  the  unexpanded  flower,  or  rathar  tlie  calyx  ; 
it  has  a  strong  agreeable  smell,  and  a  bit- 
terish,  liot,  not  very  pungent,  taste.  1  he 
oil  of  cloves,  commonly  met  with  in  the 
shops,  and  received  from  the  Dutch,  is 
higldy  acrimonious  and  sophisticated.  Clove 
is  accounted  the  hottest  and  most  acrid  of 
the  aromatics  ;  and,  by  cicting  as  a  power- 
ful stimulant  to  the  muscular  fibres,  may,  in 
some  cases  of  atonic  gout,  paralysis,  &c. 
supersede  most  others  of  the  aromatic  class  ; 
and  the  foreign  oil,  by  its  great  acrimony, 
is  also  well  adapted  for  several  external 
purposes  ;  it  is  directed  by  several  pharma- 
copoeias, and  the  clove  itself  enters  many 
officinal  preparations. 

Eugenia  jambos.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Malabar  plum  -tree.  The  fruit  smells, 
when  ripe,  like  roses.  On  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  where  the  trees  grow  plentifully, 
these  j)lums  are  in  great  esteem.  They  are 
not  only  eaten  fresh  off  the  trees,  but  are 
preserved  in  sugar,  in  order  to  have  them 
eatable  all  the  year.  Of  the  flowers,  a  con- 
serve is  prepared,  which  is  used  medicinally 
as  a  mild  adstringent. 

Euge'us.  (From  eu,  well,  and  yrj,  the 
earth  ;  so  called  because  of  its  fertility. ) 
The  uterus. 

EUKAIRITE.  a  new  mineral,  com- 
posed of  silver,  selenium,  copper,  and  alu- 
mina, found  in  the  copper  mine  of  Skricke- 
rum,  in  Swisserland. 

Eu'le.  (From  euAa^co,  to  putrefy.)  A 
worm  bred  in  foul  and  putrid  ulcers. 

Eunu'chium.  (From  evuovxos,  an  eu- 
nuch :  so  called  because  it  was  formerly 
said  to  render  those  who  eat  it  impotent,  like 
an  eunuch.)    The  lettuce.     See  ImcIucci. 

Eupatoiuopha'lach.on.  (From  svira- 
loipiov,  agrimony,  and  (paXaKpos,  bald. )  A 
species  of  agrimony  with  naked  heads. 

EUPATOTUUM.  (From  Eupalor, 
its  discoverer :  or  quad  Itepalorinin,  f  rom 
■)j7rop,  the  liver ;  because  it  was  said  to  be 
usetVil  in  diseases  of  tJie  live)'.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Liimieau 
system.  Class,  Syngencsia ;  Order,  i'y/y- 
gamia  nujualk. 

2.  I'iie  pharmacopoaial  name  of  the  Eup<i- 
lurium.     See  Eupalorimi  cannabinuni. 

EiJi'ATOiuuM  AiiABicuM.  See  EupaLo- 
riuni  cnnncibinum. 

Eui-ATOiiiuii  cANNABiNUM.    Tlic  sy.stem- 
alic  name  of  the  iicmp  agrimonv.  Eiipalo- 
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riuiii;  Eiqmlonum  artihkum.  The  juico  of 
tliis  very  bitter  and  strong-smelling  plant, 
Eupatorium — ^oliis  digitatis  of  Linnaus, 
proves  violently  emetic  ami  purgntire,  if 
taken  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  promotes 
the  secretions  generally.  It  is  recommended 
in  dropsies,  jaundices,  agues,  &c.  and  is  in 
common  use  in  Holland  amongst  the  lower 
orders,  as  a  purifier  of  the  blood  in  old 
ulcers,  scurvy,  and  anasarca. 

Eupatorium  mesues.  See  Achillea  age- 
ratum. 

EUPE'PSIA.  (From  ev,  well,  and 
TTeirlb),  to  concoct. )    A  good  digestion. 

EUPE'PTIC.  [Eupeplicua ;  from  iv, 
good,  and  -rmrloi,  to  digest.)  That  which  is 
of  easy  digestion. 

EUPHODITE.  A  species  of  rock, 
composed  of  felspar  and  diallage. 

EUPHO'RBIA.  Thenameof  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linna;au  system.  Class, 
JJodecandriu ;  Order,  Trigynia. 

Euphorbia  antiquorum.  The  system- 
atic name  of  a  plant  supposed  to  produce 
llie  Euphurbiu7n. 

Euphorbia  canariknsis.  Jn  the  Ca- 
nary islands  this  species  of  spurge  affords 
the  gum  euphorbium. 

Euphorbia  cvparissias.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  cypress  spurge.  Emla  minor  ; 
Tilhynialus  ci/parisshis.  This,  like  most  of 
the  spurges,  is  very  acrimonious,  inflaming 
the  eyes  and  oesophagus  after  touching  them. 
It  is  now  fallen  into  disuse,  whatever  were 
its  •virtues  formerly,  vvJiich,  no  doubt, 
amongst  some  others,  was  that  of  opening 
the  bowels  ;  for,  amongst  rustics,  it  was 
called  poor  man's  rhubarb. 

EuPiJOKBiA  lathyris.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  lesser 
cataputia  seeds.  CaUipuiia  minor  ;  Eu- 
phorbia —  umhella  quadrifida,  dicholoma, 
foliis  oppositis  inlegerrivds  of  Linnreus.  The 
seeds  possess  purgative  properties  ;  but  if 
cxliibited  in  an  over-dose,  prove  drastic  and 
poisonous :  a  quality  pecidiar  to  all  the 
EuphurhicB. 

Euphorbia  officinarum.  Tlie  system- 
atic name  of  the  plant  which  affbrds  the 
euphorbium  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
Euphorbium  is  an  inodorous  gum-resin,  in 
vellow  tears,  which  have  the  appearance  of 
being  worm-eaten  ;  said  to  be  obtained 
from  several  species  of  euphorbia?,  but  prin- 
cipally from  the  ICuphorbia  njficinariim ; 
aculalea  nuda  mvltangtilnris,  aculeis  germi- 
■nalis  of  Linnajus :  it  is  imported  from 
Ethiopia,  Libya,  and  Mauritania.  It  con- 
tains an  active  resin,  and  is  very  seldom  cm- 
ployed  internally,  but,  as  an  ingredient,  it 
enters  into  many  resolvent  and  discutient 
plasters. 

Euphorbia  paluetris.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  greater  spurge.  Tlie  officinal 
plant  ordered  by  the  name,  Esiila  major, 
in  some  pharmacopa-ias,  is  the  Eujihorbia 
jiflliisliis ;  umbc/i'i  iiiiillijidd,  bifida,  iiivofu- 


cellis  ovalis,  foliis  lanccolatis,  raniis  slcrUibm 
of  Linna-us.  The  juice  is  exhibited  in 
Russia  as  a  common  purge ;  and  the 
plant  is  given,  in  some  places,  in  the  cure 
of  intermiitents. 

Euphorbia  paralias.  Tithymalus  pa- 
ndios.  Sea-purge.  Every  part  of  this 
plant  is  violently  cathartic  ^and  irritating, 
inflaming  the  mouth  and  fauces.  It  is  sel- 
dom employed  in  the  practice  of  this  coun- 
try ;  but  where  it  is  used  vinegar  is  recom- 
mended to  correct  its  irritating  power. 

EUPHO'RBIUM.  (From  Euphorbu», 
the  physician  of  king  Juba,  [in  honour  of 
■whom  it  was  named.)  See  Euphorbia  offi- 
cinarum. 

EUPHRA'SIA.  (Corrupted  from  Eu- 
phrosyne,  evippoavm),  from  fvfppwv,  joyful  : 
so  called  because  it  exhilarates  the  spirits.) 

1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  tJic 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Didynamia  ;  Or- 
der, Jlngios]iermia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  eye- 
bright.     See  Euphrasia  officinalis. 

Euphrasia  officinalis.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  eye-bright.  This  beautiful 
little  plant,  Euphrasia— foliis  ovatis,  lineatis, 
argute  denlatis  of  Linnseus,  has  been  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  common  people,  as  a  re- 
medy for  all  diseases  of  the  eyes  ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding this,  and  the  encomiums  of 
some  medical  writers,  is  now  wholly  fallen 
into  disuse.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
British  herb-tobacco. 

Eustachian  tube.  Tuba  eustachiana. 
The  tube  so  called  was  discovered  by  the 
great  Eustachius.  It  begins,  one  in  each 
ear,  from  tlie  anterior  extremity  of  the  tym- 
panum, and  runs  forwards  and  inwards  in 
a  bony  canal,  which  terminates  with  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  It 
then  goes  on,  partly  cartilaginous,  and 
partly  membranous,  gradually  becoming 
larger,  and  at  length  ends  behind  the  soft 
palate.  Through  this  tube  the  air  passes  to 
the  tympanum. 

Eustachian  valve.  Sec  ValvuluEustachii. 

EUSTACHIUS,  B  artholojiew,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  anatomists  of  the  1 6th 
century,  was  born  at  San  Severino,  in  Italy. 
He  studied  at  Rome,  and  made  himself 
such  a  proficient  in  anatomy,  that  he  was 
chosen  professoi"  of  that  branch  of  medicine 
there,  where  he  died  in  1574.  He  was 
author  of  several  works,  many  of  which  are 
lost,  especially  his  treatise  "  De  Contro- 
versiis  Anatomicorum,"  which  is  much  re- 
gretted. He  made  several  discoveries  in 
anatomy  ;  having  first  described  the  renal 
capsules,  and  the  thoracic  duct;  also  the 
passage  from  the  throat  to  the  internal  car, 
named  after  him  the  Eustachian  tube.  A 
series  of  copper-plates,  to  which  he  alludes 
in  his  "  Opuscula,"  were  recovered  by 
Lancisi,  and  pid)lished  in  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century.  He  edited  the  Lexicon 
of  Erotian  with  a  commentary. 
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Eutuvpo'ria.  (From  EuOvs,  straight, 
and  TTopos,  a  passage.)  Eulliyporos.  An 
extension  made  in  a  straight  line,  to  put 
in  place  a  fracture,  or  dislocation. 

EVAPORA'TION.  A  chemical  oper- 
ation  usually  performed  by  applying  heat 
to  any  compound  substance,  in  order  to 
dispel  the  volatile  parts.  "  It  differs  from 
distillation  in  its  object,  which  chiefly  consists 
in  preserving  the  more  fixed  matters,  while 
tlie  volatile  substances  are  dissipated  and 
lost.  And  the  vessels  are  accordingly  dif- 
ferent ;  evaporation  being  commonly  made" 
in  open  shallow  vessels,  and  distillation  in 
an  api)aratus  nearly  closed  from  tiie  exter- 
nal air. 

The  degree  of  heat  must  be  duly  regu- 
lated in  evaporation.  When  the  fixed  and 
more  volatile  matters  do  not  greatly  differ  in 
their  tendency  to  fly  off,  the  heat  must  be 
very  carefully  adjusted  ;  but  in.  other  cases 
this  is  less  necessary. 

As  evaporation  consists  in  the  assumption 
of  tlie  elastic  form,  its  rapidity  will  be  in 
jjroportion  to  the  degree  of  heat,  and  the 
diminution  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
A  current  of  air  is  likewise  of  service  in 
this  process. 

J3arry  has  lately  obtained  a  patent  for 
an  apparatus,  by  which  vegetable  extracts 
for  the  apothecary  may  be  made  at  a  very 
gentle  heat,  and  in  vacuo.  From  these  two 
circumstances,  extracts  thus  prepared  diflfer 
from  those  in  common  use,  not  only  in  their 
physical,  but  medicinal  properties.  The  taste 
and  smell  of  the  extract  of  hemlock  made  in 
tliis  way  are  remarkal)ly  different,  as  is  the 
colour  both  of  the  soluble  and  feculent  parts. 
The  form  of  apparatus  is  as  follows  : — 

The  evaporating-pan,  or  still,  is  a  hemi- 
spherical dish  of  cast-iron,  polished  on  its 
inner  surface,  and  furnished  with  an  air- 
tight flat  lid.  From  the  centre  of  this  a  pipe 
rises,  and  bending  like  the  neck  of  a  retort, 
it  forms  a  declining  tube,  which  terminates 
in  a  copper  sphere  of  a  capacity  three  (four  ?j 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  still.  There 
is  a  stop-cock  on  that  pipe,  midway  between 
the  still  and  the  globe,  and  another  at  the 
under  side  of  the  latter. 

The  manner  of  setting  it  to  work  is  this  :— 
The  juice,  or  infusion,  is  introduced  through 
a  large  opening  into  the  polished  iron  still, 
which  is  then  closed,  made  air-tight,  and 
covered  with  water.  The  stop-cock  wliich 
leads  to  the  sphere  is  also  shut.  In  order 
lo\  produce  the  vacuum,  steam  from  a  se- 
})arate  apparatus  is  made  to  rush  by  a  jiipe 
through  the  sphere,  till  it  has  expelled  all 
the  air,  for  which  five  minutes  are  commonly 
sufficient.  This  is  known  to  be  eflected,  by 
the  -  steam  issuing  uncondensed.  At  that 
instant  the  copper  sphere  is  closed,  the  steam 
shut  off,  and  cold  water  admitted  on  its  ex- 
ternal surface.  The  vacuum  thus  produced 
in  the  copper  sphere,  which  contains  four- 
fifths  of  the  air  of  the  whole  apparatus,  is 


novf  partially  transferred  to  tlie  still,  by  open- 
ing the  intermediate  stop-cock.  Thus,  four- 
fifths  of  the  air  in  the  still  rush  into  the 
sphere,  and  the  stop-cock  being  shut  again, 
a  second  exhaustion  is  effected  by  steam  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  first  was;  after 
which  a  momentary  communication  is  again 
allowed  between  the  iron  still  and  the  re- 
ceiver ;  by  this  means,  four-fifths  of  the  air 
remaining  after  the  former  exhaustion,  are 
expelled.  These  exhaustions,  repeated  five 
or  six  times,  are  usually  found  sufficient  ta 
raise  the  mercurial  column  to  the  height  of 
28  inches.  The  water-bath,  in  which  the 
iron  still  is  immersed,  is  now  to  be  heated, 
until  the  fluid  that  is  to  be  inspissated  begins 
to  boil,  whicli  is  known  by  inspection  through 
a  window  in  the  apparatus,  made  by  fasten- 
ing on,  air-tight,  a  piece  of  very  strong  glass; 
and  the  temperature  at  which  the  boiling 
point  is  kept  up,  is  determined  by  a  thermo- 
meter. Ebullition  is  continued  until  the 
fluid  is  inspissated  to  the  proper  degree  of 
consistence,  which  also  is  tolerably  judged 
of  by  its  appearance  through  the  glass 
window.  The  temperature  of  the  boiling 
fluid  is  usually  about  100°  F.,  but  it  might 
be  reduced  to  nearly  90°. 

In  the  Modico-chirurgical  Transactions 
for  1819,  (vol.  X.)  there  is  a  paper  by  J.  T. 
Barry  on  a  new  method  of  preparing  Phar- 
maceutical Extracts.  It  consists  in  perform- 
ing the  evaporation  in  vacuo.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  employed  apparatus  which  was  found 
to  answer  so  well,  that,  contemplating  its 
application  to  other  manufactures,  he  was 
induced  to  take  out  a  patent  for  it,  thai)  is 
to  say,  for  the  apparatus.  As  it  has  been 
erroneously  supposed  that  the  patent  is  for 
preparing  extracts  in  vacuo,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  correct  the  statement  by  a  short 
quotation  from  the  above  paper.  '  On  that 
account,  I  have  been  induced  to  take  out  a 
patent  for  it,  (the  apparatus).  It  is,  however, 
to  be  recollected  by  this  society,  that  I  have 
declined  having  a  patent  for  its  pharmaceu- 
tical products.  Chemists,  desirous  of  inspis- 
sating extracts  in  vacuo,  are  therefore  at 
liberty  to  do  it  in  any  apparatus  differing 
from  that  which  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  my  patent ;  and  thus  these  substances  may 
continue  the  object  of  fair  competition  as  to 
quality  and  price.' 

The  apparatus  combines  two  striking  im- 
provements. Tlie  first  consists  in  producing 
a  vacuum  by  the  agency  oi steam  only,  so  that 
the  use  of  air-pumps  and  the  machinery  re- 
quisite for  working  tliem,  is  superseded. 

The  other  improvement  is  a  contrivance 
for  superseding  the  injection  of  water  during 
the  process  of  evaporation  hi  vacuo." 

Evergreen  leaf.    See  Scmporvirens. 

EvEiiRicuLUM.  (From  cverro,  to  sweep 
away.)  A  sort  of  spoon,  used  to  clear  the 
bladder  from  gravel, 

EXACERBATION.  {Evaccrbatio ; 
from  t',wccr6o,  to  become  violent.)    An  in- 
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crease  of  the  force  on  violence  of  the  symp- 
toms of  a  disease.  The  term  is  generally 
applied  to  an  increase  of  febrile  symptoms. 

EX^'RESIS.  (From  e^aipsa>,  to  re- 
move.) One  of  the  divisions  of  surgery 
adopted  by  the  old  surgeons ;  the  term  im- 
plies the  removal  of  parts. 

Exa'lma.  (From  e^aWoiJLai,  to  leap  out.) 
Hippocrates  applies  it  to  the  starting  of  the 
vertebraj  out  of  their  places. 

EXAMBLO'MA.  (From  e^af^SXou, 
to  miscarry.)    An  abortion. 

EXAMBLO'SIS.    An  abortion. 

ExANASTOMo'sis.  ( From  e^avacrlofww,  to 
relax,  or  open.)  The  opening  of  the 
mouths  of  vessels,  to  discharge  their  con- 
tents. 

EXANGIA.  (Exangia ;  from  ex,  and 
avyetoy,  a  vessel.)  The  name  of  a  genus, 
class,  Hecmatica ;  order,  Dyslhetica,  in 
Good's  Nosology.  It  embraces  three  spe- 
cies, Exangia  aneurisma,  varix,  cyania. 

EXANTHE'MA.  {Exanthema,  atis.  n.; 
from  flavQeai,  ejfloresco,  to  effloresce,  or 
break  forth  on  the  surface. )  Exanthisma. 
An  eruption  of  the  skin,  called  a  rash.  It 
consists  of  red  patches  on  the  skin,  variously 
ligured  ;  in  general  confluent,  and  difiused 
irregularly  over  the  body,  leaving  interstices 
of  a  natural  colour.  Portions  of  the  cuticle 
are  often  elevated  in  a  rash,  but  the  eleva- 
tions are  not  acuminated.  The  eruption  is 
usually  accompanied  with  a  general  disorder 
of  the  constitution,  and  terminates  in  a  few 
days  by  cuticular  exfoliations. 

EXANTHE'MATA.  (The  plural  of 
exanthema.)  The  name  of  an  order  of 
diseases  of  the  class  Pyrcxiai  in  Cullen's  No- 
sology. It  includes  diseases,  beginning 
witli  fever,  and  followed  by  an  eruption  on 
the  skin. 

EXANTHEMATICA.  The  name  of 
an  order  of  diseases,  class,  Hecmatica,  in 
Good's  Nosology,  Eruptive  fevers.  It 
comprehends  four  genera,  viz.  Exanlhesis, 
E^nphlyis,  Empyesis,  Anthracia. 

EXANTHESIS.  (From  ef,  crim,  and 
avOew,  Jlorco.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  dis- 
ease, class,  Eccrilica ;  order,  Aarotica, 
in  Good's  Nosology.  Cutaneous  blush.  It 
affords  only  one  species,  Exanlhesis  roseola. 

ExANTHi'sMA.    See  Exanthema. 

ExANTHRo'wA.  (From  €|,  without,  and 
a.v9p<)nros,  a  man,  i.  e.  having  lost  the  facul- 
ties of  a  man.)  A  species  of  melancholy, 
in  which  the  patient  fancies  himself  some 
kind  of  brute. 

Exaha'gma.  (From  €|apaT7w,  to  break. ) 
A  fracture. 

_  Exa'rma.  (From  f^atpoo,  to  lift  up.) 
A  tumour  or  swulling. 

Exarte'sia.  (From  e^aplau,  to  suspend.) 
A  charm,  hung  round  the  neck. 

Exarthrk'ma.  (From  flapdpocc,  to  \n\t 
out  of  joint.)  Exarthromu  ;  Exarlhrosis. 
A  dislocation,  or  liixalioii. 

Exakxhro'ma.    See  Exarlhrema. 


ExARTURo'sis.    See  Exarthretna. 

EXARTICULA'TIO.  (From  e^,  out 
of,  and  articulus,  a  joint.)  A  luxation,  or 
dislocation  of  a  bone  from  its  socket. 

Exci'puLUM.  (From  excipio,  to  receive.) 
A  chemical  receiver. 

EXCITABI'LITY.  That  condition  of 
living  bodies  wherein  they  can  be  made  to 
exhibit  the  functions  and  phenomena  wiiich 
distinguish  them  from  inanimate  matter,  or 
the  capacity  of  organised  beings  to  be  af- 
fected by  various  agents  called  exciting 
•])owers. 

Much  confusion  seems  to  have  arisen  in 
medical  controversies  from  the  application  of 
the  word  stimuli,  to  denote  the  raeani  ne- 
cessary to  the  support  of  life  :  and  particu- 
larly by  Brown,  in  his  celebrated  attempt  to 
reduce  the  varied  and  complicated  states  of 
the  system  to  the  reciprocal  action  of  tlie 
exciting  powers  upon  the  excitability.  By 
this  hypothesis,  instead  of  regarding  life  as 
a  continued  series  of  actions,  which  cannot 
go  on  without  certain  agents  constantly  mi- 
nistering to  them,  we  are  to  suppose  a  sub- 
stance or  quality,  called  excitability,  which  is 
superadded  or  assigned  to  every  being  upon 
the  commencement  of  its  living  state.  The 
founder  of  the  Brunonian  school  considers 
that  this  substance  or  quality  is  expanded 
by  the  incessant  action  of  the  exciting 
powers.  These  are  —  air,  food,  and  drink ,  the 
blood  and  the  secretions,  as  well  as  muscu- 
lar exertion,  sensation,  thought  and  pas- 
sions, or  emotion,  or  other  functions  of  the 
system  itself ;  and  these  powers,  which  ex- 
haust the  excitability  or  produce  excitement 
(according  to  the  language  of  the  school), 
are  strangely  enough  called  stimuli.  We 
are  told,  that  it  is  in  the  due  balance  between 
the  exciting  powers  and  tlie  excitability  that 
health  consists  :  for  if  the  exciting  powers  be 
in  excess,  indirect  debility  is  produced ;  and 
where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stimuli  are 
deficient  and  the  excitability  accumulated, 
there  ensues  a  state  of  direct  debility. 

EXCITATION.  [Excitalio;  from 
cito,  to  excite.)  Tlie  act  of  awakening, 
rousing,  or  producing  some  power  or  action  : 
thus  we  say,  the  excitation  of  motion,  excit- 
ation of  heat,  excitation  of  the  passions,  &c. 
In  natural  philosophy,  it  is  principally  used 
in  the  subjects  of  action  of  living  parts,  and 
in  electricity  and  heat. 

EXCFTEMENT.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  Brown,  excitement  is  the  conti- 
nual exhaustion  ol"lhe  matter  of  life,  or  excit- 
ability by  certain  agents,  which  have  received 
the  name  of  stimuli  or  exciting  powers. 
The  due  degree  of  this  expension  or  excite- 
ment is  the  condition  necess:iry  to  health  : 
the  excessive  action  of  stinnili  causing 
indirect  debility  and  generating  slhcidc 
diseases,  while  the  opi)osite  state  of  deficient 
excitement  produces  direct  debility,  and  gives 
birth  to  asthenic  diseases :  and  dejith  is  said 
to  result  equally  from  complete  exhaustion  of 
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the  excitability,  and  from  total  absencu  of  the 
exciting  powers.  Ex  -itement  is  in  this  view 
equivalent  to  that forced  state  which  is  sup- 
posed by  the  Brunonian  school  to  constitute 
life. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  hypothesis, 
that  by  simplifying  too  much  the  varied 
phenome}ia  of  healthy  functions  and  of 
iliseases,  it  necessarily  classed  together  con- 
ditions of  the  system  wliich  have  been  consi- 
dered as  widely  diflerent,  and  of  opposite 
tendencies,  by  the  more  patient  observer. 
And  though  gladly  caught  at  by  many  as 
pointing  out  in  a  few  general  rules  tlie  mode 
of  cure  in  all  diseases,  namely,  by  restoring 
the  proper  equilibrium  between  excitability 
and  the  action  of  stimuli,  the  Brunonian 
tlieories  seem  now  to  be  considered,  by 
those  who  are  suspicious  of  bold  classifica- 
tions, as  an  example  of  the  observation, 
"  that  the  most  ingenious  way  of  becoming 
foolish  is  by  a  system  ;  and  the  surest  way 
to  prevent  truth,  is  to  set  up  something  in 
the  room  of  it." 

EXCITING.  That  wliich  has  the  power 
of  impressing  the  solids,  so  as  to  alter  their 
action,  and  tiius  produce  disease. 

Exciting  cause.  That  which,  when 
applied  to  the  body,  excites  a  disease. 

EXCOKIA'TION.  {Excuncilio;  from 
ejccorio,  to  take  off  the  skin.)  An  abrasion 
of  the  skin. 

E'XCREMENT.  (ExcremeiUum ;  from 
cwcernu,  to  separate  from. )  The  alvine  fasces. 

EXCRE'SCENCE.  {Excresccnlia ; 
from  excresco,  to  grow  from. )  Any  preterna- 
tural formation  of  flesh,  or  any  part  of  tiie 
body,  as  wenr,  warts,  &c. 

EXCllE'TION.  (Excredo  ;  from  ex- 
ccmo,  to  separate  from.)  This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  the  separation  of  those  fluids  from 
the  blood  of  an  animal,  that  are  supposed  to 
be  useless,  as  the  urine,  perspiration,  and 
alvine  fajces.  The  process  is  the  same  with 
that  of  secretion,  except  with  the  alvine 
faeces  ;  but  the  teini  excretion  is  applied  to 
those  substances  wliich,  when  separated  from 
the  blood,  are  not  applied  to  any  useful  pur- 
poses in  the  animal  economy. 

EXCRETORY.  {Excrelorius ;  .from 
cxceryw,  to  purge,  sift,  &c.)  This  name  is 
applied  to  certain  little  ducts  or  vessels  in  tlie 
fabric  of  glands  ;  thus  the  tubes  which  convey 
the  secretion  out  of  the  testicle  into  the  vesi- 
culse  seminales  arc  called  the  excretory  ducts. 

EXERCISE.  See^ora. 

EXFOLIA'TION.  (Exfulialio from 
of  olio,  to  cast  the  leaf.)  The  separation  of 
a  dead  piece  of  bone  from  tiie  living. 

Exi'OLiATi'vuM.  (From  exfolio,  to  shed 
the  leaf.)  A  raspatory  or  instrument  for 
scraping  exfoliating  portions  of  bone. 

Exi'sciiios.  ('From  €|,  out  of,  and  ttrx'- 
ov,  the  ischium.)  A  luxation  of  the  thigh-bone. 

ExiTu'iiA.  ( From  two,  to  come  from.) 
A  running  abscess. 

E'xi  rus.    ( From  cxeo,  to  come  out.)  A 


prolapsus,  or  falling  down  of  a  part  of  the 
womb  or  bowel. 

E'xocHAs.  (From  e^w,  without,  and  e^w, 
to  have. )  Exoche.  A  tubercle  on  the  out- 
side of  the  anus. 

E'xocHE.    See  Exochas. 

Exocy'ste.    See  Exocyslis, 

Exocy'stis.  (From  e^tu,  without,  and 
KVTis,  the  bladder. )  Exocystc.  A  prolapsus 
of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  bladder. 

EXO'MPHALUS.  (From  e|,  out,  and 
oji^aKos,  the  navel.)  Exoviphalos.  An  um- 
bilical hernia.     See  Hernia  umbilicalis. 

Exonciio'ma.  (From  6|,  and  o-yx^s,  a 
tumour.)    A  large  prominent  tumour. 

EXOPHTHA'LMIA.  (From  6|,  out, 
and  ocj)9a\fx,os,  the  eye.)  A  swelling  or 
protrusion  of  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  eyc-lids  cannot  cover  it.  It 
may  be  caused  by  inflammation,  when  it  is 
termed  exophlhalmia  inflammatoria  ;  or  from 
a  collection  of  pus  in  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
when  it  is  termed  the  exophthalmia  pimdenla 
or  from  a  congestion  of  blood  within  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  exoplilhalviia  sanguinea, 

EXORMIA.  ( E|op/xia  ;  from  6|op/iaa!, 
to  break  out.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
disease,  class,  Eccrilica  ordei-,  Acroiica,  in 
Good's  Nosology.  Papulous  skin.  It  has 
four  species,  viz.  Exermia  strophulus,  liclicn, 
2>rurigQ,  milium. 

EXOSTO'SIS.  (From  e^,  and  oaleof, 
a  bone. )  Hyperostosis.  A  morbid  enlarge- 
ment, or  hard  tumour  of  a  bone.  A  genus 
of  disease  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class 
Locales,  and  order  Tnmores.  Tlie  bones 
most  frequently  affected  with  extososis,  are 
those  of  the  cranium,  the  lower  jaw-,  ster- 
num, humerus,  radius,  ulna,  bones  of  the 
carpus,  the  femur,  and  tibia.  There  is, 
however,  no  bone  of  the  body,  which  may 
not  become  the  seat  of  this  disease.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  the  bones  of  the 
cranium  affected  with  exostosis,  in  their 
whole  extent.  The  ossa  parietalia  some- 
times become  an  inch  thick. 

The  exostosis,  however,  mostly  rises  from 
the  surface  of  the  bone,  in  the  form  of  a 
hard  round  tumour ;  and  venereal  exostoses, 
or  nodes,  are  observed  to  arise  chiefly  on 
compact  bones,  and  such  of  these  as  are 
only  superficially  covered  with  soft  parts  ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  bones  of  the  cranium, 
and  the  front  surface  of  the  tibia. 

EXPANSION.  The  increase  of  sur- 
face, or  of  bulk,  to  which  natural  bodies  are 
susceptible. 

EXPE'CTORANT.  {Expcctorans ; 
from  expecloro,  to  discharge  from  the  breast.) 
Those  medicines  which  increase  the  dis- 
charge of  mucus  from  the  lungs.  TJie 
different  articles  referred  to  this  class  may 
be  divided  into  the  following  orders  : 

i'  Nausealiug  expectorants ;  as  squill,  am- 
niofiiacum,  and  garlic,  which  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  the  aged  and  phlegmatic. 

2.  Stimulating  expectorants ;   as  marru- 
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Jjium,  which  is  adaptecj.  to  llie  young  and 
irritable,  and  those  easily  affected  by  ex- 
pectorants. 

3.  Antispasmodic  expectorants;  as  vesi- 
catories,  pediluvium,  and  watery  vapours  : 
these  are  best  calculated  for  the  plethoric  and 
ii-ritable,  and  those  liable  to  spasmodic  af- 
fections. 

4.  Irritating  expectorants;  as  fumes  of 
tobacco  and  acid  vapours.  The  constitu- 
tions to  whicli  tliese  are  chiefly  adapted,  are 
those  past  the  period  of  youtli,  and  those 
in  whom  there  are  evident  marks  of  torpor, 
either  in  the  system  generally,  or  in  the 
lungs  in  particular. 

EXPERIENCE.  A  kind  of  know- 
ledge acquired  by  long  use  without  any 
teacher.  Experience  consists  in  the  ideas  of 
things  we  have  seen  or  read,  which  the  judg- 
ment has  reflected  on,  to  form  for  itself  a 
rule  or  method, 

EXPERS.  Wanting;  destitute.  The 
trivial  name  of  some  diseases ;  as  dipsosis  ex- 
pers,  in  which  the  thirst  is  wanting. 

EXPIRA'TION.  (Expiratio;  from 
expiro,  to  breathe. )  That  part  of  respiration 
in  which  the  air  is  thrust  out  from  the  lungs. 
See  Hespiralion. 

Expressed  oil.  Such  oils  as  are  obtained 
by  pressing  the  substance  containing  them  ; 
as  olives,  which  give  out  olive  oil,  al- 
monds, &c. 

Exsucca'tio.  (From  ex,  out  of,  and 
succus,  humour.)  An  ecchymosis,  or  ex- 
travasation of  hmnours,  under  the  integu- 
ments, 

E  X  TE'  N  S  O  R.  (  From  exlendo,  to  stretch 
out.)  A  terra  given  to  those  muscles  the 
ofiice  of  which  it  is  to  extend  any  part ;  the 
term  is  in  opposition  to  flexor. 

Extensor  brevis  uigitorum  pedis.  A 
muscle  of  the  toes  situated  on  the  foot. 
Extensor  brevis  of  Douglas.  Calcano  pfia- 
lajiginien  commune  of  Dumas.  It  arises 
fleshy  and  tendinous  from  the  fore  and  upper 
part  of  the  os  calcis,  and  soon  forms  a  fleshy 
belly,  divisible  into  four  portions,  which  send 
oft'  an  equal  number  of  tendons  that  pass 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  foot,  under  the 
tendons  of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum 
pedis,  to  be  inserted  into  its  tendinous  cx- 
jiansion.    Its  ofl!ice  is  to  extend  the  toes. 

Extensor  cari-i  uadialis  jirevior.  An 
extensor  muscle  of  the  wrist,  situated  on  the 
fore- arm.  liadialis  externus  brevior  of 
Albinus.  liadialis  secundus  of  Winslow. 
It  arises  tendinous  from  the  external  con- 
dyle of  the  humerus,  and  from  the  Hgament 
that  connects  the  radius  to  it,  and  runs 
along  the  outside  of  the  radius.  It  is  in- 
serted by  a  long  tendon  into  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  metacarjjal  bone  of  the 
middle  fincer.  It  assists  in  extending  and 
bringing  the  nana  backward. 

Extensor  cari'i  radialis  i.onoior.  An 
extensor  muscle  of  the  carpus,  situated  on 
the  forc-arin,  that  acts  in  conjunciion  with 
8* 


the  former.  liadialis  externus  longior  of 
Albinus.  liadialis  externus  primus  of  Win- 
slow.  It  arises  thin,  broad,  and  fleshy, 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  external  ridge  of 
tlie  OS  humeri,  above  its  external  condyle, 
and  is  inserted  by  a  round  tendon  into  the 
posterior  and  upper  part  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  that  sustains  the  fore-fingers. 

Extensor  carpi  ulnaris.  Ulnaris  ex- 
ternus of  Albinus  and  Winslow.  It  arises 
from  the  outer  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  and 
then  receives  an  origin  from  the  edge  of  the 
ulna  :  its  tendon  passes  in  a  groove  beliind 
the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  inside  of  the  basis  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  little  finger. 

Extensor  digitorum  communis.  A 
muscle  situated  on  the  fore-arm,  that  ex- 
tends all  the  joints  of  the  fingers.  Extensor 
digitorum  communis  manus  of  Douglas  and 
Winslow.  Extensor  digitorum  covimunis, 
seu  digitorum  tensor  of  Cowper,  and  Ejnchon- 
dylo-suspha-langettien  commune  of  Dumas. 
Cum  extensore  propria  auricularis  of  Albinus. 
It  arises  from  the  external  protuberance  of 
the  humerus :  and  at  the  wrist  it  divides 
into  three  flat  tendons,  which  pass  under  the 
annular  ligament,  to  be  inserted  into  all 
the  bones  of  the  fore,  middle,  and  ring 
fingers. 

Extensor  digitorum  longus.  See  Ex- 
tensor longus  digitoru7n  pedis. 

Extensor  indicis.    See  Indicator. 

Extensor  longus  digitorum  pedis,  A 
muscle  situated  on  the  leg,  that  extends  all 
the  joints  of  the  four  small  toes.  Extensor 
digitorum  longus.  Peroneo-tibisus-phalan- 
gitlien  commune  of  Dumas.  It  arises  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and 
the  interosseous  ligament ;  its  tendon 
passes  under  the  annular  ligament,  and  then 
divides  into  five,  four  of  which  are  inserted 
into  the  second  and  third  phalanges  of  the 
toes,  and  the  fifth  goes  to  the  basis  of  the 
metatarsal  bone.  This  last,  Winslow  reckons 
a  distinct  muscle,  and  calls  it  Peroncus 
brevis. 

Extensor  longus  pollicis  pedis.  See 
Extensor  jrruprius  pollicis  pedis. 

Extensor  magnus.  See  Gastrocnemius 
intenius. 

Extensor  major  pollicis  manus.  See 
Extensor  secundi  internodii. 

Extensor  minor  pollicis  manus.  S«e 
Extensor  jirimi  intmviodii. 

Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis 
manus.  An  extensor  muscle  of  Uie  wrist 
situated  on  the  fore-arm.  Jbduclor  longus 
pollicis  7naniis  of  Albinus.  Extensor  priuU 
iuternodii  of  Douglas.  Extenjior  primus 
pollicis  of  Winslow.  Extensor  primi  iiUer- 
nodii  pollicis  of  Cowper.  Ctibilo-radisus 
vtetacarpien  du  poucc  of  Dumas.  It  arises 
fleshy  from  the  middle  and  jiosterior  part  of 
the  ulna,  from  the  posterior  \mrl  of  the  middle 
of  the  radius,  and  from  the  inlerosscou.s 
ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the  is  trope- 
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zium,  and  upper  part  of  the  metacarpal  lione 
of  the  tlmmb; 

Extensor  pollicis  pri^ius.     See  £x- 
lensor  primi  interiiodii. 

Extensor  pollicis  secundus.    See  Ex- 
tensor secundi  internodii . 

Extensor  primi  internodii.  A  muscle 
of  the  thumb  situated  on  the  hand,  that 
extends  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb  obliquely 
outwards.  Extensor  minor  jioUicis  manus  of 
Albinus.  This  muscle,  and  the  Extensor 
ossis  metacarpi  poUicis  manus,  are  called  Ex- 
tensor poinds  primus  by  Winslow  ;  Exten- 
sor secu7idi  internodii  by  Douglas ;  Ex- 
tensor secundi  internodii  ossis  pollids  of 
Cowper.  Cit,bito-susphalangien  du  pouce  of 
Dumas.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  posterior 
part  of  the  ulna,  and  from  the  interosseous 
ligament,  and  is  inserted  tendinous  into 
the  posterior  part  of  the  first  bone  of  the 
thumb. 

Extensor  proprius  pollicis  PEms.  An 
exterior  muscle  of  the  great  toe,  situated  on 
the  foot.  Extensor  longus  of  Douglas. 
Extensor  pollicis  longus  of  Winslow  and 
Cowper.  Peroneo  siisphalangien  du  pouce 
of  Dumas.  It  arises  by  an  acute,  tendin- 
ous, and  fleshy  beginning,  some  way  below 
the  head,  and  anterior  part  of  the  fibula, 
along  which  it  runs  to  near  its  lower  extre- 
mity, connected  to  it  by  a  number  of  fleshy 
fibres,  which  descend  obliquely,  and  form  a 
tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  posterior 
}»art  of  the  first  and  last  joint  of  the  great 
toe. 

Extensor  secundi  internodii.  A  mus- 
cle of  the  thumb,  situated  on  the  hand,  that 
extends  the  last  joint  of  the  thumb  ob- 
liquely backwards.  Extensor  major  pollicis 
mamis  of  Albinus.  Extensor  poUicis  secun- 
dus of  Winslow.  Extensor  tertii  internodii 
of  Douglas.  Extensor  internodii  ossis  pollicis 
of  Cowper.  Cubito  susphalangettien  du  pouce 
of  Dumas.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy 
from  the  middle  part  of  the  ulna,  and  in- 
terosseous ligament ;  it  then  forms  a  tendon, 
which  runs  through  a  small  groove  at  the 
inner  and  back  part  of  the  radius,  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  last  bone  of  the  thumb.  Its 
use  is  to  extend  the  last  phalanx  of  the 
thumb  obliquely  backwards. 

Extensor  secundi  internodu  indicis 
PROPRios.    See  Indicator. 

Extensor  tarsi  minor.     See  Plantaris. 

Extensor  tarsi  suralis.  See  Gastroc- 
nemius intemus. 

Extensor  tertii  internodii  indicis.  See 
Prior  indicis. 

Extensor  tertii  internodii  minimi 
DiaiTi.    See  Abductor  minimi  digiti  manus. 

Externus  mallei.  See  Laxator  tym- 
pani. 

EXTIPULATUS.  Without  stipuloe. 
A  botanical  term.     Applied  to  stems. 

EXTIRPATION.  (Extirpntio ;  from 
exlirpo,  to  eradicate.)  The  complete  re- 
moval or  destruction  of  any  part,  either 


by  cutting  instruments,  or  the  action  of 
caustics. 

E'XTRACT.     Extractum.     1.  When 
chemists  use  this  term,  they  generally  mean 
the  product  of  an  aqueous  decoction.  * 
2.  In    pharmacy  it   includes  all  those 
preparations  from  vegetables  which  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  agency  of  various  liquids,  and 
afterwards  obtained  from  such  solutions,  in 
a  solid  state,  by  evaporation  of  the  men- 
struum.   It  also  includes  those  substances 
which  are  held  in  solution  by  the  natural 
juices  of  fresh  plants,  as  well  as  those  to 
which  some  menstruum, is  added  at  the  time 
of  preparation.    Now,  such  soluble  matters 
are  various,  and  mostly  complicated ;  so 
that  chemical  accuracy  is  not  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  application  of  the  term.  Some 
chemists,  however,  have  affixed  this  name  to 
one  peculiar  modification  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, which  has  been  called  extractive,  or 
extract,    or  extractive  principle ;  and,  as 
this  forms  one  constituent  part  of  common 
extracts,  and  possesses  certain  characters,  it 
will  be  proper  to  mention  such  of  them  as. 
may  influence  its  pharmaceutical  relations. 
The  extractive  principle  has  a  strong  taste, 
differing  in  different  plants :  it  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  its  solution  speedily  runs  into  a 
state  of  putrefaction,  by  which  it  is  de- 
stroyed.    Repeated  evaporations  and  solu- 
tions render  it  at  last  insoluble,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  combination  with  oxygen  from 
the  atmosphere.    It  is  soluble  in  alkohol, 
but  insoluble  in  aether.     It  unites  with 
alumine,  and  if  boiled  with  neutral  salts 
thereof,  precipitates  them.    It  precipitates 
with  strong  acids,  and  with  the  oxides  from 
solutions  of  most  metallic  salts,  especially 
muriate   of  tin.    It   readily   unites  with 
alkalies,  and  forms  compounds  with  them, 
which  are  soluble  in  water.    No  part,  how- 
ever, of  this  subject  has  been  hitherto  suf- 
ficiently examined. 

In  the  preparation  of  all  the  extracts,  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  the  wa- 
ter be  evaporated  as  speedily  as  possible,  in 
a  broad,  shallow  dish,  by  means  of  a  water- 
bath,  until  they  have  acquired  a  consistence 
proper  for  making  piUs ;  and,  towards  the 
end  of  the  inspissation,  that  they  should  be 
constantly  stirred  with  a  wooden  rod.  These  , 
general  rules  require  minute  and  accurate 
attention,  more  particularly  in  the  imme- 
diate evaporation  of  the  solution,  whether 
prepared  by  expression  or  decoction,  in  the 
manner  as  well  as  the  degree  of  heat  by 
which  it  is  performed,  and  the  promotion  of 
it  by  changing  the  surface  by  constant  stir- 
ring, when  the  liquor  begins  to  thicken, 
and  even  by  directing  a  strong  current  of 
air  over  its  surface,  if  it  can  conveniently  be 
done.    It  is  impossible  to  regulate  the  tem- 
perature over  a  naked  fire,  or,  if  it  be  used, 
to  prevent  the  extract  from  i)urning ;  the 
use  of  a  water  bath  is,  therefore,  absolutely 
necessary,  and  not  to  be  dispensed  with,  and 
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the  beauty  and  precision  of  extracts  so  mo 
e.ra,o,  to  draw'^a^.)  ^'XU 

bhdder     ^  '  "''^  urethra,  or 

b  addei.  Surgeons  also  sometimes  apply 
the  tenn  to  the  removal  of  tumoL^ 

of  cartir;'  to  the  taking 

of  cartilagmous  tumours  out  of  the  joints. 

iliawout.)    An  extract.    See  HtM 

nifP    T  f  ^^''•'-''^t  of  aco- 

nite. 1  ake  of  acomte  leaves,  fresh,  a  pound  • 
bru.se  them  in  a  stone  mortar,  'sp^Sg 
on  a  lit  le  water;  then  press  out  the  iuice 
and,  without  any  separation  of  the  sedimem' 
evaporate  ,t  to  a  proper  consistence.  The 
c  ose  IS  from  one  g.ain  to  five  grains.  For 
its  virtues,  see  ylconitum. 

^  EXTRACTUM  ALOES  PURIFICATUM,  Puri- 
fied extract  of  aloes.  Take  of  extract  of 
spike  aloe,  powdered,  half  a  pound  ;  boiling 
water,  four  pints.  Macerate  for  three  day! 
m  a  gentle  heat,  then  strain  the  solution,  and 
set  1  by,  t].at  the  dregs  may  subside.  Pour 
oil  the  clear  solution,  and  evaporate  it  to  a 
proper  consistence.  The  dose,  from  five  to 
fifteen  grams.    See  Mods. 

EXTIIACTUM     ANTIKMIDIS.         Extl'aCt  of 

chamomde  formerly  called  extractum  cha- 
ma^meli.  Take  of  chamomile  flowers,  dned 

iS  r  "T"'  ^  g'-'ilo";  oildo.vn  to 
torn  pints,  and  strain  the  solution  while  it  is 
l.ot  then  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consist- 
ence. Ihe  dose  ,s  ten  grains  to  a  scruple. 
*  or  Its  virtues,  see  Jntkemis  nobUis. 

J^olT^ ''^°^"''n?"^"°^''''^-  Extract  of 
belladonna  fake  of  deadly  night  shade 
ieaves,  fresh,  a  pound.  Bruise  them  in  a 
stone  mortar,  sprinkling  on  a  litlle  water; 
then  press  out  the  juice,  and  without  an,^ 
previous  separation  of  tlie  sediment,  eva- 
porate it  to  a  proper  consistence.  The  dose 
IS  from  one  to  five  grains.  For  its  virtues 
see  yllropa  belladonna.  '  ' 

Extractum  cixouon^.    Extract  of  bark, 
iake  of  lance-leaved  cinchona  bark,  bruised 

a  pound;  water  a  gallon;  boil  down  to  six 

pints,  and  strain  tlie  liquor,  while  hot.  In 
he  same  manner,  with  an  equal  quantity  of 

"'a  er,  four  times  boil  down,  and  strain. 

La^y.consume  all  the  liquors,  mixed  to- 

fracrshi^id  brk^ptS'T""-  .-''"'^  -rr 

andhardtoberedlXoptcTef"^ 

EXTUACTUM  CNCIION^  UESINOSUM.  Re- 

mous  extract  of  bark.  Take  of  lance- 
leaved  cinchona  bark,  bruised,  a  pound  - 
rectified  spirit,  four  pints;  maceraS  fi; 
four  days  and  strain.  Distil  tJ,e  tincture 
m  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  until  the  ex- 
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distillation  of  it  it 
haU  b"e  ctll       f "  f P--«  ove 
i    from  tef     ■   ""'^  P'-'^^^'-ved.    The  dose 

colocmr'Tl  ^'^rT'^'"'"''-  ^'^^••^-t 
,  <^  gciuon  ,  boil  down  to  four  nlntc 

evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence.  The 
dose  1.S  f,o^  I  hc 

vn  tues,  see  Cucumis  coloc],nlhis. 

il^XTRACTC/M   OOLOCVNTHIDIS  COMPOSITUM 

Compound  extract  of  colocynth.  Take 
of  colocynth  pulp,  sliced,  six  drachms  ex! 
tract  of  spike  aloe,  powdered,  an  ounce 
and  half;  scammony  gum-resin  powdeied 

aiachm;  proof  spirit,  a  pint.  Macerate 
the  colocynth  pulp  in  the  %irit,  for Tu, 
days,  in  a  gentle  heat:  strain  the  solution 
and  add  it  to  the  aloes  and  scammony  ;  t  en ' 
by  means  of  a  water  bath,  evaporate  t  o  a 
proper  consistence,  constantly  stirring  and 
about  the  end  of  the  inspissatfon,  iSn  the 

SXt— ^'^^ - 

ExTiiAc-juM  coNii.    Extract  of  hemlock 
formerly  called   succus   cicut..  sp'iTus.' 
Take  of  fresh  hemlock,  a  pound.  Bruise 
water    '1^'  ^P"»kling  on  a  little 

out  an v'  '^'"j"''^'^'  with- 

out an3  separation  to  the  sediment,  evapo- 
»ate  It  to  a  proper  consistence.  The  dose 
ii-om  hve  grains  to  a  sci  uple. 

Extractum  elaterh.    Extract  of  cla- 
termm.       Cut  the  ripe,  wild  cucumbers 
into  slices,  and  pass  the  juice,  very  ^ently 
expressed,  tluough  a  very  fine  hair  sieve 
into  a  glass  vessel  ;  then  set  it  by  for  some 

Poui-'oT  l"-^--'  ''^  subsided, 

lou,  o'.l,  and  throw  away  the  thinner  part 

,T';f ,~  «t  the  top.'  Dry  the  u/cker 
1  ait  v-^i.ch  remains  in  a  gentle  heat.  The 
.do«e  from    half  a  grainSo  tJiree  grain 
loi  Its  virtues,  see  ^fomor,lica  clalenunu 

Extractum  GEKTiAV^.  Extract  of 
gentian  jv,ke  of  gentian  root,  slice.J, 
a  pound;  boiling  water,  a  gallon;  mace- 
rate for  twenty-four  liours,  tJicn  boil  down 
to  tour  pints;  strain  the  liot  liquor,  and 
evaporate  it  to  a  projjer  consistence.  Dose 
from  ten  to  thirty  grains.    Sec  Gcntiann. 

Extractum  GhrcYKMuzM.  Extract  of 
liquorice.  Take  of  liquorice  root,  sliced, 
a  pound;  boiling  water,  a  gallon ;  mace- 
rate fbr  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  down 
to  four  pints;  strain  the  hot  liquor,  and 
evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence.  Dose 
from  one  drachm  to  half  an  ounce.  See 
Gli/ci/rrhiza. 

Extractum  h^matoxyi.i.  Extract  of 
logwood,  formerly  called  extractum  ligm 
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eampechensis.  Take  of  logwood,  pow- 
ilered,  a  pound;  boiling  water,  a  gallon; 
mafcrate  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then  boil 
down  to  four  pints ;  strain  the  hot  liquor, 
and.  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence. 
Dose  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm. 
For  its  virtues,  see  Hcematoxylon  cam2)e- 
cldanum. 

ExTRACTUM  HUMULi.  Extfact  of  hops, 
Take  of  hops,  four  ounces ;  boiling  wa- 
ter, a  gallon  ;  boil  down  to  four  pints  ; 
strain  the  hot  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  a 
proper  consistence.  This  extract  is  said 
to  produce  a  tonic  and  sedative  power  com- 
bined ;  the  dose  is  from  live  grains  to  one 
scruple.     See  Humulus  bvpulus. 

ExTUACTUM  HYoscvAJii.  Extract  of 
henbane.  Take  of  fresh  henbane  leaves, 
a  pound  ;  bruise  them  in  a  stone  mortar, 
.s|)rinkling  on  a  little  water ;  then  press  out 
the  juice,  and,  without  separating  the  facu- 
lencies,  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consist- 
ence. Dose  from  five  to  thirty  grains. 
For  its  virtues,  see  JJj/osci/avms. 

ExTRACTUM  jALAPiE.  Extract  of  jalap. 
'J'ake  of  jalap-root  powdered,  a  pound  ; 
rectified  spirit,  four  pints;  water,  ten  pints; 
macerate  the  jalap-root  in  the  spirits  for  four 
days,  and  pour  otl'  the  tincture ;  boil  the 
remaining  powder  in  the  water,,  until  it  be 
reduced  to  two  pints  ;  then  strain  the  tinc- 
ture and  decoction  separately,  and  let  the 
foi-mer  be  distilled  and  the  latter  evaporated, 
until  each  begins  to  grow  thick.  Lastly, 
mix  the  extract  with  the  resin,  and  reduce 
it  to  a  proper  consistence.  Let  this  ex- 
tract he  kept  in  a  soft  state,  fit  for  forming 
pills,  and  in  a  hard  one,  so  that  it  may  be 
reduced  to  powder.  The  dose  from  ten 
to  twenty  grains.  For  its  virtues,  see  Convol- 
vulus Jalupa. 

Ex'i'aACTUM  opii.  Extract  of  opium,  for- 
merly called  extractum  thebaicuni.  Opium 
colatum.  Take  of  opium,  sliced,  half  a 
pound;  water,  three  pints;  pour  a  small 
quantity  of  the  water  upon  the  opium,  and 
macerate  it  for  twelve  hours,  that  it  may  be- 
come soft  ;  then,  adding  the  remaining  wa- 
ter gradually,  rub  them  together  until  the 
mixture  be  complete.  Set  it  by,  that  the 
foBculencies  may  subside  ;  then  strain  the 
liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consist- 
ence. Dose,  from  half  a  grain  to  five 
grains. 

Extractum  i>avavkius.  Extract  of  white 
poppy.  Take  of  white  poppy  capsules 
bruised,  and  freed  from  the  seeds,  a  pound  ; 
boiling  water  a  gallon.  Macerate  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  then  boil  uown  to  four  pints  ; 
strain  tlie  hot  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  a 
proper  consistence.  Six  grains  arc  about 
equivalent  to  one  of  opium.  For  its  virtues, 
see  Papnver  allmm. 

Extractum  riiei.  Extract  of  rhubarb. 
Take  of  rhubarb  root,  powdered,  a  pound  ; 
proof  spirit,  a  pint ;  water,  seven  pints. 
iVIacerate  for  four  days  in  a  gentle  heat, 


then  strain  and  set  it  by,  that  the  fa:culen- 
cies  may  subside.  Pour  oirthe  clear  liquor, 
and  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence.  This 
extract  posesses .  tlie  purgative  properties 
of  the  root,  and  the  fibrous  and  earthy  parts 
are  separated ;  it  is  therefore,  a  useful 
basis  for  pills,  as  well  as  given  separately. 
Dose,  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  See 
Rheum. 

Extractum  sabsaparill.;!];.  Extract  of 
sarsaparilla.  Take  of  sarsaparilla  root, 
sliced,  a  pomid  ;  boiling  water,  a  gallon  ; 
macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil 
down  to  four  pints ;  strain  the  hot  liquor, 
and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence. 
In  practice  this  is  much  used,  to  render  the 
common  decoction  of  the  same  root  stronger 
and  more  efficacious.  Dose  from  ten  grains 
to  a  drachm.  For  its  virtues,  see  Stnilax' 
stirsaparilla, 

Extractum  saturni.  ,  See  Plumhi  ace- 
ialis  liquor. 

Extractum  taraxaci.  Take  of  dan- 
delion root,  fresh  and  bruised,  a  pound  ; 
boiling  water,  a  gallon  ;  macerate  for 
twenty-four  hours  ;  boil  down  to  four  pints, 
and  strain  the  hot  liquor  ;  then  evaporate  it 
to  a  proper  consistence.  Dose,  from  ten 
grains  to  a  drachm.  For  its  virtues,  see 
I.eonlodon  taraxacum. 

EXTRAFOLIACEUS,  Applied  to  sti- 
pulas,  which  are  below  the  footstalk,  and 
external  with  respect  to  the  leaf ;  as  in 
Astragalus  onohrichis, 

EXTRAVASA'TION.  {EwLravasaiio  ^ 
from  extra,  without,  and  vas,  a  vessel.) 
A  term  applied  by  surgeons  to  fluids,  whicii 
are  out  of  their  proper  vessels,  or  recepta- 
cles. Thus,  when  blood  is  effused  on  the 
surface,  or^in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
it  is  said  that  there  is  an  extravasation- 
When  blood  is  poured  from  the  vessels 
into  the  cavity  of  the  peritona;um,  in 
wounds  of  the  abdomen,  surgeons  call  this 
accident  extra  rasa  lien.  The  urine  is  also 
said  to  be  eslravasated,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  wound,  or  of  sloughing,  or 
ulceration,  it  makes  its  way  into  the  cel- 
lular substance  or  among  the  abdominal 
viscera.  When  the  bile  spreads  among 
the  convolutions  of  the  bowels,  in  wounds 
of  the  gall-bladder,  it  is  also  a  species  of 
extravasation. 

EXTREMITIES.  This  term  is  applied 
to  the  limbs,  as  distinguishing  them  from 
the  other  divisions  of  the  animal,  the  head 
and  trunk.  The  extremities  are  four  in 
number,  divided  in  man  into  upper  and 
lower ;  in  other  animals  into  anterior  and 
posterior.  Each  extremity  is  divided  into 
four  parts  ;  the  upper  into  the  shoulder, 
the  ann,  the  fore-arm  and  the  hand :  the 
lower  into  the  hip,  the  thigh,  the  leg,  and 
the  foot. 

EYE.  Oculus.  The  parts  which  con- 
stitute the^oye  are  divided  into  external  an4, 
internal,    The  external  parts  are  : 
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1 .  The  eyebrows,  or  super-cilia,  wJiich  form 
arches  of  hair  above  the  orbit,  at  tlie  lower 
part  of  tlie  forehead.  Their  use  is  to  pre- 
vent the  sweat  falling  into  the  eyes,  and  for 
moderating  the  light  above. 

2.  The  eyelashes,  or  cilia,  are  the  short 
hairs  that  gi-o\V  on  the  margin  of  the  eye- 
lids ;  they  keep  external  bodies  out  of  the 
eyes  and  moderate  the  influx  of  light. 

3.  The  eyelids,  or  pnlpebree,  of  wliich, 
Gne  is  superior  or  upper,  and  the  other  in- 
ferior, or  under ;  where  they  join  outwardly, 
it  is  called  the  external  canthus ;  inwardly, 
towards  the  nose,  the  internal  canthus ;  they 
cover  and  defend  the  eyes. 

The  margin  of  the  eyelids,  which  is  car- 
tilaginous, is  called  tarsus. 

In  the  tarsus,  and  internal  surface  of  the 
eyelids,  small  glands  are  situated,  called 
glandules  MeibomiancE,  because  Meibomius 
discovered  them ;  they  secrete  an  oily  or 
mucilaginous  fluid,  which  prevents  the  attri- 
tion of  the  eyes  and  eyelids,  and  facilitates 
their  motions. 

4.  The  lachrymal  glands,  or  glandula 
lachrymales,  which  are  placed  near  the  ex- 
ternal canthus,  or  corner  of  the  eyes,  in  a 
little  depression  of  the  os  frontis. 

From  these  glands  six  or  more  canals 
issue,  which  are  called  lachrymal  ducts,  or 
ductus  lachrijmales,  and  they  open  on  the 
internal  surface  of  the  upper  eyelid. 

5.  The  lachrymal  caruncle,  or  caruncula 
lachrymalis,  which  is  situated  in  the  internal 
angle,  or  canthus  of  the  eyelids. 

6.  Puncta  lachrymalia,  are  two  callous 
orifices  or  openings,  which  appear  at  the  in- 
ternal angle  of  tlie  tarsus  of  the  eyelids  ; 
the  one  in  the  superior,  the  other  in  the 
inferior  eyelid. 

7.  The  canalcs  lachrymales,  or  lachrymal 
ducts,  are  two  small  canals,  which  proceed 
from  the  lachrymal  points  into  the  lachrymal 
sac. 

8.  The  saccus  lachrymnlis,  or  lachrymal 
sac,  is  a  membranous  sac,  which  is  situated 
in  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eye. 

9.  The  ductus  nasalis,  or  nasal  duct,  is  a 
membraneous  canal,  which  goes  from  the 
inferior  part  of  the  lachrymal  sac  through 
the  bony  canal  below,  and  a  little  behind, 
into  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  and  opens 
under  the  inferior  spongy  bone  into  the 
nostril. 

10.  The  mernbrana  conjunctiva,  or  con- 
junctive membrane,  which,  from  its  white 
colour  is  called  also  nlbuginea,  or  white  of 
the  eye,  is  a  membrane  which  lines  the 
internal  superficies  of  the  eyelids,  and  covers 
the  whole  fore-part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  : 
it  is  very  vascular,  as  may  be  seen  in  inflam- 
mations. 

The  bulb,  or  globe  of  the  eye,  is  com- 
posed of  eight  membranes,  or  coverings,  two 
chambers,  or  camera:,  and  three  humours, 
improperly  so  called. 

The  membranes  of  the  globe  of  the  oye, 


are,  four  in  the  hinder  or  posterior  part  of 
the  bulb,  or  globe,  viz.  sclerotica,  clioroidea, 
retina,  and  hyaloidea,  or  arachnoidea  ;  Jour 
in  the  fore  or  anterior  part  of  the  bulb,  viz. 
cornea  transparens,  iris,  uvea,  and  capsule  if 
the  crystalline  lens. 

The  memb7-ana  sclerotica ,  or  the  sclerotic 
or  horny  membrane,  is  the  outermost.  It 
begins  from  the  optic  nerve,  forms  the 
spherical  or  globular  cavity,  and  terminates 
in  the  circular  margin  of  the  transparent 
cornea. 

The  niemhrana  choroulea,  or  ctioroides,  is 
the  middle  tonic  of  the  bulb,  of  a  black  co- 
lour, beginning  from  the  optic  nerve,  and 
covering  the  internal  superficies  of  the  scle- 
rotica, to  the  margin  of  the  transparent  cor- 
nea. In  this  place  it  secedes  from  the 
cornea,  and  deflects  transversely  and  in- 
wardly, and  in  the  middle  forms  a  round 
foramen.  This  circular  continuation  of 
the  choroidea  in  the  anterior  surface  is  called 
iiis,  in  the  posterior  superficies,  uvea. 

TheTound  opening  in  the  centre  is  called 
the  pupil,  or  pupUla.  This  foramen,  or 
round  opening,  can  be  dilated,  or  contract- 
ed by  the  moving  powers  of  almost  invisible 
muscular  fibres. 

The  mernbrana  retina,  is  the  innennost 
tunic  of  a  white  colour,  and  similar  to  mu- 
cus, being  an  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve, 
chiefly  composed  of  its  medullary  part.  It 
covers  the  inward  surface  of  the  choroides, 
to  the  margin  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and 
there  terminates. 

The  chambers,  or  camerce  of  the  eyes  are  : 

1.  Camera  anlenor,  or  fore-chamber  ;  an 
open  space,  which  is  formed  anteriorly,  by 
the  hollow  surface  of  the  cornea  transpa- 
rens, and  posteriorly,  by  the  surface  of  the 
iris. 

3.  Camera  posterior,  that  small  space 
which  is  bounded  anteriorly  by  the  lumen 
uvea,  and  jmpilla,  or  pupil ;  posteriorly 
by  the  anterior  surface  of  tlie  crystalline 
lens. 

Both  these  chambers  are  filled  with  an 
aqueous  humour.  The  humours  of  the 
eye,  as  they  are  called,  are  in  number 
three : 

1 .  The  aqueous  humour,  which  fills  both 
chambers. 

2.  The  crystalline  lens,  or  humour,  is  a 
pellucid  body,  about  the  size  of  a  lentil, 
which  is  included  in  an  exceedingly  fine 
membrane,  or  capsula,  and  lodged  in  a  con- 
cave depression  of  the  vitreous  humour. 

3.  The  vitreous  humour,  is  a  pellucid, 
beautifully  transparent  substance,  which  fills 
the  whole  i)ulb  of  the  eye  behind  tlie 
crystalline  lens.  Its  external  surface  is 
surrounded  with  a  most  pellucid  mem- 
brane, which  is  called  mernbrana  hyaloidea, 
or  arachnoidea.  In  the  anterior  part  is  a 
fovea,  or  bed,  for  the  crystalline  lens. 

The  connection  of  tlie  bulb  is  made 
anteriorly,   by  means  of  the  conjiinclive 
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membrane,  witli  the  inner  surface  of  tlie 
eyelids,  or  palpebris  ;  posteriorly,  by  the  ad- 
hesion of  six  muscles  of  the  bulb  and  the 
optic  nerve,  with  the  orbit. 

The  optic  nerve,  or  nervus  opHctis,  per- 
forates the  sclerotica  and  choroides,  and  then 
constitutes  the  retina,  by  spreading  itself  on 
the  whole  posterior  part  of  the  internal  globe 
of  the  eye. 

The  muscles  by  wliich  the  eye  is  moved 
in  the  orbit,  are  six  ;  much  fat  surrounds 
them,  and  fdls  up  the  cavities  in  which  the 
eyes  are  seated.  The  ai-teries  are  the  inter- 
nal orbital,  the  central,  and  the  ciliary  arte- 
ries. The  veins  empty  themselves  into  the 
external  jugulars.  The  nerves  are  the  optic, 
and  branches  from  the  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  pair. 

The  use  of  the  eye  is  to  forna  the  organ  of 
vision.    See  Vision. 


Externally,  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  th« 

transparent  cornea,  are  moistened  with  a 
most  limpid  fluid, called  lackrT/mce,  or  tears  ; 
the  same  pellucid  subtile  fluid  exactly  fills 
all  the  pores  of  the  transparent  cornea  ]  for, 
deprived  of  this  fluid,  and  beii^g  exposed  to 
the  air,  that  coat  of  the  eye  becomes  dry, 
shrivelled,  and  cloudy,  impeding  the  rays  of 
light. 

EYE-BRIGHT.    See  Euphrasia. 
EYE-BROW.       Siqiercilium.  See 
Eye. 

EYEtLID.    Palpehra.    See  Eye. 

Eye-tooth.  The  fangs  of  the  two  upper 
cuspidati  are  very  much  larger  than  those  on 
each  side  and  extend  up  near  to  the  orbit,  on 
which  account  they  have  been  called  eye- 
teeth.    See  Teeth. 
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or  ft.  In  a  prescription  these  letters 
are  abbreviations  of  Jiat,  or  Jiant,  let  it,  or 
them  be  made  ;  thus  /.  bolus,  let  the  sub- 
stance or  substances  prescribed  be  made  into 
a  bolus. 

FA'BA.    A  bean.    See  Bean. 
Paba  crassa.    See  Sedum  telephium. 
Paba  -iEGiTTiACA.      See  Nymjihcea  ne- 
iumbo, 

Eaba  febrifuga.     See  Ignatia  amara. 
Faba  indica.     See  Ignatia  amara. 
Faba  major.    The  garden  bean,  S6e 
JBean. 

Faba  minor.  The  horse-bean.  It  dif- 
fers no  otherwise  from  the  garden  bean  than 
in  being  less. 

Faba  pechi/rim.  Faha  pichv.rim  ;  Faba 
pechuris.  Brasilian  bean.  An  oblong  oval, 
brown,  and  ponderous  seed,  supposed  to  be 
the  produce  of  a  Lauras,  brought  from  the 
Brazils.  Their  smell  is  like  that  of  musk, 
between  it  and  the  scent  of  sassafras.  They 
are  exhibited  as  carminatives  in  flatulent 
colics,  diarrhoeas,  and  dysenteries. 

Faba  purgatrix.    See  Ricinus. 

Faba  sancti  ignatii.  See  Ignatia 
amara. 

Faba  suilla.    See  Hyoscyamus. 

Faba'ria.  (From  faba,  a  bean,  which  it 
resembles. )    Sec  Sedum  telephium. 

FABRICIUS,  HiERONYMus,  born  at 
Aquapendente  in  Italy,  1537.  He  studied 
at  Padua  under  Fallopius,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded as  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery 
there  ;  which  office  he  held  for  nearly  half  a 
century  with  great  credit,  and  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-two,  universally  re- 


gretted.  Tlie  republic  of  Venice  also  con- 
ferred many  honours  upon  him.  He  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  first  to  notice  the 
valves  of  the  veins,  which  he  demonstrated 
in  1574.  But  his  surgical  works  obtained 
him  most  reputation  ;  indeed  he  has  been 
called  the  Father  of  modern  surgery.  His 
first  publication  in  1592  contained  five  Dis- 
sertations on  Tumours,  Wounds,  Ulcers, 
Fractures,  and  Dislocations.  He  afterwards 
added  another  part,  treating  of  all  the 
diseases  which  are  curable  by  manual 
operation.  This  work  passed  through 
seventeen  editions  in  diflferent  languages. 

FABRICIUS,  James,  was  born  at 
Rostock,  in  1577.  After  travelling  througli 
difl^erent  parts  of  Europe,  he  graduated  at 
Jena,  and  soon  gained  extensive  practice. 
He  was  professor  of  medicine  and  the 
mathematics  at  Rostock  during  forty  years, 
and  first  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burgh;  afterwards  went  to  Copenhagen, 
and  was  made  physician  to  the  kings  of 
Norway  and  Denmark,  and  died  there,  in 
1652.  He  has  left  several  tracts  on  me- 
dical subjects, 

FABRICIUS,  Philip  Conrad,  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  Helmstadt,  was  au- 
thor of  several  useful  works  in  anatomy  and 
surgery.  His  first  treatise,  "  Idea  Ana- 
tomcs  Practicse,"  1741,  contained  some 
new  directions  in  the  Art  of  Injection,  and 
described  several  branches  of  the  Portio 
Dura,  &c.  In  another  work  he  has  some 
good  observations  on  the  Abuse  of  Trepan- 
ning. 

FABRICIUS,  William,  better  known 
Kk 
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by  the  name  of  Hildanus,  from  Hilden,  in 
Switzerland,  where  he  was  born  in  1560. 
He  repaired  to  Lausanne,  to  complete  his 
knowledge  of  surgery,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six  ;  and  distinguished  himself  there  by  his 
assiduity,  and  the  successful  treatment  of 
many  difficult  cases.  He  studied  medicine 
also,  and  went  to  practise  both  arts  at 
Payenne,  in  1605  ;  but  ten  years  after  was 
invited  to  Berne  by  the  senate,  who  granted 
him  a  pension.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
severe  illness  prevented  his  professional 
exertions,  which  had  procured  him  general 
esteem,  and  high  reputation.  His  death 
occurred  in  1634.  His  works  were  written 
in  German,  but  have  been  mostly  translated 
into  Latin.  He  published  five  "  Centuries 
of  Observations,"  which  present  many 
curious  facts,  as  also  several  instruments 
invented  by  him. 

FACE.    Fades.     The  lower  and  ante- 
rior part  of  the  cranium,  or  skull. 

FA'CIAL.    Facialis.    Belonging  to  the 
face  ;  as  facial  nerve,  &c. 

Facial  nerve.  Nervus facialis.  Portio 
dura  of  the  auditory  nerve.  These  nerves 
are  two  in  number,  and  are  properly  the 
eighth  pair :  but  are  commonly  called  the 
seventh,  being  i-eckoned  with  the  auditory, 
which  is  the  portio  mollis  of  the  seventh  pair. 
They  arise  from  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the 
brain,  pass  through  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone  to  the  face,  where  they 
form  tlie  pes  anserinus,  which  supplies  the 
integuments  of  the  face  and  forehead. 

FA'CIES.    The  face.    See  Face.  ' 

Facies  HippociiATiCA.  That  particular 
disposition  of  the  features  which  immediately 
precedes  the  stroke  of  death  is  so  called,  be- 
cause it  has  been  so  admirably  described  by 
Hippocrates. 

Facies  hubra.    See  GuUa  rosacea. 

FACTI'TIOUS.  A  term  applied  to  any 
thing  which  is  made  by  art,  in  opposition  to 
that  which  is  native,  or  found  already  made 
in  nature. 

FA'CULTY.  FacuUas.  The  power  or 
ability  by  which  any  action  is  perfoiTned. 

F.ffi;'cEs.  The  plural  oifcex.  The  alvine 
excretions. 

FiE'CULA.  (Diminutive  oifcex.)  A 
substance  obtained  by  bruising  or  grinding 
certain  vegetables  in  water.  It  is  that 
part  which,  after  a  little,  falls  to  the  bottom. 
The  faccula  of  plants  differs  principally  from 
gum  or  mucus  in  being  ins'oluble  in  cold 
water,  in  which  it  falls  with  wonderful 
quickness.  There  arc  few  plants  which  do 
not  contain  faccula  ;  but  the  seeds  of  grami- 
neous and  leguminous  vegetables,  and  all 
tuberose  roots  contain  it  most  plentifully. 

F.^X.  {F(cx,  cBcis.  f.  an  excretion.)  The 
alvine  excretions  are  called /<Fce.?. 

FAGA'RA.  (From  fagus,  the  beech, 
which  it  resembles. )  Tlie  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class, 
Tetrandria ;  Order,  Mono^ynia. 


Faoara  major.     See  Fagara  plerota. 

Fagara  octandra.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  Tacama- 
haca,  which  is  a  resinous  substance  that 
exudes  both  spontaneously,  and  when  in- 
cisions are  made  into  the  stem  of  this  tree: 
Fagara  foliolis  tomentosis,  of  Linnajus,  and 
not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  from  the 
Populus  balsamifera.  Two  kinds  of  a 
tacamahaca  are  met  with  in  the  shops.  The 
best,  called,  from  its  being  collected  in  a 
kind  of  gourd  shell,  tacamahaca  in  shells,  is 
somewhat  unctuous  and  soft,  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowish or  greenish  colour,  a  bitterish  aro- 
matic taste,  and  a  fragrant  delightful  smell, 
approaching  to  that  of  lavender  and  am- 
bergris. The  more  common  sort  is  in  semi- 
transparent  grains,  of  a  whitish,  yellowish, 
brownish,  or  greenish  colour,  and  of  a  less 
grateful  smell  than  the  former.  Tacamahaca 
was  formerly  in  high  estimation  as  an  in- 
gredient in  warm  stimulating  plasters  ;  and 
although  seldom  used  internally,  it  may  be 
given  with  advantage  as  a  corroborant  and 
astringent  balsamic. 

Fagara  plerota.  Fagara  major ;  Cas- 
tana  Luzonis  ;  Cubebis.  This  plant  is  found 
in  the  Philippine  islands.  The  berries  are 
aromatic,  and,  according  to  Avicenna,  heat- 
ing, drying,  good  for  cold,  weak  stomachs, 
and  astringent  to  the  bowels. 

FAGOPY'RUM.  (From  <payos,  the 
beech,  and  Trvpos,  wheat ;  because  its  seeds 
were  supposed  to  resemble  the  mast,  i,  e. 
fruit  of  beech.)  See  Polygonum  fagojiy- 
ntm. 

Fagotri'ticum.  See  Polygonum  fago- 
pyrum. 

FA'GUS.  (From  ^0701,  to  eat;  its  nut 
bein^jMie  of  the  fii'st  fruits  used  by  man.) 

r.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  tlie 
Linnrean  system.  Class,  Monacia  ;  Order, 
Polyandria. 

2.  The  phannacopoci.al  name  of  the  beech. 
See  Fagus  sylvalica. 

Fagus  castanea.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  chesnut-tree.  Castanea ;  Lopima  ; 
Mota ;  Glans  Jovis  Theoplirasti,  Jupiter's 
acorn ;  Sardinian  acorn ;  die  common 
chesnut.  The  fruit  of  tliis  plant,  Fagus  — 
foliis  lanceolalu,  acnminato-serratis,  sublns 
niidis,  of  Linna;us,  ai*e  much  esteemed  as 
an  article  of  luxui^  after  dinner.  Toast- 
ing renders  them  more  easy  of  digest  ion ; 
but,  notwithstanding,  they  must  be  con- 
sidered as  improper  for  weak  stomachs. 
They  are  moderately  nourisliing,  as  con- 
taining sugar,  and  much  farinaceous  sub- 
stance. 

Fagus  sylvatica.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  beech-f  rce.  Fag%u  ;  Oxya  ;  Balanda  ; 
Valanitla.  The  fruit  and  interior  bark  of 
this  tree,  Fagus — foliis  ovalis,  obsolete  scrratis, 
of  Linnaeus,  are  occasionally  used  medici- 
nally, the  former  in  obstinate  headache, 
and  the  latter  in  the  cure  of  hectic  fever. 
Tlie  oil  expressed  from  beech-nuts  is  sup- 
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posed  to  destroy  worms ;  a  child  may  take 
two  drachms  of  it  niglit  and  morning ;  an 
adult  an  ounce.  The  poor  people  of  Si- 
lesia use  this  oil  instead  of  butter. 

FAHLUMITE.  A  sub-species  of 
octohedral  corundum. 

FAINTING.    See  Syncope. 

FAIRBURN.  The  name  of  a  village 
in  the  county  of  Ross,  in  the  north  of 
Britain,  where  there  is  a  sulphureous 
spring. 

FA'LCIFORM.  {Falcifonnis ;  from 
falx,  a  scythe,  and  forma,  resemblance.) 
Resembling  a  scythe. 

Falciform  process.  The  falx,  A 
process  of  the  dura  mater,  that  arises  from 
the  crista  galli,  separates  the  hemispheres  of 
the  brain,  and  terminates  in  the  tentorium. 

Falde'li/A.    Lint,  used  as  a  compress. 

Falling-sickness,    See  Epilepsia. 

Fallopian  tube.     See  Tuba  Fallopiana. 

Fallopian  ligament.  See  Foupart^s  liga- 
ment. 

FALLOPIUS,  Gaeriel,  a  physician  of 
Modena,  was  born  about  tiie  year  1523. 
He  showed  early  great  zeal  in  anatomy, 
botany,  chemistry,  and  other  branches  of 
knowledge ;  and  after  studying  in  Italy, 
travelled  to  other  countries  for  his  improve- 
ment. In  1548,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  anatomy  at  Pisa,  and  three  years  after  at 
Padua ;  where  he  also  taught  botany,  but 
with  less  celebrity.  His  death  happened  in 
1563.  He  distinguished  himself,  not  only 
as  an  anatomist,  but  also  in  medicine  and 
surgery.  Douglas  has  characterised  him 
as  highly  systematic  in  teaching,  successful 
in  treating  diseases,  and  expeditious  in  ope- 
rating. Some  of  the  discoveries,  to  which 
he  laid  claim,  appear  to  have  been  antici- 
pated ;  as,  for  instance,  the  tubes  proceeding 
from  the  uterus,  though  generally  called 
after  him  Fallopian.  However,  he  has  the 
merit  of  recovering  many  of  the  observ- 
ations of  the  ancients,  which  had  fallen  into 
oblivion.  His  "  Observationes  Anatomies," 
published  in  1561,  was  one  of  the  best 
works  of  the  1 6th  century ;  in  this  some  of 
the  errors,  which  had  escaped  his  master, 
Vesalius,  are  modestly  pointed  out.  Many 
other  publications,  ascribed  to  him,  were 
printed  after  his  death  ;  some  of  which  are 
evidently  spurious. 

FALX.    See  Falcifoi-m  process. 

FA'MES.  Hunger. 

Fames  canina.    See  Bulimia. 

Famigerati'ssimum  emplastuum.  (From 
famigeratus,  renowned  ;  from  fama,^  fame, 
and  gero,  to  bear  :  so  named  from  its  ex- 
cellence.) A  plaster  used  in  intermittent 
fevers,  made  of  aromatic,  irritating  sub- 
stances, and  applied  to  the  wrists. 

FAMILY.  Familia.  A  term  used  by 
naturalists  to  express  a  certain  order  of 
natural  productions,  agreeing  in  the  prin- 
cipal characters,  and  containing  numerous 
individuals,   not  only  distinct   from  one 


another,  but  in  whole  sets,  several  mem- 
bers being  to  be  CQllectcd  out  of  the  same 
family,  all  of  which  have  the  family  cha- 
racter,  and  all  some  subordinate  distinction 
peculiar  to  that  whole  number,  or,  though 
found  in  every  individual  of  it,  not  found 
in  those  of  any  others. 

It  has  been  too  common  to  confound  the 
words,  class,  family,  order,  &c.  in  natural 
history ;  but  the  determinate  meaning  of  the 
word  family  seems  to  be  that  larger  order 
of  creatures  under  which  classes  and  orders 
are  subordinate  distinctions. 

FA'RFARA.  (From /ar/arus,  the  white 
poplar :  so  called  because  its  leaves  resemble 
those  of  the  white  poplar. )  See  Tussilago 
farfaro. 

FARI'NA.  (From  far,  corn,  of  which 
it  is  made.)  Meal,  or  flour.  A  term  given 
to  the  pulverulent  and  glutinous  part  of 
wheat,  and  other  seeds,  which  is  obtained 
by  grinding  and  sifting.  It  is  highly  nu- 
tiitious,  and  consists  of  gluten,  starch,  and 
mucilage.    See  Triticum. 

FARINA'CEA.  (From/«rma,  flour.) 
This  term  includes  all  those  substances,  em- 
ployed as  aliment,  called  cercalia,  legumina, 
and  nuces  oleosce. 

FARINA'CEOUS.  [Fariaaceus ;  from 
farina,  flour.)  A  term  given  to  all  articles 
of  food  which  contain  farina.    See  Farina. 

Farina'rium.    See  Alica. 

Fa'rreus.  {¥rom far,  corn.)  Scurfy. 
An  epithet  of  urine,  where  it  deposits  a 
branny  sediment. 

FA'SCIA.  (From fascis,  a  bundle  ;  be- 
cause,  by  means  of  a  band,  materials  ai-e 
collected  into  a  bundle.)  1.  A  bandage, 
fillet,  or  roller. 

2.  The  tendinous  expansions  of  muscles, 
which  bind  parts  together,  are  termed 
fascia.     See  Aponeurosis. 

Fascia  lata.  A  thick  and  strong  ten- 
dinous expansion,  sent  off'  from  the  back, 
and  from  the  tendons  of  the  glutei  and  ad- 
jacent muscles,  to  surround  the  muscles  of 
the  thigh.  It  is  the  thickest  on  the  outside 
of  the  thigh  and  leg,  but  towards  the  inside 
of  both  becomes  gradually  tl)inner.  A  little 
below  the  trochanter  major,  it  is  lirmly 
fixed  to  thelineaaspera;  and,  further  down, 
to  that  part  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  tliat  is 
next  the  fibula,  where  it  sends  olF  the  tendi- 
nous expansion  along  the  outside  of  the 
leg.  It  serves  to  strengthen  the  action  of 
the  muscles,  by  keeping  them  firm  in  their 
proper  places  when  in  action,  particularly 
tiie  tendons  that  pass  over  the  joints  where 
this  membrane  is  thickest. 

FASCIA'LIS.  (From /a5da,  a  filletO 
See  Tensor  vagina/  femons. 

Fascia'tio.  (From/ascw,  a  fillet.)  The 
binding  up  any  diseased " or  wounded  part 
with  bandages. 

FASCICULARIS.     (From  fascis,  a 
bundle.)    Applied  to  roots  which  are  sessile 
at  their  base,  and  consist   of  bundles  of 
K  k  2 
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ilnger-llke  processes ;  as  the  root  of  the 
Ophris  nidus  avis.  ^ 

FASCICULATUS.  ^Fasciculate.  Bun- 
dled or  clustered.  Applied  to  nerves,  stems 
of  plants,  leaves,  &c.   See  Leaf  and  Canlis. 

FASCrCULUS.  (From  fascis,  abun- 
dle.)    1.  In  pharmacy,  a  handful. 

2.  In  botany,  a  fascicule  is  applied  to 
flowers  on  little  stalks,  variously  inserted 
and  subdivided,  collected  into  a  close 
bundle,  level  at  the  top ;  as  in  Svceet-william. 
It  differs  from, 

1.  A  corymb,  in  the  little  stalks  coming 
only  from  about  the  apex  of  the  peduncle, 
and  not  from  its  whole  length. 

2.  An  umbel,  from  the  stalks  not  coming 
from  a  common  point. 

3.  A  cyme,  in  not  having  its  principal 
division  umbellate. 

FAT.  Adeps,  A  concrete  oily  matter 
contained  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  ani- 
mals, of  a  white,  or  yellowish  colour,  with 
little  or  no  smell,  or  taste.  It  differs  in  dif- 
ferent animals  in  solidity,  colour,  taste,  &c. 
and  likewise  in  the  same  animal  at  different 
ages.  In  infancy  it  is  white,  insipid,  and 
not  very  solid;  in  the  adult  it  is  firm  and 
yellowish,  and  in  animals  of  an  advanced 
age,  its  colour  is  deeper,  its  consistence  va- 
rious, and  its  taste  in  general  stronger. 

The  fat  appears  to  be  useful  in  the  ani- 
mal economy  principally  by  its  physical 
properties  ;  it  forms  a  sort  of  elastic  cushion 
in  the  orbit  upon  which  the  eye  moves  with 
facility;  in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  in  the 
hips,  it  forms  a  sort  of  layer,  which  renders 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  body  upon  the 
skin  and  other  soft  parts  less  severe ;  its 
presence  beneatli  the  skin  concurs  in  round- 
ing the  outlines,  in  diminishing  the  bony 
and  muscular  projections,  and  in  beautifying 
the  form  ;  and  as  all  fat  bodies  are  bad 
conductors  of  caloric,  it  contributes  to  the 
preservation  of  that  of  the  body.  Full  per- 
sons in  general  suffer  little  in  winter  by 
the  cold. 

Age,  and  the  vai-ious  modes  of  life,  have 
much  influence  upon  the  development  of 
this  fluid :  very  young  children  are  gene- 
rally fat.  Fat  is  rarely  abundant  in  the 
young  man  ;  but  tlie  quantity  of  it  increases 
much  towards  the  age  of  thirty  years,  par- 
ticularly if  the  nourishment  is  succulent, 
and  the  life  sedentary ;  the  abdomen  pro- 
jects, the  hips  increase  in  size,  as  well  as 
the  breasts  in  women.  The  fat  becomes 
more  yellow  in  proportion  as  the  age  is 
more  advanced.  Fat  meat  is  nourishing  to 
those  that  liave  strong  digestive  powers.  It 
is  used  externally,  as  a  softening  remedy, 
and  enters  into  the  composition  of  ointments 
and  plasters. 

«  Concerning  the  nature  of  this  im- 
portant product  of  animalisation,  notliing 
definite  was  known,  till  Clievreuil  devoted 
himself  with  meritorious  zeal  and  persever- 
ftncc  to  its  invcstig-ition.    Me  lias  already 


published  in  the  Annales  de  Chimic,  seven 
successive  memoirs  on  the  subject,  each  of 
them  surpassing  its  predecessor  in  interest. 
We  shall  in  this  article  give  a  brief  abstract 
of  the  whole. 

By  dissolving  fat  in  a  large  quantity  of 
alkohol,  and  observing  the  manner  in  which 
its  different  portions  were  acted  upon  by  this 
substance,  and  again  separated  from  it,  it  is 
concluded  that  fat  is  composed  of  an  oUi/ 
substance,  which  remains  fluid  at  the  ordi- 
naiy  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  of 
another  Jally  subsUiTice  which  is  much  less 
fusible.  Hence  it  follows,  that  fat  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  simple  principle,  but  as 
a  combination  of  the  above  two  principles, 
which  may  be  separated  without  alteration, 
One  of  these  substances  melts  at  about  45^. 
the  otlier  at  100°;  the  same  quantity  of  al- 
kohol which  dissolves  3.2  parts  of  the  oUi/ 
substance,  dissolves  1.8  only  of  the  fatly 
substance :  the  first  is  separated  from  tlie  al- 
kohol in  the  form  of  an  oil ;  the  second  in 
that  of  small  silky  needles. 

Each  of  the  constituents  of  natural  fat 
was  then  saponified  by  the  addition  of  po- 
tassa ;  and  an  accurate  description  given  of 
the  compounds  which  were  formed,  and  of 
the  proportions  of  their  constituents.  The 
oily  substance  became  saponified  more  rea- 
dily than  the  fatty  substance ;  the  residual 
fluids  in  both  cases  contained  tlie  sweet  oily 
principle  ;  but  the  quantity  that  proceeded 
from  the  soap  formed  of  the  oUy  substance, 
was  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  that  from 
the  fatty  substance.  The  latter  soap  was 
found  to  contain  a  much  greater  proportion 
of  the  pearly  matter  than  the  former,  in  tlie 
proportion  of  7.5  to  2.9  ;  the  proportion  of 
the  fluid  fat  was  the  reverse,  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  this  being  found  ia  the  soap  formed 
from  the  oily  substance  Of  the  fat. 

When  the  principles  which  constitute  fat 
unite  with  potassa,  it  is  probable  that  they 
experience  a  change  in  tlie  proportion  of 
their  elements.  Tliis  change  developes  at 
least  three  bodies,  margarine,  fluid  fat,  and 
the  sweet  principle;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  it  takes  place  without  the  absorption  of 
any  foreign  substance,  or  the  disengagement 
of  any  of  the  elements  which  arc  separated 
from  each  other.  As  this  change  is  effected 
by  the  intermedium  of  the  alkali,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  newly  formed  principles 
must  have  a  strong  affinity  for  salifiable 
bases,  and  will  in  many  respects  resemble 
the  acids;  and,  in  fact,  they  exhibit  tlie 
leading  characters  of  acids,  in  reddening  lit- 
mus, in  decomposing  the  alkaline  carbonates 
to  unite  to  their  bases,  and  in  neutralising 
the  specific  properties  of  the  alkalies. 

Having  already  pointed  out  the  analogy 
between  the  properties  of  acids  and  tlie  prin- 
ciples into  which  fat  is  converted  by  means 
of  the  alkalies,  the  next  object  was  to  examine 
the  action  which  other  bases  have  upon  fat, 
and  to  observe  the  effect  of  ivater,  and  of 
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the  cohesive  force  of  the  bases  upon  tlie  pro- 
cess of  saponification.  Tlie  substances  which 
the  author  subjected  to  experiment,  were 
soda,  the  four  alkaline  earths,  alumina,  and 
tlie  oxides  of  zinc,  copper,  and  lead.  After 
giving  a  detail  of  the  processes  which  he 
employed  with  these  substances  respectively, 
he  draws  the  following  general  conclusions  : 
— Soda,  barytes,  strontian,  lime,  the  oxide  of 
zinc,  and  the  protoxide  of  lead,  convert  fat 
into  margarine,  Jiuid  fat,  the  sweet  principle, 
the  yellow  colouring  principle,  and  the  odorous 
jyrinciple,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
potassa.  Whatever  be  the  base  that  has  been 
employed,  the  products  of  saponification  al- 
ways exist  in  the  same  relative  proportion. 
As  the  above  mentioned  bases  form  with 
margarine  and  the  fluid  fat  compounds 
which  are  insoluble  in  water,  it  follows,  that 
the  action  of  this  liquid,  as  a  solvent  of  soap, 
is  not  essential  to  the  process  of  saponifica- 
tion. It  is  remarkable  that  the  oxides  of 
zinc  and  of  lead,  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  and  which  produce  compounds  equally 
insoluble,  should  give  the  same  results  with 
potassa  and  soda,  —  a  circumstance  which 
proves 'that  those  oxides  have  a  strong  al- 
kaline power.  Although  the  analogy  of 
magnesia  to  the  alkalies  is,  in  other  respects, 
so  striking,  yet  we  find  that  it  cannot  con- 
vert fat  into  soap  under  the  same  circum- 
stances with  the  oxides  of  zinc  and  lead. 

It  was  found  that  100  parts  of  hog's-lard 
were  reduced  to  the  completely  saponified 
state  by  16.. 36  parts  of  potassa. 

The  properties  of  spermaceti  were  next 
examined  :  it  melts  at  about  112°;  it  is  not 
much  altered  by  distillation ;  it  dissolves 
readily  in  hot  alkohol,  but  separates  as  the 
fluid  cools  ;  the  solution  has  no  effect  in 
clianging  the  colour  of  the  tincture  of  lit- 
mus, a  circumstance,  as  it  is  observed,  in 
which  it  differs  from  margarine,  a  substance 
which,  in  many  respects,  it  resembles.  — 
Spermaceti  is  capable  of  being  saponified  by 
potassa,  with  nearly  the  same  phenomena  as 
when  we  submit  hog's-lard  to  the  action  of 
potassa,  although  the  operation  is  effected 
with  more  difficulty. 

Tlie  author's  general  conclusion  respect- 
ing the  fatty  matter  of  dead  bodies  is,  that 
even  after  the  lactic  acid,  the  lactates,  and 
other  ingredients  which  are  less  essential, 
are  removed  from  it,  it  is  not  a  simple,  am- 
moniacal  soap,  but  a  combination  of  various 
fatty  substances  with  ammonia,  potassa,  and 
lime.  Tlie  fatty  substances  which  were  se- 
parated from  alkohol,  had  different  melting 
points,  and  different  sensible  properties.  It 
follows,  from  Chevreuil's  experiments,  that 
the  substance  which  is  the  least  fusible,  has 
more  affinity  for  bases  than  those  which  are 
more  so.  It  is  observed,  that  adipocere 
possesses  the  characters  of  a  saponified  fat ; 
it  is  soluble  in  boiling  alkohol  in  all  propor- 
tions, reddens  litmus,  and  unites  readily  to 
potassa,  not  only  without  losing  its  weight, 


but  V\'ithout  having  its  fusibility  or  other 
properties  clianged. 

Chevreuil  has  shown,  that  hog's-lard, 
in  its  natural  state,  has  not  the  property  of 
combining  with  alkalies  ;  but  that  it  acquires 
it  by  experiencing  some  change  in  the  pro- 
portion of  its  elements.  This  change  being 
induced  by  the  action  of  the  alkali,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  bodies  of  the  new  formation 
must  have  a  decided  affinity  for  the  species 
of  body  which  has  determined  it.  If  we  ap- 
ply this  foundation  of  the  theory  of  saponi- 
fication to  the  change  into  fat  which  bodies 
buried  in  the  earth  experience,  we  shall  find 
that  it  explains  the  process  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory manner.  In  reality,  the  fatty  matter  is 
the  combination  of  the  two  adipose  sub- 
stances with  ammonia,  lime,  and  potassa  : 
one  of  these  substances  has  the  same  sensible 
properties  with  margarine  procured  from 
the  soap  of  hog's-lard;  the  other,  the 
orange-coloured  oil,  excepting  its  colour, 
appears  to  have  a  strong  analogy  with  the 
fluid  fat.  From  these  circumstances,  it  is 
probable  that  the  foi-mation  of  the  fatty  mat- 
ter may  be  the  result  of  a  proper  saponifica- 
tion produced  by  ammonia,  proceeding  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  muscle,  and  by  the 
potassa  and  lime,  which  proceed  from  the  de- 
composition of  certain  salts. 

The  author  remarks,  that  he  has  hitherto 
made  use  of  periphrases  when  speaking  of 
the  different  bodies  that  he  has  been  describ- 
ing, as  supposing  that  their  nature  was  not 
sufficiently  determined.  He  now,  however, 
conceives,  that  he  may  apply  specific  names 
to  them,  which  will  both  be  more  commo- 
dious, and,  at  the  same  time,  by  being 
made  appropriate,  will  point  out  the  relation 
which  these  bodies  bear  to  each  other.  The 
following  is  the  nomenclature  which  he 
afterwards  adopted  : — The  crystalline  matter 
of  human  biliary  calculi  is  named  chole- 
sierine,  from  the  Greek  words  xoKi],  bile, 
and  s-epeos,  soh'd  ;  spermaceti  is  named  cetine, 
from  K7JT0S,  a  whale ;  the  fatty  substance 
and  the  oily  substance,  are  named  respec- 
tively, stearine  and  ela'ine,  from  the  words 
reap,  fat,  and  eXaiov,  oil ;  margarine,  and  the 
fluid  fat  obtained  after  saponification,  are 
named  margaric  acid  and  oleic  acid,  while 
the  term  celic  acid  is  applied  to  what  was 
named  saponified  spermaceti.  The  marga- 
rates,  oleates,  and  celates,  will  be  the  generic 
names  of  the  soaps  or  combinations  which 
these  acids  are  capable  of  forming  by  their 
union  with  salifiable  bases. 

Two  portions  of  human  fat  were  examin- 
ed, one  taken  from  the  kidney,  the  other 
from  the  thigh  :  after  some  time  they  both 
of  them  manifested  a  tendency  to  separate 
mto  two  distinct  substances,  one  of  a  solid, 
and  the  other  of  a  fluid  consistence  :  the  two 
portions  difl^ered  in  their  fluidity  and  tlicir 
melting  point.  These  variations  depend 
upon  the  different  proportions  of  stearine 
and  elaine ;  for  the  concrete  part  of  fat  is  -a 
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combination  of  the  two  with  an  excess  of 
btearine,  and  the  fluid  part  is  a  combination 
with  an  excess  of  claVne.  The  fat  from  the 
otiier  animals  was  then  examined,  principally 
witli  respect  to  their  melting  point  and  their 
solubility  in  alkohol;  the  melting  point  was 
not  always  the  same  in  the  fat  of  the  same 
species  of  animal, 

Chevreuil  next  examines  the  change 
which  is  produced  in  the  different  kinds 
of  fat  respectively  by  the  action  of  potassa. 
All  the  kinds  of  fat  are  capable  of  being 
perfectly  saponified,  when  excluded  from  the 
contact  of  the  air  :  in  all  of  them  there  was 
the  production  of  tlie  saponified  fat  and  the 
sweet  principle  ;  no  carbonic  acid  was  pro- 
duced, and  tlie  soaps  formed  contained  no 
acetic  acid,  or  only  slight  traces  of  it.  The 
saponified  fats  liad  more  tendency  to  crys- 
tallise in  needles  than  the  fats  in  their  na- 
tural state  ;  they  were  soluble  in  all  pro- 
portions in  boiling-  alkohol  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  .  821 .  The  solution,  like  that  of 
the  saponified  fat  of  the  hog,  contained  both 
the  margaric  and  the  oleic  acids.  They 
were  less  fusible  than  the  fats  from  which 
they  were  formed  :  thus,  when  human  fat, 
after  being  saponified,  was  melted,  tlie  ther- 
mometer became  stationary  at  95°,  when 
the  fluid  began  to  congeal ;  in  that  of  the 
sheep,  the  thermometer  fell  to  11 8.. 5°,  and 
rose  to  1 22° ;  in  that  of  the  ox  it  remained 
stationary  at  118.5°;  and  in  that  of  the  ja- 
guar at  96. 5°. 

The  method  of  analysis  employed  was  to 
expose  the  diflerent  kinds  of  fat  to  boiling 
alkohol,  and  to  suffer  the  mixture  to  cool  : 
a  portion  of  the  fat  that  had  been  dissolved 
was  then  separated  in  two  states  of  combin- 
ation ;  one  with  an  excess  of  stearine  was 
deposited,  the  other  with  an  excess  of  elauie 
rem&ined  in  solution.  The  first  was  sepa- 
rated by  filtration,  and  by  distilling  the  fil- 
tered fliiid,  and  adding  a  little  water  towards 
the  end  of  the  operation,  we  obtain  the  se- 
cond in  the  retort,  imder  the  form  of  an  al- 
koholic  aqueous  fluid.  The  distilled  alkohol 
which  had  been  employed  in  tlie  analysis  of 
human  fat  had  no  sensible  odour  ;  the  same 
was  the  case  with  that  which  had  served  for 
ihe  analysis  of  the  fat  of  the  ox,  of  the  hog, 
and  of  the  goose.  The  alkohol  which  had 
been  employed  in  the  analysis  of  the  fat 
of  the  sheep,  had  a  slight  odour  of  candle- 
grease. 

All  the  soaps  of  stearine  were  analysed  by 
the  same  process  as  the  soap  of  the  fat  from 
which  they  had  been  extracted  :  there  was 
procured  from  them  the  pearly  super-mar- 
garale  of  pot.issa  and  the  oleatc ;  but  the 
first  was  much  more  .abundant  than  the 
second.  The  margaric  acid  of  the  stcar- 
ines  had  precisely  the  same  capacity  for 
saturation  as  that  which  was  extracted  from 
the  soaps  formed  of  fat.  The  margaric  acid 
of  the  stearine  of  the  sheep  was  fusildc  at 
J44",  and  tliat  of  the  stearine  of  (he  ox  at 


14f5.5°;  while  the  margaric  acids  of  the  hog 
and  the  goose  had  nearly 'the  same  fusibility 
with  the  margaric  acid  of  the  fat  of  these 
animals. 

Chevreuil  technically   calls  spermaceti, 
Celine.    In  the  fifth  memoir,  in  which  w'e 
liave  an  account  of  many  of  the  properties 
of  this  substance,  it  was  stated,  that  it  is  not 
easily  saponified  by  potassa,  but  that  it  is 
converted  by  this  reagent  into  a  substance 
which  is  soluble  in  water,  but  has  not  the 
saccharine  flavour  of  the  sweet  principle  of 
oils  ;  into  an  acid  analogous  to  the  margaric, 
to  which  the  name  of  celic  was  applied  ;  and 
into  another  acid,  which  was  conceived  to 
be  analogous  to  the  oleic.     Since  he  wrote 
the  fifth  memoir,  the  author  has  made  the 
following  observations  on  this  subject :  —  1 . 
That  the  portion  of  tlie  soap  of  cetine  vrhich 
is  insoluble  in  water,  or  the  cetate  of  potassa, 
is  in  part  gelatinous,  and  in  part  pearly  : 
2.  That  two  kinds  of  crystals  were  produced 
from  the  cetate  of  potassa  which  had  been 
dissolved  in  alkohol :  3.  That  the  cetate  of 
potassa  exposed,  under  a  bell  glass,  to  the 
heat  of  a  stove,  produced  a  sublimate  of  a 
fatty  matter  which  was  not  acid.    From  this 
circumstance  Chevreuil  was  led  to  suspect, 
that  the  supposed  cetic  acid  might  be  a  com- 
bination, or  a  mixture  of  margaric  acid,  and 
of  a  fatty  body  which  was  not  acid.  He 
accordingly  treated  a  small  quantity  of  it 
with  barytic  water,  and   boiled  the  soap 
which  was  formed  in  alkohol ;  the  greatest 
part  of  it  was  not  dissolved,  and  the  alkoholic 
solution,  when  cooled,  filtered,  and  distilled, 
produced  a  residuum  of  fatty  matter  which 
was  not  acid.    The  suspicion  being  thus 
confirmed,  Chevreuil  determined  to  subject 
cetine    to   a   new   train  of  experiments. 
Being  treated  with  boihng  alkohol,  a  cetine 
was  procured  which  was  fusible  at  120°, 
and  a  yellow  fatty  matter  which  began  to 
become  solid  at  89.5°,  and  which  at  7.3.5° 
contained  a  fluid  oil,  which  was  separated  by 
filtration." — Urcs  C'/iem.  Diet. 

FATU'ITAS.  (From  fatuus,  silly.) 
Fatuity  or  foolishness. 

FAU'CES.  (Fan.T,  pi.  fauces.)  A 
cavity  behind  the  tongue,  palatine  arch, 
uvula,  and  tonsils  :  from  which  the  pharynx, 
and  larynx  proceed. 

Fau'fki,.    Terra  japonica,  or  catechu. 

FAUX.  {Fain;  cis.  f.)  J.  The  gorge, 
or  mouth  or  opening  of  the  gullet. 

2.  Applied  by  botanists  to  the  opening  of 
the  tube  of  monopefalous  corols.  See  Corolla. 

Fava'go  AiJsTRAMs.  (From  favtis,  a 
honey-comb;  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
honey-comb.)  A  species  of  bastard 
sponge. 

FAVOSUS.  (From  favux,  a  Iioney- 
comb.)  Honey-coinb-like.  1.  Ajiplied  to 
some  eruptive  diseases  ;  as  Lichen  favosus, 
the  secretion  in  which  is  cellular  and  lioncy- 
comb-likc. 

2.  'J'o  jiarls  of  plants,  as  the  receptacle  of 
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the  onopordium,  which  has  cells  like  a 
honey-comb. 

FA'VUS.    1.  A  honey-comb. 

2.  A  species  of  achor,  or  foul  ulcer. 

FE'BRES.  (The  pleural  oifebris.)  An 
order  in  the  class  Pyrexice  of  Cullen,  charac- 
terised by  the  presence  of  pyrexia,  without 
primary  local  affection. 

FEBRI'CULA.  (Dim.  offebris,  a  fe- 
ver. )  A  term  employed  to  express  a  slight 
degree  of  symptomatic  fever. 

FEBRI'FUGA.  (From  febrem  fugare, 
to  drive  away  a  fever.)  The  plant  fever- 
few ;  lesser  centaury. 

FE'BRIFUGE.  {Fehfugus ;  from/e- 
bris,  a  fever,  anHfugo,  to  drive  away.)  That 
which  possesses  the  property  of  abating  the 
violence  of  any  fever. 

Febrifugum  crenu.  Regulus  of  anti- 
mony. 

Febrifugdm  oleum.  Febrifuge  oil. 
The  flowers  of  antimony,  made  with  sal- 
ammoniac  and  antimony  sublimed  togetlier, 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  when  they  deli- 
quesce. 

Febrifugus  pulvis.  Febrifuge  powder. 
The  Germans  give  this  name  to  the  pulvis 
stypticus  Helvetii.  In  England,  a  mixture 
of  oculi  cancrorum  and  emetic  tartar,  in  the 
proportion  of  half  a  drachm  and  two  grains, 
has  obtained  the  same  name ;  in  fevers  it  is 
given  in  doses  of  gr.  iii.  to  iv. 

Febrifugus  sal.  Regenerated  marine 
salt. 

FE'BRIS.  {Febris,  is.  i.;  from  ferveo, 
to  bum.)  A  fever.  A  disease  characterised 
by  an  inci*ease  of  heat,  an  accelerated  pulse, 
a  foul  tongue  and  an  impaired  state  of  seve- 
ral functions  of  the  body. 

Febris  alba.    See  Chlorosis. 

Febris  amphimerina.  A  quotidian 
fever. 

Febris  anginosa.  See  Scarlatina  angi- 
nosa. 

Febris  aphthosa.    See  Aphtha. 

Febris  ardens.  Fever  attended  by  a  very 
hot  or  burning  state  of  the  skin.     A  burn- 
ing inflammatory  fever. 
■   Febris  assodes.    A  tertian  fever,  with 
extreme  restlessness. 

Febris  bullosa.    See  Pemphigus. 

Febris  cacatobia.  An  intermittent 
fever,  with  diarrhoea. 

Febris  carcerum.    The  prison  fever. 

Febris  castrensis.  A  camp  fever,  ge- 
nerally typhus. 

Febris  catarrhalis.  A  fever,  either  ty- 
phoid, nervous,  or  synochal,  attended  with 
symptoms  of  catarrh. 

Febris  cholerica.  A  fever  attended 
throughout  with  bilious  diarrhoea. 

Febris  continua.  A  continued  fever. 
A  division  of  the  order  Febres,  in  the  class 
Pyrexia!  of  Cullen.  Continued  fevers  have 
no  intermission,  but  exacerbations  come  on 
usually  twice  in  one  day.  The  genera  of 
continued  fever  are  r 


1.  Synocha,  or  inflammatory  fever,  known 
by  increased  lieat ;  pulse  frequent,  strong, 
and  hard  ;  urine  high-coloured  ;  senses  not 
much  impaired.    See  Synocha. 

2.  Typhus,  or  putrid-tending  fever,  which 
is  contagious,  and  is  characterised  by  mode- 
rate heat ;  quick,  weak,  and  small  pulse; 
senses  much  impaired,  and  great  prostration 
of  strength.  This  genus  has  two  species : 
Typhus  petechialis,  attended  with  petechiee  ; 
and  Typhus  icterodes,  or  yellow  fever ;  and 
of  the  former  there  are  two  varieties  :  Ty- 
2)hus  mitior,  or  nervous  fever ;  and  Typhus 
grauior,  or  putrid  fever.  See  Febris  nervosa, 
and  Typhus. 

3.  Synochus,  or  mixed  fever.  See  Syno- 
chus. 

Ferris  elodes.  A  fever  with  continual 
and  profuse  sweating. 

Febris  epiala.  A  fever  with  a  continual 
sense  of  coldness.    See  Ejnalus. 

Febris  erysipelatosa.    See  Erysipelas. 

Febris  exanthematica.  A  fever  with 
an  eruption.    See  Exanthema. 

Febris  flava.    See  Typhus. 

Febris  hectica.  A  genus  of  disease  in 
the  class  Pyrexice,  and  ovA&r Febris,  of  Cullen. 
It  is  known  by  exacerbations  at  noon,  but 
greater  in  the  evening,  with  slight  remissions 
in  the  morning,  after  nocturnal  sweats  ;  the 
urine  depositing  a  furfuraceo-lateritious 
sediment;  appetite  good;  thirst  moderate. 
Hectic  fever  is  symptomatic  of  chlorosis, 
scrophula,  phthisis,  diseased  viscera,  &c. 

Febris  hungarica.  A  species  of  tertian 
intermittent  fever. 

Febris  hydrodes.  A  fever  with  profuse 
sweats. 

Febris  inflammatoria.    See  Synocha. 

Febris  intermittens.  An  intermittent 
fever,  or  ague.  A  division  of  the  order 
Febres  of  Cullen,  in  the  class  Pyrexite. 
Intermittent  fevers  are  known  by  cold,  hot, 
and  sweating  stages,  in  succession,  attend- 
ing each  paroxysm,  and  followed  by  an 
intermission  or  remission.  There  are  three 
genera  of  intermitting  fevers,  and  several 
varieties. 

1.  Quotifliana.  A  quotidian  ague.  Tlie 
paroxysms  return  in  the  morning,  at  an  in- 
terval of  about  twenty-four  hours. 

2.  Tertiana.  A  tertian  ague.  The  pa- 
roxysms commonly  came  on  at  mid-day,  at 
an  interval  of  about  forty  eight  hours. 

3.  Quartana.  A  quartan  ague.  The 
paroxysms  come  on  in  the  afternoon,  with 
an  interval  of  about  seventy-two  hours. 
The  tertian  ague  is  most  apt  to  prevail  in 
the  spring,  and  the  quartan  in  autumn. 

Of  the  quotidian,  tertian,  and  quartan 
intermittents,  there  arc  several  varieties  and 
forms ;  as  the  double  tertian,  having  a  pa- 
roxysm every  day,  with  the  alternate  pa- 
roxysms, similar  to  one  another.  Tlie  double 
tertian,  with  two  paroxysms  every  other  day. 
The  triple  tertian,  with  two  paroxysms  on  one 
day,  and  another  on  the  next.  The  double 
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quai-tan,  with  two  paroxysms  on  the  first  day. 
none  on  the  second  and  third,  and  two  again 
on  the  fourth  day.  The  double  quartan, 
with  a  paroxysm  on  the  first  day,  another  on 
the  second,  but  none  on  the  tliird.  The 
triple  quartan,  with  three  paroxysms  every 
fburtli  day.  The  triple  quartan,  witli  a 
paroxysm  every  day,  every  fourth  paroxysm 
being  similar. 

When  these  fevers  arise  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  they  are  called  vernal ;  and  when 
in  the  autumn,  they  are  known  by  the  name 
of  autumnal.  Intermittents  often  prove 
obstinate,  and  are  of  long  duration,  in 
warm  climates  ;  and  they  not  unfrequently 
resist  every  mode  of  cure,  so  as  to  become 
very  distressing  to  the  patient;  and  by 
the  extreme  debility  which  they  thereby 
induce,  often  give  rise  to  other  c'lronic 
complaints. 

It  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  acknow- 
ledged, that  marsh  miasmata,  or  tlie  effluvia, 
arising  from  stagnant  water,  or  marshy 
ground,  when  acted  upon  by  heat,  are  the 
most  frequent  exciting  cause  of  this  fever. 
In  marshes,  the  putrefaction  of  both  vege- 
table and  animal  matter  is  always  going 
forward,  it  is  to  be  presumed ;  and  hence  it 
has  been  generally  conjectured,  that  vege- 
table and  animal  putrefaction  imparted  a 
peculiar  quality  to  the  effluvia  arising  from 
thence.  We  are  not  yet  acquainted  with 
all  the  circumstances,  which  are  requisite  to 
render  marsh  miasma  productive  of  the  in- 
termittents ;  but  it  may  be  presumed  that  a 
moist  atmosphere  has  a  considerable  influ- 
ence in  promoting  its  action.  A  watery 
poor  diet,  great  fatigue,  long  watching, 
grief,  much  anxiety,  exposure  to  cold,  lying 
in  damp  rooms  or  beds,  wearing  damp  linen, 
the  suppression  of  some  long-accustomed 
evacuation,  or  the  recession  of  eruptions, 
have  been  ranked  among  the  exciting  causes 
of  intermittents ;  but  it  is  more  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  these  circumstances  act  only 
by  inducing  that  state  of  the  body,  which 
predisposes  to  these  complaints.  By  some, 
it  has  been  imagined  that  an  intermittent 
fever  may  be  communicated  by  contagion  ; 
but  this  supposition  is  by  no  means  consistent 
with  general  observation. 

One  peculiarity  of  tliis  fever  is,  its  great 
susceptibility  of  a  renewal  from  very  slight 
causes,  as  from  the  prevalence  of  an  easterly 
wind,  even  without  the  repetition  of  the  ori- 
ginal exciting  cause.  It  would  appear  that 
a  predisposition  is  left  in  the  habit,  which 
favours  the  recurrence  of  the  complaint. 
In  this  circumstance,  intermittents  differ 
from  most  other  fevers,  as  it  is  well  known, 
that  after  a  continued  fever  has  once  occur- 
red, and  been  removed,  llic  person  so  af- 
fected is  by  no  means  so  liable  to  a  fresh 
attack  of  tlie  disorder,  as  one  in  wliom  it  had 
never  taken  place. 

We  have  not  yet  attained  a  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  proximate  cause  of  an  intermit- 


tent fever,  but  a  deranged  state  of  the  stom- 
ach and  prima?  via;  is  that  which  is  most 
generally  ascribed. 

Each  paroxysm  of  an  intermittent  fever 
is  divided  into  three  different  stages,  which 
are  called  the  cold,  the  hot,  and  the  sweating 
stages  or  Jits. 

Tlie  cold  stage  commences  with  languor, 
a  sense  of  debility  and  sluggishness  in  mo- 
tion, frequent  yawning  and  stretching,  and 
an  aversion  to  food.  Tlie  face  and  extremi- 
ties become  pale,  the  features  shrink,  the 
bulk  of  every  external  part  is  diminished, 
and  the  skin  over  the  whole  body  appears 
constricted,  as  if  cold  had  been  applied  to 
it.  At  length  the  patient  feels  very  cold, 
and  universal  rigors  come  on  with  pains 
in  the  head,  back,  loins,  and  joints,  nau- 
sea and  vomiting  of  bilious  matter;  the 
respiration  is  small,  frequent  and  anxious  ; 
the  urine  is  almost  colourless  ;  sensibility  is 
greatly  impaired ;  the  thoughts  are  some- 
what confused  ;  and  the  pulse  is  small,  fre- 
quent and  often  irregular.  In  a  few  in- 
stances, drowsiness  and  stupor  have  pre- 
vailed in  so  higli  a  degree  as  to  resemble 
coma  or  apoplexy;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
usual. 

These  symptoms  abating  after  a  short 
time,  tlie  second  stage  commences  with  an 
increase  of  heat  over  the  whole  body,  red- 
ness of  the  face,  dryness  of  the  skin,  thirst, 
pain  in  the  head,  throbbing  in  the  tem- 
ples, anxiety  and  restlessness  ;  the  respira- 
tion is  fuller  and  more  free,  but  still  fre- 
quent ;  the  tongue  is  furred,  and  the  pulse 
has  become  regular,  hard,  and  full.  If  the 
attack  has  been  very  severe,  then  perhaps 
delirium  will  arise. 

When  these  symptoms  have  continued 
for  some  time,  a  moisture  breaks  out  on 
the  forehead,  and  by  degrees  becomes  a 
sweat,  and  this,  at  length,  extends  over  the 
whole  body.  As  this  sweat  continues  to 
flow,  the  heat  of  the.  body  abates,  the  thirst 
ceases,  and  most  of  the  functions  are  re- 
stored to  their  ordinary  state.  This  consti- 
tutes the  third  stage. 

It  must,  however,  be  obsen'ed,  tliat  in  dif- 
ferent cases  these  phenomena  may  prevail  in 
different  degrees,  and  their  mode  of  suc- 
cession vary ;  that  the  series  of  them  may 
be  more  or  less  complete ;  and  that  tlie 
several  stages,  in  tlie  time  they  occupy, 
may  be  in '  different  proportions  to  one 
another. 

Such  a  depression  of  strength  has  been 
known  to  take  place  on  the  attack  of  an 
intermittent,  as  to  cut  off  the  patient  at 
once;  hut  an  occurrence  of  this  kind  is 
very  uncommon. 

Patients  are  seldom  destroyed  in  inter- 
mittents from  general  inflammation,  or 
from  a  fulness  of  the  vessels  either  of  the 
brain  or  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  as  happens 
somclimcs  in  a  continued  fever ;  but  when 
they  continue  for  any  length  of  time,  they 
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afe  apt  to  induce  other  complaints,  such  as 
a  loss  of  appetite,  flatulency,  scirrhus  of 
the  liver,  dropsical  swellings,  and  general 
debility,  which  in  the  end  now  and  then 
prove  fatal.  In  warm  climates,  particularly, 
intermittents  are  very  apt  to  terminate  in 
this  manner,  if  not  speedily  removed  ;  and 
in  some  cases,  they  degenerate  into  conti- 
nued fevers.  When  the  paroxysms  are  of  short 
duration,  and  leave  the  intervals  quite  free, 
■we  may  expect  a  speedy  recovery  ;  but  when 
they  are  long,  violent,  and  attended  with 
much  anxiety  and  delirium,  the  event  may 
be  doubtful.  Relapses  are  very  common  to 
this  fever  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six 
months,  or  even  a  year ;  autumnal  inter- 
mittents are  more  difficult  to  remove  than 
vernal  ones,  and  quartans  more  so  than  the 
other  types. 

Dissections  of  those  who  have  died  of  an 
intermittent,  show  a  morbid  state  of  many  of 
the  viscera  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen ; 
but  the  liver,  and  organs  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  bile,  as  likewise  the  mesentery, 
are  those  which  are  usually  most  affected. 

The  treatment  of  an  intermittent  fever 
resolves  itself  into  those  means,  which  may 
be  employed  during  a  paroxysm,  to  arrest 
its  progress,  or  to  mitigate  its  violence ; 
and  those,  which  may  prevent  any  return, 
and  effect  a  permanent  cure :  this  forms 
of  course  the  more  important  part  of  the 
plan  ;  but  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  pal- 
liate urgent  symptoms ;  and  it  is  always  de- 
sirable to  suspend  a  paroxysm,  if  possible, 
not  only  to  prevent  mischief,  but  also  that 
there  may  be  more  time  for  the  use  of  the 
most  effectual  remedies.  When  therefore 
a  fit  is  commencing,  or  shortly  expected,  we 
may  try  to  obviate  it  by  some  of  those  means, 
which  excite  movements  of  an  opposite 
description  in  the  system  :  an  emetic  will 
generally  answer  the  purpose,  determining 
the  blood  powerfully  to  the  surface  of  the 
body ;  or  a  full  dose  of  opium,  assisted 
by  the  pedihwium,  &c.;  aether  also,  and 
various  stimulant  remedies  will  often  suc- 
ceed, but  these  may  perhaps  aggravate, 
should  they  not  prevent  the  fit ;  the  cold  bath, 
violent  exercise,  strong  impressions  on  the 
raindj  &c.  have  likewise  been  occasionally 
employed  with  effect.  Should  the  paroxysm 
have  already  come  on,  and  the  cold  stage  be 
very  severe,  the  warm  bath,  and  cordial  dia- 
phoretics in  repeated  moderate  doses  may  as- 
sist in  bringing  warmth  to  the  surface  :  when 
on  the  contrary  great  heat  prevails,  the  anti- 
phlogistic plan  is  to  be  pursued ;  and  it  may 
be  sometimes  advisable,  when  an  organ  of 
importance  is  much  pressed  upon,  to  take 
some  blood  locally,  or  even  from  the  general 
system,  if  the  patient  is  plethoric  and  ro- 
bust :  and  where  profuse  perspirations  occur, 
acidulated  drink  may  be  exhibited,  with  a 
little  wine  to  support  the  strength,  keeping 
the  surface  cool  at  tlie  same  time.  In  the 
intermissions,  in  conjunction  with  a  gene- 


rous diet,  moderate  exercise,  and  othei" 
means  calculated  to  improve  the  vigour  of 
the  system ;  tonics  are  the  remedies  especi- 
ally relied  upon.  At  the  head  of  these  we 
must  certainly  place  the  cinchona,  which 
taken  largely  in  substance,  will  seldom  fail 
to  cure  the  disease,  where  it  is  not  compli- 
cated with  visceral  affection  :  in  a  quotidian 
an  ounce  at  least  should  be  given  between 
the  fits,  in  a  tertian  half  as  much  more,  and 
in  a  quartan  two  ounces.  It  will  be  gene- 
rally better  to  clear  out  the  prima;  via;  before 
this  remedy  is  begun  witli ;  and  various  ad- 
ditions may  often  be  required,  to  make  it 
agree  better  with  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
particularly  aromatics  and  other  stimulants, 
aperients  or  small  doses  of  opium,  according 
to  circumstances.  We  must  not  be  content 
with  the  omission  of  a  single  paroxysm, 
but  continue  it  till  the  health  appears  fully 
established.  In  failure  of  the  cinchona,  other 
vegetable  tonics  may  be  tried,  as  the  salix, 
gentian,  calumba,  and  other  bitters ;  or  the 
astringents,  as  tormentil,  galls,  &c.  ;  or  these 
variously  combined  with  each  other,  or  with 
aromatics.  The  mineral  acids  are  often 
powerfully  tonic,  and  the  sulphuric  has  been 
of  late  stated  to  have  proved  very  successful 
in  the  removal  of  this  disease.  Some  me- 
tallic preparations  are  also  highly  efficacious, 
particularly  the  liquor  arsenicalis,  which 
however  is  too  hazardous  a  remedy  to  be 
employed  indiscriminately  ;  it  must  be  given 
in  small  doses  two  or  tlwee  times  a  day,  and 
its  effects  assiduously  watched.  The  sulphate 
of  zinc,  and  chalybeates,  may  be  used  more 
freely  alone,  or  preferably  joined  with  bit- 
ters. Where  visceral  disease  attends,  we 
can  hardly  succeed  in  curing  the  ague,  till 
this  be  removed ;  a  state  of  congestion, 
or  inflammatory  tendency,  may  require  local 
bleeding,  blistering,  purging,  &c.  ;  and 
when  there  is  a  more  fixed  obstruction,  par- 
ticularly in  the  liver,  the  cautious  use  of 
mercury  will  be  most  likely  to  avail. 

Febkis  lactea.  Milk  fever,  which  is 
mostly  of  the  synochus-type  attended  with 
much  irregularity  of  mind,  and  nervous- 
ness. 

Febms  LENTA.    See  Fehris  nervosa. 

Febris  lenticularis.  a  fever,  either 
typhus  or  synochus,  attended  by  an  eruption 
like  small  lentils. 

Febris  maligna.    See  Typhus.  ' 

Febris  miliaris.     See  Miliaria. 

Febris  morkillosa.    See  Rubeola. 

Febris  nervosa.  Febris  Lenta  nenosa. 
The  nervous  fever.  A  variety  of  the 
ti/phus  mitior  of  Cullen,  but  by  many 
considered  as  a  distinct  disease.  It  mostly 
begins  with  loss  of  appetite,  increased  heat 
and  vertigo;  to  which  succeed  nausea, 
vomiting,  great  langour,  and  pain  in  the 
head,  which  is  variously  described,  by  some 
like  cold  water  pouring  over  the  top,  by 
others  a  sense  of  weight.  The  pulse,  before 
little  increased,  now  becomes  quick,  febrile. 
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and  tremulous  ;  the  tongue  is  covered  witli 
a  white  crust,  and  there  is  great  anxiety 
about  the  prajcordia.  Towards  the  seventh 
or  eighth  day,  tlie  vertigo  is  increased,  and 
tinnitus  aurium,  cophosis,  delirium,  and  a 
dry  and  tremulous  tongue,  take  place.  '  The 
disease  mostly  terminates  about  the  four- 
teenth or  twentieth  day.     See  Ti/phus. 

Febris  nosocomiorum.  The  fever  of 
hospitals,  mostly  the  ti/phus  gravior. 

Febris  palustris.    The  marsh  fever. 

Ferris  pestilens.    See  Pestis. 

Febris  petechialis.    See  Typhus. 

Febris  putrida.    See  Typhus. 

Febris  remittens.  A  remittent  fever : 
a  fever  with  strong  exacerbations,  which  ap- 
proach in  some  cases  to  the  nature  of  a  pa- 
roxysm of  an  intermittent,  and  which  follow 
each  other  so  closely  as  to  leave  very  little 
time  between.  In  some,  there  is  a  great 
secretion  of  bile,  when  it  is  called  a  bilious 
remittent;  in  others,  there  is  great  putres- 
centy,  when  it  is  termed  a  jmtrid  remittent, 
and  so  on. 

Febris  scarlatina.     See  Scarlatina. 

Febris  synocha.    See  Synocha. 

Febris  typhodes.    See  Typhus. 

Febris  urticaria.    See  Urticaria. 

Febris  variolosa.    See  Variola. 

Febris  vesiculosa.    See  Erysipelas. 

FE'CULA.    See  Fcecula. 

FECUNDATION.    See  Generation. 

FEL.    See  Bile. 
,  Fel  nature.    See  Moes. 

FEL-WORT.  So  called  from  its  bitter 
taste,  like  bile.    See  Gentiana. 

Felli'oulus.    The  gall-bladder. 

Felli'flua  passio.     See  Cholera. 

Felon.  See  Paronychia. 

FELSPAR.  An  important  mineral 
genus,  distributed  by  Jameson  into  four 
species :  prismatic  felspar ;  pyramidal 
felspar  ;  prismato-pyramidal  felspar  ;  rhom- 
boidal  felspar. 

1.  The  prismatic  felspar  has  nine  sub- 
species, 

a.  Adularia. 

b.  Glassy  felspar. 

c.  Ice  spar. 

d.  Common  felspar. 

e.  Labradore  felspar. 
f.  .Compact  felspar. 

'  g.  Clink-stone. 

h.  Earthy  common  spar. 

i.  Porcelain  earth. 

2.  Pyramidal  felspar.  This  embraces 
the  scapolite  and  elaolite. 

3.  Prismato-pyramidal  felspar.  See 
Meionite. 

4.  Rhomboidal  felspar.  See  ifephelitie. 
Chiastolite  and  sodalite  have  also  been  an- 
nexed to  this  species. 

Fe'men.  [Quasi  ferimen;  from  fero,  to 
bear  :  so  called  because  it  is  the  chief  sup- 
port of  the  body.)    The  thigh. 

FEMINEUS.  A  flower  is  termed  a 
female,   which  is  furnished  with  the  pistil- 


Imn,' and  not  with  the  stamina;  the  pistil 
being  considered  as  tlie  female  generative 
organ. 

FEMORAL.  (Femoralis;  from  femur, 
the  thigh. )    Of  or  belonging  to  the  tliigh. 

Femora'lis  arteria.  A  continuation 
of  the  external  iliac  along  the  thigh,  from 
Poupart's  ligament  to  the  ham. 

FE'MORIS  OS.  The  thigh-bone.  A 
long  cylindrical  bone,  situated  between  the 
pelvis  and  tibia.  Its  upper  extremity  affords 
three  considerable  processes ;  these  are,  the 
head,  the  trochanter  major,  and  trochanter 
minor.  The  head,  which  forms  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  sphere,  is  turned  inwards,  and  is 
received  into  the  acetabulum  of  the  os  inno- 
minatum,  with  which  it  is  articulated  by 
enarthrosis.  It  is  covered  by  a  cartilage, 
which  is  thick  in  its  midde  part,  and  thin  at 
its  edges,  but  which  is  wanting  in  its  lower 
internal  part,  where  a  round  spongy  fossa  is 
observable,  to  which  the  strong  ligament, 
usually,  though  improperly  called  the  round 
one,  is  attached.  This  ligament  is  about  an 
inch  in  length,  flattish,  and  of  a  triangular 
shape,  having  its  narrow  extremity  attached 
to  the  fossa  just  described,  while  its  broader 
end  is  fixed  obliquely  to  the  rough"surface 
near  the  inner  and  anterior  edge  of  the  ace- 
tabulum of  the  OS  innominatum,  so  that  it 
appears  shorter  internally  and  anteriorly, 
than  it  does  externally  and  posteriorly. 

ITie  head  of  the  os  femoris  is  supported 
obliquely,  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the 
bone,  by  a  smaller  part,  called  the  cervix,  or 
neclc,  which,  in  the  generality  of  subjects,  is 
about  an  inch  in  length.  At  its  basis  we 
observe  two  oblique  ridges,  which  extend 
from  the  trochanter  major  to  the  trochanter 
minor.  Of  these  ridges,  the  posterior  one 
is  the  most  prominent.  Around  this  neck 
is  attached  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint, 
wliich  likewise  adheres  to  the  edge  of  tlie 
cotyloid  cavity,  and  is  strengthened  ante- 
riorly by  many  strong  ligamentous  fibres, 
which  begin  from  the  lower  and  anterior 
part  of  the  ilium,  and  spreading  broader  as 
they  descend,  adhere  to  the  capsular  liga- 
ment, and  are  attached  to  tlie  anterior  ob- 
lique ridge  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur.  Posteriorly  and  externally,  from 
the  basis  of  the  neck  of  the  bone,  a  large 
unequal  protuberance  stands  out,  which  is 
the  trochanter  'major.  The  upper  edge  of 
this  process  is  sharp  and  pointed  posteriorly, 
but  is  more  obtuse  anteriorly.  A  part  of  it 
is  rough  and  unequal,  for  the  inseilion  of 
the  muscles ;  the  rest  is  smooth,  and  covered 
with  a  tliin  cartilaginous  crust,  between 
which  and  the  tendon  of  the  glutieus  maxi- 
mus  that  slides  over  it,  a  large  bursa  mucosa 
is  interposed.  Anteriorly,  at  the  root  of 
this  process,  and  immediately  below  the 
bottom  of  the  neck,  is  a  small  j)rocess  called 
trochanter  ?ninor.  Its  basis  is  nearly  trian- 
gular, having  its  two  upper  angles  turned 
towards  the  head  of  the  femur  and  the  great 
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troclianter,  while  its  lower  angle  is  placed 
towards  tlie  body  of  the  bone.  Its  summit 
is  rough  and  rounded.  These  two  processes 
have  gotten  the  name  of  trochanters,  from 
tlie  muscles  that  are  inserted  into  them  being 
tlie  principal  instruments  of  the  rotatory 
motion  of  the  thigh.  Immediately  below 
these  two  processes  the  body  of  the  bone  may 
be  said  to  begin.  It  is  smooth  and  convex 
before,  but  is  made  hollow  behind  by  the 
action  of  the  muscles.  In  the  middle  of 
this  posterior  concave  surface  is  observed  a 
rough  ridge,  called  linea  aspera,  which  seems 
to  originate  from  the  trochanters,  and  ex- 
tending downwards,  divides  at  length  into 
two  branches,  which  terminate  in  the  tubero- 
sities near  the  condyles.  At  the  upper  part 
of  it,  blood-vessels  pass  to  the  internal 
substance  of  the  bone,  by  a  hole  that  runs 
obliquely  upwards. 

The  lower  extremity  of  the  os  femoris  is 
larger  than  the  upper  one,  and  somewhat 
flattened,  so  as  to  form  two  surfaces,  of 
which  the  anterior  one  is  broad  and  convex, 
and  the  posterior  one  narrower  and  slightly 
concave.  ,This  end  of  the  bone  terminates 
in  two  large  protuberances,  called  condyles, 
which  are  united  before  so  as  to  form  a 
pulley,  but  are  separated  behind  by  a  con- 
siderable cavity,  in  which  the  crural  vessels 
and  nerves  are  placed  secure  from  the  com- 
pression to  whicii  they  would  otherwise  be 
exposed  in  the  action  of  bending  the  leg. 
Of  these  tvvo  condyles,  the  external  one  is 
the  largest ;  and  when  the  bone  is  separated 
from  tlie  rest  of  the  skeleton,  and  placed 
perpendicularly,  the  internal  condyle  projects 
less  forwards,  and  descends  nearly  three- 
tenths  of  an  inch  lower  than  the  external 
one  ;  but  in  its  natural  situation,  the  bone  is 
jjlaced  obliquely,  so  that  both  condyles  are 
then  nearly  on  a  level  with  each  other.  At 
the  side  of  each  condyle,  externally,  there  is 
a  tuberosity,  the  situation  of  which  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  condyles  of  the  os  humeri. 
TJie  two  branches  of  the  linea  aspera  termi- 
nate in  these  tuberosities,  which  are  rough, 
and  serve  for  attachment  of  ligaments  and 
muscles. 

FE'MUR.  {Femur,  moris.n.)  The  tliigh. 

FENE'STRA.  (From  ^awai,  quasi phcii- 
ncstra.)    A  window,  entry,  or  hole. 

Fenestka  ovalis.  An  oblong  or  ellip- 
tical foramen,  between  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum  and  the  vestibulum  of  the  ear. 
It  is  shut  by  the  stapes. 

Fenestra  hotunda.  A  round  foramen, 
leading  from  the  tympanum  to  the  cochlea  of 
the  ear.  It  is  covered  by  a  membrane  in  the 
fresh  subject. 

FE'NNEL.    See  Anetliumfccniculunu 

FcjiTiel,  fwf^'s.    See  I'eucedanum. 

FE'NUGREEK.  See  Trigonellafienum 
gr/Kcum, 

FE'RINE.  [Ferinus,  savage  or  brutal.) 
A  term  occasionally  applied  to  any  malignant 
Of  noxious  disease. 


FERMENTA'TION.  {Femimtaiio, 
onis.  f.  ;  from fermento,  to  ferment.)  When 
aqueous  combinations  of  vegetable  or  animal 
substances  are  exposed  to  ordinary  atmosphe- 
rical temperatures,  they  speedily  undergo 
spontaneous  changes,  to  which  the  generic 
term  of  fermentation  has  been  given.  There 
are  several  circumstances  required  in  order 
that  fermentation  may  proceed:  such  are,  1.  A 
certain  degree  of  fluidity  :  thus,  dry  sub- 
stances do  not  ferment  at  all,  2.  A  certain 
degree  of  heat.  3.  The  contact  of  air. 
Chemists,  after  Boerhaave,  have  distinguish- 
ed three  kinds  of  fermentation, 

1.  The  vinous  or  spirituous,  which  affords 
ardent  spirit, 

2.  The  acetous,  which  affords  vinegar,  or 
acetic  acid, 

3.  The  putrid  fermentation,  or  putrefac- 
tion, which  produces  volatile  alkali. 

I.  The  conditions  necessary  for  vinous  fer- 
mentation are  :  1.  A  saccharine  mucilage. 
2.  A  degree  of  fluidity  slightly  viscid,  3.  A 
degree  of  heat  between  55  and  65  of 
Fahrenheit.  4.  A  large  mass,  in  which  a 
rapid  commotion  may  be  excited.  Wlien 
these  four  conditions  are  united,  the  vinous 
fermentation  takes  place,  and  is  known  by 
the  following  characteristic  phenomena : 
1.  An  intestine  motion  takes  place.  2.  The 
bulk  of  the  mixture  then  becomes  aug- 
mented. 3.  The  transparency  of  the  fluid 
is  diminished  by  opaque  filaments.  4,  Heat 
is  generated.  5.  The  solid  parts  mixed  with 
the  liquor  rise  and  float  in  consequence  of 
the  disengagement  of  elastic  fluid.  6,  A 
large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  disen- 
gaged in  bubbles.  All  these  phenomena 
gradually  cease  in  proportion  as  the  liquor 
loses  its  sweet  and  mild  taste,  and  it  becomes 
brisk,  penetrating,  and  capable  of  producing 
intoxication.  In  this  manner,  wine,  beer, 
cider,  &c.  are  made.  All  bodies  which 
have  undergone  the  spirituous  fermentation 
are  capable  of  passing  on  to  the  acid  fer- 
mentation ;  but  although  it  is  probable  that 
the  acid  feraientation  never  takes  place  be- 
fore the  body  has  gone  through  the  spirituous 
fermentation,  yet  the  duration  of  the  first  is 
frequently  so  short  and  imperceptible,  that 
it  cannot  be  ascertained.  Besides  tlje  bodies 
which  are  proper  for  spirituous  fermentation, 
this  class  includes  all  sorts  of  frecula  boiled 
in  water. 

II.  The  conditions  required  for  the  acid 
fermentation  are,  1 .  A  heat  from  70  to  85  de- 
grees of  Fahrenheit.  2.  A  certain  degree 
of  liquidity.  3.  The  presence  of  atmo- 
spheric air.  4.  A  moderate  quantity  of 
fermentable  matter.  The  phenomena  which 
accompany  this  fermentation,  are  an  intestine 
motion,  and  a  considerable  absorption  of  air. 
The  transparent  liquor  becomes  turbid,  but 
regains  its  limpidity  when  fermentation  is 
over.  Tlie  fermented  liquor  now  consists, 
m  a  great  measure,  of  a  peculiar  acid,  called 
the  acetic  acid,  or  vinegar.    Not  a  vestige  of 
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spirit  remains,  it  being  entirely  decomposed, 
but  the  greater  the  quantity  of  spirit  in  the 
liquor,  previous  to  the  fermentation,  the 
greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  true  vinegar 
obtained.  As  the  ultimate  constituents  of 
vegetable  matter  are  oxygen,  hydrogen,  aH^ 
carbon  ;  and  of  animal  matter,  the  same  three 
principles  with  azote,  we  can  readily  under- 
stand that  all  the  products  of  fermentation 
must  be  merely  new  compounds  of  these 
three  or  four  ultimate  constituents.  Ac- 
cordingly, 100  parts  of  real  vinegar,  or 
acetic  acid,  are  resolvable,  by  Gay  Lussac 
and  Thenard's  analysis,  into  50.ii24  carbon 
+  46.911  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  as  they 
exist  in  water,  +  2.863  oxygen  in  excess. 
In  like  manner,  wines  are  all  resolvable  into 
the  same  ultimate  components,  in  pro- 
portions somewhat  different.  The  aeriform 
results  of  putrefactive  fermentation  are  in 
like  manner  found  to  be,  hydrogen,  carbon, 
oxygen,  and  azote,  variously  combined,  and 
associated  with  minute  quantities  of  sulphur 
and  phosphorus.  The  residuary  matter  con- 
sists of  the  same  principles,  mixed  with 
the  saline  and  earthy  parts  of  animal  bodies. 

Lavoisier  was  the  first  philosopher  who 
iustituted,  on  right  principles,  a  series  of  ex- 
periments to  investigate  the  phenomena  of 
fermentation,  and  they  were  so  judiciously 
contrived,  and  so  accurately  conducted,  as  to 
give  results  comparable  to  those  derived  from 
the  more  rigid  methods  of  the  present  day. 
Since  then,  Thenard  and  Gay  Lussac  have 
each  contributed  most  important  researches. 
By  the  labours  of  these  three  illustrious 
chemists,  those  material  metamorphoses, 
formerly  quite  mysterious,  seem  susceptible 
of  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

As  sugar  is  a  substance  of  uniform  and 
determinate  composition,  it  has  been  made 
choice  of  for  determining  the  changes  which 
arise  when  its  solution  is  fermented  into 
wine  or  alkohol.      Lavoisier  justly  regarded 
it  as  a  true  vegetable  oxide,  and  stated  its 
constituents  to  be,  8  hydrogen,  28  carbon, 
and  64  oxygen,  in  100  parts.     By  two 
different  analyses  of  Berzelius,  we  liave. 
Hydrogen,    6.802  6.891 
Carbon,    ■   44.115  42.704 
Oxygen,       49.08.'3  50.405 


100.000  100.000 


Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard's  analyses  gives. 
Hydrogen,      6.90  )  ,.3 
Oxygen,        50. 63  J 
Carbon,         42.47  42.47 

100.00  100.00 
It  has  been  said,  that  sugar  requires  to  be 
dissolved  in  at  least  4  parts  of  water,  and  to 
be  mixed  with  some  yeast,  to  cause  its  fer- 
mentation to  commence.  But  this  is  a  mis- 
take. Syrup  stronger  than  tlie  above  will 
ferment  in  warm  weather,  without  addition. 
If  the  temperature  be  low,  the  syrup  weak, 
and  no  yeast  added,  acetous  fermentation 
idone  will  take  place.  To  determine  the  vin- 


ous, therefore,  we  must  mix  certain  propor- 
tions of  saccharine  matter,  water,  and  yeast, 
and  place  them  in  a  proper  temperature. 

To  observe  the  chemical  changes  which 
occur,  we  must  dissolve  4  or  5  parts  of  pure 
sugar  in  20  parts  of  water,  put  the  solution 
into  a  matrass,  and  add  1  part  of  yeast. 
Into  the  mouth  of  the  matrass  a  glass  tube 
must  be  luted,  which  is  recurved,  so  as  to 
dip  into  the'mercury  of  a  pneumatic  trough. 
If  the  apparatus  be  now  placed  in  a  tempe- 
rature of  from  70°  to  80°  we  shall  speedQy 
observe  the  syrup  to  become  muddy,  and  a 
multitude  of  air  bubbles  to  form  all  around 
the  ferment  These  unite,  and  attaching 
themselves  to  particles  of  the  yeast,  rise 
along  with  it  to  the  surface,  forming  a  stra- 
tum of  froth.  The  yeasty  matter  vdW  then 
disengage  itself  from  the  air,  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel,  to  reacquire  buoyancy  a 
second  time  by  attached  air  bubbles,  and 
thus  in  succession.  If  we  operate  on  3  or 
4  ounces  of  sugar,  the  fermentation  will  be 
very  rapid  during  the  fii-st  ten  or  twelve 
hours ;  it  will  then  slacken,  and  terminate 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  At  this  period 
the  matter  being  deposited  which  disturbed 
the  transparency  of  the  liquor,  this  will  be- 
come clear. 

The  following  changes  have  now'  taken 
place:  1.  Tlie  sugar  is  wholly,  and  the 
yeast  partially,  decomposed.  2.  A  quantity 
of  alkohol  and  carbonic  acid,  together  nearly 
in  weight  to  the  sugar,  is  produced.  3.  A 
white  matter  is  formed,  composed  of  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  and  carbon,  equivalent  to  about 
half  the  weight  of  the  decomposed  fennent. 
The  carbonic  acid  passes  over  into  the  pneu- 
matic apparatus  ;  the  alkohol  may  be  separat- 
ed from  the  vinous  liquid  by  distillation, 
and  the  wliite  matter  falls  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  matrass  with  the  remainder  of 
the  yeast. 

The  quantity  of  yeast  decomposed  is  very 
small.  100  parts  of  sugar  require,  for  com- 
plete decomposition,  only  two  and  a  half  of 
that  substance,  supposed  to  be  in  a  dry  state. 
It  is  hence  very  probable,  that  tlie  ferment, 
which  has  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  takes 
a  little  of  it  from  the  saccharine  particles,  by 
a  part  of  its  hydi'ogen  and  carbon,  and  tlius 
the  equilibrium  being  broken  between  the 
constituent  principles  of  tlie  sugar,  tliese  so 
react  on  each  other,  as  to  be  transformed 
into  alkohol  and  carbonic  acid.  If  we  con- 
sider the  composition  of  alkohol,  we  shall 
find  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  steps  of  this 
transformation. 

Neglecting  the  minute  products  which 
the  yeast  furnishes,  in  the  act  of  femienation, 
let  us  regard  only  the  alkohol  and  carbonic 
acid.  We  shall  then  see,  on  comparing  the 
composition  of  sugar  to  that  of  alkohol,  that 
to  transform  sugar  into  alkohol,  we  must 
withdraw  from  it  one  volume  of  vapour  of 
carbon,  and  one  volume  of  oxygen,  which 
form  by  their  union  one  volume  of  carbonic 
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sicid  gas.  Finally,  let  us  reduce  tlie  volumes 
into  weights,  we  shall  find,  that  100  parts  of 
sugar  ought  to  be  converted,  during  ferment- 
ation, into  51.55  of  alkohol,  and  48.45  of 
carbonic  acid. 

When  it  is  required  to  preserve  fermented 
liquors  in  the  state  produced  by  the  first 
stage  of  fermentation,  it  is  usual  to  put 
them  into  casks  before  the  vinous  process  is 
completely  ended ;  and  in  these  closed  ves- 
sels a  change  very  slowly  continues  to  be 
made  for  many  months,  and  perhaps  for 
some  years. 

But  if  the  fermentative  process  be  suffered 
to  proceed  in  open  vessels,  more  especially  if 
the  temperature  be  raised  to  90  degrees,  the 
acetous  fermentation  comes  on.  In  this,  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is  absorbed ;  and 
the  more  speedily  in  proportion  as  the  sur- 
faces of  the  liquor  are  often  changed  by  lading 
it  from  one  vessel  to  another.  The  usual 
method  consists  in  exposing  the  fermented 
liquor  to  the  air  in  open  casks,  the  bung- 
hole  of  which  is  covered  with  a  tile  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  the  rain.  By  the  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  which  takes  place,  the 
inflammable  spirit  becomes  converted  into  an 
acid.  If  the  liquid  be  then  exposed  to  dis- 
tillation, pure  vinegar  comes  over  instead  of 
ardent  spirit. 

III.  When  the  spontaneous  decomposition 
is  suffered  to  proceed  beyond  the  acetous  pro- 
cess, the  vinegar  becomes  viscid  and  foul ; 
air  is  omitted  with  an  offensive  smell ;  vola- 
tile alkali  flies  off ;  an  earthy  sediment  is 
deposited  ;  and  the  remaining  liquid,  if  any, 
is  mere  water.  Tliis  is  the  pxitrefactive  pro- 
cess.   See  also  Putrefaction. 

FERME'NTUM.  {Quasi  fervimentwn, 
from  Jerveo,  to  work. )  Yeast. 

Fermentum  cerevisi^.  Yeast ;  Barm  ; 
the  scum  which  collects  on  beer  while 
fermenting,  and  has  the  property  of  exciting 
that  process  in  various  other  substances. 
Medicinally  it  is  antiseptic  and  tonic  ;  and 
has  been  found  useful  internally  in  the  cure 
of  typhous  fever  attended  with  an  obvious 
tendency  to  putrefaction  in  the  system  with 
petechiae,  vibices,  and  the  like  :  the  best  way 
to  administer  it,  is  to  mix  a  fluid  ounce  with 
seven  of  strong  beer,  and  give  three  table- 
spoonsful  to  an  adult  every  three  or  four 
hours.  Externally,  it  is  used  in  the  fer- 
menting cataplasm. 

FERN.    See  FUix  and  Polypodium, 

Fern,  male.     See  Polypodium  JUix  mas. 

Fern,  female.     See  Pteris  aquilijia. 

FERNEL,  John,  was  born  at  Clare- 
mont,  near  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 
He  went  at  the  age  of  19  to  prosecute  his 
studies  at  Paris,  and  distinguished  himself 
so  much,  that,  after  taking  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts,  he  was  chosen  professor  of 
dialectics  in  his  college.  His  application 
then  became  intense,  till  a  quartan  ague 
obliged  him  to  seek  his  native  air  :  and  on 
his  return  to  Paris,  he  determined  on  the 


medical  profession,  and  taught  philosophy 
for  his  support,  till  in  1530,  he  took  his 
doctor's  degree.  Soon  after  he  married,  and 
speedily  got  into  extensive  practice  ;  and  at 
length  was  made  physician  to  the  Dauphin, 
who  afterwards  became  Henry  II.  He  was 
obliged  to  accompany  that  monarch  in  his 
campaigns,  yet  he  still,  though  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  seldom  passed  a  day  without  vn-iting. 
But  in  1558,  having  lost  his  wife  of  a  fever, 
he  did  not  long  survive  her.  His  works  are 
numerous  on  philosophical,  as  well  as  medi- 
cal subjects  :  of  the  latter,  the  most  esteemed 
were  his  "  Medicina,"  dedicated  to  Henry 
II.,  and  a  posthumous  treatise  on  fevers. 

Ferrame'nium.  An  instrument  made 
of  iron. 

FERRO-CHYAZIC  ACID.  {Acidiim 
fen-o-chyazicum ;  chyazicum,  from  the  initial 
letters  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  azote.)  'An 
acid  obtained  by  Porrett  by  adding  to  a 
solution  of  ferro-cyanite  of  barytes,  sulphu- 
ric acid  just  enougli  to  precipitate  the  barytes 
It  has  a  pale  yellow-colour,  no  smell,  and 
is  decomposed  by  gentle  heat  or  strong  light, 
in  which  case  hydrocyanic  acid  is  formed, 
and  white  hydrocyanite  of  iron  is  deposited, 
which  becomes  blue  by  exposure. 

FERRO-CYANATE.  A  compound 
of  ferro-prussic  acid  with  salifiable  bases. 

FERRO-CYANIC  ACID.  See  Ferro- 
jirussic  acid. 

FERROPRUSSIC  ACID.  Acidum 
ferro-prusdcum.  Acidum  ferro-cyanicum. 
Into  a  solution  of  the  amber-coloured  crys- 
tals, usually  called  prussiates  ofpotassa,pour 
hydro-sulphuret  of  barytes,  as  long  as  any 
precipitate  falls.  Throw  the  whole  on  a 
filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  cold 
water.  Dry  it ;  and  having  dissolved  100 
parts  in  cold  water,  add  gradually  thirty  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  agitate  the 
mixture,  and  set  it  aside  to  repose.  The 
supernatant  liquid  is  ferro-prussic  acid,  call- 
ed by  Porrett,  who  had  the  merit  of  dis- 
covering it,  ferruretted  chyazic  acid. 

It  has  a  pale  lemon-yellow  colour,  but  no 
smell.  Heat  and  light  decompose  it.  Hy- 
drocyanic acid  is  then  formed,  and  white 
ferroprussiate  of  iron,  which  soon  becomes 
blue.  Its  aflSnity  for  the  bases  enables  it  to 
displace  acetic  acid,  without  heat,  from  the 
acetates,  and  to  form  ferroprussiates. 

FE'RRUM.  (Ferrum,  i,  ncut.;  the  ety- 
mology uncertain.)    Iron.     See  Iro7i. 

Ferrum  ammoniatum.  Ammoniated 
iron;  formerly  known  by  the  names  of 
Jlores  martiales  ;  floras  satis  ammoniaci  mar- 
tialcs  ;  en^  marlis ;  ens  veneris  JBoylei sal 
martis  muriaticuvi  sublimatum,  and  lately 
by  the  title  of  ferrum  ammoniacale.  Take 
of  subcarbonate  of  iron,  muriate  of  am- 
monia, of  each  a  pound.  Mix  tliem  inti- 
mately, and  sublime  by  immediate  exposure 
to  a  strong  fire ;  lastly,  reduce  the  sub- 
limed ammoniated  iron  to  powder.  This 
preparation  is  astringent  and  deobstruent. 
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in  doses  from  throe  to  fifteen  grains,  or  more 
in  the  form  of  bolus  or  pills,  prepared  with 
some  gum.  It  is  exhibited  in  most  cases  of 
debility,  in  chlorosis,  asthenia,  menorrhagia, 
intermittent  fevers,  &c.  This  or  some  other 
strong  preparation  of  iron,  as  the  Tinct. 
ferri  muriatis,  Mr.  Cline  is  wont  to  recom- 
mend in  scirrhous  affections  of  the  breast. 
See  Tinctura  Jerri  ammoniati. 

Ferrum  tartarizatum.  Tartarized  iron. 
A  tartrate  of  potassa  and  iron  ;  formerly 
called  tartarus  chalybeatus ;  mars  solubilis  ; 
Jerrum  jntabile.  Take  of  iron,  a  pound; 
supertartrate  of  potassa,  powdered,  two 
pounds ;  water,  a  pint.  Rub  them  to- 
gether ;  and  expose  them  to  the  air  in  a 
broad  glass  vessel  for  eight  days,  then  dry 
the  residue  in  a  sand  bath,  and  reduce  it  to 
a  very  fine  powdei\  Add  to  this  powder 
a  pint  more  water,  and  expose  it  for  eight 
days  longer,  then  dry  it,  and  reduce  it  to 
a  very  fine  powder.  Its  virtues  ai'e  astrin- 
gent and  tonic,  and  it  forms  in  solution  an 
excellent  tonic  fomentation  to  contusions, 
lacerations,  distortions,  &c.  Dose  from  ten 
grains  to  half  a  drachm. 

Ferri  alkalini  liquor.  Solution  of 
alkaline  iron.  Take  of  iron,  two  drachms 
and  a  half ;  nitric  acid,  two  fluid-ounces  : 
distilled  water,  six  fluid-ounces  ;  solution  of 
subcarbonate  of  potassa,  six  fluid-ounces. 
Having  mixed  the  acid  and  water,  pour, 
them  upon  the  iron,  and  when  the  effer- 
vescence has  ceased,  pour  off  the  clear  acid 
solution ;  add  this  gradually,  and  at  inter- 
vals, to  the  solution  of  subcarbonate  of 
potassa,  occasionally  shaking  it,  until  it  has 
assumed  a  deep  brown-red  colour,  and  no 
further  effervescence  takes  place.  Lastly, 
set  it  by  for  six  hours,  and  pour  off  the 
clear  solution.  This  preparation  was  first 
described  by  Stael,  and  called  tinctura 
martis  alkalina,"  and  is  now  introduced  in 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia  as  affording  a 
combination  of  iron  distinct  from  any  other, 
and  often  applicable  to  practice.  Tlie  dose 
is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm. 

Ferri  carbonas.    See  Ferri  subcarbonas. 

Ferri  limatura  turificata.  Purified 
iron  filings.  These  possess  tonic,  astrin- 
gent, and  deobstnient  virtues,  and  are  cal- 
culated to  relieve  chlorosis  and  other  diseases 
in  which  steel  is  indicated,  where  acidity  in 
the  prima;  via;  abounds. 

Ferri  rubigo.    See  Ferri  subcarbonas. 

Ferri  subcarbonas.  Ferri  carbonas; 
Fi:rrum  preecipitalum,  formerly  called  cha- 
li/his  rubigo  prtsparata  anH  ferri  rubigo.  Sub- 
carbonate of  iron.  Take  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  eight  ounces ;  subcarbonate  of  soda, 
six  ounces  ;  boiling  water,  a  gallon.  Dis- 
solve the  sulphate  of  iron  and  subcarbonate 
of  soda  separately,  cacii  in  four  pints  of 
water;  then  mix  the  solutions  together  and 
set  it  by,  that  the  precipitated  powder  may 
subside  ;  then  having  poured  oil'  the  super- 
natant liquor,  waslj   the  subcarbonate  of 


iron  with  hot  water,  and  dry  it  upon  bibu- 
lous paper  in  a  gentle  heat.  It  possesses 
mild  corroborant  and  stimulating  properties, 
and  is  exhibited  with  success  in  leucorrhoea, 
ataxia,  asthenia,  chlorosis,  dyspepsia,  rachitisi 
&c.     Dose  from  two  to  ten  grains. 

Ferri  sulphas.  Sulphate  of  iron  ;  for- 
merly called  sal  martis,  vitriolum  marlis, 
mtriolum  ferri,  and  ferrum  vilrudatum. 
Green  vitriol.  Take  of  iron,  sulphuric 
acid,  of  each  by  weight,  eight  ounces  • 
water,  four  pints.  Mix  together  the  sul- 
phuric acid  and  water  in  a  glass  vessel, 
and  add  thereto  the  iron ;  then  after  the 
effervescence  has  ceased,  filter  the  solution 
through  paper,  and  evaporate  it  until  crj-s- 
tals  form  as  it  cools.  Having  poured  away 
the  water,  dry  these  upon  bibulous  paper. 
Tills  is  an  excellent  preparation  of  iron,  and 
is  exhibited,  m  many  diseases,  as  a  styptic, 
tonic,  astringent,  and  anthelmintic.  Dose 
from  one  grain  to  five  grains. 

FERRURETTED  CHYAZIC  ACID. 
See  Ferro-2)russic  acid. 

Febs^.     The  measles. 

Fertile  flower.     See  Flos. 

FE'RULA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class  Fen- 
tqndrin  ;  OrAer,,Digyma. 

Ferula  afbicaka  galbanifera.  The 
galbanum  plant.    See  Bitbon  gaU)anum. 

Ferula  assafcetida.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  assafcetida  plant.  Assafcetida. 
Hingiseh  of  the  Persians.  AUilit  of  the 
Arabians.  By  some  thought  to  be  the 
ffiXfpioi',  vel  OTTos  ffi\(ptov  of  Dioscorides, 
Theoplirastus,  and  Hippocrates.  Laser  et 
laserpitium  of  the  Latins.  Ferula  assafce- 
tida— foliis  altertiatim  sintiatis,  oblusis,  of 
Linna-us.  This  plant  which  afl?brds  us  the 
assafcetida  of  the  shops  grows  plentifully  on 
the  moimtains  in  the  provinces  of  Chorassan' 
and  Laar,  in  Persia. 

The  process  of  obtaining  it  is  as  follows : 
the  earth  is  cleared  away  from  tlie  top  of  the 
roots  of  tlie  oldest  plants ;  the  leaves  and 
stalks  are  then  twisted  away,  and  made  into 
a  covering,  to  screen  the  root  from  the  sun  ; 
in  this  state  the  root  is  left  for  forty  days, 
•  when  the  covering  is  removed,  and  the  top 
of  the  root  cut  off  transversely ;  it  is  tlien 
screened  again  from  tlie  sun  for  forty-eight 
hours,  when  tlie  juice  it  exudes  is  scraped 
off,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  to  harden.  A 
second  transverse  section  of  the  root  is  made, 
and  the  exudation  suffered  to  continue  for 
forty-eight  hours,  and  then  scraped  off.  In 
this  manner  it  is  eight  times  repeatedly  col- 
lected in  a  period  of  six  weeks.  Tlie  juice 
thus  obtained  has  a  bitter,  acrid,  pungent 
taste,  and  is  well  known  by  its  peculiar  nau- 
seous smell,  the  strength  of  which  is  the 
surest  test  of  its  goodness.  This  odour  is 
extremely  volatile,  and  of  course  the  drug 
loses  much  of  its  efficacy  by  keeping.  It  is 
brought  to  us  in  large  irregular  masses,  com- 
posed of  various  little  shining  lumps,  or 
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grains,  which  are  partly  of  a  whitish  colour, 
partly  reddish,  and  partly  of  a  violet  hue. 
Those  masses  are  accounted  the  best  which 
are  clear,  of  a  pale  reddish  colour,  and  varie- 
gated with  a  great  number  of  elegant  white 
tears.    This  concrete  juice  consists  of  two- 
thirds  of  gum,  and  one-thii-d  of  resin  and 
volatile  oil,  in  which  its  taste  and  smell  re- 
side.   It  yields  all  its  virtues  to  alkohol. 
Triturated  with  water,  it  forms  a  milk-like 
mixture,  the  resin  being  diffused  by  the  me- 
dium of  the  gum.    Distilled  with  water,  it 
affords  a  small  quantity  of  essential  oil.  It 
is  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  foetid  gums, 
and  is  a  most  valuable  remedy.    It  is  most 
commonly  employed  in  hysteria,  hypochon- 
driasis, some  symptoms  of  dyspepia,  flatulent 
colics,  and  in  most  of  those  diseases  termed 
nei-vous,  but  its  chief  use  is  derived  from  its 
antispasmodic  effects ;  and  it  is  thought  to 
be  the  most  powerful  remedy  we  possess, 
for  those  peculiar  convulsive  and  spasmodic 
affections,  which  often  recur  in  the  first  of 
these  diseases,  botli  taken  into  the  stomach 
and  in  the  way  of  enema.    It  is  also  recom- 
mended as  an  emmenagogue,  anthelmintic, 
antiasthmatic,   and   anodyne.     Dr.  Cullen 
prefers  it  as  an  expectorant  to  gum  ammoni- 
acum.    Where  we  wish  it  to  act  immediate- 
ly as  an  antispasmodic,  it  should  be  used  in 
a  fluid  form,  as  that  of  tincture,  from  half 
a  drachm  to  two  drachms.    When  given  in 
the  form  of  a  pill,  or  triturated  with  water, 
its  usual  dose  is  from  five  to  twenty  grains. 
When  in  the  form  of  enema,  one  or  two 
dracluns  are  to  be  diffused  in  eight  ounces  of 
warm  milk  or  water.    It  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied externally  as  a  plaster  and  stimulating 
remedy,  in  hysteria,  &c. 

Ferula  minor.  All-heal  of  iEscula- 
pius.    This  plant  is  said  to  be  detergent. 

Ferula'cca.    See  Subon  galbanum. 

FEVER.    See  Febris. 

FEVERFEW.    See  Matricaria. 

Fl  BER.  (From Jiber,  extreme,  because 
it  resides  in  the  extremities  of  lakes  and 
rivers.)    The  beaver.    See  Castor  Jiber. 

FIBRE.  Fibra.  A  very  simple  fila- 
ment. It  is  owing  to  the  difference  in  the 
nature  and  arrangements  of  the  fibres  that 
the  structure  of  the  several  parts  of  animals 
and  vegcubles  differ:  hence  the  barks, 
woods,  leaves,  &c.  of  vegetables,  and  the 
cellular  structure,  membranes,  muscles, 
vessels,  nerves,  and,  in  short,  every  part  of 
the  body,  has  its  fibres  variously  constituted 
and  arranged,  so  as  to  form  these  different 
parts. 

Fibre  muscular.    See  Muscular  Jibre. 

FIBRIL.  (Fibrila,  dim'mutiye  of  Jibra.) 
A  small  thread-like  fibre  :  applied  to  the 
little  roots  which  are  given  off  from  radicles. 

FI'BRIN,  "  A  peculiar  organic  com- 
pound found  both  in  vegetables  and  animals. 
Vauquehn  discovered  it  in  the  juice  of  the 
papaw-tree.  It  is  a  soft  solid,  of  a  greasy 
appearance,  insoluble  in  water,  which  softens 
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in  tlieair,  becoming  viscid,  brown,  and  semi- 
transparent.  On  hot  coals  it  melts,  throws 
out  greasy  drops,  crackles,  and  evolves  tlie 
smoke  and  odour  of  roasting  meat.  Fibrin 
is  procured,  however,  in  its  most  characteris- 
tic state  from  animal  matter.  It  exists  in 
chyle;  it  enters  into  the  composition  of 
blood  ;  of  it,  the  chief  part  of  muscular  flesh 
is  formed ;  and  hence  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  most  abundant  constituent  of  the  soft 
solids  of  animals. 

To  obtain  it,  we  may  beat  blood  as  it 
issues  from  the  veins  with  a  bundle  of  twigs. 
Fibrin  soon  attaches  itself  to  each  stem, 
under  the  form  of  long  reddish  filaments, 
which  become  colourless  by  washing  them 
with  cold  water.  It  is  solid,  white,  insipid, 
witliout  smell,  denser  than  water,  and  inca- 
pable of  affecting  the  hue  of  litmus  or  violets. 
When  moist  it  possesses  a  species  of  elasti- 
city ;  by  desiccation  it  becomes  yellowish, 
hard,  and  brittle.  By  distillation  we  can 
extract  from  it  much  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
some  acetate,  a  foetid  brown  oil,  and  gaseous 
products  ;  while  there  remains  in  the  retoi-t 
a  very  luminous  charcoal,  very  brilliant,  dif- 
ficult of  incineration,  which  leaves,  after 
combustion,  phosphate  of  lime,  a  little  phos- 
phate of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
carbonate  of  soda. 

Cold  water  has  no  action  on  fibrin.  Treat- 
ed with  boiling  water,  it  is  so  changed  as  to 
lose  the  property  of  softening  and  dissolving 
in  acetic  acid.  The  liquor  filtered  from  it, 
yields  precipitates  with  infusion  of  galls,  and 
the  residue  is  white,  dry,  hard,  and  of  an 
agreeable  taste. 

When  kept  for  some  time  in  alkohol  of 
0.810,  it  gives  rise  to  an  adipocerous  matter, 
having  a  strong  and  disagreeable  odour. 
This  matter  remains  dissolved  in  the  alko- 
hol, and  may  be  precipitated  by  water.  iEther 
makes  it  undergo  a  similar  alteration,  but 
more  slowly.  When  digested  in  weak  mu- 
riatic acid,  it  evolves  a  little  azote,  and  a 
compound  is  formed,  hard,  horny,  and  which, 
washed  repeatedly  with  water,  is  transformed 
into  another  gelatinous  compound.  This 
seems  to  be  a  neutral  muriate,  soluble  in  hot 
water ;  whilst  the  first  is  an  acid  muriate, 
msoluble  even  in  boiling  water.  Sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  six  times  its  weight  of 
water,  has  similar  effects.  When  not  too 
concentrated,  nitric  acid  has  a  very  different 
action  on  fibrin.  For  example,  when  its  sp. 
gr.  is  1.25,  there  results  from  it  at  first  a 
disengagement  of  azote,  while  the  fibrin  be- 
comes covered  with  fat,  and  the  liquid  turns 
yellow.  By  cUgestion  of  twenty-four  hours,  ' 
the  whole  fibrin  is  attacked,  and  converted 
into  a  pulverulent  mass  of  lemon-yellow 
colour,  which  seems  to  be  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  fat  and  fibrin,  altered  and  inti- 
mately combined  with  the  malic  and  nitric 
or  nitrous  acids.  In  fact,  if  we  put  this  mass 
on  a  filter,  and  wash  it  copiously  with  water. 
It  will  part  with  a  portion  of  its  acid,  will 
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preserve  the  property  of  reddening  litmus, 
and  ■\*ill  take  an  orange  hue.  On  treating 
it  afterwards  with  boiling  alkohol,  we  dis- 
solve the  fatty  matter;  and  putting  the  re- 
mainder in  contact  with  chalk  and  water, 
an  effervesence  will  be  occasioned  by  the 
escape  of  carbonic  acid,  and  malate  or  nitrate 
of  lime  will  remain  in  solution. 

Concentrated  acetic  acid  renders  fibrin 
soft  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  converts  it 
by  the  aid  of  heat  into  a  jelly,  which  is  solu- 
ble in  hot  water,  -with  the  disengagement  of 
a  small  quantity  of  azote.  This  solution  is 
colourless,  and  possesses  little  taste.  Evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  it  leaves  a  transparent  resi- 
due, which  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  which 
cannot  be  dissolved  even  in  boiling  water, 
but  by  the  medium  of  more  acetic  acid. 
Sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids,  precipi- 
tate the  animal  matter,  and  form  acid  com- 
binations. Potassa,  soda,  ammonia,  effect 
likewise  the  precipitation  of  this  matter,  pro- 
vided we  do  not  use  too  great  an  excess  of 
alkali  ;  for  then  the  precipitated  matter  would 
be  redissolved.  Aqueous  potassa  and  soda 
gradually  dissolve  fibrin  in  the  cold,  without 
occasioning  any  perceptible  change  in  its  na- 
ture ;  but  with  heat  they  decompose  it,  giv- 
ing birth  to  a  quantity  of  ammoniacal  gas, 
and  other  usual  animal  products.  Fibrin 
does  not  putrefy  speedily  when  kept  in  water. 
It  shrinks  on  exposure  to  a  considerable 
heat,  and  emits  the  smell  of  burning  horn. 
It  is  composed,  according  to  the  analysis  of 
Gay  Lussac,  and  Thenard,  of 

Carbon,  53.360 

Azote,  19.934 

Oxygen,  19.685")  22. 14  water 

Hydrogen.        7.021/  4.56  hydrogen. 

FIBROLITE.  A  crystallised  mineral 
harder  than  quartz,  of  a  white  or  grey 
colour,  found  in  the  Camatic,  and  composed 
of  alumina,  silica,  and  iron. 

FIBROSUS.  (From  .^6re,  a  fibre.) 
Fibrous.  A  term  frequently  used  in  ana- 
tomy to  express  the  texture  of  parts.  In 
botany,  its  meaning  is  the  same,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  roots  and  other  parts,  as  those  of 
grasses,  &c. 

FI'BULA.  {Quasi  figilula;_  from  figo, 
to  fasten :  so  named  because  it  joins  to- 
gether the  tibia  and  the  muscles. )  Along 
bone  of  the  leg,  situated  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  tibia,  and  which  forms,  at  its  lower 
end,  the  outer  ankle.  Its  upper  extremity 
is  formed  into  an  irregular  head,  on  the  in- 
side of  which  is  a  slightly  concave  articu- 
lating surface,  which,  in  the  recent  subjects, 
is  covered  with  cartilage,  and  receives  the 
circular  flat  surface  under  the  edge  of  the 
external  cavity  of  the  tibia.  This  articula- 
tion is  surrounded  by  a  capsular  ligament, 
•which  is  farther  strengthened  by  other  strong 
ligamentous  fibres,  so  as  to  allow  only  a 
small  motion  backwards  and  forwards.  — 
Externally,  the  head  of  the  fibula  is  rough 
and  protuberant,  serving  for  the  attachment 


of  ligaments,  and  foi'  the  insertion  of  tlie 
biceps  cruris  muscle.  —  Immediately  below 
it,  on  its  inner  side,  is  a  tubercle,  from  wliich 
a  part  of  the  gastrocnemius  internus  has  its 
origin.  Immediately  below  this  head  the 
body  of  the  bone  begins.  It  is  of  a  trian- 
gular shape,  and  appears  as  if  it  were  slightly 
twisted  at  each  end,  in  a  different  direction. 
It  is  likewise  a  little  curved  inwards  and  for- 
wards. This  curvature  is  in  part  owing  to 
the  action  of  muscles ;  and  in  part  perhaps 
to  the  carelessness  of  nurses. —  Of  the  three 
angles  of  the  bone,  that  v.hich  is  turned 
towards  the  tibia  is  the  most  prominent,  and 
serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  interosseous 
ligament,  which,  in  its  structure  and  uses, 
resembles  that  of  the  fore-arm,  and,  like 
that,  is  a  little  interrupted  above  and  below. 
The  three  surfaces  of  the  bone  are  variously 
impressed  by  different  muscles.  About  the 
middle  of  the  posterior  surface  is  observed 
a  passage  for  the  medullary  vessels,  slanting 
downwards.  The  lower  end  of  the  fibula 
is  formed  into  a  spongy,  oblong  head,  ex- 
ternally rough  and  convex,  internally  smooth 
and  covered  with  a  thin  cartilage,  where  it 
is  received  by  the  external  triangular  de- 
pression at  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia.  This 
articulation,  which  resembles  that  of  its  up- 
per extremity,  is  furnished  with  a  capsular 
ligament,  and  farther  strengthened  by  liga- 
mentous fibres,  which  are  stronger  and 
more  considerable  than  those  before  de- 
scribed. They  extend  from  the  tibia  to  the 
fibula,  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  are  more 
easily  discernible  before  than  behind.  Below 
this  the  fibula  is  lengthened  out,  so  as  to 
form  a  considerable  process,  called  malleo- 
lus externus,  or  the  outer  ankle.  It  is 
smooth,  and  covered  with  cartilage  on  the 
inside,  where  it  is  contiguous  to  the  astra- 
galus, or  first  bone  of  the  foot.  At  the  lower 
and  inner  part  of  this  process,  there  is  a 
spongy  cavity,  filled  with  fat ;  and  a  little 
beyond  this,  posteriorly,  is  a  cartilaginous 
groove,  for  the  tendons  of  the  peroneus 
longus  and  peroneus  brevis,  which  are  here 
bound  down  by  the  ligamentous  fibres  that 
are  extended  over  them. 

The  principal  uses  of  this  bone  seem  to 
be,  to  afford  origin  and  insertion  to  muscles, 
and  to  contribute  to  tlic  articulation  of  the 
leg  with  the  foot. 

FIC  A'RI  A.  (From  Jicus,  a  fig ;  so  call- 
ed from  its  likeness.)     See  Rammcidus 

ficaria.  „    >     .  , 

Fica'tio.  (From/«K«,  a  fig.)  A  tuber- 
culous disease,  near  tlie  anus  and  pudenda. 

FICOIDE'A.  Ficoides.  Resembling 
a  fig.  A  name  of  the  house-leek.  See 
Sempervivum  tectorium- 

FI'CUS.  1.  A  fleshy  substance  about 
the  anus,  in  figure  resembling  a  fig. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnasan  system.  Class,  Polygamia ;  Or- 
der,  Diwcia.    The  fig-tree. 

Ficcs  CARicA.     The  systematic  name  of 
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the  fig  tree.  Caricn    FiaLi Fiats  vulgaris  ■ 
Ficus  communis.     "Evkt)   of   the  Greeks. 
French  figs  are,  when  completely  ripe,  soft, 
succulent,  and  easily  digested,  unless  eaten 
in.  immoderate  quantities,    when  they  are 
apt  to  occasion  flatulency,  pain  of  the  bowels 
and  diarrhoea.      The  dried    fruit,  which 
is  sold  in  our  shops,  is  pleasanter  to  tlie 
taste,  and  more  wholesome  and  nutritive. 
They  are   directed  in  the  dccoctum  liordei 
compositum,  and  in  the  confectio  senna;.  Ap- 
plied externally,  they   promote   the  sup- 
puration of  tumours ;    hence  they  have  a 
place  in  maturating  cataplasms;   and  are 
very  convenient  to  apply  to  tlie  gums,  and, 
when  boiled  with  milk,  to  the  throat. 
Ficus  indica.    See  Lacca. 
Fiddle-shaped.    See  Leaf. 
Fidicina'les.  {Fulicinalis,  sc.  musculus.) 
See  Lumbricales. 

FIENUS,  Thomas,  was  son  of  a  phy- 
sician of  Antwerp,  and  born  in  1567.  Af- 
ter studying  at  Leyden  and  Bologna,  he 
was  invited,  at  the  age  of  26,  to  be  one  of 
the  medical  professors  at  Louvaine,  where 
he  took  his  degrees.    With  the  exception  of 
one  year,  during  which   he   attended  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  he  remained  in  that  of- 
fice till  his  death  in  163J.     Besides  his 
great  abilities  in  medicine  and  surgery  he 
was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  na- 
tural history,  the  learned  languages,  and  the 
mathematics.    He  has  left  several  works- 
the  chief  of  which  is  termed  "  Libri  Chi 
rurgici  X I  r."  treating  of  the  principal  oper- 
ations ;    it  passed  through  many  editions. 
His  father,  John,  was  author  of  a  well  re- 
ceived treatise,  "De  Flatibus." 
FIG.     See  Ficus  carica. 
FIGURESTONE.     Bildstein.  Jgdl- 
matoliie.     A  massive  mineral  of  a  grey 
colour,  or  brown  flesh-red,  and  sometimes 
spotted,  or  with  blue  veins ;  unctuops  to  the 
touch,  and  yielding  to  the  nail.    It  comes 
S!""^'  "^"^        grotesque  figures.  It 
differs  from  steatite  in  wanting  the  magnesia. 

S  w°^";it"'^>"'y'^^"'^'^"*l  in  Wales. 

IILAGO.  (From^Z«,„,  a^kread, 
and  ago,  to  produce  or  have  to  do  with,  in 
allusion  to  the  cottony  web  connected  with 
every  part  of  the  plant.)  Cud  or  cotlon- 
weed ;  formerly  used  as  an  astringent. 

FTLAMENT.  (Filamenlum  ,■  iromji. 
luvi,  a  thread.)  1,  A  term  applied  in  anato- 
my to  a  small  thread-like  portion  adhering 
to  any  part,  and  frequently  synonymous 
with  fibre.    See  Fibre. 

2.  The  stamen  of  a  flower  consists  of  the 
filament,  anther,  and  pollen.  The  filament 
»s  the  column  which  supports  the  anther. 

trom  its  agyre  it  is  called, 

1.  Capillary  .  as  in  Planlugo. 

2.  Filiform;  as  ill  Scilla  viarilima. 
i.  Flat  ;  as  in  Allium  cepa. 
4.  DUalaic,  spreading  laterally  ;  as  in  Oi- 

nithogalum  umbellalum. 
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'  5.  Pedicellate,  afllxed  transversely  to  a 
little  stalk;  as  in  Salvia. 

G.  Bifid,  having'two ;  as  in  Slemodia. 

7.  Bifurced ;  as  in  Prunella. 

8.  Multifid;  as  in  Carolina  princeps. 

9.  Dentate;  asm  Rosmarinus  officinalis. 

10.  Nicked ;  as  m  Allium  cepa. 

11.  Lanceolate;  as  in  Ornitliogalum  pu- 
renaicum. 

1  2.  Castrate,  tlie  antJier  naturally  wantitif  • 
as  in  Gratiola  officinrdis. 

13.  Subulate;  as  in  Tulipa  ges)ieriani. 
From  tlie  pubescence, 

1.  Barbate,  bearded  ;  as  in  Lycium. 

2.  Lanate,  woolly  ;  as  inVerbascum  thait- 
sus. 

3.  Pilose;  asm  Anthericumfrutescens. 

4.  Gland-beariug ;    as  in    Laurus  and 
Rheum. 

From  its  direction, 
1.  Erect;  as  in  Tulipa  gesneriana. 
3.  Incurved;  curved  inward,  and  a  little 
bent. 

3.  Declinate;  as  in  Hemerocalisfulva. 

4.  Connive nt  ;  as  in  Plvjsalis  alkekengi. 
From  its  concretion 

1 .  Liberate,  free,  no  where  adhering ;  as 
in  Nicotiana  labacuvu  ' 

2.  Connate,  adhering  at  their  base  ;  as  in 
Malva  sylyestris,  and  Alcearosea. 

From  its  insertion, 

1.  Receptaculine,  inserted  into  the  recep- 
taculum  ;  as  in  Pajyaver  somniferum. 

2.  Corolline,    as  in   Verbascum  thapsus, 
and  Nerium  oleander. 

3.  Caliciiie;  as  in  Pyrus  malus,  and 
Mespilus  germanica. 

4.  Styline  ;  as  in  the  Orchides. 

5.  Nectarine;  as  inPancratium  declinalum. 
From  its  length,  it  is  said  to  be  very  lotig 

as  in  Plantago  major :  very  short  in  J"a.?'. 
mimim  and  Finca:  and  unequal,  some  long, 
some  short ;  as  in  Cheiranthus  clieiri. 

FILARIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
intestinal  worms. 

File'llum.  (From filum,  a  thread  ;  be- 
cause it  resembles  a  string.)  The  franuin  of 
the  penis  and  tongue. 

File'tum.  (From//M»t,  a  thread;  named 
trom  Its  stnng-like  appearance.)  The  fr®- 
nura  of  the  tongue  and  penis 

FILICES.  (/^//,r,c/5.f.";  from/Z/w»i,a 
thread.)  Ferns.  One  of  the  families,  or  natu- 
ral inbes  into  whicli  the  whole  vegetable  king- 
dom IS  divided.  They  are  defined  plants 
which  bear  their  flower  and  fruit  on  the  back- 

FILI'CULA.  (Dim.  of  fiUx  fern  -  » 
small  sort  offern:  ir  from  y^C'a^h  eLd: 
which  It  resembles.)  Common  maiden-hair. 
HacAduinthum  capillus  veneris. 

FILIFORMIS.  Filiform,  thread-like: 
applied  to  many  parts  of  animals  and  veget^ 
ables  tiom  their  resemblance 

FILIPE'NDULA.     (From  filum.  a 
tliread,  ami  pendeo,  to  hang  :  so  named  be- 
cause thji  numerous  bulbs  of  its  roots  haac 
LI  * 
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as  it  were  by  small  threads.)  See  Spirtsa 
Jllipendula.  ■ 

FiLiPENDUi.A  AQ0ATICA.  Water-drop- 
wort  ;  the  CEnanthe  jistnlosa  of  Linnffius. 

Finus  ANTE  PATREM.  Any  plant,  the 
flower  of  which  comes  out  before-  the  leaf; 
as  coltsfoot. 

FI'LIX.  (From  Jtlum,  a  thread;  so 
called  from  its  being  cut,  as  it  were,  in 
slender  portions,  like  threads.)  Fern.  See 
Poll/podium. 

FiLix  ACULEATA.  See  Polt/podium  acu- 
lecUum. 

FiLix  FLORIDA.     See  Osmunda  regalis. 
Fir.ix  FOSMINA.    See  Pteris  aguUina. 
Fir.ix  MAS.    See  Polt/podium Jilix  mas. 
FILTRA'TION.    [FUlralio ;  from  fd- 
trum,  a  strainer.  )    An  operation,  by  means 
of  which  a  fluid  is  mechanically  separated 
from  consistent  particles  merely  mixed  with 
it.     It  does  not  differ  from  straining. 

An  apparatus  fitted  up  for  tliis  purpose  is 
called  a  filter.  The  form  of  this  is  various, 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  operator. 
A  piece  of  tow,  or  wool,  or  cotton,  stuffed 
into  the  pipe  of  a  funnel,  will  prevent  the 
passage  of  grosser  particles,  and  by  that 
means  render  the  fluid  clearer  which  comes 
through.  Sponge  is  still  more  effectual.  A 
strip  of  linen  rag  wetted  and  hung  over  the 
side  of  a  vessel  containing  a  fluid,  in  sucli  a 
manner  as  that  one  end  of  the  rag  may  be 
immersed  in  the  fluid,  and  the  other  end 
may  remain  without,  below  the  surface,  will 
act  as  a  syphon,  and  carry  over  the  clearer 
portion.  Linen  or  woollen  stuffs  may  either 
be  fastened  over  the  mouths  of  proper  vessels, 
or  fixed  to  a  frame,  like  a  sieve,  for  the 
purpose  of  filtering.  All  these  are  more 
commonly  used  by  cooks  and  apothecaries 
than  by  philosophical  chemists,  who,  for  the 
most  part,  use  the  paper  called  cap  paper, 
made  up  without  size. 

As  the  filtration  of  considerable  quantities 
of  fluid  could  not  be  effected  at  once  with- 
out breaking  the  filter  of  paper,  it  is  found 
requisite  to  use  a  linen  cloth,  upon  which 
the  paper  is  applied  and  supported. 

Precipitates  and  other  pulverulent  matters 
are  collected  more  speedily  by  filtration  than 
by  subsidence.  But  there  are  many  chemists 
who  disclaim  the  use  of  this  method,  and 
avail  themselves  of  the  latter  only,  which  is 
certainly  more  accurate,  and  liable  to  no 
objection,  where  the  powders  are  such  as 
will  admit  of  edulcoration  and  drying  in  the 
open  air. 

Some  fluids,  as  turbid  water,  may  be  pu- 
rified by  filtering  through  sand.  A  large 
earthen  funnel,  or  stone  bottle  with  the  bot- 
tom beaten  out,  may  have  its  neck  loosely 
stopped  with  small  stones,  ovenvhich  smaller 
may  be  placed,  supporting  layers  of  gravel 
increasing  in  fineness,  and  lastly  covered  to 
the  depth  of  a  few  inches  witii  fine  sjmd  all 
thoroughly  cleansed  by  washing.  This  ap- 
paratus is  superior  to  a  filtering  stone,  as  it 


will  cleanse  water  in  large  quantities,  and 
may  readily  be  renewed  when  the  passage  is 
obstructed,  by  taking  out  and  washing  tlie 
upper  stratum  of  sand. 

A  filter  for  corrosive  liquors  may  be  con- 
structed, on  the  same  principles,  of  broken 
and  pounded  glass. —  Ures  Cliem.  Diet. 

FI'LTRUM.  A  filter,  straining  or  fil- 
tering instrument. 

FILUM.    A  thread  or  filament. 
Fii.uM  ARSENicALE.  CorrosivB  sublimate. 
FI'MBRIA,    (A  fringe,  quasi  Jivibria  ; 
from _^ms,  the  extremity.)    A  fringe.   1.  A 
term  used  by  anatomists  to  curled  mem- 
braneous productions.    See  Fimbria. 

2.  In  botany,  it  is  applied  to  the  dentate 
or  fringe-like  ring  of  the  operculum  of 
mosses,  by  the  elastic  power  of  which  tlie 
operculum  is  displaced.    See  Peristomiwn. 

Fimbriae.    (Fimbria,  a  fringe.  (Quasi 
Jinibria;  from  Jinis,  the  extremity.)  Tlie 
extremities  of  the  Fallopian  tubes;  See 
Uleinis. 

FINCKLE.    See  Anelhum  fceniculvm. 
Fingered  leaf.    See  Leaf. 
FIORITE.    See  Pearl  sinter. 
FIR.    See  Pinvs. 
Fir  balsam.    See  Pinus  balsamea. 
Fir,  Canada.    See  Pinus  balsamea. 
Fir,  Noriuay  spruce.    See  Pinus  abirs.  ^ 
Fir,  Scotch.     See  Pinus  si/lveslris. 
Fir,  silver.    See  Pinus  picea. 
FIRE.    Ignis.     A  very  simple  and  ac- 
tive element,  the  principle  agent  in  nature 
to  balance  the  power  and  natural  effect  of 
attraction.     The  most  useful  acceptation  of 
the  word  fire  comprehends  heat  and  light. 
There  have  been  several  tlipories  proposed 
respecting  fire,  but  no  one  as  yet  is  fully 
established.    See  Caloric  and  Light. 
FiRMi'siuM  MiNERALiUM.  Antimony. 
FISCHER,JounAndrew,  son  of  an  apo- 
thecary at  Erfurt,  was  born  in  1667.  He  gra- 
duated there,  and  was  appointed  in  succession 
to  several  professorships ;  but  that  of  patlio- 
logy  and  the  practice  of  medicine  he  did 
not  receive  till  the  age  of  48,    He  acquired 
considerable  reputation  in  his  profession  ; 
and  he  had  been  ten  years  physician  to  the 
court  of  Mayence   when  he  died  in  1729. 
Among  several  minor  works  he  was  author 
of  some  of  greater  importance  ;   as  tlie 
"  Consilia  Medica,"  in  three  volumes  ;  tlie 
"  Responsa  Practica,"  and  a  Synopsis  of 
Medicine,    facetiously  termed   "Illias  in 
Nuce." 

Fish-glue.    See  IchthyocoUa. 
FISSURA.    A  fissure.    1.  That  species 
of  fracture  in  which  tlie  bone  is  slit,  but  not 
completely  divided. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  deep  and  long 
depression  in  a  part. 

FissuRA  MAGNA  sYLVii.  The  anterior 
and  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  on  each 
side  are  parted  by  a  deep  narrow  sulcus, 
which  ascends  obhqnely  backwards  fronrtlie 
temporal  ala  of  the  os  sphenoides,  to  near 
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tljc  middle  of  the  os  parlctale,  and  this 
sulcus  is  thus  called. 

FISSUS.  Cleft,  cloven.  Applied  to  leaves, 
and  pods,  folia  jissa,  that  are,  as  it  were,  cut 
iaito  fissures  or  straight  segments.  See  l^eaf. 
FISTIC-NUT.  Fislachia  ve)-a. 

FI'STULA.  {Quasi yusula  :  fromjiiii- 
tlo,  to  pour  out ;  or  from  its  similarity  to  a 
pipe,  or  reed. )  EU^i  morbus.  A  term  in 
surgery,  applied  to  a  long  and  sinuous  ulcer 
that  has  a  narrow  opening,  and  which  some- 
times leads  to  a  larger  cavity,  and  has  no 
disposition  to  heal. 

FISTULA'RIA.  (From Jtstula,  a" pipe- 
so  called  because  its  stalk  is  hollow.)  Staves- 
acre.     See  Delphinium  skiphisagiia, 

FIXED.  In  chemistry,  the  term  fixed 
bodies  is  applied  to  those  substances  which 
cannot  be  caused  to  pass  by  a  strong  ra- 
refaction from  the  solid  or  liquid  state  of  an 
elastic  fluid. 

JTixed  air.    See  Carbonic  acid. 

FIXITY.  The  pioperty  by  which 
bodies  resist  the  action  of  heat,  so  as  not  to 
rise  in  vapour. 

FLAG.    See  Acoi'us  and  Iris. 

FLAGELLIFORMIS.  Whip-like.  A 
term  applied  do  a  stem  that  is  long  and 
pliant,  whip-like  ;  as  that  of  jasmine  and  blue 
boxthorn.    See  Caidis. 

Flake-while.     Oxide  of  bismuth. 

FLA'MMULA.  (Dim.  of  Jlamma,  a 
fire:  named  from  the  burning  pungency  of 
its  taste.)    See  Rammculus  Jlammula. 

Flammula  jovis.    See  Clematis  recCa. 

FLATULENT.  Windy. 

FLAX.  See 

Flax-leaved  daplme.  See  Daphne  gnidium. 

Flax,  purging.     See  Linum  calharticum. 

Flax,  spurge.    See  Daphne  gnidiiim. 

FLEA-WORT.  See  Plantago  pst/llium. 

Fle'men.  (From  Jlecio,  to  incline  down- 
wards.) Flegma.  A  tumour  about  the 
ankles. 

Fleee'sin.  Gout. 

FLESH.    1.  The  muscles  of  animals. 
2.  A  vulgar  term  for  all  the  soft  parts  of 
an  animal. 

."3.  It  is  also  applied  to  leaves,  fruit,  &c. 
which  have  the  appearance  or  consistence  of 
flesh. 

FLE'XOR.  The  name  of  several  mus- 
cles, the  office  of  which  is  to  bend  parts  into, 
which  they  are  inserted. 

Flexor  accessorius    bigitorum  pedis. 
See  Flexor  longus  digitorum  pedis. 

I'lexor  brevis  digitorum  pedis,  per- 
PORATus,  suBMMis.  A  flexor  muscle  of  the 
toes,  situated  on  the  foot.  Flexor  brevis 
digilorum  jiedis,  perforalus  of  Albinus.  Flex- 
or brevis  of  Douglas.  Flexor  digitorum 
brevis,  sive perforatus  pedis  of  Winslow.  Fer- 
foratus,  sen  flexor  secundi  internodii  digitorum 
Jiedis  ofCowper;  andCalcano  sus-phalangellien 
commun  of  Dumas.  It  arises  by  a  narrow, 
tendinous,  and  fleshy  beginning,  from  the 
inferior  protuberance  of  the  os  calcis.  It 
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likewise  derives  many  of  its  fleshy  fibres- 
from  the  adjacent  aponeurosis,  and  soon 
forms  a  thick  belly,  which  divides  into  four 
portions.  Each  of  these  portions  termi- 
nates in  a  flat  tendon,  the  fibres  of  which 
decussate,  to  afford  a  passage  to  a  tendon  of 
the  long  flexor,  and  afterwards  re-uniting, 
are  inserted  into  the  second  phalanx  of  each 
of  the  four  lesser  toes.  This  muscle  serves 
to  bend  the  second  joint  of  the  toes. 

Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti  pedis.  Pa- 
rathenar  minor  of  Winslow.  This  little 
muscle  is  situated  along  the  inferior  surface 
and  outer  edge  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
little  toe.  It  arises  tendinous  from  the  basis 
of  that  bone,  and  from  the  ligaments  that; 
connect  it  to  the  os  cuboides.  It  soon  be- 
comes fleshy,  and  adheres  almost  tlie  whole^ 
length  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  at  the  anterior 
extremity  of  which  it  forms  a  small  tendon, 
that  is  inserted  into  the  root  of  the  first  joint 
of  the  little  toe.  Its  use  is  to  bend  the. 
little  toe. 

Flexor  brevis  pollicis  manus.  Flexor 
secundi  internodii  of  Douglas.  Thetiar  of 
Winslow.  Flexor  primi  et  secundi  ossis  pol- 
licis of  Cowper;  and  Carpophalangein  du 
pouce  of  Dumas.  This  muscle  is  divided 
into  two  portions  by  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
longus  pollicis.  The  outermost  portion 
arises  tendinous  from  the  anterior  part  of 
the  os  trapezoides  and  internal  annular  liga- 
ment. The  second,  or  innermost,  and  thick- 
est portion,  arises  from  the  same  bone,  and 
likewise  from  the  os  magnum,  and  os  cunei- 
forme.  Both  these  portions  are  inserted  ten- 
dinous into  these  samoid  bones  of  the  thumb. 
The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  bend  the  second 
joint  of  the  thumb. 

Flexor  brevis  pollicis  pedis.  A  mus- 
cle of  the  great  toe,  that  bends  the  first  joint 
of  that  part.  Flexor  brevis  of  Douglas. 
Flexor  brevis  pollicis  of  Cowper  ;  and  Tarso- 
phalangicn  du  pouce  of  Dumas.  It  is  situ- 
ated upon  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great 
toe,  arises  tendinous  from  the  under  and 
anterior  part  of  the  os  calcis,  and  from  the 
under  part  of  the  os  cuneifoime  externum. 
It  soon  becomes  fleshy  and  divisible  into 
two  portions,  which  do  not  separate  from 
each  other  till  they  have  reached  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  (lie  great 
toe,  vvhere  tliey  become  tendinous,  and  then 
the  innermost  portion  unites  with  the  tendon 
of  the  abductor,  and  the  outermost  with  that 
of  the  abductor  pollicis.  They  adhere  to  the 
external  os  sesamoideum,  and  are  finally 
inserted  into  the  root  of  the  first  joint  of 
the  great  toe.  These  two  portions,  by 
their  separation,  form  a  groove,  in  which 
passes  Uie  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pol- 


Flexor  carpi  radialis.  A  long  thin 
muscle,  situated  obliquely  at  the  inner  and 
anterior  part  of  the  fore-arm,  between  the 
palmaris  longus  and  the  pronator  teres.. 
Radialis  internus  of  Albinus  and  Winslow  • 
L  1  2 
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and  Epitrochlo  metacnrpien  of  Dumas.  It 
arises  tendinoHs  from  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  OS  humeri,  and,  by  many  fleshy  fibres, 
from  the  adjacent  tendinous  fascia.  It 
descends  along  the  inferior  edge  of  the 
pronator  teres,  and  terminates  in  a  long, 
flat,  and  thin  tendon,  which  afterwards  be- 
comes narrower  and  thicker,  and,  after 
passing  imderthe  internal  annular  ligament, 
in  a  groove  distinct  from  the  other  tendons 
of  the  wrist,  it  spreads  wider  again,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  fore  and  upper  part  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  that  sustains  the  fore-finger. 
It  serves  to  bend  the  hand,  and  its  oblique 
direction  may  likewise  enable  it  to  assist  in 
its  pronation. 

Flexob  cab.pi  ulnaris.  Ulnaris  internus 
of  Winslow  and  Albinus.  Epilrocldi  cubito 
carpien  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  situated  on  the 
cubit  or  fore-arm,  that  assists  in  bending  the 
arm.  It  arises  tendinous  from  the  inner  con- 
dyle of  the  OS  humeri,  and,  by  a  small  fleshy 
origin,  from  the  anterior  edge  of  the  ole- 
cranon. Between  these  two  portions,  we 
find  the  ulnar  nerve  passing  to  the  fore-arm. 
Some  of  its  fibres  arise  likewise  from  the 
tendinous  fascia  that  covers  the  muscles  of 
the  fore-arm.  In  its  descent,  it  soon  be- 
comes tendinous,  but  its  fleshy  fibres  do  not 
entirely  disappear  till  it  has  reached  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  ulna,  where  its  ten- 
don spreads  a  little,  and  after  sending  off 
a  few  fibres  to  the  external  and  internal  and 
annular  ligaments,  is  inserted  into  the  os 
pisiforme. 

Flexor  long  us  bigitorum  vedis  pro- 
fundus PERFORANs.    A  flexor  muscle  of 

the  toes,  situated  along  the  posterior  part 
and  inner  side  of  the  leg.    Perforans  seu 

fiexor  profundus  of  Douglas.  Flexor  digito- 
rum  longus,  sive  perforans  pedis,  and  perfo- 
rans seu  flexor  tertii  intemodii  digitorum  pedis 

of  Covvper;  and Tifi/o  phalangelien  of  Dumas. 
It  arises  fleshy  from  the  back  part  of  the  tibia, 
and,  after  running  down  to  the  internal 
ankle,  its  tendon  passes  under  a  kind  of 
annular  ligament,  and  then  through  a  sinu- 
osity at  the  inside  of  the  os  calcis.  Soon 
after  this  it  receives  a  small  tendon  from 
the  flexor  longus  pollicis  pedis,  and  about 
the  middle  of  the  foot  it  divides  into  four 
tendons,  which  pass  through  the  slits  of  the 
flexor  brevis  digitorum  pedis,  and  are  in- 
serted into  the  upper  part  of  the  last  bone 
of  all  the  lesser  toes.  About  the  middle  of 
the  foot,  this  muscle  unites  with  a  fleshy 
portion,  which,  from  the  name  of  its  first 
describer,  has  been  usually  called  mnssa  car- 
nea  Jacobi  S)/lvii :  it  is  also  termed  Flexor 
accessoiius  digilorum  pedis.  This  appendage 
arises  by  a  thin  fleshy  origin,  from  most 
part  of  tlie  sinuosity  of  the  os  calcis,  and 
likewise  l>y  a  thin  tendinous  beginning  from 
the  anterior  part  of  the  external  tubercle  of 
that  bone  ;  it  soon  becomes  all  flosliy,  and 
unites  to  the  long  flexor  just  before  it  di- 
vides into  its  four  tendons.    The  use  of 


this'  muscle  is  to  bend  the  last  joint  of  the 
toes. 

Flexor  longus  pollicis  mawus.  Flexor 
longus  pollicis  of  Albinus.  Flexor  tertii  in- 
temodii of  Douglas ;  Flexor  tertii  intemodii 
sive  longissimus  pollicis  of  Cowper;  and  radio- 
])ltalangelien  du  pouce  of  Dumas.  A  mus- 
cle of  the  thumb  placed  at  the  side  of  the 
flexor  longus  digitorum,  profundus,  per- 
forans, and  covered  by  the  extensores  carpi 
radiales.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  radius,  immediately  below  the 
insertion  of  the  biceps,  and  is  continued 
down  along  the  oblique  ridge,  which  serves 
for  the  insertion  of  the  supinator  brevis,  as 
far  as  the  pronator  quadratus.  Some  of  its 
fibres  spring  likewise  from  the  neighbouring 
edge  of  the  interosseous  ligament.  Its 
tendon  passes  under  the  internal  annular 
ligament  of  the  wrist,  and,  after  running 
along  the  inner  surface  of  tlie  first  bone  of 
the  thumb,  between  the  two  portions  of  the 
flexor  brevis  pollicis,  goes  to  be  inserted 
into  the  last  joint  of  the  thumb,  being  bound 
down  in  its  way  by  the  ligamentous  expan- 
sion that  is  spread  over  the  second  bone. 
In  some  subjects  we  find  a  tendinous  por- 
tion arising  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
OS  humeri,  and  forming  a  fleshy  slip  that 
commonly  terminates  near  the  upper  part  of 
the  origin  of  this  muscle  from  the  radius. 
The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  bend  the  last 
joint  of  the  thumb. 

Flexor  longus  pollicis  pedis.  A  mus- 
cle of  the  great  toe,  situated  along  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  leg.  It  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  a  little  below  the  head  of  die 
fibula,  and  its  fibres  continue  to  adliere 
to  that  bone  almost  to  its  extremity.  A 
little  above  the  heel  it  tenninates  in  a  round 
tendon,  which,  after  passing  in  a  groove 
formed  at  tlie  posterior  edge  of  the  astra- 
galus, and  internal  and  lateral  part  of  the 
os  calcis,  in  which  it  is  secured  by  an  annu- 
lar ligament,  goes  to  be  inserted  into  the  last 
bone  of  the  great  toe,  which  it  ser\'es  to  bend. 

Flexor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis.  Op- 
ponens  pollicis  of  Innes.  Opponent  pollicis 
manus  of  Albinus.  Flexor  primi  intemodii 
of  Douglas.  Antillienar  sive  semi-interosseiis 
pollicis  of  Winslow  ;  and  Carjm  phala7igien  du 
pouce  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  thumb, 
situated  under  the  abductor  bievis  pollicis, 
which  it  resembles  in  its  shape.  It  arises 
tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  os  scaphoidcs, 
and  from  the  anterior  and  inner  part  of  die 
internal  annular  ligament.  It  is  inserted 
tendinous  and  fleshy  into  Uie  under  and 
anterior  part  of  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb. 
It  serves  to  turn  the  first  bone  of  the 
thumb  upon  its  axis,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
bring  it  inwards  opposite  to  the  other 
li  ngers. 

Flexor  parvus  minimi  digiti.  Abductor 
minimi  digili,  Ilt/polhcnar  Riolani  of  Doug- 
las. Hypotlicnar  minimi  digiti  of  Winslow  ; 
and  second  carpo-phalangicn  du  petit  doigl  of 
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Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  little  finger,  situat- 
ed along  the  inner  surface  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  little  finger.  It  arises  tendi- 
nous and  fleshy  from  the  hook-like  process 
of  the  unciform  bone,  and  likewise  from 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  adjacent  part  of 
the  annular  ligament.  It  terminates  in  a 
flat  tendon,  which  is  connected  with  that 
of  the  abductor  minimi  digiti,  and  inserted 
into  the  inner  and  anterior  part  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  first  bone  of  the  little  finger.  It 
serves  to  bend  the  little  finger,  and  likewise 
to  assist  the  abductor. 

Flexor  profundus  perforans.  Pro- 
fundus of  Albinus,  Perforans  of  Douglas. 
Perforans  vulgo  profundus  of  Winslow ; 
Flexor  icrlii  internodii  digitorum  vmnus,  vel 
■perforatus  maims  of  Cowper ;  andCubito  p/ia- 
langelien  comviun  of  Dumas.  A  muscle 
of  the  fingers  situated  on  the  fore-arm,  im- 
mediately under  the  perforatus,  which  it 
greatly  resembles  in  its  shape.  It  arises 
fleshy  from  the  external  side,  and  upper 
part  of  the  ulna,  for  some  way  downwards, 
and  from  a  large  portion  of  the  interosseus 
ligament.  It  splits  into  four  tendons  a 
little  l)efore  it  passes  under  the  annular 
ligament  of  the  wrist,  and  these  pass  through 
the  slit  in  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  sublimis, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  fore  and  upper  part  of 
the  third  or  last  bone  of  all  the  four  fingers, 
the  joint  of  which  they  bend. 

Flexor  sublimis  perforatus.  This  mus- 
cle, which  is  the  perforatus  of  Cowper, 
Douglas,  and  Winslow,  is,  by  Albinus  and 
others,  named  sublimis.    It  has  gotten  the 
name  of  peiforatus  from  its  tendons  being 
perforated  by  those  of  another  flexor  muscle 
of  the  finger,  called  the  perforans.  They 
who  give  it  the  appellation  of  sublimis,  con- 
sider its  situation  with  respect  to  the  latter, 
and  which,  instead  of  jierforans,  they  name 
profimdus.    It  is  a  long  muscle,  situated 
most  commonly  at  the  anterior  and  inner 
part  of  the  fore-arm,  between  the  palmaris 
longus  and  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris;  but, 
in  some  subjects,  we  find  it  placed  under  the 
former  of  these  muscles,  between  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaiis  and  the  flexor  carpi  radialis. 
It  arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  from  the 
inner  edge  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the 
ulna,  and  from  the  upper  and  fore  part  of 
the  radius,  down  to  near  the  insertion  of 
the  pronator  teres.    A  little  below  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fore-arm,  its  fleshy  belly  divides 
into  four  pOrtions,  which  degenerate  into  as 
many  round  tendons,  that  pass  all  together 
under  the  internal  annular  ligament  of  the 
wrist,  after  which  they  separate  from  each 
other,  become  thinner  and  flatter,  and  run- 
"ing  along  the  palm  of  the  hand,  under 
the  aponeurosis  palmaris,  are  inserted  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  second  bone  of  each 
""Ser.    Previous  to  this  insertion,  however, 
the  hbres  of  each  tendon  decussate  near  the 
extremity  of  the  first  bone,  so  as  to  aflord  a 
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passage  to  a  tendon  of  the  perforans.  Of 
these  foui-  tendons,  that  of  the  middle  finger 
IS  the  largest,  that  of  the  fore-finger  the 
next  in  size,  and  that  of  the  little  finger  tlie 
smallest.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  bend 
the  second  joint  of  the  fingers. 

Flexor  tertii  internodii.  See  Flexor 
longus  poinds  manus. 

FLEXUOSUS.  Flexuous;  full  of  turn- 
ings or  windings.  A  stem  is  so  named 
which  is  zigzag,  forming  angles  alter- 
nately from  riglit  to  left,  and  from  left  to 
right ;  as  in  Sinilax  aspera. 

FLINT.  A  hard  stone,  found  in  beds  of 
chalk,  and  in  primitive,  transition,  secondary, 
and  alluvial  mountains.  Its  constituents 
are  silica,  lime,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

FLINTY  SLATE.  Busanite.  A  mi- 
neral, of  which  there  are  two  kinds. 

f  •  Common  flinti/  slate,  of  an  ash  grey  co- 
lour, with  other  colours,  in  flamed,  striped, 
and  spotted  delineations.  It  is  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  great  tract  of  clay- 
slate  and  grey-wacke  which  extends  from 
St.  Abb's  head  to  Portpatrick. 

2.  Lydian-stone  of  a  greyish  black  and 
velvet  black  colour.  It  is  found  frequently 
along  with  common  flinty  slate  in  beds  of 
clay-slate.  It  occurs  in  Bohemia  and  the 
Pentland  hills,  near  Edinburgh.  It  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  touchstone  for  ascer- 
taining the  purity  of  gold  and  silver. 

FLOATSTONE.  The  spongiform 
quartz  of  Jameson. 

FLOCCILATION.  {Floccilalio ;  from 
floccxis,  the  nap  of  clothes.)  Picking  the 
bed-clothes.  A  symptom  of  great  danger 
in  acute  diseases. 

FLORAL.  [Forulis;  from  a  flower. ) 
Belonging  to  a  flower ;  as  floral  leaf.  See 
Practea. 

Flores  benzoes.    See  Benzoic  acid. 
Flores  martiales.    See  Ferruvi  mimo- 
niatum. 

Flores  salis  ammoniacl  See  Ammor 
nia  subcarbonas. 

Flores  sulphuris.    See  Sulphur. 
Flores  sulphuris  loti.     See  Sulphur 
latum. 

FLORESCENTIA.  (Vrom  foresco,  to^ 
flourish  or  bloom.)  The  act  of  flowering, 
which  Linnajus  compares  to  the  act  of  gener- 
ation in  naimals. 

FLORET.    A  little  flower. 
FLOS.    (Flos,  ris.  f.  ;  a  flower.)    I.  A 
flower.    That  part  of  a  plant,  for  the  most 
part  beautifully  coloured,  and  protecting  the 
internal  organs. 

Every  flower  has  parts,  which  are 
1.  Essential,  constituting  properly  the 
flower;  as  the  pistil,  stamen,  and  receptacle. 
_  2.  Less  essential,  without  which  the  flower 
is  m  some  instances  formed ;  as  the  calm, 
corolla,  and  peduncnlus. 

3.  Accidental,  noticed  in  a  few  only  ;  as. 
the  braclea  and  nectarium. 
A  flower  is  said  to  be,  ' 
LI  3 
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1.  Complete,  wlie*i    furnisticd  with  ca- 
lyx and  corolla ;  as  Nicotinna  lahacnw. 

2.  Incomj^lete,  when  the  calyx  or  corolla 
is  wanting. 

3.  Naked,  devoid  of  the  calyx  ;  as  in 
LUium  candiduin.  and  Tulipa  gesneriana. 

4.  Apetaloid,  without  the  corolla ;  as  inGale- 
nia  Africana,  and  Sanrurus  cernuns. 

-When  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  both, 
as  usual,  in  one  flower,  that  flower  is 
called  perfect,  or  united ;  when  they  are 
situated  in  different  flowers  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, they  are  called  separated  Jlowers ;  that 
•which  has  the  stamens  being  named  the  bar- 
ren flower,  as  producing  no  fruit  in  itself, 
and  that  with  the  pistils  the  fertile  one,  as 
bearing  the  seed. 

The  flower  contains  the  internal  or  genital 
parts  of  a  plant : 

1.  The  stamen  or  male  genital  organ. 

2.  The  pistillum  or  female  genital  organ. 
From  their  diversity,  flowers  are  called, 

1.  Male,  which  have  the  stamina  only. 

2.  Female,  in  which  are  the  pistils  only. 

3.  Hermaphrodite,  which  contain  both 
stamens  and  pistils. 

4.  Neuter,  naturally  deficient  of  stamens 
and  pistils;  as  the  marginal  flowers  of  the 
Centaurea  cyanus,  and  Jacobea. 

3.  Castrate,  when  the  anthers  or  the  pis- 
tils are  naturally  wanting.  The  pistils  for 
example,  are  wanting  in  the  Calendula  ojjici- 
nalis,  and  in  the  Viola  mirabilis  there  are  no 
anthers. 

6.  Abortive,  the  fecundated  germens  of 
which  -wither  before  the  maturity  of  the 
fruit ;  as  happens  to  the  florets  in  the  radius 
of  the  Helianthus  annuus. 

7.  Monstrous,  when  the  internal  organs 
become  petals,  as  is  the  case  with  full  or 
double  flowers. 

Besides  these  distinctions  Linnmus's  fa- 
vourite division  is  into, 

1.  Aggregate. 

2.  Compound, 
a.  Amentaceous. 

4.  Glumose,  or  chaffy,  peculiar  to  the 
'  grasses. 

5.  The  sheathed  floiuer,  the  common  re- 
ceptacle of  which  springs  from  a  sheath ;  as 
in  Arum. 

6.  The  umbellate. 

7.  The  ci/mose.    See  also  Inflorescence. 
II.  A  term  used  by  former  chemists  to 

whatever  had  a  flower -like  appearance,  espe- 
cially if  obtained  by  sublimation,  as  flowers 
of  sulphur,  benjamin,  zinc,  &c. 

Fi.os  FERiu.  A  radiated  variety  of  car- 
bonate of  lime. 

FLOSCULUS.  A  little  flower.  A 
term  applied  in  botany  to  the  small  and  tiu- 
merous  florets  ofa  compound  flower,  whici) 
arc  all  sessile  on  a  common  undivided  recep- 
tacle, and  enclosed  in  one  contiguous  calyx, 
or  perianth. 

FLOUR.  TIic  powder  of  the  grami- 
neous seeds. 


FLOWER.    See  Flos. 
FL0WP:R-DE-LUCE.    see  Jris  ger- 

vianica. 

Flowers  of  benjamin,  See  Benzoic  acid. 
FLOYER,  Sm  John,  was  born  at  Hit- 
ters, in  Staffordshire,  about  the  year  1649, 
and  graduated  at  Oxford.  He  then  settled 
at  Litchfield,  where  his  attention  and  skill 
procured  him  extensive  reputation,  inso- 
much that  he  was  honoured  with  knight- 
hood, as  a  reward  for  his  talents.  He 
strongly  advocated  the  use  of  cold  bathing, 
particularly  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and 
nervous  disorders  :  and  he  ascribed  the  in- 
creasing prevalence  of  consumption  to  the 
discontinuance  of  the  practice  of  baptizing 
children  by  immersion.  He  published  se- 
veral works  on  this  and  other  subjects ;  par- 
ticularly an  excellent  treatise  on  the  Asthma, 
under  which  he  himself  laboured  from  the 
time  of  puberty,  notwithstanding  which  he 
lived  to  be  an  old  man.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  first  who  reckoned  the 
number  of  pulsations  by  a  time-piece. 

FLUATE.  Fluas.  A  compound  of 
the  fluoric  acid  with  salifiable  bases :  tlius, 
fluate  of  lime,  &c. 

FLUCTUATION.  Fluctualio.  A  term 
used  by  surgeons,  to  express  the  undulation 
of  a  fluid ;  thus  when  pus  is  formed  in  an 
abscess,  or  when  water  accumulates  in  the 
abdomen,  if  the  abscess  or  abdomen  be 
lightly  pressed  with  the  fingers,  the  motion 
of  fluctuation  may  be  distinctly  felt. 

FLUELLIN.   See  Antii-ridnwn  elaline. 

FLUID.  Fluidus.  A  fluid  is  that,  the 
particles  of  which  so  little  attract  each  other, 
that  when  poured  out,  it  drops  guttalim, 
and  adapts  itself  in  every  respect  to  the  form 
of  the  vessel  containing  it. 

The  fluids  of  animal  bodies,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  the  human  body,  are  something 
very  considerable  in  proportion  to  tlie  so- 
lids ;  the  ratio  in  the  adult  being  as  nine  to 
one.  Chaussier  put  a  dead  body  of  120 
pounds  into  an  oven,  and  found  it,  after 
many  days'  successive  desiccation,  reduced 
to  12  pounds.  Bodies  found,  after  being 
buried  for  a  long  time  in  the  burning  sands 
of  the  Arabian  deserts,  present  an  extraordi- 
nary diminution  of  weight. 

The  animal  fluids  are  sometimes  con- 
tained in  vessels,  wherein  they  move  with 
more  or  less  rapidity;  sometimes  in  little 
areolae  or  spaces,  where  they  seem  to  be 
kept  in  reserve ;  and  at  other  times  tliey  are 
placed  in  tlie  great  cavities  where  they  make 
only  a  temporary  stay  of  longer  or  shorter 
duration. 

The  fluids  of  die  human  body  are, 

1.  The  blood. 

2. '  The  lympli. 

3.  '  The  perspiratory  or  perspirable  fluids, 
which  comprise  the  liquids  of  cutaneous 
transpiration  :  tlie  transpiration  or  exhala- 
tion of  mucous  membranes,  as  also  of  the 
synovial,  serouS;  and  cellular;  of  the  adipose 
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cells,  tlie  medullary  membranes,  the  tliy- 
roid  and  thymus  glands,  &c. 

4.  The  follicular  fluid ;  the  sebaceous 
secretion  of  the  skin,  the  cerumen,  the  ropy 
matter  from  the  eye-lids,  the  mucus  from 
the  glands  and  follicles  of  that  name  from 
the  tonsils,  the  cardiac  glands,  the  prostate, 
the  vicinity  of  the  anus,  and  some  other 
parts. 

5.  The  glandular  fluids  ;  the  tears,  the 
saliva,  tlie  pancreatic  fluid,  the  bile,  the 
urine,  the  secretion  from  Cowper's  glands, 
the  semen,  the  milk,  the  liquid  contained  in 
the  supra-renal  capsules,  that  of  the  testicles, 
and  of  the  mammae  of  new-born  infants. 

6.  The  chyme  and  the  chyle. 

The  properties  of  fluids,  both  chemical 
and  physical,  are  exceedingly  various. 
Many  have  some  analogy  to  each  other 
under  these  two  relations;  but  none  exhibit 
a  perfect  resemblance.  The  writers  of  all 
ages  have  attached  a  considerable  degree  of 
importance  to  their  metliodical  arrangement; 
and  according  to  the  doctrine  then  flou- 
rishing in  the  schools,  they  have  created 
difltrent  systems  of  classification.  Thus, 
the  ancients,  who  attributed  much  impor- 
tance to  the  four  elements,  said  that  there 
were  four  principal  humours,  the  blood,  the 
lymph,  or  jnluita,  the  yellow  bile,  the  black 
bile,  or  alrabilis;  and  these  four  humours 
corresponded  to  the  four  elements,  to  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year,  to  the  four  divisions  of 
the  day,  and  to  the  four  temperaments. 
Afterwards,  at  different  periods,  other  divi- 
sions have  been  substituted  to  this  classifi- 
cation of  the  ancients.  Thus,  some  have 
made  three  classes  of  liquids :  —  1 .  the 
chyme  and  chyle;  2.  the  blood;  3.  the 
humours  emanating  from  the  blood.  Same 
authors  have  been  content  with  forming  two 
classes ;  —  1 .  •primary,  alirnentary,  or  useless 
fluids;  2.  secondary,  or  useful.  Conse- 
quently, they  distinguished  them  into  — 

1.  liecremenlitious,  or  humours  destined 
from  their  formation  to  the  nourishment  of 
the  body. 

2.  jExcremenliiious,  or  fluids  destined  to 
be  thrown  off  from  the  system  ; 

3.  Humours,  which  at  times  participitite 
in  the  characters  of  the  two  former  classes, 
and  are  therefore  named  excremenlo-recre- 
mentilious. 

In  later  times,  chemists  have  endeavoured 
to  class  the  humours  .'iccording  to  their  inti- 
mate or  component  nature,  and  thus  they 
have  established  albuminous,  fibrinous,  sapo- 
naceous, watery,  &c.  fluids. 

FLUOBORATE.  A  compound  of  the 
fluoboric  acid  with  a  salifiable  basis. 

FLUOBOKIC  ACID.  Acidum  Jluo- 
boricum.  Probably  a  compound  of  fluorine 
with  boron.  It  is  a  gaseous  acid,  and  may 
be  obtained  by  heating  in  a  glass  retort 
twelve  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  with  a  mix- 
ture of  one  part  of  fused  boracic  acid,  and 
two  of  fluor-spar,  reduced  to  a  very  fine 


powder.  It  must  be  received  over  mercury. 
It  combines  with  salifiable  bases,  and  forms 
salts  called  Jluoborites.  ' 

FLU'OR.  Octohedral  fluorof  Jameson. 
It  is  divided  into  three  sub-species,  compact 
flnor,  foliated  fluor,  and  earthy  fluor.  This 
genus  of  mineral  abounds  in  nature,  formed 
by  the  combination  of  the  fluoric  acid  with 
lime.  It  is  called  spar,  because  it  has  the 
sparry  form  and  fracture :  fluor,  because  it 
melts  very  readily;  and  vitreous,  because 
it  has  the  appearance  of  glass,  and  may 
be  fused  into  glass  of  no  contemptible  ap- 
pearance. 

Fluor  ai.hus.     See  Lcucorrhaa. 

FLUO'RIC  ACID.  {Acidum  Jluori- 
cvm,  because  obtained  from  the  fluor-spar.) 
Hydro-fluoric  acid. 

"  The  fusible  spar  which  is  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Derbyshire  spar, 
consists  of  calcareous  earth  in  combination 
with  this  acid.  If  the  pure  fluor,  or  spar, 
be  placed  in  a  retort  of  lead  or  silver,  with 
a  receiver  of  the  same  metal  adapted,  and  its 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid  be  then  poured 
upon  it,  the  fluoric  acid  will  be  disengaged 
by  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat.  This 
acid  gas  readily  combines  with  water;  for 
which  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  the  re- 
ceiver should  previously  be  half  filled  with 
that  fluid. 

If  the  receiver  be  cooled  with  ice,  and  no 
water  put  in  it,  then  the  condensed  acid  is 
an  intensely  active  liquid.  It  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  sulphuric  .icid,  but  is  much 
more  volatile,  and  sends  off  white  fumes 
when  exposed  to  air.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
only  1.0609.  It  must  be  examined  with 
great  caution,  for  when  applied  to  the  skin 
it  instantly  disorganizes  it,  and  produces  very 
painful  wounds.  When  potassium  is  in- 
troduced into  it,  it  acts  with  intense  energy, 
and  produces  hydrogen  gas  and  a  neutral 
salt ;  when  lime  is  made  to  act  upon  it,  there 
is  a  violent  heat  excited,  water  is  formed, 
and  the  same  substance  as  fluor-spar  is  pro- 
duced. With  water  in  a  certain  proportion, 
its  density  increases  to  1.25.  When  it  is 
dropped  into  water,  a  hissing  noise  is  pro- 
duced, with  much  heat,  and  an  acid  fluid  not 
disagreeable  to  the  taste  is  formed  if  the 
water  be  in  sufficient  quantity.  It  instantly 
corrodes  and  dissolves  glass. 

It  appears  extremely  probable,  from  all 
the  facts  known  respecting  the  fluoric  com- 
binations, that  fluor-spar  contains  a  peculiar 
acid  matter;  and  that  this  acid  matter  is 
united  to  lime  in  the  spar,  seems  evident 
from  tlie  circumstance,  that  gypsum  or  sul- 
phate of  lime  is  the  residuum  of  llu;  dibtilla- 
tion  of  fluor-spar  and  sulphuric  acid.  The 
results  of  experihients  on  fluor-spar  have 
been  differently  stated  by  chemists. 

Some  have  considered  fluoric  acid  as  .  a 
compound  of  fluorine  with  hydrogen,  but  it 
seems  on  the  whole  to  be  (he  aimlogj/  of 
chlorine.    But  the  analogy  is  incomplete, 
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Certainly  it  Is  consoHant  to  the  true  logic  of 
chemical  science  to  regard  chlorine  as  a 
simple  body,  since  every  attempt  to  resolve 
it  into  simpler  forms  of  matter  has  failed. 
But  fluorine  has  not  been  exhibited  in  an 
insulated  state  like  chlorine ;  and  here  there- 
fore the  analogy  does  not  hold. 

The  marvellous  activity  of  fluoric  acid  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  remarks  of 
Sir  H.  Davy,  from  which  also  may  be  esti- 
mated in  some  measure  the  prodigious  diffi- 
culty attending  refined  investigations  on  this 
extraordinary  substance. 

*  I  undertook  the  experiment  of  electrising 
pure'Iiquid  fluoric  acid  with  considerable  in- 
terest, as  it  seemed  to  offer  the  most  probable 
method  of  ascertaining  its  real  nature  j  but 
considerable  difficulties  occurred  in  executing 
the  process.  The  liquid  fluoric  acid  imme- 
diately destroys  glass,  and  all  animal  and 
vegetable  substances ;  it  acts  on  all  bodies 
containing  metallic  oxides ;  and  I  know  of 
no  substances  which  are  not  rapidly  dissolved 
or  decomposed  by  it,  except  metals,  charcoal, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  certain  combina- 
tions of  chlorine.  I  attempted  to  make  tubes 
of  sulphur,  of  muriates  of  lead,  and  of  cop- 
per containing  metallic  wires,  by  which  it 
might  be  electrised,  but  without  success.  I 
succeeded,  however,  in  boring  a  piece  of 
horn  silver  in  such  a  manner  that  I  was  able 
to  cement  a  platina  wire  into  it  by  means  of 
a  spirit  lamp ;  and  by  inverting  this  in  a  tray 
of  platina,  filled  with  liquid  fluoric  acid,  I 
contrived  to  submit  the  fluid  to  the  agency 
of  electricity  in  such  a  manner,  that,  in  suc- 
cessive experiments,  it  was  possible  to  collect 
any  elastic  fluid  that  might  be  produced. 
Operating  in  this  way  with  a  very  weak  vol- 
taic power,  and  keeping  the  apparatus  cool 
by  a  freezing  mixture,  I  ascertained  that  the 
platina  wire  at  the  positive  pole  rapidly  cor- 
roded, and  became  covered  with  a  chocolate 
powder  ;  gaseous  matter  separated  at  the  ne- 
gative pole,  which  I  could  never  obtain  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  analyse  with  accuracy, 
but  it  inflamed  like  hydrogen.  No  other  in- 
flammable matter  was  produced  when  the 
acid  was  pure.' 

If  instead  of  being  distilled  in  metallic 
vessels,  the  mixture  of  fluor-spar  and  oil  of 
vitriol  be  distilled  in  glass  vessels,  little  of 
the  corrosive  liquid  will  be  obtained  ;  but 
tlic  glass  will  be  acted  upon,  and  a  peculiar 
gaseous  substance  will  be  produced,  which 
must  be  collected  over  mercury.  The  best 
mode  of  procuring  this  gaseous  body  is  to 
mix  the  fluor-spar  with  pounded  glass  or 
quartz ;  and  in  this  case  the  glass  retort 
may  be  preserved  from  corrosion,  and  tlie 
gas  obtained  in  greater  quantities.  This 
gas,  which  is  called  silicated  Jluoric  gns,  is 
possessed  cf  very  extraordinary  properties. 

It  is  very  heavy  ;  about  48  times  denser 
than  hydrogen.  When  brought  into  contact 
with  water,  it  instantly  deposits  a  white 
gelatinous  substance,  which  is  hydrate  of 


silica ;  it  produces  white  fumes  when  suf- 
fered to  pass  into  the  atmosphere.  It  is  not 
affected  by  any  of  the  common  combustible 
bodies;  but  when  potassium  is  strongly 
heated  in  it,  it  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a 
deep  red  light ;  the  gas  is  absorbed,  and  a 
fawn-coloured  substance  is  formed,  which 
yields  alkali  to  water  with  slight  efferves- 
cence, and  contains  a  combustible  body. 
The  washings  afford  potassa,  and  a  salt, 
from  which  the  strong  acid  fluid  previously 
described,  may  be  separated  by  sulphuric 
acid. 

If,  instead  of  glass  or  silica,  the  fluor  spar 
be  mixed  with  dry  vitreous  boracic  acid,  and 
distilled  in  a  glass  vessel  with  sulphuric  acid, 
the  proportions  being  one  part  boracic  acid, 
two  fluor-spar,  and  twelve  oil  of  vitriol,  the 
gaseous  substance  formed  is  of  a  different 
kind,  and  is  called  the  Jluoboric  gas.  It  is 
colourless ;  its  smell  is  pungent,  and  resem- 
bles that  of  muriatic  acid ;  it  cannot  be 
breathed  without  suffocation  ;  it  extinguishes 
combustion  ;  and  reddens  strongly  the  tinc- 
ture of  turnsole.  It  has  no  manner  of  ac- 
tion on  glass,  but  a  very  powerful  one  on  ve- 
getable and  animal  matter.  It  attacks  them 
with  as  much  force  as  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  appears  to  operate  on  these  bodies 
by  the  production  of  water ;  for  while  it 
carbonises  them,  or  evolves  carbon,  they 
may  be  touched  without  any  risk  of  burning. 
Exposed-  to  a  high  temperature,  it  is  not  de- 
composed ;  it  is  condensed  by  cold  without 
changing  its  form.  When  it  is  put  in 
contact  v/ith  oxygen,  or  air,  either  at  a  high 
or  low  temperature,  it  experiences  no  change, 
except  seizing,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the 
moisture  which  these  gases  contain.  It  be- 
comes in  consequence  a  liquid  which  emits 
extremely  dense  vapours.  It  operates  in 
the  same  way  with  all  tlie  gases  which  con- 
tain hygrometric  water.  However  little 
they  may  contain,  it  occasions  in  them  very 
percepUble  vapours.  It  may  hence  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage  to  show  whether  or 
not  a  gas  contains  moisture. 

No  combustible  body,  simple  or  compound, 
attacks  fluoboric  gas,  if  we  except  the  alka- 
line metals.  Potassium  and  sodium,  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  burn  in  this  gas,  almost  as 
brilliantly  as  in  oxygen.  Boron,  and  lluatc 
of  potassa  are  the  products  of  this  decompo- 
sition. It  might  hence  be  inferred,  that  the 
metal  seizes  the  oxygen  of  the  boracic  acid, 
sets  the  boron  at  liberty,  and  is  itself  oxid- 
ised and  combined  witii  the  fluoric  acid. 
According  to  Sir  H.  Davy's  views,  the  fluo- 
boric gns  being  a  compound  of  fluorine  and 
boron,  the  potassium  unites  to  the  former, 
giving  rise  to  the  fluoride  of  potassium,  while 
the  boron  remains  disengaged. 

Fluoboric  gas  is  very  soluble  in  water. 
Dr.  John  Davy  says,  water  can  combine  with 
700  times  its  own  volume,  or  twice  its 
weight,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  pres- 
sure of  the  air.    The  liquid  has  a  specific 
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gravity  of  1.770.  If  a  bottle  containing  tliis 
gas  be  uncorked  under  water,  the  liquid  will 
rush  in  and  lill  it  with  explosive  violence. 
Water  saturated  with  this  gas  is  limpid, 
filming,  and  very  caustic.  By  heat  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  absorbed  gas  may  be  expelled ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  abstract  more.  It 
then  resembles  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  boils  at  a  temperature  considerably  above 
212°.  It  afterwards  condenses  altogether, 
in  stria,  although  it  contains  still  a  very  large 
quantity  of  gas.  It  unites  with  the  bases, 
forming  salts,  called  fluoborates,  none  of 
which  has  been  applied  to  any  use. 

The  2d  part  of  the  Phil.  Transactions  for 
1812,  contains  an  excellent  paper  by  Dr. 
John  Davy  on  fluosilicic  and  fluoboric  gases, 
and  the  combinations  of  the  latter  with  am- 
moniacal  gas.  When  united  in  equal  vo- 
lumes, a  pulverulent  salt  is  formed ;  a  second 
volume  of  ammonia,  however,  gives  a  liquid 
compound ;  and  a  third  of  ammonia,  which 
is  the  limit  of  combination,  affords  still  a 
liquid ;  both  of  them  curious  on  many  ac- 
counts. '  They  are,'  says  he,  '  the  first 
salts  that  have  been  observed  liquid  at  the 
common  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
And  they  are  additional  facts  in  support  of 
the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions,  and  of 
the  relation  of  volumes.'  The  fiuosiiicic  acid 
also  unites  to  bases  forming  flutfsilicates. 

From  the  remarkable  pi-operty  fluoric  acid 
possesses  of  corroding  glass,  it  lias  been 
employed  for  etching  on  it,  both  in  the 
gaseous  state,  and  combined  with  water;  and 
an  ingenious  apparatus  for  this  purpose  is 
given  by  Mr.  Richard  Knight,  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Magazine,  vol.  xvii.  p.  S57. 

Of  the  combinations  of  this  acid  with  most 
of  the  bases,  little  is  known. 

Beside  the  fluor  spai-  and  cryolite,  in  which 
it  is  abundant,  fluoric  acid  has  been  detected 
in  the  topaz  ;  in  wavelite,  in  which,  however. 
It  is  not  rendered  sensible  by  sulphuric  acid; 
and  in  fossil  teeth  and  fossil  ivory,  though  it 
is  not  found  in  either  of  these  in  their  natural 
state."— iJre's  Chan.  Diet.- 

Fluoric  acid,  silicated.    See  Fluoric  acid. 
FLUORIDE.    A  combination  of  flu- 
orine with  a  salifiable  basis. 

FLUORINE.     The  imaginary  radical 
of  fluoric  acid. 

FLUOSILICIC  ACID.     See  Fluoric 
acid. 

FLUX.    1.  This  word  is  often  employed 
for  dysenlcria. 

2.  A  general  term  made  use  of  to  denote 
any  substance  or  mixture  added  to  assist  the 
fusion  of  metals. 

FLUXION.  Fluxio.  A  term  mostly 
applied  by  chemists,  to  signify  the  change  of 
metals,  or  other  bodies  from  the  solid  into 
the  fluid  state,  by  the  application  of  heat. 
See  Fusion. 

1"  L  Y.    Musca.  . 

Flij,^  Spanish.    See  Canlharis. 

FO'CILE.   The  ulna  and  the  radius  arc 


occasionally  denominated  by  the  barbarous 
appellations  oS  facile  majus  and  minus;  the 
tibia  and  fibula  in  the  leg  are  also  so  called. 

Fo'cus.    A  lobe  of  the  liver. 

Fodi'na.  (From  fodio,  to  dig.)  A 
quarry.     The  labyrinth  of  the  ear. 

Fcenicui-a'tum  lignum.  a  name  for 
sassafras. 

FGENI'CULUM.  [Q^msi  fanum  oculo- 
rum,  the  hay  or  herb  good  for  the  sight;  so 
called  because  it  is  tliought  good  for  the 
eyes.)    Fennel.    Sea  Anethum. 

FcENicuLUM  ALPiNUM.  The  herb  spig- 
nel.     See  jElhusa  meum. 

FcENicuLuar  annuum.    Royal  cummin. 

FfENicuLUM  AQUATicuM.  See  Pliellan- 
drium  aqualicum. 

FcENicuLUM  DULCE.  Sqq  Aiielkum  fatii- 
culum. 

FcENicuLUM  GERMANicuji.  See  Aiie- 
ihum  fmiiculum. 

FcENicuLUM  MABiNUM.  Samphire. 

FcENicuLuM  ORIENTALE.    See  Cuminum. 

FcENicuLUM  poRciNUM.  See  Peuceda- 
num  ojficinale. 

FcENicuLUM  siNENSE,  Aniseed. 

FcENicuLUM  svLVESTKE.  Bastard  spig. 
nel.     See  Seseli  monlanum  of  Linna;us. 

P'cENicuLUM  TORTuosuM.  French  hart- 
wort.    See  Sesdi  tortuosum. 

FcENicuLUM  vuLGARE.  See  Anethum 
fccnicidum. 

FCE'NUM.    {Fanum,  i.  n.  hay.)  Hay. 

FcENUM  CAMELORUM.  See  Juncus  odo- 
ratus. 

FcENuM  GRiEcuM.    See  Trigonellafanum 
grcDcum. 

FcENUM  SYLVESTRE.    Wild  fenugreek. 

FOESIUS,  Anutius,  wasborn  at  Mentz, 
in  1528,  and  received  his  education  at  Paris, 
where  he  imbibed  a  strong  predilection  for 
the  Greek  language,  and  particularly  the 
works  of  Hippocrates.  Returning  to  his 
native  place  about  the  age  of  28,  his  talents 
soon  procured  him  such  extensive  reputation, 
that  several  princes  endeavoured  to  allure 
him  to  their  respective  courts,  but  without 
success.  The  practice  of  his  profession, 
instead  of  weakening  liis  attachment  to  Hip- 
pocrates, only  stimulated  him  to  a  more  pro- 
found study  of  his  writings;  where  he  found 
the  most  coi  rect  delineations  of  diseases,  and 
the  most  important  observations  concerning 
them,  made  about  two  thousand  years  be- 
fore. He  first  published  an  excellent  Latin 
translation  and  commentary  on  his  second 
book  of  Epidemics  ;  then  an  explanation  of 
the  terms  used  by  him,  under  the  title  of 
"  CEconomia  Hippocratis  ;"  and,  lastly,  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  ciiief  physicians  of 
Europe,  Ijc  undertook  a  complete  correct 
edition  of  his  works,  with  an  interpretation  and 
notes,  which  he  accomplished  in  six  years, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  rank  him  among  the 
ablest  interpreters  of  the  ancients.  He  was 
also  autiior  of  a  Pharmacopoeia  for  his  native 
city  J  and  died  in  1595. 
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Fceta'bulum.    (From  fwlco,  to  bucome 
putrid.)    1.  An  encysted  abscess. 
2.  A  foul  ulcer. 

FCE'TUS;  (From/eo,  to  bring  forth, 
according  to  Vossius.)  Epicyema ;  Epi- 
gonioii.  The  child  enclosed  in  the  uterus 
of  its  mother,  is  called  a  foetus  from  the 
fifth  month  after  pregnancy  until  the  time 
of  its  birth.    See  Ovum. 

Folia TA  terra.    1.  Sulphur. 

2.  An  old  name  of  the  acetate  of  potassa. 

FOLIATIO.  {From  folmm,  a  leaf.) 
The  manner  in  which  leaves  are  folded  up 
in  their  buds.     See  Vernntio. 

FOLIA'TUS.  (From  its  resemblance 
to  folium,  a  leaf.)    Foliate,  leafy. 

FOLICULUS.  (Diminutive  oi  foUis, 
a  leather  bag. )    A  small  follicle. 

FOLIOLUM.    A  leaflet  or  little  leaf. 

FO'LIUM.  {Folium,  i.n.;  fromtpvWov, 
the  leaf  of  a  tree. )    See  Leaf. 

Folium  orientale.    See  Cassia  senna, 

FOLLICLE,  {Folliculus ;  diminutive 
of follis,  a  bag. )  A  small  bag  ;  applied  to 
glands.     See  Folliculose, 

FOLLICULOSE.  {Folliculosus ;  from 
folliculus,  a  little  bag. )  A  term  applied  to  a 
simple  gland  or  follicle.  One  of  the  most 
simple  species  of  gland,  consisting  merely 
of  a  hollow  vascular  membrane  or  follicle, 
and  an  excretory  duct ;  such  are  the  muci- 
parous glands,  the  sebaceous,  &c. 

FOLLI'CULUS.  (Diminutive  of/o/&, 
a  bag. )    1 .  A  little  bag.     See  Folliculose. 

2.  In  botany,  a  follicle  is  a  one-valved 
pericarp,  or  seed-vessel.  It  has  one  cell 
and  bursts  lengthwise,  and  bears  the  seeds  on 
or  near  its  edges,  or  on  a  receptacle  parallel 
therewith. 

From  tlie  adhesion  of  the  seeds  it  is  dis- 
tinguished into, 

1.  Follicle,  with  a  parlilio7i,  when  the 
seeds  adhere  to  an  intermediate  dissepiment. 

2.  Follicle,  ivithout  a  partition,  when  the 
seeds  adhere  to  the  internal  sides  only. 

From  the  number  of  seeds, 

1.  Monospcrm  follicle  ;  as  in  Oronlium. 

2.  Poll/sperm  ;  as  in  Asclepius  si/riaca. 
From  the'direction  into, 

1 .  Erect ;  as  in  Vinca  and  Nerium. 
'2.  Reflected  ;  as  in  Plumcria. 

3.  Horizontal ;  as  in  Cameraria, 
Folliculus  pellis.    The  gall-bladder. 
FOMENTA'TION.     FomeiUaUo.  A 

sort  of  partial  bathing,  by  applying  hot 
flannels  to  any  part,  dipped  in  medicated 
decoctions,  whereby  steams  arc  communi- 
cated to  tlie  parts,  their  vessels  arc  re- 
laxed, and  their  morbid  action  sometimes 
removed. 

FoMES  VENTRicuLi.  HypochQndriacism. 

FO'MITES.  A  term  mostly  applied  to 
substances  imbued  with  contagion. 

FONS.    A  fountain. 

FoNS  puLSATiLis.     See  Fo?ilaneUa. 

FONTANE'LLA.  (Diminutive  offons, 
a  fountain.)    Fons  pvisalilis.    The  parietal 


bones  and  the  frontal  do  not  coalesce  until 
the  third  year  after  birth,  so  tliat,  before 
this  period,  there  is  an  obvious  interstice, 
commonly  called  motM,  and  scientifically 
tlie  fontanel,  or  fons  puhatilis.  There  is 
also  a  lesser  space,  occasionally,  between 
the  occipital  and  parietal  bones,  termed 
the  posterior  fontanel.  These  spaces  be- 
tween the  bones  are  filled  up  by  the  dura 
mater,  pericranium,  and  external  integu- 
ments, so  that,  during  birth,  the  size  of  the 
head  may  be  lessened;  for,  at  that  time, 
the  bones  of  "the  head,  upon  the  superior 
part,  are  not  only  pressed  nearer  to  each 
other,  but  they  frequently  lap  over  one 
another,  in  order  to  diminish  the  size  during 
the  passage  of  the  head  through  the  pelvis. 

FONTI'CULUS.  (Diminutive  of fans.) 
An  issue.  An  artificial  ulcer  formed  in  any 
part,  and  kept  discharging  by  introducing 
daily  a  pea,  covered  with  any  digestive 
ointment. 

FORA'MEN.  (From /oro,  to  pierce.) 
A  little  opening. 

Foramen  ccecum.  1.  A  single  opening 
in  tlie  basis  of  the  cranium  between  the 
ethmoid  and  the  frontal  bone,  that  gives  exit 
to  a  small  vein. 

2.  The  name  of  a  hole  in  the  middle  of 
the  tongue. 

Foramen  lacerum  in  basi  cranii.  A 
foramina  in  the  basis  of  the  cranium,  through 
which  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the 
eighth  pair  and  accessary  nerves  pass. 

Foramen  lacerum  orbitale  superius. 
A  large  opening  between  the  greater  and 
lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone  on  each 
side,  through  which  the  third,  fourth,  first 
branch  of  the  fifth,  and  the  sixth  pair  of 
nerves,  and  the  ophtlialmic  artery  pass. 

Foramen  optic  um.  The  hole  transmit- 
ting the  optic  nerve. 

Foramen  ovale.  The  opening  between 
the  two  auricles  of  the  heart  of  the  foetus. 
See  also  Innominatum  os. 

Foramen  of  Winslow.  An  opening  in  the 
omentum.    See  Omentum. 

Forami'nulum  OS.    The  ethmoid  bone. 

Force  vital.     See  Vis  vitte.', 

FO'RCEPS.  {Forceps,  cipis.  f.;  (juasi 
ferriceps,  as  being  the  iron  witli  wliicli  we 
seize  any  thing  hot,  from  fcrrum,  iron,  and 
capio,  to  take.)  Pincers.  A  surgical  in- 
strument witli  which  extraneous  bodies  or 
other  substances  are  extracted.  Also  an 
instrument  occasionally  used  by  men  mid- 
wives  to  bring  the  head  of  tlic  foetus  through 
the  pelvis. 

FORDYCE,  George,  was  born  at 
Aberdeen,  in  1736,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  his  mother  having  married 
again,  he  was  sent  to  Fouran  when  about 
two  years  old,  where  he  received  his  school 
education ;  and  thence  returned  to  Aber- 
deen, wlicrc  he  was  made  master  of  arts, 
when  only  fourteen.  Having  evinced  an 
inclination  to  medicine,  he  was  soon  after 
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sent  to  Ills  uncle,  Dr.  Jdin  Fordyce,  who 
practised  at  Uppingham,  witli  whom  he 
remained  several  years.  He  then  studied 
at  Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  in  1758, 
having  defended  a  thesis  on  catarrh :  after 
which  lie  went  to  Leyden,  principally  to 
improve  himself  in  anatomy  under  Albinus. 
Tlic  following  year  he  settled  in  London, 
and  began  to  give  lectures  on  chemistry  ; 
and  in  1764,  he  undertook  also  to  teach  the 
practice  of  physic,  and  the  materia  medica  : 
tliese  subjects  occupied  him  nearly  three 
hours  every  morning,  except  on  Sunday, 
for  about  thirty  years  successively.  In 
1770,  he  was  chosen  physician  to  St.  Tho- 
mas's hospital,  and  six  years  after  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society:  also  in  1787  he  was 
admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians ;  having  been  a  licentiate  for  twenty- 
two  years  before.  In  1793  he  assisted  in 
forming  a  small  society  for  the  improvement 
of  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Knowledge, 
which  has  since  published  three  volumes  of 
their  Transactions.  He  died  in  1802.  The 
countenance  of  Dr.  Fordyce  was  by  no 
means  expressive  of  his  powers  of  mind  :  he 
was  rather  negligent  of  his  dress,  and  not 
sufficiently  pleasing  in  his  manners,  to  ena- 
ble him  to  get  into  very  extensive  practice  : 
besides  he  was  too  fond  of  the  pleasures  of 
society,  to  whicii  he  often  sacrificed  the 
hours  that  should  have  been  dedicated  to 
sleep.  The  vigour  of  his  constitution  long 
resisted  tliese  irregularities  ;  but  at  length 
they  brought  on  the  gout,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  dropsy,  and  this  terminated  his 
existence.  He  possessed  a  remarkably 
strong  Tnemory,  which  enabled  him  to  lec- 
ture without  any  notes,  and  to  compose  his 
works  for  publication  witlioiit  referring  to 
authors,  whicli  he  had  before  read ;  and  his 
having  relied  too  much  on  this  faculty  may 
help  to  explain  the  want  of  method  and 
elegance,  and  the. many  inaccuracies,  which 
appear  in  his  writings.  He  was  author  of 
several  publications  on  Medical  and  Philo- 
sophical subjects  ;  many  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  societies 
to  which  he  belonged.  The  most  esteemed, 
and  that  on  which  he  employed  most  labour, 
■was  a  series  of  "  Dissertations  on  Fever  ;" 
four  of  them  appeared  during  his  life,  and 
another  was  left  in  manuscript,  which  has 
since  been  printed.  His  Treatise  on  Diges- 
tion, was  read  originally  as  the  Gulstonian 
Lecture  before  the  College  of  Physicians. 
He  was  the  projector  of  the  Experiments  in 
heated  rooms,  of  which  Sir  Charles  Blag- 
den  gave  an  account. 

FORDYCE,  Sir  William,  was  born  at 
Aberdeen  in  1724.  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
having  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of 
physic  and  surgery,  he  went  into  the  army. 
The  support  of  the  friends,  whom  he  there 
procured,  together  with  his  own  merit,  soon 
brouglit  him  into  great  practice,  when  he 
afterwards  settled  in  London.    The  wealth, 


whicli  lie  thus  acquired,  was  liberally  em- 
ployed in  acts  of  friendship,  and  in  support- 
ing useful  projects ;  though  he  had  some 
very  severe  losses.  He  wrote  a  Treatise  on 
Fevers,  and  on  the  Ulcerated  Sore  Throat ; 
on  his  entering  into  practice,  he  likewise 
published  on  the  Venereal  Disease.  He 
died  after  a  long  illness  in  1792. 

FORENSIC.  Forensis.  '  Belonging  to 
the  forum,  or  courts  of  law  :  hence  forensic 
medicine  is  that  which  is  connected  with  a 
legal  enquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  defect,  dis- 
ease, or  death. 

FORESKIN.    See  Prepuce. 

FORESTUS,  or  Van  Forest,  Peter, 
was  born  at  Alcmaer,  in  1522.  He  was 
sent  to  Louvain  to  study  the  law,  but  soon 
showed  a  strong  inclination  to  medicine. 
He  therefore  cultivated  this  science  at  dif- 
ferent universities  in  Italy,  and  afterwards  at 
Paris  ;  but  he  graduated  at  Bologna.  After 
being  twelve  years  settled  in  his  native  town, 
he  was  invited  to  Delft,  which  was  ravaged 
by  a  contagious  epidemic  j  and  being  ex- 
tremely successful  in  the  treatment  of  this, 
he  received  a  considerable  pension,  and  was 
retained  as  the  public  physician  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  In  1575  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  give  the  first  lecture  on  Medicine  at  the 
opening  of  the  University  of  Leyden.  He 
spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  his  native 
city,  where  he  died  in  1597.  He  was  a 
very  diligent  observer  of  diseases,  and 
showed  often  great  judgment  in  anticipating 
the  result,  or  in  treating  them  successfully. 
He  published  at  different  periods  six  vo- 
lumes of  Medical  and  Surgical  Cases ;  to 
one  of  which  was  added  a  Dissertation, 
exposing  the  fallacy  and  absurdity  of  pre- 
tending to  judge  of  every  thing  by  the  urine. 
Boerhaave  has  highly  commended  his  writ- 
ings which  have  been  often  reprinted. 

FO'RMIATE.  Formias.  A  compound 
produced  by  the  union  of  the  formic  acid 
with  a  salifiable  basis :  thus,  formiale  of 
ammonia,  &c. 

Formic  acid.    See  Formica  rufa. 

FORMI  CA.     {Formica,  (b.  f.  ;  quod 
ferat  micas,  because  of  his  diligence  in  col- 
lecting small  particles  of  provision  together.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  insects.  The 
ant  or  pismire.    See  Formica  rufa. 

2.  The  name  of  a  black  wart  with  a 
broad  base,  and  cleft  superficies,  because  the 
pain  attending  it  resembles  the  biting  of 
an  ant. 

S.  A  varicose  tumour  on  the  anus  and 
glans  penis. 

Formica  miliaris.  Any  herpetic  erup- 
tion, 

Formica  rufa.  The  ant  or  pismire. 
This  indmstrious  little  insect  contains  an 
acid  juice,  and  gross  oil,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  possess  aphrodisiac  virtues.  The 
chrysalides  of  this  animal  are  said  lo  be  diu- 
retic and  carminative,  and  by  some  recom- 
mended in  the  cure  of  dropsy. 
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The  ant  also  furnishes  an  acid  called  the 
formic,  which  it  has  been  long  known  to 
contain,  and  occasionally  to  emit.  It  may 
be  obtained,  either  by  simple  distillation, 
or  by  infusion  of  them  in  boiling  water, 
and  subsequent  distillation  of  as  much  of 
the  water  as  can  be  brought  over  without 
burning  the  residue.  After  this  it  may  be 
purified  by  repeated  rectifications,  or  by  boil- 
ing to  separate  the  impurities  ;  or  after  rec- 
tification it  may  be  concentrated  by  frost. 

This  acid  has  a  very  sour  taste,  and  con- 
tinues liquid  even  at  very  low  temperatures. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1.1168  at  68°,  which 
is  much  denser  than  acetic  acid  ever  is. 

Dobereiner  has  recently  succeeded  in  form- 
ing this  acid  artificially.  Wlien  a  mixture  of 
tartaric  acid,  or  of  cream  of  tartar,  black  oxide 
of  magnesia  and  water  is  heated,  a  tumul- 
tuous action  ensues,  carbonic  acid  is  evolved, 
and  a  liquid  acid  distils  over,  which,  on  su- 
perficial examination,  was  mistaken  for  acetic 
acid,  but  which  now  proves  to  be  formic 
acid.  This  acid,  mixed  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  is  at  common  temperatures 
converted  into  water  and  carbonic  oxide ; 
nitrate  of  silver  or  of  mercury  converts  it, 
when  gently  heated,  into  carbonic  acid,  the 
oxides  being  at  the  saitie  time  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state.  With  barytes,  oxide  of  lead, 
and  oxide  of  copper,  it  produces  compounds, 
having  all  the  properties  of  the  genuine 
formiates  of  these  metals.  If  a  portion  of 
sulphuric  acid  be  employed  in  the  above 
process,  the  tartaric  acid  is  resolved  entirely 
into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  formic  acid  ; 
and  the  product  of  the  latter  is  much  in- 
creased. The  best  proportions  are,  two 
parts  tartaric  acid,  five  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese, and  five  sulphuric  acid  diluted  witli 
about  twice  its  weight  in  water. 

Fo'rjiix.     See  Herpes  excdens. 

FO'RMULA.  (Diminutive  oi  forma,  a 
form.)  A  little  form  of  prescriptions,  such 
as  physicians  direct  in  extemporaneous  prac- 
tice, in  distinction  from  the  greater  forms  in 
pharmacopoeias,  &c. 

FoiiNAX.    A  furnace. 

FORNICIFORMIS.  Vaulted.  Ap- 
plied to  the  nectary  of  some  plants ;  as 
the  Symphytum  officinale,  Sec.  See  2^ec- 
Uirium. 

FO'RNIX.  (jPornir,  an  arch  or  vault.) 
A  part  of  the  corpus  callosum  in  the  brain 
is  so  called,  because,  if  viewed  in  a  particu- 
lar direction,  it  has  some  resemblance  to  the 
arch  of  an  ancient  vault.  It  is  the  medul- 
lary body,  composed  of  two  anterior  and 
two  posterior  crura,  situated  at  tlie  bottom 
and  inside  of  the  lateral  ventricle  over  the 
the  third  ventricle,  and  below  the  septum  lu- 
ci(lum. 

FO'SSA.  (From/orfto,  todig.)  Fovea. 
A  little  depression  or  sinus.  The  puden- 
dum miiliobre. 

Fossa  amvnt^.  A  double-headed  rol- 
ler for  the  face. 


Fossa  maoka.  I.  The  great  groove  of 
the  ear. 

2.  The  pudendum  muliebre. 

Fossa  NAvicutARis.  1.  The  cavity  at 
the  bottom  of  the  entrance  of  the  pudendum 
muliebre. 

2.  The  great  groove  of  the  ear. 

Fossa  ovalis.  The  depression  in  tlie 
right  auricle  of  the  human  heart,  which  in 
the  foetus  opened  into  the  other  auricle, 
forming  the  foramen  ovale. 

Fossa  pitoitaria.  The  depression  in 
the  sella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

FO'SSIL.  {FossUis ;  fromybdio,  to  dig. ) 
Any  thing  dug  out  of  the  earth. 

Fossil  copal.  Highgate  resin.  A  semi- 
transparent,  brittle,  resinous  substance,  of  a 
yellowish-brown  colour ;  found  in  the  bed 
of  blue  clay  at  Highgate,  near  London. 

Fo'ssiLus,    The  bone  of  the  leg. 

FOTHERGILL,  John,  was  born  in 
Yorkshire,  in  1712,  of  a  respectable  Quaker 
family.  After  passing  through  an  appren- 
ticeship to  an  apothecary,  he  went  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  lie  graduated  at  the  age  of 
twenty -four,  taking  for  his  inaugural  thesis 
the  use  of  emetics.  He  then  studied  for 
two  years  at  St.  Tliomas's  Hospital,  and 
after  an  excursion  to  the  continent,  settled 
in  London  in  1740,  and  six  years  after  be- 
came a  licentiate.  His  practice  was  for  some 
time  chiefly  gratuitous ;  but  his  "  Account 
of  the  Putrid  Sore  Throat,"  published  in 
1748,  brought  him  speedily  into  reputation. 
He  was  successively  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  at  Edinburgh,  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  of  some 
other  societies  abroad.  His  early  partiality 
to  botany  induced  him,  as  his  practice  in- 
creased, to  purchase  a  large  piece  of  ground 
few  the  cultivation  of  rare  and  valuable 
plants,  in  wliich  he  spared  no  expence ; 
neither  did  he  neglect  other  departments  of 
natural  history.  He  was  also  an  active  and 
liberal  promoter  of  many  successful  schemes 
for  the  public  benefit ;  and  particidarly  in 
instituting  the  school  at  Ackworth  in  York- 
shire. He  was  of  a  rather  delicate  consti- 
tution, but  a  steady  temperance  preserved 
his  health,  till  in  1778  he  had  an  attack  of  a 
suppression  of  urine,  occasioned  by  a  disease 
oir  tlie  prostate  gland ;  which,  returning  two 
years  after,  soon  put  a  period  to  his  exist- 
ence. He  had  a  quick  and  comprehensive 
understanding;  and  his  pleasing  address 
procured  him  general  confidence,  which  his 
discretion  was  not  apt  to  forfeit  afterwards. 
Besides  the  works  already  noticed,  several 
papers  of  Dr.  Fothcrgill  were  printed  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  and  in  the  Medi- 
cal Observations  and  Enquiries  :  he  also  sent 
several  communications  to  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  and  other  periodical  publications. 

FO'TUS.  {Fotus,  us.  m.)  See  Fo- 
mentatioih. 

FO'VEA.    (From/orfio,  to  dig.    1.  A 
little  depression. 


2.  The  pudendum  muliebre. 

3.  A  partial  sweating-bath. 

^  FOVEATUS.  Having  a  little  depres- 
sion,  or  pit.  Applied  to  the  nectary  of  plants. 
See  Ncctariuin. 

FOX-GLOVE.    See  Digitalis. 
Fox-glove,  Eastern.     See  Sesamum  orien- 
tale. 

FRACASTORIUS,  Hieronymus,  was 
born  at  Verona,  in  1483.  He  made  a  rapid 
progress  in  bis  studies,  and  attained  early 
considerable  excellence  as  a  poet,  philoso- 
pher, and  astronomer.  He  was  also  much 
valued  as  a  physician,  particularly  by  the 
general  of  tlie  Venetian  army,  whom  be 
attended  during  several  campaigns  :  but  on 
bis  dying,  in  1515,  Fracastorius  returned  to 
his  native  place.  He  corresponded  with 
most  of  the  great  men  of  his  age,  especially 
with  Cardinal  Bembo,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
his  poem  "Syphilis;"  which  was  thought 
worthy  of  comparison  with  the  Georgics  of 
Virgil  by  some  of  the  best  judges.  He 
died  in  1553  ;  and  a  statue  was  erected  to 
him  by  the  town  of  Verona.  He  published 
'  also  on  Contagious  Diseases,  and  several 
other  Medical  and  Philosophical  Subjects. 

FRA'CTURE.  {Fractura;  from  /raw- 
go,  to  break.)  Catagma  ;  Clasis  ;  Clasma  ; 
Agme.  A  solution  of  a  bone  into  two  or 
more  fragments.  A  simple  fracture  is 
when  the  bone  only  is  divided.  A  com- 
pound fracture  is  a  division  of  the  bone, 
with  a  laceration  of  the  integuments,  the 
bone  mostly  protruding.  A  fracture  is  also 
termed  transverse,  oblique,  &c.  according  to 
its  direction. 

FRiE'NULUM.  (Diminutive  of  free- 
num,\  bridle. )  The  cutaneous  fold  under  the 
apex  of  the  tongue,  that  connects  the  tongue 
to  the  infralingual  cavity.  It  is  sometimes, 
in  infancy,  so  short  as  to  prevent  the  child 
from  sucking,  when  it  is  necessary  to  cut  it, 
in  order  to  give  more  room  for  the  motion 
of  the  tongue.  v 

FR^'NUM.  The  membraneous  fold 
which  connects  the  prepuce  to  tlie  inferior 
part  of  the  glans  penis. 

FRA'GARIA.  (From fragro,  to  smell 
sweet.)  The  strawberry.  J.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Icosandria ;  Order,  Polygyiiia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  straw- 
berry.    See  Fragaria  vesca. 

Fraqaria  sterilis.    Barren  strawberry. 
Astringent,  seldom  used. 

Fragaria  v)esca.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  strawberry  plant.  Fragaria.  The 
mature  fruit  of  the  Fragaria,  fragellis  rqHan- 
libus  of  Lihnajus,  was  formerly  recom- 
mended in  gouty  and  calculous  alFections, 
in  consequence,  it  would  appear,  of  its 
efBcacy  in  removing  tartar  from  the  teeth, 
which  it  is  said  to  do  very  effectually. 

Fragile  vitreum.    An  obsolete  name 
for  the  fragilitas  ossium. 
,  •  FRAGILIS.  Brittle. 


FRAGI'LITAS.  Brittleness. 
Fragilitas  ossium.    Brittleness  of  the 
bones. 

Fra'gjien.    Fragmenlum.    A  splinter  of 
a  bone. 

•  FRA'GUM.  (From  fragro,  to  smell 
sweet. )    Tlie  strawberry.    See  Fragaria. 

FRAMBCE'SIA.  (From frainboise,  Fr. 
for  a  raspberry.)  The  yaws.  A  genus  of 
disease,  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class 
Cachexia,  and  order  fmpeligines.  It  is  some- 
what similar  in  its  nature  to  the  lues  venerea, 
and  is  endemial  to  the  Antilles  islands,  as 
well  as  Africa.  It  appears  with  excrescences 
like  mulberries  growing  out  of  the  skin  in 
various  parts  of  the  l)ody,  which  discharge 
an  ichorous  fluid. 

FRA'NGUL  A.  (From  fra7igo,  to  break : 
so  called  because  of  the  brittleness  of  its 
branches.)     See  Rhamimsfrangula. 

FRANKINCENSE.  See  Juniperus 
lycia,  and  Pinits  abies. 

FRAXINE'LLA.  (From fradnus,  the 
ash  ;  so  called  because  its  leaves  resemble 
those  of  the  ash.)    See  Dictamnus  albus. 

Fraxinella,  ivhite.    See  Dictamnus  albus. 

FRA'XINUS.  (A  fragore,  from  the 
noise  its  seeds  make  when  shaken  by  the 
wind  ;  or  from  (ppa^is,  a  hedge,  because  of 
its  use  in  forming  hedges.)    The  ash. 

1.  The  napie  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  syslTem.  Class,  Polygamia ;  Or- 
der, Dia'cia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  ash- 
tree.     See  Fraxinus  excelsior. 

Fraxinus  ExcELsioR.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  ash-tree.  Fraxinus.  Called 
also  bnimeUi  and  bumelia.  The  bark  of  this 
tree,  Fraxinus— foliis  serralis  Jloribus  apetalis 
of  Linnajus,  when  fresh,  has  a  moderately 
strong  bitterish  taste.  It  possesses  resolvent 
and  diuretic  qualities,  and  has  been  success- 
fully exhibited  in  the  cure  of  intermittents. 
The  seeds  are  occasionally  exhibited  medi- 
cinally as  diuretics,  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm. 
In  warm  climatos,  a  sort  of  manna  exudes 
from  this  species  of  fraxinus. 

Fraxinus  ornus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  from  which  manna  flows.  This 
substance  is  also  termed  Manna  calabrina ; 
Ros  calabrinus ;  Acromeli;  Alusar ;  Dri/~ 
someli.  That  species  which  is  of  a  rosy- 
colour,  is  called  nuba.  Mel  aerium,  from 
the  supposition  that  it  descended  from  hea- 
ven.   Manna  is  the  condensed  juice  of  the' 

flowering  ash,    or  Fraxinus  ornus  foliis 

ovalo  oblongis  serraiis  petiolatis,  Jloribus  corol- 
latis,  Hort.  Kew.  which  is  a  native  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  Si- 
cily and  Calabria.  Many  other  trees  and 
shrubs  have  likewise  been  observed  to  emit 
a  sweet  juice,  which  concretes  upon  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  and  may  be  considered 
of  the  manna  kind,  especially  the  Fraxinus 
rotundifolia,  and  excelsior.  In  Sicily  these 
tlircc  species  of  fraxinus  arc  regularly  cul- 
tivated fof  the  purpose  of  procuring  maiuia, 
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and  witli  tliis  view  are  planted  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill  with  an  eastern  aspect. 
After  ten  years'  growth,  tiie  trees  first  begin 
to  yield  the  manna,  but  they  require  to  be 
much  older  before  they  afford  it  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity.  Although  the  manna 
exudes  spontaneously  upon  the  trees,  yet, 
in  order  to  obtain  it  more  copiously,  inci- 
sions are  made  through  the  bark,  ^by  means 
of  a  sharp  crooked  instrument ;  and  the 
season  thought  to  be  most  favourable  for 
instituting  this  process,  is  a  little  before  the 
dog  days  commence,  when  the  weather  is 
dry  and  serene.  Maiina  is  generally  dis- 
tinguished into  different  kinds,  viz.  the 
manna  in  tear,  the  canulated  and  flaky 
mann4  and  the  common  brown  or  fat 
manna,  All  these  varieties  seem  rather  to 
depend  upon  their  respective  purity,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  obtained  from 
the  plant,  than  upon  any  essential  difference 
of  the  drug.  The  best  manna  is  in  oblong 
pieces  or  flakes,  moderately  dry,  friable, 
very  light,  of  a  whitish  or  pale  yellow  colour, 
and  in  some  degree  transparent :  the  infe- 
rior kinds  are  moist,  unctuous,  and  brown. 
Manna  is  well  known  as  a  gentle  purgative, 
so  mild  in  its  operation,  that  it  may  be  given 
with  safety  to  children  and  pregnant  women, 
to  the  delicacy  of  whose  frames  and  situa- 
tions it  is  particularly  adapted.  It  is 
esteemed  a  good  and  pleasant  auxiliary  to 
the  purgative  neutral  salts.  It  sheathes 
acrimony,  and  is  useful  in  coughs,  disorders 
of  the  breast,  and  such  as  are  attended  with 
fever  and  inflammation,  as  in  pleuritis,  &c. 
It  is  particularly  efficacious  in  bilious 
complaints,  and  helps  the  discharge  of 
mineral  waters,  when  they  are  not  of  them- 
selves sufficiently  active.  It  is  apt,  in 
large  doses,  to  create  flatulencies  and 
gripes  ;  both  of  which  are  prevented  by  a 
small  addition  of  some  warm  carminatives. 
It  purges  in  doses  of  from  ^  to  gjj ;  but  its 
purgative  quality  is  much  increased,  and  its 
flatulent  effects  prevented,  by  a  small  addi- 
tion of  cassia,  Tlie  dose  for  children  is 
from  one  scruple  to  three.  It  is  best  dis- 
solved in  whey. 

Fraxinus  rotundifolia.  The  system- 
atic name  of  a  tree  which  affords  manna. 
See  Fraxinus  ornus. 

FREIND,  John,  was  born  in  1675,  at 
Croton,  in  Northamptonshire,  of  which  his 
father  was  rector.  After  being  educated  at 
Westminster  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his  classical 
attainments.  Having  for  some  time  studied 
medicine,  he  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  some  singular  cases :  but  a  work, 
which  he  published  in  1703,  entitled  "  Em- 
menologia,"  expLiining  the  phenomena  of 
menstruation,  both  natural  and  morbid,  on 
mechanic.il  principles,  first  brought  him 
into  notice  as  a  physiologist  and  physician. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  at  Oxford,  but  soon  after 


went  to  Spain  as  physician  to  tlie  English 
forces ;  and  lie  took  this  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing Italy.  On  his  return,  in  1707,  he  was 
created  Doctor  by  diploma,  and  published 
his  Chemical  Lectures  in  Latin.  In  1712, 
he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety ;  but  soon  went  abroad  again  witli  the 
troops  into  Flanders.  On  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  in  the  following  year  he  settled 
in  London,  and  rose  to  high  professional 
reputation.  In  1716,  he  was  received  as 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and 
-published  the  first  and  third  books  of  Hip- 
pocrates on  Epidemics,  %vith  a  Commentary 
on  Fevers,  in  nine  parts ;  a  work  of  great 
erudition  and  judgment.  Some  of  his  opi- 
nions having  been  severely  attacked,  he  was 
led  to  defend  them  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Mead, 
entitled  "  De  purgantibus  in  secundo  Va- 
riolarum  confluentium  Febre  adhibendis," 
1719.  A  few  years  after  this  he  got  into 
parliament,  and  having  warmly  sided  with 
the  opposition,  he  was,  in  common  with 
several  persons  of  consequence,  impri- 
soned on  suspicion  of  high  treason :  but 
the  minister.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  having 
fallen  sick.  Dr.  Mead  refused  to  attend 
him  till  his  friend  was  liberated ;  when  he 
made  over  to  him  5000  guineas,  which  he 
had  received  from  his  patients  during  his 
confinement  of  a  few  months  only.  Wliile 
in  the  Tower,  Dr.  Friend  formed  the  plan 
of  his  great  work,  "  The  History  of  Physic 
from  Galen  to  tlie  beginning  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century,  chiefly  vviUi  regard  to  Prac- 
tice ;"  which  came  out  in  two  volumes 
within  three  years  after.  Tliis  was  intended 
as  a  continuation  of  Le  Clerc,  and  met 
with  a  very  favourable  reception  ;  indeed  it 
still  continues  to  be  a  standard  book.  On 
the  accession  of  George  II.  he  was  ap- 
pointed physician  to  the  Queen  ;  and  having 
died  in  July  1728,  his  widow  and  son  expe- 
rienced the  royal  protection. 

Fre'na.    Tlie  sockets  of  the  teeth. 

Frigera'na.    a  puti'id  fever. 

FRIGIDA'RIUM.  {From  frigidus, 
cold.)    The  cold  batii. 

FRINGE.    See  Fimbria. 

Fringed  leaf.    See  Leaf. 

FRONS.  {From,  tis.  f.  or  m.)  1.  Tlie 
forehead.  The  part  between  the  eyebrows 
and  tlie  hairy  scalp. 

2.  {Froiis,  dis,  f.)  The  frond,  or  leaf ;  a 
tree  :  now  used  by  botanists  to  tlie  crypto- 
gamious  plants  only. 

FRONTAL.  (Frontalis;  from  from, 
the  forehead. )    Belonging  to  the  forehead. 

Fronlal  bonc.     See  Frontis  on. 

Frontal  sinus.    See  Fr07Uis  os. 

FRONTA'LIS.    Sec  OccipUio fro7Ua!is. 

Frontalis  verus.  See  Corrugalor  $«• 
pcrcilii. 

FEO'NTIS  OS.     The  frontal  bone.. 
Os  coronate;   Os  invei-eciindum ;  J^Ietnjmn. 
The  external  surface  of  this  bone  is  smooth 
at  its  upper  convex  part,  but  bttlow  several 
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cavities  and  processes  are  observed.  At 
each  angle  of  tlie  orbits  the  bone  jets  out  to 
from  two  internal  and  two  external  pro- 
cesses ;  and  the  ridge  under  the  eyebrow  on 
each  side  is  called  the  superciliary  process  ; 
Irom  which  the  orbitar  processes  extend 
backwards,  forming  the  upper  part  of  the 
orbits ;  and  between  these  the  ethmoid  bone 
is  received.  The  nasal  process  is  situated 
between  the  two  internal  angular  processes. 
At  the  internal  angular  process  is  a  cavity 
for  tlie  caruncula  lachrymalis ;  and  at  the 
external,  another  for  the  pulley  of  the  major 
oblique  muscle.  The  foramina  are  three  on 
each  side ;  one  in  each  superciliary  ridge, 
through  which  a  nerve,  artery,  and  vein, 
pass  to  the  integuments  of  the  forehead  ;  a 
second  near  the  middle  of  the  internal  side 
of  tlie  orbit,  called  internal  orbitar  j  the 
third  is  smaller,  and  lies  about  an  inch 
deeper  in  the  orbit.  On  the  inside  of  the 
OS  frontis  tliere  is  a  ridge  -vvhich  is  hardly 
perceptible  at  the  upper  part,  but  grows 
more  prominent  at  the  bottom,  Where  the 
foramen  coecum  appears ;  to  this  ridge  the 
falx  is  attached.  The  frontal  sinus  is  placed 
over  the  orbit  on  each  side,  except  at  this 
part  the  frontal  bone  is  of  mean  thickness 
between  the  parietal  and  occipital :  but  the 
orbitar  process  is  so  thin  as  to  be  almost 
transparent. 

FRUCTIFICATION.  (Fructificatio ; 
from  friiclus,  fruit,  and  facio,  to  make.) 
Under  this  term  are  comprehended  the  flowers 
and  the  fruit  of  a  plant.  It  is  a  temporary 
part  of  plants  appropriated  to  generation, 
terminating  the  old  vegetable  and  beginning 
the  new.  By  the  parts  of  fructification,  Sir 
James  Smith  observes,  each  species  is  per- 
petually renewed  without  limits,  while  all 
other  modes  of  propagation  are  but  the  ex- 
tension of  an  individual,  and  sooner  or  later 
terminate  in  its  total  extinction.  The  fruc- 
tification  is  therefore  essential  to  vegetables. 
A  plant  may  be  destitute  of  stem,  leaves,  or 
even  roots,  because  if  one  of  these  parts  be 
wanting,  the  others  may  perform  its  func- 
tions, but  it  can  never  be  destitute  of  those 
organs  by  which  its  species  is  propagated. 

Linnajus  distinguishes  seven  parts  of 
fructification,  some  of  whicli  are  essential 
to  the  very  nature  of  a  flower  or  fruit; 
others  not  so  indispensably  necessa^-y,  and 
tliereforc  are  not  universal. 

1.  The  cali/x,  or  flower-cup,  not  essential 
and  often  absent.    See  Ccdi/x. 

2.  The  corolla,  or  petals,  likewise  not 
essential.    See  Corolla. 

3.  The  stamen  or  stamina.  These  are 
essential.    See  Stamen. 

4.  The  inslillum,  or  pistilla,  in  the  centre 
of  the  flower,  consisting  of  the  rudiments 
of  the  fruit,  with  one  or  more  organs  at- 
tached to  them,  and  therefore  essential.  See 
PislUlum. 

5.  The  pericarjnum,  or  seed-vessel,  want- 
ing irt  many  plants.    Sec  Pericarpmn. 


6,  The  semen,  or  seed,  the  perfecting  of 
which  is  the  sole  end  of  all  the  other  parts. 

7.  The  rece}>tacubim,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  present  in  some  form  or  other.  See 
Eeceptncttlum. 

FRU'CTUS.  {Fructus,t{is.  m.;  d. fruor.i 
The  fruit  of  a  tree  or  plant.  By  this  term  is 
understood  in  botany,  the  produce  of  the  ger- 
men,  consisting  of  the  seed-vessel  and  seed.' 

Fructus  HORiEi.  Summer  fruits.  Un- 
der this  term  are  comprehended  strawberries, 
cherries,  currants,  mulberries,  raspberries, 
and  the  like.  They  possess  a  sweet  sub-acid 
taste,  and  are  exhibited  as  dietetic  auxiliaries, 
as  refrigerants,  antiseptics,  atteuuants,  and 
aperients.  Formerly  they  were  exhibited 
medicinally  in  the  cure  of  putrid  affections, 
and  to  promote  the  alvine  and  urinary  ex- 
cretions. The  acid  which  they  contain  is 
either  the  tartaric,  oxalic,  citric,  or  malh'c, 
or  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  of  them  with 
sugar  and  gluten,  starch  and  a  gelatinous, 
substance.  Considering  them  as  an  articlq 
of  diet,  they  afford  little  nourishment,  and 
are  liable  to  produce  flatulencies.  To  per- 
sons of  a  bilious  constitution  and  rigid  fibres, 
and  where  the  habit  is  disposed  naturally,  or 
from  extrinsic  causes,  to  an  inflammatory 
or  putrescent  state,  their  moderate  and  even 
plentiful  use,  is  salubrious ;  by  those  of  a 
cold  inactive  disposition,  where  the  vessels 
are  lax,  the  circulation  languid,  and  the 
digestion  weak,  they  should  be  used  very 
sparingly.  Tiie  juices  extracted  from  these 
fruits  by  expression,  contain  their  active 
qualities  freed  from  their  grosser  indigestible 
matter.  On  standing,  the  juice  ferments 
and  changes  to  a  vinous  or  acetous  state. 
By  proper  addition  of  sugar,  and  by  boiling, 
their  fermentative  power  is  suppressed,  and 
their  medicinal  qualities  preserved.  Tlie 
juices  of  these  fruits,  when  purified  from 
their  faeculencies  by  settling  and  straining, 
may  be  made  into  syrups,  with  a  due  pro- 
portion of  sugar  in  the  usual  way. 

FRUIT.    See  Fructus. 

Fruits,  summer.    See  Fructus  horcei. 

FRUMENTA'CEOUS.     A  term  ap-'  ' 
plied  to  all  such  plants  as  have  a  conformity 
with  wheat,  either  with  respect  to  their  fruit, 
leaves,  or  ears. 

FRUTESCENTIA.  (From  fructus, 
fruit.)  The  time  at  which  the  fruit  arrives 
at  maturity. 

FRUTEX.  A  shrub  or  plant,  which 
rises  with  a  woody  durable  stem,  but  never 
arrives  at  the  height,  or  has  the  appearance 
of  an  arbor,  or  tree. 

FU'CUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linna;an  system.  Class, 
Cryptogamia  ;  Order,  Alga;. 

Fucus  DiGiTATus.  lliis  fucus  grows 
upon  stones  and  rocks  in  the  sea  near  the 
shore.  It  has  several  plain,  long  leaves  or 
sinuses  springing  from  a  round  stalk,  in  the 
manner  of  fingers  when  extended.  It  af- 
fords soda. 
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Fucus  EscuLENTUs.  Edible  fucus,  Hud- 
son has  made  this  a  distinct  species,  but 
Linnsus  included  it  under  liis  saccha- 
rinus.  It  grows  plentifully  in  the  sea  near 
the  shores  of  Scotland,  and  also  those  of 
Cumberland.  It  has  a  broad,  plain,  simple, 
sword-shaped  leaf,  springing  from  a  pin- 
nated stalk. 

Fuoris  HELMiNTHOcoRTON.  See  Corallina 
corsicana. 

Fucus  PAI.MATUS.  Handed  fucus.  This 
grows  in  the  sea,  and  consists  of  a  thin-lobed 
leaf  like  a  band. 

Fucus  sACCHARiNus.  Sea-belts  ;  so  called 
from  the  supposed  resemblance  of  its  leaves 
to  a  belt  or  girdle.  It  grows  upon  rocks 
and  stones  by  the  sea-shore.  The  leaves  are 
very  sweetj  and  when  washed  and  hung  up 
to  dry,  will  exude  a  substance  like  sugar, 
from  whence  it  was  named. 

Fucus  vEsicuLOsus.  The  systematic  name 
of  tlie  sea-oak.  Sea  wreck.  Quercus 
marina.  This  sea-weed,  tlie  Fucus— fronde 
plana  dichotoma  costata  inlegei~rima,  vesiculk 
axillaribus  geminis,  lerminalibus  tuberculalis, 
of  Linnajus,  is  said  to  be  a  useful  assistant 
to  sea-water,  in  Uie  cure  of  disorders  of  the 
glands.  Burnt  in  the  open  air,  and  reduced 
to  a  black  powder,  it  forms  the  ijethiops 
vegetabilis,  which,  as  an  internal  medicine, 
is  similar  to  burnt  sponge. 

FULCRUM.  A  prop  or  support.  This 
term  is  applied  by  Linnoeus,  not  only  to  those 
organs  of  vegetables  correctly  so  denominated, 
such  as  tendrils,  but  also  to  various  other  ap- 
pendages to  the  herbage  of  a  plant,  none  of 
which  are  universal  or  essential,  nor  is  there 
any  one  plant  furnished  with  them  all.  Sir 
James  Smith  prefers  the  English  term  a])- 
pendage,  for  these  organs  in  general,  to  props, 
because  the  latter  applies  only  to  one  of 
them. 

The  greater  props,  or  fulcra  of  vegetables, 
are  the  roots,  trunks,  and  branches. 
To  the  lesser  are  referred, 

1.  Thepetiulus,  or  petiole,  which  is  the  ful- 
crum of  the  leaf. 

2.  Cirrus,  the  tendril.    See  Cirrus. 

3.  The  stolo,  or  sucker ;  a  filament,  or 
under-ground  bud,  protruded  from  the  root, 
and  sending  off  radicles  into  the  earth, 
pushes  up  a  stem  resembling  the  parent 
plant;  as  in  the  strawberry,  and  Sijringa 
vulgaris. 

4.  Sarmcntum,  the  runner,  which  gives 
off  from  the  stem,  and  radicates  on  that 
which  is  nearest  to  it ;  as  does  the  Hedera 
helix,  or  ivy. 

The  fulcra  of  a  Jlower  are  tlie  peduncle, 
scape,  and  receptacle. 

FULI'GO.  (Qtiiajt  fumiligo ;  from 
fumus,  smoke.)  Araxos ;  Asopcr ;  Asuoli. 
Soot.  Wood-soot,  fuligo  ligni,  or  the  con- 
densed smoke  from  burning  wood,  has  a 
pungent,  bitter,  and  nauseous  taste,  and  is 
resolved  by  chemical  analysis  into  a  volatile 
jakaliiie  salt,  au  eropyreuraatic  oil,  a  fixed 


alkali,  and  an  insipid  earth.  The  tincture 
prepared  from  this  substance,  tinctura  fuli- 
giiiis,  is  recommended  as  a  powerful  anti- 
spasmodic in  hysterical  affections. 

FULLERS'  EARTH.  An  earth  found 
in  large  beds  in  Buckinghamshire  and 
Surrey,  composed  of  silica,  alumine,  mag- 
nesia, lime,  muriate  of  soda,  a  trace  of 
potassa,  and  oxide  of  iron.  ^  See  Earth, 
Fuller's. 

FULMINA'TION.  Fulminalio.  De- 
tonation. A  quick  and  lively  exfflosion  of 
bodies,  such  as  takes  place  with  fulminating 
gold,  fulminating  powder,  and  in  the  com- 
bustion of  a  mixture  of  inflammable  gas  and 
vital  air. 

FUMA'RIA.  (From  fumus,  smoke, 
from  its  juice,  when  dropped  into  tlie  eye, 
producing  the  same  sensations  as  smoke.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnasan  system.  Class,  Diudelphia ;  Or- 
der, Decandna.  Fumitory. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  tlie  com- 
mon fumitory.    See  Fumaria  officinalis. 

FuMARiA  BULBOSA.  Arisloloclda  fabacea. 
The  root  of  this  jilant,  Fumaria  —  caule 
simplici,  hracteis  longitudine  forum,  of  Lin- 
najus,  was  formerly  given  to  restore  sup- 
pressed menses,  and  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Fumaria  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  fumitory.  Fumaria  Fumus 
terra; ;  Cajmos ;  Herba  vielancholifuga.  The 
leaves  of  -this  indigenous  plant,  Fumaria  — 
pericarjnvs  monospermis  racemosis,  caule  dif- 
fusa, of  Linnajus,  are  directed  for  medicinal 
use  by  the  Edinburgh  college ;  they  are 
extremely  succulent,  and  have  no  remark- 
able smell,  but  a  bitter,  somewhat  saline 
taste.  The  infusion  of  the  dried  leaves,  or 
the  expressed  juice  of  the  fresh  plant,  is 
esteemed  for  its  property  of  clearing  the  skin 
of  many  disorders  of  tiie  leprous  kind. 

FUMIGA'TION.  {Fumigatio ;  from 
fumus,  smoke. )  The  application  of  fumes, 
to  destroy  contagious  miasmata  or  effluvia. 
The  most  efficacious  substance  for  this  pur- 
pose is  chlorine ;  next  to  it  the  vapour  of 
nitric  acid  ;  and,  lastly,  that  of  the  muriatic. 
The  fumes  of  heated  vinegar,  burning  sul- 
phur, or  the  smoke  of  exploded  gunpowder, 
deserve  little  confidence  as  antiloimics.  The 
air  of  dissecting  rooms  should  be  iiighlly 
fumigated  with  clilorinc,  whereby  tlieir  at- 
mosphere would  be  more  wholesome  and 
agreeable  during  the  day. 

P'UMITORY.    Sec  Fumaria. 

FUMUS.  Smoke. 

Fumus  ai-bos.  Mercurj-. 

Fumus  citbinus.  Sulphur. 

Fumus  duplex.    Sulphur  and  morcuiy. 

Fumus  rubkns.  Ori>iment. 

FUNCTION.    See  Action. 

FUNGI.  (The  plural  of /mtj^w.)  Au 
order  of  the  class  Cryptogamia  of  Linnaeus' 
system.  Tliey  cannot  probably  be  said  to 
have  any  herbage ;  their  substance  is  fleshy  -. 
their  parts  of  fructilication  are  in  form  of  Tcry 
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small  capsules  buried  in  their  fleshy,  sub- 
stance. These  seminiferous  capsules  are  on 
tlie  surface,  or  in  plates,  and  are  called 
laniella;,  or  gills,  pores,  or  prickles,  and  they 
burst,  as  in  th6  alga. 

A  fungus  or  mushroom  affords  the  follow, 
ing  parts, 

1.  Pileus,  the  hat,  which  is  the  round 
upper  part,  or  head. 

2.  The  Untbo,  the  knob,  or  boss,  or  more 
promment  part  in  the  centre  of  the  hat, 

3.  LameUce,  the  gills,  or  membraneous 
parts  on  the  under  side.  These  are  peculiar 
to  the  Agarici. 

4.  The  pores,  or  small  punctures  on  the 
under  surface,  observed  only  in  the  genus 
Boletus.  ° 

3.  Echini,  or  Acidei,  elevated  points  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  pileus,  noticed  in 
the  genus  Hydra  only. 

6.  Verrucce,  warts,  observed  oii  the  in- 
terior surface. 

7.  Stipes,  the  stem  supporting  the  hat. 

8.  Volva,  the  WTapper,  or  covering,  of  a 
membraneous  texture,  surrounding  the  stem, 
and  concealing  the  parts  of  fructification, 
and  m  due  time  bursting  all  around, 
toraiing  a  nng  upon  the  stalk;  as  in 
^gancus  campestris.  Linnajus  also  uses 
this  terra  for  the  more  fleshy  external  cover- 
ing of  some  other  fungi,  which  is  scarcely 
raised  out  of  the  ground,  and  enfolds  the 
whole  plant  when  youno-. 

9.  Annulus,  thQ  rin|,  or  slender  mem- 
brane  surrounding  the  stem. 

The  varieties  of  the  pileus,  or  liat,  are, 

1.  Planus,  flat. 

2.  Conuexus;  as  in  Boletus  bovinus. 

3.  Concavus ;  as  in  Octospora. 
_  4.  Unihonatus,   umbo  or  navel-like;  as 
m  Agaricus  conspurcalus.  ' 

5.  Campanulatus ;  as  in  Agaricus  fimi- 

6.  Visddus,  viscid. ' 

7.  Dimidialus,  lialf  round;  as  in  Asaj-i- 
cus  niveus,  ° 

8.  Squanwsus,    covered   with  coloured 
scales;  as  m  Agaricus 2)rocerus. 

9.  Squarrosus,  having  stifl'  elevated  scales  • 
as  in  Agancus  conspurcaius.  ' 

Tlie  varieties  of  the  lamellce  are, 

1.  Equal;  as  in  Agaricus  crinitus. 

2.  Unequal. 

3.  Bra7iched,  when  several  run  into  one  ; 
as  in  Mendius  cantliarellus. 

4.  Decurrent,  proceeding  down  the  stem. 

5.  Venous,  so  small  that  they  appear  like 
elevated  veins. 

6.  Dimidiate,  half  round ;  as  in  Agaricus 
muscarius. 

1-Labyrinlh-like  ;  as  in  Agaricus  quercinus. 
ihe  varieties  of  the  volva  are, 
!•  Simple. 
2.  Double, 

Stellate,  cut  several  times ;  as  in  Lv- 
copodmm  stellatum. 

The  varieties  of  the  annulw  are, 
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1 .  Erect,  loose  above,  and  fixed  below ;  as 
m  Agancus  consjmrcatus. 
...      Ini^erse,  fixed  above,  free,  and  bcll- 
like  below  ;  as  in  Agaricus  Mappa. 

3.  Sessile,  fixed  only  laterally. 

4.  MobUe;  as  in  Agaricus  aritiquatus. 

5.  Persistent,  remaining  after  tlie  perfect 
formation  of  the  plant. 

6.  Evanescent,  disappearing  after  the  com- 
plete evolution  of  the  fungus, 

7.  Arachnoid,  resembling  a  slender  white 
web. 

The  varieties  of  the  slijies  or  stem. 

1.  Annulate,  having  a  ring. 

2.  Naked,  without  any. 

3.  Squainose,  scaly. 

4.  Bulbous  ;  as  in  Agaricus  separalus.  ' 

5.  Filiform;  as  in  Agaricus  amitus. 
FUNGIC  ACID.    Acidum  fungicum. 

I  he  expressed  juice  of  the  boletus  juglandls, 
boletus  pseudo-igniarius,  :  the  phallus  impu- 
dicus,  meruhus  cantliarellus,  or  the  pezi~n 
nigra,  being  boiled  to  coagulate  the  albu- 
men, then  filtered,  evaporated  to  the  con^ 
sistence  of  an  extract,  and  acted  on  by  pure 
J^kohol,  leaves  a  substance  which  is  called 
Fungic  acid. 

It  is  a  colourless,  uncrystallisable,  and 
deliquescent  mass,  of  a  very  sour  taste. 
Ihe  f  ungates  of  potassa  and  soda  are  un- 
crystallisable; that  of  ammonia  forms  re- 
gular six-sided   prisms;   that  of  lime  is 
moderately  soluble,  and  is  not  affected  by  tlie 
air ;  that  of  barytes  is  soluble  in  fifteen  times 
"P^'^^'g'^'  of  water,  and  crystallises  witli 
difficulty;    that  of  magnesia   appears  in 
soluble  granular  crystals.    Tliis  acid  pre- 
cipitates  from  the  acetate  of  lead  a  wliite 
fiocculent  fungate,  which  is  soluble  in  dis- 
tilled vinegar.    When  insolated,  it  does  not 
attect  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  but  the 
fungates  decompose  this  salt. 

FUNGIN.  The  fleshy  part  of  mush, 
rooms  deprived  by  alkohol  and  water  of  every 
thing  soluble. 

FU'NGUS.  I.  Froud-flesh,  A  term 
ui  surgery  to  express  any  luxuriant  form- 
ation ol  flesh  on  an  ulcer. 

2.  In  morbid  anatomy  it  is  applied  to  a  dis- 
ease of  the  structure  of  a  part  which  enlarges. 
IS  soft,  and  excrescential. 

3.  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  the 
l^innaan  system,  belonging  to  the  Crunto- 
gamia  class.  ^ 

Fungus  h^matodes.    See  Hcematoina. 
Fungus  icniarius.  See  Boletus  igniarius. 
1; UNCUS  LA Ricis.    See  Boletus  laricis. 
Fungus  meuxensis.    See  Cy/iomomm.  i 
^UKGus  KosACEus.    Soe  Bedetruar. 

sJp'';"?  fungus, 
oee  Jjoletus  auaveolens. 

Fungus  sambucinus.  See  Peuza  auricula. 
1  UNCUS  viNosus.    The  dark  cobweb-like 
tungus,  which  vegetates  in  dry  cellars,  where 
wine,  ale,  and  the  like  are  kept. 
.  FUNFCUtUS.    {Funiculus;  diminu- 
tive of  funis,  a  cord.)    A  little  cord. 
Mm 
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Funiculus  umbiucalis.  See  Umbilical  cord. 

The  funiculus  of  a  seed  is  a  little  filament 
by  which  the  immature  seed  adheres  to  the 
receptacle,  seen  in  Tisinn  sativuTn,  and  Lu- 
naria  annua, 

FU'NIS.    A  rope  or  cord. 

Funis  uMbilicalis.     See  Umbilical  cord, 

FUNNEL-SHAPED.  See  Infundi- 
bidiformis. 

FURCA.  A  fork  or  species  of  armature 
of  plants.    See  Aculeus. 

Furce'lla  inferior.  The  ensiform 
cartilage. 

Fu'rcula.    The  clavicle. 

FU'RFUR.    1.  Bran. 

2.  A  disease  of  the  skin,  in  which  the 
cuticle  keeps  falling  off  in  small^  scales  like 
bran. 

FURFURA'CEOUS.  [Furfuraceus ; 
from  furfur,  bran.)  A  term  applied  to  the 
bran-like  sediment  occasionally  deposited  in 
the  urine.. 

FURNACE.  Furnus.  The  furnaces 
employed  in  chemical  operations  are ,  of 
three  kinds : 

1.  The  evaporatoi-y  furnace,  which  has  re- 
ceived its  name  from  its  use  ;  it  is  employed 
to  reduce  substances  into  vapour  by  means 
of  heat,  in  order  to  separate  the  more  fixed 
principles  from  those  which  are  more  volatile. 

2.  The  reverberatory  furnace,  which  name 
it  has  received  from  its  construction,  the 
flame  being  prevented  from  rising ;  it  is  ap- 
propriated to  distillation. 

3.  The  forge  furnace,  in  which  the  cur- 
rent of  air  is  determined  by  bellows. 

FU'ROR.    Fury,  rage. 
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'FiiHOR  uTKRiNUs.  (From  furo,  to  6*' 
mad,  and  uterus,  the  womb.)   See  Ny7nphO' 

mania. 

FURU'NCULUS.  {From furo,  to  rager 
so  named  from  its  heat  and  inflammation 
before  it  suppurates. )  Dothein  of  Paracel- 
sus. Cliiadus ;  Chioli-  A  boil.  An  in- 
flammation of  a  subcutaneous  gland,  known 
by  an  inflammatory  tumour  that  does  not 
exceed  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg. 

Fusible  metal.  A  combination  of  three 
parts  of  lead  with  two  of  tin,  and  five  of 
bismuth.  It  melts  at  197°  Fahr. 

FUSIBILITY.  The  property  by  which 
metals  and  minerals  assume  the  fluid  state. 

FUSIFORMIS.  Fusiform.  Spindle- 
shaped  or  tapering.  Applied  to  parts  of 
plants,  as  roots,  &c.  which  penetrate  perpen- 
dicularly into  the  eartli ;  as  the  carrot,  pars- 
nep,  radish,  &c. 

FUSION.  {Fusio  ;  from fundo,  to  pour 
out. )  A  chemical  process,  by  which  bodies 
are  made  to  pass  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid 
state,  in  consequence  of  the  application  of 
heat.  The  chief  objects  susceptible  of  this 
operation  are  salts,  sulplmi-,  and  metals. 
Salts  are  liable  to  two  kinds  of  fusion  :  the 
one,  which  is  peculiar  to  saline  matters,  is 
owing  to  water  contained  in  them,  and  is 
called  aqueous  fusion;  the  other,  which  arises 
from  the  heat  alone,  is  known  by  the  name 
of  igneous  fusion. 

FUSUS.  (From  fundo,  to  pour  out.) 
Poured  out.  Applied  by  Dr.  Good  to  a 
species  of  purging  diarrhoea  fusa  in  which 
the  fseces  are  loose,  copious,  and  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour. 
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Cxabia'num  oleum.  See  Petroleum  rubrum. 

Gabi'rea.  a  fatty  kind  of  myrrh,  men- 
tioned by  Dioscorides. 

G  ADOLINITE.  A  hard  black  colour- 
ed semitransparent  mineral  from  Sweden, 
composed  of  silica,  yttria,  oxide  of  cerum, 
and  oxide  of  iron. 

GADUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
fishes,  of  the  jugular  tribe.  The  following 
species  are  brought  to  the  European  mar- 
kets for  the  use  of  the  table. 

•  Gadus  ciliaris.  The  Baltic  torsk.  The 
Icelanders  prepare  it  by  salting  and  drying, 
•when  it  bccoms  an  article  of  commerce, 
under  the  name  of  Tetteling.  Its  flesh  is 
white,  tender,  and  well  flavoured. 

Gadusmorhua.'  The  cod-fish.  Tliiswell- 
known  fish  in  our  markets,  abounds  in  the 
northern  seas.  Its  flesh  is  white,  tender, 
and  delicious.  When  salted  it  is  also  wcll- 
flavourcd,  and  in  general  esteem. 


Gadus  -eglefinhs.  Tlie  haddock.  An 
inhabitant  of  the  northern  seas  of  Europe. 
The  larger  ones  are  much  esteemed  during 
the  winter  ;  the  smaller  ones  for  summer 
use.  They  are  of  easy  digestion.  Salted 
and  dried  they  are  eaten  at  breakfast  as  a 
delicacy. 

Gadus  minutus.  Very  small,  never  ex- 
ceeding six  or  seven  inches  in  length.  It  is 
found  in  tlie  Mcdilerranean  in  great  abun- 
dance, where  it  is  called  a  capclau  or  officier. 

Gadus  merlangus.  The  whitmg.  A 
delicate  white  fish  in  great  abundance  m  tlie 
Irish  seas,  and  German  ocean. 

Gadus  tollacius.  1  he  whiting  pollack, 
found  on  tlie  rocky  coaste  of  Britain,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  in  great  esteem 
for  the  table. 

Gadus  CARBONAHius  The  coal  fish.  Very 
abundant  on  the  rocky  coasts  of  the  nortliem 
parts  of  this  island,  about  the  Orkneys,  and 
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the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  where  they  become 
tvvo  and  three  feet  long,  and  constitute  the 
Chief  support  of  the  poor, 

Gadus  merluccius.  The  hake.  A  na- 
tive of  tlie  North  and  Mediterranean  Seas, 
not  much  eaten,  except  by  the  poor  when 
dried,  when  it  is  called  poor  Jolin  or  stock- 

Gadus  molva.  The  ling.  This  grows 
to  the  length  of  five  or  six  feet.  It  is  L  so 
good  as  the  morhua,  when  fresh  ;  but  dried 
and  salted  ,s  much  esteemed,  and  is  the  com- 
mon food  of  the  poor  in  Cornwall,  where 
It  is  prepared  for  exportation. 

Gadus  lota.  The  burbot.  The  flesh 
of  this  IS  considered  delicious  and  of  easv 
digestion.  ^ 

.  Gadus  BRosME.  The  torsk.  Tliis  swarms 
m  the  seas  about  the  Shetland  islands,  and 
^^l!"^^  ^  ^^^^'^denxhle  article  of  commerce, 
euher  dried  or  salted,  or  packed  in  barrels. 

GAL  ACT  A.  (From  yuAa,  lac,  milk; 
or  yaKaKTiuos,  lacteus,  milky.)  Galactirrkc^a: 

o  "rf''''^""     overflowing  of  the  milk. 

2.  Ihe   name  of  a  genus  of  diseases, 
Uass  Genetica..  Order,  Cenolica,  of  Good's 
Nosology.    Mislactation.    It  comprehends 
five  species:  viz.    Galaclia  prematura;  de- 
fectura;  depravala en-olica  ;  virorum. 

Ctalactina.  (From  7aAa,  milk.)  Ali- 
ment prepared  of  milk 

GALACTIRRHCE'A.  rFrom 
milkandpectoflow.)    SeJaLZ^  ' 

GalactoW  (From  7«a„,  milk.)  j,^ 
Hippocrates  it  signifies  both  milk-warm  and 
a  milky  colour. 

GALACTO'PHORUS.  (From  yaKa, 
milk,  and  <pepco,  to  bring  or  carry.)  1.  That 
ivliich  has  the  property  of  increasing  the  se- 
cretion of  the  milk.  ° 

2.  The  excretory  ducts  of  the  glands  of 
the  breasts  of  women,  which  tenf^inate  in 
he  papilla,  or  nipple,  are  so  called,  because 
^.T^  '^'^  "^^^  t«  the  nipple. 

tomSJA''''''-ft'"^'^  ' 

li    T-^  to  make  ) 

Milk  makmg,  the  faculty  of  making  milk  • 
applied  to  particular  foods,  plants  &c  ' 

GALACTOPO'SIA  7^ 
milk,  and         to  drink.j  Thrmetho^nf 
curing  diseases  by  a  milk  diet 

name.)     See  Maranta  and  Aaimpferia 
langT^^^"^  ^lAJoi^-      See  JCccmpferia  ga- 

Galanqa  minor.    See  Maranta  Gakm''a. 
GALANGAL.    See  Maranta  Galanga. 
yalangal,  English.    See  Cijperas  longus. 
GALBANUM.  {-Prom  chalbanah,  Heb.) 
Jsee  Bubon  galbanum. 

the  r'o™-  "^''^"^ 

oAth^^^^.^-    (Tl- name  of  the  nut, 
Ga=r  ner  'T'^  cypress-tree. 

to  a  globular  spurious  berry  with  three  or 
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more  seeds  formed  by  the  coalescing  of  a 
few  scales,  of  a  fertile  catkin  become 'suc- 
culent, which  happens   in  the  Juniper.  — 

Smith.  ^ 

Gamulus.  (From  galbus,  yellow.)  When 
the  skin  of  the  body  is  naturally  yellow. 
GA  LDA.    A  gum-resin,  mentioned  by 


old  writers,  but  totally  forgot  in  the  present 
day,  and  not  to  be  obtained.  Externally 
It  IS  of  a  brown  colour,  but  white  within,  of 
a  hard  lamellated  -structure,  and  smells  and 
tastes  somewhat  like  elemi.  Wlien  burnt  it 
gives  out  an  agreeable  odour.  It  was  for- 
merly used  as  a  warm  stimulating  medicine, 
and  applied  in  plasters  as  a  strengthened 

GA'LEA.  (From  ya\7],  a  cat,  of  the 
skin  of  which  it  was  formerly  made.)  A 
helmet.  1.  In  anatomy,  the  amnios  is  so 
called,  because  it  surrounds  the  fcetus  like  a 
helmet. 

2.  In  surgery  ;  a  bandage  for  the  head. 

3.  A  species  of  headache  is  so  called, 
when  It  surrounds  the  head  like  a  helmet. 

4.  In  botany  it  is  applied  to  upper  arched 
lip  ot  ringent  and  personate  corols.  See  Co^ 
roUa. 

GALEANTHRO'PIA.  (This  term 
seems  to  be  from  yaXyj,  a  cat,  and  avdpuiTros, 
a  man,)  It  is  a  species  of  madness,  in  which 
a  person  imagines  himself  to  be  a  cat,  and 
imitates  its  manners. 

GA'LEGA.     (From  yaXa,  milk  :  so 
named  because  it  increases  the  milk  of  an- 
imals which  eat  it.)  l.The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class 
JJiadelphia  ;  Order,  Decandria.  ' 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  Hutci. 
capraria.     See  Galega  officinalis. 

Galega  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  goats  rue.  Galega.  Huta  ca- 
praria  From  the  little  smell  and  taste  of 
tlus  plant,  Galega  leguminibus  striclis,  ercclis  ■ 
Joholis  lanceolatis,  striatis,  nudis,  of  Lin- 
iiiEus,  It  may  be  supposed  to  possess  little 
virtues.  In  Italy,  the  leaves  are  eaten 
amongst  salads. 

Galega.       A  species  of  senna  from  the 
East  Indies      The  cassia  torn  of  Linnaeus. 

GALE  NA.    (From  yaA.iv,  to  shine.) 
Ihe  name  of  an  ore  formed  by  the  combin- 
ation  of  lead  with  sulphur.       A  native  sul- 
phuret  of  lead  ore. 

G  ALE'NI  C.  Tliat  practice  of  medicine 
which  conforms  to  the  rules  of  Galen,  and 
runs  much  ,ipon  multii^lying  herbs  and 
roots  m  the  same  composition,  was  Ion- call- 
c^d  Galenical  medicine,  after  the  manner  of 
Galen.  It  is  opposed  to  chemical  medicine' 
which,  by  the  force  of  fire,  and  a  great  deal 
of  art,  fetches  out  the  virtues  of  bodies,  chiefly 
mineral,  into  a  small  compass  . 

Galk'nium.  (From  7aA7,^^,  galena.)  A 
catap  asm  ;  in  the  compositioii  of  which 
was  the  galena.  In  Paulus  ^gineta  it  is 
considered  as  anodyne. 

GALENUS.    Claudius,  was   born  at 
rergamus,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  131.  Bia 
Mm2 
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father,  Nicon,   having  instructed  him  in 
the  rudiments  of  knowkdgei  sent  him  to 
attend  the  best  schools  of  philosophy.  Galen 
soon  displayed  his  judgment  by  selecting 
■what  appeared  most  rational  from  the  dif- 
ferent sects;   but   he  totally  rejected  the 
Epicurean  system,  which  was  then  in  fa- 
shion.    About  the  age  of  17,  he  began  his 
attachment  to  the  science  of  medicine,  over 
which  he  was  destined  to  preside  for  many 
centuries  with  oracular  authority.  During 
his  youth,  he  travelled  much,  that  he  might 
converse  with  the  most  intelligent  physicians 
of  the  age,  and  inform  himself  concerning 
the  drugs  brought  from  other  countries.  He 
resided  several  years  at  Alexandria,  which 
was  then  the  great  resort  of  men  of  science, 
and  the  best  school  of  medicine  in  the  world 
At  the  age  of  28,  returning  to  his  native 
place,  he  met  with  distinguished  success  in 
practice  ;  but  four  years  after  he  attempted 
to  establish  himself  at  Rome.     Here  he  en- 
countered much  opposition  from  his  profes- 
sional brethren,  who  stigmatized  him  as  a 
theorist,  and  even  as  a  dealer  in  magic  ;  and 
though  he  gained  the  esteem  of  several  men 
of  learning  and  rank,  yet  wanting  temper 
and  experience  sufficient  to  maintain  a  siic- 
cessful  contest  with  a  numerous  and  popular 
party,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Pergamus 
within  five  years,  under  the  pretence  of 
avoiding  the  plague,  which  then  raged  at 
Rome.   He  was  however  soon  after  sent  for 
to  attend  the  emperors  Marcus  Aureliusand 
Lucius  Verus,  of  whom  the  latter  died ;  and 
the  foi-mer  conceived  so  high  an  opinion  of 
Galen,  that  subsequently  during  his  German 
expedition,  he  committed  his  two  sons  to  the 
care  of  that  physician.     These  prmces  were 
seized  with  fevers,  in  which  Galen  havmg 
prognosticated  a  favourable  issue,  ^contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  all  his  colleagues,  and 
havirig  accordingly  restored  them  to  health, 
he  atUined  an  eminence  of  reputation,  which 
enabled  him  to  defy  the  power,  and  finally, 
to  ruin  the  credit,  of  his  former  opponents. 
It  is  not  certain  whether  he  continued  at 
Rome  till  his  death,  nor  at  what  precise 
period  this  occured ;  but  Fabricius  asserts 
that  he  attained  the  age  of  70,  which  cor- 
responds  to  the  7th  year  of  Severus ;  and 
his  writings  appear  to  indicate,  that  he  was 
still  in  that  city  in  the  eariy  part  of  this  em- 
peror's reign.   The  greatest  part  of  Galen  s 
life  was  spent  in  the  zealous  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  especially  of  every  thing 
^hich  might  have  the  least  connection  with 
medicine  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  composed 
about  750  different  essays  on  such  subjects. 
He  appears  however  to  have  been  too  much 
elated  with  the  consciousness  of  his  superior 
endowments,  and  to  have  behaved  rather 
contemptuously  towards  his  brethren  ;  which 
may  have  inflamed  their  opposition  to  liim. 
The  chief  object  in  his  writing  appears  to  be 
to  illustrate  those  of  Hippocrates,  which 
he  thought  succeeding  physicians  had  rois- 
13 
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imderstood  or  misrepresented :  in  this  he 
has  displayed  great  acuteness  and  learning, 
though  he  has  not  much  increased  the  stock 
of  practical  information.  His  example  too  had 
the  unfortunate  effect  of  introducing  a  taste 
for  minute  distinctions  and  abstract  specula- 
tions ;  while  the  diligent  observation  of  na- 
ture, which  distinguislied  the  father  of  me- 
dicine, fell  into  neglect.  We  must  therefore 
regret  that  the  splendour  of  Galen's  talents 
so  completely  dazzled  his  successors,  that, 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  centurj', 
his  opinion  bore  almost  undivided  sway. 
Numerous  editions  of  his  works,  in  the  ori- 
ginal Greek,  or  translated  into  Latin,  have 
been  printed  in  modern  times. 

GALECBDOLON.    !  (From  'toXtnr 
felis,  and  /35oA.os,  crepitus.)    See  Galeopsis. 

GALEO'PSIS.  (From  koXos,  good, 
and  oi|/is,  vision :  so  called  because  it  wa» 
thought  good  for  the  sight,  or  from  yaK-n,  a 
cat,  and  o^is,  aspeet  ;  the  flowers  gaping^ 
like  the  open  mouth  of  that  animal.)  Ga- 
leobdolon.    See  Lamium  album. 

Galeri'cblum  aponeuroticum.  a  name 
in  old  writings  for  the  tendinous  expansion 
which  lies  over  the  pericranium. 
Galipot.  See  Barras. 
GA'LIUM.  (From  ya\a,  milk  ;  somfr 
species  having  the  property  of  coagulating 
milk. )  1 .  The  name  of  a  geaus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnsan  system.  Class,  Tetrandiia; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  herb 
cheese-rennet,  or  ladies'  bedstraw.  See  Ga- 
lium verum. 

3.  A  name  for  madder.  ^ 
Galium   album.     The  greater  ladies 

bedstraw.     See  Galium  inoUngo. 

Galium  afarine.    The  systematic  name 
of   the  goose-grass,    and   cleaver's  bees. 
Cleavers;  Goose-share  ;  Hayriff.  Aparine 
PhUanthropus  ;  Ampelocarjms  ;  Omphalocar- 
pus;   Ixus;  Asqmrine;  As}^erula.  This 
plant  is  common  in  our  hedges  and  ditches  : 
Galium  — foliis  octonis  lanceolatis  cnrinatis 
scabris  retrorsum  aculealis,  gmiculis  venosis, 
fruclu  kispido,  of  Linnaeus.    The  expressed 
juice  has  been  given  with  advantage  as  an 
aperient  and  diuretic  in  incipient  dropsies  ; 
but  the  character  in  which  it  has  of  late 
been  chiefly  noUced,  is  that  of  a  remedy 
against  cancer.    A  tea  cup-full,  internally, 
eradually  increased  to  half  a  pint,  two  or 
diree  times  a  day,  and  tlie  herb  applied,  in 
cataplasm,  externally,  lias  been  said  to  cure 
cancers.      Such  beneficial  results  are  no« 
confii-med  by  the  experience  of  others. 

Galium  mollugo.  Tlie  systematic  name 
of  the  greater  ladies'  bedstraw.  Galmvi  al- 
bum. Galium— foliis  octo7ns,  ovalo-Uncan- 
bus,  suhserratis,'  pntcnlissimis,  mucronatis  ; 
cauleflaccido,  ramis  patcntibus  of  Linna;us. 
This  herb,  with  its  flowers,  is  used  medi- 
cinally. Five  ounces,  or  more  of  the  ex- 
pressed juice,  taken  everj'  evening  upon  an 
empty  stomach,  is  said  to  cure  epilepsy. 
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Galium  VKauM.  The  systematic  name 
t)f  the  true  ladies'  bed-straw,  or  cheese-ren- 
net. Galium  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  The 
tops  of  this  plant,  Oalium —foliis  octonis, 
Imennlnis,  sulcatis  ;  ramis Jloriferis,  brevibus, 
of  Lmnaens,  were  long  used  as  an  efficacious 
medicme  in  the  cure  of  epilepsy ;  but,  in  the 
practice  of  the  present  day,  they  are  aban- 
doned. Indeed-,  from  the  sensible  qualities 
«f  the  plant,  little  can  be  expected.  The 
leaves  and  flowers  possess  the  property  of 
curdling  milk ;  it  is  on  that  account  styled 
cheese-rennet. 

GALL.    See  Bile. 

GALL  SICKNESS.  (See  Febris  remit- 
tens.)  A  popular  name  for  the  remitting  fever 
occasioned  by  marsh  miasmata,  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, and   which  proved  So  fatal  to 
thousands  of  the  English  soldiers  after  the 
capture  of  Walcheren  in  the  year  1809, 
Dr.  Lmd  informs  us,  that  at  Middlebure, 
the  capital  of  Walcheren,  a  sickness  gene- 
rally  reigns   towards  the   latter  end  of 
August  or  the  beginning  of  September, 
Which  is  always   most  violent  after  l^ot 
summers.    It  commences  after  the  rains 
which  fall  in  the  end  of  July;  the  sooner 
It  begms  the  longer  it  continues,  and  it 
is  only  checked  by  the  coldness  of  the  wea- 
ther.   Towards  the  end  of  August  and  the 
beginning  of  September,  it  is  a  continual 
burning  fever,  attended  with  a  vomitinn-  of 
bile,  which  is  the  gall  sichiess.    This  fever, 
after  continuing  three  or  four  days,  inter- 
inits  and  assumes  the  form  of  a  double  ter- 
tian j  leaving  the  patient  in  a  fortnight  or 
perhaps  sooner.    Strangers,  that  have  been 
accustomed  to  breathe  a  dry,  pure  air,  do 
not  recover  so  quickly.     Foreigners  in  in- 
digent circumstances,  such  as  the  Scots  and 
German  soldiers,  who  were  garrisoned  in  the 
adjacent  places,  were  apt,  after  those  fevers, 
to  have  a  swelUng  in  the  legs,  and  a  dropsy : 
of  which  many  died. 

These  diseases  are  the  same  with  the 
double  tertians  common  within  the  tropics. 
Such  as  are  seized  with  the  gall  sickness, 
have  at  first  some  flushes  of  heat  over  the 
body,  a  loss  of  appetite,  awhit«,  foul  tongue, 
a  yellow  tinge  in  tlie  eyes,  and  a  pale 
colour  of  tlie  lips.  Such  as  live  well, 
tinnk  wme,  and  have  warm  clothes  and 
a  good  lodging,  do  not  suffer  so  much 
during  the  sickly  season  as  the  poor  people ; 
iiowever,  these  diseases  are  not  infectious' 
«nd  seldom  prove  mortal  to  the  natives.  ' 

Sir  John  Pringle  observes,  that  the  pre- 
vailing epidemic  of  autumn,  in  all  marshy 
countries,  is  a  fever  of  an  intermitting  na- 
ture, commonly  of  a  tertian  form,  but  of  a 
bad  kind ;  which,  in  the  dampest  places  and 
worst  seasons,  appears  as  a  double  tertian, 
a  remitting,  or  even  an  ardent  fever.  But, 
however  these  may  vary  in  their  appearance 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient 
and  other^crcumstances,  they  are  all  of  a 
srmUar  nature.    For  though,  in  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  epidemic,  when  the  heat,  or 
rather  the  putrefaction  in  the  air,  is  the 
greatest,  they  assume  a  continued  or  a  re- 
mitting form ;  yet,  by  the  end  of  autumn, 
they  usually  terminate  in  regular  intermit- 
tents. 

But,  although,  in  the  gall  sickness,  there 
is  both  a  redundance  and  a  depravation  of 
the  bile,  still  the  disease  cannot,  with  jus- 
tice, be  said  to  originate  wholly  from  that 
cause.    It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  dis- 
ease may  be  continued,  and  the  symptoms 
aggravated  by  an  increased  secretion  and 
putrefaction  of  the  bile,  occasioned  by  the 
fever.    In  proportion  to  the  coolness  of  the 
season   or  the  height  and  dryness  of  the 
ground,  this  disease  is  milder,  remits  and  in- 
termits more  freely,  and  removes  further 
trom  tlie  nature  of  a  continued  fever.  The 
higher  ranks  of  people  in  general  »re  the 
least  liable  to  the  diseases  of  the  marshes  : 
tor  such  countries  require  dry  houses,  apart- 
ments raised  above  the  ground,  moderate 
exercise,  without  labour,  in  the  sun,  or  even- 
ing damps ;  a  just  quantity  of  fermented 
liquors,  plenty  of  vegetables  and  fresh  meats. 
Without  such  helps,  not  only  strangers  but 
the  natives  themselves  are  sickly,  especially 
after  hot  and  close  summers.    The  hardiest 
constitutions  are  veiy  Uttle  excepted  more 
than  others;   and  hence  the  British  in  the 
Netherlands  have  always  been  subject  to 
this  fever.  ' 

By  this  disease,  the  British  troops  were 
harrassed  throughout  the  war,  from  1743  to' 
1747.    It  appeared  in  the  month  of  August, 
1  /4b  :  the  paroxysms  came  on  in  the  even- 
ing, with  great  heat,  thirst,  a  violent  head- 
ache, and  often  a  delirium.    These  symp- 
toms lasted  most  of  the  night,  but  abated  in 
the  moiTung,  with  an  imperfect  sweat ;  some- 
times with  an  hemorrhage  of  the  nose,  or 
looseness.    The  stomach,  from  the  begin- 
ning, was  disordered  with  a  nausea  and 
sense  of  oppression ;  frequently  with  a  bili- 
ous and  offensive   vomiting.     If  evacu 
ations  were  either  neglected  or  too  sparingly 
used,  the  patient  fell  into  a  continued  fever 
and  sometimes  grew  yellow,  as  in  jaundice' 
When  the  season  was  further  advanced, 
this  fever  was  attended  with  a  cough,  rheu- 
matic pains,  and  sizy  blood.     The  officers 
being  better  accommodated  than  the  com- 
mon men,  and  the  cavalry,  who  had  cloaks 
to  keep  them  warm,  were  not  so  subject  to 
It ;  and  others,  who  belonged  to  the  army, 
but  lay  m  qimrters,  were  least  of  all  affected  • 
and  the  less  in  proportion  to  tlieir  being  ex! 
posed  to  heats,  night  damps,  and  the  other 
fatigues  of  the  service.    In  this  mannerdTd 
he  remitting  fever  infest  the  army  ?oi  the 
remaining  years  of  the  war :  and  that  exactly 
m  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the 
marshy  places,  of  which  we  have  several 
notable  instances  in  Pringle's  observations. 

GALL-BLADDiER.     Vesicula  fellis. 
An  oblong  membraneous  receptacle,  situated' 
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under  the  liver,  to  which  it  is  attached  in 
the  right  hypochondrium.  It  is  composed 
of  three  membranes,  a  common,  fibrous, 
and  villous.  Its  use  is  to  retain  the  bile 
Which  regurgitates  from  the  hepatic  duct, 
there  to  become  thicker,  more  acrid,  and 
bitter,  and  to  send  it  through  the  cystic 
duct,  vs^hich  proceeds  from  its  neck  into  the 
ductus  communis  choledochus,  to  be  sent  on 
to  the  duodenum. 

GALL-STONE.  Calculus  lUiosus.  Bili- 
ary concretion.  Hard  concrete  bodies, 
formed  in  the  gall-bladder  of  animals.  Of 
these  there  are  four  different  kinds. 

1.  The  first  has  a  white  colour,  and  when 
broken  presents  crystalline  plates,  or  striae, 
brilliant  and  white  like  mica,  and  having  a 
«oft,  greasy  feel.    Sometimes  its  colour  is 
yellow  or  greenish  ;  and  it  has  constantly  a 
nucleus  of  inspissated  bile.    Its  sp.  gravity 
is  inferior  to  that  of  water  :  Gren  found  the 
specific  gravity  of  one  0.803.    When  ex- 
posed to  a  heat  considerably  greater  than 
that  of  boiling  water,  this  crystallised  cal- 
culus softens  and  melts,  and  crystallises 
again  when  the  temperature  is  lowered.  It 
is  altogether  insoluble  in  water ;   but  hot 
alkohol  dissolves  it  with  facility.  Alkohol, 
of  the  temperature  of  167°,  dissolves  one- 
twentieth  of  its  weight  of  this  substance  ;  but 
alkohol  at  the  temperature  of  60°,  scarcely 
dissolves  any  of  it.     As  the  alkohol  cools,  the 
matter  is  deposited  in  brilliant  plates,  resem- 
bling talc  or  boracic  acid.    It  is  soluble  in 
oil  of  turpentine.    When  melted  it  has  the 
appearance  of  oil,  and  exhales  the  smell  of 
melted  wax  ;  when  suddenly  heated,  it  eva- 
porates altogether  in  a  thick  smoke.^    It  is 
soluble  in  pure  alkalies,  and  the  solution  has 
all  the  properties  of  a  soap.    Nitric  acid  also 
dissolves  it ;  but  it  is  precipitated  unaltered 
by  water. 

This  matter,  which  is  evidently  the  same 
with  the  crystals  Cadet  obtained  from  bile, 
and  which  he  considered  as  analogous  to 
sugar  of  milk  has  a  strong  resemblance  to 
spermaceti.  Like  that  substance,  it  is  of  an 
oily  nature,  and  inflammable  ;  but  it  differs 
from  it  in  a  variety  of  particulars.  Since  it 
is  contained  in  bile,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
how  it  may  crystallise  in  the  gall-bladder  if 
it  happen  to  be  more  abundant  than  usual ; 
and  the  consequence  must  be  a  gall-stone  of 
this  species.  Fourcroy  found  a  quantity  of 
the  same  substance  in  the  dried  human  liver. 
He  called  it  adipoccre. 

2.  The  second  species  of  biliary  calculus 
5s  of  a  round  or  polygonal  shape,  often  of  a 
grey  colour  externally,  and  brown  within. 
Jt  is  formed  of  concentric  layers  of  a  matter, 
which  seems  to  be  inspissated  bile ;  and 
there  is  usually  a  nucleus  of  the  white  crys- 
talline matter  at  the  centre.  For  the  most 
part,  there  are  many  of  this  species  of  calcu- 
lus in  the  gall-bladder  together  ;  indeed  it  is 
frequently  tilled  with  thoin.  Tiic  calcnli  be- 
longing to  this  species  are  oftun  light  and 


friable,  and  of  a  brownish-red  colour.  The 
gall-stones  of  oxen,  used  by  painters,  belong, 
to  this  species.    These  are  also  adipocere. 

3.  The  third  species  of  calculi  are  most 
numerous  of  all.  Their  colour  is  often  deep 
brown  or  green ;  and  when  broken,  a  num- 
ber of  crystals  of  the  substance  resembling 
spermaceti  are  observable,  mixed  wirii  inspis- 
sated bile.  The  calculi  belonging  to  these 
three  species  are  soluble  in  alkalies,  in  soap 
ley,  in  alkohol,  and  in  oils. 

4.  Concerning  the  fourth  species  of  gall- 
stone, very  little  is  known  with  accuracj'. 
Dr.  Saunders  tells  us,  that  he  has  met  with 
some  gall-stones  insoluble  both  in  alkohol 
and  oil  of  turpentine;  some  of  which  do 
not  flame,  but  become  red,  and  consume  to 
ashes  like  charcoal.  Haller  quotes  several 
examples  of  similar  calculi.  Gall-stones 
often  occur  in  the  inferior  animals,  parti- 
cularly in  cows  and  hogs  ;  but  the  biliary 
concretions  of  these  animals  have  not  hitherto 
been  examined  with  much  attention. 

Gall-stones  often  lie  quiet ;  so  that  until 
dissection  after  death,  some  are  never  known 
to  exist ;  but  when  they  ai-e  prevented  from 
passing  through  the  gall-ducts,  they  ob- 
stnict  the  passage  of  the  bile  into  the  intes- 
tines, and  produce  also  many  inconvenient 
symptoms,  particularly  the  jaundice. 

The  diagnostics  of  this  disorder  are  gene- 
rally very  obscure  and  uncertain  :  for  other 
causes  produce  the  same  kind  of  symptoms 
as  those  which  occur  in  this  disease.  The 
usual  symptoms  are  a  loss  of  appetite,  a 
sense  of  fulness  in  the  stomach,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  languor,  inactivity,  sleepiness; 
and,  if  the  obstruction  continues  for  a  time, 
there  is  wasting  of  the  flesh  ;  yellowness  of 
the  eyes,  skin,  and  urine;  whitish  stools;  a 
pairi  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach ;  whdst  the 
pulse  remains  in  its  natural  state.  The  pain 
excited  by  an  obstruction  of  the  gall -ducts, 
in  cbnsequence  of  gall-stones  passing  through 
them,  and  tliis  not  affecting  the  pulse,  is 
considered  as  the  leading  patliognomonic 
symptom.  This  pain,  in  some,  is  extremely 
acute,  in  otlicrs  there  is  only  a  slight  uneasi- 
ness felt  about  the  region  of  the  liver ;  but 
its  particular  seat  is  the  gall-duct,  just  where 
it  enters  the  duodenum.  In  some  patients 
there  is  no  yellowness  of  the  skin  ;  m  others 
it  exists  for  several  months.  There  is  no 
disease  more  painful  than  tliis,  in  some  in- 
stances ;  it  is  as  frequent  as  any  oUier  affec- 
tion of  the  liver;  it  admits  of  much  relief 
from  medicine,  and  is  not  immediately  dan- 
gerous to  die  patient.    See  Ictcnis. 

GA'LLA.  (From  GaUus,  a  river  in 
Bithynia.)  A  gall.  See  Qturciis  cerris. 
GAi.r.A  TURCICA.  See  Qucrcm  cems. 
GALLIC  ACID.  Acidum  gallicum. 
An  acid  found  in  vegetable  substances  pos- 
sessing astiingcnt  projierties,  but  most 
abundantly  in  the  excrescences  termed  galls, 
whence  it  derives  its  name.  It  may  be 
obtained  by  macerating  galls^in  water,  tila-r- 
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ing,  and  sufTering  the  liquor  to  stand  exposed 
to  the  air.  It  will  grow  mouldy,  be  covered 
with  a  thick  glutinous  pellicle,  abundance  of 
glutinous  flocks  will  fall  down,  and,  in  the 
coui-se  of  two  or  three  months,  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  will  appear  covered  with  small  yellow- 
ish crystals,  abundance  of  which  will  likewise 
be  found  on  the  under  surface  of  the  super- 
natant pellicle.  These  crystals  may  be  puri- 
fied by  solution  in  alkohol,  and  evaporation 
to  dryness. 

Or  muriate  of  tin  may  be  added  to  the 
infusion  of  galls,  till  no  more  precipitate  fiiUs 
down  ;  the  excess  of  oxide  of  tin  remaining 
in  the  solution,  may  then  be  precipitated  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  the  liquor 
will  yield  crystals  of  gallic  acid  by  evapor- 
ation, 

A  more  simple  process,  however,  is  to 
boil  an  ounce  of  powdered  galls  in  sixteen 
ounces  of  water  to  eight,  and  strain.  Dis- 
solve two  ounces  of  alum  in  water,  preci- 
pitate the  alumina  by  carbonate  of  potassa ; 
and  after  edulcorating  it  completely  bj'  re- 
peated ablutions,  add  it  to  the  decoction, 
frequently  stirring  the  mixture  with  a  glass 
rod.  The  nest  day  filter  the  mixture,  v/ash 
the  precipitate  with  warm  water,  till  this 
will  no  longer  blacken  sulphate  of  iron ; 
mix  the  washings  with  the  filtered  liquor, 
evaporate,  and  the  gallic  acid  will  be  ob- 
tained in  fine  needled  crystals. 

These  crystals  obtained  in  any  of  these 
ways,  however,  are  contaminated  with  a 
small  portion  of  extractive  matter;  and  to 
purify  them  they  may  be  placed  in  a  glass 
capsule  in  a  sand-heat,  and  sublimed  into 
another  capsule  inverted  over  this,  and  kept 
cool. 

The  gallic  acid  placed  on  a  red-hot  iron, 
burns  with  flame,  and  emits  an  aromatic 
smell,  not  unlike  that  of  benzoic  acid.  It 
fe  soluble  in  20  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in 
three  parts  at  a  boiling  heat.  It  is  more 
soluble  in  alkohol,  which  takes  up  an  equal 
weight  if  heated,  and'  one-fourth  of  its 
■weight  cold. 

It  has  an  acido-astringcnt  taste,  and 
reddens  tincture  of  litmus.  It  does  not 
attract  humidity  from  the  air. 

This  acid,  in  its  combinations  with  the  sa- 
lifiable bases,  presents  some  remarkable  phe- 
nomena. If  we  pour  its  aqueous  solution  by 
slow  degrees  into  lime,  barytes,  or  strontitcs 
water,  there  will  first  be  formed  a  greenish- 
white  precipitate.  As  the  quantity  of  acid  is 
increased,  the  precipitate  changes  to  a  violet 
hue,  and  eventually  disappears.  Tlie  liquid 
has  then  acquired  a  reddish  tint.  Among 
the  salts,  those  only  of  black  oxide  and  red 
oxide  of  iron,  are  decomposed  by  the  pure 
gallic  acid.  It  forms  a  blue  precipitate  with 
the  first,  and  a  brown  with  the  second.  But 
when  this  acid  is  united  with  tannin,  it  de- 
composes almost  all  the  salts  of  the  perma- 
nent metals. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  decomposes 


and  carbonizes  it ;  and  the  nitric  acid  •con- 
verts it  into  malic  and  oxalic  acids. 

United  with  baiytes,  strontian,  lime  and 
magnesia,  it  forms  salts  of  a  dull  yellow 
colour,  which  are  little  soluble,  but  more  so 
if  their  base  be  in  excess.  With  alkalies  it 
forms  salts  that  are  not  very  soluble  in 
general. 

Its  most  distinguishing  characteristic  is  its 
great  affinity  for  metallic  oxides,  so  as,  when 
combined  with  tannin,  to  take  them  from 
powerful  acids.  The  more  readily  the  me- 
tallic oxides  part  with  their  oxygen,  the  more 
they  are  alterable  by  the  gallic  acid.  To  a 
solution  of  gold,  it  imparts  a  green  hue  ;  and 
a  brown  precipitate  is  formed,  which  readily 
passes  to  the  metallic  state,  and  covers  the 
solution  with  a  shining  golden  pellicle.  With 
nitric  solution  of  silver,  it  produces  a  similar 
effect.  Mercury  it  precipitates  of  an  orange- 
yellow  ;  copper,  brown  ;  bismuth,  of  a  lem°on 
colour;  lead,  white;  iron,  black.  Platina, 
zinc,  tin,  cobalt,  and  manganese,  are  not  pre- 
cipitated by  it. 

The  gallic  acid  is  of  extensive  use  in  tlie 
art  of  dyeing,  as  it  constitutes  one  of  the 
principal  ingredients  in  all  the  shades  of 
black,  and  is  emjiloyed  to  fix  or  improve 
several  other  colours.  It  is  well  known  as 
an  ingredient  in  ink. 

GA'LLICUS.  Belonging  to  the  French: 
applied  to  the  venereal  disease.  See  Lues 
venerea. 

GALLINA'GO.  (Diminutive  oi gallus, 
acock.)     1.  The  woodcock. 

y.  An  eminence  within  the  prostate 
gland  is  called  cajmt  calliriaginis,  from  its 
fancied  resemblance  to  a  woodcock's  head. 

Galli'trichis.  Corrupted  from  cnUi~ 
triclds,  or  callitrichiim.  See  Callitriclie. 
Ga'lijubi.  See  Galium. 
GA'LVANISM.  A  professor  of  ana- 
tomy, hi  the  university  of  Bologna,  named 
Galvani,  was  one  day  making  experiments 
on  electricity  in  his  elaboratory :  near  the 
machine  were  some  frogs  that  had  been 
flayed,  the  limbs  of  which  became  convulsed 
every  time  a  spark  was  drawn  from  the  ap- 
paratus. Galvani,  surprised  at  this  pheno- 
menon, made  it  a  subject  of  investigation, 
and  discovered  that  metals,  applied  to  the 
nerves  and  muscles  of  these  animals  occa- 
sioned powerful  and  sudden  contractions, 
when  disposed  in  a  certain  manner.  He' 
gave  the  name  of  animal  electricity  to  this 
order  of  new  phenomena,  from  the  analogy 
that  he  considered  existing  between  these 
effects  and  those  produced  by  electricity. 

The  name  animal  electricity  has  been'  su- 
perseded, notwithstanding  the  great  analo-v 
that  exists  between  the  effects  of  electricflv 
and  those  of  Galvanism,  in  favour  of  the 
latter  term;  which  is  not  only  more  .-ippli- 
cable  to  the  generality  of  the  phenomena,  but 
likewise  serves  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  discoverer. 

In  order  to  give  rise  to  Galvanic  effect* 
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in  animal  bodies,  it  is  necessary  to  establish 
a  communication  between  two  points  of  one 
series  of  nervous  and  muscular  organs.  In 
this  manner  a  circle  is  formed,  one  arch  of 
>yhich  consists  of  the  animal  parts,  rendered 
the  subject  of  experiment,  while  the  other 
arch  is  composed  of  excitatory  instruments, 
which  generally  consist  of  several  pieces, 
some  placed  under  the  animal  parts  called 
supporters,  others  destined  to  establish  a 
communication  between  the  latter,  are  called 
conductors.  To  form  a  complete  Galvanic 
circle,  take  the  thigh  of  a  frog,  deprived  of 
its  skin  ;  detach  the  crural  nerve,  as  far  as 
the  knee  ;  put  it  on  a  piece  of  zinc  ;  put  the 
muscles  of  the  leg  on  a  piece  of  silver  ;  then 
finish  the  excitatory  arch,  and  complete  the 
Galvanic  circle  by  establishing  a  communi- 
cation by  means  of  the  two  supporters ;  by 
means  of  iron  or  copper-wire,  pewter  or 
lead.  The  instant  that  the  communicators 
touch  the  two  supporters,  a  part  of  the  ani- 
mal arch  foiTned  by  the  two  supporters  will 
be  convulsed.  Although  this  disposition  of 
the  animal  parts,  and  of  Galvanic  instru- 
mei:ts,  be  most  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  phenomena,  yet  the  composition 
of  the  animal  and  excitatory  arch  may  be 
much  varied.  Thus  contractions  are  ob- 
tained, by  placing  the  two  supporters  under 
the  nerve,  and  leaving  the  muscle  out  of  the 
circle,  which  proves  that  nerves  essentially 
constitute  the  animal  arch. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  nerves'to  be  entire 
in  order  to  produce  contractions.  The^ 
take  place  whether  the  organs  be  tied  or  cut 
through,  provided  there  exists  a  simple  con- 
tiguity between  the  divided  ends.  This 
proves  that  we  cannot  strictly  conclude  what 
happens  in  muscular  action,  from  that  which 
takes  place  in  Galvanic  phenomena  ;  since, 
if  a  nerve  be  tied  or  divided,  the  muscles  on 
which  this  is  distiibuted  lose  the  power  of 
action. 

The  cuticle  is  an  obstacle  to  Galvanic 
effects ;  they  are  always  feebly  manifested  in 
parts  covered  by  it.  When  it  is  moist,  fine, 
and  delicate,  the  effect  is  not  entirely  inter- 
rupted. Humboldt,  after  having  detached 
the  cuticle  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
neck  and  back,  by  means  of  two  blisters,  ap- 
plied plates  of  metal  to  the  bare  cutis,  and, 
at  the  moment  of  establishing  a  communica- 
tion, he  experienced  sharp  prickings,  ac- 
companied with  a  sero-sanguinous  dis- 
charge. 

If  a  plate  of  zinc  be  placed  under  tlie 
tongue,  and  a  flat  piece  of  silver  on  its  su- 
perior surface,  on  making  them  touch  each 
other,  an  acerb  taste  will  be  perceived,  ac- 
companied with  a  slight  trembling. 

The  excitatory  arch  may  be  constructed 
with  three,  two,  or  even  one  metal  only, 
ivith  alloys,  amalgams,  or  other  metallic  or 
mineral  combinations,  carbonated  substances, 
&c.  It  is  observed  that  metals  which  are 
in  general  the  most  powerful  excitors,  in- 


duce contractions  so  much  the  more  as 
they  have  an  extent  of  surface.  IMetals  are 
all  more  or  less  excitants  ;  and  it  is  observed 
that  zinc,  gold,  silver,  pewter,  are  of  the 
highest  rank ;  then  copper,  lead,  nickel,  an- 
timony, &c. 

Galvanic  susceptibility,  like  muscular  ir- 
ritability, is  exhausted  by  too  long  conti- 
nued exercise,  and  is  recruited  by  repose. 
Immersion  of  nerves  and  muscles  in  alkohol 
and  opiate  solutions  diminishes,  and  even  de- 
stroys, this  susceptibility,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, doubtless,  as  the  immoderate  use  of 
these  substances  in  the  living  man  blunts, 
and  induces  paralysis  in  muscular  action. 
Immersion  in  oxymuriatic  acid  restores  the 
fatigued  parts,  to  be  again  acted  on  by  the 
stimulus.  Animals  killed  by  the  repeated 
discharge  of  an  electric  battei-y,  acquire  an 
increase  of  Galvanic  susceptibility ;  and  this 
property  subsists  unchanged  in  animals  de- 
stroyed by  submersion  in  mercury,  pure  hy- 
drogen gas,  azote,  and  ammonia ;  and  finally, 
it  is  totally  annihilated  in  animals  suffocated 
by  the  vapour  of  charcoal. 

Galvanic  susceptibility  is  extinct  in  the 
muscles  of  animals  of  warm  blood,  in  pro- 
portion as  vital  heat  is  dissipated ;  sometimes 
even  when  life  is  terminated  in  convulsions, 
contractility  cannot  be  put  into  action,  al- 
though warmth  be  not  completely  gone,  as 
though  the  vital  property  were  consumed  by 
the  convulsion,  amidst  which  the  animals 
had  expired.  In  those  of  cold  blood,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  more  durable.  Tlie  tliighs  of 
frogs,  long  after  being  separated  from  every 
thing,  and  even  to  the  instant  of  incipient 
putrefaction,  aie  influenced  by  Galvanic  sti- 
muli ;  doubtless,  because  irritabilitj',  in  these 
animals,  is  less  intimately  connected  with 
respiration,  and  life  more  divided  among 
the  different  organs,  which  have  less  occasion 
to  act  on  each  other  for  the  execution  of  its 
phenomena.  The  Galvanic  chain  does  not 
produce  sensible  actions  (that  is,  contrac- 
tions,) until  the  moment  it  is  completed,  by 
establishing  a  communication  with  the  parts 
constituting  it.  During  the.  time  it  is  com- 
plete, that  is,  throughout  the  whole  space 
of  time  that  the  communication  remains 
established,  every  thing  remains  tranquil; 
neverthless.  Galvanic  influence  is  not  sus- 
pended :  in  fact,  excitability  is  evidently  in- 
creased, or  diminished,  in  muscles  that  have 
been  long  continued  in  the  Galvanic  chain, 
according  to  the  difference  of  the  reciprocal 
situation  of  the  connecting  metals. 

If  silver  has  been  applied  to  nerves,  and 
zinc  to  muscles,  tlie  irritability  of  the  latter 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  time  they  have 
remained  in  the  cliain.  By  this  method,  the 
thighs  of  frogs  have  been  revivified  in  some 
degree,  and  afterwards  become  sensible  to 
stimuli,  that  before  had  reased  to  act  on 
them.  By  distributing  the  metals  in  an  in- 
verse manner,  applying  zinc  to  nerves  and 
silver  to  muscles,  an  eflect  absolutely  con- 
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frary  is  observed ;  and  the  muscles  that  pos- 
sessed tlie  most  lively  irritability  when 
placed  in  the  chain,  seem  to  be  rendered 
entirely  paralytic  if  they  remain  long  in  this 
situation. 

Tliis  difference  evidently  depends  on  the 
direction  of  the  Galvanic  fluid,  determined 
towards  the  muscles  or  nerves,  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  these  metals  are  dis- 
posed, and  this  is  of  some  importance  to  be 
known  for  the  application  of  Galvanic  means 
to  the  cure  of  diseases.  . 

Galvanic  Pile. — Volta's  apparatus  is  as 
follows  :  — 

Raise  a  pile,  by  placing  a  plate  of  zinc, 
a  flat  piece  of  wet  card,  and  a  plate  of  silver, 
successively ;  then  a  second  piece  of  zinc, 
&c.  until  tlie  elevation  is  several  feet  high  ; 
for  the  effects  are  greater  in  proportion  to 
its  height;  then  touch  both  extremities  of 
the  pile,  at  the  same  instant,  with  one  piece 
of  iron  wire ;  at  the  moment  of  contact,  a 
spark  is  excited  from  the  extremities  of  the 
pile,  and  luminous  points  are  often  per- 
ceived at  different  heights,  where  the  zinc 
and  silver  come  into  mutual  contact.  The  zinc 
end  of  this  pile  appears  to  be  negatively  elec- 
trified ;  that  formed  by  the  silver,  on  the  con- 
trary, indicates  marks  of  positive  electricity. 

If  we  touch  both  extremities  of  the  pile, 
after  having  dipped  our  hands  into  water, 
or,  what  is  better,  a  saline  solution,  a  com- 
motion, followed  by  a  disagreeable  prickling 
in  the  fingers  and  elbow,  is  felt. 

If  we  place  in  a  tube  filled  with  water, 
and  hermetically  closed  by  two  corks,  the 
extremities  of  two  wires  of  the  same  metal 
which  are  in  contact  at  the  other  extre- 
mity, one  with  the  summit,  the  other  with 
the  base  of  the  pile  ;  these  ends,  even  when 
separated  only  by  the  space  of  a  few  lines, 
experience  evident  changes  at  the  instant 
the  extremities  of  the  pile  are  touched  ;  the 
wire  in  contact  with  that  part  of  the  pile 
composed  of  silver  becomes  covered  with 
bulla  of  hydrogen  gas ;  that  which  touches 
the  extremity  formed  by  zinc,  becomes 
oxidized,  or  gives  off  oxygen  gas.  Fourcroy 
attributes  this  phenomenon  to  the  decompo- 
sition of  water  by  the  Galvanic  fluid,  which 
abandons  the  oxygen  to  the  metal  that 
touches  the  positive  extremity  of  the  pile ; 
then  conducts  the  other  gas  invisibly  to  the 
end  of  the  other  wire,  there  to  be  disengaged. 

Galvanic  Trough, — This  is  a  much  more 
convenient  apparatus.  Plates  of  two  metals, 
commonly  zinc  and  copper,  are  fastened  to- 
gether, and  cemented  into  a  wooden  trough, 
so  as  to  form  a  number  of  cells  ;  or  earthen- 
ware troughs  with  partitions  being  procured, 
the  metals,  connected  by  a  slip,  are  suspended 
over  these,  so  that  in  each  cell,  except  at  the 
ends,  there  is  a  plate  of  each  metal ;  then 
a  diluted  acid,  (usually  the  sulphuric,  nitric, 
or  muriatic,  mixed  with  from  twelve  to 
twenty  parts  of  water,)  is  poured  into  the 
trough.    It  IS  necessary  that  the  metals  be 
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placed  in  the  same  order  throughout,  or  one 
series  will  counteract  anotlier.  The  zinc 
end  becomes  negative,  the  copper  positive  ; 
and  the  power  is  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  series  ;  and  several  such  troughs 
may  be  connected  together,  so  as  to  foi-m  a 
most  powerful  apparatus. 

From  the  number  of  experiments  of  Davy, 
many  new  and  important  facts  have  been  es- 
tablished, and  Galvanism  has  been  found 
one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  in  chemis- 
try :  by  its  influence,  platina  wire  has  been 
melted;  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  most  of 
the  nietals,  have  easily  been  burnt ;  the  fixed 
alkalies,  and  many  of  the  earths  have  been 
made  to  appear  .-is  consisting  of  a  metallic 
base,  and  oxygen;  compound  substances, 
which  were  before  extremely  diflicult  to  de- 
compose, are  now,  by  the  aid  of  Galvanism, 
easily  resolved  into  their  constituents. 

The  galvanic  influence  has  been  considered 
by  some  practitioners  as  likely  to  increase 
the  nervous  influence  in  paralyzed  and  de- 
bilitated states  of  the  muscular  system,  and 
many  ingenious  ways  of  applying  it  have 
been  resorted  to;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  useful.       Dr.  Ure's  observations  and 
experiments  on  this  subject  and  on  galvan- 
ism are  highly  interesting.    Tlie  following 
account    of  them  is  extracted    from  his 
Chemical  Dictionary.    Many  experiments," 
he  observes,  "  have  been  pei  formed,  in  this 
country   and    abroad,   on  the  bodies  of 
criminals,  soon  after  their  execution,  Vas- 
sali,  Julio,  and  Rossi,  made  an  ample  set,  on 
several  bodies  decapitated  at  Turin.    They  ' 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  efl^ect  of  o-al- 
vanic  electricity  on  the  heart,  and  other^'n- 
voluntary    muscles:    a   subject  of  much 
previous  controversy.    Volta  asserted,  that 
these  muscles  are  not  at  all  sensible  to  this 
electric  power.     Fowler  maintained,  that 
they  were  affected ;  but  with  difficulty  and  in 
a  slight  degree.    This  opinion  was  confirm-' 
ed  by  Vassali ;  who  further  showed,  that  the 
muscles  of  the  stomach,  and  intestines,  mio-ht 
thus  also  be  excited.    Aldini,  on  the  con- 
trary, declared,  that  he  could  not  alfect  the 
heart  by  his  most  powerful  galvanic  ar- 
rangements." 

Most  of  the  above  experiments  were  how- 
ever made,  either  without  a  voltaic  battei-y, 
or  witli  piles,  feeble  in  comparison  with 
those  now  employed.  Those  indeed  per- 
formed on  the  body  of  a  criminal,  at  New- 
gate, in  which  the  limbs  were  violently  agi- 
tated;  the  eyes  opened  and  shut ;  the  mouth 
and  jaws  worked  about,  and  the  whole  face 
thrown  into  frightful  convulsions,  were  made 
by  Aldini,  with,  I  believe,  a  considerable 
series  of  voltaic  plates. 

A  circumstance  of  the  first  moment,  in  my 
opinion,  has  been  too  much  overlooked  in  ex- 
periments  of  this  kind,— that  a  muscular  mass 
tlirough  which  the  galvanic  energy  is  di- 
rectly transmitted,  exhibits  very  weak  con- 
tractile moV|ements,  in  comparison  with  those 
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which  can  be  excited  by  passing  the  influ- 
ence along  the  principal  nerve  of  the  muscle. 
Inattention  to  this  important  distinction, 
I  conceive  to  be  the  principal  source  of  the 
slender  effects  hitherto  produced  in  such  ex- 
periments on  the  heart,  and  other  muscles, 
independent  of  the  will.  It  ought  also  to 
be  observed,  that  too  little  distinction  has 
been  made  between  the  positive  and  negative 
poles  of  the  battery  ;  though  there  are  goodrea- 
sons  for  supposing, that  their  powers  on  mus- 
cular contraction  are  by'no  means  the  same. 

According  to  Ritter,  the  electricity  of  the 
positive  pole  augments,  while  the  negative 
duTiinishes  the  actions  of  life.  Tumefaction 
of  parts  is  produced  by  the  former  ;  depres- 
sion by  the  latter.  The  pulse  of  the  hand, 
he  says,  held  a  few  minutes  in  contact  with 
the  positive  pole,  is  strengthened  ;  that  of  the 
one  in  contact  with  the  negative  is  enfeebled  : 
the  former  is  accompanied  with  a  sense  of 
heat ;  the  latter  with  a  feeling  of  coldness. 
Objects  appear  to  a  positively  electrified  eye, 
larger,  brighter,  and  red  ;  while  to  one  nega- 
tively electrified,  they  seem  smaller,  less  dis- 
tinct, and  bluish,  —  colours  indicating  oppo- 
site extremities  of  the  prismatic  spectrum. 
The  acid  and  alkaline  tastes,  when  the  tongue 
is  acted  on  in  succession  by  the  two  electri- 
cities, are  well  known,  and  have  been  inge- 
niously accounted  for  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in 
his  admirable  Bakerian  Lectures.  The  smell 
of  oxymuriatic  acid,  and  of  ammonia,  are 
said  by  Hitter  to  be  the  opposite  odours, 
excited  by  the  two  opposite  poles  ;  as  a  full 
body  of  sound  and  a  sharp  tone  are  the  cor- 
responding effects  on  the  ears.  These  ex- 
periments require  verification. 

Consonant  in  some  respects,  though  not 
in  all,  with  these  statements,  are  the  doctrines 
taught  by  a  London  practitioner,  experienced 
in  the  administration  of  medical  electricity. 
He  affirms,  that  the  influence  of  the  electri- 
cal fluid  of  our  common  machines,  in  the 
cure  of  diseases,  may  be  referred  to  three 
distinct  heads  ;  first,  the  form  of  radii,  when 
projected  from  a  point  positively  electrified  ; 
secondly,  that  of  a  star,  or  the  negative  fire, 
concentrated  on  a  brass  ball ;  thirdly,  theLey- 
den  explosion.  To  each  of  these  forms  ho 
assigns  a  specific  action.  The  first  acts  as  a 
sedative,  allaying  morbid  activity;  the  se- 
cond as  a  stimulant;  and  the  last  has  a  de- 
obstraent  operation,  in  dispersing  chronic 
tumours.  An  ample  narrative  of  cases  is 
o-iven  in  confirmation  of  these  general  pro- 
positions. My  own  experience  leads  me  to 
suppose,  Uiat  the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic 
battery  gives  more  poignant  sensations  than 
tlie  positive. 

The  most  precise  and  interesting  researches 
on  tlie  relation  between  voltaic  electricity 
and  the  phenomena  of  life,  are  those  con- 
tained in  Dr.  Wilson  Philip's  Dissertations 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  as  well  as 
in  his  Kxpcrimental  Inquiry  into  the  L.iwsof 
theVital  Functions,  mon;  recently  published. 


In  his  earlier  researches  he  endeavoured 
to  prove,  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  tlie  action  of  the  involuntary  muscles, 
were  independent  of  the  nervous  influence. 
In  a  late  paper,  read  in  January  1816,  he 
showed  the  immediate  dependence  of  the 
secretory  functions  on  the  nervous  influ- 
ence. 

The  eighth  pair  of  nerves  distributed  to 
the  stomacli,  and  subservient  to  digestion, 
were  divided  by  incisions  in  the  necks  of 
several  living  rabbits.  After  the  operation,  • 
the  parsley  which  they  ate  remained  without 
alteration  in  their  stomachs ;  and  the  ani- 
mals, after  evincing  much  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, seemed  to  die  of  suffocation.  But  when 
in  other  rabbits,  similarly  treated,  tlie  gal- 
vanic power  was  transmitted  along  the  nerve, 
below  its  section,  to  a  disc  of  silver,  placed 
closely  in  contact  with  the  skin  of  the  ani- 
mal, opposite  to  its  stomach,  no  difficulty  of 
breathing  occurred.  The  voltaic  action 
being  kept  up  for  twenty-six  hours,  tlie 
rabbits  were  then  killed,  and  the  parsley  was 
found  in  as  perfectly  digested  a  state,  as  that 
in  healthy  rabbits  fed  at  the  same  time  ;  and 
their  stomachs  evolved  the  smell  peculiar  to 
that  of  a  rabbit  during  digestion.  These 
experiments  were  several  times  repeated  with 
similar  rtisults. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  galvanic  energy 
is  capable  of  supplying  the  place  of  tlie  nerv- 
ous influence,  so  that,  while  under  it,  the 
stomach,  otherwise  inactive,  digests  food  as 
usual.  I  am  not,  however,  willing  to  adopt 
the  conclusion  drawn  by  its  ingenious  au- 
thor, tliat  the  '  identity  of  galvanic  electricity 
and  nervous  influence  is  established  by  tliese 
experiments. '  Tliey  clearly  show  a  remark- 
able analogy  between  these  two  powcre,  since 
the  one  may  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the 
other.  It  might  possibly  be  urged  by  the 
anatomist,  that  as  the  stomach  is  supplied  by 
twigs  of  other  nerves,  which  communicate 
under  the  place  of  Dr.  Philip's  section  of  the 
pai-  vaguvi,  the  galvanic  fluid  may  operate 
merely  as  a  powerful  stimulus,  exciting  those 
slender  twigs  to  perform  such  an  incre;ise  of 
action,  as  may  compensate  for  the  want  of 
the  principal  nerve.  Th6  above  experiments 
were  repeated  on  dogs,  with  like  results ;  the 
battery  never  being  so  strong  as  to  occasion 
painful  shocks. 

Tiie  removal  of  dyspnoea,  as  stated  above, 
led  hiin  to  try  galvanism  as  a  remedy  in 
asthma.  By  transmitting  its  influence  from 
the  nape  of  the  neck  to  tlie  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach, he  g.ave  decided  relief  in  every  one  of 
twenty-two  cases,  of  which  four  were  in  pii- 
vate  practice,  and  eighteen  in  the  Worcester 
Infirmary.  Tlie  power  employed  varied 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  pairs. 

The  general  inferences  deduced  liy  him 
from  liis  multiplied  experiments,  are,  that 
voltaic  electricity  is  capable  of  effecting  llie 
formation  of  the  secreted  fluids,  when  applied 
to  the  blood  in  the  same  way  in  which  tlie 
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.  Mei'vous  influence  is  applied  to  it ;  and  that 
It  is  capable  of  occasioning  an  evolution  of 
caloric  from  arterial  blood.  When  the  lungf? 
are  deprived  of  the  nervous  influence,  by 
which  tlieir  function  is  impeded,  and  even 
destroyed,  when  digestion  is  interrupted,  by 
withdrawing  this  influence  from  the  sto- 
mach, these  two  vital  functions  are  renewed 
by  exposing  them  to  the  influence  of  a  gal- 
vanic trough.  'Hence,'  says  he,  'gal- 
vanism  seems  capable  of  performing  all  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  influence  in  the 
animal  economy  ;  but  obviously  it  cannot 
excite  the  functions  of  animal  life,  unless 
when  acting  on  parts  endowed  with  the  liv- 
ing principle.' 

These  results  of  Dr.  Philip  have  been 
recently  confirmed  by  Dr.  Clarke  Abel,  of 
Brighton,  who  employed,  in  one  of  the  re- 
petitions of  the  experiments,  a  comparatively 
weak,  and  in  the  other  a  considerable  power 
of  galvanism.    In  the  former,  although  the 
galvanism  was  not  of  sufficient  power  to  oc- 
casion evident  digestion  of  the  food,  yet  the 
eflfbrts  to  vomit,  and  the  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, constant  effects  of.  dividing  the  eighth 
pair  of  nerves,  were  prevented  by  it.  These 
symptoms  recurred  when  it  was  disconti- 
nued, and  vanished  on  its  re-application. 
'  The  respiration  of  the  animal,'    he  ob- 
serves,   «  continued  quite  free  during  the 
cxperitpent,  except  when  the  disengagement 
of  the  nerves  from  the  tin-foil  rendered  a 
short  suspension  of  the  galvanism  necessary 
during  their  readjustment. '   'The  non-galva- 
nised rabbit  breathed  with  difficulty,  wheez- 
ed audibly,  and  made  frequent  attempts  to 
vomit.'     In  the  latter  experiment,  in  which 
the  greater  power  of  galvanism  was  employ- 
ed, digestion  went  on  as  in  Dr.  Philip's  ex- 
periments.—  Jour.  Sc.  IX. 

^  Gallois,  an  eminent  French  physiolo- 
gist, had  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  mo- 
tion of  the  heart  depends  entirely  upon  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  immediately  ceases  when 
the  spinal  marrow  is  removed  or  destroyed. 
Dr.  Philip  appears  to  have  refuted  this  no- 
tion, by  the  following  experiments.  Rabbits 
were  rendered  insensible  by  a  blow  on  the 
occiput ;  the  spinal  marrow  and  brain  were 
then  removed,  and  the  respiration  kept  up  by 
artificial  means;  the  motion  of  the  heart, 
and  the  circulation,  were  carried  on  as  usual. 
When  spirit  of  wine,  or  opium,  was  applied 
to  the  spinal  marrow  or  brain,  the  rate  of  the 
circulation  was  accelerated. 

A  middle-sized,  athletic,  and  extremely 
muscular  man,  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
was  the  subject  of  the  following  highly 
interesting  experiments.  He  was  sus- 
pended from  the  gallows  nearly  an  hour, 
and  made  no  convulsive  struggle  after  he 
dropped  ;  while  a  thief,  executed  along  with 
him,  was  violently  agitated  for  a  considerable 
time.  He  was  brought  to  the  anatomical 
theatre  of  our  university  in  about  ten  mi- 
nutes after  he  was  cut  down.    His  face  had 
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a  perfectly  natural  aspect,  being  neitlier  livid 
nor  tumefied  ;  and  there  was  no  dislocation 
of  his  neck. 

Dr.  JefFray,  the  distinguished  professor  of 
anatomy,  having  on  the  preceding  day  re- 
quested me  (says  Dr.  Ure)  to  perform  the  gal- 
vanic experiments,  I  sent  to  his  theatre  with 
this  view,  next  morning,  my  minor  voltaic 
battery,  consisting  of  270  pairs  of  four  inch 
plates,  with  wires  of  communication,  and 
pointed  metallic  rods  with  insulating  handles, 
for  the  more  commodious  application  of  the 
electric  power.  About  five  minutes  before 
the  police  officers  arrived  with  the  body,  the 
battery  was  charged  with  a  dilute  nitro- 
sulphuric  acid,  which  speedily  brought  it 
into  a  state  of  intense  action.  The  dis- 
sections were  skilfully  executed  by  Mr. 
Marshall,  under  tlie  superintendence  of  the 
professor. 

Exp.  1.  A  large  incision  was  made  into 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  close  below  the  occiput. 
The  posterior  half  of  the  ailas  vertebra  was 
then  removed  by  bone  forceps,  when  tlie 
spinal  marrow  was  brought  into  view.  A 
profuse  flow  of  liquid  blood  gushed  from 
the  wound,  inundating  the  floor.  A  con- 
siderable incision  was  at  the  same  time  made 
in  the  left  hip,  through  the  great  gluteal 
inuscle,  so  as  to  bring  the  sciatic  nerve  into 
sight ;  and  a  small  cut  was  made  in  tlie  heel. 
From  neither  of  these  did  any  blood  flow.  The 
pointed  rod  connected  with  one  end  of  the 
battery,  was  now  placed  in  contact  vrith  the 
spinal  marrow,  while  the  other  rod  was  ap- 
plied to  the  sciatic  nerve.  Every  muscle  of 
the  body  was  immediately  agitated  with  con- 
vulsive movements,  resembling  a  violent 
shuddering  from  cold.  Tlie  left  side  was 
most  powerfully  convulsed  at  each  renewal 
of  the  electric  contact.  On  moving  the  se- 
cond rod  from  the  hip  to  the  heel,  the  knee 
being  previously  bent,  the  leg  was  thrown 
out  with  such  violence  as  nearly  to  overturn 
one  of  the  assistants,  who  in  vain  attempted 
to  prevent  its  extension. 

Exp.  2.  The  left  phrenic  nerve  was  now 
laid  bare  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  sterno- 
thyroideus  muscle,  from  three  to  four  inches 
above  the  clavicle  ;  the  cutaneous  incision 
having  been  made  by  the  side  of  the  sterno- 
cleido-mastoideus.  Since  this  nerve  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  diaphragm,  and  since  it  com- 
municates with  the  heart  through  the  eighth 
pair,  it  was  expected,  by  transmitting  tlie 
galvanic  power  along  it,  that  the  respimtory 
process  would  be  renewed.  Accordingly  a 
small  incision  having  been  made  under  the 
cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib,  the  point  of  the 
one  insulating  rod  was  brought  into  contact 
with  the  great  head  of  the  diaphragm,  while 
the  other  point  was  applied  to  the  phrenic 
nerve  in  the  neck.  Tliis  muscle,  the  main 
agent  of  respiration,  was  instantly  contracted, 
but  with  less  force  than  was  expected.  Sa- 
tishcd,  from  ample  experience  on  tlie  living 
body,  that  more  powerful  cilccts  can  be  pro- 
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duced  in  galvanic  excitation,  by  leaving  the 
extreme  communicating  rods  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  parts  to  be  operated  on,  M'hile 
the  electric  chain  or  circuit  is  completed  by 
running  the  end  of  the  wires  along  the  top 
of  the  plates  in  the  last  trough  of  either  pole, 
the  other  wire  being  steadily  immersed  in  the 
last  cell  of  the  opposite  pole,  I  had  imme- 
diate recourse  to  tliis  method.  The  success 
of  it  was  truly  wonderful.  Full,  nay,  labo- 
rious bi'eathing,  instantly  commenced.  The 
chest  heaved,  and  fell ;  the  belly  was  pro- 
truded, and  again  collapsed,  with  the  relax- 
ing and  retiring  diaphi-agm.  This  process 
was  continued,  without  interruption,  as  long 
as  I  continued  the  electric  discharges. 

In  the  judgment  of  many  scientific  gen- 
tlemen who  witnessed  the  scene,  this  respira- 
tory experiment  was  perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing ever  made  with  a  philosophical  appara- 
tus. Let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  for  full 
half  an  hour  before  this  period,  the  body  had 
been  well  nigh  drained  of  its  blood,  and  the 
spinal  marrow  severely  lacerated.  No  pul- 
sation could  be  perceived  meanwhile  at  the 
heart  or  wrist ;  but  it  may  be  supposed,  that 
but  for  the  evacuation  of  the  blood, — the 
essential  stimulus  of  that  organ, — this  phe- 
nomenon might  also  have  occurred. 

Uxp.  3.  The  supra-orbital  nerve  was  laid 
bare  in  the  forehead,  as  it  issues  through  the 
supra-ciliary  foramen,  in  the  eyebrow  :  the 
one  conducting  rod  being  applied  to  it,  and 
tlie  other  to  the  heel,  most  extraordinary  gri- 
maces were  exhibited  every  time  that  the 
electric  discharges  were  made,  by  running 
the  wire  in  my  hand  along  the  edges  of  the 
last  trough,  from  the  SiiOth  to  the  270th 
pair  of  plates  :  thus  fifty  shocks,  each  greater 
than  the  preceding  one,  were  given  in  two 
seconds.  Every  muscle  in  his  countenance 
was  simultaneously  thrown  into  fearful  ac- 
tion ;  rage,  horror,  despair,  anguish,  and 
ghastly  smiles,  united  their  hideous  expres- 
sion in  the  murderer's  face,  surpassing  far 
the  wildest  representations  of  a  Fuseli  or  a 
Kean.  At  this  period  several  of  the  spec- 
tators were  forced  to  leave  the  apartment 
from  terror  or  sickness,  and  one  gentleman 
fainted. 

Exp.  4.  The  last  galvanic  experiment 
«onsisted  in  transmitting  the  electric  power 
from  the  spinal-marrow  to  the  ulnar  nerve, 
«s  it  passes  by  the  internal  condyle  at  the 
«lbow  :  tiie  fingers  now  moved  nimbly,  like 
those  of  a  violin  performer  ;  an  assistant, 
who  tried  to  close  the  fist,  found  the  hand  to 
open  forcibly,  in  spite  of  his  efforts.  AVhcn 
the  one  rod  was  applied  to  a  slight  incision 
in  the  tip  of  the  fore-finger,  the  fist  being 
previously  clenched,  that  finger  extended 
instantly ;  and  from  the  convulsive  agitation 
of  tlie  arm,  he  seemed  to  point  to  die  dif- 
ferent spectators,  some  of  whom  thought  he 
had  come  to  life. 

About  an  hour  was  spent  in  these  opera- 
tions. 


In  deliberating  on  the  above  galvanic  phe- 
nomena, we  are  almost  willing  to  imagine, 
that  if,  without  cutting  into  and  wounding. 
tiie  spinal  marrow  and  blood-vessels  in  tlie 
neck,  the  pulmonary  organs  had  been  set 
a-playing  at  first,  (as  I  proposed),  by  elec- 
trifying the  phrenic  nerve,  (which  may  be 
done  without  any  dangerous  incision),  there 
is  a  probability  that  life  might  have  been  re- 
stored. This  event,  however  little  desirable 
with  a  murderer,  and  perhaps  contrary  to 
law,  would  yet  have  been  pardonable  in  one 
instance,  as  it  would  have  been  highly  ho- 
nourable and  useful  to  science.  From  the 
accurate  experiments  of  Dr.  Philip  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  action  of  die  diaphragm  and 
lungs  is  indispensable  towards  restoring  the 
suspended  action  of  the  heart  and  great 
vessels,  subservient  to  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

It  is  known,  that  cases  of  death-like  le- 
thargy, or  suspended  animation,  from  disease 
and  accidents,  have  occurred,  where  life  has 
returned,  after  longer  interruption  of  its 
functions  than  in  the  subject  of  the  preced- 
ing experiments.  It  is  probable,  when  ap- 
parent death  supervenes  from  suffocation 
with  noxious  gases,  &c.  and  when  there  is  no 
organic  Isesion,  that  a  judiciously  directed 
galvanic  experiment  will,  if  any  thing  vrill, 
restore  the  activity  of  the  vital  functions. 
The  plans  of  administering  voltaic  electricity 
hitherto  pursued  in  such  cases,  are,  in  my 
humble  apprehension,  very  defective.  No 
advantage,  we  perceive,  is  likely  to  accrue 
from  passing  electric  discharges  across  the 
chest,  directly  through  the  heart  and  lungs. 
On  the  principles  so  well  developed  by  Dr. 
Philip,  and  now  illustrated  on  Clydesdale's 
body,  we  should  transmit  along  the  channel 
of  the  nerves,  that  substitute  for  nervous  in- 
fluence, or  that  power  which  may  perchance 
awaken  its  dormant  faculties.  Then,  indeed, 
fair  hopes  may  be  formed  of  deriving  exten- 
sive benefit  from  galvanism  ;  and  of  raising 
this  wonderful  agent  to  its  expected  rank 
among  the  ministers  of  health  and  life  to  man. 

I  would,  however,  beg  leave  to  suggest 
another  nervous  channel,  which  I  conceive 
to  be  a  still  readier  and  more  powerful  one, 
to  the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  than 
the  phrenic  nerve.  If  a  longitudinal  inci- 
sion be  made,  as  is  frequently  done  for  aneu- 
rism, through  the  integuments  of  the  neck  at 
the  outer  edge  of  the  stemo-mastoide^is  mus- 
cle, about  half-way  between  the  clavicle  and 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  then,  on  turning 
over  the  edge  of  this  muscle,  wc  bring  into 
view  the  tlirobbing  carotid,  on  the  outside  of 
which,  the  par  vagum,  and  great  sympathe- 
tic nerve,  lie  together  in  one  sheath.  Here, 
therefore,  tliey  may  both  be  directly  touched 
and  pressed  by  a  blunt  metallic  conductor. 
These  nerves  communicate  directly,  or  indi- 
rectly, with  the  phrenic  ;  and  the  superficial 
nerve  of  the  heart  is  sent  off  from  the  sym- 
pathetic. 
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Sliould,  however,  the  phrenic  nerve  be 
taken,  that  of  the  left  side  is  the  preferable 
of  the  two.  From  the  position  of  the  heart, 
the  lell  phrenic  differs  a  little  in  its  course 
from  the  right.  It  passes  over  the  pericar- 
dium,  covering  the  apex  of  the  heart. 

While  tlie  point  of  one  metallic  conductor 
is  applied  to  the  nervous  cords  above  des- 
cribed, the  other  knob  ought  to  be  firmly 
pressed  against  the  side  of  the  person,  imme- 
diately under  tlie  cartilage  of  the  seventh 
rib.  The  skin  should  be  moistened  with  a 
solution  of  common  salt,  or,  what  is  better,  a 
hot  saturated  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  by 
which  means,  the  electric  energy  will  be  more 
effectually  conveyed  through  the  cuticle  so 
as  to  complete  the  voltaic  chain. 

To  lay  bare  the  nerves  above  described, 
requires,  as  I  have  stated,  no  formidable  in- 
cision, nor  does  it  demand  more  anatomical 
skill,  or  surgical  dexterity,  than  every  prac- 
titioner of  the  healing  art  ought  to  possess. 
We  should  always  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
subject  of  experiment  is  at  least  insensible 
to  pain ;  and  that  life  is  at  stake,  perhaps 
irrecoverably  gone.  And  assuredly,  if  we 
place  the  risk  and  difficulty  of  the  operations 
in  competition  with  the  blessings  and  glory 
consequent  on  success,  they  will  weigh  as 
nothing,  with  the  intelligent  and  humane. 
It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  two  small  brass 
knobs,  covered  with  cloth  moistened  with 
solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  pressed  above 
and  below,  on  the  place  of  the  nerve,  and 
the  diaphragmatic  region,  may  sufl5ce,  with- 
out any  surgical  operation :  it  may  first  be  tried. 

Immersion  of  the  body  in  cold  water  acce- 
lerates greatly  tlie.  extinction  of  life  arising 
from  suffocation  ;  and  hence  less  hopes  need 
be  entertained  of  recovering  drowned  per- 
sons after  a  considerable  interval,  than  when 
the  vital  heat  has  been  suffered  to  continue 
vnth  little  abatement.  None  of  the  ordinary 
practices  judiciously  enjoined  by  thetlumane 
Society,  should  ever  on  such  occasions  be 
neglected.  For  it  is  surely  culpable  to  spare 
any  pains  which  may  contribute,  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  to  recall  the  fleeting  breath  of 
man  to  its  cherished  mansion. 

^  My  attention  has  been  again  particularly 
directed  to  this  interesting  subject,  by  a  very 
flattering  letter  which  I  lately  received  from 
the  learned  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Humane 
Society. 

In  the  preceding  account,  I  had  accident- 
ally omitted  to  state  a  very  essential  circum- 
stance relative  to  the  electrisation  of  Clydes- 
dale. The  paper  indeed  was  very  rapidly 
written,  at  the  busiest  period  of  my  public 
prelections,  to  be  presented  to  the  society,  as 
a  substitute  for  the  essay  of  an  absent  friend, 
and  was  sent  off  to  London  the  morning 
after  it  was  read. 

The  positive  pole  or  ware  connected  with 
the  zinc  end  of  the  battery,  was  that  which  I 
applied  to  the  nerve ;  and  the  negative,  or 
that  connected  with  the  copper  end,  was  that 


which  I  applied  to  the  muscles.  -Tliis  is  a 
matter  of  primary  importance,  as  the  follow- 
ing experiments  will  prove. 

Prepare  the^  posterior  limbs  of  a  frog  for 
voltaic  electrisation,  leaving  the  crural  nerves 
connected,  as  usual,  to  a  detached  portion  of 
the  spine.  When  the  excitability  has  become 
nearly  exhausted,  plunge  the  limbs  into  the 
water   of  one  wine-glass,  and  the  crural 
nerves  with  their  pendent  portion  of  spine, 
into  that  of  the  other.    The  edges  of  the  two 
glasses  should  be  almost  in  contact.  Then 
taking  a  rod  of  zinc  in  one  hand,  and  a  rod 
of  silver  (or  a  silver  tea-spoon)  in  the  other, 
plunge  the  former  into  the  water  of  the 
limbs'  glass,  and  the  latter  into  that  of  th& 
nerves'  glass,    without  touching  the  frog: 
itself,  and  gently  strike  the  dry  parts  of  the 
bright  metals  together.    Feeble  convulsive 
movements,  or  mere  twitching  of  the  fibres, 
will  be  perceived  at  every  contact.  Reverse 
now  the  position  of  the  metaUic  rods,  that 
is,  plunge  the  zinc  into  the  nerves'  glass,  and 
the  silver  into  the  other.    On  renewing  the 
contact  of  the  dry  surfaces  of  the  metal  now, 
very  lively  convulsions  will  take  place  ;  and 
if  the  limbs  are  skilfully  disposed  in  a  nar- 
rowish  conical  glass,    they  will  probably 
spring  out  to  some  distance.    This  interest- 
ing experiment  may  be  agreeably  varied  in 
the  following  way,  with  an  assistant  opera- 
tor :  let  that  person  seize,  in  the  moist  fin- 
gers of  his  left  hand,  the  spine  and  nervous 
cords  of  the  prepared  frog ;  and  in  those  of 
the  right  hand,  a  silver  rod  ;  and  let  the 
other  person  lay  hold  of  one  of  the  limbs 
with  his  right  hand,  while  he  holds  a  zinc 
rod  in  the  moist  fingers  of  the  left.  On 
making  the  metallic  contact,  feeble  convul- 
sive twitchings  will  be  perceived  as  before. 
Holding  still  the  frog  as  above,  Ipt  them' 
merely  exchange  tlie  pieces  of  metal.  On 
renevving  the  contacts  now,  lively  move- 
ments will  take  place,  which  become  very 
conspicuous,  if  one  limb  be  held  nearly  ho- 
rizontal, while  the  other  hangs  freely  down. 
At  each  touch  of  the  voltaic  pair,  the  droop- 
ing limb  will  start  up,  and  strike  the  hand 
of  the  experimenter. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  resuscitating  dormant  irritability  of 
nerves,  or  contractility  of  their  subordinate 
muscles,  the  positive  pole  must  be  applied 
to  the  former,  and  the  negative  to  the  latter." 
—  Tire's  Chemical  Dictionary, 
Gama'ndra.     See  SLalagmitis. 
Gambi'ense  gummi.    See  Kino.  ' 
GAMBOGE.    See  Stalagmitis. 
G  A  MB  O'GI  A.    See  Cambogia  and  Sta- 
lagmitis. 

Gambo'gium.     See  Stalagmilis. 
Gamboi'dea.    See  Stalagmilis. 
G  A^MM a.    ( From  the  letter  r,  gamma, 
which  it  resembles.)    A  surgical  instrument 
for  cauterising  a  hernia. 

Gamphe'le.    (From  yafx^os,  crooked.) 
The  cheek.    The  jaw.  ^ 
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Ga'noamon.  (From  yayfafiri,  a  fisliing- 
net,  which  it  was  said  to  resemble.)  1.  A 
name  of  the  omentum. 

2.  Some  call  the  contexture  of  nerves 
about  the  navel  by  this  name. 

GA'NGLION.  (TayjXiov,  a  knot.) 
A  knot.  1 .  In  anatomy  it  is  applied  to  a 
natural  knot-like  enlargement,  in  the  course 
of  a  nerve. 

2.  In  surgery  it  is  an  encysted  tumour, 
formed  in  the  sheath  of  a  tendon,  and  con- 
taining a  fluid  like  the  white  of  an  egg.  It 
most  frequently  occurs  on  the  back  of  the 
hand  or  foot. 

GA'NGRENE.  (ra7/paii'£i  ;  from  ypaoi, 
to  feed  upon  -.  so  named  from  its  eating 
away  the  flesh,)     Gangrena.     See  Morli- 
Jicalioiu 

Ga'rab.  An  Arabic  name  for  the  disor- 
der of  the  eyes.    See  JEgylojn- 

GARCI'NIA.  (So  called  in  honour  of 
Dr.  Garcin,  who  accurately  described  it.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Dodecandria ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Garcinia  mangostana.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  mangosteen  tree.  The  mangos- 
teen  is  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  an  orange, 
which  grows  in  great  abundance  on  this  tree 
in  Java  and  the  Molucca  islands.  According 
to  the  concurring  testimonies  of  all  travellers, 
it  is  the  most  exquisitely  flavoured,  and  the 
most  salubrious  of  all  fruits,  it  being  such  a 
delicious  mixture  of  the  tart  and  sweet. 
The  flesh  is  juicy,  white,  almost  transpa- 
rent, and  of  a  more  delicate  and  agreeable 
flavour  than  the  richest  grape.  It  is  eaten 
in  almost  evei-y  disorder,  and  the  dried  bark 
is  used  medicinally  in  dysenteries  and  tenes- 
mus, and  a  strong  decoction  of  it  is  much 
esteemed  as  a  gargle  in  ulcerated  sore 
throats. 

Ga'rgale.  VapyaK-n-  Gargalos ;  Gar- 
galusmos.  -  Irritation,  or  stimulation. 

Garga'reon.  (Hebrew.)  The  uvula, 
or  glandulous  body,  which  hangs  down  into 
the  throat. 

GA'RGARISM.    See  Gargarisma. 

GARGARI'SMA.  {Gargarisma,  alL-;. 
n.;  and  Gargarismus,  i.  m.;  and  Gargaris- 
mum,  i.  n. ;  from  yapfapi^to,  to  gargle.)  A 
gargle,  or  wash  for  the  throat. 

Gargarismum.    See  Gargarisma. 

Ga'rgathum.  A  bed  on  which  lunatics, 
&c.  were  formerly  confined. 

GARGLE.    See  Gargarisma. 

GARLIC.    See  Allium. 

GARNET.  Professor  Jameson  divides 
this  mineral  genus  into  three  species :  the 
pyramidal  garnet,  dodecahedral  garnet,  and 
prismatic  garnet. 

1.  Tlie  Pyramidal  contains  three  sub- 
species;  Vcsuvian,  Egcran,  Gchlenite. 

2,  The  Dodecahedral  contains  nine  sub- 
species; Pyrencite,  Grossulare,  Melanite, 
Pyrope,  Garnet,  Allocliroitc,  Colophonitc, 
Cinnamon-stone,  Ilelvin. 


3.  Tlie  Prismatic ;  the  grenatite.  Of  the 
garnet  proper,  there  are  two  sjiecies  : 

1.  The  precious  or  noble  garnet. 

2.  The  common  garnet. 
GARNET,  Thomas,  was  born  in  1766, 

at  Casterton  in  Westmoreland.  After  serv- 
ing his  time  to  a  surgeon  and  apothecary, 
he  went  to  study  at  Edinburgh,  where  be 
took  his  degree  at  twenty-two,  and  then 
attended  the  London  hospitals  for  two  years. 
In  1790  he  settled  at  Bradford,  and  began 
to  give  private  lectures  on  Philosophy  and 
Chemistry  ;  and  here  he  wrote  his  Trea- 
tise on  the  Horley  Green  Spa.  But  in 
the  following  year  he  removed  to  Knares- 
borough,  and  soon  after  published  an 
Analysis  of  the  difierent  Waters  of  Har- 
rowgate,  which  place  he  visited  during  the 
summer  season.  About  this  period  he 
formed  the  design  of  going  to  America ; 
but  while  waiting  to  take  his  passage  at 
Liverpool,  he  was  solicited  to  deliver  some 
lectures  there,  which  were  so  favourably  re- 
ceived, that  he  was  induced  to  repeat  his 
course  at  various  other  places ;  and  at  length 
the  professorship  at  Anderson's  Institution 
in  Glasgow  was  olFered  him,  where  he  began 
lecturing  in  1796.  Two  years  after  he  made 
a  tour  to  the  Highlands,  of  which  he  subse- 
quently published  an  account.  On  the 
formation  of  the  Royal  Institution  in  Lon- 
don, he  was  invited  by  Count  Rumford  to 
become  the  lecturer  there  ;  he  accepted  the 
appointment,  and  the  room  was  crowded 
with  persons  of  ,  the  first  distinction  and 
fashion.  He  then  turned  his  thoughts 
more  seriously  to  the  practice  of  liis  profes- 
sion, as  likely  to  afford  the  most  pennanent 
support;  l)ut  his  prospects  were  cut  short 
by  death  about  tlie  middle  of  tlie  year  1802. 
A  posthumous  volume,  entitled  "  Zoono- 
mia,"  was  published  for  the  benefit  of  his 
family. 

Ga'ron.  Tapov.  A  kind  of  pickle  pre- 
pared of  fish ;  at  first  it  was  made  from  a 
fish,  which  the  Greeks  call  Garos ;  but  the 
best  was  made  from  mackarel.  Among 
the  moderns,  garum  signifies  the  liquor  in 
which  fish  is  pickled. 

GAROU.    See  Daplme  gnidium. 

GARROPHy'LLUs.  See  Eugenia  cari/oplit/l- 
lata. 

Garroti'llo.  (From  garottar,  to  bind 
closely.  Spanish.)  A  name  of  the  cynanche 
maligna,  from  its  sense  of  strangulation,  as 
if  the  throat  were  bound  with  a  cord. 

GAS.  (From  Gascht,  German,  an  erup- 
tion of  wind.)  Gaz.  Elastic  fluid;  Aeri- 
form fluid.  This  term  is  applied  to  all  per- 
manently elastic  fluids,  simple  or  compound, 
except  the  atmosphere,  to  which  the  term  air 
is  appropriated. 

Some  of  tlie  gases  exist  in  nature  witliout 
the  aid  of  art,  and  may  tlierefore  be  col- 
lected"; others,  on  the  contrary,  are  only  pro- 
ducible by  artificial  means. 

All  gases  arc  combinations  of  certain  sub- 
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stances,  reduced  to  the  gaseous  form  by  the 
addition  of  caloric.  It  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  in  every  gas,  the  matter 
of  heat  which  acted  the  part  of  a  solvent,  and 
the  substance  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  gas. 

Gases  are  not  contained  in  those  sub- 
stances from  which  we  obtain  them  in  the 
state  of  gas,  but  owe  their  formation  to  the 
expansive  property  of  caloric. 

Formation  of  Gases.  —  The  different  forms 
under  which  bodies  appear,  depend  upon  a 
certain  quantity  of  caloric,  chemically  com- 
bined with  them.  The  very  formation  of 
gases  corroborates  this  truth.  Their  pro- 
duction totally  depends  upon  the  combina- 
tion of  the  particular  substances  witli  caloric  ; 
and  though  called  permanently  elastic,  they 
are  only  so  because  we  cannot  so  far  reduce 
their  temperature,  as  to  dispose  them  to  part 
with  it ;  otherwise  they  would  undoulHedly 
become  fluid  or  solid. 

Water,  for  instance,  is  a  solid  substance  in 
all  degrees  below  32°  of  Falirenheit's  scale ; 
above  this  temperature  it  combines  with  ca- 
loric, and  becomes  a  fluid.  It  retains  its 
liquid  state  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  till  its  temperature  is  aug- 
mented to  212°.  It  then  combines  with  a 
larger  portion  of  caloric,  and  is  converted, 
apparentli/,  into  gas,  or  at  least  into  elastic 
vapoflr;  in  which  state  it  would  continue,  if 
the  temperature  of  our  atmospliere  was  above 
212°,  Gases  are  therefore  solid  substances, 
between  the  particles  of  which  a  repulsion  is 
established  by  the  quantity  of  caloric. 

But  as  in  the  gaseous  water  or  steam, 
the  caloric  is  retained  with  but  little  force, 
on  account  of  its  quitting  the  water  when 
the  vapour  is  merely  exposed  to  a  lower  tem- 
perature, we  do  not  admit  steam  amongst 
the  class  of  gases,  or  permanently  elastic 
aeriform  fluids.  In  gases,  caloric  united 
by  a  very  forcible  affinity,  and  no  diminu- 
tion of  temperature,  or  increase  of  pressure 
that  has  ever  yet  been  effected,  can  separate 
It  from  them.  Thus  the  air  of  our  atmo- 
sphere,  in  the  most  intense  cold,  or  when  very 
strongly  compressed,  still  remains  in  the  aeri- 
form state ;  and  hence  is  derived  the  essential 
character  of  gases,  namely,  that  they  shall  re- 
mam  aeriform,  wider  all  variations  of  pres- 
sure and  tempo-ature.  ' 

In  the  modern  nomenclature,  the  name 
of  every  substance  existing  in  the  ac'riform 
state,  is  derived  from  its  supposed  solid  base  • 
and  the  term  gas  is  used  to  denote  its  exist- 
ence in  tliis  state. 

I:i  order  to  illustrate  the  formation  of 
gases,  or  to  show  in  what  manner  caloric  is 
combined  with  them,  the  following  experi- 
ment may  serve.  Put  into  a  retort,  capable 
of  holding  half  a  pint  of  water,  two  ounces 
ot  muriate  of  soda,  (common  salt) ;  pour  on 
Jt  half  Its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  ap- 
ply the  heat  of  a  lamp;  a  great  quantity  of 
gas  IS  produced,  which  might  be  collected 
and  retained  over  mercury.    But  to  serve 
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the  pui-pose  of  this  experiment,  let  it  pass 
through  a  glass  receiver,  having  two  open- 
ings, into  one  of  which  the  neck  of  the  re- 
tort passes,  whilst,  from  the  other,  a  bent 
tube  proceeds,  which  ends  in  a  vessel  of 
water.  Before  closing  the  apparatus,  let  a 
thermometer  be  included  in  the  receiver  to 
sliow  the  temperature  of  the  gas.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  mercury  in  the  thermome- 
ter will  rise  only  a  few  degrees ;  whereas  the 
water  in  the  vessel  which  receives  the  bent 
tube,  will  soon  become  boiling  hot. 

Esqilanation.  —  Common  salt  consists  of 
muriatic  acid,  united  to  soda ;  on  presenting 
sulphuric  acid  to  this  union,  a  decomposition 
takes  place,  especially  when  assisted  by  heat. 
The  sulphuric  acid  unites  by  virtue  of  its 
greater  affinity  to  the  soda,  and  forms  sull 
phate  of  soda,  or  Glauber's  salt ;  the  muria- 
tic acid  becomes  therefore  disengaged,  and 
takes  the  gaseous  form  in  which  it  is  capa- 
ble of  existing  at  the  common  temperature. 
To  trace  the  caloric  during  this  experiment' 
as  was  our  object,  we  must  remark,  that  it 
first  flows  from  the  lamp  to  the  diseno-ged 
muriatic  acid,  and  converts  it  into  gas*]  but 
the  heat  thus  expended  is  chemically  united 
and  therefore  not  appreciable  by  the  thermo- 
meter.     The  caloric,   however,  is  again 
evolved,  when  the  muriatic  acid  gas  is  con- 
densed  by  the  water,  with  which  it  forms 
liquid  muriatic  acid. 

In  this  experiment  we  therefore  trace  ca- 
loric in  a  chemical  combination  producino- 
gas  ;  and  from  this  union  we  again  trace  it 
in  the  condensation  of  the  gas,  producing 
sensible  heat.  ° 
Such,  in  general,  is  the  cause  of  the  form- 
ation  and  fixation  of  gases.  It  may  be 
further  observed,  that  each  of  these  fluids 
loses  or  suffers  the  disengagement  of  diff-er 
ent  quantities  of  heat,  as  it  becomes  more  or 
less  solid  in  its  new  combination,  or  as  that 
combination  is  capable  of  retaining  more  or 
less  specific  heat. 

The  discovery  of  aeriform  gaseous  fluids 
has  occasioned  the  necessity  of  some  pecu- 
liar instruments,  by  means  of  which  those 
substances  may  be  conveniently  collected 
and  submitted  to  examination.  The  prin 
cipal  ones  for  that  pui-pose  are  styled  the 
imeimiatio  apparatus. 

The  Pneumatic  trough  is  made  either  of 
wood  or  strong  sheet  iron,  tinned,  japanned 
or  painted.    A  trough  of  about  two  feet 
ong,  sixteen  inches  wide,  and  fifteen  high 
has  been  found  to  be  sufficient  for  most  L' 
penments.    Two  or  three  inches  below  ks" 
brim,  a  horizontal  shelf  is  fastened,  in  d  ' 
mension  about  half  or  one-third  pa  t  of  tiL 
width  of  the  trough.  In  this  , 
)inl«c  .  tK„     1  y  ^  ^"^'f  several 

<  ro  nV  "^"^t  'x^  'nade  in  the  cen- 

nPl  J-T"^^  e/cavation,  shaped  like  a  fun- 

Ihe  shelf     "  ^""'^  «^ 

This  trough  is  filled  with  water  sufficient 
to  cover  the  shelf  to  the  lieight  of  an  inch.  ^ 
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The  use  of  this  sljelf  is  to  support  re- 
ceivers, jai-8,  or  bell-glasses,  which,  being 
previously  filled  with  water,  are  placed  in- 
vertedly,  their  open  end  turned  down  upon 
the  above-mentioned  holes,  through  which 
the  gases,  conveyed  there  and  directed  by 
means  of  the  funnel-shaped  excavations,  rise 
in  the  form  of  air-bubbles  into  the  re- 
ceiver. 

When  the  gaseous  fluids  are  capable  of 
being  absorbed  by  water,  as  is  the  case  with 
some  of  them,  the  trough  must  be  filled 
with  mercury.  Tlie  price  and  gravity  of 
this  fluid  make  it  an  object  of  convenience 
and  economy  that  the  trough  should  be 
smaller  than  when  water  is  used. 

A  mercurial  trough  is  best  cut  in  marble, 
free-stone,  or  a  solid  block  of  wood.  A 
trough  about  twelve  inches  long,  three 
inches  wide,  and  four  deep,  is  sufficient  for 
all  private  experiments. 

Method  of  collecting  Gases,  and  transferring 
them  from  one  vessel  to  another.  —  If  we  are 
desirous  of  transmitting  air  from  one  vessel 
to  another,  it  is  necessary  that  the  vessel 
destined  to  receive  it  be  full  of  water,  or 
some  fluid  heavier  than  air.  For  that  pur- 
pose, take  a  wide-mouthed  bell-glass,  or  re- 
ceiver ;  plunge  it  under  the  water  in  the 
trough,  in  order  to  fill  it ;  then  raise  it  with 
the  mouth  downwards,  and  place  it  on  the 
shelf  of  the  trough,  so  as  to  cover  one  or 
more  of  the  holes  in  it. 

It  will  now  be  full  of  water,  and  con- 
tinue so  as  long  as  the  mouth  remains  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  the  cistern  ; 
for,  in  this  case,  the  water  is  sustained  in  the 
vessel  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  mercury  is  sus- 
tained in  the  barometer.  It  may  without 
diflSculty  be  imagined,  that  if  common  air 
(or  any  other  fluid  resembling  common  air 
in  lightness  and  elasticity)  be  suffered  to 
enter  the  inverted  vessel  filled  with  water,  it 
■will  rise  to  the  upper  part,  on  account  of  its 
levity,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  will 
subside.  To  exemplify  this,  take  a  glass, 
or  any  other  vessel,  in  that  state  which  is 
usually  called  emplij,  and  plunge  it  into  the 
water  witli  its  mouth  downwards:  scarce 
any  of  it  will  enter  the  glass,  because  its 
entrance  is  opposed  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
included  air  ;  but  if  the  vessel  be  turned  with 
its  mouth  upwards,  it  immediately  fills,  and 
the  air  rises  in  bubbles  to  the  surface.  Sup- 
pose this  operation  be  performed  under  one 
of  the  jars  or  receivers,  which  are  filled 
with  water,  and  placed  upon  the  perforated 
shelf,  the  air  will  ascend  in  bubbles  as  be- 
fore, but,  instead  of  escaping,  it  will  be 
caught  in  the  upper  part  of  the  jar,  and  ex- 
pel part  of  the  water  it  contains. 

In  this  manner  we  see  that  air  may  be 
emptied  out  of  one  vessel  into  another  by  a 
kind  of  inverted  pouring,  by  which  means 
it  is  made  to  ascend  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  vessel.    When  the  receiving  vessel 


has  a  -narrow  neck,  the  air  may  be  poured, 
in  a  similar  manner,  through  an  inverted 
funnel,  inserted  in  its  mouth. 

If  the  air  is  to  be  transferred  from  a  ves- 
sel that  is  stopped  like  a  bottle,  the  bottle 
must  be  unstojjped,  with  its  orifice  down- 
wards in  tlie  water;  and  then  inclined  in 
such  a  manner  that  its  neck  may  come  un- 
der the  perforated  excavation  of  the  shelf. 
Tlie  gas  will  escape  from  the  bottle, '  and 
passing  into  the  vessel  destined  to  receive  it, 
will  ascend  in  it  in  tlie  form  of  bubbles. 

In  whatever  manner  this  operation  is 
performed,  the  necessity  of  the  excavation  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  shelf  may  be  readily 
conceived.  It  is,  as  mentioned  before,  des- 
tined to  collect  the  gas  which  escapes  from 
the  vessel,  and  direct  it  in  its  passage  to- 
wards the  vessel  adapted  to  receive  it.  With- 
out this  excavation,  the  gas,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding to  the  place  of  its  destination,  would 
be  dispersed  and  lost,  unless  the  mouth  of 
the  receiving  vessel  were  large. 

The  vessels,  or  receivers,  for  collecting 
the  disengaged  gases,  should  be  glass  cylin- 
ders, jars,  or  bell-glasses  of  various  sizes ; 
some  of  them  should  be  open  at  both  ends, 
others  should  be  fitted  with  necks  at  tlie 
top,  ground  perfectly  level,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  stopped  by  ground  flat  pieces 
of  metal,  glass,  slate,  &c.;  others  should  be 
furnished  with  ground  stoppers.  Some 
should  be  graduated  into  cubic  inches,  and 
sub-divided  into  decimal  or  other  equi-dis- 
tant  parts.  Besides  these,  common  glass- 
bottles,  tumblers,  &c.  may  be  used. 

Classifcation  of  Gases.  —  All  the  elastic 
aeriform  fluids  with  which  we  are  hitherto 
acquainted,  are  generally  divided,  by  sys- 
tematic writers,  into  two  classes ;  namely, 
those  that  are  resjnrable  and  capable  of  main- 
taining combustion,  and  those  that  are  not 
respirable,  and  incapable  of  maintaining  com- 
bustion. This  division,  indeed,  has  its  ad- 
vantage, but  the  term  respirable,  in  its  phy- 
siological application,  has  been  very  dif- 
ferently employed  by  different  writers. 
Sometimes  by  the  respirability  of  a  gas  has 
been  meant  its  power  of  supporting  life, 
when  repeatedly  applied  to  the  blood  in  the 
lungs.  At  other  times  all  gases  have  been 
considered  respirable  which  were  capable  ot 
introduction  into  the  lungs  by  voluntary 
efforts,  without  any  relation  to  their  vitality. 
In  the  last  case,  the  word  respirable  seems 
to  us  most  properly  employed,  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  here  used. 

Non-respirable  gases  are  those  which, 
when  applied  to  the  external  organs  of 
respiration,  stimulate  the  muscles  of  the 
epiglottis  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  it 
perfectly  close  on  Uie  glottis;  thus  pre- 
venting tlie  smallest  particle  of  gas  from 
entering  into  the  bronchia,  in  spite  of  volun- 
tary exertions. 

Of  respirable  gases,  or  those  which  are 
capable  of  being  taken  into  the  lungs  by 
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voluntaiy  efforts,  only  one  has  tJie  power  of 
umfoi-mly  supporting  life,  namely,  atmo- 
spheric air;  other  gases,  when  respired, 
sooner  or  later  impair  the  health  of  the 
human  constitution,  or  perhaps  occasion 
death;  but  in  different' modes. 

Some  gases  efiect  no  positive  change  in 
the  blood ;  animals  immersed  in  it  die  of  a 
disease  produced  by  the  privation  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  analogous  to  that  occasioned  by 
their  submersion  in  water. 
^  Others  again  produce  some  positive  change 
in  the  blood,  as  appears  from  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Beddoes  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
They  seem  to  render  it  incapable  of  supply- 
ing the  nervous  and  muscular  fibres  with 
principles  essential  to  sensibility  and  irrita- 
bility. These  gases,  therefore,  destroy  ani- 
mal life  on  a  different  principle. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  above 
classification  is  not  very  precise,  but  capable 
of  misleading  the  student  without  proper 
«xplanation. 

Gas,  azotic.    See  Nitrogen. 
Gas,  carbonic  acid.    See  Carbonic  acid. 
Gas,   heavy  carbonated  hydrogen.  See 
Carburetted  hydrogen  gas. 

Gas,  hq)atic.  See  Hydrogen  gas,  sulphu- 
retted. 

Gas-hydrogen.    See  Hydrogen. 

Gas,  light  carbonated  hydrogen.    See  Car- 
buretted  hydrogen  gas. 

Gaseous  oxide  of  carbon.     See  Carbon, 
gaseous  oxide  of. 

GA'STRIC.  {Gastricus ;  from  yas-qp, 
the  stomach. )    Appertaining  to  the  stomach. 

Gastiuc  artery.  Arleria  gaslrica.  The 
right  or  greater  gastric  artery,  is  a  brancli 
of  the  hepatic;  the  left,  or  lesser,  a  branch 
of  the  splenic.  ■ 

Gastric  juice.  Succus  gastricus.  A 
fluid  separated  by  the  stomach.  See  Di- 
gestion. 

Gastrinum.  Potassa. 

GASTRI'TIS.  (From  yar-np,  the  sto- 
mach.) Inflammation  of  the  stomach,  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Pyrexia;,  and 
order  Phlegmasia  of  Cullen.  It  is  known 
by  pyrexia,  anxiety,  heat,  and  pain  in  the 
epigastrium,  increased  when  any  thing  is 
taken  into  the  stomach,  vomiting,  hiccup, 
pulse  small  and  hard,  and  prostration  of 
strength.    There  are  two  species : 

1 .  Gastritis  phlegmonodea,  with  acute  pain 
and  severe  fever. 

2.  Gastritis  erythema lica,  when  the  pain 
and  fever  are  slighter,  with  an  erysipelatous 
redness  appearing  in  the  f;mces. 

Gastritis  is  produced  by  acrid  substances 
of  various  kinds,  such  as  arsenic,  corrosive 
sublimate,  &c.  taken  into  the  stomach,  as 
hkewise  by  food  of  an  improper  nature; 
by  taking  large  draughts  of  any  cold  liquor 
when  the  body  is  much  heated  by  exercise, 
or  dancing  ;  and  by  repelled  exanthemata 
and  gout.    Besides  these,  it  may  arise  from 
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an  inflammation  of  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  being  communicated  to  tlie  sto- 
mach. 

The  erysipelatous  gastritis  arises  chiefly 
towards  the  close  of  other  diseases,  markinsf 
the  certain  approach  to  dissolution,  and 
being  unaccompanied  with  any  mai-ks  of 
general  inflammation,  or  by  any  burning 
pain  in  the  stomach. 

The  symptoms  of  phlegmonous  gastritis, 
as  observed  above,  are  a  violent  burnino- 
pain  in  the  stomach,  with  great  soreness^ 
distention,  and  flatulency ;  a  severe  vomit- 
ing, especially  after  any  thing  is  swallowed, 
whether  it  be  liquid  or  solid  ;  most  distress- 
ing thirst ;  restlessness,  anxiety,  and  a  con- 
tinual tossing  of  the  body,  with  great  debi- 
lity, constant  watching,  and  a  frequent,  hard, 
and  contracted  pulse.  In  some  cases,  a 
severe  purging  attends. 

If  the  disease  increases  in  violence,  symp- 
toms of  irritation  then  ensue ;  there  is  a 
great  loss  of  strength,  with  faintings ;  a 
short  and  interrupted  respiration ;  cold, 
clammy  sweats,  hiccups,  coldness  of  tlie 
extremities,  an  intermittent  pulse,  and  the 
patient  is  soon  cut  off. 

The  event  of  gastritis  is  seldom  favour- 
able, as  the  person  is  usually  either  sud- 
denly destroyed  by  the  violence  of  the 
inflammation,  or  else  it  terminates  in  sup- 
puration, ulceration,  or  gangrene. 

If  the  symptoms  are  very  mild,  and  pro- 
per remedies  have  been  employed  at  an 
early  period  of  the  disease,  it  may,  however, 
terminate  in  resolution,  and  tliat  in  the 
course  of  the  first,  or,  at  farthest,  the  second 
week. 

Its  termination  in  suppuration  may  be 
known  by  the  symptoms,  although  mode- 
rate, exceeding  the  continuance  of  this  pe- 
riod, and  a  remission  of  pain  occurring, 
whilst  a  sense  of  weight  and  anxiety  still 
remain  ;  and,  on  tlie  formation  of  an  ab- 
scess, cold  shiv(?rings  ensue,  with  marked 
exacerbations  in  the  evening,  which  are 
followed  by  night  sweats,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  hectic  fever ;  and  these  at  length 
prove  fatal,  unless  the  pus  is  thrown  up 
by  vomiting,  and  the  ulcer  heals. 

Its  tendency  to  gangrene  may  be  dreaded, 
from  the  violence  of  its  symptom  s  not  yield- 
ing to  proper  remedies  early  in  the  disease  ; 
and,  when  begun,  it  may  be  known  by  the 
sudden  cessation  of"  the  pain  ;  by  the  pulse 
continuing  its  frequency,  but  becomino- 
weaker  ;  and  by  delirium,  with  other  mark's 
of  increasing  debility  ensuing. 

Fatal  cases  of  this  disease  show,  on  dis- 
section, a  considerable  redness  of  the  inner 
coat  of  tlie  stomach,  having  a  layer  of  coa- 
gulable  lymph  lining  its  surface.  Tiiey 
likewise  sliow  a  partial  thickening  of  the 
substance  of  the  organ,  at  the  inflamed  part, 
the  inflammation  seldom  extending  over  the 
whole  of  it.  Where  ulceration  lias  taken 
N  n 
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place,  the  ulcers  sometimes  are  foimd  to 
penetrate  through  all  its  coats,  and  some- 
times only  through  one  or  two  of  them. 

The  cure  is  to  he  attempted  by  copious 
and  repeated    bleedings,  employed  at  an 
early  period  of  the  disease,  not  regarding 
the  smallncss  of  the  jiulse,  as  it  usually 
becomes  softer  and  fuller  after  the  opera- 
tion :  also  several  leeches  should  be  applied 
to  the  epigastrium,  followed  by  foment- 
ations, or  the  hot  bath  ;  after  which  a  large 
l)lister  will  be  proper.     The  large  intestines 
may  be  in  some  measure  evacuated  by  a  lax- 
ative  clyster ;    but   scarcely  any  internal 
medicine  can  be  borne  by  the  stomach,  till 
the  violence  of  the  disease  is  much  abated  ; 
we  may  then  try  magnesia,  or  other  mild 
cathartic,  to  clear  out  the  canal  eftectually. 
Where  acrid  substances  have  been  taken, 
mucilaginous  drinks  may  be  freely  exhi- 
bited, to  assist  their  evacuation  and  sheathe 
the  stomach  ;  otherwise  only  in  small  quan- 
tity :  and,  in  tlie  former  case,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  poison,  -other  chemical 
remedies  may  come  in  aid,  but  ought  never 
to  be  too  much  relied  upon.    Should  sup- 
puration occur,  little  can  be  done  beyond 
avoiding  irritation,  and  supporting  strength 
by  a  mild  farinaceous  diet,  and  giving  opium 
occasionally  to  relieve  pain. 

GASTliO.  Names  compounded  with 
this  word  have  some  connection  widi  the 
stomach. 

GASTROCE'LE.  (From  ya^vp,  the 
stomach,  and  ktjAtj,  a  tumour.)  A  hernia 
of  the  stomach,  occasioned  by  a  protrusion 
of  that  viscus  through  the  abdominal  pa- 
rietes.     See  Hernia  ventriculi. 

GASTROCNE'MIUS.  (From  Tarijp, 
the  stomach,  and  Kuri/XT],  the  leg.)  The  calf 
or  belly  of  the  leg. 

Gastrocnemius   externus.  Gemellus. 
An  extensor  muscle  of  the  foot,  situated 
immediately  under  the  integuments  at  the 
back  part  of  the   leg;    sometimes  called 
gemellus :   this  latter  name  is  adopted  by 
Albinus.     Winslow  describes  it   as  two 
muscles,  which  he  calls  gastrocnemii ;  and 
Douglas  considers  this  and  the  following  as 
a  quadriceps,  or  muscle  with  four  heads,  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  of  extensor  larsi 
surulis.     It  is  called  bi  femora  calcanien  by 
Dumas.    Tlie  gastrocnemius  externus  arises 
by  two  distinct  heads.    The  first,  which  is 
the  thickest  and  longest  of  the  two,  springs 
by  a  strong  thick  tendon  from  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
OS  femoris,  adhering  strongly  to  the  capsular 
ligament  of  the  joint,  between  which  and 
the  tendon  is  a  considerable  btcrsa  7nucosa. 
The  second  head  arises  by  a  thinner  and 
shorter  tendon  from  the  back  part  of  tiie 
outer  condyle  of  the  os  femoris.    A  little 
below  the  joint,  their  fleshy  bellies  unite  in 
a  middle  tendon,  and  below  the  middle  of 
the  tibia  they  cease  to  be  fleshy,  and  termi- 
nate in  a  broad  tendon,  which,  a  little  above 


the  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia,  unite  with 
that  of  the  gastwcnemius  internus,  to  form 
one  round  tendon,  sometimes  called  citorda 
magna,  but  commonly  tendo  AchUlis. 

Gastrocnemius  internus.     Tibio  per6- 
nei  calcanien  of  Dumas.    This,  which  is 
situated    immediately  under  the   last  de- 
scribed muscle,  is  sometimes  named  soleus, 
on  account  of  its  shape,  which  resembles 
that  of  the  sole-fish.     It  arises  by  two  heads. 
The  first  springs  by  tendinous  and  flesh}' 
fibres  ft-oni  the  posterior  part  of  the  head  ol" 
the  fibula,  and  for  some  way  below  it.  Tiie 
second  arises  from  an  oblique  ridge  at  tlie  " 
upper  and  posterior  part  of  tlie  tibia,  which 
affords  origin  to  the  inferior  edge  of  the 
popliteus,  continuing  to  receive  fleshy  fibres 
from  the  inner  edge  of  the  tibia  for  some 
way  down.    This  muscle,  which  is  narrow 
at  its  origin,  spreads  wider,  as  it  descends,  as 
far  as  its  middle ;  after  which  it  becomes 
narrower  again,  and  begins  to  grow  tendi- 
nous, but  its  fleshy  fibres  do  not  entirely 
disappear  till  it  has  almost  reached  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tibia,  a  little  above  which  it 
unites  with  die  last-described  muscle,  to 
form  the  tendo  Achillis.    This  thick  round 
chord  is  inserted  into  the  lower  and  posterior 
part  of  the  os  calcis,  after  sliding  over  a  car- 
tilaginous surface  on  that  bone,  to  which  it 
is  connected  by  a  tendinous  sheath  that  is 
furnished  with  a  large  bursa  mucosa. 

Both  thte  gastrocnemii  have  tlie  same  use, 
viz.  that  of  extending  the  foot,  by  drawing 
it  backwards  and  downwards. 

G  ASTROCO'LIC  (Gastrocolicus ;  from 
yas'Tjp,  the  stomach,  and  kwXov,  the  colon.) 
A  term  applied  to  a  vein  which  proceeds 
from  the  stomach  to  the  colon. 

GASTRODY'NIA.  ( From  yorTjp,  the 
stomach,  and  oSvpij,  pain.)  Pain  in  the 
stomach. 

Ga STRO-EPiPLoic  ARTERY.  Arlcria  gas- 
irico-epiploica.  The  branch  of  tlie  greater 
gastric  artery  that  runs  to  the  epiploon. 

GASTRORAP  H  Y.  ( Gastroraphe  ; 
from  yuTTip,  the  stomach,  and  pafv,  a  su- 
ture.) The  sewing  of  wounds  of  die  abdomen. 

GASTROTO  MIA.  ( From  7ar7;p,  the 
belly,  and  re/iw,  to  cut.)  The  operation  of 
cutting  open  the  belly. 

GAU'BIUS,  Jerome  David,  a  cele- 
brated Dutch  physician,  was  a  pupil  of  the 
illustrious  Boeriiaave  at  Leyden,  where  he 
graduated  in  1725,  and  about  ten  years  after 
he  became  professor  dicre,  and  taught  with 
great  applause  for  a  period  of  forty  years. 
His  reputation  was  extended  all  over  Eu- 
rope by  several  valuable  publicadons,  parti- 
cularly by  his  "  Institutiones  Pathologiae 
Medicinalis,"  and  his  "  Adversaria  which 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  improvement 
both  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine. 
In  another  work,  he  treated  ably  of  the  me- 
dical regulation  of  the  mind:  and  he  printed 
also  a  very  elegant  little  book  "  De  Method© 
concinnandi  fonnulas  Medicamcntorum." 
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He  died  in  1780,  in  the  seventy-sixtb  year 
of  his  ap;e, 

G  A  UL  E.    Sec  Myrica  gale. 

GAZ.  (From  guscht,  a  German  word 
which  means  an  eruption  of  wind.)  See 
Gas. 

GEHLENITE.  A  mineral  substance 
alh'ed  to  Vesuvian  found  along  with  calca- 
reous spar  in  tlie  Tyrol. 

Geiso'ma.  (From  yemou,  the  caves  of 
the  house.)  Geison.  The  prominent  parts 
of  the  eye-brows,  which  hangs  over  the  eyes 
like  the  eaves  of  a  house. 

Gei'son.    See  Geismna. 

Gela'sinos.  (From  7eAaco,  to  laugh.) 
An  epithet  for  the  four  middle  fore-teeth, 
because  they  are  shown  in  laughter. 

Gela'smus.  (From  yeXau,  to  laugh.) 
The  Sardonic  laugh.  See  Sardonic  laugh. 

GE'LATIN.  Gelly,  or  jelly.  An 
animal  substance  soluble  in  water,  but  not 
m  alkohol  :  capable  of  assuming  a  well- 
known  elastic  or  tremulous  consistence,  by 
cooling,  when  the  water  is  not  too  abundant, 
and  liquifiable  again,  by  increasing  its  tem- 
perature. This  last  property  remarkably 
distinguishes  it  from  albumen,  which  be- 
comes consistent  by  heat.  It  is  precipi- 
tated in  an  insoluble  form  by  tannin,  and 
it  is  this  action  of  tannin  on  gelatin  that 
is  tlie  foundation  of  the  art  of  tanning 
leather. 

Jellies  are  very  common  in  our  kitchens ; 
they  may  be  extracted  from  all  the  parts  of 
animals,  by  boiling  them  in  water.  Hot 
water  dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  this 
substance.  Acids  likewise  dissolve  them, 
as  do  likewise  more  particularly  the  alkalies. 
Jelly,  which  has  been  extracted  without  long 
decoction,  possesses  most  of  the  characters 
of  vegetable  mucilage  ;  but  it  is  seldom  ob- 
tamed  without  a  mixture  of  albumen. 

Jellies,  in  a  pure  state,  have  scarcely  any 
smell  or  remarkable  taste.  By  distillation, 
they  afford  an  insipid  and  inodorous  phlegm, 
whicli  easily  putrefies.  A  stronger  heat 
causes  them  to  swell  up,  become  black,  and 
emit  a  foetid  odour,  accompanied  with  white 
acrid  fumes.  An  impure  ■  volatile  alkali, 
together  with  empyreumatic  oil,  then  passes 
over,  leaving  a  spongy  coal,  not  easily 
burned,  and  containing  common  salt  and 
phosphate  of  lime. 

Tlio  jelly  of  various  animal  substances  is 
prepared  for  the  use  of  sea-faring  persons 
under  the  name  of  portable  soup.  The 
^yhole  art  of  perfonning  this  ojieration  con- 
sists in  boiling  the  meat,  and  taking  the 
scum  off,  as  usual,  until  the  soup  possesses 
the  requisite  flavour.  It  is  then  suffered 
to  cool,  in  order  that  the  fat  may  be  sepa- 
rated. In  the  next  place,  it  is  mixed  with 
hve  or  six  whites  of  eggs,  and  slightly  boiled. 
Ihis  operation  serves  to  clarify  the  liquid, 
by  the  removal  of  opaque  particles,  which 
unite  with  the  white  of  egg  at  the  time  it 
becomes  solid  by  the  heat,  and  are  conse- 
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quently  removed  along  with  it.  Tlie  liquor 
IS  then  to  be  strained  through  flannel,  and 
evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  to  tlie  consist- 
ence of  a  very  thick  paste ;  aftei-  «'hich  it  is 
spread,  rather  thin,  upon  a  smooth  stone, 
then  cut  into  cakes,  and,  lastly,  dried  in  a 
stove,  until  it  becomes  brittle.  These  cakes 
may  be  kept  four  or  five  vears,  if  defended 
from  moisture.  When  intended  to  be  used, 
nothing  more  is  required  to  be  done  than  to 
dissolve  a  sufficient  quantity  in  boiling  water, 
which  by  that  means  becomes  converted  into 
soup. 

Jelly  is  also  found  in  vegetables,  as  ripe 
currants,  and  other  berries  mixed  with  an 
acid. 

GELA'TIO.     (From  gelo,  to  freeze.) 

1 .  Freezing. 

2.  That  rigidity  of  the  body  which  hap- 
pens m  a  catalepsy,  as  if  the  person  were 
frozen. 

GEM.  This  word  is  used  to  denote  a 
stone  which  is  considered  as  precious  ;  as  tiie 
diamond,  ruby,  sapphire,  topaz,  chrysolite, 
beryl,  emerald,  &c. 

GEME'LLUS.  r  From  ^cnim?^,  double, 
having  a  fellow.)  See  Gastrocnemius  and 
Gemini. 

GEMINI.    Gemelli  of  Winslow.  Part 
of  the  marsupialis  of  Cowper.    Ischio  simii 
trochanterien  of  Dumas.     A  muscle  of  the 
thigh,  which  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute 
among  anatomists  since  the  days  of  Vesalius 
Some  describe  it  as  two  distinct  muscles  •  and 
hence  the  name  it  lias  gotten  of  gemini. 
Others  contend  that  it  ought  to  be  considered 
as  a  single  muscle.     The  truth  is,  that  it 
consists  of  two  portions,  which  are  united 
together  by  a  tendinous  and  fleshy  mem- 
brane, and  afford  a  passage  between  them  to 
the  tendon  of  the  obdurator  internus,  which 
they  inclose  as  it  were  in  a  purse.  These 
two  portions  are  placed  under  the  glutajus 
maximus,  between  the  ischium  and  the  o-reat 
trochanter. 

The  superior  portion,  which  is  the  short- 
est and  thickest  of  the  two,  arises  fleshy 
from  the  external  surface  of  tlie  spine  of  the 
ischium  ;  and  the  inferior,  from  the  tube- 
rosity of  that  bone,  and  likewise  from  the 
posterior   sacro-ischiatic  ligament.  Tliey 
are  inserted,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  into  the 
cavity  at  the  root  of  the  great  trochanter. 
i3etween  the  two  portions  of  tliis  muscle 
and  tlie  termination  of  the  obturator  inter' 
nus,  there  is  a  small  bursa  mucosa,  con- 
nected to  both,  and  to  that  part  of  the  can 
sular  ligament  of  the  joint  which  lies  under 
the  gemini. 

This  muscle  assists  in  rolling  the  os  fe 
moris  outwards,  and  prevents  the  tendon 
of  the  obturator   mtcrnus  from  slippin-^ 

Action.       ^       ""^^^  '""^'^'^  >^^» 

GEMMA.    ].  A  precious  stone  or  gem. 
^.  111  botany  this  term  is  now  applied  ex- 
clusively to  the  buds  on  the  stems  of  plants 
N  1.  '> 
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The  ancients  used  the  terans  germen  and 
oculus  to  denote  those  huds  which  contain 
tlie  rudiments  of  branches  and  leaves,  and 
gemma  those  in  which  flowers  only  are  con- 
tained ;  but  by  the  moderns,  germen  has 
been  applied  to  denote  the  rudiment  of  the 
fruit,  or  as  a  generic  term  for  all  buds.  — 
Thompso7i. 

A  gemma  or  bud  contains  the  rudiments 
of  a  plant,  or  of  part  of  a  plant,  for  a  while 
in  a  latent  state,  till  the  time  of  the  year, 
and  other  circumstances,  favour  their  evolu- 
tion. In  the  bud,  therefore,  the  vital  principle 
is  dormant.  Buds  of  trees  or  shrubs,  destined 
for  cold  countries,  ai'e  formed  in  the  course 
of  the  summer  in  the  bosoms  of  their  leaves, 
and  are  generally  solitary;  but  in  the  Lonicera 
ccerulea,  or  blue-berried  honey-suckle,  they 
grow  one  under  another  for  three  successive 
seasons. 

The  buds  of  the  plane  tree,  Flatanus,  are 
concealed  in  the  footstalk,  which  must  be 
removed  before  they  can  be  seen,  and  which 
they  force  ofl"  by  their  increase  ;  so  that  no 
plant  can  have  more  truly  and  necessarily 
deciduous  leaves. 

Shrubs  in  general  have  no  buds,  neither 
have  the  trees  of  hot  climates. 

Buds  are  various  in  their  forms,  but  very 
uniform  in  the  same  species,  or  even  genus. 
They  consist  of  scales  closely  enveloping 
each  other,  and  enfolding  the  embryo  plant 
or  branch.  Externally  they  have  often  an 
additional  guard  of  gum,  resin,  or  woolliness, 
against  wet  or  cold.  The  horse-chesnut 
AtFords  a  fine  example  of  large  and  well- 
formed  buds. 

The  contents  of  buds  are  different,  even 
in  different  species  of  the  same  genus,  as 
willows.  The  buds  of  some  produce  leaves 
only,  others  flowers,  while  in  other  species 
the  same  bud  bears  both  leaves  and  flowers. 
Different  causes,  depending  on  the  soil  or 
situation,  seem  in  one  case  to  generate  leaf- 
buds,  in  another  flower-buds.  In  general, 
whatever  checks  the  luxuriant  production  of 
leaf-buds,  favours  the  formation  of  flowers 
and  seeds.  —  Smith. 

Gems  are  found  in  all  trees  and  shrubs 
in  temperate  climates.  In  the  majority  of 
instances  tliey  are  visible  from  the  first,  in 
•which  case  they  are  axUlary,  that  is,  seated 
in  the  axillre  of  the  leaves,  or  tlie  angle 
wliich  the  upper  part  of'  the  footstalk  of  the 
leaf  makes  with  the  surface  of  the  stem  ;  but 
in  some  instances,  as  the  sumachs  and  planes, 
they  arc  liUeiil,  being  hid  within  the  base  of 
tlie  footstalk,  and  never  seen  until  the  fall  of 
the  leaf.  Gems  arc  however  sometimes 
protruded  froni  the  trunk,  long  after  it  has 
ceased  to  produce  leaves,  as  in  the  case  of 
adventitious  buds ;  they  are  also  situated  on 
roots,  and  on  tubers,  but  in  these  cases  they 
arc  usually  denominated  ocuU,  or  eyes. 

Annual  plants  are  supposed  to  be  furnish- 
ed with  gems  ;  but  although  they  are  devoid 
of  covered  gems,  yet  their  lateral  shoots  pro- 


ceed from  naked  buds  which  immediately 
spread  into  foliage. 

The  relative  position  of  axillary  gems  is 
necessarily  regulated  by  that  of  the  leaf,  and 
therefore  we  find  them, 

1.  Opposite,  or  placed  exactly  on  the 
same  line  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stem  or 
the  branch. 

2.  Alternate,  or  placed  alternately,  al- 
though on  opposite  sides  ;  and, 

3.  Spiral,  that  is  placed  round  the  stem 
or  branch  in  such  a  manner  tliat  a  cord 
wound  in  a  spiral  manner  round  it  would 
touch  each  gem.  They  are  said  to  be  sim- 
]>le  or  solitary,  when  one  gem  only  is  seen  in 
the  axilla  of  each  leaf,  as  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  instances ;  and  aggregate,  when,  as 
in  some  plants,  two,  three,  or  even  more  are 
protruded  at  the  same  time  :  thus  we  find 
two  in  the  Samhucus  nigra,  or  common  elder; 
three  in  the  Aristolochia  sipho,  or  broad-leaved 
birth-wort ;  and  many  in  the  Zanthoxyliim 
fraxineum,  or  toothache  tree. 

DuHamel  first  noticed  the  fact,  that  stems 
and  branches  furnished  with  alternate  axil- 
lary gems  have  generally  one  terminal  gem 
only  ;  and  those  with  opposite  have  general- 
ly three  terminal  gems. 

The  gems  on  most  trees  and  shrubs  rise 
with  a  broad  base  from  the  surface  where 
they  are  protruded,  and  consequently 
being  in  clt)se  contact  with  it,  are  said  to  be 
sessile ;  but  they  are  distant  or  stalked  on 
some,  as  the  common  alder,  on  which  they 
are  supported  on  a  short  footstalk,  and  are 
termed  pedicillatcB,  or  stalked. 

Gems  differ  very  considerably  in  the 
number  and  characters  of  the  enclosing 
scales,  their  contents,  the  folding  up  of  the 
leaves  within  them,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  evolved  in  the  spring. 

a.  The  scales  differ  in  size  and  texture, 
even  in  tiie  same  gem  :  in  the  gems  of  dif- 
erent  plants,  they  differ  also  in  number  and 
in  the  nature  of  their  coverings .  some  gems 
are  entirely  destitute  of  scales;  as  those  of 
annual  plants,  and  many  perennials  of  tro- 
pical climates.  Tlie  scales  in  some  instances 
are  besmeared  with  a  resinous  matter ;  in 
others  they  are  entirely  free  from  any  moist 
exudation,  but  ai-e  smooth  and  polished, 
being  covered  with  a  dry  gummy  varnish  ; 
or  they  are  externally  hairy  or  enveloped 
in  a  velvety  down. 

Gems  are  arranged  into  thi-ce  species: 

1 .  GemvusfoliifcrtE,  leaf  gems. 

2.  Gemma;  JlorifcrtB  flower  gems. 

3.  GemmtB  mixtce  mixed  gems. 
The  Amygdalus  persica,  or  pcnch-ti-ee,  the 

Daphne  mexerewn,  and  many  other  plants, 
afford  examples  of  distinct  leaf  and  flower 
gems ;  the  Syriiiga  vulgari.i  and  jEsculiis 
hippocastanum,  of  mixed  gems  ;  and  the  pear 
and  apple  trees  of  both  leaf  and  mixed  gems. 

The  leaves,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
are  variously  folded  up  so  as  to  occupy 
the  smallest  possible  space  in  the  gem.  This 
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regulates  the  expansion  of  the  leaves  when 
the  gem  opens  in  spring,  and  it  is  invariably 
the  same  in  individual  plants  of  the  same 
species.  This  process  is  termed  foliation,  and 
the  figures  which  the  leaves  assume  at  the 
time  have  received  different  appellations.  — 
Tfiompsoii. 

1.  FoluUio  involula,  involute,  in  which 
each  internal  margin  of  the  leaf  is  rolled 
inwards ;  as  in  Humulus  liqndus  and  Nym- 
pfieca  lutea. 

2.  F.  revoluta,  revolute,  in  which  the 
lateral  margins  are  rolled  outwards  ;  as  in 
willows,  and  Rumex  pnticniia. 

3.  F.  ohvolula,  obvolute,  in  which  one 
leaf,  doubled  length  ways,  embraces  within 
its  doubling  one  half  of  the  other  leaf,  folded 
in  the  same  manner  j  as  in  Salvia  officinalis , 
and  Dipsacus  communis. 

4.  F.  convoluta,  convolute,  in  which  the 
leaf  is  rolled  length-ways  in  a  spiral  manner, 
one  margin  forming  the  axis  round  which 
the  other  turns ;  as  in  Prunus  domestica,  and 
Prunus  arineniaca,  the  cabbage,  grasses,  &c. 

5.  F..  equilans,  equitant,  in  which  the 
leaf  is  so  folded  that  the  two  sides  deeply 
embrace  tlie  opposite  leaf,  which  in  its  turn 
encloses  the  one  opposed  to  it,  and  so  on  to 
the  centre  of  the  bud  :  this  is  beautifully 
exemplified  in  the  Hemarocallis,  or  day-lily, 
and  Seringa  vulgaris: 

6.  F.  conduplicala,  in  which  the  two 
sides  of  the  leaf  lie  parallel  to  each  other ;  as 
in  Fagus  si/lvatica  and  Quercvs  robur. 

7.  F.  plicata,  plaited,  the  leaf  being  fold- 
ed up  like  a  fan ;  as  in  Betula  alba,  and 
Alckemilla  vulgaris. 

8.  F.  reclinala,  reclinate,  turned  down, 
the  leaf  hanging  down  and  wrapt  round  the 
footstalk  ;  a«,  in  Aco^iituni  and  Arum. 

9.  F.  circinata,  circinal,  in  which  the  leaf 
is  rolled  from  the  apex  to  the  base  ;  as  in  all 
ferns. 

As  the  gems  open,  the  leaves  gradually 
unfold  themselves,  and  assume  their  natural 
forms ;  but  the  opening  of  the  bud  does  not 
m  every  instance  immediately  set  free  the 
leaves,  for  in  some  gems  each  leaf  is 
separately  enclosed  in  a  membraneous  cover 

GEMMACEUS.  A  term  used  by 
botanists  to  a  flower-stalk  which  grows  out 
of  a  leaf-bud,  as  is  seen  in  the  Berberis  vul- 
garis. 

y  GEMMATIO.  (Fromgmma,abud.) 
A  term  used  by  Linnaeus  expressive  of  the 
origin,  form,  &c.  of  buds. 

Gemu'rsa.  (From  gemo,  to  groan  :  so 
called  from  the  pain  it  was  said  to  occasion 
in  walking.)  The  name  of  an  excrescence 
between  the  toes. 

Genei'as.    (From  jevvs,  the  cheek.) 

1.  The  downy  hairs  which  first  cover  the 
cheek. 

2.  The  name  of  a  bandage  mentioned  by 
Galen,  which  covers  the  check,  and  comes 
under  the  chin. 

GENERATION.  {Generatio ;  from 
76«»'o,ttai,  to  beget.)    Many  ingenious  hypo- 
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theses  have  been  instituted  by  physiologists 
to  explain  the  mystery  of  generation ;  but 
tlie  whole  of  our  knowledge  concerning  it 
appears  to  be  built  upon  the  phenomena 
it  affords,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  works 
of  Haller,   BufFon,     Cruickshanks,  and 
Haighton.      It  is  a  sexual  action,  perform- 
ed in  different  ways  in  most  animals  ;  many 
of  them  have  different  sexes  and  require 
conjunction :  such  are  the  human  species, 
quadrupeds,  and  others.     The  females  of 
quadrupeds  have  a  matrix,  separated  into 
two  cavities,  uterus  bicornisy  and  a  consi- 
derable number  of  teats;    they   have  no 
mentrual  flux  ;  most  of  them  bear  several 
young  at  a  time,  and  the  period  of  their 
gestation  is  generally  short.     The  genera- 
tion of  birds  is  very  difl^erent.    The  males 
have  a  strong  genital  organ,  which  is  often 
double.     The  vulva  in  the  females  is  placed 
behind  the  anus;  the  ovai-ies  have  no  ma- 
trices, and  there  is  a  duct  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  the  egg  from  the  ovarium  into 
the  intestines  :   this  passage  is  called  the 
oviduct.    The  eggs  of  pullets  have  exhi- 
bited unexpected  facts,  to  physiologists,  who 
examined  the  phenomena   of  incubation. 
The  most  important  discoveries  are  those 
of  the  immortal  Haller,   who   found  the 
chicken  perfectly    formed,  in  eggs  which 
were  not  fecundated.     There  is  no  deter- 
minate conjunction  between  fishes  ;  the  fe- . 
male  deposites  her  eggs  on  the  sands,  over 
which  the  male  passes,  and  emits  its  semi- 
nal fluid,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  fe- 
cundating them;  these  eggs  are  hatched 
after  a  certain  time.     The  males  of  several 
oviparious  quadrupeds   have    a  double  or 
forked  organ.    Insects  exhibit  all  the  va- 
rieties which  are  oljserved  in  other  animals  : 
there  are  some,  indeed  the  greater  num- 
ber, which  have  the  sexes  in  two  separate 
individuals  ;  among  others,  the  reproduc- 
tion is  made  either  with  or  without  con- 
junction, as  in  the  vine-fretter  ;  one  of  these 
insects,  confined  alone  beneatli  a  glass,  pro- 
duces a  great  number  of  others.     The  or- 
gan of  the  male  in  insects  is  usually  armed 
with  two  Iiooks  to  seize   the  female  :  the 
place  of  tliese  organs  is  greatly  varied  ;  with 
some,  it  is  at  the  upper  part  of  the  belly, 
near  the  chest,  as  in  the  female  dragon-fly ; 
in  others,  it  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  an- 
tenna,  as  in  the  male  spider.      Most  womis 
are  hermaphrodite ;    eacli    individual  has 
both  sexes.      Polypi,  with  respect  to  gene- 
ration, are  singular  animals ;  tliey  are  re- 
produced by  buds  or  offsets  :  a  bud  is  se- 
parated from  each  vigorous  polypus,  whicli 
JS  fixed  to  some  neighbouring  body,  and 
grows:  polypi  are  likewise  found  on  their 
surfrice,  m  the  same  manner  as  branches 
issue  from  plants.      These  are  tlie  prin- 
cipal modes  of  generation  in  animals.  In 
tl)e  human  species,  which  engages  our  at- 
tention more  particularly,   the  phenomena 
are  as  follow  : 

The  part  of  the  male,  in  the  apt  of  repro- 
N  n  J 
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ducfion,  Is-to  deposit  tlie  semen  in  tijc  vagina, 
at  ;i  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  orifice 
of  the  uterus. 

The  function  wllicli  the  female  discharges 
is  much  more  obscure;  some  feel,  at 
this  moment,  very  strong  voluptuous  sens- 
ations ;  others  appear  entirely  insensible ; 
whilst  others,  again,  experience  a  sensation 
which  is  very  painful.  Some  of  them  pour 
out  a  mucous  substance  in  considerable 
abundance,  at  the  instant  of  the  most  vivid 
pleasure :  whilst,  in  the  greater  part,  this 
phenomenon  is  entirely  wanting.  In  all 
these  respects,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  exact 
resemblance  between  any  two  females. 

These  different  phenomena  are  c5mmon 
to  the  most  frequent  acts  of  copulation,  that 
is,  to  those  which  do  not  produce  im- 
pregnation, as  well  as  those  which  are 
effective. 

Tiie  most  recent  opinion  is,  that  the 
uterus  dunng  impregnation  opens  a  little, 
draws  in  the  semen  by  aspiration,  and  di- 
rects it  to  the  ovarium  by  means  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  the  fimbriated  extremity  of 
which  closely  embraces  that  organ. 

The  contact  of  the  semen  determines  the 
rupture  of  one  of  the  vesicles,  and  the  fluid 
that  passes  from  it,  or  the  vesicle  itself, 
passes  into  the  uterus,  vi'here  the  new  in- 
dividual is  to  be  developed. 

However  satisfactory  this  explanation 
may  appear,  it  is  purely  hypothetical,  and 
even  contrary  to  the  experiments  of  the 
most  exact  observers. 

In  the  numerous  attempts  made  upon 
animals  by  Harvey,  DeGraaf,  Valisneri, 
&c.,  the  semen  has  never  been  perceived  in 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus ;  much  less  has  it 
been  seen  in  theFallopian  tube  at  the  surface 
of  the  ovarium.  It  is  quite  the  same  wit!) 
the  motion  which  the  Fallopian  tube  is  sup- 
posed to  have  in  embracing  the  circum- 
ference of  the  ovarium  :  it  has  never  been 
proved  by  experiment.  Even  if  one  should 
suppose  that  the  semen  penetrates  into  the 
uterus  at  the  moment  o'f  coition,  which  is 
not  impossible,  though  it  has  not  been 
observed,  it  would  still  be  very  difficult  to 
comprehend  how  the  fluid  could  pass  into 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  arrive  at  tlie  ova- 
rium. The  uterus  in  the  empty  state  is 
not  contractible  ;  tiie  uterine  orifice  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes  is  extremely  narrow,  and 
these  canals  have  no  known  sensible  motion. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  conceiving 
the  passage  of  the  semen  to  the  ovarium, 
some  authors  have  imagined  that  this  matter 
13  not  carried  there,  but  only  the  vapour 
which  exhales  from  it,  or  the  oura  scmhtnlis. 
Others  think  that  the  semen  is  absorbed  in  the 
vagina,  passes  into  tlic  venous  system,  and 
arrives  at  the  ovaria  by  the  arteries.  The 
phenomena  which  accompany  the  fecunda- 
tion of  women  are,  then,  nearly  unknown. 
An  equal  obscurity  rests  0(1  the  fecundation 
of  otiier  mammiferous  fcmalen.  Ncvcrtlieless, 
it  would  be  more  easy  to  conceive  a  passage 


of  the  semen  to  the  ovaria  in  tiu'sc,  since  the 
uterus  and  the  Fallopian  tubes  possess  a 
peristaltic  motion  like  that  of  the  intestines. 
Fecundation,  however,  taking  place  by  the 
contact  of  the  semen  with  the  ova,  in  fishet;, 
reptiles  and  birds,  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
nature  employs  any  other  mode  for  the 
manimifera ;  it  is  necessarj',  then,  to  consider 
it  as  very  probable  that,  either  at  the  instant 
of  coition,  or  at  a  greater  or  less  time  after- 
wards, the  semen  arrives  at  the  ovarium, 
where  it  exerts  more  especially  its  action  up- 
on the  vessels  most  developed. 

But,  even  should  it  be  out  of  doubt  that 
the  semen  arrives  at  the  vesicles  of  the 
ovarium,  it  would  still  remain  to  be  known 
how  its  contact  animates  the  germ  contained 
in  it.  Now,  this  phenomenon  is  one  of 
those  on  which  our  senses,  and  even  our 
mind,  have  no  hold  :  it  is  one.  of  those  im- 
penetrable mysteries  of  which  we  are,  and, 
perhaps,  shall  ever  remain  ignorant. 

We  have,  however,  on  this  subject  some 
very  ingenious  experiments  of  Spallanzani, 
which  have  removed  the  difficulty  as  far  as 
it  seems  possible. 

This  philosopher  has  proved,  by  a  great 
number  of  trials,  1st,  that  three  grains  of 
semen,  dissolved  in  two  pounds  of  water, 
arc  sufficient  to  give  to  it  the  fecundatJng 
virtue  ;  2d,  that  the  spermatic  animalcula 
are  not  necessary  to  fecundation,  as  IJufifbn 
and  other  authors  have  thought ;  Sd,  that 
the  mira  seminolis,  or  seminal  vapour,  has 
no  fecundating  property  ;  4th,  that  a  bitch 
can  be  impregnated  by  the  mechanical  in- 
jection of  semen  into  her  vagina,  &c.  &c. 

It  is  thus  necessary  to  consider  as  con- 
jectural wliat  authors  say  about^  the  general 
signs  of  fecundation.  At  the  "instance  of 
conception,  the  woman  feels,  it  is  said,  a 
universal  tremor,  continued  for  some  time, 
accompanied  by  a  voluptuous  sensation  ;  the 
features  are  discomposed,  the  eyes  lose 
their  brilliancy,  the  pupils  are  dilated,  the 
visage  pale,  &c.  No  doubt,  impregnation  is 
sometimes  accompanied  by  these  signs  j 
but  many  mothers  have  never  felt  them, 
and  .reach  even  the  fliird  month  of  their 
pregnancy  without  suspecting  their  situ- 
ation."— Magendie's  Fhysiologi/. 

Fecundation  having  thus  taken  place,  a 
motion  is  induced  in  tlie  vivified  ovum, 
which  ruptures  the  tender  vesicle  Hiat  con- 
f^unsit;  the  fimbria:  of  the  Fallopian  tube 
then  grasp  and  convey  it  into  the  tube, 
which,  by  its  peristaltic  motion,  conducts  it 
into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  there  to  be 
evolved  and  brought  to  maturity,  and,  at 
the  expirat  ion  of  nine  months,  to  be  sent  in- 
to the  world. 

GiiNEKATioN,  onoANs  OF.  Tlic  parts  sub- 
servient to  generation  in  a  woman  arc 
divided  into  external  and  internal.  Tl>e 
external  parts  are  the  moiis. veneris,  the  labia 
tUc  pcrincrii III,  the  cliloris,  and  tlie  ?;_'/m;>/«r. 
To  tliese  may  be  atlded  the  iiiraliis  iirinarivf, 
or  orifice  of  the  ureilira.      Tiie  hymen  way 
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bs  esteemod  tho  barrier  between  the  external 
and  internal  parts.  The  internal  parts  of 
generation  are  the  vagina  and  uterus,  and  its 
appendages. 

Tlie  parts  which  constitute  the  organs  of 
generation  in  men,  are  the  penis,  testes,  and 
vesicidec  seminales. 

GENICULATUS.  Geniculate;  bent 
like  the  knee  :  applied  to  the  culm  or  straw 
of  grasses  ;  as  in  Alopecuris  geniculatus. 

GENIO.  (From  ytveiov,  the  chin.) 
Names  compounded  of  this  word  belong  to 
muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  chin. 

Genio-hyo-glossus.  (From  "yeveiov,  the 
chin,  uoeiSes,  the  os  hyoides,and  yXoiaaa,  the 
tongue  ;  so  called  from  its  origin  and  inser- 
tion.) Ge«;'a  ^'/oMtw  of  some  authors.  The 
muscle  whicli  forms  the  fourth  layer  between 
the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides.  It  arises 
from  a  rough  protuberance  in  the  inside  of 
the  middle  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  its  fibres  run 
like  a  fan,  forwards,  upwards,  and  back- 
wards, and  are  inserted  into  the  tip,  middle, 
and  root  of  the  tongue,  and  base  of  the  os 
hyoides,  near  its  corner.  Its  use  is  to  draw 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  backwards  into  the 
mouth,  the  middle  downwards,  and  to  render 
its  back  concave.  It  also  draws  its  root  and 
the  OS  hyoides  forwards,  and  thrusts  the 
tongue  out  of  the  mouth, 

Genio-hyoideus.  (From  yeveiov,  the 
chin,  and  iioeiSes,  the  os  hyoides  j  so  called 
from  its  origin  in  the  chin,  and  its  insertion 
in  the  os  hyoides.)  The  muscle  which  con- 
stitutes the  third  layer  between  the  lower  jaw 
and  os  hyodes.  It  is  a  long,  thin,  and  fleshy 
muscle,  arising  tendinous  from  a  rough  pro- 
tuberance at  the  inside  of  the  chin,  and  grow- 
ing somewhat  broader  and  thicker  as  it  de- 
scends backward  to  be  inserted  by  very  short 
tendinous  fibres  into  both  the  edges  of  the 
base  of  the  os  hyoides.  It  draws  the  os  hy- 
oides forwards  to  the  chin. 

Geniopharynge'us.  See  Constrictor  pha- 
ri/ngis  superior. 

GE'NIPI.  A  term  of  barbarous  origin 
applied  to  two  plants. 

Genipi  album.    See  Artemisia-  rupestris 

Genipi  verum.  The  plant  directed  for 
medicinal  purposes  under  this  title,  is  the 
Achillea — foliis  pinnatis,  pinnis  simjilicibus, 
glabris,  punclatis,  of  Haller.  It  has  a  very 
grateful  smell,  and  a  very  bitter  taste,  and 
is  exhibited  in  Switzerland,  in  epilepsy, 
diarrhoea,  and  debility  of  the  stomach, 

GENI'STA.  (From  genu,  a  knee  ;  so 
called  from  the  inflection  and  angularity  of 
its  twigs.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linna;an  system.  Class,  Biadelphia ; 
Order,  Decandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  com- 
mon broom.     See  Sparlium  scoparium. 

Genista  canariensis.  This  tree  was 
supposed  to  aflbrd  the  lignum  Rhodium, 
whicli  is  now  known  to  be  an  aspalathus. 
Sec  Aspalallius  canariensis. 

Genista  smnoha  i>dica.    Baltd  sdiulli. 


An  Indian  tree,  a  decoction  of  the  roots  of 
which  is  diuretic.  The  leaves,  boiled  and 
sprinkled  in  vinegar,  have  the  same  effect, 
according  to  Ray. 

Genista  tinctoria.  Tlie  systematic  name 
of  ChaineBpartium,  or  Dyer's  broom. 

GENITA'LE.  (From  gigno,  to  beget.) 
The  membrum  virile.    See  Penis. 

Genita'lium.  (From,  genitdle,  the  mem- 
brum virile. )  A  disease  of  the  genital  parts. 

GENITICA.     (From  y^ivofxai,  gignor.) 
The  name  of  a  class  of  diseases,  in  Good's 
Nosology,  emliracing  diseases  of  the  sexual 
function.    It  has  three  orders,  viz. Cenotica 
Orgaslica  ;  Carjwtica. 

Genitu'ra.  [From  gigno.)  1,  The  male  seed. 

2.  The  membrum  virile. 

Ge'non.  (From  yovv,  the  knee.)  A 
moveable  articulation  like  that  of  the  knee. 

GENSING.    See  Panax. 

GENTIA'NA.  (From  Genlixis,  king  of 
lUyria,  who  first  used  it.)  I.  Tiie  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class, 
Pentaiulria  ;  Order,  JDigynia.  Gentian. 

2.  Tlie  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  gen- 
tian root.    See  Gentiana  lutea. 

Gentiana  alba.  See  Laserpitium  lali- 
foliimi. 

Gentiana  centaurium.  Lesser  centaury 
was  so  called  in  the  Linnaean  system  ;  but 
it  is  now  Cliironia  centaurium. 

Gentiana  lutea.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  oflicinal  gentian.  Gentiana  rubra. 
Felwort.  The  gentian  met  with  in  tlie 
shops,  is  the  root  of  the  Gentiana  —  corollis 
subquinquejidis  rotaiis  verticillatis,  cali/cibus 
spatliaceis,  of  Linnasus ;  and  is  imported 
from  Switzerland  and  Germany.  It  is  the 
only  medicinal  part  of  the  plant,  has  little  or 
no  smell,  but  to  the  taste  manifests  great 
bitterness,  on  which  account  it  is  in  general 
use  as  a  tonic,  stomachic,  anthelmintic, 
antiseptic,  emmenagogue,  and  febrifuge. 
The  officinal  preparations  of  tliis  root  are 
the  infuswn  gentiance  compositum,  and  tinc- 
tura  gentianiB  composila,  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  infusum  amarum, 
virium  amarum,  linctura  amara,  of  the 
.  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  ;  and  the  extrac- 
tum  gentiance  is  ordered  by  both. 

Gentiana  rubra.    See  Gentiana  lutea. 

Genlianine.  The  bitter  principle  of  the 
Gentian  root. 

GE'NU,    The  knee. 

GENU'GRA.  (From  yovv,  the  knee, 
and  aypa,  a  seizure.)  A  name  in  Paracelsus 
for  the  gout  in  the  knee. 

GENUS.  (From  y^vos,  a  family.)  By 
this  term  is  understood,  in  natural  liistory,  a 
certain  analogy  of  a  number  of  species, 
making  them  agree  together  in  the  number, 
figure,  and  situation  of  their  parts  ;  in  such 
a  manner,  that  they  are  easily  distinguished 
from  the  species  of  any  other  gentts,  at  least 
by  some  one  article.  This  is  the  i)roper  and 
determinate  sense  of  tlie  word  genus,  where- 
by it  forms  a  sub  division  of  anv  class,  or 
N  n  'I 
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order  of  naUiral  beings,  whether  of  tlie 
animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdoms, 
all  agreeing  in  certain  common  and  dis- 
tinct characters. 

GEODES.  A  kind  of  tetites,  the  hol- 
low of  which  contains  only  loose  earth, 
instead  of  a  nodule. 

GEOFFR^'A.  (Named  in  honour  of 
Dr.  Geoffroy.)  Genff'roi/a.  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  sys- 
tem.    Class,  Biadelphia Order,  Decanclria, 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  cab- 
bage bark-tree.    See  GenffrcBa  inermis. 

Geofpr^a  inerjiis.  The  systematic 
name  of  tlie  cabbage  bark-tree,  or'  worm 
bark-tree.  Geoffrma  —  foliis  lanceolatis  of 
Swartz.  It  has  a  mucilaginous  and  sweetish 
taste,  and  a  disagreeable  smell.  According 
to  Dr.  Wright  of  Jamaica,  it  is  powerfully 
medicinal  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Gboffrjea  JAMAicENsis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  bastard  cabbage  tree,  or  bulge- 
water  tree.  Geoffroya  —  inermisfoliolis  lan- 
ceolatis, of  Swanz.  The  bark  is  principally 
used  in  Jamaica,  and  with  great  success,  as 
a  vermifuge. 

Geoffrjea  suRiNAMENSis.  The  system- 
atic name  of  a  ti-ee,  the  bark  of  whicli  is 
esteemed  as  an  anthelmintic. 

GEOFFROY,  Stephen  Francis,  was 
born  at  Paris,  in  1672.  After  giving  him 
an  excellent  general  education,  his  father, 
who  was  an  apothecary,  sent  liim  to  study 
his  own  pi-ofession  at  Montpelier  ;  where  he 
attended  the  several  lectures.  On  liis  return 
to  Paris,  having  already  acquired  considerable 
reputation,  he  was  appointed  to  attend  the 
Duke  de  Tallard,  on  his  embassy  to  Eng- 
land, in  1698.  Here  he  was  very  favourably 
received,  and  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  :  and  he  afterwards  visited  Holland 
and  Italy.  His  attention  was  chiefly  di- 
rected to  natural  history  and  the  materia 
inedica,  his  father  wishing  him  to  succeed 
to  his  establishment  at  Paris  :  however  he 
became  ambitious  of  the  higher  brancli  of 
the  profession,  and  at  length  graduated  in 
1704.  His  Imputation  rapidly  increased ; 
and  he  was  called  in  consultation  even  by 
the  most  distinguished  practitioners.  In 
1709  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorsliip 
of  medicine  on  the  death  of  Tournefort. 
He  then  imdertook  to  deliver  to  his  pupils  a 
complete  History  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
divided  into  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal 
substances;  the  first  part  of  which  he  fi- 
nislicd,  and  about  half  of  the  second  :  this 
was  afterwards  published  from  his  papers, 
in  Latin,  in  three  cctavo  volumes.  In  1712 
he  was  made  professor  of  ciiemistry  in  the 
king's  garden ;  and  14  years  after,  dean  of 
the  faculty.  In  this  office  he  was  led  into 
some  active  disputes  ;  whence  his  liealth, 
naturally  tklicate,  begiin  to  decline  ;  and  he 
died  in  the  beginning  of  IT.TI.  Notwith- 
standing his  illness,  however,  he  completed 
a  work,  which  had  been  deemed  necessary 


by  preceding  deans,  but  never  accomplished; 
namely,  a  Pharmacopoeia,  which  was  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  "Code  Medica- 
mentaire  de  la  Faculty  de  Paris." 

GEOGNOSY.    The  same  as  geology. 

GEOLOGY.  {Geologias  from  77;,  the 
earth,  and  \oyos,  a  discourse.)  A  descrip- 
tion of  tile  structure  of  the  earth.  This 
study  may  be  divided,  like  most  others, 
into  two  parts  ;  observation  and  theory.  By 
the  first  we  learn  the  relative  positions  of  the 
great  rocky  or  mineral  aggregates  that  com- 
pose the  crust  of  our  globe ;  through  the 
second,  we  endeavour  to  penetrate  into  the 
causes  of  these  collocations.  A  valuable 
work  was  some  time  since  published,  com- 
prehending a  view  of  both  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject, by  Mr.  Greenough,  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred  for  much  instruction,  communi- 
cated in  a  very  lively  manner. 

Very  recently  the  world  has-been  favoured 
with  the  first  part  of  an  excellent  view  of 
this  science  by  Messrs.  Conybeare  and 
Phillips,  in  their  "  Outlines  of  the  Geo- 
logy of  England  and  Wales ;"  from  which 
work,  the  following  brief  sketch  of  the  sub- 
ject is  taken  :  The  Traite  de  Gcognosie  of 
D'Aubuisson  bears  a  high  character  on  the 
continent. 

Werner's  Table  of  the  different  Mountain 
Rocks,  from  Jameson. 
Class  I. 
Primitive  rocks. 

1.  Granite.  9.  Syenite, 

2.  Gneiss.  10.  Topaz-rock. 

3.  Mica-slate.  11.  Quartz-rock. 

4.  Clay-slate,  12.  Primitive  flinty- 

5.  Primitive   lime-  slate 

stone.  13.  Primitive  gyj}- 

6.  Primitive  trap.  sum. 

7.  Serpentine.  14.  White  stone. 

8.  Poi-phyry. 

Class  II. 
Transition  rocks. 

1.  Transition    lime-  4.  Transition  flinty- 

stone,  slate. 

2.  Transition  trap.  5.  Transition  gj'p- 
S.  Greywacke.  sum. 

Class  III. 
Floelz  rocks. 

1 .  Old  red  sandstone,  or  first  sandstone 

formation. 

2.  First  or  oldest  floetz  limestone. 

3.  First  or  oldest  floetz  gypsum. 

4.  Second  or  variegated  sandstone  form- 

ation. 

5.  Second  floetz  gypsum. 

6.  Second  floetz  limestone. 

7.  'J'liird  floetz  limestone, 

8.  Rock-salt  formation. 

9.  Chalk  formation, 

10.  Fioftz-trap  formation. 

11.  Independent  coal  formation. 

12.  Newest  floetz -trap  formation. 

Class  IV. 
ylllurinl  rocks, 
1.  Peat.  2.  Sand  and  gravel. 
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3.  Loam.  6.  Calc-tuff". 

4.  Bog-iron  ore.         7.  Calc-sinter. 

5.  Nagclfluli. 

Class  V. 
Volcanic  rocks. 
Pseudo-volcanic  rocks. 

1.  Burnt  clay. 

2.  Porcelain  jasper. 

3.  Earth  slag. 

4.  Columnar  clay  ironstone. 

5.  Poller,  or  polishing  slate. 
True  volcanic  rocks. 

Ejected  stones  and  ashes. 
Different  kinds  of  lava. 
The  matter  of  muddy  eruptions. 
The  primitive  rocks  lie  undermost,  and 
never  contain  any  traces  of  organized  beings 
imbedded  in  them.     The  transition  rocks 
contain  comparatively  few  organic  remains, 
and  approach  more  nearly  to  the  chemical 
structure  of  the  primitive,  than  the  mecha- 
nical of  the  secondary  rocks.     As  these 
transition  rocks  were  taken  by  Werner  from 
among  those  which  in  his  general  arrange- 
ment were  called  secondary,  the  formation  of 
tliat  class  made  it  necessary  to  abandon  the 
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latter  term.     To  denote  the  mineral  masses 
reposing  in  his  transition  series,  he  accord- 
ingly employed  the  term  floetz  rocks,  from 
the  idea  tliat  they  were  generally  stratified  in 
planes  nearly  horizontal,  while  those  of  the 
older  strata  were  inclined  to  the  horizon  at 
considerable  angles.    But  this  holds  good 
with  regard  to  the  structure  of  those  coun- 
tries only  which  are  comparatively  low  ;  in 
the  Jura  chain,  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
Alps  and  Pjaenees,  Werner's  floetz  form- 
ations are  -highly  inclined.      Should  we 
therefore  persist  in  the  use  of  this  term,  says 
Mr.  Conybeare,  we  must  prepare  ourselves 
to  speak  of  vertical  beds  of  floetz,  {i.  e.  hori- 
zontal), limestone,  &c.    As  the  inquiries  of 
geologists  extended  the  knowledge  of  the 
various  formations,  Werner,  or  his  disciples, 
found  it  necessary  to  subdivide  the  bulky 
class  of  floetz  rocks  into  floetz  and  newest 
floetz,  thus  completing  a  fourfold  enumer- 
ation.    Some  writers   have  bestowed  the 
term  tertiary  on  the  newest  floetz  rocks  of 
Werner.    The  following  synoptical  view  of 
geological    arrangement    is  given  by  the 
Hev.  Mr.  Conybeare. 


Character. 

ProposedNames. 

Wernerian  Names. 

Other  Writers. 

1.  Formations  (chiefly  of  .swirf 
and  clay)  above  the  chalk. 

Superior  order. 

Newest  floetz  class. 

Tertiary  class. 

2.  Comprising, 

a.  Chalk. 

b.  Sands  and  clays,  be- 
neath the  chalk. 

c.  Calcareous  freestones 

(oolites)  and  argilla- 
ceous beds. 

d.  iVcio  red  sandstone,  con- 

glomerate, and  mag- 
nesian  limestone. 

Supermedial 
order. 

Floetz  class. 

Secondary  class. 

3.  Carboniferous  rocks,  com- 
prising, 

a.  Coal  measures. 

b.  Carboniferous  limestone. 

c.  Old  red  sandstone. 

Medial  order. 

Sometunes  referred  to  the  precedino' 
sometimes  to  the  succeding  class,  by 
writers  of  these  schools;  very  often  llie 
coal  measures  are  referred  to  the  former, 
the  subjacent  limesfone  and  sandstone  to 
the  hitter; 

4.  Roofing  slate,  &c.  &c. 

Submedinl  order. 

Transition  class. 

Intermediate  class. 

5.  Mica  slate,  gneiss,  granite, 
&c. 

Inferior  order. 

Primitive  class. 

Primitive  class. 

ill  an  mese  rormations,  trom  tlie  lowest 
to  the  highest,  we  find  a  repetition  of  rocks 
and  beds  of  similar  chemical  composition  ; 
I.  c.  siliceous,  argillaceous,  and  calcareous, ' 
but  w.tli  a  considerable  difference  in  tex- 
ture ;  Uiose  in  the  lowest  formations  beinjr 
compact  and  often  crystalline,  while  those 
m  he  inghest  and  most  recent  are  loose  and 
e^rlhy.     Ihese  repetitions  form  what  the 


We  may 


Werncrians  call  formation  suites, 
mention, 

1st  The  linieslo7w  suite.  This  exhil,its, 
in  the  inferior  or  primitive  order,  crystalline 
marbles  ;  in  the  two  next,  or  transition  and 
carboni  eroiis  orders,  compact  and  subcrys- 
fallme  limestones  (Derbyshire  limestone)  • 
•  n  tlie  supennedial  or  floetz  order,  less  com-' 
pact  limestone  (lias),  calcareous  freestone 
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( Portland  and  Bath  stone),  and  chalk ;  in 
the  superior  or  newest  iloetz  order,  loose 
earthy  limestones. 

2d.  The  argillaceous  suite  presents  the 
following  gradations  ;  clay-slate,  sliale  of  the 
coal-measures,  shale  of  the  lias,  clays  alter- 
nating in  the  oolite  series,  and  that  of  the 
sand  beneath  the  chalk  ;  and,  lastly,  clays 
above  the  chalk. 

3(Z.  The  siliciavs  suite  may  (since  many 
of  the  sandstones  of  which  it  consists  present 
evident  traces  of  felspar  and  abundance  of 
mica,  as  well  as  grains  of  quartz,  and  since 
mica  is  more  or  less  present  in  every  bed  of 
sand)  perhaps  deserves  to  have  granite 
placed  at  its  head,  as  its  several  members 
may  possibly  have  been  derived  from  the 
detritus  of  that  rock :  it  may  be  continued 
thus  ;  quartz  rock  and  transition  sandstone, 
old  red  sandstone,  millstone-grit,  and  coal- 
grits,  new  red  sandstone,  sand  and  sandstone 
beneath  the  chalk,  and  above  the  chalk.  In 
all  these  instances  a  regular  diminution  in 
the  degree  of  consolidation  may  be  perceived 
in  ascending  the  series. 

Gera'nis.  (From  yepavos,  a  crane:  so 
called  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  an 
extended  crane.)  A  bandage  for  a  frac- 
tured clavicle. 

G  E  R  A'  N I U  M .  ( From  yepavos,  a  crane  : 
so  called  because  its  pistil  is  long  like  the 
bill  of  a  crane. )  Class,  Monadelphia  ;  Or- 
der, Decandria.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Geranium, 
or  cranes-bill. 

GERANIUM  BATRACHioiDEs.  See  Geranium 
jyratense. 

Geranium  colujibinum.  See  Geranium 
rolwidifolium. 

Geranium  moschatum.  The  adstringent 
property  of  this  plant  has  induced  prac- 
titioners to  exhibit  it  in  cases  of  debility  and 
profluvia. 

Geranium  pbatense.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  crow  foot  crane's-bill.  Geraniwm 
batrachioides.  A  plant  which  possesses  ad- 
stringent virtues,  but  in  a  slight  degree. 

Geranium  robertianum.  Stinking 
cranes-bill.  Herb  Robert.  This  common 
plant  has  been  much  esteemed  as  an  external 
application  in  erysipelatous  inflammations, 
cancer,  mastodynia,  and  old  ulcers,  but  is 
now  deservedly  fallen  into  disuse. 

Geranium  rotundifolium.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  doves-foot.  Geranium 
columUnum.  This  plant  is  slightly  astrin- 
gent. 

Geranium  sancuinarium.  See  Gera- 
nium sanguineum' 

Geranium  sanguineum.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  Geranium  sanguinarium. 
Bloody  crane's-bill.  The  adstringent  virtues 
ascribed  to  this  plant  do  not  appear  to  be 
considerable. 

GERM.    See  Corculum, 

GERMANDER.     See  Teucrium,  cha- 

7naidrys. 


Germander,  water.  See  Teucrium  Scor- 
dium. 

GERMEN.  This  is  the  rudiment  of 
the  young  fruit  and  seed,  and  is  found  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pistil.  See  Fislilluvi. 
It  appears  imder  a  variety  of  shapes,  and 
sizes. 

From  its  figure  it  is  called, 

1.  Globose;  as  in  Rosa eglantaria,  and  cin- 
namomea. 

2.  Oblong ;  as  in  Slellaria  biflora. 

3.  Ovale  ;  as  in  Rosa  canina,  and  alba. 
From  its  situation,  it  is  distinguished  into, 

1.  Superior,  when  internal  between  the 
corolla  ;  as  in  Prunus. 

2.  hiferior,  below  and  without  the  co- 
rolla ;  as  in  Galanlhus  nivalis. 

3.  Pedicellate,  upon  a  footstalk ;  as  in  the 
Euphorbia. 

It  is  of  great  moment  for  botanical  dis- 
tinctions, to  observe  whether  it  be  superior, 
above  the  bases  of  the  caljrx,  or  below. 

GERMINATION.  Germinatio.  The 
vital  development  of  a  seed,  when  it  first 
begins  to  grow. 

GEROCO'MIA.  (From  ytpuv,  an  aged 
person,  and  KOfieo),  to  be  concerned  about.) 
That  part  of  medicine  which  regards  the 
regimen  and  treatment  of  old  age. 

Gerontopo'gon.  (From  yepccv,  an  old 
man,  and  iruyoou,  a  beard  ;  so  called  because 
its  downy  seed,  while  enclosed  in  the  calyx, 
resembles  the  beard  of  an  aged  man.)  The 
herb  old  man's  beard,  a  species  of  tragopo- 
gon. 

Geronto'xon.  (From  yepwp,  an  old 
person,  and  ro^ov,  a  dart.  )  1.  A  small 
ulcer,  like  the  head  of  a  dart,  appearing 
sometimes  in  the  cornea  of  old  persons. 

2.  The  socket  of  a  tooth. 

Geropo'con.    See  Gerontopogon. 

Ge'rvon.  Quicksilver. 

GESNER,  Conrah,  was  bom  at  Zurich, 
in  1516.  His  father  was  killed  in  the  civil 
war,  and  left  him  in  such  poverty,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  become  a  servant  at  Strasburg. 
His  master  allowed  him  to  devote  some  time 
tt^study,  in  which  he  made  great  progress  ; 
and  having  acquired  a  little  money,  he  vi-ent 
to  Paris,  where  he  improved  rapidly  in  the 
classics  and  rhetoric,  and  then  turned  his 
attention  to  philosophy  and  medicine.  But 
he  was  soon  compelled  to  return  to  his  na- 
tive country,  and  teach  the  languages,  &c. 
for  a  livelihood.  This  enabled  him  after- 
wards to  resume  his  medical  studies  at 
Montpelier,  and  he  graduated  at  Basil  in 
1540.  He  then  settled  in  his  native  city, 
where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philo- 
sophy, which  oflScc  he  discharged  with  great 
reputation  for  twenty-four  years.  He  had 
an  early  predilection  for  botany,  which  led 
him  to  cultivate  otlier  parts  of  natural 
history ;  he  was  the  first  collector  of  a 
museum,  and  acquired  the  character  ofbeing 
llie  greatest  naturalist  since  Aristotle.  He 
also  founded  and  supported  a  botanic  gar- 
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den,  had  numerous  drawings  and  wood 
engravings  made  of  plants,  and  appears  to 
have  meditated  a  general  work  on  that  sub- 
ject. He  likewise  discovered  the  only  true 
principles  of  botanical  arrangement  in  the 
flower  and  fruit.  Though  of  a  feeble  and 
sickly  constitution,  he  traversed  the  Alps, 
and  even  sometimes  plunged  into  the  waters 
in  search  of  plants  :  he  also  carefully  studied 
their  medical  properties,  and  frequently 
hazarded  his  life  by  experiments  on  himself; 
indeed  he  was  at  one  time  reported  to  have 
been  killed  by  the  root  of  doronicum.  His 
other  occupations  prevented  his  entering 
very  extensively  into  practice,  but  his  en- 
larged views  rendered  him  successful ;  and 
the  profits  of  his  profession  enabled  him  to 
support  the  great  expense  of  his  favourite 
pursuits.  He  gave  also  many  proofs  of 
liberal  and  active  friendship.  He  died  of 
the  plague,  in  1565.  His  chief  works  are 
his  "  Historia;  Animalium,"  in  three  folio 
volumes,  with  wood  cuts ;  and  a  pharma- 
copoeia, entitled  "  De  Secretis  liemediis 
'ITiesaurus,"  which  passed  through  many 
editions. 

Gestation,  uterine.    See  Pregnancy. 

GE'UM.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaan  system.  Class,  Ico- 
sandria ;  Order,  Foh/gynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopteial  name  of  tlie  two 
following  species  of  this  genus. 

Geum  rivale.  The  root  is  the  part 
directed  for  medicinal  uses.  It  is  inodorous, 
and  imparts  an  austere  taste.  In  America 
it  is  in  high  estimation  in  the  cure  of  inter- 
mittents,  and  is  said  to  be  more  efficacious 
than  the  Peruvian  bark.  Diarrhoeas  and 
haemorrhages  are  also  stopped  by  its  exhibi- 
tion. 

Geum  urbanum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  herb  bennet,  or  avens.  Caryophyllata  ; 
Herha  benedicta ;  CaryophyUus  vulgaris; 
GaryophUla Janamunda  ;  Geum  — Jloribus 
erectis,  fnictibus  globosis  villosis,  aristis  uji- 
cinatis  rmdis,foliis  lyratis,  of  Linnajus.  The 
root  of  tliis  plant,  has  been  employed  as  a 
gentle  styptic,  corroborant,  and  stomachic. 
It  has  a  mildly  austere,  somewhat  aromatic 
taste,  and  a  very  pleasant  smell,  of  the  clove 
kind.  It  is  also  esteemed  on  the  Continent 
as  a  febrifuge. 

GIBBUS.  Gibbous;  swelled;  applied 
to  leaves  when  swelled  on  one  side  or  both, 
from  excessive  abundance  of  pulp ;  as  in 
the  ylloe  reticsa. 

GIDDINESS.    See  Vertigo. 

GILBERT,  William,  was  born  at 
Colchester,  in  1540.  After  studying  at 
Cambridge,  he  went  abroad  for  improve- 
ment, and  graduated  at  some  foreign  uni- 
versity. He  returned  with  a  liigh  character 
for  philosophical  and  chemical  knowledge, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  college  of  phy- 
sicians in  London,  where  he  settled  about 
tlie  year  1573.  He  was  so  successful  in  his 
practice,  that  he  was  at  length  made  first 


physician  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  allowed 
him  a  pension  to  prosecute  philosophical  ex- 
periments. He  died  in  1603,  leaving  his 
books,  apparatus,  and  minerals  to  the  college 
of  physicians.  His  capital  work  on  the 
magnet  was  published  three  years  before  his 
death  ;  it  is  not  only  the  earliest  complete 
system  on  that  subject,  but  also  one  of  the 
first  specimens  of  philosophy  founded  upon 
experiments  ;  which  method  the  great  Lord 
Bacon  afterwards  so  strenuously  recom- 
mended. 

Gilead,  balsam.     See  Amyris  gileadensis. 
GILLIFLOWER.      S<ic  Dianthus  ca- 
ryofihyllus. 

GIN.    Spirilus  Jnniperi.    Geneva.  Hol- 
lands.   The  names  of  a  spirit  distilled  from 
malt  or  rye,  which  afterwards  undergoes  the 
same  process,  a  second  time,  with  juniper- 
berries.     This  is  the  original  and  most 
wholesome  state  of  the  spirit ;  but  it  is  now 
prepared  without  juniper-berries,  and  is  dis- 
tilled from  turpentine,  which  gives  it  some- 
thing of  a  similar  flavour.    The  consumption 
of  this  article,  especially  in  the  metropolis, 
is  immense,  and  the  consequences  are  per- 
nicious to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 
GINGER.     See  Zingiber. 
GI'NGIBER.    See  Zingiber. 
Gingibra'chium.      (From  gingiva:,  the 
gums,  and  brachium,  the  arm.)    A  name  for 
the  scurvy,  because  the  gums,  arms,  and 
legs,  are  affected  with  it. 

Gingi'dium.     a  species  of  Daucus. 
Gi'ngihil.    See  Zingiber. 
Gingipe'dium.  (From  gingivee,  the  gums, 
and  jies,  the  foot.)    A  name  for  the  scurvy, 
because  the  gums,  arms,  and  legs  are  af- 
fected. , 

GINGI'V^.  (From  gigiio,  to  beget; 
because  the  teeth  are,  as  it  were,  born  in 
them.)    The  gums.    See  Gums. 

GI'NGLYMUS.  {FiyyAvfios,  a  hinge.) 
The  hinge-like  joint.  A  species  of  diar- 
throsis  or  moveable  connection  of  bones, 
which  admits  of  flexion  and  extension,  as  the 
knee-joint,  &c. 

GI'NSENG.     An  Indian  word.  See 
Panax  quinquefoliicm. 
GiR.  Quick-lime. 
Gi'rmir.  Tartar. 

GITIIAGO.  A  name  used  by  Pliny, 
for  the  Lolium,  or  darnel-grass. 

GIZZARD.  The  stomach  of  poultry. 
Those  from  white  flesh,  have  long  been  con- 
sidered, in  France,  as  medicinal.  They  have 
been  recommended  in  obstructions  of  the 
urinary  passages,  complaints  of  the  bladder, 
and  nephritic  pains ;  but  particularly  as  a 
febrifuge.  Bouillon  Lagrange  considers 
Its  principal  substance  as  oxygenated  gela- 
tme,  with  a  small  quantity  of  extractive 
matter. 

Glabe'lla.  (From  glaber,  smooth;  be- 
cause It  is  without  hair.)  The  space  betwixt 
the  eyebrows. 

GLABER.      Glabrous;   Smooth;  ap. 
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plied  to  stems,  leaves,  seeds,  &c.  of  plants, 
and  opposed  to  all  kinds  of  hairiness  and 
pubescence  ;  as  in  the  stem  of  the  Euphorbia 
jieplus,  and  the  seeds  of  Galium  montanum. 
GLACIES.  Ice. 

GLADrOLUS.  (Diminutive  of  gladius, 
a  sword ;  so  named  from  the  sword-like 
shape  of  its  leaf. )  Tlie  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linneean  system.  Class,  Tri- 
andria.;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Gladiolus  luteus.  See  Iris  j^seuda- 
corus. 

Gla'ma.  TXafxa.    The  sordes  of  tlie  eye. 

GLAND.  Glans.  Glanduta.  I.  In  ana- 
tomy, an  organic  part  of  the  body,  composed 
of  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  absorbents,  and 
destined  for  the  secretion  or  alteration  of 
some  peculiar  fluid.  The  glands  of  the  hu- 
man body  are  divided,  by  anatomists,  into 
different  classes,  either  according  to  their 
structure,  or  the  fluid  they  contain.  Ac- 
cording to  their  fabric,  they  are  distinguished 
into  four  classes : 

1.  Simple  glands. 

2.  Compounds  of  simple  glands. 
S.  Conglobate  glands. 
4.  Conglomerate  glands. 
According  to  their  fluid  contents,  they  are 

more  properly  divided  into, 

1.  Mucous  glands. 

2.  Sebaceous  glands. 

3.  Lymphatic  glands. 

4.  Salival  glands. 

5.  Lachrymal  glands. 

1.  Sim^ile  glands  small  hollow  follicles, 
covered  with  a  peculiar  membrane,  and 
having  a  proper  excretory  duct,  through 
whiclTthey  evacuate  the  liquor  contained  in 
their  cavity.  Such  are  the  mucous  glands 
of  the  nose,  tongue,  fauces,  trachea,  sto- 
mach,' intestine  and  urinary  bladder,  the 
sebaceous  glands  about  the  anus,  and  those 
of  the  ear.  These  simple  glands  are  cither 
dispersed  here  and  there,  or  are  contiguous 
to  one  another,  forming  a  heap  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  are  not  covered  by  a  com- 
mon membrane,  but  each  hath  its  own  ex- 
cretory duct,  which  is  never  joined  to  the 
excretory  duct  of  another  gland.  The  former 
are  termed  solitary  simple  glands,  the  latter 
aggre"-ate  or  congregate  simple  glands. 

2.  The  compound  glands  consist  of  many 
simple  glands,  the  excretory  ducts  of  which 
are  joined  in  one  common  excretory  duct ; 
as  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  face,  lips, 
palate,  and  various  parts  of  the  skin,  espe- 
cially about  the  pubes. 

3.  Conglobate,  or,  as  they  are  also  caUed, 
lymphatic  glands,  arc  those  into  which  lym- 
phatic vessels  enter,  and  from  which  tliey  go 
out  again :  as  the  mesenteric,  lumbar,  &c. 
They  have  no  excretory  duct,  but  are  com- 
posed of  a  texture  of  lymphatic  vessels 
connected  together  by  cellular  membrane  : 
tliey  are  the  largest  in  the  foetus. 

4.  Conglomerate  glands  arc  composed  of 
a  congeries  of  many  simple  glands,  the 
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excretory  ducts  of  which  open  into  one 
common  trunk  :  as  tlie  parotid  gland,  tliyroid 
gland,  pancreas,  and  all  the  salival  glands. 
Conglomerate  glands. differ  but  little  from 
the  compound  glands,  yet  they  are  composed 
of  more  simple  glands  than  the  compound. 

The  excretory  duct  of  a  gland  is  the  duct 
through  which  the  fluid  of  the  gland  is  ex- 
creted. The  vessels  and  nerves  of  glands 
always  come  from  the  neighbouring  parts, 
and  the  arteries  appear  to  possess  a  high 
degree  of  irritability.  The  use  of  the  glands 
is  to  separate  a  peculiar  liquor,  or  to  change 
it.  The  use  of  the  conglobate  glands  is 
unknown. 

II.  In  botany,  Linnaeus  defines  it,  a  little 
tumour  discharging  r»  fluid. 

From  their  situation  they  are  said  to  be, 

1.  Foliares,  when  on  the  surface  of  the 
leaf;  as  in  the  Gossi/piiun  religiosttm,  which 
has  one  gland  on  the  leaf ;  and  Gossi/jnum 
barbadense,  the  leaves  of  which  have  three.  ^ 

2.  Petiolares,  when  in  the  footstalk ;  as  in 
Frunus  cerasus. 

3.  Corollares.  The  claw  of  the  corolla 
of  the  Berberis  vulgaris  has  two  glands. 

4.  Filamentares,  in  the  filaments;  as  in 
Diclanmus  albus. 

From  tlieir  adhesion, 

1.  Glandula  sessilis,  without  any  pedun- 
cle ;  as  in  Prunus  cerasus. 

2.  Glandula  pedicUlata,  furnished  widi  a 
peduncle  ;  as  in  Drosera. 

Glands  are  abundant  on  the  stalk  and 
calyx  of  the  moss-rose,  and  between  the 
serratures  of  the  leaf  of  the  Salix  pentan- 
dria;  on  the  footstalks  of  the  Vibuniurn. 
opulus,  and  various  species  of  passion-flower. 
The  liquor  discharged  is  resinous  and 
fragrant. 

GLANDORP,  Matthias  Louis,  was 
born  at  Cologne,  in  1595.  Soon  after  com- 
mencing his  medical  pursuits,  he  went  to 
Padua,  which  had  at  that  time  great  repu- 
tation. He  improved  so  much  in  anatomy 
under  Spigelius,  that  he  was  deemed  com- 
petent to  give  public  demonstrations :  and 
he  took  his  degree  in  1618.  He  settled  in 
Bremen,  whence  his  family  originated  ;  and 
he  was  so  successful  in  practice,  that  he  was 
raised  to  the  most  honourable  offices.  He 
was  physician  to  the  archbishop,  and  to  tJie 
republic,  when  he  died  in  1640.  He  left 
several  works,  with  plates,  containing  many 
important  observations  on  anatomy,  &c. 
The  principal  are  his  "  Speculum  Clurur- 
fforum,"  and  a  Treatise  on  Issues  and  Se- 
tons.  He  was  very  partial  to  the  use  of  the 
actual  cautery,  even  in  the  most  common 

disorders.  c  , 

GLA'NDUL  A.  (A  diminuUvc  of  glans, 
a  gland.)    A  small  gland.    See  Gla7id. 

Glanbula  lachrymalis.  See  Lachry- 
mal gland. 

Glandule  myrtiformes.  See  Cariin- 
culec  myrtiformcs. 

CLANDULiK  PACcmoNi,«.    A  number  ot 
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Sill  "f      a«cer-   terish  somewhat  aromatic  taste.    It  is  one  of 

Pl-tB  which  was  formerly  much  e 


dura  mater,  about  the  sides  of  the  longitu- 
dinal sinus.     Their  use  is  not  known. 

Glandulosoca'kneus.  An  epithet  given 
by  Ruysch  to  some  excrescences,  which  he 
observed  in  the  bladder. 

GLANDULOSUS.  Glandular.  ].  In 
anatomy,  having  the  appearance,  structure, 
or  function  of  a  gland. 

2.  In  botany,  applied  to  leaves  which 
have  little  glandiform  elevations;  as  the 
bay-leaved  willow,  and  Hypericum  mon- 
tamim. 

GLANS.  A  gland,  or  nut.  See 
Gland. 

Glans  penis.  Tlie  very  vascular  body 
tliat  foi-ms  the  apex  of  tlie  penis.  The  pos- 
terior circle  is  termed  the  cururm  glandis. 
See  Corjms  spongiosum  urethra;, 

Glans  unguentaria.  See  GuUmidina 
moringa,  flp 

GLASS.    This  substance  was  form  A* 
employed  by  surgeons,  when  roughly  powS 
dered,  to  destroy  opacities  of  the  cornea. 
Glass  of  antimony.    See  Antimony. 
Glass-iuort,  snaU-seeded.     See  Salsola  kali. 
Gla  stum.     {QMasi  callastum  ;  from  Cal- 
Im,  who  first  used  it.)   The  herb  woad.  See 
Isatis  iinctoria. 

Glauber's  salt.  A  sulphate  of  soda.  It  is 
found  native  in  Bohemia,  and  is  the  pro- 
duce of  art.    See  Sodcs  sulplias. 

GLAUBERITE.  A  native  crystallised 
salt,  composed  of  dry  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
dry  sulphate  of  soda,  found  in  rock  salt  at 
ViUarubra  in  Spain. 

GLAUCEDO.  (From  7A.0WOS,  bluish, 
or  greenish  tint.)    See  Glaucoma. 

GLAU'CIUM.  (So  named  from  its 
glaucous  or  sea-green  colour.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnccan  system. 
Class,  Po/yanrfria;  OrAer,  Monogunia.)  The 
homed  poppy. 

GLAUCO'MA.  (From  7Aawo,,  blue- 
because  of  the  eye  becoming  of  a  blue  or 
sea-green  colour.)  Glaucedo  ;  Gluucosis ; 
Apoglaucosis.  1.  An  opacity  of  the  vitre- 
ous humour.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  and 
IS  only  to  be  known  by  a  very  attentive  ex- 
amination of  the  eye. 

2.  A  species  of  cataract.    See  Cataract 
GLAUCO'SIS.    See  Glaucoma 
GLAUCUS.       {TKavKos,  sea-green.) 
btems  are  called  glaucous  which  are  clothed 
with  a  fine  sea-green  mealiness,  which  easily 
i-ubs  off;  as  in  Cldora  peifuliala. 

GLECO'MA.  (From  y\T]x<ov,  the  name 
of  a  plant  in  Dioscorides.j  Class,  Didyna- 
fnui;  Order,  Gymnospermia.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnrean  system. 
Oround-ivy. 

Glecoma  hederacea.  The  systematic 
ZZrl    ^Vf^-'l-y       gill,  ffedera 

crS'  of  lt~s~^"This  IS"""''" 
,      I  ""Id.  us.       iius  indigenous 

plant  has  a  pecuhar  strong  smell,  and  a  bit- 


teemed  for  possessing  virtues  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  cannot  be  detected.  In  obstinate 
coughs,  It  is  a  favourite  remedy  with  the 
poor. 

Gle'chon.    (TAnxw.)  Pennyroyal. 
Glechoni'tes.     (From  yArixcov,  penny- 


penny- 


royal.)    Wine   impregnated  with 
royal. 

GLEET.  In  consequence  of  the  re- 
peated attacks  of  gonorrhcca,  and  the  debi- 
lity of  the^  part  occasioned  thereby,  it  not 
unfrequently  happens,  that  a  gleet,  or  con- 
stant small  discharge  takes  place,  or  remains 
behind,  after  all  danger  of  infection  is  re- 
moved. Mr.  Hunter  remarks,  that  it  dif- 
fers fi  om  gonorrhoea  in  being  univfectious, 
and  m  the  discharge  consisting  of  globular 
l>articles,  contained  in  a  slimy  mucus,  in- 
stead of  serum.  It  is  unattended  with  pain, 
scalding  m  making  of  water,  &c. 

GLE'NE.  TX-nvT).  Strictly  signifies  the 
cavity  or  socket  of  the  eye;  but  by  some 
anatomists  is  also  used  for  that  cavity  of  a 
bone  which  receives  another  within  it 

GLE'NOID.  [Glenoides;  fromyx-nw, 
a  cavity,  and  ctSos,  resemblance.)  The  naine 
ot  articulate  cavities  of  bones. 

Gleu'cinum,  (From  yXm,  must.) 
An  ointment,  in  the  preparation  of  which 
was  must. 

Gleu'xis.  (From  yXevKvs,  sweet.)  A 
sweet  wine.  ' 

GLIADINE.  SeeGto. 
Glisceiie.  To  increase  gradually,  pro- 
perly as  hre  does;  but,  by  physical  wriiers 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  natural  lieat  and 
increase  of  spirits ;  and  by  others  to  the 
exacerbation  of  fevers  which  return  periodi- 

"gLiSCHRO'CHOLOS.  (From-,A,.. 
Xpos,  viscid,  and  ^oAt?,  the  bile.)  Viscid 
bihous  excrement. 

GLISCRA'SMA.    (From  yXcaxpa.^,^, 
to  become  glutinous.)    Viscidity.  • 
Glisoma'rgo.    White  chalk. 
GLISSON,  Francis,  was  born  in  Dor- 
setshire,  1597.    _  He  studied  at  both'  Sie 
English  universities;  but  took  his  degree  of 
doctor  ,n  Cambridge,  where  he  was  made 
Regius  professor  of  Physic,  which  office  he 
held  about  forty  years.  He  settled,  however 
to  practise  in  London,  and  became  a  Fellow 
of  the  College  in  16.'35;  four  years  aft  or 
whid.  he  was  chosen  re'ader  of^lTatomv 
and  distinguished  himself  much 
tures  «  De  Morbis  Partiiun,"  vvh  ih  he" 
was  requested  to  publish.    During  fciv^l 
wars  he  retired  to  Colchester  wl,„..f 
tised  with  great 

s  sS  ty,  ^i^rz^'t  "'^"'''^'•■^ 

u„i  1       11  auout  the  year  1C4.5 

lield  week  y  meetin<r«  ;,i  T  "1  ^"••^j 

Natnrnl  PKii  ^  London  to  promote 
Natural  Ph  losophy  ;  and  which  having  re- 
uioved  to  Oxford  during  the  froublest  was 
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augmented  after  the  Restoration,  and  bo- 
oame  ultimately  the  present  Royal  Society. 
He  was  afterwards  several  years  president 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty.  He  left  the  follow- 
ing valuable  works:  1.  A  Treatise  on  the 
Rickets.  2.  The  Anatomy  of  the  Liver, 
which  he  described  much  more  accurately 
than  any  one  before,  and  particularly  the 
capsule  of  the  Vena  Portarum,  which  has 
since  been  named  after  him.  fJ.  A  large 
metaphysical  treatise  "  De  Natura  Sub- 
stantiai  Energetica,"  after  the  manner  of 
Aristotle.  4.  A  Treatise  on  the  Stomach, 
Intestines,  &c,  a  well-arranged  and  com- 
prehensive work,  with  various  new  obser- 
vations, which  came  out  the  year  before  his 
death, 

Glisson's  Capsule.    See  Capsule  of  Glisson. 

GLOB  ATE.    See  Gland. 

GLOBOSUS.  Globose.  A  root  is  so 
called  which  is  rounded,  and  gives  oli'  radi- 
cles in  every  direction ;  as  that  of  the 
Cyclamen  europeum.  The  receptacle  of  the 
Cephulantlms  and  Naudca,  are  so  called 
from  their  form. 

GLOBULA'RIA.  (From  globus,  a 
globe:  so  called  from  the  shape  of  its 
flowei-. )    The  French  daisy. 

Globula'ria  alypom.  The  leaves  of 
this  plant  are  used  in  some  parts  of  Spain 
in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease.  It 
is  said  to  act  also  as  a  powerful  but  safe 
cathartic. 

GLO'BUS.    A  ball. 

Globus  hystericus.  The  air  rising  in 
the  oesophagus,  and  prevented  by  spasm 
from  reaching  the  mouth,  is  so  called  by 
authors,  because  it  mostly  attends  hysteria, 
and  gives  the  sensation  of  a  ball  ascending 
in  the  throat. 

GLOCHIS.  (r\wx»s,  cuspis  tell)  A 
pointed  hair.  A  sharp  point:  used  m 
botany  to  a  bristle-like  pubescence,  which  is 
turned  backwards  at  its  point  into  many 
straight  teeth. 

GLO'MER.  A  clue  of  thread.  A  term 
mostly  applied  to  glands. 

GLOMERATE.  A  gland  is  so  called 
which  is  formed  of  a  glomer  of  sanguine- 
ous vessels,  having  no  cavity,  but  furnished 
with  an  excretory  duct;  as  the  lachrymal 
and  mammary  glands. 

GLOMERULUS.  In  botany,  a  small 
tuft,  or  capitulum,  mostly  in  the  axilla  of  the 
peduncle. 

GLOSSA'GRA.  (From  'yXvaaa,  the 
tongue,  and  ay  pa,  a  seizure.)  A  violent 
pain  in  the  tongue. 

GLO'SSO.  (From7\&i(rcro,  the  tongue. ) 
Names  compounded  with  this  word  belong 
to  muscles,  nerves,  or  vessels,  from  tlieir 
being  attached,  or  going  to  the  tongue. 

Glosso-phahyngeal  nerves.  Tlie  ninth 
pair  of  nerves.  They  arise  from  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  cerebellum,  which  run  to  the 
medulla  spinalis,  and  terminate  by  nume- 
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rous  branches  in  the  muscles  of  the  tbngut 
and  pharynx. 

Glosso-pharynqeus.  See  Conslriclor 
phnri/iigeus  superior. 

Glosso-staphylinus.  See  Comlriclor 
islhmi  faucium. 

Glossoca'tochos.  ( From vXwffcra,  tongue, 
and  Karex"',  to  hold.)  An  instrument  in 
P.  iEgineta  for  depressing  the  tongue.  A 
spatula  linguae.  The  ancient  glossocato- 
chus  was  a  sort  of  forceps,  one  of  the  blades 
of  which  served  to  depress  the  tongue,  wliile 
the  other  was  applied  under  the  chin. 

GLOSSOCE'LE.  (From  yXoxraa,  the 
tongue,  and  /c7jA.-/j,  a  tumour.)  An  extru- 
sion of  the  tongue. 

Glossocojia.  A  retraction  of  the 
tongue. 

Glossocomi'on.  ( From  yKwaaa,  a  tongue, 
and  Kofiiu,  to  guard.)  By  this  was  for- 
merly meant  a  case  for  the  tongue,  for  a 
hautboy  ;  but  the  old  surgeons,  by  meta- 
phor, use  it  to  signify  an  instrument,  or 
case,  for  containing  a  fractured  limb. 

GLO'TTA.  (rA-arrJo,  the  tongue.)  The 
tongue. 

GLO'TTIS.  (From  7\a)T7a,  the  tongue. ) 
The  superior  opening  of  the  larynx  at  the 
bottom  6f  the  tongue. 

GLUCINA.  (From  yXvKvs,  which  sig- 
nifies sweet,  because  it  gives  that  taste  to  the 
salts  in  forms.)  The  name  of  an  earth,  for 
the  discovery  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Vauquelin,  who  found  it,  in  1795,  in  the 
Aigue-marine  or  beryl,  a  transparent  stone, 
of  a  green  colour,  and  in  the  emerald  of 
Peru.  It  exists  combined  with  silex,  alu- 
mine,  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron,  in  the  one  ; 
and  with  the  same  earths,  and  oxide  ot 
chrome,  in  the  other.  It  has  lately  been 
discovered  in  the  gadolinite  by  Mr.  Eke- 
berg. 

Glucina  is  white,  light,  and  soft  to  the 
touch.  It  is  insipid,  and  adheres  to  the 
tongue;  and  is  infusible  by  itself  in  the 
fire.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.967.  It  is 
soluble  in  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  and 
in  all  the  acids  except  the  carbonic  and 
phosphoric,  and  forms  with  them  saccha- 
rine and  slightly  astringent  salts.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly soluble  in  sulphuric  acid  used  to 
excess.  It  is  fusible  with  borax,  and  forms 
with  it  a  transparent  glass.  It  absorbs  one- 
fourth  of  its  \veight  of  carbonic  acid.  It 
decomposes  sulphate  ofalumine.  It  is  not 
precipitated  by  the  hydro-sulphurets  nor  by 
prussiate  of  potassa,  but  by  all  the  succi- 
nates. Its  affinity  for  the  acids  is  mterme- 
diate  between  magnesia  and  alumine. 

To  obtain  this  earth,  reduce  some  berj-l 
to  an  impalpable  powder,  fuse  it  with  three 
times  its  weight  of  potassa,  and  dissolve  the 
mass  in  muriatic  acid.  Separate  the  silex 
by  evaporation  and  filtration,  and  decom- 
pose the  remaining  fluid  by  adding  carbo- 
nate of  potassa  ;  re-dissolve  the  deposit  when 
washed  in  sulphuric  acid,  aiul  by  mingling 
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this  solution  with  sulphate  of  potassa,  alum 
will  be  obtained,  which  crystallises. 

Then  mix  the  fluid  with  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  must  be  used 
in  excess  ;  filter  and  boil  it,  and  a  white 
powder  will  gradually  fall  down,  which  is 
glucine. 

GLUE.    An  inspissated  jelly  made  from 
the  parings  of  hides  and  other  offals,  by 
boiling  them  in  water,  straining  through  a 
wicker  basket,  suffering  the  impurities  to 
subside,  and  then  boiling  it  a  second  time. 
The  articles  should  first  be  digested  in  lime 
water,  to  cleanse  them   from  grease  and 
dirt;  then"  steeped  in  water,  stirring  them 
well  from  time  to  time  ;  and,  histly,  laid  in  a 
heap,  to  have  the  water  pressed  out,  before 
they  are  put  into  the  boiler.    Some  recom- 
mend, that  the  water  should  be  kept  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  a  boiling  heat,  without 
suffering  it  to  enter  into  ebullition.    In  this 
state  it  is  poured  into  flat  frames  or  moulds, 
then  cut  into  square  pieces  when  congealed, 
and  afterwards  dried  in  a  coarse  net.     It  is 
said  to  improve  by  age ;  and  that  glue  is 
reckoned  die  best,  which  swells  consider- 
ably^ without  dissolving  by  three  or  four 
days'  infusion  in  cold  water,  and  recovers 
Its  former  dimensions  and  properties  by  dry. 
ing.  Shreds  or  parings  of  vellum,  parchment, 
or  white  leather,  make  a  clear  and  almost 
colourless  glue, 

GLUM  A.  ( Gluma,  d  glubendo,  a  husk 
of  com.)  The  husk.  The  peculiar  calyx 
ot  grasses  and  grass-like  plants,  of  a  chafiV 
texture,  formed  of  little  concave  leaflets 
which  are  called  valves.  To  the  husk  belongs 
the  arista,  the  beard  or  awn.  See  Arista. 
J  he  gluma  is, 

1.  Univalve,  in  Loilum  jierenne. 

2.  Bivalve,  in  most  grasses. 

3.  Trivalved  in  Funicum  miliacmm. 

4.  Mani/-valved,  in  Uniola  paniculata. 

0.  Coloured,  otherwise  than  green  ;  as  in 
Holcus  bicolor. 

From  the  number  of  flowers  the  husk 
contains,  it  is  called, 

\.  Gluma  uniflora,  one-flowered:  as  in 
l-'anicnvi. 

2.  G.  biftora,  with  two  ;  as  in  Aira. 

and  ^^raa"''^"'^"'  '"''''"^  ^""^ 

From  the  external  appearance,  the  gluma 
IS  termed,  '  ° 

1 .  Glabrous,  smooth ;  as  in  Holcus  laxus. 

2.  Hispid,  bristly  ;  as  in  Secale  orientate. 

3.  Striate :  as  in  Holcus  striatus. 

4.  Villose  :  as  in  Holcus  sorgham,  Holcus 
sacckaratus,  and  Bromus purgans. 

5.  Ciliate,  fringed ;  as  in  Bromus  ciliatus. 

6.  Beardless ;  as  in  Briza  and  Poa. 

7-  Aimed;  as  in  Hordeum. 

GLUMOSUS.    A  flower  is  so  called, 

which  is  aggregate,  and  has  a  glumous  or 
husky  calyx.  ° 

tocks!'^^^'^^"     ^'^l°"SinS  to  the  but- 
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A  branch  of  the  in- 


Gluteal  artery. 
ternal  iliac  artery. 

GLU'TEN.    (Quasi  gelulen ;  from  gelo, 
to  congeal.)    See  Glue. 

_  Gluten,  akimal.  This  substance  con- 
stitutes the  basis  of  the  fibres  of  all  the  solid 
parts.  It  resembles  in  its  properties  the 
gluten  of  vegetables. 

Gluten,  vegetable.  If  wheat-flower  be 
made  into  a  paste,  and  washed  in  a  ferge  quan- 
tity of  water,  it  is  separated  into  three  distinct 
substances:  a  mucilaginous  sacchariiie  mat- 
ter, which  is  readily  dissolved  in  the  liquor, 
and  may  be  separated  from  it  by  evaporation ; 
starch,  which  is  suspended  in  the  fluid,  and 
subsides  to  the  bottom  by  repose;  and 
gluten,  which  remains  in  the  hand,  and  is 
tenacious,  very  ductile,  somewhat  elastic, 
and  of  a  brown-grey  colour.  Tlie  first  of 
these  substances  does  not  essentially  differ 
from  other  saccharine  mucilages.  The 
second,  namely,  the  starch,  forms  a  gluey 
fluid  by  boiling  in  water,  though  it  is 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  acted  upon  by  that  fluid 
when  cold.  Its  habitudes  and  products 
with  the  fire,  or  with  nitric  acid,  are  nearly 
the  same  as  those  of  gum  and  of  sugar.  It 
appears  to  be  as  much  more  remote  from 
the  saline  state  than  gum,  as  gum  is  more 
remote  from  that  state  than  sugar. 

The  vegetable  gluten,  though  it  existed 
before  the  washing  in  the  pulverulent  form, 
and  has  acquired  its  tenacity  and  adhesive 
qualities  from  the  water  it  has  imbibed,  is 
nevertheless  totally  insoluble  in  this  fluid. 
It  has  scarcely  any  taste.     When  dry,  it  is 
semitransparent,  and  resembles  glue  in  its 
colour  and  appearance.     If  it  be  drawn  out 
thin,  when  first  obtained,  it  may  be  dried  by 
exposure  to  the  air  ;  but  if  it  be  exposed  to 
warmth  and  moisture  while  wet,  it  putrefies 
like  an  animal  substance.    The  dried  o-Jul 
ten   applied   to  the    flame  of  a  candle, 
crackles,  swells,  and  burns,  exactly  like  a 
feather,  or  piece  of  horn.    It  affords  the 
same  products  by  destructive  distillation  as 
annual  matters  do ;  is  not  soluble  in  alkohol, 
oils,  or  aether  j  and  is  acted  upon  by  acids 
aiid  alkalies,  when  heated.    Accordino- to 
Rouelle,  it  is  the  same  with  the  caseous  siib- 
tance  of  milk. 

Gluten  of  Wheat.  — Taddey,  an  Italian 
chemist,  has  lately  ascertained  that  the  glu- 
ten of  wheat  may  be  decomposed  into  two 
principles,  which  he  has  distinguished  by  the 
names,  gliadine  (from  yXia.,  gluten),  and 
nviome  (from  ^u/xtj,  ferment).  They  are 
obtained  in  a  separate  state  by  kneading  the 
tresh  gluten  in  successive  portions  of  alko- 
hol, as  long  as  that  liquid  continues  to  be- 
come milky,  when  diluted  with  water.  The 
alkohol  solutions  being  set  aside,  gradually 
deposit  a  whitish  matter,  consisting  of  small 
filaments  of  gluten,  and  become  perfectly 
transparent.  Being  now  left  to  slow  evapor- 
ation, the  gliadine  remains  behind,  of  the 
consisteiicu  of  honey,  and  mixed  with  a  little 
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yellow  resinous  matter,  from  which  it  may 
be  freed  by  digestion  in  sulphuric  ajthcr,  in 
■which  gliadine  is  notsensil)ly  soluble.  The 
portion  of  the  gluten  not  dissolved  by  the 
alkobol  is  the  zhnoiiie.  ^ 

Properties  of  Gliadine.  —  When  dry,  it  has 
a  straw-yellow  colour,  slightly  transparent, 
and  in  thin  plates,  brittle,  having  a  slight 
smell,  similar  to  that  of  honey-comb,  and, 
when  slightly  heated,  giving  out  an  odour 
similar  to  that  of  boiled  apples.  In  the 
mouth,  it  becomes  adhesive,  and  has  a 
sweetish  and  balsamic  taste.  It  is  pretty 
soluble  in  boiling  allcohol,  which  loses  its 
transparency  in  proportion  as  it  cools,  and 
then  retains  only  a  small  quantity  in  solu- 
tion. It  forms  a  kind  of  varnish  in  those 
bodies  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  softens, 
but  does  not  dissolve  in  cold  distilled  water. 
At  a  boiling  heat  it  is  converted  into  froth, 
and  the  liquid  remains  slightly  milky.  It  is 
specifically  heavier  than  water. 

The  alkoholic  solution  of  gliadine  becomes 
milky  when  mixed  with  water,  and  is  preci- 
pitated in  white  flocks  by  tlie  alkaline  car- 
bonates. It  is  scarcely  affected  by  the 
mineral  and  vegetable  acids.  Dry  gliadine 
dissolves  in  caustic  alkalies  and  in  acids.  It 
swells  upon  red-hot  coals,  and  then  contracts 
in  the  manner  of  animal  substances.  It 
bums  with  a  pretty  lively  flame,  and  leaves 
behind  it  a  light  spongy  charcoal,  difficult 
to  incinerate.  .  Gliadine,  in  some  respects, 
approaches  the  properties  of  resins;  but 
differs  from  them  in  being  insoluble  in  sul- 
phuric £Ether.  It  is  very  sensibly  affected 
by  the  infusion  of  nut-galls.  It  is  capable 
of  itself  of  undergoing  a  slow  fermentation, 
and  produces  fermentation  in  saccharine 
substances. 

From  the  flour  of  barley,  rye,  or  oats,  no 
gluten  can  be  extracted  as  from  that  of 
wheat,  probably  because  they  contain  too 
small  a  quantity. 

The  residue  of  wheat  which  is  not  dis- 
solved by  alkohol,  is  called  zimome.  If  this 
be  boiled  repeatedly  in  alkohol,  it  is  obtain- 
ed pure. 

Zimome  thus  purified  has  the  form  of 
small  globules,  or  constitutes  a  shapeless 
mass,  which  is  hard,  tough,  destitute  of  co- 
hesion, and  of  an  ash-white  colour.  When 
washed  in  water,  it  recovers  part  of  its  vis- 
cosity, and  becomes  quickly  brown,  when 
left  in  contact  with  the  air.  It  is  specifically 
heavier  than  water.  Its  mode  of  ferment- 
ing is  no  longer  that  of  gluten  ;  for  when  it 
purifies  it  exhales  a  foetid  urinous  odour. 
It  dissolves  completely  in  vinegar,  and  m 
the  mineral  acids  at  a  boiling  temperature. 
With  caustic  potassa,  it  combines  and  forms 
a  kind  of  soap.  When  put  into  lime  water, 
or  into  the  solutions  of  the  alkaline  carbo- 
nates, it  becomes  harder,  and  assumes  a  ncvir 
appearance  without  dissolving.  When  thrown 
Upon  red-hot  coals,  it  exhales  an  odour 


similar  to  that  of  burning  Iiair  or  lioofs,  and 
burns  with  flame. 

Zimome  is  to  be  found  in  several  parts  of 
vegetables.  It  produces  various  kinds  of 
fermentation,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
substance  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

GLUTE'US.  (From  yXovros,  the  but- 
tocks.) The  name  of  some  muscles  of  the 
buttocks. 

-   Gluteus  maximus.       Gluteus  inagmis 
of  Albinus.     Glutceus  major  of  Cowper;  and 
Ilio  sacro  femoral  of  Dumas.    A  broad  ra- 
diated muscle,  on  which  we  sit,  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  strong  fasciculi,  is  covered 
by  a  pretty  tliick  aponeurosis  derived  from 
the  fascia  lata,  and  is  situated  immediately 
under  the  integuments.  It  arises  fleshy  from 
the  outer  lip  of  somewhat  more  than  the 
posterior  half  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium, 
from  the  ligaments  that  cover  the  two  pos- 
terior spinous  processes  ;  from  tlie  posterior 
sacro-ischiatic  ligament ;  and  from  the  outer 
sides  of  the  os  sacrum  and  os  coccygis. 
From  these  origins  the  fibres  of  the  muscle 
run  towards  the  great  trochanter  of  the  os 
femoris,  where  they  form  a  broad  and  thick 
tendon,  between  which  and  the  trochanter 
there  is  a  considerable  bursa  mucosa.  This 
tendon  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
linea  aspera,  for  the  space  of  two  or  three 
inches  downwards  ;  and  sends  off  fibres  to 
the  fascia  lata,  and  to  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  vastus  externus.    This  muscle  serves 
to  extend  the  thigh,  by  pulling  it  directly 
backwards  ;  at  the  same  time  it  draws  it  a 
little  outwards,  and  thus  assists  in  its  rota- 
tory motion.    Its  origin  from  the  coccyx 
seems  to    prevent  that  bone  from  being 
forced  too  far  backwards. 

Gluteus  medius.  Ilio  irochaniericn  of 
Dumas.  The  posterior  half  of  tiiis  muscle 
is  covered  by  the  gluteus  maximus,  which 
it  greatly  resembles  in  shape  ;  but  the  ante- 
rior and  upper  part  of  it  is  covered  only  by 
the  integuments,  and  by  a  tendinous  mem- 
brane which  belongs  to  the  fascia  lata.  It 
arises  fleshy  from  the  outer  lip  of  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  from  part 
of  the  posterior  surface  of  that  bone,  and 
likewise  from  tlie  fascia  tliat  covers  it. 
From  these  origins  its  fibres  run  towai-ds 
the  great  trochanter,  into  tlie  outer  and  pos- 
terior part  of  which  it  is  inserted  by  a  broad 
tendon.  Between  this  tendon  and  the 
trochanter  there  is  a  small  Uiin  bursa 
mitcosa.  The  uses  of  tliis  muscle  arc  neariy 
the  same  as  those  of  the  gluteus  maximus  ; 
but  it  is  not  confined,  like  that  muscle,  to 
rolling  the  os  femoris  outwards,  its  anterior 
portion  being  capable  of  turning  Uiat  bone 
a  little  inwards.  As  it  has  no  origin  from 
the  coccyx,  it  can  have  no  effect  on  thatbonc. 

Glutjsus  minimus.  Glut<Bus  minor  of 
Albinus  and  Cowper;  and  Ilio  ischii  trochan- 
tericn  of  Dumas.  A  radiated  muscle,  is 
situated  under  the  gluteus  medius.  In  adults, 
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and  especially  in  old  subjectSj  its  outer  sur- 
face is  usually  tendinous.  It  arises  fleshy 
between  the  two  semicircular  ridges  -we  ob- 
serve on  the  outer  surface  of  tlie  ilium,  and 
likewise  from  tlie  edge  of  its  great  niche. 
Its  fibres  run,  in  different  directions,  towards 
a  thicli  flat  tendon,  which  adheres  to  a  capsu- 
lar ligament  of  the  joint,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  fore  and  upper  part  of  the  great  troclian- 
ter.  A  small  buna  mucosa  may  be  observed 
between  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  and  the 
trochanter.  This  muscle  assists  tiie  two  for- 
mer in  drawing  the  thigh  backwards  and 
outwards,  and  in  rolling  it.  It  may  like- 
wise serve  to  prevent  the  capsular  ligament 
from  being  pinclied  in  the  motions  of  the 
joint. 

GLU'TIA.  (From'7A.ouTos,the  buttocks.) 
The  buttocks.    See  Nates. 

Gluttu'i'axens.  (From  gluUus,  the 
throat,  and  pateo,  to  extend.)  The  stomach, 
tvhich  is  an  extension  of  the  throat. 

GLU'TUS.    {VKovTos;  from  -yKoios,  fil- 
thy.)    TJie  buttock.     See  Nates. 

Gltca'sma.    (  From  tAv/ci/s,  sweet. )  A 
sweet  medicated  wine. 

Glycypi'cros.  (From  jKvkvs,  sweet, 
and  TTiKpo',,  bitter  :  so  called  from  its  bitter- 
ish sweet  taste. )     See  Solanum  Dulcamara. 

GLYCYRliHIZA.  (From  yKvKvs, 
sweet,  and  pi^a,  a  root.)  1.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system. 
Class,  DiadeljMa ;  Order,  Becandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  liquorice. 
See  Gli/cyrrhiza  glabra. 

Glycyrrhiza  echinata.  This  species 
of  liquorice  is  substituted  in  some  places  for 
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the  root  of  the  glabra. 

GLYCYRRHrzA  GLABRA.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  liquorice.  Glyctji-rkiza  ; 
leguviinibu,s  glabris,  stipitlis  nullis,  foliol'n 
impnri  petiolato.  A  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  but  cultivated  in  Britain.  The 
root  contains  a  great  quantity  of  sac- 
charine matter,  joined  with  some  propor- 
tion of  mucilage,  and  hence  it  has  a  viscid 
sweet  taste.  It  is  in  common  use  as  a  pec- 
toral or  emollient,  in  catarrhall  defluxions 
on  tlie  breast,  couglis,  lioarsenesses,  tS:c.  In- 
fusions, or  the  extract  made  from  it,  wliich 
is  called  Spanish  lirpwricc,  afford  likewise 
very  commodious  vehicles  for  the  exhibition 
of  other  medicines;  the  liquorice  taste  con- 
ceal mg  that  of  unpalatable  drugs  more 
etfectually  than  syrups  or  any  of  the  sweets 
of  the  saccharine  kind. 

Glycysa'ncon.  (From  yXvKvs,  sweet 
and  ajKuv,  the  elI)ow  :  so  called  frotn  its 
sweetish  taste,  and  its  inflections,  or  ell)ows 
at  the  joints.)    A  species  of  soutliern  wood. 

G.NAPHA'I.IUM.  (From  yva<l>aAo;^, 
cotton:  so  named  from  its  soft  downy  sur- 
face.) 1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  L,nna=an  system.  Class,  S>/nge7iesia ; 
Urclcr,  Poh/gamia  superfl.ua. 

2.  The  pharmaeopre'ial  name  of  the  herb 
cotton  weed.    See  Gnaphalium  diokum. 


Gnaphahum  arenarium.  The  flowers 
of  this  plant,  as  well  as  those  of  the  gna- 
phalium stoBchas,  are  called  in  the  pharma- 
copoeias, Jlores  elichrysi.     See  Gnaphaliiwi 

stcecluis. 

Gnaphalium  nioicuju.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  pes.  cati.  Gnaphaliu7n  albinum. 
Cotton  weed.  The  flores  gnaphalii  of  the 
pharmacopcsias,  called  also  Jlores  hispidultB, 
seu  pedes  cati,  are  the  produce  of  this  plant. 
They  are  now  quite  obsolete,  but  were  for- 
merly used  as  astringents,  and  recommended 
in  tlie  cure  of  hooping-pough,  phthisis  pul- 
monalis,  and  hsemoptysis, 

Gnaphalium  stcedhas.  The  systematic 
name  of  Goldilocks.  Elichrysum;  Stcechas 
cilrina.  The  flowers  of  this  small  downy 
plant  are  warm,  pungent,  and  bitter,  and 
said  to  possess  aperient  and  corroborant 
virtues. 

Gna'thus.     (From  yvairlw,  to  bend;- so 
called  from  their  curvature.)    1,  The  jaw, 
or  jaw-bones. 
2.  The  cheek. 

GNEISS.  A  compound  rock,  consist- 
ing of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mipa,  disposed  in 
slates,  from  the  prepondeyance  of  tlie  mica 
scales. 

Gni'dius.    a  term  applied  by  Hippo- 
crates, and  otliers  since,  to  some  medicinal 
precepts  wrote  in  the  island  of  Gnidos. 
Goat's-rue.     See  Galega. 
Goat's-thorit^    See  Astragalus  veriis. 
GOAT- WEED.    See  (Egopodium. 
GOUT- WEED.    See  (Esopodimn  po- 
dagraria. 

_  GODD.ARD,  Jonathan,  ^yas  born  at 
Greenwich,  in  1617.      After  studying  at 
Oxford,  and  travelling  for  improvement,  he 
graduated  at  Cambridge,  and  settled  to 
piactise  in  London.      He  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in 
1646,  and  the  following  year,  appointed 
iecturer  on  Anatomy.    He  formed  a  So- 
ciety  for  Experimental    Enquiry,  which 
met  at  his  house ;   and  he  was  very  assi, 
duous  in  promoting  its  objects.  Haviner 
gained  considerable  reputation,  and  sided 
with  the  popular  party,  he  was  appointed 
by  Cromwell  chief  physician  to  the  army, 
and  attended  Iiim  in  some  of  his  expedi- 
tions.   Cromwell  then  made  him  warden 
of   Merton    College,    Oxford,  afterwards 
sole  representative  of  that  University  in  the 
short  Parliament  in  1653,  and  in  the  same 
year  one  of  the  Council  of  State.  On 
the  Restoration,  being   driven  from  Ox- 
ford, he  removed    to    Gresham  Colleee 
where   he  had  been   chosen   professor  of 
Ihysic.     Here  he  continued  to  frequen 
Zy^rlT'  save  birth  to'  the 

of  tho  fi^t  ?^'  ""^.h'' v^■as  nominated  one 
of  the  fi.s  council  of  that  institution.  He 
was  an  able  and  conscientious,  practitioner  ; 
■and  was  niduced,  partly  from  the  love  of 
expernnental  chemistry,  but  principally  from 
doubting  the  competency  of  apothecaries 
O  o  ' 
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tb  prepilt*  his  6*vh  miedkihes :  iii  which, 
however,  finding  numerous  obstacles,  he 
published  "  A  Discourse,  setting  forth  the 
unhappy  Condition  of  the  Practice  ol'  Phy- 
sic in  London  ;"  but  tliis  was  of  no  avail. 
Two  papers  of  his  appeared  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  and  many  others  in 
Birch's  History  of  the  Royal  Society.  He 
died  in  1674  of  an  aploplectic  stroke. 

GOELICKE,  Andrew  Offgx,  a  .Ger- 
man physician,  acquired  considerable  reput- 
ation ill  the  beginning  ,of  the  eighteenth 
rentury,  as  a  medical  professor,  and  espe- 
cially as  an  advocate  of  the  doctrines  of 
Stahl.    He  left  several  works,  which  relate 
principally  to  the  History  of  Anatomy,  &c. 
particularly  tlie  "  Historia  Medicinse  Uni- 
versalis," which  was  published  in  six  differ- 
ent portions  between  the  years  1 7 1 7  apd  1 7  20. 
Goitre.    See  Bronchocele. 
GOLD.    Aumni.    A  metal  found  in 
.  nature  only  in  a  metallic  state ;  most  pom- 
monly  in  grains,  ramifications,  leaves,  or 
crystals,  rhomboidal,  octahedral,  or  pyra- 
midal.   Its  matrix  is  generally  quartz,  sand  - 
fetone,  siliceous  schistus,  ,&c.    It  U  fouod 
also  in  the  sands  ,of  many  rivers,  particularly 
in  Africa,  Hungary,  and  France,  in  minute 
iiregular  grains,  .called  gold  dust.  _  Native 
gold,  found  in  compact  masses,  is  never 
completely  pure ;  it  is  alloyed  with  silver, 
or  copper,   and  sometimes  with  iron  and 
tellurium.    The  largest  piece  of  native  gold 
that  has  been  hitherto  discovered  in  Xurope, 
ivas  found  iji  the  county  of  Wicklow,  in 
Ireland,    Its  weight  was  said  to  l)e  twenty.- 
VNo  ounces,  and  the  quantity  of  alloy  it 
contained  was  very  small.    Several  other 
pieces,  exceeding  .one  ounce,  have  also  been 
discovered  at  the  same  place,  in  sand,  covered 
With  turf,  and  adjacent  to  a  rivulet. 

Gold  is  also  met  with  in  a  particular  soi* 
of  argentiferous  copper  pyrites,  called  m 
-Hungary  Gelf.    This  ore  is  found  either 
ttiassive,  or  crystallised  in  rhomboids,  £>r 
Other  irregular  .quadrangular  or  polygonal 
masses.    It  exists  likewise  in  the  sulphurated 
•ores  of  Nagaya  in  Transylvania.  ITiese 
all  contain  the   metal  called  tellurium. 
..BerthoUet,  and  .other  French  chemists,  have 
obtained  gold  out  ,of  the  ashes  of  vegetables. 
G  O  L  D-  C  CP.    See  Ranunculus. 
GOLDEN-R0D.    See  Solidago  virga 

Gohlen  maidenhair.      See  Pobjiridhum 

commune.  „  ,  ,. 

GOLDILOCKS.       See  Gnaphahum 

tlcechas. 

GOMPHI'ASIS.     (From   yo)x<pos,  e. 
»ail.)      Gomphiusmus.      A  disease  of  t he 
feptli,  when  they  are    loosened  from  the 
■sockets,  like  nails  drawn  out  of  the  wood. 
QoimUASiivs.     See  Gomphiasis. 
Go'mphioi.    (From  'yofupos,  a  nail:  so 
called  because  they  are  as  nails  driven  mto 
;<hcir  sockets.)    The  dentw   tnolaWs,  or 
=  , grinding  teeth. 
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Gompho'ma.  See  Gomphosis. 
GOMPHO'SIS.  (From  yoiJi<{>ou,  to 
drive  in  a  nail.)  Gomphoma.  A  species 
of  immoveable  connection  of  bones,  in 
which  one  bone  is  fixed  in  another,  like  a 
nail  in  a  boards  as  the  teeth  in  the  alveoli 
of  the  jaws. 

GONA'LGIA.    See  Gonyalgia. 
GONA'GRA.    (From  fovv,  tlie  knee, 
and  ay  pa,  a  seizure.)    The  gout  in  the  kniee. 
GO'NE.    (yoin).)    1.  The  seed. 
2.  In  Hippocrates  it  is  the  uterus. 
GONG.    Tam-tam.    A  species  of  cym- 
bal which  produces  a  very  loud  sound  when 
sti  uck.     It  is  an  alloy  of  about  eighty  parts 
fif  copper  with  twenty  of  tin. 

GONGRO'NA.  (From  yoyfpos,  a  hard 
knot.)    1.  The  cramp. 

2.  A  knot  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

3.  A  hard  round  tumour  of  the  nervous 
parts;  but  particularly  a  bronchocele,  or 
other  hard  tumour  of  the  neck. 

Gongy'lion.  (From  yoyfv'Kos,  round.) 
A  pill. 

GONIOMETER.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  angles  of  crystals. 

GONOFDES.  (From  701/T),  seed,  and 
eiSos,  form  )  Resembling  seed.  Hippo- 
crates often  uses  it  as  an  epitliet  for  the  ex- 
crements of  the  belly,  and  for  the  contents 
of  the  urine,  when  there  is  something  in 
them  which  resembles  the  seminal  matter. 

GONORRHfE'A.  (From  701^,  the 
semen,  and  ptu,  to  flow ;  from  a  supposi- 
tion of  the  ancients,  that  it  was  a  seminal 
flux.)  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Lo- 
cales, and  order  Apocenoses  of  Dr.  Cullen's 
arrangement,  who  defines  it  a  preternatural 
flux  of  fluid  from  the  urethra  in  males,  with 
or  without  libidinous  desires.  Females,  hove- 
ever,  are  subject  to  the  same  complaint  in 
some  forms.    He  makes  four  species,  viz. 

1.  Gonorrhoea  jmra  or  beriigna  ;  a  puri- 
form  discharge  from  the  urethra,  without 
dysuria,  or  lascivious  inclination,  and  not 
following  an  impure  coimection. 

2.  Gonorrhoea  impura,  maligna,  syphili- 
tica, virulenta  ;  a  discharge  resembling  pus, 
from  the  urethra,  with  heat  of  urine,  &c. 
after  impure  coition,  to  which  often  suc- 
ceeds a  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  urethra, 
with  little  or  no  dysury,  called  a  gleet. 
This  disease  is  also  called  Fluor  albus  malig- 
nns.  Blennoi-rlmgia  by  Swediaur.  In  En- 
glish, a  clap,  from  the  old  French  word 
clapises,  which  wore  public  sliops,  kept  and 
inhabited  by  single  prostitutes,  and  gene- 
rally confined  to  a  particular  quarter  of  the 
town,  as  is  even  now  tlie  case  in  several  of 
the  great  towns  in  Italy.  In  Germany,  the 
disorder  is  named  tripper,  from  dripping  ; 
and  in  French,  chaudpisse,  from  the  heat  and 
scalding  in  making  water. 

No  certain  rule  can  be  laid  down  with 
regard  to  the  time  that  a  clap  will  take  be- 
fore it  makes  its  appearance,  after  infection 
.  h^9  been  loOnVeyed,    Wi»h  some  persons  it 


will  show  itself  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  clays,  whilst,  with  others,  there  will  not 
be  the  least  appearance  of  it  before  tlte  ex- 
piration of  some  weeks.  It  most  usually  is 
perceptible,  however,  in  the  space  of  from 
six  to  fourteen  days,  and  in  a  male,  begins 
Willi  an  uneasiness  aljout  the  parts  of  gener- 
ation, such  as  an  itching  in  the  glans  penis, 
and  a  soreness  and  tingling  sensation  along 
the  whole  course  of  the  urethra  ;  soon  after 
whicJi,  the  person  perceives  an  appearance  of 
whitish  matter  at  its  orifice,  and  also  some 
degree  of  pungency  upon  making  water. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  discharge 
of  matter  will  increase  considerably  j  will 
assume,  most  probably,  a  greenish  or  yellow- 
ish hue,  and  will  become  thinner,  and  lose 
its  adhesiveness ;  the  parts  will  also  be  oc- 
cupied witli  some  degree  of  redness  and  in- 
flammation, in  consequence  of  which  the 
glans  will  put  on  the  appearanpe  of  a  ripe 
cherry,  the  stream  of  urine  will  he  smaller 
than  usual,  owing  to  the  canal  being  ;nade 
narrower  by  the  inflamed  state  of  its  internal 
membrane,  and  a  considerable  degree  pf 
pain,  and  scalding  heat  will  be  experienced 
on  every  attempt  to  make  water. 

_  Where  the  inflammation  prevails  in  a  very 
high  degree,  it  i)revents  the  extension  of  the 
urethra,  on  the  taking  place  of  any  erection, 
so  that  the  penis  is,  at  that  time,  curved 
downwards,  with  great  pain,  which  is  much 
increased,  if  attempted  to  be  raised  towards 
the  belly,  and  tjie  stimulus  occasions  it  often 
to  be  erected,  particularly  when  the  patient 
IS  warm  m  bed,  and  so  deprives  him  of  sleep, 
producmg,  in  some  cases,  an  involuntary 
emission  of  semen. 

In  consequence  of  the  inflammation,  it 
sometimes  happens  that,  at  the  time  of  mak- 
ing  water,  owing  to  the  rupture  of  some  small 
blood-vessel,  a  slight  htemorrhage  ensues, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  blood  is  voided.  In 
consequence  of  inflammation,  the  prepuce 
hkewise  becomes  often  so  swelled  at  the  end 
tha^t  cannot  be  drawn  back,  which  sympi 
torn  IS  called  a  phimosis  j  or,  that  being 
drawn  behmd  the  gians,  it  cannot  be  re- 
turned, which  is  known  by  the  name  of  para- 
phimosis. Now  and  then,  from  the  same 
cause,  little  hard  swellings  arise  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  penis,  along  the  course 
of  the  urethra,  and  these  perhaps  suppurate 
and  form  into  fistulous  sores. 

The  adjacent  parts  sympathising  with 
those  already  affected,  the  bladder  becomes 
irritable,  and  incapable  of  retaining  the 
urine  for  any  length  of  time,  which  gives 
the  patient  a  frequent  inclination  to  make 
water,  and  he  feels  an  uneasiness  about  tl^e 
scrotum,  perina:um,  and  fundament.  More- 
over the  glands  of  the  groms  grow  indu- 
rated and  enlarged,  or  perhaps  the  testicles 
become  swelled  and  inflamed,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  experiences  Excruciating 
P^ms,  extending  from  the  seat  of  the  S 
Mm^  mQ  the  small  pf  the  back ;  h^^ts 
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hot  and  restless,  ^nd  a  smgj|  Sj^fiteBJ^ 
,  fever  arises.  "  ™ 

Where  the  part;^  are  not  occupied  by  paufth 
inflammation,  few  or  none  of  the  last-mei)- 
Uoned  symptoms  will  arise,  and  only  a 
discharge  with  a  slight  heat  or  scalding  in 
making  water  will  prevail. 

If  a  gonorrhoea  be  neither  irritated>y  any 
irregularity  of  the  patient,  nor  prolonged  by 
tlie  want  of  timely  and  proper  assistance, 
then,  in  the  course  of  about  a  fortnight,  er 
three  weeks,  the  discharge,  from  having  been 
thm  and  discoloured  at  first,  will  become 
thick,  white,  and  of  a  ropy  consistence ;  and 
from  having  gradually  begun  to  diminish  in 
quantity,  will  at  last  cease  entirely,  together 
with  every  inflammatory  symptom  whatever ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  patient  has 
led  a  life  of  intemperance  and  sensuality,  has 
partaken  freely  of  the  bottle  and  high-seji. 
soned  meats,  and  lias,  at  the  same  tiinp, 
neglected  to  pursue  the  necessaiy  means,  it 
may  then  continue   for  many  weeks  qr 
months;  and,  on  going  off,  may  leave  a 
weakness  or  gleet  behind  it,  besides  being 
accompanied  with  the  risk  of  giving  ri«e,  at 
some  distant  period,  to  a  constitutional  af- 
fection, especially  if  there  has  been,  a  neg- 
lect of  proper  cleanliness ;  for  where  vene- 
real matter  has  been  suffered  to  lodge  ba- 
tween  the  prepuce  and  glans  penis. for  any 
time,  so  as  to  have  occasioned  eitlier  exco- 
riation or  ulceration,  there  will  always  be 
ilanger  of  its  having  been  absorbed. 

Another  risk,  arising  from  tlie  long  con- 
tinuance of  a  gonorrhoea,  especially  if  it 
has  been  attended  with  inflammatory  symp- 
toms, or  has  been  of  frequent  recurrence,  is 
the  taking  place  of  one  or  more  strictures 
m  the  urethra.    These  are  sme  to  occasion 
a  considerable  degf ee  of  difficulty,  as.w^ll 
as  pain,  m  making  water,  and,  instead  of  its 
being  discharged  in  a  free  and  uninterrupted 
streain    It  splits  into  two,  or  perhaps  is 
voided  drop  by  drop.    Such  aflPeetions  be- 
come, from  neglect,  of  a  most  serious  and 
dangerous  nature,  as  they  not  unfrequently 
block  up  tlie  urethra,  so  as  to  induce  a,  toZ 
suppression  of  urine. 

Wiiere  liie  gonorrhoea  has  been  of  long 
standing,  warty  excrescences  are  likewiS 
apt  to  arise  about  the  parts  of  generation 
owing  to  tke  matter  falling  and  lodginR 
tfiereon  ;  and  they  not  unfrequontly 
botb  numerous  and  troublesome. 

Having  noticed  every  sympstom  which 
usually  attends  on  gonorrhea.  i,i  the  ^ 

1  at  II  ''"^  "^''^^^^y  to  observe! 
hat  the  same  heat  and  soreness  in  making 

S  cuV't  :  ™  discharge  of  discolourei 
i  g,  and  an  uneasiness  in  sitting,  take  pW 

n  wor^  '    /"  .'^^  '  ''"t     the  parts 

n  women,  which  are  most  apt  to  be  affected 
by  Uie  venereal  poison,  are  less  complex  in 
their  nature,  and  fewer  in  number,  than  in 
men,  so  of  course  the  former  ane  nnt  JiaWe 
O  o  2 
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to  many  of  the  symptoms  whiclr  the  latter 
are ;  and,  from  the  urinary  canal  being 
much  shorter,  and  of  a  more  simple  form, 
-  in  tliem  than  in  men,  they  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  incommoded  by  the  taking  place  of 
strictures. 

With  women,  it  indeed  often  happens, 
that  all  the  symptoms  of  a  gonorrhcca  are 
so  very  slight,  they  experience  no  other 
inconvenience  than  the  discharge,  except 
perhaps  immediately  after  menstruation,  at 
which  period,  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence 
for  them  to  perceive  some  degree  of  aggra- 
vation in  the  symptoms. 

Women  of  a  relaxed  habit,  and  such  as 
have  had  frequent  miscarriages,  are  apt  to 
be  afflicted  with  a  disease  known  by  the 
name  of  fluor  albus,  which  it  is  often  difficult 
to  distinguish  from  gonorrhoea  virulenta,  as 
■  the  matter  discharged  in  both  is,  in  many 
cases,  of  the  satne  colour  and  consistence. 
The  surest  way  of  forming  a  just  conclu- 
sion, in  instances  of  tliis  natute,  will  be  to 
draw  it  from  an  accurate  investigation,  both 
of  the  symptoms  which  are  present  and 
those  which  have  preceded  the  discharge  ;  as 
likewise  from  the  concurring  circumstances, 
such  as  the  character  and  mode  of  life  of  the 
person,  and  the  probability  there  may  be  of 
her  having  had  venereal  infection  conveyed 
to  her  by  any  connection  in  which  she  may 
be  engaged. 

Not  long  ago,  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  gonoirhoea  depended  always  upon  ul- 
cers in  the  urethra,  produeing  a  discharge 
of  purulent  matter  ;  and  such  ulcers  do,  in- 
deed, occur  in  consequence  of  a  high  degree 
of  inflammation  apd  suppuration ;  but  many 
dissections  of  persons,  who  have  died  whilst 
labouring  under  a  gonorrlicea,  have  clearly 
shown  that  the  disease  may,  and  often  does, 
exist  without  any  ulceration  in  the  urethra, 
so    that   the  discharge  which    appears  is 
usually  of  a  vitiated  mucus,  thrown  out 
from  the  mucous  follicles  xrf  the  uretlira. 
On  opening  this  canal,  in  recent  cases,  it 
usually    appears    red    and   inflamed;  its 
mucous  glands  are  somewhat  enlarged,  and 
its  cavity  is  filled  with  matter  to  within  a 
small  distance  from  its  extremity.  Where 
the- disease  has  been  of  long  continuance,  its 
-gurface  all  along,  even  to  the  bladder,  is 
generally  found  pale  and  relaxed,  without 
any  erosion. 

3.  Gonorrhoea  laxorum,  libidinosa  ;  a  pel- 
lucid discharge  from  the  urethra,  without 
erection  of  the  penis,  but  with  venereal 
thoughts  while  awake. 

4.  Gonorrhwa  dormientium.  Ondrngonos. 
When,  during  sleep,  but  dreaming  of  venereal 
engagements,  there  is  an  erection  of  the  penis, 
and  a  seminal  discharge. 

GoNORRHfflA  BAi.ANi.    A  specics  of  go- 
-norrhcaa  affecting  tlie  glans  penis  only, 
i:    GONYA'LGIA.  (From  yow,  the  knee, 
■and  oX-yoJ,  pain.)      Gonialgia  ;  Gonnlgia. 
Gout  in:  the- knee. 
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GOOSE.  Jnser.  The  Anser  domesti- 
cvs,  or  tame  goose. 

GOOSE-FOOT.    See  Chenopodium. 
GOOSE-GRASS.  See  Galium  aparine. 
GO'RDIUS.     1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  the  Order  Vermes,  of  animals. 

2.  The  gordius,  or  hair-tail  worm,  of  old 
writers,  which  is  the  seta  equina  found  m 
stagnant  marshes  and  ditches  in  Lapland, 
and  other  places. 

GoiiDius  MEBiNENsis.  The  systematic 
name  of  a  curious  animal.  SenMedinensis  veTia. 

GORGONIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
corals. 

GoRGONiA  NOBiLis.    The  red  coral. 
GOSSY'PIUM.    (From  gotne,  whence 
gottipium,  Egyptian.)      1.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  tiie  Linnman  system. 
Class,  Monndelphia ;  Order,  Pohjandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  cotton- 
tree.    See  GosS!/pium  herbaceum. 

GossTPiuM  HERBACEUM.  The  Systematic 
name  of  the  cotton-plant.  Gossyjiiunf; 
Bombcix.  GosSJjpium—foliis  qmnquelohis  sui- 
tus  eglandulosis,  caule  herbaceo,  of  Linnsns. 
The  seeds  are  directed  for  medicinal  use  in 
some  foreign  phai-macopoeias  ;  and  are  admi- 
nistered in  coughs,  on  account  of  the  mu- 
cilage they  contain .  The  cotton,  the  produce 
of  this  tree,  is  well  known  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. 


Goulard's  Extract.  A  saturated  solution  ot 
acetate  of  lead.     See  Plumbi  acelalis  liquor. 

GOULSTON,  Theodore,  was  born  m 
Northamptonshire.  After  studying  medi- 
cine at  Oxford,  he  practised  for  a  time  with 
considerable  reputation  at  Wymondham,  of 
which  his  father  was  rector.  Having  taken 
his  doctor's  degree  in  1610,  he  removed  to 
London,  and  became  a  fellwv  of  the 
College  of  Physicians.  He  was  much 
esteemed  for  classical  and  theological  learn- 
ing, as  well  as  in  his  profession.  He  died 
in  1632;  and  bequeathed  2001.  to  purchase 
a  rent-charge  for  maintaining  an  annual 
Pathological  Lecture,  to  be  read  at  the 
college  by  one  of  the  four  junior  doctors. 
He  translated  and  wrote  learned  notes  on 
some  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Galen  ; 
of  which  tlie  latter  were  not  published  till 
after  his  death, 

GOURU.    See  Cvcurbita. 
Gourd,  bitter.    See  Cucvviii  colocyMis. 
GOUT.     See  Arthritis,  and  Podagra. 
Gout  stone.     See  Chalk  slonc. 
GRAAF,    Reinier   be,  "^tr    .  ^•''j 
Schoonhove  in  Holland,  1 641 .    He  stud.ed 
physic  at  Leyden,  where  he  made  great 
progress,  and  at  the  „ge  of  twenty-two  pub- 
lisiied  his  treatise  «  Do  Succo  Pancreatico, 
which  gained  him  considen-ible  reputaOon. 
Two  years  after  he  went  to  France,  and 
eraduatcd  at  Angers  ;  he  then  returned  to 
his  native  country,  and  settled  at  Delft,  where 
he  was  very  successful  in  practice  ;  but  he 
died  at  the  eariy  age  of  tliirty-two.  He 
published  three  dissertations  relative  to  the  or- 
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gans  of  generation  inbotli  seyes;  upon  which 
he  had  a  controversy  with  Swammerdatn. 

GRA'CILIS.  (So  named  from  its  small- 
ness. )    Rectus  interior  femoris,  sive  gracilis 
interior  of  Winslow.    Sous  pubio  creti  tibial 
of  Dumas.     A  long,  straight,  and  slender 
muscle,  situated  immediately  under  the  in- 
teguments, at  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh. 
It  arises  by  a  !)road  and  thin  tendon,  from 
the  anterior  part  of  the  ischium  and  pubis, 
and  soon  becoming  fleshy,  descends  nearly 
in  a  straight  direction  along  the  inside  of 
the  thigh.     A  little  above  the  knee,,  it  ter- 
minates in  a  slender  and  roundish  tendon, 
which  afterwards  becomes  flatter,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  middle  of  the  tibia,  behind 
and  under  the  sartorius.     Under  the  ten- 
dons of  this  and  the  rectus,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable bta-sa  mucosa,  which  on  one  side 
adlieres  to  them  and  to  the  tendon  of  the 
semitendinosus,  and  on    the  other  to  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  knee.     Tliis  muscle 
assists  in  bending  the  thigh  and  leg  inwards. 

GR^CUS.  The  trivial  name  of  some 
herbs  found  in  or  brought  from  Greece 

GRAFTING.  Budding  and  inocu- 
lating is  the  process  of  uniting  the  branches 
or  buds  of  two  or  more  separate  trees.  The 
bud  or  branch  of  one  tree,  accompanied  by 
a  portion  of  its  bai-k,  is  inserted  into  the  baj-k 
of  another,  and  the  tree  which  is  thus  en- 
grafted upon  is  called  the  stock.  By  this 
mode  diflTerent  kinds  of  fruits,  pears,  apples, 
plums,  &c.  each  of  which  is  only  a  variety  ac- 
cidentaUy  raised  from  seed,  but  no  further 
perpetuated  in  tlie  same  manner,  are  mul- 
tiphed;  buds  of  the  kind  wanted  to  be  pro- 
pagated, being  engrafted  on  so  many  stalks 
of  a  wad  nature. 

GRA'MEN.  (Gramen,  inis.  n.)  Grass-. 
Any  kmd  of  grass-like  herb. 

Gramen  auhndinaceum.     See  Calama- 
grosiis. 

Gramen  caninum.  See  Triticum  reticns. 

GiiAMEN  cBucis  CYPEiuoinis.  Gramen 
<sgypliacum.  Egyptian  cock's-foot  <rrass, 
or  grass  of  the  cross.  The  roots  and  plants 
possess  the  same  virtues  as  the  dog's  grass 
and  are  serviceable  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
dropsy.  They  are  supposed  to  correct  the 
bad  smell  ot  the  breath,  and  to  relieve  ne- 
phritic disorders,  colics,  &c.  although  now 
neglected. 

Gramia.     The  sordes  of  the  eyes 

GRAMMATITE.    See  TremoHle. 

Gra'mme.  (From  ypanixr],  a  line:  so 
called  from  its  linear  appearance.)  The  iris 
of  the  eye. 

Ghanadi'lla.  (Diminutive  of  granado, 
a  pomegranate,  Spanish  :  so  called  because 
at  the  top  of  the  flower  there  arc  points,  like 
the  grains  of  a  pomegranate. )  The  passion- 
flower, the  fruit  of  which  is  said  to  possess 
refrigeratmg  qualities. 

GRANATITE.     See  Grcnatile. 

cTaTa'^?-:';         ^"'^  <--arbuncle. 
.    GRANAILM.  (From  g.„,,  a  grain, 
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because  it, is  full  of  seed.)  The  poine- 
granate.    See  Punica  granatum. 

Grandebal^.  {Quod  in  grandioribus 
estate  nascantur,  because  they  appear  in  those 
who  are  advanced  in  years.)  The  hairs  un- 
der  the  arm-pits. 

Grandino'sum  OS..    The  os  euioides. 
GRA'NDO.  (Grando,  i?ds.  f.    Quod  si- 
militudinem  granorum  habeat,.  because  it  is 
in  shape  and  size  like  a  grain  of  seed  1 
1..  HaiL  ^ 

2.  A  moveable  tumour  on' the  margin  of , 
the  eyelid  is  so  called,  from  its  likeness  to  a.- 
hail-stone. 

.a 

GRANITE.  A  compound  rock  con- 
sisting of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  each 
crystallized,  and  cohering  by  mutual  affinity 
without  any  basis  or  cement, 

G RAN UL A'TION.  {Granulalio ;  from 
granum,  a  grain.)  1.  In  surgery  :  The  little 
grainlike  fleshy  bodies  which  form  on  the 
surfaces  of  ulcers  and  suppurating  wounds, 
and  serve  both  for  filling  up  the  cavities,  and 
bringing  nearer  together  and  uniting  their 
sides,  are  called  granulations. 

Nature  is  supposed  to  be  active  in  bring- 
ing parts  as  nearly  as  possible  to  their  ori- 
ginal state,  whose  disposition,  action,  and 
structure,  have  been  altered  by  accident,  or 
disease  ;  and  after  having,  in  her  operations 
for  this  purpose,  formed  pus,  she  immedi- 
ately sets  about  forming  a  new  matter  upon 
surfaces,  in  which  there  has  been  a  breach 
of  continuity.    This  process  is  called  gra- 
nidating  or  incarnation  ;  and  the  substance 
formed  is  called  granulations.     The  colour,, 
of  healthy  granulations  is  a  deep  florid  red/ 
When  livid,  they  are  unhealthy,  and  have 
only  a  languid  circulation.     Healthy  gra- 
nulationsy  on  an  exposed  or  flat  surface,  rise 
nearly  even  with  the  surface  of  the  surround- 
mg  skin,  and  often  a  little  higher ;  but  when 
they  exceed  this,  and  take  on  a  growing  dis- 
position, they  are  unhealthy,  become^soft, 
spongy,  and  without  any  disposition  to  form 
skin.      Healthy  granulations  are  always 
prone  to  unite  to  each  other,  so  as  to  be  the 
means  of  uniting  parts, 

2.  In  chemistry  :  The  method  of  divid- 
ing metallic  substances  into  grains  or  small 
particles^  in  order  to  facilitate  their  combin- 
ation with  other  substances,  and  sometimes 
for  the  purpose  of  readily  subdividing  them 
by  weight. 

GRANULATUS.  Granulated.  Applied 
to  ulcers  and  to  parts  of  plants.  A  root  is  so 
called  which  is  jointed;  as  that  of  the  Oxalis 
acelocella. 

GRA'NUM,  (Granuvi,  i.  n.)  A  grain, 
or  kernel.  °  * 

Granum  cNimuM.  SeeDap/me  mezereuvi. 
Granum  infectobium.    Kermes  berries, 
Granum  kermes.    Keniies  berries. 
Granum  moschi.      See  Hibiscus  abel- 
moschus, 

■  Granum  pAitAmsi.     See  Amoviunu 
^  Granum  KEGiuM.    The  castor-pil  seed.  • 
O  o  3 


'  ©ftANtjto  TiGtii.    See  Ci'dtofi  ti^lium. 

Granum  TiNCTORiiE.    Kerffles  berries. 

GRAPHIC  ORE.  An  ore  dftellurium. 

GRAPHIOI'DES.  (From  -ypacjxs,  a 
pencil,  andeiSos,  a  form.)  1.  The  fetyliforni 
process  of  the  ps  temporis. 

2.  A  process  of  the  ulna. 

S.  The  digastritus  was  formerly  so  called 
from  its  supposed  origin  from  the  above- 
mentioned  process  of  the  tem{ile  bbhe. 

GRAPHITE.  Rhomboidal  graphite  of 
Jameson,  of  plumbago,  or  black-lead,  of 
•\«hiGh  he  gives  two  sub-species,  the  scaly 
and  compact. 

Gba'ssa.  Borax. 

GR  ATI'OLA.  (Dimiuutive  of  gratia,  so 
liamed  from  its  supposed  admirable  qua- 
lities.) Hyssop. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  6(  plants  in  the 
Isitinffian  system.  Class,  DiaMria  ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

2.  The    phurtnacopwial    nUtne   bf  the 
Hfedf  e-Iiyss6p.     See  Gratiolu  officinalis. 

©iiATioLA    OFFICINALIS.     The  system- 
atic name  of  the  hedge-hyssbp.  Digitalis 
mininva  ;  Gratia  dei  ;  Qi-atiola  ceiitduriodes. 
This  exbtit    jplant,    the    Gratiola ; —fuliis 
laiiceolatis,  serratis,  Jloribus  pedunculatis,  of 
LinnseuS,  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  ; 
but  iis  raked  iri  our  gtti-dens.    The  leaves 
hhve  a  nauseous  bitter  taste,  but  no  remark- 
^le  Siirell ;  they  purge  and  voiiiit  briskly  ih 
the  dose  of  half  a  drachm  of  tlie  dry  herb*  bf 
of  a  drachm  infused  in  wine  or  water.  Tins 
^ant,  ill  sTTiall  dbses,  has  been  comtiiorily 
employed  as  a  cathaltic  and  diuretic  in  hy- 
dt-opical  diseases  ;  and  instances  bf  fts  good 
efferts  in  ascites  and  anasarca  ai'e  fecbi-ded 
by  ttiany  i-espectable  practitioners.  Gesner 
4nd  Bergius  foMiid  a  Scruple  of  the  powder 
ft  suaScient  dose,  as  iii  this  quantity  it  ffe- 
flueiitly  excited  ilausea  Or  vomiting ;  others 
have  given  it  to  half  a  drachm,  two  scru- 
ples, a  drachm,  a«d  eVeii  more. 

An  extract  of  die  root  of  this  plant  is  said 
tb  Ije  more  efficacious  than  the  plant  itself, 
&M  exhibited  in  the  doSe  of  half  a  drachm, 
or  a  drachm,  in  dysenteries,  prbduces  the 
best  effect.  We  are  also  told  by  Kostr- 
teWSki  that  iti-the  hospitals  at  Vienna,  three 
maniacal  J.atients  were  perfectly  recovered 
by  its  use  ;  and  in  the  most  confirmed  cases 
of  lues  venerea,  it  effected  a  complete  cure ; 
it  usually  acted  by  increasing  the  uritiaty) 
cofarieous,  or  salivary  discharges. 

GRAVE'DO.  (From  gravis,  heavy.) 
'A  catarrh,  br  cbld,  with  &  SehSe  of  heavinesB 
in  the  head. 

GRAVEL.    See  CafcKto. 
GRAVITY.    A  term  used  by  physical 
wrhers  to  denoftb  the  cftuse  by  which  all 
bbdiefS  move  toward  each  other,  unless  pre- 
sented by  some  other  force  or  obstacle. 

Gravity,  specific  The  density  of  the 
matter  of  which  any  body  is  composed)  com- 
narcd  to  the  density  o(  another  body,  as- 
smrtefllfttbS'^**^^-  TWBsttindiifdispure 
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distilled  water,  at  the  temperature  of  60^ 
F.  To  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  a 
solid,  we  weigh  it,  first  in  air,  and  then  in 
water.  In  the  latter  case,  it  loses  of  its 
weight  a  quantity  precisely  equal  to  the 
weight  of  its  own  bulk  of  water  ;  and  hence, 
by  comparing  this  weight,  with  its  total 
weight,  we  find  its  specific  gravity.  The 
rule  therefore  is.  Divide  the  total  weight  by 
the  loss  of  weight  in  vvater,  the  quotient  iS 
the  specific  gravity.  If  it  be  a  liquid  or  tt 
gas,  we  weigh  it  in  a  glass  or  other  vessel  of 
known  capacity;  and  dividing  that  weight 
by  the  weight  of  the  same  bulk  of  water,  the 
quotient  is,  as  before,  the  specific  gravity. 

GREEN.EARTH.  Mountain  green. 
A  mineral  of  a  celandine  green  colour,  found 
in  Saxony,  Verona,  and  Hungary. 

GREEN  SICKNESS.    See  Chlorosis. 
Green  vitriol.     Sulphate  of  iron. 
GREENSTONE.    A  rock  bf  the  trap 
formation,  consisting  of  a  hbmblend,  and 
felspar,  both  in  the  state  of  grains  or  small 
crystals. 

GREGORY,  JoHV,  wis  borii  in  1725, 
his  father  being  professor  of  medicine  at 
King*  s  College,  Aberdeen  :  after  studying 
under  whom,  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  Ley- 
den,  and  Paris.    At  the  age  of  20, he  was 
elected  professor  of  philosophy  at  Aber- 
deen, and  Was  made  doctor  of  medicine.  In 
the  year  1756  he  was  cliosen  professor  of  me- 
dicine on  the  death  of  his  brother  James,  tvho 
had  succeeded  his  father  in  that  chair.  But 
about  nine  years  after  he  went  to  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  was  soon  appointed  professor  of 
the  practice  of  medicine  there.    Dr.  Ruther- 
ford having  resigned  in  his  favour.  The 
year  following,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  White, 
he  was  nominated  first  physician  to  the  king 
for  Scotland.     He  also  enjoyed  very  exten- 
sive practice,  prior  to  his  death  in  1773.  He 
published,  in  1765,  "A  Comparative  View 
of  the  State  and  Faculties  of  Man  with 
those  of  the  Animal  World,"  which  con- 
tains many  just  and  original  remarks,  and 
was  very  favourably  received.     Five  years 
after  his  "  Observations  on  the  Duties  and 
Offices  of  a  Physician,  &c."  given  in  his  in- 
troductoiy  lectures,  were  made  public  sur- 
reptitiously ;   Which  indnccd  him  to  imnt 
them  in  a  more  correct  from.    Tlie  work 
has  been  greatly  admired.      His  P""'" 
cation,  "  Elements  of  the  Practice  ot  I  hy- 
sic,"  was  intended  as  a  syllabus  to  his  lec- 
tures ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  it. 
GRENATITE.    Prismafoidal  garnet. 
Guessu'ba.    (From  gradior,  to  proceed.) 
The  pcrinaum  which  goes  from  the  puden- 
dum to  the  anus.  .  ^ 

GREW,  NehEmiah,  Was  bom  at  Coven- 
try •  wliere,  after  graduating  at  some  foreign 
university,  he  settled  in  practice.  He  there 
formed  the  idea  of  studying  the  anatomy  of 
plants.  His  fii-st  essay  on  this  subject  was 
communicated  to  tlie  Royal  Society  in  1670, 
and  met  vnth  gt«at  appfcbatidn  •.  wlieticc 
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he  was  induced  to  settle  in  London,  and 
two  years  after  became  a  fellow  of  that  so- 
ciety ;  of  which  he  was  also  at  one  period 
secretary.  In  1680  he  was  made  an  hono- 
rary fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
He  is  said  to  have  attained  considerable 
practice,  and  died  in  1711.  His  "Anatomy 
of  Vegetables,  Roots,  and  Trunks,"  is  a 
large  collection  of  original  and  useful  facts  ; 
though  his  theories  have  been  invalidated 
by  subsequent  discoveries.  He  had  no  cor- 
rect ideas  of  the  propulsion  of  direction  of 
the  sap  ;  but  he  was  one  of  tlie  first  who 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  sexes  of  plants ; 
nor  did  even  the  principles  of  methodical 
arrangement  entirely  escape  his  notice.  In 
1681,  he  published  a  descriptive  catalogue 
of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  to 
which  were  added  some  lectures  on  the  com- 
parative anatomy  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines. Another  publication  was  entitled 
"Cosmographia  Sacra,  or  a  Discourse  of  the 
Universe ;  as  it  is  the  Creature  and  King- 
dom of  God."  His  works  were  soon  tran- 
slated into  French  and  Latin  ;  but  the  latter 
very  incorrectly. 

GREYWACKE.  A  mountain  form- 
ation, consisting  of  two  similar  rocks,  which 
alternate  with,  and  pass  into  each  other, 
called  greywacke,  and  greywacke-slate. 

GRIAS.  (A  name  mentioned  by  Apu- 
ieius.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Polyandria  ;    Order,  Monngynia. 

Grias  CAUI.IFLORA.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  the  anchovy 
pear.  The  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  esteem 
it  as  a  pleasant  and  cooling  fruit. 

Grie'lum.     a  name  formerly  applied  to 
parsley  and  smallage. 

Gripho'menos.  ( From  ypupos,  a  net ;  ber 
cause  it  surrounds  the  body  as  wth  a  net.) 
Applied  to  pains  which  surround  the  bod^ 
at  the  loins. 

GROMWELL.    See  Lithospermum. 
GROSSULARE.  A  mineral  of  an  aspar- 
agus-green colour,  of  the  garnet  genus. 

GROSSULA'RIA.  (Diminutive  of 
grossus,  an  unripe  fig  ;  so  named  because  its 
fruit  resembles  an  unripe  fig.)  The  goose- 
berry, or  gooseberry-bush.     See  Ribes. 

Grotto  del  cane.    (The  Italian  for  the 
dogs*  grotto.)      A  grotto  near  Naples,  in 
which  dogs  are  suffocated.    The  carbonic 
acid  gas  rises  about  eighteen  inches.  A 
man  therefore  is  not  affected,  but  a  dog 
forcil)ly  held  in,  or  that  cannot  rise  above 
it,  is  soon  killed,  unless  taken  out.  He  is  re- 
covered by  plunging  him  in  an  adjoining  lake. 
.Ground  ivt/.     Sec  Glecoma  liederacea. 
Ground  liverwort.    See  Lichen  caninus. 
Ground-mil.  See  Bunium  bulbocasLanum. 
Ground-pine.    See  Teucrium  chanuvpilys. 
GROUNDSEL.    See  Senecio  vulgaris. 
GRUINALES.    (From  grjw,  a  crane.) 
The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linna;us's 
Fragments  ofaNatural  Mcthod,consisting  of 
geranium,  or  crane's-bill  genus  principally. 


GU^  4gJF. 

GRU'TUM.  A  hard  yhite  tubercle  of 
the  skin,  resembling  in  si?e  and  appearance 
a  millet-seed. 

GRYLLUS.  The  name  of  extensive 
genus  of  insects. 

Gryllus  vERRncivoaus.  The  >vart-eating 
grasshopper.  It  has  green  wings,  spotted 
with  brown,  and  is  caught  by  the  common 
people  in  Sweden  to  destroy  warts,  which 
they  do,  by  biting  off"  the  excrescence  ^nd 
discharging  a  corrosive  liquor  on  the  wound, 
GRYPHO'SIS.  (From  ypvwow,  to  in- 
curvate.)  A  disease  of  the  nails,  which 
turn  inwards,  and  irritate  the  soft  parts  below. 

GUAI'ACUM.  (From  tiie  Spanish 
Guayacan,  which  is  formed  from  the  Indian 
Hoaxacum.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Z)e»- 
candria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  of- 
ficinal guaiacum.    See  Guaiacum  officinale. 

GuAiACUM  OFFICINALE.  This  tree,  Guai- 
acum — /oliis  bijugis,  obltisis  of  LinnKus,  is 
a  native  of  the  West  Indian  islands.  The 
wood,  gum,  bark,  fruit,  and  even  the  flow- 
ers, have  been  found  to  possess  medicinal 
qualities.  The  wood,  which  is  called  Guaia- 
cum Americanum  j  Lignum  vitee ;  Lignum 
sanctum;      Lignum     benedictum ;  Palu^ 
sanctus,    is  broiight  principally  from  Ja- 
haaica,  in  large  pieces  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred weight  each,  and  from  its  hardness 
and  beauty  is  used  for  various  articles  of 
turnery  ware.      It  scarcely  discovers  any 
smell,  unless  heated,  or  while  rasping,  in 
which  circumstances  it  yields  a  light  aro- 
matic one  :  chewed,  it  impresses  a  slight 
acrimony,  biting  the  palate  and  fauces.  The 
gum,  or  rather  resin,  is  obtained  by  wound- 
ing the  bark  in  different  parts  of  the  body 
of  the  tree,  or  by  what  has  been  called  jag- 
ging. It  exudes  copiously  from  the  woutids, 
though  gradually  ;  and  when  a  quantity  is 
found  accumulated  upon  the  several  M'Ound- 
ed  trees,  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  sun, 
it  is  gathered  and  packed  up  in  small  keg's 
for  exportation  :  it  is  of  a  friable  texture,  taf 
a  deep  greenish  colour,  and  sometimes  of 
a  reddish  hue;  it  has  a  pungent  acrid  taste, 
but  little  or  no  smell,  unless  heated.  The 
bar/c  contains  less  resinous  matter  than  the 
wood,  and  is  consequently  a  less  powerful 
medicine,  though  in  a  recent  state  it  is 
strongly  carthartic.  "  Tbe/ridt,"  says  a  late 
author,  "  is  purgative,  and,  for  medicinal 
use,  far  excels  the  bark;      A  decoction  of  it 
has  been  known  to  cure  the  venereal  disease, 
and  even  the  yaws  in  its  advanced  stage, 
witliout  the  use  of  mercury."  The  Jiowers 
or  blossoms,  a,rc  laxative,  and  in  Jamaica 
are  commonl}'  given  to  the  children  in  the 
form  of  syrup.     It  is  only  tiie  wood  and 
resin  of  guaiacum  which  are  now  in  general 
medicinal  use  in  Europe ;  and  as  the  effi- 
cacy of  the, former  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
merely  from  the  quantity  of  resinous  matter 
which  it  CQptains,  they  may  be  considered 
■  -        O  o-A      .  -  -  ■ 
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indiscriminately  as  the  same  medicine.  Gua- 
iacum  was  first  introduced  into  the  materia 
medica  soon  after  the  discovery  of  America ; 
and  previous  to  the  use  of  mercin-y  in  the 
lues  venerea,  it  was  the  principal  remedy 
employed  in  the  cure  of  that  disease  :  its 
great  success  brought  it  into  such  repute, 
tliat  it  is  said  to  have  been  sold  for  seven 
gold  crowns  a  pound  :  but  notwithstanding 
the  very  numerous  testimonies  in  its  favour, 
it  often  failed  in  curing  the  patient,  and  was 
at  length  entirely  superseded  by  mercury  ; 
and  though  it  be  still  occasionally  employed 
in  syphilis,  it  is  rather  with  a  view  to  cor- 
rect other  diseases  in  the  habit,  than  for  its 
effects  as  an  anti-venereal.      It  is  now  more 
generally  employed  for  its  virtues  in  curing 
gouty  and  rheumatic  pains,  and  some  cuta- 
neous diseases.  Dr.  Woodville  and  others 
frequently  conjoined  it  with  mercury  and 
soap,  and  in  some  cases  with  bark  or  steel, 
and  found  it  eminently  useful  as  an  alter- 
ative. In  the  Pharmacopoeia  it  is  directed  in 
the  form  of  mixture  and  tincture  :  the  latter 
is  ordered  to  be  prepared  in  two  ways,  viz. 
with  rectified  spirit,  and  the  aromatic  spirit 
of  ammonia.     Of  these  latter  compounds, 
the  dose  may  be  from  two  scruples  to  two 
drachms  ;  the  gum  is  generally  given  from 
six' grains  to  20  or  even  more,  for  a  dose, 
either  in  pills  or  in  a  fluid  form,  by  means 
of  mucilage  or  the  yolk  of  an  egg.    Tlie  de- 
coctum  lignorum  (Pharm.  Edinb.)  of  which 
guaiacum  is  the  chief  ingredient,  is  com- 
monly taken  in  the  quantity  of  a  pint  a  day. 

As  many  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
contended  that  guaiacum  was  a  true  specific 
for  the  venereal  disease,  and  the  celebrated 
Boerhaave  maintained  the  same  opinion,  the 
following  observations  are  inserted :  Mr. 
Pearson  mentions,  that  when  he  was  first 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  Lock  Hospital, 
1781,  Mr.  Bromfield  and  Mi".  Williams 
■were  in  the  habit  of  reposing  great  confi- 
dence in  the  eflBcacy  of  a  decoction  of 
guaiacum  wood.  This  was  administered  to 
such  patients  as  had  already  employed  the 
usual  quantity  of  mercury  ;  but  who  com- 
plained of  nocturnal  pains,  or  had  gum- 
mata,  nodes,  oza;na,  and  other  effects  of  the 
Venereal  vii-us,  connected  with  secondary 
symptoms,  as  did  not  yield  to  a  course  of 
mercurial  frictions.  The  diet  consisted  of 
raisins,  and  hard  biscuit ;  from  2  to  4  pints 
of  the  decoction  were  taken  every  day  ;  the 
hot  bath  was  used  twice  a  week  ;  and  a  dose 
of  antimonial  wine  and  laudanum,  or  Do- 
ver's powder,  was  commonly  taken  every 
evening.  Constant  conlinement  to  bed  was 
not  deemed  necessary;  neither  was  expo- 
sure to  the  vapour  of  burning  spirit,  with  a 
view  of  exciting  perspiration,  often  prac- 
tises ;  as  only  a  moist  state  of  the  skin  was 
desired.  This  treatment  was  sometimes  of 
singular  advantage  to  those  Whose  health 
had  sustained  injury  from  the  disease,  long 
confinement,  and  mercury.    The  strength 


increased  ;  bad  ulcers  healed ;  exfoliations 
were  completed  ;  and  these  anomalous  symp- 
toms, which  would  have  been  exasperated  by 
mercur}',  soon  yielded  to  guaiacum. 

Besides  such  cases,  in  which  the  good  ef- 
fects of  guaiacum  made  it  be  erroneously 
regarded  as  a  specific  for  the  lues  venerea, 
the  medicine  was  also  formerly  given,  by 
some,  on  the  first  attack  of  the  venereal  dis-i 
ease.  The  disorder  being  thus  benefited,  a 
radical  cure  was  considered  to  be  accom- 
plished :  and  though  frequent  relapses  fol- 
lowed, yet,  as  these  partly  yielded  to  the 
same  remedy,  its  reputation  was  still  kept 
up.  Many  diseases  also,  which  got  well, 
were  probably  not  venereal  cases.  Pear- 
son seems  to  allow,  that  in  syphilitic  af- 
fections, it  may  indeed  operate  like  a  true 
antidote,  suspending,  for  a  time,  the  pro- 
gress of  certain  venereal  symptoms,  and  re- 
moving other  appearances  altogether  ;  but 
he  observes  that  experience  has  evinced,  that 
the  unsubdued  virus  yet  remains  active  in 
the  constitution, 

Pearson  has  found  guaiacum  of  little 
use  in  pains  of  the  bones,  exept  when  it 
proved  sudoi-ific  ;  but  that  it  was  then  in- 
ferior to  antimony  or  volatile  alkali,  '\^^len 
the  constitution  has  been  impaired  by  mer- 
cury and  long  confinement,  and  there  is  a 
thickened  state  of  the  ligaments,  or  perios- 
teum, or  foul  ulcers  still  remaining,  Pear- 
son says,  these  effects  will  often  subside 
during  the  exhibition  of  the  decoction  ;  and 
it  will  often  suspend,  for  a  short  time,  the 
progress  of  certain  secondary  symptoms  of 
the  lues  venerea ;  for  instance,  ulcers  of  tiie 
tonsils,  venereal  eruptions,  and  even  nodes. 
Pearson,  however,  never  knew  one  instance 
in  which  guaiacum  eradicated  the  virus; 
and  he  contends,  that  its  being  conjoined 
with  mercury  neither  increases  the  virtue 
of  this  mineral,  lessens  its  bad  effects,  nor 
diminishes  the  necessity  of  giving  certain 
quantity  of  it.  Pearson  remarks  that  he 
has  seen  guaiacum  produce  good  effects  in 
many  patients,  having  cutaneous  diseases, 
the  oza5na,  and  scrofulous  affections  of  the 
membranes  and  ligaments. 

GUILA'NDINA.  (Named  after  Gui- 
landus,  a  Prussian,  who  travelled  in  Pales- 
tine, Egypt,  Africa,  and  Greece,  and 
succeeded'  Fallopius  in  the  botanical  cliair 
at  Padua.  He  died  in  1589.)  Tlie  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Bccandria  j 
Order,  Monog>/nia. 

Guii.ANDiNA  BONBUC.  TIic  Systematic 
name  of  the  plant,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
called  nonduch  indorum.  Molucca  or  be- 
zoar  nut.  It  possesses  warm,  bitter,  and 
carminative  virtues. 

GuiLANniNA  MORiNGA.  Tilis  plant,  Gui- 
landina  —  incrmis,  foliis  subpiimatis,  foliolis 
infcfiorilius  lernalis  of  Linnreus,  affords  the 
ben-nut  and  tlie  lignum  nephriticum. 

1.  Ben  mix;  Glans  jaigucntaria ;  Bala- 
nus  myrcpsica  ;  Coalis.     The  oily  acorn,  or 
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ben-nut.  A  whitish  nut,  about  the  size 
of  a  small  filberd,  of  a  roundish  triangular 
shape,  including  a  kernel  of  the  same  figure, 
covered  with  a  white  skin.  They  were 
formerly  employed  to  remove  obstructions 
of  the  primaj  vise.  The  oil  afforded  by 
simple  pressure,  is  remarkable  for  its  not 
growing  rancid  in  keeping,  or,  at  least, 
not  until  it  has  stood  for  a  number  of  years  ; 
and  on  this  account,  it  is  used  in  extricating 
the  aromatic  principles  of  such  odoriferous 
flowers  as  yield  little  or  no  essential  oil  in 
distillation.  The  unalterability  of  this  oil 
would  render  it  the  most  valuable  substance 
for  cerates,  or  liniments,  were  it  sufficiently 
common.  It  is  actually  employed  for  this 
purpose  in  many  parts  of  Italy. 

2.  Lignum  nephnticuin.  Nephritic  wood. 
It  is  brought  from  America  in  large,  com- 
pact, ponderous  pieces,  without  knots,  the 
outer  part  of  a  whitish,  or  pale  yellowish 
colour,  the  inner  of  a  dark  brown  or  red. 
When  rasped,  it  gives  out  a  faint  aromatic 
smell.  It  is  never  used  medicinally  in  this 
country,  but  stands  high  in  reputation 
abroad,  against  difficulties  of  making  urine, 
nephritic  complaints,  and  most  disorders  of 
the  kidneys  and  urinary  passages. 

GUINEA  PEPPER.    See  Capsicum 
annuum. 

Guinea-worm.    See  Medinensis  vena. 
GUINTERIUS,  John,    was   born  in 
1487,  at  Andernach,  in  Germany.     He  was 
of  obscure  birth,  and  his  real  name  is  said  to 
have  been  Winther.     He  showed  very  early 
a  great  zeal  for  knowledge,  and  at  the  age 
of  12  went  to  Utrecht  to  study  ;  but  he  had 
to  struggle  with  great  hardships,  supported 
partly  by  his  own  industry,  partly  by  the 
bounty    of  those   who  commiserated  '  his 
situation.    At  lengtli,  having  given  striking 
proofs  of  his  talents,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Louvain.     But  his  incli- 
nation being  to  medicine,  he  went  to  Paris 
in  1525;  where  he  was  made  doctor  five 
years  after.    He  was  appointed  physician  to 
the  king,  and  practised  there  during  several 
years  ;  giving  also  lectures  on  anatomy.  His 
reputation  had  reached  the  north  of  Eurojie  ; 
and  he  received  the  most  advantageous  of- 
fers to  repair  to  the  court  of  Denmark.  But 
in  1537  he  was  compelled  by  the  religious 
disturbances  to  retire  into  Germany.  At 
Strasburgh  he  was  received  with  honour  by 
the  magistrates,  and  had  a  chair  assigned 
him  by  the  faculty  ;  he  also  practised  very 
extensively  and  successfully  ;  and  at  length 
letters  of  nobility  were  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  emperor.     He  lived,  however,  only 
twelve  years  to  enjoy  these  honours,  having 
died  in  1574.     His  works  are  numerous, 
consisting  partly  of  translations  of  the  best 
ancient  physicians,  but  principally  of  com- 
mentaries and  illustrations  of  them. 

GUM.  I.  Gummi.  The  mucilage  of  ve- 
getables. It  is  usually  transparent,  more 
or  less  brittle  when  dry,  though  difficultly 
pulverable ;  of  an  insipid,  or  slightly  sac- 


charine taste ;  soluble  in,  or  capable  of 
combining  with,  water  in  all  proportions,  to' 
which  it  gives  a  gluey  adhesive  consistence,' 
in  proportion  as  its  quantity  is  greater.  It- 
is  separable,  or  coagulates  by  the  action  of 
weak  acids  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alkohol,  and 
in  oil ;  and  capable  of  the  acid  fermentation, 
when  diluted  with  water.  The  destructive' 
action  of  fire  causes  it  to  emit  much  car- 
bonic acid,  and  converts  it  into  coal  without 
exhibiting  any  flame.  Distillation  affords 
water,  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  oil,  a  small 
quantity  of  ammonia,  and  much  coal. 

These  are  the  leading  properties  of  gums, 
rightly  so  called  ;  but  the  inaccurate  cus- 
tom of  former  times  applied  the  term  gum 
to  all  concrete  vegetable  juices,  so  that  in 
common  we  hear  of  gum  copal,  gum  sanda- 
rach,  and  other  gums,  which  are  either  pure 
resins,  or  mixtures  of  resins  with  the  veget- 
able mucilage. 

The  principal  gums  are,  ] .  The  common 
gums,  obtained  from  the  plum,  the  peach, 
the  cherry-tree,  &c.  2.  Gum  arable,  which 
flows  naturally  from  the  acacia  in  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  elsewhere.  This  forms  a  clear 
transparent  mucilage  with  water.  3.  Gum 
Seneca,  or  Senegal.  It  does  not  greatly 
differ  from  gum  arable  :  the  pieces  are  lar- 
ger and  clearer  ;  and  it  seems  to  communi- 
cate a  higher  degree  of  the  adhesive  quality 
to  water.  It  is  much  used  by  calico-printers 
and  others.  The  first  sort  of  gums  are  frer 
quently  sold  by  this  name,  but  may  be 
known  by  their  darker  colour.  4.  Gun) 
adragaut  or  tragacanth.  It  is  obtained  from 
a  small  plant,  a  species  of  astragalus,  grow- 
ing in  Syria,  and  other  eastern  parts.  It 
comes  to  us  in  small  white  contorted  pieces, 
resembling  worms.  It  is  usually  dearer 
than  other  gums,  and  forms  a  thicker  jelly 
with  water. 

■Willis  has  found,  that  the  root  'of  the 
common  blue-bell,  Hyacinthus  non  scriptus, 
dried  and  powdered,  affords  a  mucilage 
possessing  all  the  qualities  of  that  from  gum 
arable.  The  roots  oFthe  vernal  squill,  white, 
lily,  and  orchis,  equally  yield  mucilage. 
Lord  Dundonald  has  extracted  a  mucilage 
also  from  lichens. 

Gums  treated  with  nitric  acid  afford  the 
•saclactic,  malicj  and  oxalic  acids. 

II.  Gingiva.  -  The  very  vascular  and  elastic 
substance  that  covers  the  alveolar  arches  of 
the  upper  and  under  jaws,  and  embraces 
the  necks  of  the  teeth. 

Gum  acacia.     See  Acacia  vera. 
Gum  urabic.     See  Acacia  vera. 
Gum,  elaalic.     See  Caoutchouc. 
G  U  M-  B  O I L.    See  Parulis. 
GU'MMA.    A  strumous  tumour  on  the 
periosteum  of  a  bone. 

GUMMI.     [Gummi,  n.  indeclin.)  See 
Gum. 

Gummi  acacije.     See  Acacia  vera. 
Gummi  aoanthinum.    See  Acacia  vera. 
Gummi  arabicum.    See  Acacia  vei-a. 
Gummi  CARANN-as.    Sqc  Caranna,\ 
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GimMi  CERASORUM.  llie  juices  which 
exude  from  the  bark  of  cherry-trees.  It  is 
very  similar  to  gum-arabic,  for  which  it  may 
be  substituted. 

GuMMi  cHiBou.  A  spurious  kind  of 
gum  elemi,  but  little  used. 

GuMMi  cooiiBARiL.  Au  epithet  some- 
times applied  to  the  juice  of  the  Hymencea 
courbaril.    See  Anime. 

GuMMi  EUPHORBii.    See  Euphorbia^ 

GuMMi  GALDA.    See  Galda. 

GUMMI   GAMBIENSE.       See  ^1710. 

GuMMi  GUTTiB.    See  Stalagmilis. 
Gunrwi  HEDERiE.     Scc  Hecleva  helix. 
GuMMi  juNiPERiNUM.     See  Jumperus 
communis. 

GuMMi  KiKEKUNEMALo.  Seeliikekunemalo. 
GuMMi  KINO.     See  £ino. 
GcMMi  LACCA.    See  Lacca. 
GuMMi  LAMAC.    See  Acacia  vera. 
GuMMi  I.UTEA.    See  Botani/  Bay. 
GuMMi  MTRRHA.    See  Myrrha. 

GUMMI  RUBRUM  ASTRINGENS  GAMBIENSE. 

See  Kino. 

GuMMi  SAGAPEKUM.    See  Sagapenum. 

GuMMi  scoarioNis.    See  Acacia  vera. 

GuMMi  sENEGss.    See  Acaciu  vcra. 

GuMMi  SENEGALENSE.  SeeAIi7nosaSenegal. 

GuMMi  SENicA.    -See  Acacia  vera. 

GuMsii  THEBAicuM.    See  Acacia  vera. 

■GuMMi  tragacanth^     See  Astragalus. 

GUM-RE'SIN.  Gummi  resina.  Gum- 
resins  are  the  juices  of  plants  that  are  mixed 
whh  resin,  and  an  extractive  matter,  which 
Ijas  been  taken  for  a  :gummy  substance. 
They  seldom  flow  naturally  from  plants, 
but  are  mostly  extracted  by  incision  in  the 
form  of  white,  yellow,  or  red  fluids,  which 
dry  more  or  less  quickly.  Water,  spirit  of 
wine,  wine  or  vinegar,  dissolve  them  only 
in  part  according  to  the  proportion  they 
contain  of  resin  or  extract.  Gum-resins 
may  also  be  fomied  by  art,  by  digesting  the 
parts  of  vegetables  containing  tlic  gum-resin 
in  diluted  alkohol,  and  then  evaporating  tlic 
solution.  For  this  reason  most  tinctures 
contain  gum-resin.  The  principal  gum-resins 
employed  medicinally  arc  aloes,  ammonia- 
cum,  asafoetida,  galbanum,  cambogia,  guaia- 
cum,  myrrha,  olibanum,  opoponax,  sagapen- 
um, sarcocolla,  scanmnonium,  and  styrax. 

GUNDELIA.  (The  name  given  by 
Tournefort  in  honour  of  his  companion  and 
friend,  Andrew  Gundolscheimer,  its  disco- 
verer, in  tlie  mountains  of  Armenia.,)  A 
genus  of  plants.  C]a.%5,  Syngcnesia ;  Order, 
Polygamia  segregata. 

GuNDEi.iA  TooRNiFORTii.  The  young 
shoots  of  this  plant  are  oaten  by  the  Indians, 
but  the  roots  arc  emetic. 

GU'TTA.  {GuUa,a.  f.)  1.  A  drop. Drops 
are  uncertain  forms  of  administering  medi- 
cines, and  should  never  be  trusted  to.  The 
shape  of  the  bottle  or  of  its  mouth,  from 
whence  the  drops  fall,  as  well  as  the  con- 
sistence of 'the  fluid,  occasion  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  quantity  administered. 
Sse  Minimum. 


2,  A  name  of  apoplexy,  from  a  suppo- 
sition that  its  cause  was  a  drop  of  blood 
falling  from  the  brain  upon  the  heart. 
GuTTA  GAMBA.  See  Slalagmitis. 
GuTTA  NIGRA.  The  black  drop,  occa- 
sionally called  the  Lancashire,  or  the  Cheshire 
drop.  A  secret  preparation  of  opium  said 
to  be  more  active  than  the  common  tincture, 
and  supposed  to  be  less  injurious,  as  seldom 
followed  by  head-ache. 

GuTTA  OPACA.    A  name  for  the  cataract. 
GuTTA  SERENA.    ( So  Called  by  the  Ara- 
bians.)    See  Amaurosis. 

GuTTJE  RosACE^SE.   Red  spots  upon  Uie 
face  and  nose. 

GUTTURAL.  Belonging  to  the  throat. 
Guttural  artery.     The  superior  thy- 
roideal  artery.    The  first  branch  of  the  ex- 
ternal carotid. 

GYMNA'STIC.  {Gymnasticus ;  from 
yvfivoS)  naked,  performed  by  naked  men  in 
the  public  games.)  This  term  is  applied  to 
a  method  of  curing  diseases  by  exercise,  or 
that  part  of  physic  which  treats  of  the  rules 
that  are  to  be  observed  in  all  sorts  of  exer- 
cises, for  the  preservation  of  health.  This  is 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  on*  Herodi- 
cus,  born  at  Salymbra,  a  city  of  Thrace  ;  or, 
as  some  say,  at  Leutini  in  Sicily.  He  was 
first  master  of  an  academy  where  young 
gentlemen  came  to  learn  warlike  and  manly 
exercises;  and  observing  them  to  be  very 
healthful  on  that  account,  he  made  exercise 
become  an  art  in  reference  to  the  recovering 
of  men  out  of  diseases,  as  w«ll  as  preserving 
them  from  them,  and  called  it  Gynumstic, 
which  he  made  a  great  part  of  his  practice. 
But  Hippocrates,  who  was  his  scholar, 
blames  him  sometimes  for  his  excesses  with 
this  view.  And  Plato  exclaims  against  him 
with  some  warmth,  for  enjoining  bis  pa- 
tients to  walk  from  Athens  to  Megara, 
which  is  about  25  miles,  and  to  come  home 
on  foot  as  they  went,  as  soon  as  ever  they 
had  but  touched  the  walls  of  the  city. 

GYMNOC  ARPI.  The  second  division 
rn  Persoon's  arrangement  of  mushrooms, 
such  as  bear  seeds  embedded  in  an  appro- 
priate, dilated,  exposed  membrane,  denomi- 
nated hymenium,  like  helveUa,  in  which  that 
part  is  smooth  and  even  ;  boletus,  in  which  it 
is  porous ;  and  tlie  vast  genus  agaricits,  in 
whicli  it  consists  of  gills. 

GYMNOSPERMIA.  (From  yvfwos. 
naked,  and  crrrtpfia,  a  seed.)  TImj  name  of 
an  order  of  the  cla-ss  Didynanua,  of  the 
sexual  system  of  plants,  embracing  such  as 
have  added  to  the  didyjinmial  character, 
four  naked  seeds. 

Gynjb'cia.  (From  7UJ/7),  a  woman.)  The 
menses,  and  also  the  lochia. 

GYNiE'CIUM.  (From  yvinit,  a  woman.) 

1.  A  seraglio. 

2.  The  jwdcudum  midichrc. 

3.  A  name  for  nntinwtiy. 
GYN.^ECOMA'NIA.    (From  701^,  a 

woman,  and>*«yi«,  madness.)  That  species  of 
insanity  that  arises  from  love. 
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GTjr^coAtT'sTAX.  (Frotti  ywr),  a  woman, 
and  /lus-rnf,  a  beard.)  The  hairs  on  the  fe- 
male pudendum. 

Gyk-ecoMa'ston.  (From  ywi},  a  wo- 
man, and  ^las■os,  a  breast.)  Ail  enormous 
increase  of  the  breasts  of  women. 

GYNANDRIA.  (From  ywT),  a  Wo- 
man, and  amip,  a  man,  or  husbartd. )  The 
name  of  a  class  in  the  seJcual  system  of 
plants.  It  contains  those  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  the  stamina  of  which  grow  upon  the 
pistil,  so  that  the  male  and  female  organs 
are  united,  and  do  not  stand  separate  as  in 
other  hermaphrodite  flowers. 

GYPSATA.    (From  gypswft,  a  saline 


body'corisisting  of  sulphuric  acid  and  lime.) 
Dr.  Good  denominates  a  species  of  purging 
diarr/iceagt/psala,in  which  the  digestions  are  li- 
quid,serous,  and  compounded  of  eartli  of  lime. 

GYPSUM.  A  genus  of  minerals,  com- 
posed of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid,  containing, 
according  to  Jameson,  two  species :  the 
prismatic  and  the  axifrangible. 

1.  Prismatic  gypsum,  or  anhi/dritet  has 
five  sub-species  :  sparry  anhydrite,  scaly  an- 
hydrite, fibrous  anhydrite,  convoluted  anhy- 
drite, compact  anhydrite.    See  Anhydrite. 

2.  Axifrangible  gypsum  contains  six  sub- 
species :  sparry  gypsum,  foliated,  compact* 
fibrous,  scaly  foliated,  and  earthy  gypsum. 


H. 


HaBE'NA.  a  bridle.  A  bandage  for 
keeping  tlie  lips  of  Wounds  together,  made 
in  the  form  of  a  bridle. 

Hacub.    See  Guiidelia  iournefortii. 

H^M  AGO'GA.  (From  aifxa,  blood, and 
oyeo,  to  bring  off.)  Medicines  which  promote 
the  menstrual  and  hacmorrhoidal  discharges. 

HiEMALO'PlA.  (From  ai/xo,  blood, 
and  oirhfiai,  to  see. )  A  disease  of  the  eyes, 
in  Which  all  things  appear  of  a  red  colour. 
A  variety  of  the  Pseudoblepsis  imaginaria. 

H^'MALOPS.  (From  aifia,  blood, 
and  toif,  the  face. )  1 .  A  red  or  livid  mark 
in  the  face  or  eye. 

2.  A  blood-shot  eye. 

HiEMA'NTHUS.  (From  aifxa,  blood, 
and  ufflos,  a  floWer,  so  called  from  its  Colour.) 
The  blood-flower. 

HiEM ATE'MESIS.  (From fti/ta, blood, 
and  ejueco,  to  vomit.)  Vomilus  cntentus,  A 
vomiting  of  blood.  A  vomiting  of  blood  is 
readily  to  be  distinguished  from  a  discharge 
from  the  lungs,  by  its  being  usually  pre- 
ceded by  a  sense  of  weight,  pain,  or  anxiety 
in  the  region  of  the  stomach;  by  its  being 
unaccompanied  by  any  cough  ;  by  the  blood 
being  discharged  in  a  very  considerable 
quantity  ;  by  its  being  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
somewhat  grumous  ;  and  by  its  being  mixed 
with  the  other  contents  of  the  stomach. 

The  disease  may  be  occasioned ,  by  any 
thing  received  into  the  stomach,  which  sti- 
mulates it  violently  or  wounds  it ;  or  may 
proceed  from  blows,  bruises,  or  any  other 
cause  capable  of  exciting  inflammation  in 
this  organ,  or  of  determining  too  great  a  flow 
of  blood  to  it ;  but  it  arises  more  usually  as 
a  symptom  of  some  other  disease  (such  as 
a  suppression  of  the  menstrual,  or  ha;mor. 
rhoidal  flux,  or  obstructions  in  the  liver, 
splfeen,  and  other  viscera)  than  as  a  primary 
affection.  It  is  ■seldom  so  profuse  as  to 
destroy  the  jiatient  suddenly,  and  tlie  prin^ 


cipal  danger  seems  to  arise,  either  from  the 
great  debility  which  repeated  attacks  of  the 
complaint  induce,  or  from  the  lodgment 
of  blood  in  the  intestines,  which  by  becom- 
ing putiid  might  occasion  Some  othcf  dis- 
agreeable disorder. 

This  haemorrhage,  being  usually  rather  of 
a  passive  character,  does  not  admit  of  large 
evacuations.  Where  it  arises,  on  the  sup- 
pression of  the  menses,  in  young  persons, 
and  returns  periodically,  it  may  be  useful 
to  anticipate  this  by  taking  away  a  few 
ounces  of  blood;  not  neglecting  proper 
means  to  help  the  function  of  the  uterus. 
In  moderate  attacks,  particularly  where  the 
bowels  have  been  confined,  the  infusion  of 
roses  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  may  be  em- 
ployed :  if  this  should  not  check  the  bleed- 
ing the  sulphuric  acid  may  be  exhibited 
more  largely,  or  some  of  the  more  powerful 
astringents  and  tonics,  ^as  alum,  tincture  oF 
muriate  of  iron,  decoction  of  bark,  or  super- 
acetate  of  lead.  Where  pain  attends,  opium 
should  be  given  freely,  taking  care  that  the 
bowels  be  not  constipated  ;  and  a  blister  to 
the  epigastrium  may  be  useful.  If  depend- 
ing on  scirrhous  tumours,  these  must  be 
attacked  by  mercury,  hemlock,  &c.  In  all 
cases  the  food  should  be  light,  and  easy  of 
digestion ;  but  more  nourishing  as  tlie 
patient  is  more  exhausted. 

IliEMATICA.  The  name  of  a  cla?s 
of  diseas-es  in  Good's  Nosology,  of  the  san- 
guineous system.  Its  orders  are,  Pi/retica, 
Phlegolica,  Exanthcmatica,  Bi/stfwlica. 

Ho^iMATIN.  The  colouring  matter  "of 
logwood,  and  according  to  Chevreuil,  a  dis- 
tinct vegetable  substance.  See  HtjenutloTi/loiU 

HtEMATI'TES.  (From  a(i«a,  blood  : 
so  named  from  its  property  of  stopping  blood, 
or  from  its  colour.)  Lapis  litcinalites.  An 
clcgHnt  iron  ore  called  bloodstone.  Finely 
levigated,  and  freed  -from  the  grosser  ,par(s 
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b'yfrequent  washings  with  water,  it  has  been 
long  recommended  in  ha-morrhages,  fluxes, 
uterine  obstructions,  &c.  in  doses  of  fi  om 
one  scruple  to  three  or  four. 

HiEMATi'TiNus.  (From  aifjLalilr]s,  the 
bloodstone.)  An  epithet  of  a  collyrium,  in 
whicli  was  the  l)loodstone. 

H^MATOCE'LE.  (From  aifia,  blood, 
and  K7]A-r],  a  tumour. )  A  swelUng  of  the 
scrotum,  or  spermatic  cord,  proceeding  from 
or  caused  by  blood.  The  distinction  of  the 
different  kinds  of  hfPmatocele,  though  not 
usually  made,  is  absolutely  necessary  toward 
rightly  understanding  the  disease ;  the  gene- 
ral idea,  or  conception  of  wliich,  appears 
to  Pott  to  be  somewhat  erroneous,  and  to 
have  produced  a  prognostic  which  is  ill 
founded  and  hasty.  According  to  this 
eminent  surgeon,  the  disease,  properly  called 
hcematocele,  is  of  four  kinds  ;  two  of  which 
have  their  seat  withui  the  tunica  vaginalis  tes- 
tis ;  one  within  the  albuginea  ;  and  the  fourth 
in  the  tunica  communis  or  common  cellular 
membrane,  investing  the  spermatic  vessels. 

In  the  passing  an  instrument,  in  order  to 
let  out  the  water  from  an  hydrocele  of  the 
vaginal  coat,  a  vessel  is  sometimes  wound- 
ed, which  is  of  such  size,  as  to  tinge  the 
fluid  pretty  deeply  at  the  time  of  its  running 
out:  the  orifice  becoming  close,  when  the 
water  is  all  discharged,  and  a  plaster  being 
applied,  the  blood  ceases  to  flow  from  thence, 
but  insinuates  itself  partly  into  the  cavity  of 
the  vaginal  coat,  and  partly  into  the  cells 
of  the  scrotum ;  making  in  the  space  of 
a  few  hours,  a  tumour  nearly  equal  in  size  to 
the  original  hydrocele.    This  is  one  species. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  tapping  an  hy- 
drocele, that  although  the  fluid  discharged 
by  that  operation  be  perfectly  clear  and  lim- 
pid, yet  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  (some- 
times in  a  few  hours),  the  scrotum  becomes 
as  large  as  it  was  before,  and  palpably  as 
full  of  a  fluid.  If  a  new  puncture  be  novv 
made,  the  discharge,  instead  of  being  limpid 
(as  before),  is  either  pure  blood  or  very 
bloody.  This  is  another  species  ;  and,  like  the 
preceding,  confined  to  the  tunica  vaginahs. 

The  wliole  vascular  conipages  of  the  tes- 
ticle is  sometimes  very  much  enlarged,  and 
at  the  same  time  rendered  so  lax  and  loose, 
that  the  tumour  produced  thereby  has,  to 
the  fin-rel-s  of  an  examiner,  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  swelling  composed  of  a 
mere  fluid,  supposed  to  be  somewhat  thick, 
or  viscid.  This  is  in  some  measure  a  de- 
ception;  but  not  totally  so:  the  greater 
part  of  the  tumefaction  is  caused  by  the 
loosened  texture  of  the  testes ;  but  there  is 
very  frequently  a  quantity  of  extravasated 
blood  also.  If  this  be  supposed  to  be  an 
hydrocele,  and  pierced,  the  discharge  will 
be  mere  blood.  This  is  a  third  kind  of 
ha:matocelc;  and  very  different,  in  all  its 
Circumstatices,  from  the  two  preceding: 
the  fluid  is  shed  from  tlic  vessels  of  the 
glandular  part  of  the  testicle,  and  contained 
within  the  tunica  albuginea.  ^ 


The  fourth  consists  in  a  rupture  of,  and 
an  effusion  of  blood,  from  a  branch  of  the 
spermatic  vein,  in  its  passage  from  the  groin 
to  the  testicles.  In  which  case,  the  extrava- 
sation is  made  into  tlie  tunica  communis,  or 
cellular  membrane,  investing  the  spermatic 
vessels. 

Eacli  of  these  species.  Pott  says,  he  has 
seen  so  distinctly,  and  perfectly,  that  he  has 
not  the  smallest  doubt  concerning  their  exist- 
ence, and  of  their  difference  from  each 
other. 

HiEMATO'CHYSIS.  (From  aifxa, 
bloody  and  x^'",  to  pour  out.)  A  hemor- 
rhage or  flux  of  blood. 

HiEMATO'DES.  (From  ai/xo,  blood, 
and  €t5os,  appearance :  so  called  from  the 
red  colour.)  1.  An  old  name  for  the 
bloody  crane's-bill.  See  Geranium  san- 
guineuni, 

2.  A  fungus,  which  has  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  blood.    See  H<e>natoma. 

H^MATO'LOGY.  (Hamatologia ; 
from  aifna,  blood,  and  Xo'/os,  a  discourse;) 
The  doctrine  of  the  blood. 

H^EMATOMA.    (From  aifxa,  blood.) 
Fungus  Iimnatodes.    The  bleeding  fungus. 
Spongoid  inflammation  of  Burns.  This 
disease  has  been  described  also  under  the 
names  of  soft  cancer  and  medullai-y  sarcoma. 
It  assumes  a  variety  of  forms,  and  attacks 
most  parts  of  the  body,  but  particularly  the 
testicle,  eye,  breast,  and  the  extremities.  It 
begins  with  a  soft  enlargement  or  tumoar  of 
the  part,  which  is  extremely  elastic,  and  iu' 
some  cases  very  painful ;  as  it  increases,  it 
often  has  the  feel  of  an  encysted  tumour, 
and  at  length  becomes  irregular,  bulging- 
out  here  and  there,  and  insinuates  itself  be- 
tween the  neighbouring  parts,  and  forms  a 
large  mass,  if  under  an  apoaeurotic  expan- 
sion.   When  it  ulcerates  it  bleeds,  shoots  ui> 
a  mass  of  a  l)loody  fungus,  and  then  shows 
its  decided  character  if  unknowi*  before. 
Most  of  the  medicines  which  have  been  em- 
ployed against  cancerous  diseases  have  been 
unprofitably  exhibited  against  hematoma  ; 
as  alteratives,  both  vegetable  and  mineral ; 
tonics  and  narcotics.  Extirpation,  when  prac- 
ticable, is  the  only  cure. 

H.<iiiMAT0JrrHALOCK'LE.  (From  at/xa, 
blood,  o/n^aA©.-,  the  navel,  and  /n)\77,  a 
tumour.)  A  tumour  about  tlie  navel,  from 
an  extravasation  of  blood.  A  species  of 
ecchymosis. 

H./EsiATorEnE'sis.  (From  aifia,  blood, 
and  -aridaw,  a  leap.)  Tlie  leaping  of  the 
blood  from  a  wounded  artery. 

lliEMATO'SIS.  (From  aifia,  blood.) 
An  hoemorrliagc  or  flux  of  blood. 

H/EMATO'XYLON.  (From  ai/ia, 
blood,  and  iv\uv,  wood  :  so  called  from  the 
red  colour  of  its  wood. )  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnffian  system 
Class,  Decandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

HjEMatoxvlon  campechianum.  ■  The 
systematic  name  of  the  logwood-tree.  jlca- 
cia  Zeylwiica.    The  part  ordered  in  tlie 
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Pharmacopoeia,  is  the  wood,  called  Hamal- 
oxi/li  lignum;  Lignum  cainpeckense ;  Lig- 
num campechianum ;  Lignum  cnmpescamim  ; 
Lignum  indicuvi ;  Lignum  sappan.  Log- 
wood. It  is  of  a  solid  texture  and  of  a  dark 
red  colour.  It  is  imported  principally  as  a 
substance  for  dyeing,  cut  inlo  junics  and 
logs  of  about  three  feet  in  length  5  of  these 
pieces  the  largest  and  thickest  are  preserved, 
as  being  of  the  deepest  colour.  Logwood 
has  a  sweetish  sub-adstringent  taste,  and  no 
remarkable  smell ;  it  gives  a  purplish  red 
tincture  both  to  watery  and  spirituous  infu- 
sions, and  tinges  the  stools,  and  sometimes 
the  urine,  of  the  same  colour.  It  is  ein- 
ployed  medicinally  as  an  adstringent  and 
corroborant.  In  diarrhoeas  it  has  been 
found  peculiarly  efficacious,  and  has  Ihe  re- 
commendation of  some  of  the  first  inedical 
authorities  ;  also  in  the  latter  stages  of  dy- 
sentery, when  the  obstructing  causes  are 
removed ;  to  obviate  the  extreme  laxity  of 
the  intestines  usually  superinduced  by  the 
repeated  dejections.  In  tlie  form  of  decoc- 
tion the  proportion  is  two  ounces  to  2  ft. 
of  fluid,  reduced  by  boiling  to  one.  An 
extract  is  ordered  in  the  pharmacopoeias. 
The  dose  from  ten  to  forty  grains.  The 
colouring  principle  of  this  root  is  called 
hametln.  On  the  watery  extract  of  logwood, 
digest  alkohol  for  a  day,  filter  the  solution, 
evaporate,  add  a  little  water,  evaporate  gently 
again,  and  then  leave  the  liquid  at  rest. 
Hematin  is  deposited  in  small  crystals,  vi'hich, 
after  washing  with  alkohol,  are  brilliant,  and 
of  a  reddishrwhite  colour.  Their  taste  is 
bitter,  acrid,  and  slightly  astringent. 

Hematin  forms  an  orange-red  solution 
with  boiling  water,  becoming  yellow  as  it 
cools,  but  recovering,  with  increase  of  heat, 
its  former  hue.  Excess  of  alkali  converts  it 
first  to  purple,  then  to  violet,  and,  lastly,  to 
brown  :  in  which  state  the  hematin  seems  to 
be  decomposed.  Metallic  oxides  unite  with 
hematin,  forming  a  blue-coloured  com- 
pound. Gelatin  throws  down  reddish  floc- 
culi.  Peroxide  of  tin,  and  acid,  merely 
redden  it. 

H^MATO'XYLUM.  See  Jlcsmat- 
oxylon. 

H^.MATU'RIA.  (Fromai^a,  blood, 
and  ovpov,  urine.)  The  voiding  of  blood 
with  urine.  This  disease  is  sometimes 
occasioned  by  falls,  blows,  bruises,  or  some 
violent  exertion,  such  ,as  hard  riding  and 
jumping  ;  but  it  more  usually  arises,  from 
a  small  stone  lodged  either  in  the  kidney  or 
ureter,  which  by  its  size  or  irregularity 
wounds  the  inner  surface  of  tiio  part  it 
comes  in  contact  with;  in  which  case  the 
blood  discharged  is  most  usually  somewhat 
coagulated,  and  the  urine  deposits  a  sedi- 
ment of  a  dark  brown  colour,  resembling 
the  grounds  of  coffee. 

A  discharge  of  blood  by  urine,  when  pro- 
ceeding from  the  kidney  or  ureter,  is  com- 
monly attended  with  an  acute  pain  in  the 


back,  and  some  difficulty  of  making  water, 
the  urine  which  comes  away  first,  being 
muddy  and  high  coloured,  but  towards  the 
close  of  its  flowing,  becoming  transparent 
and  of  a  natural  appearance.  When  the 
blood  comes  immediately  from  the  bladder, 
it  is  usually  accompanied  with  a  sense  of 
heat  and  pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  belly. 

The  voiding  of  bloody  urine  is  always 
attended  with  some  danger,  particularly 
when  mixed  with  purulent  matter.  When 
it  arises  in  the  course  of  any  malignant 
disease,  it  shows  a  highly  putrid  state  of 
the  blood,  and  always  indicates  a  fatal  ter- 
mination. 

The  appearances  to  be  observed  on  dis- 
section will  accord  with  those  usually  met 
with  in  the  disease  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  complaint. 

When  the  disease  has  resulted,  from  a 
mechanical  injury  in  a  plethoric  habit,  it  ^ 
may  bo  proper  to  take  blood,  and  pursue 
the  general  antiphlogistic  plan,  opening  the 
bowels  occasionally  with  castor  oil,  &c. 
Wlien  owing  to  calculi,  which  cannot  be 
removed,  we  must  be  chiefly  content  with 
palliative  measures,  giving  alkalies  or  acids 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  urine ;  like- 
wise mucilaginous  drinks  and  glysters ;  and 
opium,  fomentations,  &c.  to  relieve  pain  j 
uva  ursi  also  has  been  found  useful  under 
these  circumstances ;  but  more  decidedly 
where  the  hasmorrhage  is  purely  passive  • 
in  which  case  also  some  of  the  terebinthate 
remedies  may  be  cautiously  tried ;  and 
means  of  strengthening  the  constitution 
must  not  be  neglected. 

HiEMo'DiA.  (From  ai^toJew,  to  stupefy.) 
A  painful  stupor  of  the  teetli,  caused  by 
acrid  substances  touching  them. 

HiEMO'PTOE.  (From  ai,xa,  blood, 
and  Trjyo),  to  spit  up.)  The  spitting  of 
blood.    See  LI<x!moptysis. 

H^MO'PTYSIS.  (From  a</.a,  blood, 
and  7r7ua),  to  spit )  Hcemoptoe.  A  spittino- 
of  blood.  A  genus  of  disease  arranged  by 
Cullen  in  the  class  Pyrexia;,  and  order  Hee- 
morrhagia;.  It  is  characterised  by  couo-bin"- 
up  florid  or  frothy  blood,  preceded  usually 
by  heat  or  pain  in  the  chest,  irritation  in  the 
larynx,  and  a  saltish  taste  in  the  mouth. 
There  are  five  species  of  this  disease  : 

1 .  H(cmo2)lysis  plethorioa,  from  fulness  -of 
the  vessels. 

2.  Hivmoptysis  violenta,  from  some  ex- 
ternal violence. 

3.  Htvmoptysis  pkthisica,  from  ulcers  cor- 
roding the  small  vessels. 

4.  HcEmoplysis  cnlculnm,  froin  calculous 
matter  in  the  lungs. 

5.  HtEmnplysis  vicarin,  from  the  suppres- 
sion of  some  customary  evacuation. 

It  is  readily  to  be  distinguished  from  hro- 
matemesis,  as  in  this  last,  the  blood  is  usually 
thrown  out  in  con'siderable  quantities  ;  and 
is,  moreover  of  a  darker  colour,  more  gru- 
mous,  and  mixed  with  the  other  contents  of 


tlie  ptoraaeh;  whereas  blood  proceeding 
from  the  lungs  is  usually  in  small  quantity, 
of  a  florid  colour,  and  mixed  with  a  little 
frothy  mucus  only. 

A  spitting  of  blood  arises  most  usually 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five, 
and  may  bo  occasioned  by  any  violent  exer- 
tion either  in  running,  jumping,  wrestling, 
pinging  loud,  or  blowing  wind-instruments  ; 

likewise  by  wounds,  plethora,  weak 
vessels,  hectic  fever,  coughs,  irregular  living, 
excessive  drinking,  or  a  suppression  of  some 
accustomed  discharge,  such  as  the  menstrual 
pr  haemorrhoidal.  It  may  likewise  be  occa- 
sioned by  breathing  air  which  is  too  much  rare- 
fied to  be  able  properly  to  expand  the 
lungs. 

Persons  in  whom  there  is  a  faulty  pro- 
portion, either  in  the  vessels  of  die  lungs,  or 
in  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  being  distin- 
guished by  a  narrow  thorax  and  prominent 
shoulders,  or  who  are  of  a  delicate  make 
and  sanguine  temperament,  seem  much  pre- 
disposed to  this  haemorrhage  ;  but  in  these, 
the  complaint  is  often  brought  on  by  the 
concurrence  of  the  various  occasional  and 
exciting  causes  before  mentioned. 

A  spitting  of  blood  is  not,  however,  al- 
ways to  be  considei-ed  as  a  primary  disease. 
It  is  often  only  a  symptom,  and  in  some 
disorders,  such  as  pleurisies,  peripneumo.- 
nies,  and  many  fevers,  often  arises,  and  is  the 
presage  of  a  favourable  termination. 

Sometimes  it  is  preceded, .  as  has  already 
been  observed,  by  a  sense  of  weight  and 
oppression  at  the  chest,  a  dry  tickling  cough, 
and  some  slight  difficulty  of  breathing. 
Sometimes  i,t  is  ushered  in  with  shiverings, 
coidness  at  the  extremities,  pains  in  the  back 
and  loins,  flatulency,  costiveness,  and  lassi- 
tude. The  blood  which  is  'apit  up  is  gene- 
rally thin,  and  of  a  florid  red  colour;  but 
sometimes  it  is  thick,  and  of  a  dark  or 
blackish  cast;  nothing,  however,  can  be 
inferred  from  this  circumstance,  but  tliat  tlie 
blood  has  lain  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  the 
breast,  before  it  was  discharged. 

An  hasmoptoe  is  not  attended  with  dan- 
ger, where  no  symptoms  of  phthisis  pulmo- 
nalis  have  preceded  or  accompanied  the 
hemorrhage,  or  where  it  leaves  belund  no 
cough,  dyspnoea,  or  other  affection  ot  the 
■lungs;  nor  is  it  dangerous  in  a  strong 
healthy  person,  of  a  sound  constitution ; 
but  when  it  attacks  persons  of  a  weak  lax 
fibre,  and  delicate  habit,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  remove  it. 

It  seldom  takes  place  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  prove  fatal  at  once ;  but  when  it  does, 
the  effusion  is  from  some  large  vessel.  The 
danger,  therefore,  will  be  in  proportion  as 
the  discharge  of  blood  comos  from  a  large 
vessel,  or  a  small  one. 

When  the  disease  proves  fatal,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rupture  of  some  large  vessels, 
there  is  found,  on  dissection,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  clotted  blood  in  the  lungs,  and 
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there  is  usually  more  or  less  of  an  inflanima- 
tory  appearance  at  the  ruptured  part.  Where 
the  disease  terminates  in  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, the  same  morbid  appearances  are 
to  be  met  with  as  described  under  that  parti- 
cular head. 

In  this  hSEmorrhage,  which  is  mostly  of 
the  active  kind,  the  antiphlogistic  regimen 
must   be   strictly   observed  ;  particularly 
avoiding  heat,  muscular  exertion,  and  agitr 
ation  of  tlie  mind  ;  and  restricting  the  patient 
to  a  light,  cooling,  vegetable  diet.  Acidu- 
lated drink  will  l)e  useful  to  quench  the 
thirst,  without  so  much  liquid  being  taken. 
Where  the  blood  is  discharged  copiously, 
but  no  great  quantity  has  been  lost  already, 
it  will  be  proper  to  attempt  to  check  it  by 
bleeding  freely,  if  the  habit  will  allow  :  and 
sometimes,  where  there  is  pain  in  the  chest, 
local  evacuations  and  blisters  may  be  useful. 
The  bowels  should  be  well  cleared  with 
some  cooling  saline  cathartic,  which  may  be 
given  in  the  infusion  of  roses.    Digitalis  is 
also  a  proper  remedy,  particularly  where 
the  pulse  is  very  quick,  from  its  sedative 
influence  on  the  heart  and  arteries.  Anti^ 
monials  in  nauseating  doses  have  sometimes 
an  excellent  effect,  as  well  by  checking  the 
force  of  the  circulation,  as  by  promoting 
diaphoresis;  calomel  also  might  be  added 
with  advantage ;  and  opium,  or  other  nar- 
cotic, to  relieve  pain  and  quiet  cough,  which 
may  perhaps  keep  up  tlie  bleeding.  Emetics 
have,  on  some  occasions,  been  successful ; 
but  they  are  not  altogether  free  from  danger. 
In  protracted  cases,  internal  astringenU  are 
given,  as  alum,  kino,  &c.  but  their  effects 
are  very  precarious :    the  superacetate  of 
lead,  however,  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
medicine,  especially  combined  witli  opmro, 
and  should  always  be  resorted  to  in  alarnsr 
iiig  or  obstinate  cases,  though  as  it  is  liable 
to  occasion  colic  and  paralysis,  its  use  should 
not  be  indiscriminate ;  but  it  acts  probably 
rather  as  a  sedative  than  astringent.  Some- 
times the  application  of  cold  water  to  some 
sensible  part  of  the  body,  producing  8 
general  refrigeration,  will  check  the  bleed- 
ing.   When  the  discharge  is  stopped,  great 
attention  to  regimen  is  still  required,  to 
obviate  its  return,  with  occasional  evacu- 
ations :  the  exercise  of  swinging;  riding  m 
an  easy  carriage,  or  on  a  gentle  horse,  or 
especially  sailing,  may  keep  up  a  salutary 
determination  of  tlie  blood  to  other  parts  : 
an  occasional  blister  may  be  applied,  where 
tliere  are  marks  of  local  disease,  or  aii  issue 
or  seton  perhaps  answer  better.  Should 
lixmoptysis  occasionally  exhibit  rather  the 
passive  character,  evacuations  must  be  spar- 
ingly used,  and  tonic  mechcines  will  be 
proper,  with  a  more  nutritious  diet. 

HyEMORRHAGIA,  (From  ai^o, 
blood,  and  ^vy"!^-',  l^r^^k  out.)  A  ha!:- 
morrhage,  or  flow  of  blood. 

H^MOllllHA'GI^.  Hwmorrhages, 
or  fluxes  of  blood.    The  name  of  an  order 
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in  the  class  Pyrexia  of  CuUen's  Nosology  is 
so  called.  It  is  characterised  by  pyrexia 
with  a  discharge  of  blood,  without  any  ex- 
ternal injury  ;  the  blood  on  venajsection  ex- 
hibiting the  buffy  coat.  The  order  Heemor- 
rhague  contains  the  following  genera  of 
diseases,  viz,  epistaxis,  haemoptysis,  fof 
which  phthisis  is  represented  as  a  sequel,) 
heeraorrhois  and  menorrhagia. 

HuEMORRHOI'DAL.  {Hamorrhoi- 
dnlis ;  the  name  of  the  vessels  which  we 
the  S3at  of  the  hsemorrhoids  or  piles.)  1.  Of 
or  belonging  to  the  hasmorrhoidal  vessels. 

2.  The  trivial  name  of  some  plants  which 
were  supposed  to  be  efficacious  against  piles  ; 
as  Carduus  kainorrhoidales,  &c. 

HEMORRHOIDAL     ARTERIES.  ArtericB 

hiBmorrhoidales.  Tlie  arteries  of  the  rectum 
are  so  called  :  they  are  sometimes  two,  and 
at  other  times  three  in  number.  1.  The  up- 
per hEemorrhoidal  artery,  which  is  the  gr^at 
branch  of  the  lower  mesenteric  continued 
into  the  pelvis.  2.  Tlie  middle  hsemor- 
rhoidal,  which  sometimes  comes  off  from  the 
hypogastric  artery,  and  very  often  from 
the  pudical  artery.  It  is  sometimes  want- 
ing. 3,  The  lower  or  external  hsEmon-hoidal 
is  almost  always  a  branch  of  the  pudical 
artery,  ^or  that  artery  which  goes  to  the 
penis. 

HiEMORRHOIDAL  VEINS.         VeUCB  HcemOT- 

rhoidales.  These  are  two.  1. The  external, 
which  evacuates  itself  into  the  vena  iliaca 
interna. 

2.  The  internal,  which  conveys  its  blood 
into  the  vena  portae. 

H^MO'RRHOIS.  (From  atfia,  blood, 
and  pea;,  to- flow.)  Aimorrhois.  The  jjiles. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Fyrexite,  and 
order  Hcemorrhagiee  of-  CuUen.  They  are 
certain  excrescences  or  tumours  arising  about 
the  verge  of  the  anus,  or  the  inferior  part 
of  the  intestinum  rectum  ;  when  they  dis- 
charge i)lood,  particularly  upon  the  patient's 
going  to  stool,  the  disease  is  known  by  the 
name  of  bleeding  piles  ;  but  when  there  is  no 
discliarge,  it  is  called  blind  piles.  The 
rectum,  as  well  as  the  colon,  is  composed  of 
several  membranes  connected  to  each  other 
by  an  intervening  cellular  substance  ;  and  as 
-the  muscular  fibres  of  this  intestine  always 
tend,  by  their  contraction,  to  lessen  its 
cavity,  the  internal  membrane,  which  is  very 
lax,  forms  itself  into  several  ruga;,  or  folds. 
In  this  construction  nature  respects  the  use 
of  the  part,  which  occasionally  gives  passage 
to  or  allows  the  retention  of  tlie  excrements, 
the  hardness  and  bulk  of  which  might  pro- 
duce considerable  lacerations,  if  this  intes- 
tine were  not  capable  of  dilatation.  The 
arteries  and  veins  subservient  to  this  part 
are  called  haemorrhoidal,  and  the  blood  that 
returns  from  hence  is  carried  to  the  mcseraic 
veins.  The  intestinum  rectum  is  particu- 
larly subject  to  the  ha;morrhoids,  from  its 
situation,  structure,  and  use  ;  for  whilst  the 


course  of  the  blood  is  assisted  in  almost  all 
the  other  veins  of  the  body,  by  the  dis- 
teption  of  the  adjacent  muscles,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  the 
blood  in  the  hasmorrlioidal  veins  which  is  to 
ascend  against  the  natural  tendency  of  its 
own  weight,  is  not  only  destitute  of  these 
assistances,  but  is  impeded  in  its  passage  : 
for,  first,  the  large  excrements  which  lodge 
in  this  intestine  dilate  its  sides,  and  the  dif- 
ferent resistances  which  they  form  there  are 
so  many  impediments  obstructing  the  re- 
turn of  the  blood ;  not  in  the  large  veins, 
for  they  are  placed  along  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  intestine,  but  in  all  the  capil- 
laries which  enter  into  its  composition. 
Secondly,  as  often  as  these  large  excre- 
ments, protruded  by  others,  approached  near 
the  anus,  their  successive  pressure  upon  the 
internal  coats  of  the  intestine,  which  tl^ey 
dilate,  drives  back  the  blood  into  the  vein?, 
and  for  so  long  suspends  its  course  ;  the  ne- 
cessarj'  consequence  of  which  is,  a  disten- 
sion of  the  veins  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  that  fills  them.  Thirdly,  in 
every  effort  we  make,  either  in  going  to 
stool,  or  upon  any  other  occasion,  the  con- 
traction of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the 
diaphragm  pressing  the  contents  of  the  ab- 
domen downwards,  and  these  pressing 
upon  the  parts  contained  in  the  pelvis, 
another  obstruction  is  thereby  opposed,  to 
the  return  of  the  blood,  not  only  in  the 
large  veins,  but  also  in  the  capillaries, 
which,  being  of  too  weak  a  texture  to  resist 
the  impulse  of  the  blood  that  always 
t«nds  to  dilate  them,  may  hereby  beconie 
varicose. 

The  dilatation  of  all  these  vessels  is  the 
primary  cnwie  of  the  hajmorrhoids ;  for  the 
internal  coat  of  the  intestine,  and  the  cel- 
lular membrane  which  connects  that  to  the 
muscular  coat,  are  enlarged  in  proportion 
to  the  distention  of  the  vessels  of  which  they 
are  composed.  This  distention,  not  being 
equal  in  every  part,  produces  separate  tu- 
mours in  the  gut,  or  at  the  verge  of  thp 
anus,  which  increases  according  as  the  venal 
blood  is  obstructed  in  them,  or  circulates 
there  more  slowly. 

Whatever,  then,  is  capable  of  retarding 
the  course  of  the  blood  in  the  haemor- 
rhoidal veins,  may  occasion  this  disease. 
Thus,  persons  that  are  generally  costive, 
who  are  accustomed  to  sit  long  at  stool, 
and  strain  hard  ;  pregnant  women,  or  such 
as  have  had  difficult  labours ;  and  likewise 
persons  who  have  an  obstruction  in  their 
liver,  are  for  the  most  part  afflicted  with  the 
piles  ;  yet  every  one  has  not  the  hasmor- 
rhoids,  the  different  causes  which  are  men- 
tioned above  being  not  common  to  all,  or 
at  least  not  having  in  all  the  same  effects. 
When  the  hicmorrhoids  are  once  formed, 
they  seldom  disappear  entirely,  and  we  may 
judge  of  hose  within  the  rectum  by  those 
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wWch,  being  at  the  verge  of  the  anus,  are 
plainly  to  be  seen.      A  small  pile,  that  has 
been  painful  for  some  days,  may  cease  to 
be  so,  and  dry  up ;  but  the  skin  does  not 
afterwards  retain  its  former  firmness,  being 
more  lax  and  wrinkled,  like  the  empty  skin 
of  a  grape.    If  this  external  pile  swells  and 
sinks  again  several  times,  we  may  perceive, 
after  each  l  eturn,  the  remains  of  each  pile, 
though  shrivelled  and  decayed,  yet  still  left 
larger  than  before.    The  case  is  the  same 
with  those  that  are  situated  within  the  rec- 
tum ;  they  may  happen  indeed  never  to  re- 
turn again,  if  the  cause  that  produced  them 
is  removed';  but  it  is  probable  that  the  ex- 
crements  in  passing  out  occasion  a  return 
of  the  swelling,  to  which  the  external  ones 
are  less  liable  :  for  the  internal  piles  make 
a  sort  of  knots  or  tumours  in  the  intestine, 
which  straightening  the  passage,  the  excre- 
ments in  passing  out,  occasion  irritations 
there  that  are  more  or  less  painful  in  pro- 
portion to    the  efforts    which  the  person 
makes  in  going  to  stool ;  and  it  is  thus  these 
tumours  become  gradually  larger.  The 
hemorrhoids  are   subject  to  many  varia- 
tions ;  they  may  become  inflamed  from  the 
above  irritations  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
and  this  inflammation  cannot  always  be  re- 
moved by  art.     In  some,  the  inflammation 
terminates  in  an  abscess,  which  arises  in 
the  middle  of  the  tunfiour,  and  degenerates 
into  a  fistula.    These  piles  are  very  painful 
till  the  abscess  is  formed.    In  others,  the 
inflammation  terminates  by  induration  of 
the  ha;morrhoid,  which  remains  in  a  man- 
ner scirrhous.      These   never  lessen,  but 
often  grow  larger.  This  scirrhous  sometimes 
ulcerates,    and    continually    discharges  _  a 
sanies,  which  the  patient  perceives  by  stains 
on  his  shirt,  and  by  its  occasioning  a  very 
troublesome  itching  about  Ihe  verge  of  the 
anus.     These  kinds  of  hasmorrhoids  some- 
times   turn  cancerous.     There    are  some 
hemorrhoids,  and  those  of  ditferent  sizes, 
which  are  covered  with  so  fine  a  skin  as 
frequently  to  admit  blood  to  pass  through. 
Tiiis  fine'  skin  is  only  the  internal  coat  of 
the  rectum,  greatly  attenuated  by  the  vari- 
cose distention  of  its  vessels.     The  ha;mor- 
rhagc  may  proceed  from  two  causey,  namely, 
either  from  an  excoriation  produced  by  the 
hardness  of  the  excrements,  or  from  the 
rupture    of  the    tumilied    vessels,  which 
break  by  their  too  great  distention.  In  some 
of  these,  the  patient   voids  blood  almost 
every  time  he  goes  to  stool ;  in  others  not 
so  constantly.    We  sometimes  meet  with 
men  who  have  a  periodical  bleeding  by  the 
piles,  not  unlike  tlie  menses  in  women ;  and 
as  tliis  evacuation,  if  moderate,  does  not 
weaken  the  constitution,  we  may  infer  that 
it  supplies  some  other  evacuation  which  na- 
ture either  ceases  to  carry  on,  or  docs  not 
furnish  in  duf  <iuantity  ;  and  hence  also  we 
may  explain  why  the  suppression  of  this 
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discharge,  to  which  nature  had  been  ac- 
customed,' is  frequently  attended  with  dan- 
gerous diseases.       Tiie    hajmorrhoids  are 
sometimes  distended  to  that  degree  as  to  fill 
the  rectum,  so  that  if  the  excrements  are  at 
all  hard  they  cannot  pass.    In  this  case  the 
excrements  force  the  hoemoiTlioids  out  of  the 
anus  to  procure  a  free  passage,  consequently 
the  internal  coat  of  the  rectum,  to  which 
they  are  connected,  yields  to  extension,  and  . 
upon  examining  these  patients  immediately 
after  having  been  at  stool,  a  pairt  of  the  in- 
ternal coat  of  that  gut  is  perceived.  A 
difficulty  will  occur  in  the  return  of  these, 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  and  as  the  verge 
of  the  anus  is  more  or    less  contracted. 
If  the  blqeding    piles  come   out  in  the 
same  manner  upon  going  to  stool,  it  is 
then  they   void  most  blood,  because  the 
verge  of  the  anus  forms  a  kind  of  ligature 
above  them.    The  treatment  of  this  com- 
plaint will  vary  much,  according  to  circum- 
stances.   When  the  loss  of  blood  is  con- 
siderable, we  should  endeavour  to  stop  it  by 
applying  cold  water,  or  ice  ;  or  some  as- 
tringent, as  a  solution  of  alum,  or  sulphate 
of  zinc  :  but  a  more  certain^  way  is  making 
continued  pressure  on  the  part.    At  the 
same  time  internal  astringents  may  be  given; 
joined  with  opium,  if  much  pain  or  irrita- 
tion attend.     Care  must  be  taken,  however, 
to  avoid   constipation .    and  in   all  cases 
patients  find  benefit  from  the  steady  use  of 
some  mild  cathartic,  procuring  regular  loose 
motions.  ■  Sulphur  is  mostly  resorted  to  for 
this  purpose  ;  and  especially  in  combination 
with  supertartrate  of  potassa,  tamarinds,  &c. 
in  the  form  of  electuary,  usually  answers 
very  well ;  likewise  castor  oil  is  an  excellent 
remedy  in  these  erases.    Should  the  parts  be 
much  inflamed,  leeches  may  be  applied  near 
the  anus,  and  cold  satunine  lotions  used  ; 
sometimes,    however,  fomenting  with  the 
decoction  of  poppy  will  give  more  relief; 
where  symptomatic  fever  attends,  the  anti- 
phlogistic regimen  must  be  strictly  observed, 
and  besides  clearing  the  bowels,  antinio- 
nials  may  be  given  to  promote  diaphoresis. 
Where  the  tumours  are  considerable  and 
flaccid,  without  inflammation,  powerful  as- 
tringent or  even  stimulant  applications  will 
be  proper,  together  with,  similar  internal 
medicines;  and  the  part  should  be  sup- 
ported by  a  compress  kept  on  tiy  a  proper 
bandage.     An  ointment  of  galls  is  otten 
very  useful,  with  opium,  to  relieve  pain  ; 
and  some  of  the  liquor  plumbi  subacetatis 
may  be  farther  added,  if  U.ere  be  a  ten- 
dency to  inflammation.     I"  these  cases  of 
relaxed  piles  of  some  standing,  the  copaiba 
frequently  does  much  good,  both  applied 
locally  and  taken  internally,  usually  keeping 
the  howcls   regular;   also    the  celebrated 
Ward's  paste,  a   medicine    of  which  the 
active  ingredient  is  black  pepcr.  Some- 
limes  where   a  large    tumour  has  been 
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formed  by  cxtravasated  blood,  subsequently 
become  organised,  permanent  relief  can 
only  be  obtained  by  extirpating  this. 

HiEMOSTA'SIA.  (From  aifxa,  blood, 
and  is-nm,  to  stand.)   A  stagnationof  blood. 

H^MOSTA'TICA.  (From  ar^a,  blood, 
and  raco,  to  stop.)  Medicines  wliicU  stop 
ha3morrhages.    See  Stt/ptics. 

HAEN,  Anthony  be,  was  born  in 
Leyden  in  1704,  and  became  one  of  the 
distinguished  pupils  of  the  celebrated  Boer- 
baave.  After  graduating  at  his  native  place, 
he  settled  at  the  Hague,  where  he  practised 
with  considerable  reputation  for  nearly  20 
years.  Baron  Van  Swieten,  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  extent  of  his  talents,  in- 
vited him  to  Vienna,  to  assist  in  the  plan  of 
reform,  which  the  Empress  had  consented 
to  support  in  the  medical  faculty  of  that 
capital.  De  Haen  accordingly  repaired 
thither  in  1754,  was  made  professor  of  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  fully  answered  the 
expectations  which  had  been  formed  of  him. 
He  undertook  a  system  of  clinical  edu- 
cation, as  tlie  best  method  of  forming  good 
physicians  :  the  result  of  this  was  the  col- 
lection of  a  great  number  of  valuable 
observations,  which  were  published  in  suc- 
cessive volumes  of  a  work,  entitled,  "  Ratio 
Medendi  in  Nosocomio  Practico,"  amount- 
ing ultimately  to  16.  He  left  also  several 
other  works,  as  On  the  Division  of  Fevers, 
&c.  and  died  at  the  age  of  72.  He  was  f^e- 
nerally  an  enemy  to  new  opinions  and  inno- 
vations in  practice,  which  led  him  into 
several  controversies  ;  particularly  against 
variolous  inoculation,  and  the  use  of  poison- 
ous plants  in  medicine:  but  Jie  exhibited 
much  learning  and  practical  knowledge. 

Hag-iospe'iwium.  (From  ayios,  holy,  and 
o-Trep^a,  seed:  so  called  from  its  reputed 
virtues. )  Wonnseed. 

HAGio'xyi,uM.  (From  ayios,  holy,  and 
ivXoy,  wood  :  so  named  because  of  its  medi- 
cal virtues.)  Guaiacum. 

HAIR.  StitiCapiUus. 

Hala'tkjm.    (Fi-om  a\s,  salt.)  A  clyster 
composed  phicfly  of  salt. 

Halberd-shaped  leaf.     &ee  Leaf. 

Halciie'mia,  (From  aM,  salt,  and  yew,  ■ 
to  pour  out.  )    'Hhe  art  of  fusing  salts. 

Halel^'um.  (From  aXs,  salt,  and  eAtjiof, 
oil.)    A  medicine  composed  of  salt  and  oil. 

Halica'cabum.  (From  aAs,  the  sea,  and 
KaKaSos,  nigiit-shade :  so  called  because  it 
grows  upon  the  banks  of  the  sea.)  See 
Physnlis  alkckengi. 

Ha'limits.  (From  aAi/xos,  belonging  to 
the  sea.)  The  Alripkx  hulimus  of  Linninus, 
or  sea-purslain,  said  to  be  antispasmodic. 

Halini'tru:.x.     (From  a\s,  the  sea,  and 
vilpov,  nitre.)  .  Nitre,  or  rather  rock  salt, 

HA'LITUS.    (From  halilo,  to  breathe 
out. )    A  vapour. 

HA LLE R,  Albert,  was  bom  iit  Bqrne, 
whcrij  hre-fathci- was  an  advocate,  in  1709. 
He  displayed  at  a  very  early  age  extraordi- 
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nary  marks  of  industry  and  talents.  He 
was  intended  for  tlie  church,  but  having 
lost  his  father  when  only  thirteen,  he  soon 
after  determined  upon  the  medical  profes- 
sion.    Having   studied  a   short  time  at 
Tubingen,  he  was  attracted  to  Leyden  by 
the  reputation  of  Boerhaave,  to  whom  he 
has  expressed  his  obligations  in  the  most 
affectionate  terms ;  but  he  took  his  degree 
at  the  former  place,  when  about  seventeen, 
years  of  age.    He  soon  after  visited  Eng.. 
land  and  France;   then  returning  to  his 
native  country,  first  acquired  a  taste  for 
botany,  which  he  pursued  with  great  zeal>, 
making  frequent  excursions  to  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains.    He  also  composed  a 
"  Poem  on  the  Alps,"  and  other  pieces,, 
which  were  received  with  much  applause. 
Having  settled  in  his  native  city,  about  1730,, 
he  began  to  give  lectures  on  anatomy,  but 
with  indifferent  success  ;  and  some  detached 
pieces  on  anatomy  and  botany  having  gained 
him  considerable  reputation  abroad,  he  was 
invited  by  George  IL,  in  1736,  to  become, 
professor  in  the  university,  which  he  had  re- 
cently founded  at  Gottingen.    He  accepted 
this  advantageous  offer,  and    though  his, 
arrival  was  rendered  melancholy  by  the  loss 
of  a  beloved  wife,  from  some  accident  which, 
occurred  in  the  journey,  he  commenced  at, 
once  the  duties  of  his  office  with  great  zeal,;^ 
he  encouraged  the  most  industrious  of  hi^,, 
pupils  to  institute  an  experimental  investi-, 
gation  on  some  part  of  the  animal  economy, 
affording  them  his  assistance  therein.    He  . 
was  likewise  himself  indefatigable  in  similar . 
researches,  during  the  seventeen  years  which , 
he  spent  there,  having  in  view  a  grand  re-' 
form  in  physiology,  which  his  writings  ulti. 
mfitely  effected,  dissipating  the  metaphysical' 
and  chemical  jargon,  whereby  it  was  before 
obscured.     He  procured  the  establishment 
of  a  botanic  garden,  an  anatomical  theatre, 
a  school  for  surgery  and  for  midwifery,  with 
a  lying-in-hospital,  and  other  useful  institu- 
tions at  that  uuiversity.    He  received  also 
many  honoura.'ole  testimonies  of  his  fame, 
being  chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal  So- 
cieties of    Stockholm  and  London,  muda. 
physician  and  counsellor  to  George  II.,  anjd 
Emperor  conferred  on  him  the  titlp,  Qf' 
Bai-on ;  whidi,  however,  he  declined,,  it 
would  not  have  been  esteemed  in  Ins  ii^tive. 
country.     To  this  he  returned  in  175,3^  gnds 
during  the  remainder  of  his  lyfe  disphsirgedi. 
various  i(Tiportant  public  offices.there.  Hfi^- 
tiitimately  received  every  testimony  of  Ihfe"! 
general  estimation  in  which  he  was  held'- 
the  learned  societies  of  Eurogs..  as-MJeU  as' 
several  sovereigns,  vying  with  each  otbei  '  Tn 
conferring  honours  upon  him     His  coL  ti 
tutjon  was  delipate,  and  impatict  pf^S  t 
or  interruption  to  his  studies,  led  luui  (il  e 
violent  remedies  when  ill ;  h^wev  Hyl,^: 
perance  and  activity  he  reached  an  .^dvancTd 
iigc,  haviDg  di^ed  towards  the  end  of  177  / 
He  was  one  of  the  most  universally  in, 
P  p 
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formed  men  in  modern  times.    He  spoke 
with  equal  facility  the  German,  French  and 
Latin  languages ;  and  read  all  the  other 
tongues  of  Europe,  except  the  Sdavor  ic ; 
and  there  was  scarcely  any  book  of  reput- 
ation, with  which  he  was  not  acquainted. 
His  own  works  were  extremely  numerous, 
on  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  surgery, 
botany,  &c.  besides  his  poems  and  political 
and  religious  publications.     The  principal 
are,  1.  His  large  work  on  the  Botany  of 
Switzerland,  in    3  vols,  folio,  with  many 
plates ;    2.  Commentaries   on  Boerhaave  s 
Lectures,  7  vols,  octavo;  3.  Elements  of 
Physiology,  8  vols,  quarto,  a  work  of  the 
greatest  merit  ;   4.  His  «  Bibliotheca,"  or 
Chronological  Histories  of  Authors,  with 
brief  Analyses ;  2  vols,  quarto  on  Botany, 
two  on  Surgery,  two  on  Anatomy,  and  four 
on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  displaymg  an 
immense  body  of  research. 

H ALL.UCIN A'TLO.  (From^  hallucinor, 
to  err.)    An  erroneous  imagination. 

Halmyro'des,  (From  aA/xvpos,^  salted.) 
A  term  applied  to  the  humours ;  it  means 
acrimonious.  It  is  also  applied  to  fevers 
■which  communicate  such  an  itching  sensr 
ation  as  is  perceived  from  handling  salt  sub- 
stances. .   ,  . 

HA'LO.  (From  aXos,  an  area  or  circle,; 
Tlie  red  circle  surrounding  the  nipple, 
which  becomes  somewhat  brown  in  old 
people,  and  is  beset  with  many  sebaceous 
glands. 

Hama'i.gama.    See  Amalgam. 
HAMOSUS.    Hooked.    Applied  to  the 
bristly  pubescence  of  seeds  and  plants ;  as 
the  pericarpe  of  the  Arclium  lappa  ;  the  seeds 
of  Daucus  mvricatus,  and  Alisnia  cordifolia. 

HAMPSTEAD.  A  village  near  to 
London,  -where  there  is  an  excellent  chalyr 
beate  water,  not  inferior  to  that  of  Tiin- 
bridge-wells  in  any  respect  except,  being 
nearer  to  the  metropolis. 

HA'MULUS.  (Diminutive  of  hamus, 
a  hook.)  A  term  in  anatomy,  appHexl  to 
any  hook-like  process,  as  the  hamulus  ot  the 
pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

HA'MUS.  A  hook.  A  species  of  pu- 
bescence of  plants  formed  of  bristles,  bent 
at  their  point  into  a  hook ;  as  in  Rumejc 
tuberosus,   Caucalis  dancoides,  and  Gahum 

'^■^"hAND."    Manns.    The  hand  is  com- 


posed of  the  carpus  or  wrist,  metacarpus, 
and  fingers.    The  arteries  of  the  hand  are 
the  palmary  arch,  and  the  digital  arteries. 
The  veins  are  the  digital,  the  cephalic  of  the 
thumb,  and  the  salvatella.    The  nerves  are 
the  cutaneus,  cxternus,  and  internus. 
Harde'sia.    See  Laph  Hibernicus. 
HARE.    See  Lqms  timidus. 
HARE-LIP.  Lagocheihis  ;  Lagostoma  ; 
Labium  leporiimm.     A  fissure  or  longitu- 
dinal  division  of  one  or  both  lips.  Children 
are  frequently  born  with  this  kind  of  mal- 
formation, particularly  of  the  upper  lip- 
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Sometimes  the  portions  of  the  lip,  which 
ought  to  be  united,  have  a  considerable  space 
between  them  ;  in  other  instances  they  are 
not  much  apart.  The  cleft  is  occasionally 
double,  there  being  a  little  lobe,  or  small 
portion  of  the  lip,  situated  between  the  two 
fissures.  Every  species  of  the  deformity 
has  the  same  appellation  of  hare-lip,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  imagined  resemblance  which 
the  part  has  to  the  upper  lip  of  a  hare. 

The  fissure  commonly  affects  only  the 
lip  itself.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  ex- 
tends along  the  bones  of  the  palate,  even 
as  far  as  the  uvula.  Sometimes  these  bones 
are  totally  wanting;  sometimes  they  are 
only  divided  by  a  fissure. 

Such  a  malformation  is  always  peculiarly 
afflicting.     In  its  least  degree,  it  constantly 
occasions  considerable  deformity  ;  and  when 
it   is  more  marked,  it  frequently  hinders 
infants  from  sucking,  and  makes  it  indispen- 
sable to  nourish  tliem    by  other  means. 
When  the  lower  lip  alone  is  aflFected,  which 
is  more  rarely  the  case,  the  child  can  neither 
retain  its  saliva,  nor  learn  to  speak,  except 
with  the  greatest  impediment.     But  when 
the  fissure  pervades  the  palate,  the  patient 
not  only  never  articulates   perfectly,  but 
cannot  masticate  nor  swallow,  except  with 
great  difficulty,  on  account  of  tiie  food 
readily  getting  up  into  the  nose. 

HARMO'NIA.  (From  apca,  to  fit  to- 
settler. )  Harmony.  A  species  of  synar- 
throsis, orSmraoveable  connecUon  of  bones, 
in  which  bones  are  connected  together  by 
means  of  rough  margins,  not  dentiform  :  la 
this  manner  most  of  the  bones  of  the  face 
are  connected  together. 

H  a RM O TOME.    See  Cross-stone. 
HARRIS,  Walter,  was  born  at  Glou- 
cester about  the  year  1651_.    He  took  Uie 
degree  of  bachelor  of  physic  at  Oxford,  but 
bavin embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, he  was  made  doctor  at  some  French 
University.    He  settled  in  London  m  1 676, 
and  two  years  after  to  evade  the  order,  th.it 
all  Catholics  should  quit  the  metropolis,  he 
publicly  adopted  the  Protestant  Faith.  His 
practice  rapidly  augmented,  and  on  the  ac- 
cession of  WiUiam  III.  he  was  ^>PPO'"tf 
his  physician  in  ordinary.    He  died  in  1 725. 
His  principal  work  "  De  Morb.s  Acutis 
InfanUim,"  is  said  to  have  been  wfff 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  celebrated  Syden- 
ham ;   it  passed  through  several  ed.aons^ 
He  left  also  a  Treatise  on  the  Plague,  and 
a  collection  of  medical  and  surgical  papers 
which  had  been  read  before  the  College  of 

'''SrROGATE.  The  villages  of  High 
and  Low  Harrogate  arc  situate  in  the 
centre  of  the  county  of  York,  adjoining  the 
town  of  Knaresborough.  The  whole  of 
Harro<-ate,  in  particular,  has  long  enjoyed 
considerable  reputaUon,  by  possessing  two 
kinds  of  very  valuable  springs ;  and,  some 
years  ago,  the  chalybeate  was  the  only  one 
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that  was  used  internally,  whilst  the  sulphu- 
reous water  was  confined  to  external  use. 
At  present,  however,  the  latter  is  employed 
largely  as  an  internal  medicine. 

The  sulphureous  springs  of  Harrogate 
are  four  m  number,  of  the  same  quality, 
though  different  in  the  degree  of  their 
powers.  This  water,  when  first  taken  up, 
appears  perfectly  clear  and  transparent,  and 
sends  forth  a  tew  air  bubbles,  but  not  in 
any  quantity.  It  possesses  a  very  strong 
sulphureous  and  fcetid  smell,  precisely  like 
that  of  a  damp  rusty  gun  barrel,  or  bilge- 
water.  To  the  taste  it  is  bitter,  nauseous, 
and  strongly  saline,  which  is  soon  borne 
without  any  disgust.  In  a  few  hours  of  ex- 
posure this  water  loses  its  transparency,  and 
becomes  somewhat  pearly,  and  rather  green- 
ish tn  the  eye  ;  its  sulphureous  smell  abates, 
and  at  last  the  sulphur  is  deposited  in  the 
form  of  a  thin  film,  on  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  kept.  The  volatile 
productions  of  this  water  show  carbonic  acid 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  azotic  gas. 

The  sensible  effects  which  this  water  ex- 
cites, are  often  a  headache  and  giddiness 
on  being  first  drunk,  followed  by  a  purga- 
tive operation,  which  is  speedy  and  mild, 
without  any  attendant  gripes ;  and  tliis  is 
the  only  apparent  effect  the  exhibition  of 
this  water  displaj's. 

The  diseases  in  which  this  water  is  used 
are  numerous,  partieulai-ly  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  irregularly  of  the  bilious  secre- 
tions. Under  this  water  the  health,  appe- 
tite, and  spirits  improve ;  and,  from  its 
opening  effects,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  useful 
in  the  costive  habit  of  hypochondriasis. 
But  the  highest  recommendation  of  this 
water  has  been  in  cutaneous  diseases,  and 
for  this  purpose  it  is  universally  employed, 
both  as  an  internal  medicine,  and  an  ex- 
ternal application  :  in  this  united  form,  it 
is  of  particular  service  in  the  most  obstinate 
and  complicated  forms  of  cutaneous  affec- 
tions ;  nor  is  it  less  so  in  states  and  symp- 
toms supposed  connected  with  worms,  espe- 
cially with  the  round  worm  and  ascarides, 
when  taken  in  such  a  dose  as  to  prove  a 
brisk  purgative ;  and  in  the  latter  case  also, 
when  used  as  a  clyster,  the  ascarides  being 
chiefly  confined  to  the  rectum,  and  there- 
fore within  the  reach  of  this  form  of  medi- 
cine. From  the  union  of  the  sulphureous 
and  saline  ingredients,  the  benefit  of  its  use 
has  been  lone  established  in  hajmorrhoidal 
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affections. 

A  course  of  Harrogate  waters  should 
be  conducted  so  as  to  produce  sensible 
effects  on  the  bowels  ;  half  a  pint  taken  in 
the  morning,  and  repeated  three  or  four 
times,  will  produce  it,  and  its  nauseating 
taste  may  be  corrected  by  taking  a  dry 
biscuit,  or  a  bit  of  coarse  bread  after  it. 
'Jlie  course  must  be  continued,  in  obstinate 
cases,  a  period  of  some  months,  before  a 
cure  can  be  expected. 


HARTFELL.  The  name  ofa  place  near 
Moffat,  in  Scotland.  It  has  a  mineral  wateir 
which  contains  iron  dissolved  by  the  sulphuric 
acid,  and  is  much  celebrated  in  scrophuloua 
affections,  and  cutaneous  diseases.  It  is  used 
no  less  as  an  external  application,  than 
drank  internally.  The  effects  of  this 
water,  at  first,  aie  some  degree  of  drowsi- 
ness, vertigo,  and  pain  in  the  head,  which 
soon  go  off,  and  this  may  be  hastened  by  a 
slight  purge.  It  produces  generally  a  flow 
of  urine,  and  an  increase  of  appetite.  It 
has  acquired  much  reputation  also  in  old 
and  languid  ulcers,  where  the  texture  of  the 
diseased  part  is  very  lax,  and  the  discharge 
profuse  and  ill  conditioned. 

The  dose  of  this  water  is  more  limited 
than  that  of  most  of  the  mineral  springs 
which  are  used  medicinally.  It  is  of  im- 
portance in  all  cases,  and  especially  in  deli- 
cate and  irritable  habits,  t»  begin  with  a 
very  small  quantity,  for  an  over-dose  is  apt 
to  be  very  soon  rejected  by  the  stomach, 
or  to  occasion  griping  and  disturbance  in 
the  intestinal  canal  ;  and  it  is  never  as  a 
direct  purgative  that  this  water  is  intended 
to  be  employed.  Few  patients  will  bear 
more  than  an  English  pint  in  the  course  of 
the  day  ;  but  this  quantity  may  be  long  con- 
tinued. It  is  often  advi3able  to  warm  the 
water  for  delicite  stomachs,  and  this  may 
be  done  without  occasioning  any  material 
change  in  its  properties. 

HARTLEY,  David,  was  born  in  1705, 
son  of  a  clergyman  in  Yorkshire.  He 
studied  at  Cambridge,  and  was  intended  for 
the  church,  but  scruples  about  subscribing 
to  the  39  Articles  led  him  to  change  to  the 
medical  profession  ;  for  which  his  talents 
and  benevolent  disposition  well  qualified 
hiiiu  After  practising  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  he  settled  for  some  time  in 
London,  but  finally  went  to  Bath  where 
he  died  in  1757.  He  published  some  tracts 
concerning  the  stone,  especially  in  com- 
mendation of  Mrs.  Stephens'  medicine,  and 
appears  to  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
procuring  her  a  reward  from  Parliament ; 
yet  he  is  said  to  have  died  of  the  disease 
after  taking  above  two  hundred  pounds  of 
soap,  the  principal  ingredient  in  that 
nostrum.  Some  other  papers  were  also 
written  by  him  :  but  the  principal  work, 
upon  which  his  fame  securely  rests,  is  a 
metaphysical  treatise,  entitled  "  Observ- 
ations "on  Man,  his  Frame,  his  Duty,  and 
his  Expectations."  The  doctrine  of  vibra- 
tion, indeed,  on  which  he  explained  sen- 
sation, is  merely  gratuitous ;  but  liis  Dis- 
quisitions on  the  Power  of  Association,  and 
other  mental  Phenomena,  evince  great 
subtlety  and  accuracy  of  research. 
HARTSHORN.  See  Comu. 
Hartshorn  shavings.  See  Cornu. 
HART'S-TONGUE.  See  Asplenium 
scholojiendriinn. 

H  A  RT-W  O  RT.    See  LaserpUium  nler. 
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•    Harl-wort  of  Marseilles.    See  Seseli  tor- 
tuosum. 

HARVEY,    William,   the  illustrious 
discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
was  born  at  Folkstone  in  Kent,  in  1578. 
After  studying  four  years  at  Cambridge,  he 
went  abroad  at  the  age  of  1 9,  visited  Erance 
and  Germany,  and  then  fixed  himself  at 
Padua,  wliich  was  the  most  celebrated  me- 
dical school  in  Europe,  where  he  was  cre- 
ated Doctor  in  1602.      On  returning  to 
England  he  repeated  his  graduation  at  Gam- 
bridge,  and  settled  in  London  :  he  became 
a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in 
1603,  and  soon  after  physician  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital.     In  1615,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Surgery 
to  the  College,  which  was  probably  the 
more  immediate  cause  of  the  publication  of 
his  grand  discovery.    He  appears  to  have 
withheld  his  opinions  from  the  world,  until 
reiteraied  experiment  had  confirmed  them, 
and  enabled  him  to  prove  the   whole  in 
detail,  with  every  evidence    of  which  the 
subject  will  admit.    The  promulgation  of 
this  important  doctrine  brought  on  him  the 
most  unjust  opposition,  some  condemning  it 
as  an  innovation,  otliers  pretending  that  it 
was  known  before  ;  and  he  complained  that 
his  practice  materially  declined  aftei  wards  ; 
however  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  living  to 
«ee  the  truth  fully  established.     He  like- 
wise received  considerable  marks  of  royal 
i^TOurft-om  James  and  Charles  I.,  to  whom 
he  was  appointed  physician  ;  and  the  latter 
particularly  assisted  his  enquiries  concerning 
generation,  by  the  opportunity  of  dissecting 
numerous  females  of  the  deer  kind  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  pregnancy.      During  the 
civil'  war,  when  he  retired  to  Oxford,  his 
house  in  London  was  pillaged,  \nd  many 
valuable  papers,  the  result  of  several  years 
labour,  destroyed.    He  published  his  first 
work  on  the  circulation  in  1628,  at  Frank- 
fort, as  the  best  means  of  circulating  his 
opinions  throughout  Europe  ;  after  which 
he  found  it  necessary  to  write  two  "  Exer- 
citations"  in  refutation   of  his  opponents. 
In  1651  he  allowed  his  other  great  work, 
"  De  Generatione  Animalium,"  to  be  made 
public,  leading  to  the  inference  of  the  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  oval  generation.  In 
the  year  following  he  had  the  gratification  of 
seeing  his  bust  in  marble,    with  a  siutable 
inscription  recording  his  discoveries,  placed 
in  the  hall  of  the  College  of  Physicians  by  a 
vote  of  that  body ;  and  he  was  soon  after 
ehosen  President,  but  declined  the  office  on 
account   of  his   age   and    infirmities.  In 
return  he  presented  to  the  College  an  dle- 
o-antly  furnished  convocation  room,  and  a 
niuseum  filled  witli  choice  books  and  surgi- 
•cal  instruments.       He  also  gave  up  his 
paternal  estate  of  56  pounds  per  annum  for 
the  institution  of  an  annual  feast,  at  which 
Pi  Latin  oration  siiould  be  spoken,  in  com- 
piemoration  of  tlie  benefactors  of  tlie  Col- 
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lege,  &c.  He  died  in  1658.  A  splendid 
edition  of  his  works  was  printed  in  1766, 
by  the  College,  in  quarto,  to  which  a  Latin 
Life  of  the  author  was  prefixed,  written  by 
Dr.  Laurence. 

H  ASTATUS.  Spear  or  halberd-shaped. 
Applied  to  a  triangular  leaf,  hollowed  out  at 
the  base  and  sides,  but  with  spreading  lobes  ; 
as  in  Rumex  acetocella,  and  Solarium  dulca- 
mara. 

Hatchct-sliaped.    See  Bolahriformis. 
HAUYNE.     A  blue-coloured  mineral 
found    imbedded    in  the  basalt  rock  of 
Albaco  and  Frescate,  which  Jameson  thinks 
is  allied  to  the  azure  stone. 

Half,  cameVs.     See  Juncus  odoralus. 
HEAD.     See  Caput. 
HEARING.  Audilus.  "  The  hearing  is 
a  function  intended  to  make  known  to  us 
the  vibratory  motion  of  bodies. 

Sound  is  to  the  hearing  what  light  is  to  the 
sight.  Sound  is  the  result  of  an  impression 
produced  upon  the  ear  by  the  vibratory 
motion  impressed  upon  the  atoms  of  the  body 
by  percussion,  or  any  other  cause.  This 
word  signifies  also  the  vibratory  motion 
itself.  When  the  atoms  of  a  body  have  been 
thus  put  in  motion,  they  communicate  it  to 
the  surrounding  elastic  bodies  :  these  com- 
municate it  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  the 
vibratory  motion  is  often  continued  to  a. 
great  distance.  In  general,  only  elastic 
bodies  are  capable  of  producing  and  pro- 
pagating sound  ;  but  for  the  most  part  sohd 
bodies  produce  it,  and  the  air  is  generally  the 
medium  by  which  it  reaches  tlie  ear. 

There  are  three  things  distinguished  in 
sound,  intensity,  tone,  and  trmbre  or  expres- 
sion. The  intensity  of  sound  depends  on 
the  extent  of  the  vibrations. 

The  tone  depends  on  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions which  are  produced  in  a  given  time, 
and,  in  tiiis  respect,  sound  is  distinguished 
into  acute  and  grave.  The  grave  sound 
arises  from  a  small  number  of  vibrations,  the 
acute  from  a  great  number. 

The  gravest  sound  which  the  ear  is  capable 
of  perceiving,  is  formed  of  ihirty-two  vibra- 
tions in  a  second.  The  most  acute  sound 
is  formed  of  twelve  thousand  vibrations  m  a 
second.  Between  Uicse  two  limits  arc  con- 
tained all  the  distinguisiiable  sounds,  that  is 
those  sounds  of  which  the  car  can  count  tlie 
vibration.  Noise  differs  from  distinguishable 
sound  in  so  much  as  the  car  cannot  dis- 
tinguish the  number  of  vibrations  of  which 

it  is  composed. 

A  distin<ruishable  sound,  composed  of 
double  the  number  of  vibrations  of  another 
sound,  is  said  to  i)e  its  octave.  There  are 
intermediate  sounds,  between  these  two, 
which  are  seven  in  number,  and  which  con- 
stitute the  diatonic  scale  or  gamut  :  they  are 
designated  by  the  names,Mi,  re,  mi,fa,  sot,la,si. 

When  a  sonorous  body  is  put  in  motion  by 
percussion,  there  is  at  first  heard  a  sound 
very  distinct,  more  or  less  intense,  more  or 
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less  acute,  &c.,  according  as  it  may  happen  ; 
this  IS  tlie  fundamental  sound  ;  but  with  a 
little  attention  other  sounds  can  be  perceived- 
These  are  called  harmonic  sounds.  This 
can  be  easily  perceived  in  touching  the 
string  of  an  instrument. 

The  timbre,  or  expression  of  sound,  de- 
pends on  the  nature  of  the  sonorous  body. 

Sound  is  propagated  through  all  elastic 
bodies.  Its  rapidity  is  variable  according 
to  the  body  which  propagates  it.  The  ra- 
pidity of  sound  in  the  air  is  a  thousand  one 
hundred  and  thirty  English  feet.  It  is 
still  more  rapidly  transmitted  by  water, 
stone,  wood,  &c.  Sound  loses  its  force  in 
a  du-e.ct  proportion  to  tlie  square  of  the  dis- 
tance ;  tiiis  liappens  at  least  in  the  air.  It 
may  also  become  more  intense  as  it  proceeds  ; 
as  happens  when  it  passes  through  very  elastic 
bodies,  such  as  metals,  wood,  condensed  air^ 
&c  All  sorts  of  sounds  are  propagated 
with  the  same  rapidity,  without  being  con- 
founded one  with  another. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  sound  is  pro- 
pagated in  right  lines,  forming  cones,  analo- 
gous to  those  of  light,,  with  this  essential 
ditterence,  however,  that,  in  sonorous  cones, 
the  atoms  have  only  a  motion  of  oscillation, 
whilst  those  of  the  cones  of  light  have  a  real 
transitive  motion. 

When  sound  meets  a  body  that  prevents  its 
passage,  it  is  reflected  in  the  same  manner  as 
light,  Its  angle  of  reflection  being  equal  to 
the  angle  of  incideoce.  The  form  of  the 
body  which  reflects  sound,  has  similar  influ- 
ence upon  It.  The  slowness  with  which  sound 
is  propagated,  produces  certain  phenomena, 
for  which  we  can  easily  account.  Such  is 
the  phenomenon  of  echo,  of  the  mysterious 
chamber,  &c. 

Apparatus  of  Hearing.  —  There  are  in 
the  apparatus  of  hearing  a  number  of  orsans, 
which  appear  to  concur  in  that  function 
«y  their  physical  properties  ;  and  behind 
them,  a  nerve  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
and  transmitting  impressions. 

The  apparatus  of  hearing  is  composed  of 
the  outer,  middle',  and  internal  ear  ;  and  of 
tue  acoustic  nerve. 

The  auricle  collects  the  sonorous  radia- 
tions, and  directs  them  towards  the  meatus 
externus;  m  proportion  as  it  is  large, 
elastic,  prominent  from  the  head,  and  direct- 
ed forward.  Boerhaave  supposed  he  had 
proved  by  calculation,  that  all  the  sonorous 
radiations  (or  pulsations)  which  fall  upon 
the  external  face  of  the  pinna,  are,  ulti- 
mately, directed  to  the  auditory  passage. 
Itiis  assertion  is  evidently  erroneous,  at  least 
lor  those  pinnjE  in  which  the  anlihelix  is 
more  projecting  than  the  helix.  How  could 
those  rays  arrive  at  the  concha,  which  fall 
upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  antihclix  ? 
.  pinna  is  not  indispensable  to  the  hear- 
ing ;  tor,  both  in  men  and  in  the  animals,  it 
may  be  removed  without  any  inconvenience 
beyond  a  lew  days. 
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■I'lie  Meatus  auditoritis  transmits  the 
sound  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other 
conduit,  partly  by  the  air  it  contains,  and 
partly  by  its  parietes,  until  it  arrives  at  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum.  The  hairs,  and 
the  cerumen  with  which  it  is  provided  at  the 
entrance,  are  intended  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  sand,  dust,  insects,  &c. 

The  Membrane  of  the  Ti/mpanum,  re- 
ceives the  sound  which  has  been  transmitted 
by  the  meatus  auditorius.  In  what  circum- 
stances is  it  stretched  by  the  internal  muscle 
of  the  malleus  ?  Or  when  is  it  relaxed  by 
the  contraction  of  the' anterior  muscle  of  the 
malleus?—  All  our  knowledge  on  this 
subject  is  merely  conjectural.  An  opening 
made  in  this  membrane  does  not  much  im- 
pair the  faculty  of  hearing.  As  this  mem- 
brane IS  dry,  and  elastic,  it  ought  to  transmit 
the  sound  very  well,  both  to-  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  tympanum,  and  to  the  chain  of 
little  bones.  The  chorda  tympani  cannot 
fail  to  participate  in  the  vibrations  of  the 
membrane,  and  transmit  impressions  to  the 
brain.  The  contact  of  any  foreign  body 
upon  the  membrane  is  very  painful,  and  a 
violent  noise  also  gives  great  pain.  The 
membrane  of  the  tympanum  may  be  torn,  or 
even  totally  destroyed,  without  derano'ing 
the  hearing  in  any  sensible  degree.  ° 

The  Cavil7j  of  the  Tympanum  transmits 
the  sounds  from  the  external  to  the  internal 
ear.  The  transmission  of  sound  by  the 
tympanum  happens  —  1st,  By  the  chain  of 
bones  which  has  a  particular  action  upon  the 
membrane  of  the  fenestra  ovalis.  2d,  By 
the  air  which  fills  it,  and  which  acts  upon 
the  whole  petrous  portion,  but  particularly 
upon  the  membranum  of  the  fenestra  ovalis. 
3d,  By  its  sides. 

The  Eustachian  Tube  renews  the  air  in 
the  tympanum  ;  being  destroyed,  it  is  said 
to  cause  deafness. 

The  notion  of  its  being  capable  of  carrying 
sound  to  the  internal  ear  is  erroneous ;  there 
IS  nothing  to  support  this  assertion  :  it  per- 
mits the  air  to  pass  in  cases  when  the  tym- 
jmnum  is  struck  by  violent  somids,  and  it 
permits  the  renewal  of  that  which  fills  the 
tympanu7n,  and  the  mastoid  cells.  The  air 
in-  the  tympanum  being  much  rarefied,  is 
very  suitable  fof  diminishing  the  intensity 
of  the  sounds  it  tranSimits. 

The  use  of  the  mastoid  cells  is  not  well 
known  ;  it  is  supposed  that  they  help  to 
augment  the  intensity  of  the  sound  that 
arises  in  the  cavity.  If  they  produce  this 
efrect  it  ought  to  be  rather  from  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  partitions  which  separate  the- 
cells  than  from  the  air  which  they  Contain. 
Sound  may  arrive  in  the  tympttnum  by 
anolber  way  than  the  external  meatus  ;  the 
shocks  received  by  tht>  bones  of  the  head 
are  directed  towards  the  temples,  and  per- 
ceived by  the  car.  It  is  ^^v-e]l  known  that 
the  movement  of  a  watch  is  heard  distinctly 
when  It  IS  placed  in  contact  with  Ihc  teeth.  ■ 
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We  know  little  of  the  /mictions  of  the 
internal  eai-;  we  can  only  imagine  that  the 
sonorous  vibrations  are  propagated  in  dif 
ferent  modes,  but  principally  by  the  mem- 
brane of  the  fenestra  ovalis,  by  that  of  the 
fenestra  rotunda,  and  by  the  internal  par- 
tition of  the  tympanum  ;  that  the  liquor  of 
Cotunnius  ought  to  suffer  vibrations  which 
are  transmitted  to  the  acoustic  nerve.  It 
may  be  conceived  how  necessary  it  is  that 
this  liquid  should  give  way  to  those  vibra- 
tions which  are  too  intense,  and  which  might 
injure  this  nerve.  Possibly,  in  this  case,  it 
flows  into  the  aqueducts  of  tlie  cochlea  and 
of  the  vestibule,  which,  in  this  respect,  would 
have  a  great  deal  of  analogy  with  the  Eus- 
tachian tube. 

The  internal  grjri  of  the  cochlea  ought  to 
receive  the  vibrations  principally  by  the 
membrane  of  the  fenestra  ovalis  the  vesti- 
'bule,by  the  chain  of  bones  ■  the  semicircular 
canals,  by  the  sides  of  the  tjjmpanum,  and 
perhaps  by  the  mastoid  cells,  whicli  frequent- 
ly extend  beyond  the  canals.  But  the  aid 
which  is  given  to  the  hearing  by  each 
separate  part  of  the  internal  ear  is  totally 
unknown. 

The  osseo-membraneous  partition,  which 
separates  the  cochlea  into  two  parts,  has 
given  rise  to  a  hypothesis  which  no  one  now 
admits. 

Tiie  impressions  are  received  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  brain  by  the  acoustic  nerve  ; 
the  brain  perceives  them  with  more  or  less 
facility  and  exactness  in  different  individuals. 
Many  people  have  a  false  ear,  which  means 
that  they  do  not  distinguish  sounds  perfectly. 

There  is  no  explanation  given  of  the 
action  of  the  acoustic  nerve  and  of  the  brain 
in  hearing. 

In  order  to  be  heard,  sounds  must  be 
within  certain  limits  of  intensity.  Too 
strong  a  sound  hurts  us,  whilst  one  too 
weak  produces  no  sensation.  We  can 
perceive  a  great  number  of  sounds  at  once. 
Sounds,  particularly  appreciable  sounds, 
combined,  and  succeeding  each  other  in  a 
certain  manner,  are  a  source  of  agreeable 
sensations.  It  is  in  such  combmations,  for 
the  production  of  this  effect,  that  music  is 
employed.  On  the  contrary,  certain  com- 
binations of  sound  produce  a  disagreeable 
impression  ;  the  ear  is  hurt  by  very  acute 
sounds.  Sounds  which  are  very  intense, 
and  very  grave,  hurt  excessively  the  mem- 
brane of  the  ti/mpamnn.  By  the  absence  of 
the  liquor  of  Cotimnius,  tlie  hearing  is 
destroyed.  When  a  sound  lias  been  of  long 
duration,  we  still  think  we  hear  it,  though  it 
may  have  l)een  some  time  discontinued. 

We  receive  two  impressions,  though  we 
perceive  only  one.  It  has  been  said  that 
we  xise  only  one  ear  at  once,  but  this  notion 
is  erroneous. 

When  the  sound  comes  more  directly  to 
•the  one  ear, it  is  in  reality,  distinguished  with 
more  facility  by  that  one,  tlian,  by  the  other : 


therefore  in  this  case  we  employ  only  one 
ear  ;  and  when  we  listen  with  attention  to  a 
sound  v/hich  we  do  not  hear  exactly,  we 
place  ourselves  so  that  the  rays  may  enter 
directly  into  the  concha;  but  when  it  is 
necessaiy  to  determine  the  direction  of  the 
sound,  that  is,  the  point  whence  it  proceeds, 
we  are  obliged  to  employ  both  ears,  for  it  is 
only  by  comparing  the  intensity  of  the  two 
impressions,  that  we  are  capable  of  deciding 
from  whence  the  sound  proceeds.  Should 
we  shut  one  ear  perfectly  close,  and  cause  a 
slight  noise  to  be  made,  in  a  dark  place,  at  a 
short  distance,  it  would  be  utterly  impos- 
sible to  determine  its  direction  ;  in  using 
both  ears  this  could  be  determined.  In 
these  cases  the  eye  is  of  great  use,  for  even 
in  using  both  ears  it  is  frequently  impossible 
to  tell  in  the  dark  from  whence  a  sound 
comes.  By  the  sound  we  may  also  estimate 
the  distance  of  the  body  from  which  it 
proceeds:  but  in  order  to  judge  exactly  in 
this  respect  we  ought  to  be  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  nature  of  the  sound,  for  without 
this  condition  the  estimation  is  always 
erroneous.  The  principle  upon  which  we 
judge  is,  that  an  intense  sound  proceeds  from 
a  body  which  is  near,  whilst  a  feeble  sound 
proceeds  from  a  body  at  a  distance  :  if  it 
happen  that  an  intense  sound  comes  from 
a  distant  body  whilst  a  feeble  sound  proceeds 
from  a  body  which  is  near,  we  fall  into  acous- 
tic errors.  We  are  generally  very  subject  to 
deception  with  regard  to  the  point  whence  a 
sound  comes  :  sight  and  reason  are  of  great 
use  in  assisting  our  judgment. 

The  different  degree  of  convergence,  and 
divergence,  of  the  sonorous  rays,  do  not 
seem  to  have  any  influence  on  the  hearing, 
neither  are  they  modified  in  their  course, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  making  them 
enter  into  the  ear  in  greater  quantity  :  it  is 
to  produce  this  effect  that  speaking  trumpets 
are  used  for  those  who  do  not  hear  well. 
Sometimes  is  is  necessary  to  diminish  the 
intensity  of  sounds  :  in  tliis  case  a  soft  and 
scarcely  elastic  body  is  placed  in  the  external 
meatus." — Magendie's  Physid'Ogy, 

HEARTv  Cor.  A  hollow  muscular 
viscus,  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  peri- 
cardium for  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
It  is  divided  externally  into  a  base,  or  its 
broad  i)art ;  a  superior  and  an  inferior  sur- 
face, and  an  anteriur  and  posterior  iqargin. 
Internally,  it  Is  divided  into  a  right  and 
left  ventricle.  The  situation  of  the  heart 
is  oblique,  not  transverse  ;  its  base  being 
placed  on  the  right  of  tlie  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebr.x,  and  its  apex  obliquely  to  the  sixth 
rib  on  the  left  side;sotlial  the  left  ven- 
tricle is  almost  posterior,  and  the  right  an- 
terior. Its  inferior  surface  lies  upon  die 
diaphragm.  Tliere  are  two  cavities  adhering 
to  the  base  of  the  heart,  from  their  re- 
semblance called  auricles.  The  right  au- 
ricle is  a  muscular  sac,  in  which  arc  four 
apertures,  two  of  the  venae  cavae,  an  open- 
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ing  into  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  opening 
of  the  coronary  vein.      The  left  is  a  si- 
milar sac,  in  which  there  are  five  apertiires, 
viz.  those  of  the  four  pulmonary  veins,  and 
an  opening  into  the  left  ventricle.  The 
cavities  in  the  heart  are  called  ventricles: 
these  are  divided  by  a  fleshy  septum,  called 
septum  cordis,  into  a  right  and  left.  Each 
ventricle  has  two  orifices;  the  one  auricular, 
through  which  the  blood  enters,  the  other 
arterious,  through  which  the  blood  passes 
out.      These  four  orifices  are  supplied  with 
valves,  which    are   named  from  their  re- 
semblance;   those  at  the  arterious  orifices 
are  called  the  semilunar;  those  at  the  or- 
fice  of  the  right  auricle,  tricuspid    and  those 
at  the  orifice  of  the  left  auricle,  7iutral. 
The  valve  of'Sustachius  is  situated  at  the 
termination  of  the  vena  cava  inferior,  just 
within  the  auricle.     The  substance  of  the 
heart  is  muscular,    its  exterior  fibres  are 
longitudinal,  its  middle  transverse,  and  its 
interior  oblique.     The  internal  superfices  of 
the  ventricles  and  auricles  of  the  heart  are 
invested  with  a  strong  and  smooth  mem- 
brane, which  is  extremely  irritable.  The 
vessels  of  the  heart  are  divided  into  common 
and  proper.    The  common  are,  1.  The  aorta, 
hich  arises  from  the  left  ventricle.    2.  The 
jntlmonary  artery,  which    originates  from 
tlie  right  ventricle.    3.  The  four  pulmonary 
veins,  which  terminate  in  the  left  auricle. 
4.  The  two  vence  cava;,  which  evacuate  them- 
selves into  the  right  auricle.     The  proper 
vessels  are,    1.  The  coronary  arteries,,  which 
arise  from  the  aorta,  and  are  distributed  on 
the  heart.     2.  The  coronary  veins,  which 
return  the  blood  into  the  right  auricle.  The 
nerves  of  the  heart   are   branches  of  the 
eight  and  great  intercostal  pairs.  The 
heart   of  the  foetus  differs  from  that  of  the 
adult,  in  having  a  foramen  ovale,  through 
which  the   blood  passes   from   the  right 
auricle  to  the  left. 

Hearl-shaped.     See  Cordatus. 
H  E  A  R  T'  S  E  A  S  E.    See  Viola  tricolor. 
HEAT.     See  Caloric.  ' 
Heat  absolute.    This  term  is  applied 
to  the  whole  quantity  of  caloric  existing  in 
a  body  in  chemical  union. 

Heat,  animal.  "  An  inert  body  which 
does  not  change  its  position,  being  placed 
amongst  other  bodies,  very  soon  assumes  the 
same  temperature,  on  account  of  the  tendenc  y 
of  caloric  to  an  equilibrium.  The  body  of 
man  is  very  different :  surrounded  by  bodies 
hotter  than  itself,  it  preserves  its  inferior 
temperature  as  long  as  life  continues  ;  being 
surrounded  with  bodies  of  a  lower  temper- 
ature, it  maintains  its  temperature  more 
elevated.  There  are,  then,  in  the  animal 
economy,  two  different  and  distinct  pro- 
perties, the  one  of  producing  heat,  the  other 
of  producing  cold.  We  will  examine  these 
two  properties.  Let  us  first  see  how  heat 
is  produced. 

He  vespiratioii  appears  to  be  the  principal, 


or  at  least  the  most  evident  source  of  animal 
heat.  In  fact,  experience  demonstrates  that 
the  heat  of  the  blood  increases  nearly  a  de- 
gree in  traversing  die  lungs ;  and  as  it  is 
distributed  to  all  the  parts  of  the  body  from, 
the  lungs,  it  carries  the  heat  every  where 
into  the  organs  ;  for  we  have  also  seen  that 
the  heat  of  the  veins  is  less  than  that  of  the 
arteries. 

This  development  of  heat  in  the  respir- 
ation appears,  as  we  have  already  said,  to 
proceed  from  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid, 
whether  it  takes  place  directly  in  the  lungs, 
or  happens  afterv/ards  in  the  arteries,  or  in 
the  parenchyma  of  the  organs.  Some  very 
good  experiments  of  Lavoisier,  and  De  La- 
place, lead  to  this  conclusion  :  they  placed 
animals  in  a  calorimeter,  and  compared  the 
quantity  of  acid  formed  by  the  respiration, 
with  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  in  a  givea 
time  :  except  a  very  small  proportion,  the 
heat  produced  was  that  which  would  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  which  was  formed. 

It  has  also  been  proved  by  the  experiments 
of  Brodie,  Thillage,  and  Legallois,  that  if 
the  respiration  of  an  animal  is  incommoded, 
either  by  putting  it  in  a  fatiguing  position^ 
or  in  making  it  respire  artificially,  its  tem- 
perature lowers,  and  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  that  it  forms  becomes  less.  In  diseases 
when  the  respiration  is  accelerated,  the  heat 
increases,  except  in  particular  circumstances. 
The  respiration  is  then  a  focus  in  which  ca- 
loric is  developed. 

In  considering  for  an  instant  only  this 
source  of  heat  in  the  economy,  we  see  that 
the  caloric  must  be  distributed  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body  in  an  unequal  man- 
ner ;  those  farthest  from  the  heart,  those  that 
receive  least  blood,  or  which  cool  more  ra- 
pidly, must  generally  be  colder  than  those 
that  are  differently  disposed. 

This  difference  partly  exists.  The  extre- 
mities are  colder  than  the  trunk;  some- 
times they  present  only  89^,  or  91°  F.,  and 
often  much  less,  while  the  cavity  of  the  tho- 
rax is  about  ]04°F.  :  but  the  extremities 
have  a  considerable  surface  relative  to  their 
mass;  they  are  farther  from. the  heart,  and 
receive  less  blood  than  most  of  the  organs  of 
the  trunk. 

On  account  of  the  extent  of  their  surface 
and  distance  from  the  heart,  the  feet  and 
hands  would  probably  have  a  temperature 
still  lower  than  that  which  is  peculiar  to 
them,  if  these  parts  did  not  receive  a  greater 
proportional  quantity  of  blood.  The  same 
disposition  exists  for  all  the  exterior  organs 
that  have  a  very  large  surface,  us  the  nose, 
the  pavilion  of  the  eai-,  &c.  :  their  temper- 
ature is  also  higher  lhan  their  surface  and 
distance  from  the  heart  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate. ' 

Notwithstanding  the  providence  of  na- 
ture, those  parts  that  have  large  surfiices  lose 
their  caloric  with  greater  facility ;  aiid  they 
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are  not  only  habitually  colder  than  the  others, 
but  their  temperature  often  becomes  very 
low  -.  the  temperature  of  the  feet  and  hands 
in  winter  is  often  nearly  as  low  as  32°  F. 
It  is  on  this  account  we  expose  them  so 
■willingly  to  the  heat  of  our  fires. 

Amongst  other  means  that  we  pistinctively 
employ  to  remedy  or  prevent  coldness,  are 
motion,  walking,  running,  leaping,  which 
accelerate  the  circulation  ;  pressiu-e,  shocks 
upon  the  skin,  which  attract  a  great  quantity 
of  blood  into  the  tissue  of  this  membrane. 
Another  equally  effective  means  consists  in 
diminishing  the  surface  in  contact  with  the 
bodies  that  deprive  us  of  caloric.  Thus  we 
bend  the  different  parts  of  the  limbs  upon 
each  other,  we  apply  them  forcibly  to  the 
trunk  when  the  exterior  temperature  is  very 
low.  Children  and  weak  persons  often  take 
this  position  when  in  bed.  In  this  respect 
it  would  be  very  proper-  that  young  children 
should  not  be  confined  too  much  in  their 
swathing  clothes  to  prevent  them  from  thus 
bending  themselves. 

Our  clothes  preserve  the  heat  of  our 
bodies  ;  for  the  suijstance  of  which  they  are 
formed  being  bad  conductors  of  caloric,  they 
prevent  that  of  the  body  from  passing  off. 

According  to  what  has  been  said,  the 
combination  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with 
the  carbon  of  the  blood  is  sufficient  for  the 
explanation  of  most  of  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  the  production  of  animal  heat ;  but 
there  are  several  which,  if  real,  could  not  be 
explained  by  this  means.  Authors  worthy 
of  credit  have  remarked  that,  in  certain  local 
diseases,  the  temperature  of  llie  diseased 
place  rises  several  degrees  above  that  of  the 
blood,  taken  at  the  left  auricle.  If  this  is 
so,  the  continual  renewal  of  the  arterial  blood 
is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  this  increase 
of  heat. 

This  second  source  of  heat  must  belong  to 
the  nutritive  phenomena  which  take  place  in 
the  diseased  paj-t. 

There  is  nothing  forced  in  tjiis  supposi- 
tion ;  for  most  of  the  chemical  combinations 
produce  elevations  of  temperature,  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  both  in  the  secretions 
and  in  the  nutrition,  combinations  of  this 
sort  take  place  in  the  organs. 

By  means  of  these  two  sources  of  heat, 
life  can  be  maintained  though  the  external 
temperature  is  very  low,  as  that  of  winter  in 
the  Countries  near  the  pole,  whicli  descends 
sometimes  to  ■ — 42°  F.  Generally  such  an 
excessive  cold  is  not  supported  witliout  great 
difficulty,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  parts 
most  easily  cooled  are  mortilicd  :  tnanyjjof 
the  military  suR'ered  these  accidents  in  the 
wars  of  Russia.  Nevertheless,  as  tvc  easily 
resist  a  temperature  much  lower  than  our 
own,  -it  is  evident  that  we  are  possessed  of 
the  faculty  of  producing  heat  to  a  great  de- 
gree. 

The  faculty  of  producing  cold,  or,  in 
more  exact  terms,  of  rcsisling  foreign  heat, 


which  has  a  tendency  to  enter  our  organs,  I's 
more  confined.  In  the  torrid  zone,  it  lias 
happened  tliat  men  have  died  suddenly  when 
the  temperature  has  approached  122'^  F. 

But  this  property  is  not  less  real,  though 
limited.  BankSjBlagden,  and  Fordyce,  having 
exposed  themselves  to  a  heat  of  nearly  260°., 
they  found  that  their  bodies  had  preserved 
nearly  their  own  temperature.  More  recent 
experiments  of  Berger  and  Delaroclie  have 
shown  that  by  this  cause  the  heat  of  the  body 
may  rise  several  degrees :  for  this  to  take 
place  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  surround- 
mg  temperature  should  be  a  little  elevated. 
Having  botii  placed  themselves  in  a  stove  of 
1200,  their  temperature  rose  nearly  6.8°  F. 
Delaroche  having  remained  sixteen  minutes 
in  a  dry  stove  at  176°,  his  temperature  rose 
9°  F. 

Franklin,  to  whom  the  physical  and  moral 
sciences  are  indebted  for  many  important 
discoveries,  and  a  great  many  ingenious 
views,  was  the  first  who  discovered  the  rea- 
son why  the  body  thus  resists  such  a  strong 
heat.  He  showed  that  this  effect  was  due  to 
the  evaporation  of  the  cutaneous  and  pul- 
monary transpiration,  and  that  in  this  respect 
the  bodies  of  animals  resemble  the  porous 
vases  called  atcarra^as.  These  vessels,  which 
are  used  in  hot  countries,  allow  the  water 
that  they  contain  to  sweat  through  them  ; 
their  surface  is  always  humid,  and  a  rapid 
evaporation  takes  place  which  cools  the  liquid 
they  contain. 

In  order  to  prove  this  important  result, 
Delaroche  placed  animals  in  a  hot  atmo- 
sphere that  was  so  saturated  with  humidity 
that  no  evaporation  could  take  place.  These 
animals  could  not  support  a  heat  but  a  little 
greater  than  their  .own  without  perishing, 
and  they  became  heated,  because  they  had 
no  longer  the  means  of  cooling  themselves. 
Thus,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cutaneous 
and  pulmonary  evaporation  are  the  cause, 
which  enables  man  and  animals  to  resist  a 
strong  heat.  This  explanation  is  also  con- 
firmed by  the  considerable  loss  of  weight  that 
the  body  suffers  after  having  been  exposed 
to  a  great  heat. 

According  to  these  facts  it  is  evident  that 
the  authors  wlio  have  represented  animal  heat 
as  fixed,  have  been  very  far  from  the  truth. 
To  judge  exactly  of  it,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  take  into  account  the  surrounding  tem- 
perature and  humidity ;  the  degree  of  heat 
of  different  parts  ought  to  be  considered, 
and  the  temperature  of  one  part  ought  not 
to  be  determined  by  that  of  another. 

We  have  few  correct  observations  upon 
the  temperature  jn-opcr  to  the  i)ody  of  man  ; 
the  latest  arc  due  to  Edwards  and  Gentil. 
These  authors  obsen-ed  that  the  most  suitable 
place  for  judging  of  the  heat  of  the  body  is 
the  armpit.  They  noticed  nearly  2§  degrees 
of  diflercnce  between  the  heat  of  a  young 
man  and  that  of  a  young  girl :  the  heat  of 
her  Iiand  was  a  little  less  than  974°, 
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of  the  young  man  was  98.4°.  The  same 
person  observed  great  differences  of  heat  in 
the  different  temperaments.  Tliere  are  also 
diurnal  variations ;  the  temperature  may 
about  two  or  three  degrees  from 
—  Ures  Chem.  Diet. 
Heat,  free.  If  the  heat  which  exists  in 
any  substance  be  from  any  cause  forced  in 
some  degree  to  quit  that  substance,  and  to 
combine  with  those  that  surround  it,  then 
such  heat  is  said  to  be  free,  or  sensible,  until 
the  equilibrium  is  restored. 

Heat,  latent.  When  any  body  is  in 
equilibrium  with  the  bodies  which  surround 
it  with  respect  to  its  heat,  that  quantity 
which  it  contains  is  not  perceptible  by  any 
external  sign,  or  organ  of  sense, and  is  term- 
ed combined  caloric,  or  latent  heat. 
Heat,  sensible.  See  Heat,  free. 
Heavy  carbonated  hydrogen.  See  Car- 
buretted  hydrogen. 

HEAVY  SPAR.  Baryte.  A  genus 
of  minerals,  divided  by  Professor  Jameson 
into  four  species. 

1.  Bhomboidal  baryte,  or  Withente.  This 
is  a  carbonate  of  barytes  ;  and  is  found  in 
Cumberland  and  Durham. 

2.  Fnsmatic  bai-yte,  or  heavy  spar,  a 
sulphate ;  found  also  in  Cumberland  and 
Durham. 

3.  Diprismalic  baryte,  or  strontianite.  A 
carbonate  of  barytes ;  found  in  Strontian,  in 
Argyleshire. 

4.  Aiifrangible  baryte,  or  Celesline.  A 
sulphate  of  strontites,  with  about  two  per 
cent,  of  sulphate  of  barytes;  found  near 
Edinburgh,  in  Inverness-shire,  and  Bristol. 

Heavy  inflammable  air.  See  Carburetled 
hydrogen  gas. 

HEBERDEN,  William,  was  bom  in 
London  in  1710,  and  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  afterwards  practised  during 
ten  years,  and  gave  lectures  on  the  Materia 
Medica.    During  this  period  he  published 
a  little  Tract,  entitled  "  Antitheriaca,"  con- 
demning the  complication  of  certain 'ancient 
Formulas  of  Medicihes.    In  1748,  he  re- 
moved to  London,  having  previously  been 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians ;  and  he  was  shortly  after  admitted 
into  the  Royal  Society.    He  soon  rose  to 
considerable  reputation  and  practice  in  his 
profession.    At  his  suggestion  "  the  Medical 
Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians," 
first  appeared   in  1768;   and  four  other 
volumes  have  since  been  published  at  dif- 
ferent periods.     Dr.  Heberden  contributed 
some  valuable  papers  to  this  work,  especially 
on  the  Angina  Pectoris,  a  disease  not  before 
described ;  and  on  Chicken  Pox,  which  he 
first  accurately  distinguished   from  Small 
Pox,     Some  other  papers  of  his  appeared  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions.     As  he  ad- 
vanced in  years  he  began  to  relax  from  the 
fatigue  of  practice  :  atid  in  1782  he  drew  up 
the  result  of  his  experience  in  a  volume  of 
*'  Commentaries,"   written    in  Latin,  the 
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reserved  it  for  publication,  however,  till 
after  his  death,  which  did  not  happen  till 
1801. 

HECTIC.  IHecticus;  from  e|is,  habit.) 
See  Fehris  hectica. 

I-IE'DERA.  (From  htsreo,  to  stick,  be- 
cause it  attaches  itself  to  trees  and  old  walls.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nacan  system.  Class,  Penlandria;  Order, 
Monogynia.     The  ivy. 

Hedeiva  akbokea.  See  Hedera  helix. 
Hedera  helix.  Hedera  arborea.  The 
ivy.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  have  little  or 
no  smell,  but  a  very  nauseous  taste.  Haller 
informs  us,  that  they  are  recommended  in 
Germany  against  the  atrophy  of  children. 
By  the  common  people  of  this  country  they 
are  sometimes  applied  to  running  sores,  and 
to  keep  issues  open.  The  berries  were  sup- 
posed by  the  ancients  to  have  a  purgative 
and  emetic  quality  ;  and  an  extract  was  made 
from  them  by  water,  called  by  Quercetanus 
exlractum  purgans.  Later  writers  have  re- 
commended them  in  small  doses  as  alexi- 
pharmic  and  sudorific  :  it  is  said,  that  in  tlie 
plague  at  London,  the  powder  of  them  was 


given  m  vmegar,  or  white  wine,  with  good 
success.  It  is  from  the  stalk  of  this  tree 
that  a  resinous  juice,  called  Gummi  liedercc, 
exudes  very  plentifully  in  warm  climates. 
It  is  imported  from  the  East  Indies,  though 
it  may  be  collected  from  trees  in  tliis 
country.  It  is  brought  over  in  hard  com- 
pact masses,  externally  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour,  internally  of  a  bright  brownish 
yellow,  with  reddish  specks  or  veins.  It  has 
a  strong,  resinous,  agreeable  smell,  and  an 
adstringent  taste.  Though  never  used  in 
the  practice  of  the  present  day,  it  possesses 
corroborant,  astringent  and  antispasmodic 
virtues. 

Hedera  terkestris.  See  Glecoma. 
HEDERACEiE.  (From  hedera,  the 
ivy.)  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in 
LinucBus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method, 
consisting  of  the  ivy  and  a  few  other  genera 
which  in  their  form  and  appearance  resem- 
ble it. 

Hedge  hyssop.     See  Qratiola  officinalis. 
Hedge    mustard.      See  Erysinuim  offi- 
cinale. 

Hedge  mustard,  Slinking.    See  Erysimum 
Alliaria. 

He'dra.    1.  The  anus, 
2,  Excrement. 
?>.  A  fracture. 
Hedyo'smos.  Mint. 
HEISTEIl,    Laurence,  was  born  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine  in  1683.  After 
studying  in  different  German  universities, 
and  serving  some  time  as  an  anny-susgeon, 
he  graduated  at  Leyden ;  and  in  1709  was 
appointed  physician  general  to  the  Dutch 
Military  Hospital.    The  next  year  he  be- 
came professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  at 
Altorf;  and  having  distinguished  liimself 
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greatly  by  "his  lectures  and  writings,  he 
received  in  1720  a  more  advantageous  ap- 
pointment at  Helmstadt,  under  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  as  physician,  Aulic  counsellor, 
and  professor  of  Medicine  ;  in  which  he  con- 
tinued, notwithstanding  an  invitation  to 
Russia  from  the  Czar  Peter,  till  the  period 
of  his  death  in  1758.  He  was  author  of 
several  esteemed  works,  particularly  a  Com- 
pendium of  Anatomy,  which  became  very 
popular,  being  remarkable  for  its  concise- 
ness and  clearness.  His  "  Institutions  of 
Surgery,"  also  gained  him  great  credit ; 
being  translated  into  Latin,  and  most  of  the 
modern  languages  of  Europe.  Another 
valuable  practical  work  was  entitled  "  Me- 
dical, Surgical,  and  Anatomical  Cases  and 
Observations."  He  had  some  taste  for 
botany  also,  which  he  taught  at  Helmstadt, 
and  considerably  enriched  the  garden  there ; 
but  he  unfortunately  became  an  antagonist 
of  the  celebrated  Linnaeus,  not  properly  ap- 
preciating the  excellence  of  the  system  of 
that  eminent  naturalist. 

HELCO'MA.  Ulceration. 

Helco'nta.  (From  eA/coy,  an  ulcer.) 
An  ulcer  in  the  external  or  internal  super- 
ficies of  the  cornea,  known  by  an  excavation 
and  oozing  of  purulent  matter  from  the 
cornea. 

Helcy'deion.  (From  eA/cos,  an  ulcer,  and 
vSaip,  water.)  Helcj/driuvi.  A  moist  ulcerous 
pustule. 

Helct'ster.  (From  eX/ca;,  to  draw.)  -An 
instrument  for  extracting  the  foetus. 

Hele'nium.  (From  Helene,  the  island 
where  it  grew.)    See  Inula  heleniiivi. 

HELl  ANTHUS.  (From  17A.10J,  the  sun  ; 
and  ai/flos,  a  flower.  This  name  originated 
from  the  resemblance  which  its  broad  golden 
disk  and  ray  bear  to  the  sun,  and  is  rendered 
further  appropriate  by  its  having  the  power 
of  constantly  presenting  its  flowers  to  that 
luminary.)'  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Syngenesia  ;  Order,  Polygamia  frus- 
tranea.    The  sun-flower. 

Helianthus  annuus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Corona  solis,  and  chimalatus. 
The  seeds  have  been  made  into  a  nutritious 
bread.  The  whole  plant  when  young  is  boiled 
and  eaten  in  some  countries,  as  being  aphro- 
disiac. 

Helianthus  tuberosus.  Jerusalem  ar- 
tichoke. Although  formerly  in  estimation 
for  the  table,  this  root  is  now  neglected,  it 
being  apt  to  produce  flatulency  and  dyspep- 
sia. 

Helica'lis  major.     See  Hdicis  major. 

Helica'lis  minor.    Sec  Hdicis  minor. 

HE'LICIS  MAJOR.  A  proper  muscle 
of  the  ear,  whicli  depresses  the  part  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  car  into  which  it  is  inserted  ; 
it  lies  upon  the  upjjcr  or  sharp  point  of  the 
helix,  or  outward  ring,  arising  from  the  up- 
per and  acute  part  of  tiie  helix  anterior!)',  and 
passing  to  be  inserted  into  its  cartilage  a  little 
above  the  tragus. 


Helicis  minor.  A  proper  muscle  of 
the  ear,  which  contracts  the  fissure  of  the  ear  : 
it  is  situated  below  the  helicis  major,  upon 
part  of  the  helix.  It  arises  from  die  inferior 
and  anterior  part  of  the  helix,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  crus  of  the  helix,  near  the  fissure  in 
the  cartilage  opposite  to  the  concha. 

HELIOTROPE.  A  subspecies  of 
rhomboidal  quartz. 

HELIOTROPIUM.  (^nXiorpomov  to. 
/teya,  of  Dioscorides  ;  from  tjAios,  the  sun, 
andrpoTTTj,  a  turning  or  inclination  :  because, 
says  that  ancient  writer,  it  turns  its  leaves 
round  with  the  declining  sun.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Pe«<a?idna  ;  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

Heliotro'pii  succus.  See  Croton  tincto- 
rium. 

HE'LIX.  {EKif,,  from  eiAw,  to  turn 
about.)  The  external  circle  or  border  of  the 
outer  ear,  that  curls  inwards. 

Hei.ix  hobtensis.     The  garden  snail. 

HELLEBORA'STER.  (From  eAA€- 
Sopos,  hellebore.)    See  Helleborus fcetidus. 

HELLEBORE.    See  Helleborus. 

Hellebore,  blade.     See  Helleborus  niger. 

Hellebore,  ivliile.     See  Veratrum  album. 

HELLE'BORUS.  (EAAegopos:  irapa 
TO  TTj  Popa  eWetv,  because  it  destroys,  if 
eaten.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  LinncEan  system.  Class,  Polyajidria ; 
Order,  Polygynia.  Hellebore. 

Helleborus  albus.  See  Veratrum 
album. 

Helleborus  fcetidus.  Stinking  helle- 
bore, or  bear's-foot.  Helleborasler.  HeUe~ 
bonis —  caulejnulkijlorofolioso,foliii  pedatis, 
ijf  Linnffius.  The  leaves  of  this  indigenous 
plant  are  recommended  by  many  as  possess- 
ing extraordinary  anthelmintic  powers.  The 
smell  of  the  recent  plant  is  extremely  foetid, 
and  the  taste  is  bitter  and  remarkably  acrid, 
insomuch  that,  when  chewed,  it  excoriates 
the  mouth  and  fauces.  It  commonly  oper- 
ates as  a  cathartic,  sometimes  as  an  emetic, 
and,  in  large  doses,  proves  highly  delete- 
rious. 

Helleborus  nicer.  Black  hellebore,  or 
Christmas  rose.  Mdainpodium.  Helle- 
borus— scapo  subbiflore  subnudo,foliis pednlis, 
of  Linna;us.  The  root  of  this  exotic  plant 
is  the  part  employed  medicinally  :  its  taste, 
when  fresh,  is  bitterish,  and  somewhat  acrid  : 
it  also  emits  a  nauseous  acrid  smell ;  but, 
being  long  kept,  both  its  sensible  qualities 
and  medicinal  activity  suflTer  very  consider- 
able diminution.'  The  ancients  esteemed  it 
as  a  powerful  remedy  in  maniacal  cases.  At 
present  it  is  exhibited  principally  as  an  al- 
terative, or,  when  given  in  a  large  dose,  as  a 
purgative.  It  often  proves  a  very  powerful 
emmenagogue  in  plethoric  habits,  where 
steel  is  ineffectual,  or  improper.  It  is  also 
recommended  in  dropsies,  and  some  cuta- 
neous diseases. 

HELMET-FLOWER.    See  Anthora. 

UELMl'NTHAGOGUE.  {Udrnm- 
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thagogiis,  from  fX/Jiivs,  a  worm,  and  ayo),  to 
drive  out.)  Whatever  destroys  and  expels 
worms.    See  Anthelmintic. 

HELMINTH  I  A.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  diseases.  Class,  Cceliaca  ;  Order, 
Enlerica,  in  Good's  Nosology.  Invermina- 
tion,  worms.  It  has  three  species,  viz. 
Helmintldn  alvi,  podicis,  ei-ralica. 

HELMINTHI'ASIS.  {uXixivdtaa-ts ; 
from  eAfjLius,  which  signifies  any  species  of 
worm.)  A  disease  in  which  worms,  or  the 
larvae  of  worais,  are  bred  under  the  skin,  or 
some  external  part  of  the  body.  It  is 
endemial  to  Martinique,  Westphalia,  Tran- 
sylvania, and  some  otiier  places. 

HELMINTHOCO'RTON.    See  Co- 
rallina  corsicana. 

HELMONT,  John  Baptist  Van,  was 
born  of  a  noble  family  at  Brussels  in  1577. 
He  exhibited  very  early  proofs  of  superior 
abilities,  and  soon  became  convinced  how 
much  hypothesis  was  ranked  under  the  name 
of  science  and  philosophy  in   books;  he 
seems  to  have  perceived  the  necessity  of 
experiment  and  induction  in  the  discovery 
of  real  knowledge ;  but  did  not  methodize 
his  ideas  sufficiently,  to  pursue  that  plan 
with  its  full  advantage.     After  taking  his 
degree  at  Louvain  he  travelled  during  ten 
years,   and  in  this   period  acquired  some 
practical  knowledge  of  chemistry.     On  his 
return  in  1609  he  manied  a  noble  lady  of 
large  fortune,  which  enabled  him  to  pursue 
his  researches  into  the  three  kingdoms  of 
nature  with  little  interruption.    He  declined 
visiting  patients,  but  gave  gratuitous  advice 
to  those  who  went  to  consult  him  ;  and  he 
boasts  of  having  cured  several  thousands 
annually.    He  continued  his  investigations 
with  astonishing   diligence   during  thirty 
years,  and  made  several  discoveries  in  che- 
mistry ;  among  which  were  certain  articles 
possessed  of  considerable   activity  on  the 
human  body.    This  confirmed  his  opposition 
to  the  Galenical  school,  the  absurd  hypo- 
theses, and  inert  practice  of  which  he  attacked 
with  great  warmth  and  ability.     Indeed  he 
contributed  greatly  to  overturn    their  in- 
fluence ;  but  from  a  desire  to  explain  every 
thing  on  chemical  principles,  he  substituted 
doctrines  equally  gratuitous  or  unintelligible. 
He  published  various  works  from  time  to 
time,'  which  brought  him  considerable  reput- 
ation,  and  he  was   repeatedly  invited  to 
Vienna  ;  but  lie  preferred  continuing  in  his 
laboratory.     He  died  in  1044. 

HELO'DES.  (From  €\os,  a  marsh.) 
A  term  applied  to  fevers  generated  from 
tnarsh  miasma. 

I-IELO'SIS.       (From  to  tuni.) 

An  eversion  or  turning  up  of  the  eyelids. 

HELVINE.  A  sub-species  of  dodeca- 
hedral  garnet. 

He'lxines.  (From  eAjcoi,  to  draw :  so 
called  becaue  it  sticks  to  whatever  it 
touches. )    Pellitory  of  the  wall. 


Hemalo'pia.  Corruptly  written  for  hte- 
malopia. 

HEMATIN.  The  colouring  principle 
of  logwood.  See  Hcematoxylon  ccmpe- 
chianum. 

HEMATU'RIA.     See  Hcematuria. 
HEMERALO'PI  A.    (From  -nixtpa,  the 
day,  and  w<p,  the  eye.)    A  defect  in  the 
sight,  which  consists  in  being  able  to  see  in 
the  day-time,  but  not  in  the  evening.  The 
following  is    Scarpa's  description   of  this 
curious  disorder.    Hemarolopia,  or  noctur- 
nal blindness,  is  properly  notliing  but  a  kind 
of   imperfect   periodical   amaurosis,  most 
commonly  sympathetic  with  the  stomach. 
Its  paroxysms  come  on  towards  the  evening, 
and  disappear  in  the  morning.    The  disease 
is  endemic  in  some  countries,  and  epidemic, 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  in  others. 
At  sun-set,  objects  appear  to  persons  affected 
with  this  complaint  as  if  covered  with  an 
ash-coloured  veil,  which  gradually  changes 
into  a  dense  cloud,  which  intervenes  between 
the  eyes  and  surrounding  objects.  Patients 
with  hemeralopia,  have  the  pupil,  both  in 
the  day  and  night-time,  more  dilated,  and 
less  moveable  than  it  usually  is  in  healthy 
eyes.       The  majority  of  them,  however, 
have  the  pupil  more  or  less  moveable  in  the 
day-time,  and  always  expanded  and  motion- 
less at  night.    When  brought  into  a  room 
faintly  lighted  by  a  candle,  where  all  the 
bystanders  can  see  tolerably  well,  they  can- 
not discei-n  at  all,  or  in  a  very  feeble  man- 
ner, scarcely  any  one  object ;  or  they  only 
find  themselves  able  to  distinguish  light  from 
darkness,  and  at  moon -light  their  sight  is 
still  worse.    At  day-break  they  recover  their 
sight,  wiiich  continues  perfect  all  the  rest  of 
the  day  till  sun-set. 

HEMERALOPS.  (From  VH-€pa,  the 
day,  and  (»((>,  the  eye.)  One  who  can  see 
but  in  the  day-time. 

Hemicerau'nios.  (From  r)jj.iffvs,  half, 
and  Keipu,  to  cut :  so  called  because  it  was 
cut  half  way  down.)  A  bandage  for  the 
back  and  breast. 

HEMICRA'NIA.  (From  Tj^ttffus,  half, 
and  Kpaviov,  the  head.)  A  pain  that  affects 
only  one  side  of  the  head.  It  is  generally 
.  nervous  or  hysterical,  sometimes  bilious ;  and 
in  both  cases  sometimes  comes  at  a  regular 
period,  like  an  ague.  When  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a  strong  pulsation  like  that  of  a  nail 
piercing  the  part,  it  is  denominated  clavus. 

HEMIO'PSIA.  (From  i)t^i(Tvs,  half, 
and  coi|')  an  eye.)  A  defect  of  vision,  in 
which  the  person  sees  the  half,  but  not  the 
whole  of  an  object. 

HEMirA'ciA.  (From  7]fn<Tvs,  half,  and 
irayios,  fixed.)  A  fixed  pain  on  one  side  of 
the  head.    Sec  Hemicranin. 

HEMIPLE'GI A.    (From  vi^tffvi,  half,  - 
and  iTKt](T(T(ii,  to  strike. )    A  paralytic  affec- 
tion of  one  side  of  the  body.     See  Faraly- 
sis. 
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HEMLOCK.  See  Co7i{um  maculalum. 
HEMLOCK-DROPWORT.  See 

CEnanthe  crocata. 

Hemlock,  water,     ^ea  CiaUa  virosa. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  lungs.  See  Hce- 
moptysisx 

Hemorrhage  from  the  nose.  See'  Eins- 
taxis. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  stomach.  See  Ha:- 
f)iale7nesis. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  urinari/  organs.  See 
H(emaluria. 

Hemorrhage  fro7u  the  uterus.  See  Me- 
norrhagia. 

HEMP.     See  Cannabis. 

HEMP-AGRIMONY.  See  Eupa- 
torium  cannibanuni. 

Hemp,  water.    See  Eupatorium. 

HENBANE.     See  Hyoscyamvs. 

PIE'PAR.  {Hepar,  atis.  n.  Uirap,  the 
liver.)    See  Liver. 

Hepar  sulphuris.  Liver  of  sulphur. 
A  sulpliuret  made  either  with  potassa  or 
soda.     See  Sulphuret urn  potasses. 

Hepar  uterinum.    The  placenta. 
_  HEPATA'LGIA.      (From  TjTrap,  the 
liver,  and  a\-y(^,  pain.)    Pain  in  the  liver. 

HEPATIC.  [Hepaticus ;  from  TjTrop, 
the  liver.)    Belonging  to  the  liver. 

Hepatic  air.    See  Hydrogen  sulphuretted. 

Hepatic  artery.  Arleria  hepatica.  The 
artery  which  nourishes  the  substance  of  the 
liver.  It  arises  from  the  coeliac,  where  it 
almost  touches  the  point  of  the  lobidus 
Spigelii-  Its  root  is  covered  by  the  pan- 
creas ;  it  then  turns  a  little  foi'wards,  and 
passes  under  the  pylorus  to  the  porta  of  the 
liver,  and  runs  betwixt  the  biliary  ducts 
and  the  vena  portae,  where  it  divides  into 
two  large  branches,  one  of  which  enters  the 
right,  and  the  other  the  left  lobe  of  the 
liver.  In  this  place  it  is  enclosed  along 
with  all  the  other  vessels  in  the  capsule  of 
Glisson. 

PIepatic  duct.  Ductus  hepaticus.  The 
trunk  of  the  biliary  pores.  It  runs  from 
the  sinus  of  the  liver  towards  the  duodenum, 
and  is  joined  by  the  cystic  duct,  to  form 
the  ductus  communis  choledochus.  See 
Biliary  duct. 

Hepatic  veins.  Sec  Vein,  and  Vena,  porta;. 

Hepatica.  (From  ijTrap,  the  liver:  so 
called  because  it  was  thought  to  be  useful 
in  diseases  of  the  liver.)  See  Marchantia 
jjolymorpha. 

Hepatica  nobilis.  Sec  Anemone  hepa- 
tica. 

Hepatica  terrestris.  See  Marchanlia 
j)olymorpha. 

I-IEPATIllRHiE'A.  (From  nirap,  the 
liver,  and  peu,  to  flow.)  1.  A  purging  with 
bilious  evacuations. 

2.  A  diarrhoea,  in  which  portions  of  flesh, 
like  liver,  arc  voided. 

HEPATITE.  Foetid,  straiglit,  lamellar, 
heavy  spar.    4-  variety  of  lamellar  barytcs, 
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containing  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur,  fa 
consequence  of  which,  when  it  is  heated  or 
rubbed,  it  emits  a  fretid  sulphureous  odour, 
HEPATI'TIS.  (From  v^ap,  the  liver.) 
Infammatio  hepatis.  An  inflammation  of 
the  liver,  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
Fyrexics,  and  order  Phlegmasia:  of  Cullen, 
who  defines  it  "febrile  affection,  attended 
with  tension  and  pain  of  the  right  hypochon- 
dnura,  often  pungent,  like  that  of  a  pleurisy, 
but  more  frequently  dull,  or  obtuse,  a 
pain  at  the  clavicle  and  at  the  top  of  the 
shoulder  of  the  right  side  ;  much  uneasiness 
in  lying  down  on  the  left  side ;  diflJculty  of 
breathing  J  a  dry  cough,  vomiting,  and 
hiccup." 

Besides  the  causes  ^producing  other  in- 
flammations, such  as  the  application  of  cold, 
external  injuries  from  contusions,  blows, 
&c.  this  disease  may  be  occasioned  by  cer- 
tain passions  of  the  mind,  by  violent  exer- 
cise, by  intense  summer  heats,  by  long  con- 
tinued intermittent  and  remittent  fevers, 
and  by  various  solid  concretions  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver.  In  warm  climates  this 
viscus  is  more  apt  to  be  afl^ected  with  in- 
flammation than  perhaps  any  other  part  of 
the  body,  probably  from  tlie  increased  se- 
cretion of  bile  which  takes  place  when  the 
blood  is  thrown  on  the  internal  parts,  by  an 
exposure  to  cold  ;  or  from  the  bile  becoming 
acrid,  and  thereby  exciting  an  irritation  in 
the  part.  Hepatitis  has  generally  been 
considered  of  two  kinds  ;  one  the  acute,  the 
other  chronic. 

The  acute  species  of  hepatitis  comes  on 
with  a  pain  in  the  right  hypochondriuni, 
extending  up  to  tlie  clavicle  and  shoulder  ; 
which  is  much  increased  by  pressing  upon 
the  part,  and  is  accompanied  ^ith  a  cough, 
oppression  of  breathing,  and  difficulty  of 
lying  on  the  left  side ;  together  with  nau- 
sea and  sickness,  and  often  with  a  vo- 
miting of  bilious  matter.  The  urine  is  of  a 
deep  saffi  on  colour,  and  smal  1  in  quantity ; 
there  is  loss  of  appetite,  great  '.thirst,  and 
costiveness,  with  a  strong,  hard",  and  fre- 
quent pulse  ;  and  when  the  disease  has  con- 
tinued for  some  days,  tlie  skin  and  eyes  be- 
come tinged  of  a  deep  yellow.  When  the 
inflammation  is  in  the  cellular  structure  or 
substance  of  the  liver,  it  is  called  by  some 
hepatites  pare7ichy7natosa,  and  when  the  gall- 
bladder which  is  attached  to  tliis  organ,  is  the 
seat  of  the  inflammation,  it  has  been  called 
hepatitis  cystica. 

The  chronic  species  is  usually  accompa- 
nied with  a  morbid  complexion,  loss  of  ap- 
petite and  flesh,  costiveness,  indigestion, 
flatulency,  pains  in  the  stomach,  a  yellow 
tinge  of  the  skin  and  eyes,  clay-coloured 
stools,  high-coloured  urine,  depositing  a 
red  sediment  and  ropy  mucus ;  an  obtuse 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  extending  to 
the  shoulder,  and  not  unfrequently  with  a 
conr-.idcrablc  degree  of  asthma. 
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Tliese  symptoms  are,  however,  often  so 
mild  and  insignificant  as  to  pass  almost  un- 
noticed ;  as  large  abscesses  iiave  been  found 
in  the  liver  upon  dissection,  which  in  the 
person's  life-time  had  created  little  or  no 
inconvenience,  apd  which  we  may  presume 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  some  previous 
inflammation. 

Hepatitis,  like  other  inflammations,  may 
end  in  resolution,  suppuration,  gangrene, 
or  scirrhus ;  but  its  termination  in  gangrene 
is  a  rare  occurrence. 

The  disease  is  seldom  attended  with  fatal 
consequences  of  an  immediate  nature,  and 
is  often  carried  off  by  hajmorrhage  from  the 
nose,  or  ha;morrhoidal  vessels,  and  likewise 
by  sweating,  by  a  diarvhoaa,  or  by  an  eva- 
cuation of  urine,  depositing  a  copious  sedi- 
ment. In  a  few  instances,  it  has  been  ob- 
served to  cease  on  the  appearance  of  erysi- 
pelas, in  some  external  part. 

When  suppuration  takes  place,  as  it  ge- 
nerally before  this  forms  an  adhesion  with 
some  neighbouring  part,  the  pus  is  usually 
discharged  by  the  different  outlets  with 
which  this  part  is  connected,  as  by  cough- 
ing, vomiting,  purging,  or  by  an  abscess 
breaking  outwardly  ;  but,  in  some  instances, 
the  pus  has  been  discharged  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  where  no  such  adhesion  had 
been  formed. 

On  dissection,  the  liver  is  often  found 
much  enlarged,  and  hard  to  the  touch  ;  its 
colour  is  more  of  a  deep  purple  than  what 
is  natural,  and  its  membranes  are  more  or 
less  affected  by  inflammation.  Dissections 
likewise  show  that  adhesions  to  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  often  take  place,  and  large 
abscesses,  containing  a  considerable  quau- 
tlty  of  pus,  are  often  found  in  its  sub- 
stance. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  must  be 
distinguished,  as  it  is  of  the  acute,  or  of  the 
chronic  form.      In  acute  hepatitis,  where 
tlie  symptoms  run  high,  and  the  constitu- 
tion will  admit,  we  should,  in  the  begin- 
ning, bleed  freely  from  tiie  arm ;  which  it 
will  seldom  be  necessary  to  repeat,  if  car- 
ried to  the  proper  extent  at  first :  in  milder 
cases,  or  where  there  is  less  power  in  the 
system,  the  local  abstraction  of  blood,  by 
cupping  or  leeches,  may  be  sufficient.  We 
should  next  give  calomel  alone,  or  com- 
bined with  opium,  and  followed  up  by  in- 
fusion of  senna  with  neutral  salts,  jalap,  or 
other  cathartic,  to  evacuate  bile,  and  tho- 
roughly clear  out  the  intestines.  When, 
by  these  means,  the  inflammation  is  mate- 
rially aba  fed,  we  should  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote diaphoresis  by  suitiible  medicines,  as- 
sisted by  the  warm  bath  ;  a  blister  may  be 
applied  ;  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  is 
to  be  duly  enforced.     15ut  the  discharge  of 
bile,  by  occasional  doses  of  calomel,  nmst 
not  be  neglected :    aud  where  the  alvine 
evacuations  are  deficient  in  that  secretion,  it 
will  be  proper  to  push  this,  or  other  mercu- 


rial preparation,  till  the  mouth  is  in  some 
measure  affected.    In  India  this  is  the  re- 
medy chiefly  relied  upou,    and  exhibited 
often  in  much  larger  doses  than  appear  ad- 
visable in  more  temperate  climates.  Should 
the  disease  proceed  to  suppuration,  means 
must  be  used  to  support  the  strength ;  a 
nutritious  diet,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of 
wine,  and  decoction  of  bark,  or  other  tonic 
medicine :    fomentations  or  poultices  will 
also  be  proper  to  jiromote  the  discharge  ex- 
ternally ;  but  when  any  fluctuation  is  per- 
ceptible, it  is  better  to  make  an  opening, 
lest  it  should  burst  inwardly.    In  the  chro- 
nic form  of  the  disease  mercin-y,  is  the  re- 
medy chiefly  to  be  relied  upon ;  but  due 
caution  must  be  observed  in  its  use,  espe- 
cially in  scrophulous  subjects.     It  appears 
more  effectual  in  restoring  the  healthy  ac- 
tion of  the  liver,  when  taken  internally  :  but 
if  the  mildest  forms,  though  guarded  by 
opium,  or  rather  sedative,  cannot  so  be 
borne,  the  ointment  may  be  rubbed  in.  In 
the  mean-time,  caluiuba,  or  other  tonic,  with 
antacids,  and  mild  aperients,  as  rhubarb,  to 
regulate  the  state  of  the  primse  viaj,  will  be 
proper.    Where  the  system  will  not  admit 
the  adequate  use  of  mercury,  the  nitric  acid 
is  the  most  promising  substitute.     An  occa- 
sional blister  may  be   recjuired  to  relieve 
unusual  pain  ;  or  where  this  is  very  limited 
and  continued,  an  issue,  or  scton  may  an- 
swer better.    The  strength  must  be  sup- 
ported by  a  light  nutritious  diet ;  and  gentle 
exercise  with  warm  clothing,  to  maintain 
the  perspiration  steadily,  is  important,  in  the 
convalescent  state :    more  especially  a  sea 
voyage  in  persons  long  resident  in  India  has 
often  appeared  the  only  means  of  restoring 
perfect  health. 

Hepatitis  parenchymatosa.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  substance  of  the  liver. 

PIepatitis  periton^alis.  Inflamma- 
tion in  the  peritoneum  covering  the  liyer. 

HEPATOCE'LE.  (From,  rjwap,  the 
liver,  and  K7]M],  a  tumour.)  An  hernia,  in 
which  a  portion  of  the  liver  protrudes 
through  the  abdominal  parietes. 

Hepato'kiuji.  The  same  as  Eujyaio- 
riuin. 

HEPiiiE'sTiAs.  (From  H<|)airos,  Vulcan, 
or  fire.)     A  drying  plaster  of  burnt  tiles. 

Hepi'alus.  (From  7\-Kiosy  gentle.)  A 
mild  quotidian  fever. 

HEPTA'NDRIA.  (From  eirra,  seven, 
and  aj/Tjp,  a  man,  or  husband.)  The  name 
of  a  class  in  the  sexual  system  of  plants,' 
consisting  of  such  hermaphrodite  flowers 
as  have  seven  stamens. 

Hkptapua'hmacum.  (From  tuTa,  seven, 
and  (papixaKov,  medicine.)  A  medicine 
composed  of  seven  ingredients,  the  principal 
of  which  were  ccrusse,  litharge,  wax,  &c. 

HEPTAPHY'LLUM.  (From  e7r7a, 
seven,  and  tpvWov,  a  leaf:  so  named  because 
it  consists  of  seven  leaves.)  See  Tminen- 
lillu  erect  a. 
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Hiptaple'orum.  (From  eirla,  seven,  and 
TrXfvpa,  a  rib:  so  named  from  its  having 
seven  ribs  upon  the  leaf.)  The  herb  plan- 
tain.    See  Flantago  major. 

HERA'CLEA.    ].  Water  horehound. 

2.  The  common  wild  marjoram  received 
a  trivial  name  from  its  growing  in  abund- 
ance m  Heraclea.  See  Origanum  vul- 
gare. 

HERA'CLEUM.  (From  Herctdea,  the 
city  near  which  it  grows  ;  or  from  "UpaKKtis, 
Hercules,  being  the  plant  sacred  to  him.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linntean  system.  Class,  Penla/idria  Or- 
der, Digynia. 

Heracleum  gummiperum.  This  species 
is  supposed  by  Wildenow  to  afford  the  gum 
amraoniacum.     See  Ammoniacum. 

Heracleuini  sponkyhum.  Branca  ur- 
sina  Geimanica;  Spondylium.  Cow-pars- 
nep.  All-heal.  Heracleum— fnliolis  pinna- 
tifidis,  IcEvibus ;  Jioribus  uniformibus  of 
Linnasus.  The  plant  which  is  directed  by 
the  name  of  Branca  ursina  in  foreign  phar- 
macopoeias. In  Siberia  it  grows  extremely 
high,  and  appears  to  have  virtues  in  the  cure 
of  dysentery  which  the  plants  of  this  coun- 
try do  not  possess. 

HERB-BENNET.  See  Geum  ur- 
hanum. 

HERB-OF-GRACE.    See  Graliola. 
HERB-MASTICH.  See  T/i;/mus  ma.u 
tichina. 

Herb-trinity.     See  Anemone  Hepatica. 

HERBA.  A  herb.  A  plant  is  pro- 
perly so  called  which  bears  its  flower  and 
fruit  once  only,  and  then  with  its  root 
wholly  perishes.  There  are  two  kinds: 
annuals,  which  perish  the  same  year ;  and 
biennials,  which  have  their  leaves  the  first 
year,  and  their  flowers  and- fruit  the  second, 
and  then  die  away. 

By  the  term  hei-ba  Linnaeus  denominates 
that  portion  of  every  vegetable  which  arises 
from  the  root,  and  is  terminated  by  the  fruc- 
tification. 

Herba    britannica.      See  Rumex  hy- 
drolapalhum. 

Herba  militaris.     See  Achillea  mille- 
folium. 

Herba  sacra.     See  Verbena  Irifoliata. 
Herba  trinitatis.      See  Anemone  he- 
patica. 

HERBACEUS.  Herbaceous.  Plants 
are  so  considered  which  have  succulent 
stems  or  stalks,  and  die  down  to  the  root 
every  year. 

HERBARIUM.  A  collection  of  dried 
or  preserved  plants;  called  also  Horlus 
siccus. 

HERCULES'S  ALL-HEAL.  See 
X  aserjnlium  chironium. 

Herculks  bovii.  Gold  and  mercury 
dissolved  in  a  distillation  of  copperas,  nitre, 
and  sea-salt. 

HERE'DITARY.  (From  hceres,  a 
heir.)    A  disease,  or  predisposition  to  a  dis- 


ease, which  is  transferred  from  parents  to 
their  children. 

HE  RM  A'PH  ROblTE.  (Hermaphro- 
ditus ;  from  'Ep/tTjy,  Mercury,  and  A<ppoSiln, 
Venus,  i.  e.  partaking  of  both  sexes ) 
1 .  The  true  hermaplirodite  of  the  ancients 
was,  the  man  with  male  organs  of  genera- 
tion, and  the  female  stature  of  body,  that  is, 
narrow  chest  and  large  pelvis ;  or  the  woman 
with  female  organs  of  generation,  and  the 
male  stature  of  body,  that  is,  broad  chest 
and  narrow  pelvis.  The  term  is  now,  how- 
ever, used  to  express  any  lusus  natiirce 
wherein  the  parts  of  generation  appear  to  be 
a  mixture  of  both  sexes. 

2.  In  botany,  an  hermaphrodite  flower  is 
one  which  contains  both  the  male  and  female 
organs,  for  tlie  production  of  the  fruit, 
within  the  same  calyx  and  petals. 

HERME'TIC.  (From  Ep/ivs,  Mer- 
cury.) In  the  language  of  the  ancient 
chemists,  Hermes  was  the  father  of  chemis- 
try, and  the  hermetic  seal  was  the  closing 
the  end  of  a  glass  vessel  while  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  according  to  the  usage  of  chemists. 

HERMODACTYL.  See  Hermodac- 
lyhis. 

HERMODA'CTYLUS.  ('Ep/io5a)c7uXof. 
Etymologists  have  always  derived  this  word 
from  "Epfi-qs,  Mercury,  and  8o/c7uA.os,  a  finger. 
It  is,  however,  probably  named  from  Her- 
mus,  a  river  in  Asia,  upon  whose  banks  it 
grows,  and  SukIv^os,  a  date,  which  it  is 
like.)  Anima  arliculorum.  The  root  of  a 
species  of  colchicum,  not  yet  ascertained, 
but  suppo'ied  to  be  die  Colchicum  itlyricum 
ot  Linnceus,  of  the  shape  of  a  heart,  flattened 
on  one  side,  with  a  furrow  on  tlie  other,  of 
a  white  colour,  compact  and  solid,  yet  easy 
to  cut  or  powder.  This  root,  which  has  a 
viscous,  sweetish,  farinaceous  taste,  and  no 
remarkable  smell,  is  imported  from  Turkey. 
Its  use  is  totally  laid  aside  in  the  practice  of 
the  present  day.  Formerly  the  roots  were 
esteemed  as  catliartics,  which  power  is  want- 
ing in  those  that  reach  tliis  countiy. 

HE'RNIA.  (From  tppos,  a  branch; 
from  its  protruding  out  of  its  place.)  A 
rupture.  Surgeons  understand,  by  the  term 
hernia,  a  tumour  formed  by  the  protrusion 
of  some  of  the  viscera  of  tlie  abdomen  out 
of  that  cavity  into  a  kind  of  sac,  composed 
of  the  portion  of  peritoneum,  which  is 
pushed  before  them.  However,  tliere  are 
certainly  some  cases  which  will  not  be  com- 
prehended in  this  definition  ;  citlier  because 
the  parts  are  not  protruded  at  all,  or  have  no 
hernial  sac.  The  places  in  whicli  these 
swellings  most  frequently  make  their  ap- 
pcarance,  are  the  groin,  the  navel,  tlie  labia 
pudendi,  and  tlic  upper  and  forc-part  of  the 
thigh  ;  they  do  also  occur  at  every  point  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  there 
are  several  less  common  instances,  in  which 
hernial  tumours  present  themselves  at  the 
foramen  ovale,  in  the  perineum,  in  the 
vagina,  at  the  ischiatic  notch,  &c.  The 
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parts'whicli,  by  being  thrust  forth  from  the 
cavity,  in  which  they  ought  naturally  to  re- 
main, mostly  produce  herniae,  are  either  a 
portion  of  the  omentum,  or  a  part  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  or  i)oth  together.  But  the 
stomach,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  uterus,  ovaries, 
bladder,  &c.  have  been  known  to  form  the 
contents  of  some  hernial  tumours.  From 
these  two  circumstances  of  situations  and 
contents,  are  derived  all  the  different  appel- 
lations by  which  herniae  are  distinguished. 
If  a  portion  of  intestine  only  forms  the  con- 
tents of  the  tumour,  it  is  caWed  entei-ocele  ; 
if  a  piece  of  omentum  only,  epiploce/e  ;  and 
if  both  intestine  and  omentum  contribute  to 
the  formation  of'  a  tumour,  it  is  called 
entero-epiplocele.  When  the  contents  of  a 
hernia  are  protruded  at  the  abdominal  ring, 
but  only  pass  as  low  as  the  groin,  or  labium 
pudendi,  the  case  receives  the  name  of 
bulnmocele ,  or  inguinal  hernia ;  when  the 
parts  descend  into  the  scrotum,  it  is  called 
an  oscheocele,  or  scrotal  hernia.  The  crural, 
or  femoral  hernia,  is  the  name  given  to  that 
which  takes  place  below  Poupart's  ligament. 
When  the  bowels  protrude  at  the  navel,  the 
case  is  named  an  exomphalos,  or  umhilical 
hernia  ;  and  ventral  is  the  epithet  given  to 
the  swelling,  when  it  occurs  at  any  other 
promiscuous  part  of  the  front  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  congenital  rupture  is  a  very 
particular  case,  in[vvhich  the  protruded  viscera 
are  not  covered  with  a  common  hernial  sac 
of  peritoneum,  but  are  lodged  in  the  cavity 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  in  contact  with  the 
testicle ;  and,  as  must  be  obvious,  it  is  not 
named,  like  hernia  in  general,  from  its  situ- 
ation, or  contents,  but  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  existing  from  the  time  of  birth. 

When  the  hernial  contents  lie  quietly  in 
the  sac,  and  admit  of  being  readily  put  back 
into  the  abdomen,  it  is  termed  a  reducible 
hernia  :  and  when  they  suffer  no  constric- 
tion, yet  cannot  be  put  back,  owing  to  ad- 
hesions, or  their  large  size  in  relation  to  the 
aperture,  through  which  'they  have  to  pass, 
the  hernia  is  termed  irreducible.  An  in- 
carcerated, or  strangulated  hernia,  signifies 
one  which  not  only  cannot  be  reduced,  but 
suffers  constriction  :  so  that,  if  a  piece  of 
intestine  be  protruded,  the  pressure  to  which 
it  is  subjected  stops  the  passage  of  its  con- 
tents onward  towards  the  anus,  makes  the 
bowel  inflame,  and  brings  on  a  train  of  most 
alarming  and  often  fatal  consequences. 

The  general  symptoms  of  a  hernia,  which 
is  reducible  and  free  from  strangulation,  are 
—  an  indolent  tumour  at  some  point  of  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen  ;  most  frequently 
descending  out  of  the  abdominal  ring,  or 
from  just  below  Poupart's  ligament,  or  else 
out  of  the  navel ;  but  occasionally  from  va- 
rious other  situations.  The  swelling  mostly 
originates  suddenly,  except  in  the  circum- 
stances above  related  ;  and  it  is  subject  to  a 
change  of  size,  being  smaller  when  the  pa- 
tient lies  down  upon  his  back,  aud_larger 


when  he  stands  up,  or  di-aws  in  his  breath. 
The  tumour  frequently  diminishes  when 
pressed,  and  grows  large  again  when  the 
pressure  is  removed.  Its  size  and  tension 
often  increase  after  a  meal,  or  when  the  pa- 
tient is  flatulent.  Patients  with  hernia,  are 
apt  to  be  troubled  with  colic,  constipation, 
and  vomiting,  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
natural situation  of  the  bowels.  Very  of- 
ten, however,  the  functions  of  the  viscera 
seem  to  suffer  little  or  no  interruption. 

If  the  case  be  an  enterocele,  and  the  por- 
tion of  the  intestine  be  small,  the  tumour  is 
small  in  proportion  ;  but  though  small,  yet, 
if  the  gut  be  distended  with  wind,  inflamed, 
or  have  any  degree  of  stricture  made  on  it, 
it  will  be  tense,  resist  the  impression  of  the 
finger,  and  give  pain  upon  being  handled. 
On  the  contrary,  if  there  be  no  stricture, 
and  the  intestine|suffers  no  degree  of  inflam- 
mation, let  the  prolapsed  piece  be  of  what 
length  it  may,  and  the  tumour  of  whatever 
size,  yet  the  tension  will  be  little,  and  no 
pain  will  attend  the  handling  it ;  upon  the 
patient's  coughing,  it  will  feel  as  if  it  was 
blown  into  ;  and,  in  general,  it  will  be  found 
very  easily  returnable.  A  guggling  noise 
is  often  made  when  the  bowel  is  ascending. 

If  the  hernia  be  an  epiplocele,  or  one  of 
the  omental  kind,  the  tumour  has  a  more 
flabby  and  a  more  unequal  feel ;  it  is  in  ge- 
neral perfectly  indolent,  is  more  compres- 
sible, and  (if  in  the  scrotum)  is  more  oblong 
and  less  round  than  the  swelling  occasioned 
in  the  same  situation  by  an  intestinal  hernia  ; 
and,  if  the  quantity  be  large,  and  the  patient 
an  adult,  it  is,  in  some  measure,  distinguish- 
able by  its  greater  weight. 

If  the  case  be  an  entero-epiplocele,  that  is, 
one  consisting  of  both  intestine  and  omen- 
tum, the  characteristic  marks  will  be  less 
clear  than  in  either  of  the  simple  cases ;  but 
the  disease  may  easily  be  distinguished  from 
every  other  one,  by  any  body  in  the  habit  of 
making  the  examination. 

Hernia  cerebri.  Fungus  cerebri.  This 
name  is  given  to  a  tumour  which  every  now 
and  then  rises  from  the  brain,  through  an  ul- 
cerated opening  in  the  dura  mater,  and  pro- 
trudes through  a  perforation  in  the  cranium, 
made  by  the  previous  application  of  the  tre- 
phine. 

Hernia  congenita.  (So  called  because 
it  is,  as  it  were,  born  with  the  person.)  This 
species  of  hernia  consists  in  the  adhesion  of 
a  protruded  portion  of  intestine  or  omentum 
to  the  testicle,  after  its  descent  into  the  scro- 
tum. This  adhesion  takes  place  while  the 
testicle  is  yet  in  the  abdomen.  Upon  its 
leaving  the  abdomen,  it  draws  the  adhering 
intestine,  or  omentum,  along  with  it  into 
the  scrotum,  where  it  forms  the  hernia  con- 
genita, \ 

From  the  term  congenital,  we  might  sup- 
pose that  this  hernia  always  existed  at  tlie 
time  of  birth.  The  protrusion,  however, 
seldom  occurs  till  after  this  period,  on  the 
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operation  of  the  usual  exciting  causes  of 
hernia  in  general.  The  congenital  hernia 
docs  not  iisiially  happen  till  some  months 
after  birth  ;  in  some  instances  not  till  a  late 
period.  Hey  relates  a  case,  in  which  a 
hernia  congenita  was  first  formed  in  a  young- 
man,  aged  sixteen,  whose  right  testis  had,  a 
little  while  before  the  attack  of  the  disease, 
descended  into  the  scrotum.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that,  in  cases  of  hernia  congenita, 
which  actually  take  place  when  the  testicle 
descends  into  the  scrotum  before  birth,  the 
event  may  commonly  be  referred,  as  ob- 
served above,  to  the  testicle  having  con- 
tracted an  adhesion  to  a  piece  of  intestine, 
o,r  of  the  omentum,  in  its  passage  to  the 
ring.  Wrisberg  found  one  testicle  which 
had  not  passed  the  ring,  adliering,  by  means 
of  a  few  slender  filaments,  to  the  omentum, 
just  above  this  aperture,  in  au  infant  that 
died  a  few  days  after  birth. 

Excepting  the  impossibility  of  feeling  the 
testicle  in  hernia  congenita,  as  we  can  in 
most  cases  of  bubonocele,  (which  criterion 
Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  in  his  Surgical  Dic- 
tionary, observes  Mr.  Pott  should  have 
mentioned,)  the  following  account  is  very 
excellent.  "  The  appearance  of  a  hernia, 
in  very  early  infancy,  will  always  make  it 
probable  that  it  is  of  this  kind ;  but  in  an 
adult,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  his 
rupture  to  be  of  this  sort,  but  his  having 
been  afflicted  with  it  from  his  infancy  ;  there 
is  no  external  mark,  or  character,  whereby 
it  can  be  certainly  distinguished  from  the 
one  contained  in  a  common  hernial  sac; 
neither  would  it  be  of  any  material  use  in 
practice,  if  there  was." 

Hernia  cruralis.  Femoral  hernia. 
The  parts  composing  this  kind  of  hernia, 
are  always  protruded  under  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, and  the  swelling  is  situated  towards 
the  inner  part  of  the  bend  of  the  thigh.  The 
rupture  descends  on  the  side  of  the  femoral 
artery  and  vein,  between  these  vessels  and 
the  OS  pubis.  Females  are  particularly  sub- 
ject to  this  kind  of  rupture  in  consequence 
of  the  great  breadth  of  their  pelvis,  while  in 
them  the  inguinal  hernia  is  rare.  It  has 
been  computed,  that  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
married  women,  afflicted  with  hernia,  have 
tills  kind ;  but  that  not  one  out  of  an  hun- 
dred unmarried  females,  or  out  of  the  same 
number  of  men,  have  this  form  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  situation  of  the  tumour  makes  it 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  an  enlarged  ingui- 
nal gland  ;  and  many  fatal  events  are  re- 
corded to  have  happened  from  the  surgeon's 
ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the  disease.  A 
gland  can  only  become  enlarged  by  tiic  gra- 
dual cflects  of  inflammation  ;  the  swelling  of 
a  crural  hernia  comes  on  in  a  momentary 
and  sudden  manner;  and,  when  strangu- 
lated,  occasions  the  train  of  symptoms 
described  in  tlie  account  of  the  hernia  incar- 
cerata,  which  symptoms  an  enlarged  gland 
could  never  occasion.     Such  circumstances 


seem  to  be  sufficiently  discriminative :  tliough 
the  feel  of  the  two  kinds  of  swelling  is  often 
not  in  itself  enough  to  make  the  surgeon 
decided  in  his  opinion.  A  femoral  herniiv 
may  be  mistaken  for  a  bubonocele,  when 
the  expanded  part  of  tlie  swelling  lies  over 
Poupart's  ligament.  As  the  taxis  and  ope- 
ration for  the  first  case  ought  to  be  done 
differently  from  those  for  the  latter,  the 
error  may  lead  to  very  bad  consequences. 
The  femoral  hernia,  however,  may  always 
be  discrimated,  by  the  neck  of  the  tumour 
having  Poupart's  ligament  above  it.  In  the 
bubonocele,  the  angle  of  the  pubes  is  behind 
and  below  this  part  of  the  sac ;  but  in  the 
feiBOral  hernia,  it  is  on  the  same  horizontal 
level,  a  little  on  the  inside  of  it. 

Until  very  lately,  the  stricture,  in  cases 
of  femoral  hernia,  was  always  supposed  to 
be  produced  by  the  lower  border  of  the 
external  oblique  muscle,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
Poupart's  ligament.  A  total  change  of  sur- 
gical opinion  on  this  subject  has,  however, 
latterly  taken  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
accurate  observations  first  made  in  1768,  by 
Gimbernat,  surgeon  to  the  king  of  Spain. 
In  the  crural  hernia,  (says  he,)  the  aperture 
through  which  the  parts  issue  is  not  formed 
by  two  bands,  (as  in  the  inguinal  hernia,)  but 
it  is  a  foramen,  almost  round,  proceeding  from 
the  internal  margin  of  the  crural  arch, 
(Poupart's  ligamen)!,)  near  its  insertion  into 
the  branch  of  the  os  pubis,  between  the  bone 
and  the  iliac  vein,  so  that,  in  this  hernia, 
the  branch  of  the  os  pubis  is  situated  more 
internally  than  the  iniestiue,  and  a  little 
behind ;  the  vein  externally,  and  behind ; 
and  the  internal  border  of  the  arch  before. 
Now  it  is  this  border  which  alwaj's  forms 
the  strangulation. 

Hernia  flatulenta.  A  swelling  of  the 
side,  caused  by  air  that  has  escaped  through 
the  pleura ;  an  obsolete  term. 

Hernia  gutturis.  Bronchocele,  or  tu- 
mour of  the  bronchial  gland. 

Hernia  huhioralis.    See  Orchitis. 

Hernia  incarcerata.  Incarcerated  her- 
nia. Strangulated  hernia,  or  a  hernia  with 
stricture.  The  .symptoms  arc  a  swelling  in 
the  groin,  &c.  resisting  the  impression  of  the 
fingers.  If  the  hernia  be  of  tlie  intestinal 
kind,  it  is  generally  painful  to  the  touch, 
and  the  pain  is  increased  by  coughing, 
sneezing,  or  standing  upright.  These  are 
the  very  first  symptoms,  and,  if  they  are  not 
relieved,  are  soon  followed  by  others  ;  viz.  a 
sickness  at  the  stomach,  a  frequent  retching, 
or  inclination  to  vomit,  a  stoppage  of  all 
discharge  per  anum,  .attended  with  frequent 
l)ard  pulse,  and  some  degree  of  fever.  These 
are  tlie  first  symptoms  ;  and  if  they  are  not 
appeased  by  the  return  of  the  intestine,  Uiat 
is,  if  tlie  attempts  made  for  this  purpose  do 
not  succeed,  the  sickness  becomes  more  trou- 
lilesomc,  the  vomiting  more  frequent,  the 
pain  more  intense,  the  tension  of  the  belly 
greater,  the  fever  higher,  and  a  general  rest- 


